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LIFE 


OF 


.FRANCIS  BEAUMONT, 

1811- 


Francis  Beaumont  was  third  son  of  Francis,  tbe  judge,  and 
bom  at  Grace  Dieu,  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  1586.  In  1596, 
he,  with  his  two  brothers,  Henry  and  John,  was  admitted  a  gen- 
tleman commoner  of  Broadgate-hall,  now  Pembroke-college,  Ox- 
ford, Wood,  who  refers  his  education  to  Cambridge,  has  mis- 
taken him  for  his  cousin  Francis,  master  of  the  Charter-house, 
who  died  in  1624,  an  error  not  at  all  wonderful,  inasmuch  as 
there  were  four  Francis  Beaumonts  of  this  family,  all  living  in 
16 15,  and  of  these,  three  were  poets,  viz.  the  master  of  the 
Charter-house,  the  dramatic  writer,  and  one  who  was  a  Jesuit. 
The  subject  of  this  article  studied  some  time  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  his  Mask  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn,  was 
acted  and  printed  in  1612-13,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year.  Hjs  application  to  the  law  was  probably  not  very 
intense;  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Dramatic  Muse  from  an 
early  period;  but  at  what  time  he  commenced  a  partnership  with 
Fletcher  is  not  known*  The  date  of  their  first  plays  is  in  1607, 
when  Beaumont  was  in  his  twenty-first  year;  in  all  the  editions 
of  their  works,  and  in  every  notice  of  their  joint  productions, 
notwithstanding  Fletcher's  seniority,  the  name  of  Beaumont 
stands  first  Their  connection,  from  similarity  of  taste  and 
studies,  was  very  intimate;  they  lived  together  on  Bank-side,  not 
far  from  the  play-house,  both  bachelors,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
had  one  bench  between  them,  and  that  they  made  use  of  the 
same  clothes,  cloak,  Sec.  and  that  Beaumont's  chief  business  was 

to 
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6  UFE  OF  FRAKCI8  BBAUHOKT. 

to  correct  the  overflowings  of  Fletcher's  wit.  The  latter  part 
of  this  allegation  is  not  admitted  by  certain  writers,  particu- 
larly Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  who  suspects  that  great  injustice  has 
been  done  to  Beaumont,  by  the  supposition  that  his  merit  was 
principally  confined  to  lopping  the  redundancies  of  Fletcher.  The 
editors  of  the  Biographia  Dramalica  tsay,  "  It  is  probable  that  the 
forming  of  the  plan,  and  contriving  the  conduct  of  the  fable, 
the  writing  of  the  more  serious  and  pathetic  parts,  and  lopping 
the  redundant  branches  of  Fletcher's  wit,  whose  luxuriances 
frequently  stood  in  need  of  castigation;  might  be  in  general 
Beaumont's  portion  of  the  work."  This  is  to  afford  him  high 
praise,  and  tbere  are  other  facts  to  prove  that  he  was  considered 
by  his  contemporaries  in  a  superior  light,  and  that  this  estima- 
tion of  his  talents  was  common  in  the  life-time  of  his  colleague, 
who  from  candour,  or  friendship,  appears  to  have  acquiesced  ia 
every  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  Beaumont* 

How  his  life  was  spent  his  works  will  testify.  The  produce 
tion  of  so  many  plays,  and  the  interest  which  he  would  naturally 
take  in  their  success,  were  sufficient  to  occupy  his  mind  during 
the  short  span  of  his  mortal  existence,  which  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  diversified  by  any  other  events  than  those  incident 
to  candidates  for  theatrical  fame  and  profit. 

Mr.  Beaumont  died  in  March  1615-16,  and  was  buried  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster.  The  first  edition 
of  his  poems  appeared  in  1640.  Tlie  only  poem  printed  in  Beau-  , 
mont's  life*  time  was,  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus,  from  Ovid, 
which  he  published  in  1602,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

His  original  poems,  says  his  biographer,  give  him  very  supe- 
rior claims  as  a  poet;  he  is  generally  more  free  from  metaphy- 
sical conceits  than  his  contemporaries.  His  sentiments  are  ele- 
gant and  refined,  and  his  versification  is  unusually  harmonious. 
His  amatory  poems  are  sprightly  and  original,  and  some  of  his 
lyrics  rise  to  the  impassioned  spirit  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 
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OP 


JOHN  FLETCHER, 

1811. 


John  Fletcher,  son  of  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London^ 
was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  in  15 76,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  not  known  that  he  followed  any  profession  except 
that  of  a  poet,  in  which  capacity,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  the 
inseparable  partner  of  Francis  Beaumont  He  is  said  to  have 
written  a  comedy  in  partnership  with  Ben  Jonson.  After  the 
death  of  Francis  Beaumont,  Fletcher  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
sulted James  Shirley  on  the  plots  of  several  of  his  plays.  He 
died  of  the  plague  in  1625,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary  Overy^s 
church,  Southwark.  Different  accounts,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
served, are  given  both  of  the  joint  and  separate  title  of  each 
author  to  the  plays  under  the  name  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
of  the  share  each  took  in  the  plays  written  by  them  in  common. 
It  is  generally  allowed  by  the  most  judicious  critics  that  Beau- 
mont excelled  in  that  judgment  which  is  requisite  for  forming 
the  plots,  and  Fletcher  in  the  fancy  and  vivacity  which  charac- 
terise the  poet  Their  plays,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  present 
volumes,  are  numerous,  consisting  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
mixed  pieces.  They  were  so  popular  for  a  long  time,  that  they 
almost  engrossed  the  stage.  In  general  their  plots  are  more 
r^lar  than  Shakespeare's,  their  comedies  are  gay,  and  imitate 
the  language  of  genteel  life  better  than  Jonson's,  and  their  tra- 
gedies have  many  poetical  beauties  and  striking  incidents  and 
characters.  But  their  display  of  passion  is  rather  the  product  of 
study  than  of  real  observation,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  human 

heart 
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8  LIFE   OF  JOHN   FLETCHER. 

heart  they  fall  many  degrees  short  of  Shakespeare.  The  plays 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  though  once  so  popular,  are  now 
rarely  acted.  Most  of  them  run  into  luxuriance,  and  abound  in 
grossness  of  language,  which  would  not  now  be  tolerated  by  any 
decent  audience.  The  poetical  powers  of  Fletcher  are  very  ad- 
vantageously displayed  in  a  piece  of  his  sole  composition,  **  The 
Faithful  Shepherd,"  a  dramatic  pastoral  on  the  model  of  the  Ita- 
lian. It  possesses  many  fine  beauties,  and  has  been  imitated  by 
Milton  in  his  Comus,  but  its  plot  is  defective  and  unpleasant. 
The  reader  will  find  much  excellent  criticism,  and  abundance  of 
judicious  remarks  on  the  laboui^s  of  this  pair  of  poets,  in  the  fol- 
lowing prefaces.  The  present  edition  is  taken  from  Mr.  Colman'st, 
published  in  ten  volumes,  1778,  which  is  by  far  the  most  correct 
of  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared  before  the  public. 
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PLAYERS^  DEDICATION. 

(FOLIO,  1647.) 


Vo  the  Right  honourable  PHILIP,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ai^Mc 
gomert;  Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff  and  Snerland;  Lord  Parrbtid 


MoNT- 
Ross 
of  Kendall;  Lord  Fiiz-Hmh^  Marmyon,  and  Saint  Quintin;  KtUght  of 
the  Most  NobU  Order  of  the  Garter;  and  one  of  his  Miyestifs  most  Ho- 
nourable  Privy-Coundt:  and  our  singular  good  Lord. 


MT  LORD> 

Ihbee  is  none  amoiig  all  the  names  of  honouri  that  hath  more  encoti- 
raged  the  legitimate  muses  of  this  latter  age,  than  that  which  is  owing  to 
yoor  fiunily ;  whose  coronet  shines  brieht  with  the  native  lustre  of  its  own 
jewels,  which,  with  the  access  of  some  oeams  of  Sidney,  twisted  with  their 
flame,  presents  a  constellation,  from  whose  influence  all  good  may  be  stiii 
expected  upon  wit  and  learning. 

At  this  truth  we  rejoice,  but  yet  aloof,  and  in  our  own  valley ;  for  we 
dare  not  approach  with  any  capacity  in  ourselves  to  apply  your  smile, 
since  we  have  only  preserved,  as  trustees  to  the  ashes  of  tne  authors,  what 
we  exhibit  to  your  honour,  it  being  no  more  our  own,  than  those  imperial 
crowns  and  garlands  were  the  soldiers^  who  were  honourably  designed  for 
tbeir  conveyance  before  the  triumpher  to  the  cliiHtol. 

But  directed  by  the  example  ot  some^  w1m>  once  steer^  in  our  quality, 
and  so  fortunately  aspired  to  choose  your  honour,  joined  with  your  (no# 
glorified)  brother,  (patrons  to  the  flowing  compositions  of  the  then  expired 
sveet  swan  of  Avon  Shakspeare';  and  since,  more  particularly  bound  to 
your  lordship's  most  constant  and  diffusive  goodness,  from  which  we  did 
for  many  caun  years  derive  a  subsistence  to  ourselves,  and  protection  to 
the  scene  (now  withered,  and  condemned,  as  we  fear,  to  a  long  winter  and 
sterility)  we  have  presumed  to  offer  to  yourself,  what  before  was  never 
prmted  of  these  authors. 

Had  they  been  less  than  all  the  treasure  we  had  contracted  in  the  whole 
^  of  poesy  (some  few  poems  of  their  own  excepted,  which,  already  pub« 
hsbed,  command  their  entertainment  with  all  lovers  of  art  and  lan^^age) 
or  were  they  not  the  most  justly  admired  and  beloved  pieces  of  wit  ana 
the  world,  we  should  have  taught  ourselves  a  less  ambition. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  this  humble  tender  of  our  duties;  and,  till  we  fail 
in  our  obedience  to  alt  your  commands,  vouchsafe  we  may  be  known  by 
the  cognizance  and  character  of. 
My  Lord, 

Your  Honour^s  most  bounden, 

John  Lowin,  Joseph  Taywr, 

RicHARB  R0BIN90N,  Robert  Bsmfeild, 

Eyljbrd  Swanston,  Thomas  Pollard, 

Hugh  Clearke,  William  Allen^ 

Stbphbn  Uammsrton,  Theophilus  Byrd. 

'  Thi  example  qfiotke,  kc^  t.  e.  Heminge snd  CondeUj  who  in  1623  published  the  first 
sdhkm  of  Shakctpeare's  Works.    Th^  dedicated  them  to  this  «ams  aoUeoum,  then  £arl  of 
Montgomery,  ana  1)m  elder  brother^  WiUiam  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
VOLL  *         b  ^  .Mr. 
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MR.  SHIRLEY^S  PREFACE. 

(FOLIO,  1647.) 


JL  OETRY  is  the  child  of  nature,  which,  regulated  and  made  beautiful  by 
an,  presenteth  the  most  harmonious  of  all  other  compositions;  among 
Vhicn  (if  we  rightly  consider)  the  dramatical  is  the  most  absolute,  iu 
regard  of  those  transcendent  abilities  which  should  wait  upon  the  com- 
poser; who  must  have  more  than  the  instruction  of  libraries  (which  of 
Itself  is  but  a  cold  contemplative  knowledge),  there  being  required  in  him 
a  soul  miraculously  knowing  and  conversmg  with  ail  mankind,  enabling 
him  to  express  not  only  the  phlegm  and  folly  of  thick-skinned  men,  but 
the  strength  and  maturity  of  the  wise,  the  air  and  insinuations  of  the 
court,  the  discipline  and  resolution  of  the  soldier,  the  virtues  and  passions 
of  every  noble  condition,  nay  the  counsels  and  characters  of  the  greatest 
princes* 

This,  you  will  say,  is  a  vast  comprehension,  and  hath  not  happened  in 
many  ages.  3e  it  then  remembered,  to  the  glory  of  our  own,  that  all 
these  are  demonstrative  and  met  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  whom  but  to 
mention  is  to  throw  a  cloud  upon  all  former  names,  and  benight  poste- 
rity; this  book  being,  without  flattery,  the  greatest  monument  of.  the 
scene  that  time  and  humanity  have  produced,  and  must  live,  not  only  the 
crown  and  sole  reputation  of  our  own,  but  the  stain  of  all  other  nations 
^nd  languages:  for  it  may  be  boldly  averred,  not  one  indiscretion  hath 
branded  this  paper  in  all  the  lines,  this  being  the  authentic  wit  that  mad^ 
Blackfriars  an  academy^  where  the  three  hours'  spectacle,  while  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  were  presented,  was  usually  of  more  advantage  to  the 
hopeful  young  heir,  tbj«i  a  costly,  dangerous,  foreign  travel,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  governing  monsieur  or  signor  to  boot;  and  it  cannot  be 
d^ied  but  that  the  young  spirits  of  the  time^  whose  birth  and  quality 
made  them  impatient  of  the  sourer  ways  of  education,  have  from  the  atten- 
tive hearing  these  pieces,  got  ground  in  point  of  wit  and  carriage  of  the 
most  severely-employed  students,  while  these  recreations  were  digested 
into  rules,  and  the  very  pleasure  did  edify.  How  many  passable  din- 
C9ursing  dining  wits  stand  yet  in  good  credit,  upon  the  bare  stock  of  two 
or  three  of  these  single  scenes! 

And  now,  Reader,  in  this  tragical  age,  where  the  theatre  hath  been  so 
much  out-acted,  congratulate  thy  own  happiness,  that,  in  this  silence  of 
the  stage,  thou  hast  a  liberty  to  read  these  inimitable  plays,  to  dwell  and 
converse  in  these  immortal  groves,  which  were  only  shewed  our  fathers 
in  a  conjurinff-glass,  as  suddenly  removed  as  represented;  the  land- 
scape is  now  brought  home  by  this  optic,  and  the  press,  thought  too 
pregnant  before,  shall  be  now  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  benefactor  to 
Englishmen,  that  must  acknowledge  all  the  felicity  of  wit  and  words  to 
this  derivation. 

You  may  here  find  passions  raised  to  that  excellent  pitch,  and  by  such 
insinuating  de^rees^  that  you  shall  not  choose  but  consent,  and  go  along 
with  them,  finding  yourself  at  last  grown  insensibly  the  very  same  person 
you  read;  and  thens  tand,  admiring  the  subtil  tracks  of  your  engagepient. 
Fall  911  a  sceue  pf  Jove,  and  you  will  never  believe  the  writers  could  have 

-'  *  the 
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the  least  room  left  in  their  souls  for  another  passion ;  peruse  a  scene  of 
manly  rage,  and  you  would  swear  they  cannot  he  expressed  by  the  same 
hands;  but  bothxire  so  excellently  wrought,  you  must  confess  none,  but 
the  same  hands,  could  work  them. 

Would  thy  melancholy  have  a  cure  f  thou  shalt  laugh  at  Democritus 
himself;  and  but  readiiig  one  piece  of  this  comic  variety,  find  thy  exalted 
fancy  in  Elisium ;  and  when  thou  art  sick  of  this  cure,  (for  the  excess  of 
delight  may  loo  much  dilate  thj  soul)  thou  shalt  meet  almost  in  every  leaf 
a  soft  purling  passion  or  spring  of  sorrow,  so  powerfully  wrought  high  by 
the  tears  of  innocence,  and  wronged  lovers,  it  shall  persuade  thy  ey^s 
to  weep  into  the  stream,  and  yet  smile  when  they  contribute  to  their 
own  rums. 

Infinitely  more  might  be  said  of  these  rare  copies ;  but  let  the  inge- 
nuous reader*  peruse  them,  and  he  will  find  them  so  able  to  speak  their 
own  worth,  that  they  need  not  come  into  the  world  with  a  trumpet,  since 
any  one  of  these  incomparable  pieces,  well  understood,  will  prove  a  Pre- 
face to  the  rest ;  and  if  the  reader  can  taste  the  best  wit  ever  trod  our 
English  stage,  he  will  be  forced  himself  to  become  a  breathing  panegyric 
to  them  all. 

Not  to  detain  or  prepare  thee  longer,  be  as  capricious  and  sick-brained 
as  ignorance  and  malice  can  make  thee,  here  thou  art  rectified;  or  be  as 
healthful  as  the  inward  calm  of  an  honest  heart,  learning,  and  temper 
can  state  thy  disposition,  yet  this  book  may  be  thy  fortunate  concernment 
and  companion. 

It  is  not  so  remote  in  time,  but  very  many  gentlemen  may  remember 
these  authors;  and  some,  familiar  in  their  conversation,  deliver  them  upon 
every  pleasant  occasion  so  fluent,  to  talk  a  comedy.  He  must  be  a  bold 
man  that  dares  undertake  to  write  their  lives:  What  I  have  to  say  is,  we 
have  the  precious  remains;  and  as  the  wisest  contemporaries  acknowledge 
they  JiTecI  a  miracle,  I  am  very  confident  this  volume  cannot  die  with- 
out one. 

What  more  specially  concerns  these  authors  and  their  works  is  told 
thee  by  another  hand,  in  the  following  epistle  of  the  Stationer  to  the 
Readers. 

Farewell:  Read,  and  fear  not  thine  own  understanding;  this  book  will 
create  a  clear  one  in  thee:  and  when  thou  hast  considered  thy  purchase, 
thou  wilt  call  the  price  of  it  a  charity  to  thyself;  and  at  the  same  ume 
forgive 

Tliy  friend. 

And  these  authors  hm^bl^  admirer, 

James  Shieley'. 

•  Ingenuons  Jteader."]  In  Coles's  Diet.  1677,  it  is  remarked,  '  Ingenuous  and  ingenious  are 
too  often  confounded.' 

'  James  Shirleu,']  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  ingenious  gentleman  did  nothing 
wore  to  the  First  Folio  than  writing  Uie  Preface;  we  should  not  then  so  justly  lament  t)\c 
IPPorrectness  of  ^h^t  Edition, 


STATIONER'S 
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STATIONER'S  ADDRESS. 

(FOLIO,  1647.) 

GENTLEMAN, 

JjEFORE  you  engage  further,  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  these  particu*- 
lars.  You  have  liere  a  new  book;  I  can  speak  it  clearly;  for  of  all  this 
large  volume  of  comedies  and  tragedies,  not  one,  till  now,  was  ever  printed 
before.  A  collection  of  plays  is  commonly  but  a  fuw  impression,  th^ 
scattered  pieces  which  were  printed  single,  being  then  only  republished 
together:  Tis  otherwise  here. 

Next,  as  it  is  all  new,  so  here  is  not  any  thing  spurious  or  imposed:  I 
had  the  originals  from  such  its  received  them  from  the  authors  themselves; 
by  those,  and  none  other,  I  publish  this  edition. 

And  as  here  is  nothing  but  what  is  genuine  and  theirs,. so  you  will  findl 
here  are  no  omissions;  you  have  not  only  all  I  could  get,  but  ^//  that  yea 
inust  ever  expect.  For  (besides  those  which  were  formerly  printed)  there 
is  not  any  piece  written  by  these  authors,  either  jointly  or  severally,  but; 
what  are  now  published  to  the  world  in  this  volume.  One  only  nlay  I 
must  except  (for  I  mean  to  deal  openly);  it  is  a  comedy  called  the  Wild* 
Goose  Chase,'  which  hath  been  long  lost,  and  I  fear  irrecoverable;  for  a 
person  of  quality  borrowed  it  from  the  actors  many  years  since,  and  (by 
the  negligence  of  a  servant)  it  was  never  returned;  therefore  now  I  put 
up  this  si  quisy  that  whosoever  hereafter  happily  meets  with  it,  shall  be 
thankfully  satisfied  if  he  please  to  send  it  home. 

Some  plays  (you  know)  written  by  these  authors  were  heretofore 
printed :  I  thought  not  convenient  to  mix  them  with  this  volume,  which 
of  itself  is  entirely  new.  Apd  indeed  it  would  have  rendered  the  book  so 
voluminous,  that  ladies  and  gentlewomen  would  have  found  it  scarce 
manngeable,  who  in  works  of  tnis  nature  must  first  be  remembered.  Be- 
sides, I  considered  those  former  pieces  had  been  so  long  printed  and  re-t 
printed,  that  many  gentlemen  were  already  fawsh^;  ana  I  would  have 
;ione  say,  they  pay  twice  for  the  saijie  book, 

One  thing  1  must  answer  before  it  bp  obiected;  'tis  this:  when  Uiese 
comedies  and  tragedies  were  presented  on  the  stage,  the  actors  omitted 
some  scenes  and  passages  (with  the  authors'  consent)  as  occasion  led  them; 
and  when  private  friends  desired  a  copy,  they  then  (and  justly  too)  tran«r 
scribed  what  they  acted :  But  now  you  have  both  ail  that  was  actcd^  and 
all  that  W(is  not;  even  the  perfect  full  origin^s,  without  the  least  mutila^ 
tion;  so  that  were  th^  authors  living,  (and  sur^  they  can  nev^r  die)  they 
themselves  would  challenge  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  is  here  puhr 
lished ;  this  volume  beiag  now  so  complete  and  finished,  that  the  reader 
must  expect  no  fiitfire  alterations. 

For  literal  errors  co^^nitted  by  the  printer,  it  is  the  fashion  to  ask  par-r 
don,  and  as  mnph  in  fashion  to  take  no  notice  of  him  that  asks  it;  but 
in  this  also  I  have  done  my  ei^deavouj:.  TTwere  vain  to  mention  the 
chargeableness  of  this  work;  for  those  who  pvmed  the  manuscripts,  too 
well l^new  their  value  to  mak^  a  cheap  estin^te  of  any  of  these  pieces; 
and  though  aaQtber  joined  with  we  in  the  purchi^e  and  printing,  yet  the 

■  The  Wild-Goose  Chase,']  Thi?  comedy,  in  the  year  ifc?,  was  published  in  folio,  by 
Lowin  and  Taylor,  two  of  the  players,  with  a  '  Dedication  to  the  Honoui'd,  Few,  Lovers  of 
Dramatick  Poesie,*  and  several  ^ommendatoiy  verses  annexed.  > 

cai«. 
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care  and  pains  was  wBoUy  mine,  which  I  found  to  be  more  than  you  will 
easily  imaging,  unless  you  knew  into  bow  many  bands  the  originals  were 
dispersed:  luey  are  all  now  happily  met  in  this  book,  having  escaped 
th^  Dublic  troubles,  free  and  unmangled.  Heretofore,  when  gentlemen 
desirea  bat  a  copy  of  any  of  these  plays,  the  meanest  piece  here  (if  any  may 
be  called  mean  where  every  one  is  best)  cost  them  more  than  four  times 
the  price  you  pay  for  the  whole  volume.  ' 

I  should  scarce  have  adventured  in  these  slippery  times  on  such  a  work 
as  this,  if  knowing  persons  had  not  ^enerally^  assured  me  that  these  au- 
thors were  the  most  unquestionable  wits  this  kingdom  hath  afforded.  Mr. 
Beaumont  was  ever  acknowledged  a  man  of  a  most  strong  and  searching 
bram;  and  (his  years  considered)  the  most  judicious  wit  these  later  ages  ^ 
have  produced ;  he  died  young,  for  (which  was  an  invaluable  loss  to  this 
nation)  he  left  the  world  when  he  was  not  full  thirty  years  old.  Mr. 
Fletcher  survived^  and  Uved  till  almost  fifty;  whereof  the  worlJj  now  en- 
joys the  benefit.  It  was  once  in  my  thoughts  to  have  printed  Mr.  Flet* 
Cher's  works  by  themselves,*  because  single  and  alone  ne  would  make  a 
just  Tolume;  but  since  never  parted  while  they  Jived,  I  conceived  it  not 
equitable  to  separate  their  ashes. 

It  becomes  not  me  to  say  (though  it  be  a  known  truth)  that  these  au* 
thors  had  not  only  high  unexpressible  gifts  of  nature,  but  also  excellent 
ac(^uired  parts,  being  furnished  with  arts  and  sciences  by  that  liberal  edu- 
cation they  had  at  the  university,  which  sure  is  the  best  place  to  make  a 
great  wit  understand  itself;  this  their  works  will  soon  make  evident.  I  was 
yerv  ambitious  to  have  got  Mr.  Beaumont's  picture;  but  could  not  pos- 
sibly, though  I  spared  no  enquiry  in  those  noble  families  whence  he  was 
descended,  as  also  amoiig  those  gentlemen  that  were  his  acquaintance  ' 
when  he  was  of  the  Inner«Temple:  The  best  pictures,  and  those  most  Hke 
him,  jon  will  find  in  this  volume.  This  figure  of  Mr.  Fletcher  was  cut 
by  several  origin^  pieces,  which  his  friends  lent  me;  but  withal  they  tell 
me,  that  bis  pQimitable  soul  did  shine  through  his  countenance  in  such 
air  and  spirit,  tb^t  the  painters  confessed  it  was  not  easy  to  express  him : 
As  much  ^  could  be,  you  have  here,  and  the  graver  hath  done  his  part. 

Whatever  I  h^v^  seen  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  own  hand,  is  free  from  inter- 
lining} and  his  friends  affirm  he  never  writ  any  one  thing  twice:  ^  It  seems 
he  had  that  rare  felipity  to  prepare  and  perfect  all  first  in  his  own  brain ;  to 
shape  and  attire  his  potions,  to  add  or  loo  off,  before  he  committed  one 
word  to  writing,  aQd  never  touched  pen  till  all  was  to  stand  as  firm  and 
immutable  as  if  engraven  in  brass  or  marble.  But  I  keep  you  too  long 
^om  those  friends  of  his  whom  'tis  better  for  you  to  read;  only  accept 
of  die  honest  eode^vours  of 

One  tbut  is  a  Servant  to  you  all, 

HUMPHEBY  MOSELEY. 

At  the  Prinoe^s  Anns,  in  St.  Pkd*8  Chuich^Yaid, 
Feb.  the  14th,  l646. 


alone. 


*  Fleteher'i  works  hv  themselves.']  If  Mr.  Moseley  c(mld  have  made  this  seoaratiOD,  it 
P^  to  be  regretlea  that  he  left  us  no  intimation  whieh  plays  were  written  by  Fletcher 
lone 

^  He  ntver  turii  any  one  thing  twice^  May  we  not  suppose  this  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
mmon-pbce  compliment?  but  surely  it  is  a  very  injudicious  one.  A  similar  assertion,  ap- 
ed to  Shakopeaie.  has  uBotdtd  mucn  conversation  in  the  literaiy  world. 

^^  BOOKSELLERS' 
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BOOKSELLERS'  ADDRESS. 

(FOLIO  1679.) 


COURTEOUS  READER, 

1  HE  first  edition  of  these  plays  in  this  volume  having  found  that  accept- 
ance as  to  give  us  encouragement  to  make  a  second  impression,  we  were 
very  desirous  they  might  come  forth  as  correct  as  might  be:  And  we  w^ere 
very  opportunely  informed  of  a  copy  which  an  ingenious  and  worthy 
gentleman  had  taken  the  pains  (or  rather  the  pleasure)  to  read  over; 
wherein  he  had  all  along  corrected'  several  faults  (some  very  gross)  whiclr 
had  crept  in  by  the  frequent  imprinting  of  them.     His  corrections  were 
the  more  to  be  valued,  because  he  had  an  intimacy  with  both  our  authors, 
and  had  been  a  spectator  of  most  of  them  when  they  were  acted  in  their 
life-time.    This  therefore  we  resolved  to  purchase  at  any  rate ;  and  ac- 
cordingly with  no  small  cost  obtained  it.     From  the  same  hand  also  we 
received  several  prologues  and  epilogues,  with  the  songs  appertaining  to 
each  play,  which  were  not  in  the  former  edition,  but  are  now  inserted  in 
their  proper  places.     Besides,  in  this  edition  you  have  the  addition  of  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  plays  more  than  were  in  the  former,  which  we  have 
taken  the  pains  and  care  to  collect,  and  print  out  of  quarto  in  this  volume, 
which  for  distinction  sake  are  marked  with  a  star  in  the  catalogue  of  them 
facing  the  first  page  of  the  book.    And  whereas  in  several  of  the  plays 
there  were  wanting  the  names  of  the  persons  represented  therein,  in  tliis 
edition  you  have  them  allprefixed,  with  their  qualities;  which  will  be  a 
great  ease  to  the  reader.    Tnus  every  way  perfect  and  complete  have  you, 
all  both  tragedies  and  comedies  that  were  ever  writ  by  our  authors,  a  pair 
of  the  greatest  wits  and  most  ingenious  poets  of  their  age;  from  whose 
worth  we  should  but  detract  by  our  most  studied  commendations. 

If  our  care  and  endeavours  to  do  our  authors  right  (in  an  incorrupt 
and  genuine  edition  of  their  works)  and  thereby  to  gratify  and  oblige  the 
reader,  be  but  requited  with  a  suitable  entertainment,  we  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  bring  Ben  Jonson's  two  volumes  into  one,  and  publish  the  ii[i 
in  this  form;  and  ^Iso  to  reprint  Old  Shakespeare;  Both  which  are  de^ 
signed  by 

Yours, 

Ready  to  serve  you, 

John  Martyn, 
Henry  Herringmax^ 

KiCHARD    MaRIOT, 


■  He  hid  all  along  corrected,  Src]    Notwithstanding  thi*  bojist,  in  maoy  plays,  the  first 
folio  is  more  conrcct  than  the  second. 
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PREFACE'. 

GIVING  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WRITINGS, 

(OCTAVO,  1711.) 


1?  RANCI8  Beaumont,  Esquire,  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family 
of  that  name,  at  Gracedieu  in  Leicestershire,  and  brother  to  Sir  Henry 
Beaumont,  Knight,  of  the  same  place;  his  grandfather  was  John  Beau- 
mont, 

■  I^rrface,']  To  this  Prtface,  Mr.  Sympson,  in  the  Edition  of  1750,  prefixes  the  following 
Intioduction.  \ 

*7is  really  surprising  that  all  we  know  of  two  such  illustrious  authors  as  Mr.  Beaumont 
and  Mr.  Fktcber  were  is.  That  w^e  know  nothing.  The  composer  of  the  following  Preface, 
and  editor  of  their  works  in  1711,  calls  it  '•  An  Account  of  the  Lives,  &c.  of  his  Authors." 
Bui  he  greatly  miscalls  it,  for  that  they  were  bom  in  such  a  year,  and  died  in  such  a  one,  is  all 
he  has  given  us  of  their  histor}'  and  actions;  and  by  what  I  can  find,  had  they  never  wrote  a 
comedj',  we  should  not  have  known,  but  upon  Mr.  Shirley's  word,  that  in  conversation  they 
tner  had  talked  one. 

Our  authors,  'tl^  tnie,  take  up  articles  in  two  dictionaries,  but  these  contain  little  more 
than  remarks  on  their  dramatic  performances.  Believing  therefore  that  the  no  account,  of  the 
IbUovring  Preface,  contains  as  good  an  account  of  our  authors  as  any  can  be  given,  1  submit 
it  to  the  reader  pure  and  unmix  d,  as  it  came  out  of  the  editor's  lianas,  without  any  alteration 
or  iuterpolation  at  all,  only  striking  out  a  long  quotation  firom  a  very  imperfect  answer  of  Mr. 
Diyden  s  to  the  objections  made  against  Shakespeare  ana  our  authors  by  Mr.  Rhymer. 

But  tlieir  dramatic  is  no  better  Known  than  their  civil  history-;  I  mean  what  part  each  sus- 
tained in  their  poetical  capacities.  Did  Beaumont  plan,  and  Fletcher  raise  the  superstructure  ? 
The-n  'tis  no  wonder  the  work  should  be  all  of  a  piece. 

But  if  each  sustained  both  characters  (as  I  think  is  so  plain  as  not  to  be  doubted)  'tis 
strange  there  should  appear  no  greater  diversity  in  their  writings,  when  the  separate  parts  came 
to  be  put  together. 

For,  unless  1  be  g^reatly  mistaken,  we  cannot  say  that  here  one  laid  down  the  pencil, -and 
there  the  other  took  it  up,  no  more  than  we  can  say  of  any  two  contiguous  colours  in  the 
ninbow^  here  this  ends  and  there  that  begins,  so  fine  is  the  transition,  tliat 


— —  Spectantia  luminajallit. 
Usque  adeo  quod  tangit  idem  est.^ 


Mr.  Seward  will  lay  before  the  reader  what  internal  evidence  he  thinks  he  has  discovered 
of  a  distinction  of  their  hands;  but  in  general  Beaumont's  accuracy,  and  Fletcher's  wit,  are  so 
uiKibtinguishable,  that  Were  we  not  sure,  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  Masque  was  the 
former's,  and  the  Shepherdess  the  latter's  sole  production,  they  might  each  have  [xissed  for  the 
concurrent  labour  of  both,  or  have  changed  nands,  and  the  last  been  taken  for  Beamnont's 
and  tY^  former  for  Fletcher's. 

And  where  is  the  wander,  that  Fletcher's  Works,  which  he  wrote  singly  after  Beaumont's 
death,  should  cany  the  same  strength,  wit,  manner,  and  spirit  in  them,  so  as  not  to  be  dis* 
ccrocd  from  what  ooth  wrote  in  conjunction,  when  as  Sir  J.  Bcrkenhead  tells  us, 

*•  Beaumont  died  5  yet  left  in  legacy 

His  rules  and  standard  wit  (Fletcher)  to  thee;  ■ 
Still  the  same  planet,  tho'  not  fill'd  so  soon, 
A  two-hom'd  crescent  then,  now  one  full-moon. 
Joint  Love  before,  now  Honour  doth  provoke ; 
So  th'  old  twin  giants  forcing  a  huge  oak, 
One  slipp'd  his  footing,  th'  other  sees  him  fall, 
Crrasp'd  the  whole  tree  and  single  held  up  mU." 

And 
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viii  PREFACE,  1711.  ^ 

mont,  Master  of  the  Rolls;  and  his  father  Francis  Beatiiliont,  Judge  €>f  th^ 
Common-Pleas,  who  married  Aiuie  daughter  of  George  Pienrepotit  o 
Home-Pierrepont,  Nottinghamshire,  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
and  after  at  the  Inner-Temple.  He  died  before  he  was  thirty  years  o 
age,  and  was  buried  the  9th  of  March,  l6l5,  at  the  entrance  into  St.  Bene 
diet's  Chapel  in  Westminster-Abbey.  He  left  one  daughter  behind  him 
Mrs.  Frances  Beaumont,  whe  died  m  Leicostershire  since  the  year  1700 
she  had  been  possessed  of  several  poems  of  her  father's  writing,  but  thej 
were  lost  at  sea  coming  from  Ireland,  where  the  had  some  time  Uved  ic 
the  Duke  of  Ormond's  family.  There  was  pubUshed,  after  our  author'] 
death,  a  small  book  containing  several  poems  under  his  name,  aod  ainon£ 
them  the  story  of  Salmacis,  Aroai  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid;  aiMl  « 
translation  of  the  Remedy  of  Love,  from  the  same  author.  The  Poena  oi 
Bosworth-Field,  which  has  been  universally  esteemed,  was  written  by  hit 
brother  John  Beaumont.    , 

John  Fletcheb,  Esquire,  (son  of  Dr.  Riehard  Fletcher,  wbo  ^nras 
created  by  Queen  Elizabeth  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  after  removed  to  Wor- 
cester, and  from  thence,  in  the  year  1593,  to  London),  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  probably  at  Bennet-CoUege,  to  which  his  father  was  by 
his  will  a  benefactor.    He  died  of  the  plague  ia  the  first  year  of  the  reign 


And  since  I  have  quoted  one  poetical  authority,  let  me  give  anodier  (with  a  little  varia* 
n)  from  ^ tnunortal Spenser,  whir' ^— c—  mi tf  — .  ___c -.-r.^ 

The  poet  speaking  of  Priamond,  after  1 


^on)  from  ^  tiamortal  Spenser, 'which  may  farther  illustrate,  if  not  confirm  our  opinion. 
""  '  '    :  he  had  died  by  Cambell's  hand  in  single  combat^  says« 


*'  His  weary  ghost  assoyrd  from  fleshly  band 
Did  not,  as  others  wont,  directly  fly 
Unto  her  rest  in  Pluto*s  grieslv  land, 
Ne  into  air  did  vanish  presently, 

Ne  chaungjed  was  into  a  star  in  sky,  ^  • 

But  by  traduction  was  efVsoon  deriv*d 
Into  his  other ^ro/Aer  that  survived. 
In  whom  he  liv'd  anew,  of  former  life  dq;>nv*d.*' 

The  application  of  these  lines  to  our  authors,  is  so  eaty  that  no  reader  can  mm  it,  and  the 
reason  given  for  the  sameness  of  manner,  spirit,  &c,  in  their  join/  and  single  performances,  so 
clear  for  a  poetical  one,  that  no  one  can  dispute  it.  ^ 

And  as  to  external  evidence,  though  vre  have  enough  of  it,  *tis  so  little  to  be  d^nded  on, 
that  it  has  no  wei|;ht  with  me,  whatever  it  mvy  have  with  the  intelligent  reader.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  vef^iners,  before  our  authors  works,  is  so  extraVasant  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other,  that  if  we  trust  ^>  pane^rist,  Fletcher  was  the  sole  author,  if  that,  Beaumont  wrote 
i^e,  and  if  a  third,  the  whole  was  the  united  work  and  labour  of  both. 

The  printers  of  the  quarto  editions  are  no  more  concordant;  for  in  difierent  years  and 
editions,  you  have  sometimes  Beaumont's  and  Fletcher's  name,  and  sometimes  the  latter' s 
singly  before  the  same  play. 

The  prologue  and  epilogue  writers  ma;^  perhaps  be  more  depended  upon,  but  they  do  not 
go  quite  through  with  their  work  :  for  neither  the  quarto  copies,  nor  the  thirty- four  plays  in 
tne  1647  editkm,  have  all  their  full  quotas  of  head  and  tail-pieces ;  and  of  these  we  have,  tnere 
are  few  that  speak  out,  and  teU  us  fnmi  whose  labours  their  audiences  were  to  expect  either 
pleasure  or  instruction. 

However  this  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader,  by  way  of  notes  to  the 
alphabetical  account  of  our  authors  pieces  (as  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Langbaine^  towards  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  following  Preface ;  and  leave  it  to  his  judgment  to  determine,  how  far  upoa 
•uch  testimony,  the  authors  were  singly  or  jointly  concerned ;  only  I  must  give  this  caution, 
that  where  the  prologue  mentions  poet,  or  author  in  the  singular,  there  I  suppose  Fletcher  is 
only  designed,  where  in  the  plural,  Beaumont  is  included. 

[The  evidence  Mr.  Sympson  here  speaks  of,  the  reader  will  find^  with  mudi  additional 
infbpoation,  in  the  title  of  each  play  0/ the  present  edition.] 
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of  KiBg  Charles  the  First,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Marj  Overj's  Church  in 
Soathwark,  August  the  IQth,  16^,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Seveial  of  thdr  plays  were  printed  in  quarto  while  the  authors  were 
livinff ;  and  in  the  year  1645,  (twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Fletcher, 
sad  Surty  after  that  of  Beaumont)  there  was  published  in  folio  a  collection 
of  sadi  of  their  plays  as  had  not  before  been  printed,  amounting  to  between 
thir^  and  forty.  At  the  beginning  of  this  yolume  are  inserted  a  great  many 
Commendatory  Verses,  written  in  praise  of  the  authors  by  persons  of  their 
aoquaiutance,  and  the  most  eminent  of  that  age  for  wit  ana  quality.  This 
Wlectioa  was  published  by  JMr.  Shirley,  after  the  shutting  up  of  the 
theatres^  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  ten  of  the  most 
&mou8  actors,  who  profess  to  have  taken  great  care  in  the  edition;  they 
lament  their  not  being  able  to  procure  any  picture  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  from 
which  to  take  his  effigies,  as  they  had  done  that  of  Jd'r.  Fletcher:  but, 
tbroogh  the  favour  of  the  present  Earl  of  Dorset,  that  is  now  supplied ; 
tbe  h^  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  that  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  being  taken  from 
originals  in  the  noble  collection  his  lordship  has  at  Knowles. 

In  the  year  16799  there  was  an  edition  m  folio  of  all  their  plays  pub- 
lished, containing  those  formerly  printed  in  quarto,  and  those  in  the 
before-mentioned  folio  edition.  Several^of  the  Conmiendatory  Verses  are 
kft  out  before  that  impression;  but  many  of  them  relating  to  particulars 
of  the  authors,  or  their  plays,  they  are  prefixed  to  this;  and  a  large  omis- 
sion of  part  of  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  of  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  is  sup- 
plied in  this. 

The  frequent  and  ereat  audiences  that  several  of  their  plays  continue 
to  bring,  sufficiently  declares  the  value  this  age  has  for  them  is  eoual  to 
that  of  the  former;  and  three  such  extraordini^  writers  as  Mr.  Waller, 
the  Dake  of  Buckingham,  and  John  late  Earl  of  Kochester,  selecting  each 
of  them  one  of  their  plays  to  alter  for  the  stage,  adds  not  a  little  to  their 
reputation. 

The  Maid's  Tragedy*  was  verv  frequently  acted  after  the  Restoration, 
and  with  the  greatest  applause;  ftlr.  Iiart  plaving  Amintor,  Major  Mohun, 
Melantius,  and  Mrs.  Marshal,  Evodne,  equal  to  any  other  parts  for  which 
they  were  deservedly  famous.  But  the  latter  ending  of  that  play,  where 
the  king  was  killed,  making  it  upon  some  particular  occasion  not  thought 
proper  to  be  farther  represented,  it  was  by  private  order  from  the  court 
iilenced.  This  was  the  reason  Mr.  Waller  undertook  the  altering  the  latter 
part  of  that  play,  as  it  is  now  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  his  works.— 
Upon  which  alteration,  this  following  remark  was  made  by  an  eminent 
hand: 

"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  who  sat  for  the  two  brothers  characters. 
Twas  agreeable  to  Mr.  Waller's  temper  to  soften  the  irigour  of  the  tragedy, 
sa  he  expresses  it;  but  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  tragedy 
itself,  to  make  every  thing  come  off  easily,  I  leave  to  the  critics." 

TTie  Dake  of  Buckingham,  so  celebrated  for  writing  the  Rehearsal, 

*  As  our  authors  were  planning  one  of  their  i^ays  (t}us  mosf  prohahly)  in  a  tavern,  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  over-heard,  by  some  of  the  house,  to  say,  1%  undertake  to  kill  the  King.  Words 
in  a|>peanuice  so  treasonable  as  these  were,  could  not  long  be  kept  concealed,  and  the  disco- 
very of  them  had  like  to  have  cost  our  poet  dear:  but  it  being  demonstrated  that  this  design 
was  only  a^nst  the  person  of  a  scentcal  sovereign,  our  author  was  freed  from  any  farther 
troable,  acS^the  intended  process  entirely  dropped.     Fide  fVinttanlcy" s  English  Poets. 
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made  the  two  last  acts  of  the  Chances  almost  new.   -Mr.  Hart  played  the 

Eart  of  Don  John  to  the  highest  satisfaction  of  the  audience;  the  play 
ad  a  great  run,  and  ever  since  has  been  followed  as  one  of  the  best  enter- 
tainments of  the  stage*  His  Grace,  after  that,  bestowed  some  time  in 
altering  another  play  of  our  authors,  called  Philaster,  or  Love  Lies  a- 
Bleeding;  He  made  very  considerable  alterations  in  i^  and  took  it  with 
him,  intending  to  finish  it  the  last  journey  he  made  to  Yorkshire,  in  the 
year  l686,  I  cannot  learn  what  is  become  of  the  play  with  his  Grace's 
alterations,  t)ut  am  very  well  informed  it  was  since  the  Revolution  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Nevil  Payne,  who  was  imprisoned  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 

1689. 

The  alterations  in  Valentinian,  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  amount  to 
about  a  third  part  of  the  whole;  but  his  lordship  died  before  he  had  done 
all  he  intended  to  it.  It  was  acted  with  very  great  applause,  Mr.  Good- 
man playing  Valentinian,  Mr.  Betterton,  £cius,  and  Mrs.  Barry,  Lucina. 
My  lord  died  in  the  year  1680,  and  the  j^ay  was  acted  in  the  year  1684, 
and  the  same  year  published  by  Mr.  Kobert  Wolsly,  with  a  Preface, 
giving  a  large  account  of  my  lord,  and  his  writings.  This  play,  with,  the 
alterations,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  lordship's  poems  in  octavo. 

Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  page  17,  (in  the  first 
volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  works)  in  a  comparison  of  the  French 
and  English  comedy,  says,  "  As  for  comedy,  repartee  is  one  of  its  chiefest 
graces.  The  greatest  pleasure  of  an  audience  is  a  chase  of  wit  kept  up 
on  both  sides,  and  swiftly  managed :  And  this  our  forefathers  (if  not  we) 
have  had  in  Fletcher's  plays,  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
the  French  poets  can  arrive  at." 

And  in  the  same  Essay,  page  19,  he  says,  '*  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
had,  with  the  advantage  of  Shakespeare's  wit,  which  was  their  precedent, 
great  natural  gifts,  improved  by  study.  Beaumont  especially  being  so 
accurate  a  judge  of  plays,  that  Ben  Jonson,  while  be  lived,  submitted  all 
his  writings  to  his  censure,  and  'tis  thought  used  his  judgment  in  correct- 
ing, if  not  contriving  all  his  plots  ~^What  value  he  hacf  for  him  appears 
by  the  verses  he  wrote  to  him,  and  therefore  I  need  speak  no  farther  of 
it.  The  first  play  that  brought  Fletcher  and  him  in  esteem,  was  Phi- 
laster; for  before  that,  they  had  written  two  or  three  very  unsuccessfully; 
as  the  like  is  reported  of  Ben  Jonson,  before  he  writ  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour.  Their  plots  were  generally  more  regular  than  Shakespeare's, 
especially  those  that  were  made  before  Beaumont's  death.  And  they  un- 
derstood and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much  better;  whose 
wild  debaucheries,  and  quickness  of  wit  in  repartees,  no  poet  can  ever 
paint  as  they  have  done.  Humour,  which  Ben  Jonson  derived  from  par- 
ticular persons,  they  made  it  not  their  business  to  describe;  they  repre- 
sented all  the  passions  very  lively,  but  above  all  love.  I  am  apt  to  beheve 
the  English  language  in  them  arrived  to  its  highest  perfection ;  what  words 
have  since  been  taken  in,  are  rather  superfluous  tnan  necessary.  Their 
plays  are  now  the  most  pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the  stage, 
two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the  year,  for  one  of  Shakespeare's  or 
Jonson's;  the  reason  is,  because  there  is  a  certain  gaiety  in  their  comedies, 
and  pathos  in  their  more  serious  plays,  which  suits  generally  with  all  mens 
humour.  Shakespeare's  language  is  likewise  a  little  obsolete,  and  Ben 
Jonson's  wit  comes  short  of  theirs." 
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This  Essay  of  Mr.  Dryden's  was  written  in  the  year  1666.' 
Mr.  Dryden  said  he  had  been  informed,  that  after  Beaumont's  death, 
Mr.  James  Shirley  was  consulted  by  Fletcher  in  the  plotting  several  of  his 

plays. 

3  ——  tji  the  year  1 666.^  After  this  sentence  was  inserted  Mr.  Dryden's  Remarks  on 
Rymer,  which  Sy^pson,  in  his  Introduction^  p.  xiv.  mentions  having  rejected.  They  here 
ii^Wy  with  the  Fre(acer*8  Obeervations. 

**Ijr  the  year  1677,  Mr.  Rymer  (now  Historiographer  Royal)  published  *The  Tragedies 
of  the  Last  A^  considered,  in  a  Letter  to  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  Esq.*  In  this  treatise  he 
cndcises  upon  Uolio  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  and  the  Kins  and  No  King; 
all  three  written  by  our  authors,  and  the  most  taking  plays  then  acted.  He  has  there  endea* 
Toured  to  the  utmost  the  exposins  their  failings,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  their 
beauties;  Mr.  Rymer  sent  one  of  his  books  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Dryden,  who  on  the  blank 
leaves,  before  the  beginnii^  and  after  the  end  of  the  book,  made  several  remarks,  as  if  he 
desigiied  an  answer  to  Mr.  Ifymer*s  reflections;  they  are  of  Mr.  Dryden's  own  hand-writing, 
and  may  be  seen  at  the  puUisber's  of  this  book ;  'tis  to  be  wished  he  had  put  his  last  hand  to 
'em,  and  made  the  connection  closer,  but  just  as  he  left  them  be  pleased  to  take  them  here 
termini  inserted. 

'^  He  who  undertakes  to  answer  this  excellent  critic  of  Mr.  Rymer,  in  behalf  of  our  Eng- 
lish poets  against  the  Greek,  ought  to  do  it  in  this  manner. 

**  £ither  by  yielding  to  him  the  greatest  part  of  wTiat  he  contends  for,  which  consists  in 
ihis^  that  the  /eauS^  (i.  e.)  the  design  and  conduct  of  it  is  more  condueing  in  the  Greeks,  to 
thoee  exy^s  of  tragedy  which  AristoUe  and  he  propiMe,  namely,  to  cause  terror  and  pity;  yet 
the  granting  this  does  not  set  the  Greeks  above  the  English  poets. 

**  But  Uie  answer  ought  to  prove  two  things ;  first.  That  the  fable  is  not  the  greatest  mas- 
ter-piece of  a  tragedy,  though  it  be  Uie  foundation  of  it. 

"  Seoondly,  That  other  ends  as  suitable  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  may  be  found  in  the 
Kngllchj  which  were  not  in  the  Greek. 

"  Anstotle  places  the  fable  first;  not  quoad  dignitatem,  sed  quoad  Jundamentum ;  for  a 
&ble  never  so  movingly  contrived,  to  those  ends  of  his,  pity  and  terror,  will  operate  nothing 
on  our  afiections,  except  the  characters,  manners,  thoughts  and  words  are  suitable. 

"  So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove.  That  in  all  those,  or  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  we  are  inferior  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides;  and  this  he  has  offered  at  in  some  measure, 
but,  I  think,  a  little  partially  to  the  ancients.. 

**  To  make  a  true  judgment  m  this  oompetitioni  between  the  Gredc  poets  and  the  J^ng- 
liih  in  tragedy,  consider, 

**  I.  How  Aristotle  has  defined  a  tragedy. 
**  n.  What  he  assigns  the  end  of  it  to  be. 
"  IIL  What  he  thinks  the  beauties  of  it. 

"  IV.  The  means  to  attain  the  end  proposed.  Compare  die  Greek  and  English  tragic 
poets  justly  and  without  partiality,  according  to  those  rules. 

**  Then,  Secondly,  consider,  whether  Aristotle  has  made  a  just  definition  of  tragedy,  of 
iu  parts,  of  .itaends,  of  its  bieauties;  and  whether  he  having  not  seen  any  others  but  those  of 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  ^c.  had  ox  truly  could  determine  wluit  all  the  excellencies  of  tragedy 
arte,  and  wherein  they  consist. 

*^  Next  show  in  what  ancient  tragedy  was  deficient;  for  example,  in  the  narrowness  of 
its  f^ts,  and  fewness  of  persons,  and  try  whether  that  be  not  a  fault  in  the  Greek  poets ;  and 
whether  their  excellency  was  so  great,  when  the  variety  was  visibly  so  little :  or  whether  wliat 
they  did  was  not  veiy  easy  to  do. 

*'  Then  make  a  judgment  on  what  the  English  have  added  to  their  beauties :  As  for  ex- 
ample, not  only  more  plot,  but  also  new  passions;  as  namely,  that  of  love,  scarce  touched  on 
by  die  anctenu,  except  in  this  one  example  of  Phedra,  cited  by  Mr.  Rymer,  and  in  that  how 
shcMt  they  were  of  Fletcher.      . 

"  Prove  also  that  love,  beins  an  hert>ic  passion,  is  fit  for  tragedy,  which  cannqtbe  denied; 
because  of  the  examjJe  aUedgea  of  Phadra:  And  how  far  Shmcespeare  has  outdone  them  in 
friendship^  &c.  \ 

"  To  return  to  the  be^ning  of  this  enauiry,  consider  if  pity  and  terror  be  enough  for 
tiagedy  to  move,  and  I  believe  upon  a  true  definition  of  tragedy,  it  will  be  found  that  its  work 
cxtenos  £uther,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners^y  delightful  representation  of  human  life  in 
great  persons,  by  way  of  dialo^e.  If  this  be  true,  then  not  only  pity  and  terror  are  to  be 
Aovca  as  the  only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but  generally  love  to  virtue,  and  hatred  to  vice. 

by 
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j^lays.  It  does  seem  that  Shirley  did  supply  many  that  were  left  imper- 
fect, and  that  the  old  players  gave  some  remains,  or  imperfect  plays  of 

Fletcher^s 

by  shewing^  the  rewards  of  one,  and  punishments  of  the  other;  at  least  by  rendering  virtoe 
always  amiable,  though  it  be  shown  unfortunate;  and  vice  detestable,  though  it  be  shown 
triumphant. 

*' If  then  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  and  discouFRgement  of  vice,  be  the  proper  end  of 
poetry  in  tragedy :  Pity  and  terror,  though  good  means,  are  not  the  only :  For  all  the  passioiis 
m  their  turns  are  to  be  set  in  a  ferment :  as  j<w,  anger,  love,  fear,  are  to  be  used  as  the  poets 
common  places;  aiMl  a  general  concernment  for  the  principal  actors  is  to  be  raised,  by  malt- 
ing them  appear  such  in  their  characters,  their  words  and  actions,  as  will  interest  the  aiidi<« 
ence  in  their  fortunes. 

'*  And  if  after  all,  in  a  large  sense,  pity  comprehends  thit  concernment  for  the  good,  afid 
terror  includes  detestation  for  the  bad ;  then  let  us  consider  whether  the  En^ish  have  not  an- 
swered this  end  of  tragedy,  as  well  as  the  ancients,  or  perhaps  better. 

"  And  here  Mr.  Kymer^s  objections  against  these  plays  are  to  be  impartially  weighed  ; 
that  we  may  see  whether  they  are  of  weight  enough  to  turn  the  balance  against  our  country- 
men* 

*'  It  is  evident  those  plays  which  he  arraigns  have  moved  both  those  passions  in  a  hi^ 
d^ee  upon  the  stag^. 

'*  To  give  the  ^ory  of  this  away  from  the  poet,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  actors,  seems 
unjust. 

'*  One  reason  is,  because  whatever  actors  they  have  found,  the  event  has  been  the  same, 
that  is,  the  same  passions  have  been  always  moved :  Which  shows,  that  diere  b  something  of 
force  and  merit  in  the  plays  themselves,  conducing  to  the  design  of  raising  those  two  passions : 
And  suppose  them  ever  to  have  been  excellently  acted,  yet  action  only  adds  grace,  vigour* 
and  more  life  upon  the  stap,  but  cannot  give  it  wholly  where  it  is  not  first.  But  secondly^  I 
dare  appeal  to  those  who  have  never  seen  them  acted,  if  they  have  not  found  those  two  pas- 
sions moved  within  them;  and  if  the  general  voice  will  carry  it,  Mr.  Rymer*8  prgudice  will 
take  off  his  sin^^e  testimony. 

**  This  being  matter  of^t,  is  reasonably  to  be  established  by  this  appeal :  As  if  one  man 
«ay  it  is  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  conclude  it  to  be  day,  there  needs  no  further  argu- 
ment ag^st  him  that  it  is  so. 

**  If  he  urge,  that  the  general  taste  is  depraved ;  his  arguments  to  prove  this  can  at  best 
but  evince,  that  our  poets  took  not  the  bnt  way  to  raise  those  passions*,  but  experience  proves 
against  him,  that  those  means  which  ^ey  have  used,  have  been  successful,  ana  have  produced 
them. 

**  And  one  reason  of  that  success  is,  in  my  opinion,  this,  that  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher 
have  written  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  nation  m  which  they  lived :  For  though  nature,  as 
he  objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  reason  too  the  same ;  yet  the  climate,  the  age,  the 
depositions  of  the  people  to  whom  a  poet  writes,  may  be  so  different,  that  what  ples^  tht 
Greeks,  would  not  satisfy  an  En^ish  audience. 

"  And  if  they  proceeded  upon  a  foundation  of  truer  reason  to  please  the  Athenians,  than 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  to  please  the  En^ish,  it  only  shows  that  the  Athenians  were  a 
more  judicious  people:  But  the  poet's  business  is  certainly  to  please  the  audience. 

«<  Whether  our  English  audience  have  been  pleased  hitherto  with  acorns,  as  he  calls  it,  or 
with  bread,  is  the  next  question ;  that  is,  whether  the  means  which  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher 
have  used  in  their  plays  to  raise  those  passions  before-named,  be  better  applied  to  the  ends  by 
the  Greek  poets  than  by  them ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  not  grant  him  this  wholly.  Let  it  be 
yielded  that  a  writer  is  not  to  run  down  with  the  stream,  or  to  please  the  people  by  their  own 
usual  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  their  judgpients ;  It  stdl  remains  to  prove  that  our 
theatre  needs  this  total  reformation. 

'*  The  faults  which  he  has  found  in  their  designs,  are  rather  wittily  aggravated  in  many 
places,  than  reasonably  urged;  and  as  much  may  be  returned  on  the  Greeks,  by  one  who 
were  as  witty  as  himself. 

"  Secondly,  They  destroy  not,  if  they  arc  granted,  the  foundation  of  the  fabric,  only 
take  away  from  the  beauty pf  the  symmetry.  For  example:  The  faults  in  the  character  of 
the  King  and  No  King,  are  not,  as  he  makes  them,  such  as  render  him  detestable;  but  only 
imperfectious  which  accompny  human  nature,  and  for  the  most  part  excused  by  theviolcnce 
of  his  love;  so  that  they  destroy  not  our  pity*or  concernment  for  him.  This  answer  may  be 
applied  to  most  of  his  objections  of  that  kind. 

"  AuA  Rollo  commuting  many  murders,  when  he  is  answerable  but  for  one,  is  too 

severely 
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netcliei^s  to  Shirley  to  make  up:  And  it  is  from  hence^  that  in  ihe  first 
ict  of  Love's  Pilgrimage,  there  is  a  scene  of  an  Osder,  transcribed  ver- 

batim 

semd^  anaiipied  hy  hi«i ;  for  k  addt  to  our  horror  and  detesladon  of  the  crimioal.  And 
poetic  justice  is  not  n^lected  neither,  for  we  stab  hinx  in  our  minds  for  ereiy  offence  which 
he  commits ;  and  the  pcnnt  which  the  poet  b  to  gain  upon  the  audience,  is  not  so  much  in 
the  dea£of  an  ofieader,  as  the  raising  an  horror  of  hb  crimes. 

'<  That  the  criminal  diould  neither  be  wholly  guilty,  nor  wholly  innocent,  but  so  parti- 
cipating of  both,  as  to  move  both  pity  and  terrcur,  is  certainly  a  good  rule;  but  not  perpe- 
tually to  be  <^werTed,  for  that  were  to  make  all  tragedies  too  much  alike ;  wluch  objection  he 
{nresaw,  but  has  not  folhr  answered. 

"  To  conclode  therefore,  if  the  plays  of  the  ancients  are  more  correctly  plotted,  ours  are 
more  beaittifolly  written ;  and  if  we  can  raise  passions  as  high  on  worse  foundations,  it  shows 
our  0IUUS  in  tragedy  is  greater,  for  in  all  other  parts  of  it  the  English  have  manifmtly  ex- 
celled them. 

''  For  the  MAe  itself,  'us  in  the  Eo^ish  more  adorned  with  episodes,  and  larger  than  in 
the  GnA  poets,  consequently  more  diverting;  for,  if  the  action  be  but  one,  and  that  plain, 
without  any  ooonterturn  of  design  or  episode  (L  ej  under  plot,  how  can  it  be  so  pleasing  as 
the  Enj^ish,  whi<^  have  both  under-piot,  and  a  turned  design,  which  keeps  the  audience  in 
expectation  of  the  catastrophe?  whereas  in  the  Greek  poets  we  see  through  the  whole  design 

*'  For  the  characters,  they  are  neither  so  many  nor  so  various  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
as  in  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher ;  only  they  are.  moie  adapted  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which 
Amtotie  oommends  to  us;  pity  and  terror. 

"  The  manners  flow  from  the  characters,  and  consequently  must  partake  of  dieir  ad- 
mitMB  and  disadvantages. 

"  The  thooglits  aod  words,  which  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  beauties  of  tragedy,  are  certainly 
moie  neMe  and  more  poetical  in  the  English  than  in  the  Greek,  which  must  be  proved  by 
companDg  them  somewhat  more  equitable  than  Mr.  Rymer  has  done. 

*'  AAer  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  English  way  is  less  conducing  to  move  pity  and 
tenor;  because  they  often  shew  virtue  oppressed,  and  vice  punished ;  where  they  do  not  both 
or  either,  they  are  not  to  be  defended. 

''That  we  may  the  less  wonder  why  pity  and  terror  are  not  noyv  the  only  springs  on 
whidi  our  tragedies  move,  and  that  Shakespeare  may  be  more  excused,  Rapiu  contesses  that 
the  FiCDch  tiagedics  now  all  run  upon  the  ttndre,  and  gives  the  reason,  because  love  is  the 
pamoD  which  most  |»edominates  m  our  souls ;  and  that  therefore  the  passions  represented 
beeome  msipid,  unless  they  are  conformable  to  the  thoughts  of  the  audience;  but  tt  is  to  be 
concluded,  that  this  passion  works  not  now  among  the  French  so  strongly,  as  the  other  two 
^aiDOQgKt  the  ancients.  Amongst  us,  who  have  a  stronger  genius  for  writing,  the  operations 
rmn  the  writing  are  much  stronger;  for  the  raisins  of  Shakespeare's  passions  are  more 
fvm  the  cxceilcney  of  the  wonds  and  thoughts,  than  the  justness  of  the  occasion :  and  if  he 
b»  been  able  to  pick  single  occasions,  he  has  never  founded  the  whole  reasonably,  yet  by  the 
gonns  of  poetry,  in  writuig  he  has  succeeded. 
*'  The  parts  of  a  poem,  tragic  or  heroic,  are, 
'*!.  The  fobk  itself. 

"  IL  TbQ  Older  or  manner  of  its  contrivance,  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  whole. 
"  m.  The  manners,  or  dcMcency  of  the  characters  in  speaking  or  acting  what  is  proper 
isr  them,  and  proper  to  be  shewn  by  the  poet. 
"  IV.  The  thoughts  which  express  the  manners. 
"  V.  The  words  which  express  those  thoughts. 

"in  the  last  of  these  Homer  excels  Virgil,  Virgil  all  other  ancient  poets,  and  Shakci* 
*P«w:  all  modem  poets. 

,  **  For  the  second  of  these,  the  order;  the  meaning  is,  that  a  fable  ought  to  have  a  begin* 
i>^  middle,  and  an  end,'  all  just  and  natural,  so  that  that  part  which  is  the  middle,  could 
Qot  nabirally  be  the  beginning  or  end,  and  so  of  the  rest;  all  are  depending  one  on  another, 
like  the  links  of  a  curious  chain. 

"  If  terror  and  pity  are  only  to  be  raised ;  certainly  this  author  follows  Arbtotle't 
^1  and  Sc^phocles  and  £uripide6*s  example ;  bat  joy  may  be  raised  too,  and  that  doubly, 
^^  bjf  seemg  a  wicked  man  punished,  or  a  good  man  at  last  fortunate;  or  perhaps 
iwi^atioa,  to  see  wickedness  prosperous,  and  goodness  depressed  .  both  these  may  be  pro* 
ftUole  to  the  end  of  tragedy,  reformation  of  maiui'irs;  but  tlic  last  improperly,  only  as  it 
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batim  out  of  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inti,  actiii.  scene  1.  which  pla^ 
written  lonff  after  Fletcher  died,  and  transplanted  into  Love's  Pilgrim; 
after  the  printing  the  New-Inn,  which  was  in  the  year  1630.    And  two 
the  plays  printed  under  the  name  of  Fletcher,  viz,  the  Coronation,  and  thi 
Little  Thief,  have  been  claimed  by  Shirley  to  be  his ;  *tis  probable  thi 
w^re  left  imperfect  by  one,  and  finished  by  the  other. 

begets  pity  in  the  audience;  though  Aristotle,  I  confess,  places  tragedies  of  this  kind  in  ihk 
second  form. 

"  And,  if  we  should  grant  that  the  Greeks  performed  this  better;  perha{)^  it  may  admit 
dispute  whether  pity  and  terror  are  either  the  prime,  or  at  least  the  only  ends  of  tragedv. 

"  It  is  not  enough  that  Aristotle  has  said  so,  for  Aristotle  drew  his  models  of  trageay  IJraiii 
Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and  if  he  had  seen  ours,  mi^ht  have  changed  his  mind. 

"  And  chiefly  we  have  to  say  (what  I  hinted  on  pity  and  terror  m  the  last  paragraph  sav 
one)  that  the  punishment  of  vice  and  reward  of  virtue,  are  the  most  adequate  ends  of  traged]^ 
because  most  conducing  to  good  example  of  life ;  now  pity  is  not  so  easily  raised  for  a  criniina 
(as  the  ancient  tragedy  always  represents  his  chief  person  such)  as  it  is  for  an  innocent  nui^ 
and  the  suffering  of  innocence  and  punishment  of  the  offender,  is  of  the  nature  of  FnglnhJ 
tragedy ;  contrary  in  the  Greek,  innocence  is  unhappy  often,  and  the  offender  escapes.  4 

**  Then  we  are  not  tguched  with  the  sufferings  of  any  sort  of  men  so  much  as  of  lovers; 
and  this  was  almost  unknown. to  the  ancients;  so  that  they  neither  administered  poedcal 
justice  (of  which  Mr.  Rymer  boastji)  so  well  as  we,  neither  knew  they  the  oest common-place 
of  pity,  which  is  love. 

"  He  therefore  unjustly  blames  us  for  not  building  upon  what  the  ancients  left  us,  fbr  it 
seems,  upon  consideration  of  the  premises,  that  we  have  wholly  finished  what  they  begun. 

*'  My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  this ;  that  it  is  extremely  learned ;  but  that  the  author  of 
it  is  better  r^  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English  Poets ;  that  all  writers  ought  to  study  this 
critic  as  the  best  account  I  liave  ever  seen  of  uie  ancients;  that  the  model  ot  tragedy  he  has 
here  given,  is  excellent,  and  extreme  correct;  but  that  it  is  not  the  only  model  of  all  tra^dy^ 
because  it  is  too  much  circumscribed  in  plot,  characters,  &c.  and  lastly,  that  we  may  oe 
taught  here  justly  to  admire  and  imitate  the  ancients,  without  giving  them  the  preference, 
wim  this  author,  in  prejudice  to  our  own  country. 

*'  Want  of  method,  in,  this  excellent  treatise,  makes  the  thoughts  of  the  author  some- 
times obscure. 

'*  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  terror  are  to  be  moved.  Is  that  they  are  tq  be  moved  as  the 
means  conducing  to  the  ends  of  tragedy,  which  are  pleasure  and  instruction. 

"  And  these  two  ends  may  be  thus  distinguished.  The  chief  ends  of  the  poet  b  to  please; 
for  his  immediate  reputation  depends  on  it. 

"  The  great  end  of  the  poem  is  to  instruct,  which  is  performed  by  making  pleasure  the 
Tchicle  of  that  instruction :  for  poetry  is  an  art,  and  all  arts  are  made  to  profit. 

'*  The  pity  which  the  poet  is  to  labour  for,  is  for  the  criminal,  not  for  those,  or  him, 
whom  he  has  murdered,  or  who  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  tragedy :  the  terror  is  likewise 
in  the  punishment  of  the  same  criminal,  who  if  he  be  represented  too  great  an  offender,  will 
not  be  pitied ;  if  alt(^ther  innocent,  his  punishment  will  be  unjust. 

*•  Another  obscurity  is  where  he  says,  Sophocles  perfected  tragedy,  by  introducing  the 
third  actor;  that  is,  he  meant  three  kinds  of  action,  one  company  singing,  or  speaking,  ano- 
ther playing  on  the  music,  a  third  dancing. 

**  Rapin  attributes  more  to  the  diciio,  that  ie,  to  the  words  and  discourses  of  a  trag^y,  than 
Aristotle  nas  done,  who  places  them  in  the  last  rank  of  beauties;  perhaps  only  last  in  ord^r, 
liecause  they  are  the  last  product  of  the  design  of  the  disposition  or  connexion  of  its  parts,  of 
the  characters,  of  the  manners  of  those  charac^ters,  and  of  the  thoughts  of  proceeding  from 
those  manners. 

**  Rapin*s  words  are  remarkable : 

*'  'Tis  not  the  admirable  intrigue,  the  surpri^ng  e%'ent8,  and  extraordinary  incidents  that 
make  the  beauty  of  a  tragedy,  *tis  the  discourses,  when  they  are  natural  and  passionate. 

*'  So  arc  Shakespeare  s.'* 

"  Here  Mr.  Dryden  breaks  off. 

'*  About  a  year  after  Mr.  Rymer's  publishing  his  criticism,  he  printed  a  tragedy  written 
by  himself  in  rnime,  called  Edgar;  or.  The  English  Monarch;  an  heroic  trageay,  dedicatoi 
to  Kine  Charles  the  Second ;  this  play  never  appeared  on  the  stage,  the  players,  not  thinking 
it  worin  their  while,  nor  has  any  one  made  any  criticisms  upon  tnat'* 

Mr. 
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Mr.  LaDgbaine,  in  his  account  of  the  Dramatic  Poets,  printed  in  the 
year  1691,  is  very  particular  upon  the  several  plays  of  our  authors^  and 
ther^ore  I  shall  conclude  with  transcribing  from  him,  page  204,  viz. 
^^  Mr.  B^umont  was  a  master  of  a  eood  wit,  and  a  better  judgment,  that 
Hr.  Jooson  himself  thought  it  no  cusparagement  to  submit  bis  writings 
to  his  correction.  Mr.  Fletcher^s  wit  was  equal  to  Mr.  Beaumont's  judg- 
ment, and  was  so  luxuriant,  that  like  superfluous  branches  it  was  fre- 
quently pruned  by  his  judicious  partner.  These  poets  perfectly  under- 
stood breeding,  and  therefore  successfully  copiea  the  conversation  of 
eentlemcn.  They  knew  how  to  describe  the  manners  of  the  aee;  and 
Fletcher  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  expressing  all  his  thoughts  with  life  and 
briskness.  No  man  ever  understood  or  drew  the  passions  more  lively 
than  he;  and  his  witty  raillery  was  so  dressed,  that  it  rather  pleased  than 
disgusted  the  modest  part  of  his  audience.  In  a  word,  Fletcher's  fancj 
and  BeaomoBt's  judgment  combined,  produced  such  pla^s,  as  will  remain 
moiraments  of  their  wit  to  all  posterity.  Mr.  Fletcher  himself,  after  Mr. 
Beaumont's  death,  composed  several  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  worthy 
of  the  pen  of  so  great  a  master."  And  this  Mr.  Cartwright  alludes  to,  in 
his  verses  before  the  book. 

The  following  verses,  put  under  h^s  folio  picture,  were  written  by  Sir 
John  Berkenhead. 

Felicis  avi,  ac  Prussulis  natui ;  comes 
Bbaumontio;  sic^gmppe  Parnassus f^hiceps; 
Fletcherus  unamin pyramidafurcas  agens.  * 
Stnixit  chorumplus  simplicem  votes  duplex; 
Plus  duplicem  solus;  nee  ullum  transtulit; 
Nee  transferreiidus :  DranuUum  atemi  sales, 
Anglo  theatroy  orbi,  sibi,  superstitiles. 
FLETCHERE,yiicfe5  abs^ue  vultu  pingitur ; 
Quantus!  vel  umbram  circuit  nemo  tuam. 

There  are  fifty-two  plays  written  by  these  authors,  each  of  which  I 

shall  mention  alphabetically. 

Beggars*  Bush,  a  comedy.  This  play  I  have  seen  seveial  times  acted 
vith  applause. 

Bmluca,  a  tragedy.  The  plot  of  this  play  is  borrowed  from  Tacitus's 
Aanals,  lib.  14.  1^  Milton's  History  of  jEngland,  book  ii.  Ubaldino  de 
f'ita  delk  Donne  Illustri  del  Regno  alnghelterra  i^  S€otia,p.7.  Ifc. 

Bloody  Brother,  or  Rollo  Duke  of  Normandy,  a  tragedy  much  in 
truest;  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Rymer's  criticisms  on  it,  has  still  the 
good  fortune  to  please:  it  being  frequently  acted  by  thepresent  company 
of  actors,  at  the  Queen's  Playhouse  in  Dorset-Garden.  The  design  ot  this 
flay  is  history :  See  Herodian,  lib.  4.  Xiphilini  Epit.  Dion,  in  Fit.  Ant. 
Caracalle.    rart  of  the  language  is  copiea  from  Seneca's  Thebais. 

Captain,  a  comedy. 

Chanca,  a  comedy,  revived  by  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  very 
fflDch  improved;  beinff  acted  with  extraordinary  applause  at  the  Theatre 
in  Dorset-Garden,  and  printed  with  the  alterations,  London,  4to,  1682. 
Thii  play  is  built  on  a  novel  written  by  the  famous  Spaniard  Miguel  de 
Cervantes,  called  The  Lady  Cornelia ;  which  the  reader  may  read  at  large 
in  a  folio  volume  called  Six  Exemplary  Novels, 
i  Coronatitfn, 
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Coronation^  a  tragi-comedy. 

Coxcomb,  a  comedy^  which  was  revived  at  the  Theatre^Royal,  the  pro- 
logue being  spoken  by  Joe  Haines. 

CupiiTs  Revenge,  a  tragedy. 

Custom  of  the  CoHntry,  a  tragi-comedy.  This  is  accounted  an  excel- 
lent play;  the  plot  of  Rutilio,  Duarte,  and  Guiomar,  is  founded  on  one 
of  Malespini's  novels,  deca.  vi.  nov.  6. 

DoMe  Marriage,  a  tragedy,  which  has  been  revived  some  years  ago ; 
as  I  learn  from  a  new  prologue  printed  in  Covent-Garden  Drollery,  p.  14. 

Elder  Brother,  a  comedy,  which  has  been  acted  with  good  applause. 

Faithful  Shepherdess,  a  pastoral,  writ  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  commended 
by  two  copies  written  by  the  judicious  Beaumont,  and  the  learned  Jonson^ 
which  are  inserted  among  the  Commendatory  Poems  at  the  beginning  of 
this  edition.  When  this  pastoral  was  first  acted  before  their  majesties  at 
Somerset-House  on  twelfth-night,  1633,  instead  of  a  prologue,  there  was 
a  song  iu  dialogue,  sung  between  a  priest  and  a  nymph,  which  was  writ 
by  Sir  William  D'Avenant;  and  an  epiloeue  was  spoken  by  the  Lady 
Mary  Mordant,  which  the  reader  may  reaid  in  Covent-Garden  Drollery, 
p.  86. 

Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  a  tragi  -  comedy.  Mariana*s  disowning^  Cse* 
sario  for  her  son,  and  the  duke's  injunction  to  marry  him,  is  related  by 
Causin  in  his  Holy  Court,  and  is  transcribed  by  Wanley  in  his  History 
of  Man,  fol.  book  3.  chap.  26. 

False  One,  a  tragedy.  This  play  is  founded  on  the  adventures  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  Egypt,  and  his  amours  with  Cleopatra.  See  Suetonius,  Plu- 
tarch, Dion,  Appian,  Florus,  Eutropius,  Orosius,  8cc. 

Four  plays,  or  Moral  representations  in  One:  viz.  The  Triumph  of  Ho^ 
nour;  The  Triumph  of  Love;  The  Triumph  of  Death;  The  Triumph  of 
Time.  I  know  not  whether  ever  these  representations  appeared  on  the 
stage,  or  no.  ^  The  Triumph  of  Honour  is  founded  on  Boccace  his  novels, 
day  10  nov.  6.  The  Triumph  of  Love,  on  the  same  author,  day  5.  nov.  8. 
The  Triumph  of  Death,  on  a  novel  in  The  Fortunate,  Deceived,  and  Un- 
fortunate Lovers,  part  3.  nov.  3.  See  besides  Palace  of  Pleasure,  nov. 
40.  Belleforest,  &c.  The  Triumph  of  Time,  as  far  as  falls  within  my  dis- 
covery, is  whoHy  the  author's  invention. 

Honest  Mans  Fortune,  a  tragi-comedy.  As  to  the  plot  of  Montague's 
beinff  preferred  by  Lamira  to  be  her  husband,  when  he  was  in  adversity, 
and  least  expected,  the  like  story  is  related  by  Heywood,  History  of  Wo- 
men, b.  9*  p-  64 1 . 

Humorous  Lieutenant,  a  tragi-comedy,  which  I  have  often  seen  acted 
with  applause.  The  character  of  the  Humorous  Lieutenant  refusing  to 
fight  after  he  was  cured  of  his  wounds,  resembles  die  story  of  the  soldier 
belonging  to-LucuUus,  described  in  the  Epistles  of  Horace,  lib.  2.  ep.  2. 
but  the  very  story  is  related  in  Ford's  Apothemis,  p.  30.  How  near  the 
poet  keeps  to  the  historian  I  must  leave  to  mose  that  will  compare  the 
play  with  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  the  father  , 
andf  the  son.  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Demetrius,  Diodorus,  Justin,  Ap- 
pian,  &c. 

Island  Princess,  a  tragi-comedv.  This  play  about  three  years  ago  was 
revived  with  alterations  by  Mr.  Tate,  being  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
printed  ia  4to.  London,  16B7i  and  dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Henry  Lord  Walgrave. 
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King  and  Nq  Kisig^  a  tragi-com^y,  which  notwithstanding  its  errors 
discovered  by  Mr.  Rymer  in  his  criticisms,  has  always  b^eri  acted  with 
applause,  and  has  lately  been  revived  on  our  present  theatre  with  so  great 
success,  that  we  may  justly  say  with  Horace, 

*'  Hac  plaettit  stmel,  hoc  decit  repetita  placehit'* 

Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  a  comedy.  This  play  was  in  vogue 
some  years  since,  it  being  revived  by  the  King's  House,  and  a  new  pro- 
logue (instead  of  the  old  one  in  prose)  being  spoken  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Guin; 
The  bringing  the  Citizen  and  his  Wife  upon  the  stage,  was  possibly  in 
imitation  of  Ben  Jouson's  Staple  of  News,  who  has  introduced  on  the 
staf  e  Four  Gossips,  lady-like  attired,  who  remain  during  the  whole  action^ 
ana  criticise  upon  each  scene. 

Knight  of  Malta,  a  tragi-comedy. 

Xoow  o/''^CanJy,  a  tragi -comedy. 

Little  French  %awi/er,  a  comedy.  The  plot  is  borrowed  from  Gusman^ 
or  the  Spanish  Rogue,  part  ii.  chap.  4.  The  story  of  Dinant,  Cleremont, 
and  Lamira,  being  borrowed  from  Don  Lewis  de  Castro,  and  Don  Rode- 
rigo  de  Montalva.  The  like  story  is  in  other  novels;  as  in  Scarron's  No- 
Tel,  called  The  Fruitless  Precaution;  and  in  The  Complaisant  Companion^ 
8vo.  p.  263,  which  is  copied  from  the  above-mentioned  original. 

Love's  Cure,  or  llie  Martial  Maid,  a  comedy. 

Love's  Pilgrimage,  a  comedy.  This  I  take  to  be  an  admirable  comedy. 
The  foundation  of  it  is  built  on  a  novel  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  called 
The  Two  Damsels.  The  scene  in  the  first  act,  between  Diego  the  host  of 
Ossuna,  and  Lazaro  his  ostler,  is  stolen  from  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn; 
which  I  may  rather  term  borrowed,  for  that  play  miscarrying  in  the 
action,  I  suppose  they  made  use  of  it  with  Ben*s  consent. 

Lovers*  Progress,  a  tragi-comedy.  This  play  is  built  on  a  French  ro- 
mance written  by  Mr.  Daudiguier,  called  Lysander  and  Calista* 

Loyal  Subject,  a  tragi-comedy. 

Mad  Lover,  a  tra^i-comedy.  The  design  of  Cleanthe's  suboiiiing  tht 
Priestess  to  give  a  false  oracle  in  favour  of  her  brother  Syphax,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  story  of  Mundus  and  Paulina,  described  at  large  by  Jo^ 
sephus,  hb.  xviii.  chap.  4.  This  play  Sir  Aston  Cokain  has  chiefly  com- 
mended in  his  copy  of  verses  on  Mr*  Fletcher's  plays.  See  the  verset 
before  this  edition;  and  Cokain's  Poems,  p.  lOh 

Maid  in  the  Mill,  a  comedy.  This  play,  amongst  others,  has  likewise 
been  revived  by  the  Duke's  House.  The  plot  of  Antonio,  Ismenia,  and 
Aminta,  is  borrowed  from  Gerardo,  a  romance  translated  from  the  Spanish 
of  Don  Gonzalo  de  Cespides,  and  Mcjneces ;  see  the  story  of  Don  Jayme> 
p.  350.  As  to  the  plot  of  Otrante's  seizing  Florimel  the  miller's  supposed 
daughter,  and  attempting  her  chastity :  'Tis  borrowed  from  an  Italian  novel 
writ  by  Bandello;  a  translation  of  which  into  French,  the  reader  may  find 
in  Les  Histoires  Traffiques,pdr  M.  Belleforest,  torn,  1;  hist,  12.  The  same 
story  is  related  by  M.  Goulart;  see  Les  Uistoires  admirables  de  n6tre  tems^ 
8vo.  torn.  1.  p.  212. 

Maid's  Tragedy,  a  play  which  has  always  been  acted  with  gteat  applansi^ 
at  the  King's  Theatre;  and  which  had  still  continued  on  the  Fnglish  sta^ei 
I>ad  not  King  Charles  the  Second,  for  some  particular  reasons,  forbid  its 
further  appearance  during:  his  reiijn.     It  has  since  been  revived  by  Mr* 

VOL.L  "  ^d  Wulkf; 
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Waller,  the  last  act  having  been  wholly  altered  to  nlease  the  court.    This 
last  act  is  published  in  Mr.  Waller's  Poems,  printeaSvo.  in  London,  171  !• 

Masque  of  Grays-Inn  Gentlemen,  and  the  Inner^Temple.  This  masque 
was  written  by  Mr.  Beaumont  alone,  and  presented  before  the  King  and 
Queen  in  the  Banqueting-House  of  Whitehall,  at  the  marriage  of  the 
illustrious  Frederick  and  Elizabeth,  Prince  and  Princess  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine. 

Monsieur  Thomas,  a  comedy,  which  not  long  since  appeared  on  th^ 
present  stage  under  the  name  of  Trick  for  Trick. 

Nice  Valour;  or  The  Passionate  Madman,  a  comedy. 

Nisht-fValker;  or  The  Little  Thief,  a  comedy,  which  I  have  seen 
acted  by  the  King's  servants,  with  great  applause,  both  in  the  city  and 
country. 

Noble  Gentleman,  a  comedy,  which  was  lately  revived  by  Mr.  Durfey, 
under  the  title  of  The  Fool's  Preferment,  or  Ihe  Three  Dukes  of  Dan- 
stable. 

Philaster;  or.  Love  Lies  a-Bleeding,  a  tragi-comedy,  which  has  always 
been  acted  with  success,  and  has  been  the  diversion  of  the  stage,  even  in 
these  days.  This- was  the  first  play  that  brought  these  excellent  authors 
in  esteem;  and  this  play  was  one  of  those  that  were  represented  at  the 
old  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  when  the  women  acted  alone.  The 
prologue  and  epilogue  were  spoken  by  Mrs.  Marshal,,  and  printed  in 
tJovent-Garden  Drollery,  p.  18.  About  this  time  there  was  a  prologue 
written  on  purpose  for  the  women  by  Mr.  Dryden,  and  is  printed  in  bis 
Miscellany  Poems  i^  8vo.  p.  285. 

Pilgrim,  a  comedy,  which  was  revived  some  years  since,  and  a  pro- 
logue spoke,  which  the  reader  may  find  in  Covent-Garden  Drollery,  p.  12. 

Prophetess,  a  tragical  history,  which  has  lately  been  revived  by  Mr. 
Dryden,  under  the  title  of  The  Prophetess;  or  The  History  of  Dioclesian, 
with  alterations  and  additions,  after  the  manner  of  an  opera,  represented 
at  the  Queen's  Theatre^  and  printed  4to.  London,  I69O.  For  the  plot 
consult  Eusebius,  lib.  viii.  Nicephorus,  lib.  vi.  and  vii.  Vopisc.  Car.  and 
Carin.  Aur.  Victoris  Epitome.  JEutropius,  lib.  9.  Baronius  An.  204.  &c. 
Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  Ifi.     Coeffeteau,  1.  xx.  &c. 

Queen  of  Corinth,  a  tragi-comedy. 

Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  a  tragi-comedy,  which  within  these  few 
years  has  been  acted  with  applause,  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  Dorset- 
Garden. 

Scornful  Lady,  a  comedy,  acted  with  good  applause,  even  in  these 
times,  at  the  theatre  in  Dorset-Garden.  Mr.  Dryden  has  condemned  the 
conclusion  of  this  play,  in  reference  to  the  conversion  of  Moorcraft  the 
usurer;  but  whether  this  catastrophe  be  excusable,  I  must  leave  to  the 
critics. 

Sea-Voyage,  a  comedy  lately  revived  by  Mr.  Durfey,  under  the  title 
of  The  Commonwealth  of  Women.  This  play  is  suppo^d  by  Mr.  Dry- 
den, (as  I  have  observed)  to  be  copied  from  Shakespeare's  Tempest. 

*'  The  stonn  which  vanish'd  on  the  neighbouring  shore. 
Was  taught  by  Shakespeare's  Tempest  first  to  roar  j 
That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  enchanted  isle." 

Spanish 
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Spanish  Curate,  a  comedy,  frecjuently  revived  with  general  applause. 
The  plot  of  Don  Henrique,  Ascaoio,  Violante,  and  Jacintha,  is  borrowed 
from  Gerardo's  History  of  Don  John,  p.  202,  and  that  of  Leandro,  Bar- 
tolus,  Amarantha,  and  Lopez,  from  The  Spanish  Curate  of  the  same  au- 
thor, p.  214,  &c. 

Thierry  and  Theodoret,  a  tragedy.  This  play  is  accounted  by  some  an 
excellent  old  play;  the  plot  of  it  is  founded  on  history.  See  the  French 
Chroniclesln  the  reign  of  Clotaire  the  Second.  See  Fredegarius  Scho- 
Jasticus,  Aimoinus  Monachus  Floriacensis,  De  Serres,  Mezeray,  Crispin, 
&c. 

Tuso  Noble  Kimmm,  a  tragi-comedy.  This  play  was  written  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  and  Mr.  Shakespeare.  The  story  is  taken  from  Chaucer's 
Knight's  Tale,  which  Mr.  Dryden  has  admirably  put  into  modern  English; 
it  is  the  first  poem  in  his  Fables. 

Falentinian,  a  tragedy  revived  not  loiig  ago  by  that  great  wit,  the 
Earl  of  Rochester;  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  printed  in  4to.  i68j, 
with  a  preface  concerning  the  author  and  his  writings.  For  the  plot  see 
the  writers  of  those  times;  as  Cassidori  Chron.  Amm.  Marcell.  Hist.  Eva* 
grius,  lib.  ii.  Procopius,  &c. 

Wife  for  a  Month,  a  tra^i-comedy.  This  play  is  in  m}'^  poor  judgment 
well  worth  reviving,  and  with  the  alteration  of  a  judicious  pen,  would  be 
an  excellent  drama.  The  character  and  story  of  Alphonso,  and  his  bro- 
ther Frederick's  carriage  to  him,  much  resembles  the  history  of  Sancho 
the  Eighth,  King  of  Leon.  I  leave  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of  his  story 
in  Mariana,  and  Louis  de  Mayerne  Turquet. 

Wild-Goose  Chase,  a  comedy  valued  by  the  best  judges  of  J)oetry. 

IVit  at  several  Weapons,  a  comedy  which  by  some  is  thought  very 
diverting;  and  possibly  was  the  model  on  which  the  characters  of  the 
Elder  Palatine  and  Sir  Morglay  Thwack  were  built  by  Sir  William 
D*Avenant,  in  his  comedy  called  The  Wits. 

Wit  without  Money,  a  comedy  which  I  have  seen  acted  at  the  Old 
House  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  with  very  great  applause;  the  part  of  Va- 
lentine being  played  by  that  complete  actor  Major  Mohun,  deceased.  This 
was  the  first  play  that  was  acted  after  the  burning  of  the  King's  House  in 
Drury-Lane,  a  new  prologue  being  writ  for  them  by  Mr.  Dryden,  printed 
in  his  Miscellany  Poems  in  8vo.  p.  285. 

Woman-Hater,  a  comedy.  This  play  was  revived  by  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  and  a  new  prologue  (instead  of  the  old  one  writ  in  prose) 
was  spoken,  which  the  reader  may  peruse  in  Sir  William's  Works  in  folio, 
p.  249.     This  plav  was  one  of  those  writ  by  Fletcher  alone. 

Women  Pleas d,  a  tragi-comedy.  The  comical  parts  of  this  play 
throughout  between  Bartello,  Lopez,  Isabella,  and  Claudio,  are  founded 
on  several  of  Boccace's  novels.    See  day  7.  nov.  6.  and  8.  day  8.  nov.  8. 

Woman^s  Prize;  or,  The  Tamer  Tam'd,  a  comedy,  written  on  the  same 
foundation  with  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  or  which  we  may 
better  call  a  second  part  or  counterpart  to  that  admirable  comedy.  This 
was  writ  by  Mr.  Fletcher's  pen  likewise. 


MR 
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The  public  at  length  receives  a  new  edition  of  the  two  great  poets,  who, 
with  a  fate  in  each  case  alike  unjust,  were  extolled  for  near  a  century  after 
their  deaths,  as  equals,  rivals,  nay,  superiors  to  the  immortal  Shakespeare; 
l)ut  in  the  present  age  have  been  depressed  beneath  the  smooth-polished 
enervate  issue  of  the  modern  drama.  And  as  their  fame  has  been  so  dif- 
ferent with  respect  to  other  poets,  so  hi^s  it  varied  also  between  themselves. 
Fletcher  was  a  while  supposed  unable  to  rise  to  ^ny  height  qf  eminence, 
had  not  Beaumont's  stronger  arm  bore  him  upwards.  Yet  no  sooner  had 
lie  lost  that  aid,  and  demonstrated  that  it  was  delight  and  love,  no^  nece^ 
sity,  which  made  him  soar  abreast  with  his  amiable  friend;  but  the  still 
injurious  world  began  to  strip  the  plumes  from  Beaumont,  and  to  dress 
Fletcher  in  the  whole  fame,  leaving  to  the  former  nothing  but  the  mere 
pruning  of  Fletcher's  luxuriant  wit,  the  lima  labor,  the  plummet,  and  the 
rule,  but  neither  the  plan,  materials,  composition,  or  ornaments.  This  i« 
(Urectlj  asserted  in  Mr.  Cartwright's  Commendatory  Poem  on  Fletche^. 

"  Who  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birth 
To  knowing  Beaumont  er6  it  did  come  forth. 
Working  again  until  he  said,  *  twos  Jit, 
And  ra^e  him  the  sobriety  of  his  wit. 
Tho*  thus  he  calPd  \mjuJ^e  into  In^fame, 
And  for  that  aid  allow'd  him  half  the  name"  &c. 

Seb  Caiitwright*s  Poem  below. 

l^r.  Harris,  in  his  Commendatory  Poem,  makes  Beaumont  a  mere  dead 
weight  hanging  on  the  boughs  of\  Fletcher*s  palm. 


."  When  thou  didst  sit 


But  as  a  joint  commissioner  in  wit ; 

When  it  had  plummets  hun^  on  to  suppress 

Its  too-luxuriant  growing  mightiness. 

*Till  as  that  tree  which  scorns  to  be  kept  down. 

Thou  grew*st  to  govern  the  whole  stage  alone.*' 

I  believe  this  extremely  injurious  to  Beaumont;  but  as  the  opinion,  or 
something  like  it,  has  lived  for  ages,  and  is  frequent  at  this  day,  it  is  time 
at  length  to  restore  Beaumont  ip  the  full  rank  of  fellowship  which  he 
possessed  when  living,  and  to  fix  the  standard  of  their  respective  merits, 
before  we  shew  the  degree  in  which  their  united  fame  ought  to  be  placed 
on  the  British  theatre. 

Mr.  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Harris  wrote  thirty  years  after  Beaumont*s 
death,  and  twenty  after  Fletcher's ;  and  none  pf  the  numerous  contem-^ 
porary  poems,  published  with  theirs  before  the  first  folio  edition  of  bur 
authors,  degrade  Beaumont  so  very  low  as  these.  Sir  John  Berkenhead 
allows  him  a  full  moiety  of  the  fame,  but  seems  to  think  his  genius  more 
turned  to  grave  sublimity  than  to  sprightliness  of  imgination. 

•'  Fletcher's  keen  treble,  and  deep  Bcaumont*s  base.** 

Thus 
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Thns  has  this  line  of  Sir  John's  been  hitherto  read  and  understood,  but 
its  authenticity  in  this  light  will  be  disputed  when  we  come  to  that  poem, 
luid  the  justness  of  the  character  at  present.  We  have  among  the  Com- 
mendatory Poems,  one  of  Mr.  Earle's,  wrote  immediately  after  Beaumont's 
death,  and  ten  years  before  Fletcher's.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  ac- 
quaintance as  well  as  contemporary,  and  his  testimony  ought  to  have 
much  more  weight  than  all  the  traditional  opinions  of  those  who  wrote 
^irty  years  after-  He  ascribes  to  Beaumont  three  first-rate  plays;  The 
Maid's  Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  The  King  and  No  King.  The  first  of  these 
has  a  grave  sublimity  mingled  with  more  horror  and  fury  than  are  fre- 
quently seen  among  the  gay-spirited  scenes  of  Fletcher,  and  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  report  of  Beaumont's  deep  base.  But  there  is  scarce  a  more 
lively-spiriteci  character  in  all  their  plays  than  Philaster,  and  I  believe 
Beaumont  aimed  at  drawing  a  Hamlet  racked  with  Othello's  love  and 
jealousy.  The  King  and  No  King  too  is  extremely  spirited  in  all  its 
characters;  Arbaces  holds  up  a  mirror  to  all  men  o{  virtuous  principles  but 
violent  passions.  Hence  he  is  as  it  were  at  once  magnanimity  and  pride, 
patience  and  fury,  gentleness  and  rigor ,  chastity  and  incest,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  mixture  of  virtues  and  vices  that  any  poet  has  drawn,  except  the 
Hotspur  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis  Acer^  of 
Homer.  (For  a  defence  of  this  character  against  Mr.  Rymer's  cavils,  see 
the  conclnding  note  on  King  and  No  King.)  Bessus  and  his  two  Swords- 
men in  this  play  are  infinitely  the  liveliest  comic  characters  of  mere  brag* 
S'ng  cowards  which  we  have  in  our  languag^;  and  if  they  do  not  upon 
e  whole  equal  the  extensive  and  inimitable  humours  of  FalstJ^ff  and  his 
companions^  they  leave  all  other  characters  of  the  same  species,  even 
ShaJcespeare's  own  ParoUes  far  behind  them. 

Our  excellent  Congreve  has  consolidated  the  two  Swordsmen  to  form 
his  Captain  Bluff.  And  be  it  his  honour  to  have  imitated  so  well,  though 
he  is  far  from  reaching  the  originals.  Beaumont  lived  in  the  age  of  duel* 
ling  upon  every  slight  punctilio.  Congreve  wrote  his  Bluff  in  the  Flanders 
war:  times  when  a  braggart  was  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  characters; 
and  so  far  was  Beaumont  from  the  supposed  grave  solemn  tragic  poet  only, 
that  comic  humour,  particularly  in  drawing  cowardice,  seems  his  peculiar 
talent.     For  the  spirit  of  Bessus  paulum  mutatus,  changed  only  so  as  to 

five  a  proper  novelty  of  character,  appears  again  in  The  Nice  Valour;  or, 
'assionate  Madman.  The  traces  of  the  same  hand,  so  strongly  marked 
in  thiis  play,  strike  a  new  light  upon  Beaumont's  character.  For  in  a 
letter  to  Jonson,  printed  at  the  end  of  The  Nice  Valour,  vol.  x.  he  speaks 
of  himself  not  as  a  mere  corrector  of  others  works,  but  as  a  poet  of  ac- 
knowledged eminence,  and  of  The  Nice  Valour,  and  some  other  comedy, 
(which  the  publisher  of  the  second  folio  *  took  for  the  Woman-Hater)  as 

■  The  publisher  of  the  second  folio  added  several  genuine  son^,  prologues,  epilogues,  and 
some  lines  im  partic^ar  plays  not  contained  in  any  former  edition,  which,  by  the  account 
giveo,  they  perhaps  got  from  either  an  old  actor,  or  a  playhouse-prompter ;  they  saj,  from  a 
oentlcman  who  had  been  intimate  with  both  the  authors,  they  probably  were  directed  by 
Iigbts  received  from  him  to  place  The  Woman-Hater  directly  before  The  Nice  Valour,  and  to 
TBoke  this  the  other  play  Beaumont  claims.  The  Little  French  Lawyer,  and  The  Knieht  of 
the  Burning  Festle,  are  most  certainly  two  plays  which  Beaumont  had  a  large  share  in,  &  hk 
hand  is  very  visible  in  the  extreme  droll  character  of  The  French  Lawyer  who  runs  duello- 
mad',  the  prologue  talks  of  the  authors  in  theplural  number,  and  the  strain  of  high  burlesque 
appears  very  similar  in  the  two  characters  of  Lazarillo  in  The  Woman-Hater,  and  Ralpho  in 
The  Burning  Pestle.  Beaumont's  name  too  is  put  first  in  the  title-page  of  the  first  quarto  of 
this  last  play,  published  a  few  years  after  Fletchefs  death.  ' 

his 
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hid  plays  (which  must  be  understood  indeed  as  chiefly  his,  not  excluding 
Fletcher's  assistance.)  Now  these  two  plays  totally  differ  in  their  manutr 
from  all  that  Fletcher  wrote  alone.  They  consist  not  of  characters  trom 
real  life^  as  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare  draw  theirs,  but  of  passions  and  Au"- 
mours  personizedy  as  cowardice  in  Lapet,  nice  honour  in  Shamont,  the  ixiad* 
ness  of  different  passions  in  the  Madman,  the  love  of  nice  eating  in  Laza- 
rillo,  the  hate  ofzsmnen  in  Gonderino.  This  is  Jonsoa's  maimer^  to  wUom 
in  the  letter  quoted  abovey  Beaumont  indeed  acknowledges  that  he  owed  iu 

'  Fate  once  again 


Bring  me  to  thee,  who  canst  niake  smooth  and  plain 

The  way  of  knowltdge  for  me,  and  then  1, 

Who  have  no  good  but  in  thy  company. 

Protest  it  will  my  j^reatest  comfort  oe 

T*  acknowledge  all  I  have  to  flow  from  thee. 

Ben,  when  these  scenes  are  perfect  we'll  taste  wine: 

rn  drink  thy  muses  health,  thou  shalt  quaff  mine." 

Does  Jonson  (who  is  said  constantly  to  have  consulted  Beaumont,  and 
to  have  paid  the  greatest  deference  to  his  judgment)  does  he,  I  say,  treat 
him  in  his  Answer  as  a  mere  critic^  and  judge  of  others  works  only?  No: 
but  as  an  eminent  poet ^  whom  he  loved  with  a  zeal  enough  to  kindle  a  love 
to  his  memory,  as  long  as  poetry  delights  the  understanding,  or  friendship 
warms  the  hedrt. 

**  How  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  muse. 
That  unto  me  dost  such  religion  use ! 
How  I  do  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 
The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth  l" 

See  the  remainder  of  this  poem  iii.  of  the  Commendatory  Verses;  see 
also  th^Jirst  of  these  poems  by  Beaumont  himself,  the  close  of  which  will 
sufficiently  confirm  both  his  vigour  of  imagination  and  ^rightUness  of 
humour.  Having  thus,  we  hope,  dispersed  the  cloud  that  for  a^es  has 
darkened  Beaumont's  fame,  let  it  again  shine  in  full  lustre  Britannia^  sidm 
alterum  et  decus  gemellnm.  And  let  us  now  examine  the  order  and  magni- 
tude of  this  poetic  constellation,  and  view  the  joint  characters  of  Beau*> 
mont  and  Fletcher. 

These  authors  are  in  a  direct  mean  between  Shakespeare  and  Jonson, 
they  do  not  reach  the  amazing  rapidity  and  immortal Jiights  of  the  former, 
but  they  soar  with  more  ease  and  to  nobler  heights  than  the  latter;  they 
have  less  of  the  os  magna  sonans,  the  vivida  vis  animi,  the  noble  enthmiasniy 
the  muse  ofjire^  the  terrible  graces  of  Shakespeare,  but  they  have  much 
more  of  all  these  than  Jonson.  On  the  other  hand,  in  literature  they 
much  excel  the  former,  and  are  excelled  by  the  latter ;  and  therefore  they 
are  more  regular  in  their  plots  and  more  correct  in  their  sentiments  and  diction 
than  Shakespeare,  but  less  so  than  Jonson.  Thus  far  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher are  one,  but  as  hinted  above,  in  this  they  differ;  Beaumont  studied 
and  followed  Jonson's  manner,  personized  the  passions,  and  drew  nature  in 
her  extremes;  Fletcher  followed  Shakespeare  and  nature  in  her  usual  dress 
(this  distinction  only  hokls  with  regard  to  their  comic  works,  for  in  tragedies 
they  all  chiefly  paint  from  real  life.)  Which  of  these  manners  is  most 
excellent  may  be  difhcult  to  say;  the  former  seems  most  striking,  the  latter 
more  pleasing;  the  former  shews  vice  and  folly  in  the  most  ridiculous  lights, 
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Ae  bUter  more  folly  shews  each  man  himself^  and  unlocks  the  utmost 
Rcefties  of  the  heart. 

Great  are  the  names  of  the  various  masters  who  followed  the  one  and 
Ae  other  manner.  Jonson^  Beaumont,  and  Moliere  list  on  one  side ;  Te* 
lence,  Shakespeare,  and  Fletcher  on  the  other. 

But  to  return  to  our  duumvirate^  between  whom  two  other  small  dif- 
ferences are  observable.  Beaumont,  as  appears  by  various  testimonies  and 
chiefly  by  his  own  letter  prefixed  to  the  old  folio  edition  of  Cliaucer^  was 
a  hara  student;  and  for  one  whom  the  world  lost  before  he  was  thirty^  had 
a  surprising  compass  of  literature:  Fletcher  was  a  polite  rather  than  a 
ixtp  scholar,  and  conversed  with  men  at  least  as  much  as  with  books. 
Heace  the  gau  sprigktliness  and  natural  ease  of  his  young  sentleman  are 
allowed  to  he  inimitable;  in  these  he  has  been  preferred  by  judges  of  can^ 
dour  even  to  Shakespeare  himself.  If  Beaumont  does  not  equal  him  in 
this,  yet  being  by  his  fortune  conversant  also  in  high  life  (tne  son  of  a 
jodge,  as  the  other  of  a  bishop)  he  is  in  this  too  alter  ab  illo,  a  good 
second,  and  almost  a  second  self,  as  Philaster,  Amintor,  Bacurius  in  the 
three  first  plays.  Count  Valore,  Oriana,  Clerimont,  Valentine,  and  others 
evidently  shew. 

This  small  difference  observed,  another  appears  by  no  means  similar  to 
it:  Beaumont,  we  said,  chiefly  studied  books  and  Jonson;  Fletcher  Nature 
and  Shakespeare,  yet  so  far  was  the  Jirst  from  following  his  friend  and 
master  in  his  frequent  close  and  almost  servile  imitations  of  the  ancient 
classics,  that  he  seems  to  have  had  a  much  greater  confidence  in  the  fer* 
tilUy  and  richness  of  his  own  imagination  than  even  Fletcher  himself:  the 
latter  in  his  masterpiece,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  frequently  imitates 
Theocritus  and  Virgil;  in  RoUo  has  taken  whole  scenes  from  Seneca,  and 
almost  whole  acts  from  Lucan  in  The  False  Oae.  I  do  not  blame  him  for 
this,  his  imitations  have  not  the  stiffness,  which  sometimes  appears  (though 
not  often)  in  Jonson,  but  breathe  the  free  and  full  air  of  originals;  and 
accordingly  RoUo  *  and  The  False  One  are  two  of  Fletcher's  first-rate  plays. 
Bat  Beaumont,  I  believe,  never  condescended  to  translate  and  rarely  to 
imitate^  however  largely  he  was  supplied  with  classic  streams,  from  his 
own  urn  all  flows  pure  and  untinctured.  Here  the  two  friends  change 
places:  Beaumont  mw  in  merit  towards  Shakespeare,  and  Fletcher  de- 
scends towards  Jonson. 

Having  thus  seen  the  features  of  these  twins  of  poetry  greatly  r-esem* 
bUng  yet  still  distinct  from  each  othef,  let  us  conclude  that  all  reports 
which  separate  and  lessen  the  fame  of  either  of  them  are  ill-grounded  and 
fake;  that  they  were,  as  Sir  John  Berkenhead  calls  them,  two  full  congenial 
souls,  or,  as  either  Fletcher  himself,  or  his  still  greater  colleague  Shake- 
speare expresses  it  in  their  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.    Vol.  x.  p.  32. 

*'  They  were  an  endless  mine  to  one  another; 
They  were  each  others  wife,  ever  begetting 
New  births  of  wit." 

*  Rollo  is  in  the  first  edition  in  quarto  ascribed  to  Fletcher  alone.  The  False  One  is  one  of 
tbote  pii^  that  it  more  duhions  as  to  its  authors.  The  prologue  speaks  of  them  in  the  plural 
number^  and  *tis  probable  that  Beaumont  assisted  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  but  I  believe  net 
much  in  the  the  two  first  acts,  as  these  are  so  very  much  taken  from  Lucan,  and  the  observa- 
tion of  Beaumont's  not  indulging  himself  in  such  liberties  holds  good  in  all  the  plays  in  which 
he  a  known  to  have  had  the  largest  share. 
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They  were  both  extremely  remarkable  for  their  ready  Jiow  of  wit  ml 
conversation  as  well  as"  composition,  and  gentlemen  that  remembered  them, 
says  Shirley^  declare  that  on  every  occasion  they  talked  a  cwnedy.  As 
therefore  tney  were  so  twinned  in  geniusy  zoorthy  and  tvit^  so  lovefy  andvlea- 
sant  in  their  lives,  after  death,  let  not  their  fame  be  ever  a^ain  dividea* 

And  now,  reader,  when  thou  art  fired  into  rage  or  melted  into  pity  by 
their  tragic  scenes,  charmed  with  the  genteel  elegance  or  bursting  into 
laughter  at  their  comic  humour,  canst  thou  not  drop  the  intervening  ages, 
steal  into  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  club-room  at  the  Mermud,  oa 
a  night  when  Shakespeare,  Donn,  and  others  visited  them,  and  there  join 
in  society  with  as  great  wits  as  ever  this  nation,  or  perhaps  ever  Greece  or 
Rome  could  at  one  time  boast?  where  animated  each  by  the  other's  pre- 
sence, ihey  even  excelled  themselves; 


'  **  For  wit  b  like  a  rest. 


Held  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 

M^ith  tne  best  gamesters.    What  things  have  we  secii 

Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  hare  been 

So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame,    . 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a.  jest. 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life ;  then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 

Wit  able*  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past;  wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 

*Till  that  were  canceird ;  and  when  that  was  gone 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 

Right  witty  J  though  but  downright/oo^,  mere  wise** 

Beaumont^s  Letter  to  JoNSOir,  vol.  x. 

Hitherto  the  reader  has  received  only  the  portraits  of  our  authors  with- 
out any  proof  of  the  similitude  and  justice  of  the  drausht;  nor  can  we  hope 
that  will  appear  just  from  a  mere  cursory  view  of  tne  originals.  Many 
people  reaa  PJays  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  plot,  hurrying  still  on  for  that 
discovery.  The  happy  contrivance  of  surprising  but  natural  incidents  is 
certainly  a  very  great  beauty  in  the  drama,  and  little  writers  have  often 
made  their  advantages  of  it;  they  could  contrive  incidents  to  embarrass 
and  perplex  the  plot,  and  by  that  alone  have  succeeded  and  pleased,  with- 
out perhaps  a  single  life  of  nervous  poetry,  a  single  sentiment  worthy  of 
memory,  without  a  passion  worked  up  with  natural  vigour,  or  a  character 
of  any  distinguished  marks.  The  best  poets  have  rarely  made  this  dramatic 
mechanism  their  point.  Neither  Sophocles,, Euripides,  Terence,  Shake- 
speare, Beaumont,  Fletcher,  or  Jonson,  are  at  all  remarkable  for  forming 
a  labyrinth  of  incidents  and  entangling  their  readers  in  sl  pleasing  perplexity : 
our  late  dramaticpoets  learnt  this  from  the  French,  and  they  from  romance- 
writers  and  novelists,  "We  could  almost  wish  the  readeris  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  to  drop  the  expectation  of  the  event  of  each  story,  to  attend 
with  more  care  to  the  beauty  and  energy  of  the  sentiments,  diction,  pas- 
sions, and  characters.  Every  good  author  pleases  more,  the  more  he  is 
examined;  (hence  perhaps  that  partiality  ot  editors  to  their  own  authors; 
by  a  more  intipate  acquaintance,  they  discover  more  of  their  beauties 
than  they  do  of  others)  especially  when  the  sti/e  and  manner  are  quite  old- 
fashionea,  and  the  beauties  hid  under  the  uncouthness  of  the  dress.     The 
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i€ute  wiA  fashion  of  poetry  varies  in  every  age,  and  thouffh  onr  old  dramatic 
writers  are  as  preferable  to  the  modern  as  Vandyke  and  Kubens  to  our  mo- 
derir  painters,  yet  most  eyes  must  be  accustomed  to  their  manner  before 
they  can  discern  their  excellencies.  Thus  the  very  best  plays  of  Shakespeare 
were  forced  to  be  dressed  Jashionably  by  the  poetic  taylors  of  the  late  ages 
before  they  could  be  admitted  upon  the  stage,  and  a  very  few  years  since 
his  comedies  in  general  were  under  the  highest  contempt;  Few,  very  few 
durst  speak  of  them  with  any  sort  of  regard,  till  the  many  excellent  m- 
ticisms  upon  that  author  made  people  study  him,  and  some  excellent  actors 
revived  these  comedies,  which  completely  opened  men's  eyes;  and  it  is  now 
become  m  fashionable  to  admire  as  it  had  been  to  decry  them; 

Shakespeare  therefore  even  in  his  second-best  manner  being  now  gene- 
rally admired,  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  his  second-rate  and  our 
author's  ^r»/-ra/e  beauties  are  so  near  upon  a  par  that  they  are  scarce  dis- 
tinguishable. A  preface  allows  not  room  ipt  sufficient  proofs  of  this,  but 
we  will  produce  at  least  i^ome  parallels  of  poetic  diction  and  sentiments^ 
and  refer  to  some  of  the  characters  and  passions. 

The  instances  will  be  divided  into  three  classes :  the  first  of  passages 
where  our  authors  fall  short  in  comparison  of  Shakespeare ;  the  second  of 
fcuch  as  are  not  easily  discerned  from  him ;  the  third  of  those  where  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  have  the  advantage. 

In  The  Maid's  Tragedy  there  is  a  similar  passage  to  one  of  Shake- 
speare, the  comparison  ot  which  alone  will  be  no  bad  scale  to  judge  of 
their  different  excellencies*  Melantius  the  general  thus  speaks  of  his 
friend  Amintor< 

*'  His  worth  is  great,  valiant  he  is  and  temperate. 
And  one  that  never  thinks  his  life  his  own  , 

If  his  friend  need  it :  when  he  was  a  boy 
As  oft  as  I  returned  (as,  without  boast 
I  brought  home  conquest)  he  would  gaze  upon  me^ 
And  view  me  rounds  to  find  in  what  one  limb 
The  virtue  lay  to  do  those  things  he  heard ; 
Then  would  ne  wish  to  see  my  sword,  and  feel 
The  Quickness  of  the  edge,  and  in  his  hand 
Weigh  it. — ^He  oft  would  make  me  smile  at  this; 
His  youth  did  promise  much,  and  his  ripe  years 
Will  sec  it  all  perfornoed.**  Vol.  i.  act  i. 

A  youth  gazine  on  every  limb  of  the  victorious  chief,  then  begging 
his  sword,  feeling  its  edge,  and  poising  it  in  his  arm,  are  attitudes  nobly 
expressive  of  the  inward  ardor  and  ecstasy  of  soul:   but  what  is  most 

observable  is, 

■■       **  And  in  his  hand 

Weigh  it He  oft,  esTc." 

By  this  beautiful  pause  or  break,  the  action  and  picture  continue  in  view, 
and  the  poet,  like  Homer,  is  eloquent  in  silence.  It  is  a  species  of  beauty 
that  shews  an  intimacy  with  that  father  of  poetry,  in  whom  it  occurs  ex- 
tremely often'.  Milton  has  an  exceeding  fine  one  in  the  description  of 
his  Lazar-House. 

■  *'  Despair 

^Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 

Shook,—* but  delayed  to  strike,  ^c.**    Paradise  Lqst,  book  xi.  line  489. 

'  See  two  noble  instances  at  T,  141 .  of  the  13th  Book  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  the  application  of 
the  same  simile  a  few  lines  below. 
VOL.1.  e  As 
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As  Shakespeare  did  not  study  versification  so  much  as  those  poets  who 
were  conversaot  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  1  do  not  remember  in  him  any 
striking  instance  of  this  species  of  beauty.  But  he  even  wanted  it  not, 
his  sentiments  ace  so  amazingly  striking,  that  they  pierce  the  heart  at  once; 
and  diction  and  numbers^  which  are  the  beauty  and  nerves  adorning  and  in- 
vigorating the  thoughts  of  other  poets,  to  hiui  are  but  hke  the  bodies  of 
angels^  azure  vehictes^  through  which  the  whole  soul  shines  transparent, 
of  this  take  the  following  instance.  The  old  Belarius  in  Cymbeline  is 
describing  the  in-born  royalty  of  the  Xmo  princes  whom  he  had  bred  up  oj^ 
peasants  in  his  cave. 


-  **  This  Pftladour,  (whom 


The  kiDg  his  father  caU*d  Guiderius)  Jon^e ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warUke  feats  I've  done,  hb  spirits  Ay  out 
Into  my  story :  Say  thus  mine  enemy  (efi. 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on*8  neck— even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats. 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  put»  himself  in  posture 
That  acts  my  words."— 

Cym  BEL iNEf  act  iii.  scene  ill. 

Much  the  same  difference  as  between  these  two  passages  occurs  likewise 
in  the  following  pictures  of  rural  melancholy,  the  hrst  of  innocence  forlorn, 
the  second  of  philosophic  tenderness. 


•  **  I  hate  a  boy 


Sent  by  the  gpds  I  hope  to  this  intent. 

Not  yet  seen  in  the  court.     Hunting  the  buck 

I  found  him  shting  by  a  fountain-side. 

Of  which  he  borrow'd  some  to  quench  his  thirst. 

And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears ; 

A  garland  lay  by  him,  made  by  himself 

Of  d«my  several  flowers,  brea  in  the  bay. 

Stuck  in  that  mystic  order  that  tlic  rareness 

Delighted  me :  but  ever  when  he  turned 

Hb  tender  eyes  upon  them,  he  would  weep. 

As  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  again. 

Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 

Dwell  in  his  face,  I  asVd  him  all  his  story ; 

He  told  me,  that  his  parents  gentle  died, 

Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields. 

Which  gave  him  roots,  and  of  the  crystal  springs 

Which  did  not  stop  their  courses ;  and  the  sun 

Which  still  he  thank*d  hhn,  yielded  him  his  light. 

Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  shew. 

What  every  flower,  as  coimtry  people  hold. 

Did  signify ;  and  how  all,  oraer'd  thus, 

Exprest  his  grief  ^  and  to  my  thoughts  did  read 

The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 

That  could  be  wish*d,  so  that  methought  I  could 

Have  studied  it.*'r—  Philaster,  vol.  i.  act  i. 

Jaques,  in  As  You  Like  It,  is  moralizing  upon  the  fate  of  the  deer  goared 
by  the  hunters  in  their  native  confines^ 

*'  The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that^ 

To  day  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him^  as  hd  lay  along 

Under 
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Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  thi^  wood; 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter's  ahn  had  ta*en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  lan^bh :  and  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  hcav*d  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase.;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  th*  extremest  verge  of  tne  swift  brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke.  But  what  said  Jaques? 
Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectaclei 

1  Lord,  Oh,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similies. 
First,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream ; 
Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much ;  then  being  alone 
Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends : 
"Tis  right,  Quoth  he,  tlius  niisery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company:  Anon  a  careless  herd. 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him  :  Ay,  quoth  Jaques, 
Sweep  on,  ye  fat  and  ^easy  citizens, 
Tis  just  the  fashion,  C5*e.*  As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  scene  i. 

Shakespeare  is  certainly  mueh  preferable,  but  'tis  only  as  a  Raphael  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  Guido — rhilaster  alone  would  aiford  numbers  of  passages 
similar  to  some  of  Shakespeare's,  upon  which  the  same  observation  will 
hold  true,  they  are  not  e^ual  to  his  very  best  mannery  but  they  approach 
near  it.  As  I  have  mentioned  Jonson  being  in  poetic  energy  about  tha 
same  distance  below  our  authors,  as  Shakespeare  is  above  them,  I  shall 
quote  three  passages  which  seem  to  me  in  this  very  ^cale,  Jonson  trans- 
uites  verbatim  from  Sallust  great  part  of  Catiline's  speech  to  his  soldiers, 
but  adds  in  the  close : 

**  Methinks  I  see  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do;  and  all  the  Heaven  at  leisure 
For  the  great  spectacle.     Draw  then  your  swords : 
And  if  our  Destiny  envy  our  Virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  sell  ourselves  at  such  a  price,  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us ;  and  make  Fate 
While  she  tempts  ours,  fear  for  her  ovra  estate,"  Catiline,  actr. 

Jonson  has  here  added  greatly  to  the  ferocity y  terrory  and  despair  of  Cati- 
line's speech,  but  it  is  consonant  to  his  character  both  in  his  life  and 
death.  The  image  in  the  three  first  lines  is  extremely  noble,  and  may  be 
said  to  emulate  though  not  quite  to  reach  the  poetic  ecstasy  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Bonduca.  Suetonius  the  Roman  general  having  his 
small  army  hemftied  round  by  multitudes,  tells  his  soldiers  that  the  number 
of  the  foes, 

*'  Is  but  to  stick  more  honour  on  your  actions. 
Load  you  with  virtuous  names,  and  to  your  memories 
Tie  never-dying  Time  and  Fortune  constant. 
Go  on  in  fiul  assurance,  draw  your  swords 
As  daring  and  as  confident  as  Justice. 
The  Gods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye ;  loud  Fame  calls  ye 
Pitch'd  on  the  topless  Apenninc,  and  blows 
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To  all  the  under  world,  all  nations,  seas. 
And  unfrequented  desarts  where  the  snow  dwells; 
Wakens  the  ruin*d  monuments,  and  there 
Informs  again  the  dead  bones  with  your  virtues*.*' 

The  four  first  lines  are  extremely  nervous,  but  the  image  which  appears  to 
excel  the  noble  one  of  Jonson  above,  as  Fame  pitched  on  mount  Apenniqe 
(whose  top  is  supposed  viewless  from  its  stupendous  height)  and  from 
thence  sounding  tneir  virtues  so  loud  that  the  dead  awake  and  are  re- 
animated to  hear  them.  The  close  of  the  sentiment  is  extremely  in  the 
epirit  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton ;  the  former  says  of  a  storm 

•'  That  with  the  hurly  Death  itself  awakes  j" 

Milton  in  Comus,  describing  a  lady's  singing,  says; 

^f  He  took  in  sounds  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  Death.'* 

To  return  to  Shakespeare — With  him  we  must  soar  far  ^bove  the  topless 
Apennine,  and  there  behold  an  image  much  nobler  than  our  author's 

Fame. 

**  For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air*. 
And  hides  a  sword  from  hilts  unto  the  point 

With  crowns  imperial.** 

Chorus  in  Henry  V.  act  ii.  scene  i. 

Aa  we  shall  now  go  on  to  the  second  class,  and  quote  passages  where 
the  hand  of  Shakespeare  is  not  so  easil^  discerned  from  our  author's,  if  tlie 
reader  happens  to  remember  neither,  it  may  be  entertaining  to  be  left  to 
guess  at  the  different  hands.  Thus  each  of  them  describing  a  beau- 
tiful boy. 

"  Dear  lad,  believe  it. 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years 

That  say  thou  art  a  man :  Diana  s  lip 

Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pipe 

Is  as  the  maidens  organ,  shrill,  and  sound. 

And  all  is  semblative  a  woman*s  part." 

The  other  is 

**  Alas!  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years  know? 

Thy  brows  and  cheeks  are  smooth  as  waters  be 
When  no  breath  troubles  them :  believe  me,  boy, 
Care  seeks  out  wrinkled  brows  and  hollow  ^es. 
And  builds  himself  caves  to  abide  in  them.* 

{*  Is  but  to  stick,  &c.] — Mr.  Seward  has  in  this  passage  amended  the  punctuation,  which 
e  farmer  copies  materially  injured  the  sense.  The  reader  is  desired  to  consult  the  lection 
of  the  present  edition,  and  note  ^  act  Hi.  scene  ii.  of  The  Tragedy  ofBonduca,  vol,  ii.  p.  323-4. 
♦  For  now  sits  Expectation,  &c.l  See  Mr.  Warburton*s  just  observation  on  the  beauty  of 
the  imaseiy  here,  out,  as  similar  beauties  do  not  always  strike  the  same  taste  alike,  another 
passapce  m  this  play  that  seems  to  deserve  the  same  admiration  is  rejected  by  this  great  man  as 
hot  Shakespeare's.    The  French  King  speaking  of  the  Black  Prince's  victory  at  Cressy,  says, 

'f  While  that  his  mountain  Sire,  on  mountain  standing. 
Up  in  the  air  crown*d  with  the  golden  sun. 
Saw  his  heroic  seedt  and  smil'd  to  see  him 

Mangle  the  work  of  Nature.**  Henrt  V.  act  ii.  scene  4. 

I  have  marked  the  line  rgected,  ^'  and  which  seems  to  breathe  the  full  soul  of  Shakespeare.** 
The  reader  will  find  a  defence  and  explanation  of  the  whole  passage  in  note  ♦^  act  iv.  scene  i. 
pf  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  vol.  iii.  of  tnis  edition. 
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Tb€  one  is  in  Philaster,  page  131.  The  other  in  Twelfth-Night,  act  i. 
scene  4. — In  the  same  page  of  Philaster,  there  is  a  description  of  love, 
which  the  reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  compare  to  two  descriptions  of  love 
in  As  You  Like  It — both  by  Silvia,  but  neither  preferable  to  our  author's. 
I  cannot  quote  half  of  those  which  occur  in  the  play  of  Philaster  alone, 
which  bear  the  same  degree  of  likeness  as  the  last  quoted  passages,  i.  e. 
where  the  hands  are  scarce  to  be  distinguished;  but  I  will  give  one  parallel 
more  from  thence,  because  the  passages  are  both  extremely  fine,  though 
the  hands  from  one  single  expression  of  Shakespeare's  are  more  visible,  a 
prince  deprived  of  his  throne  and  betrayed  as  he  thought  in  love,  thus 
mourns  his  melancholy  state. 

**  Oh!  that  I  had  been  nourish'd  in  these  woods 

With  milk  of  goats  and  acorns,  and  not  known 

The  right  of  crowns,  nor  the  dissembling  trains 

Of  womens  looks  ^  but  dig*d  myself  a  cave. 

Where  1^,  my  fire,  my  cattle  and  my  bed, 

Mizht  have  been  shut  together  in  one  shed ; 
'  And  then  had  taken  me  some  mountain  girl, 

I  .        Beaten  with  winds,  chaste  as  the  harden'd  rocks 

Whereon  she  dwells ;  that  might  have  strew'd  my  bed 
I  With  leaves  and  reeds,  and  with  the  skins  of  beasts 

Our  neighbours ;  and  have  borne  at  her  big  breasts 

My  laige  coarse  issue  !** 

In  the  otHbr,  a  king  thus  compares  the  state  of  royalty  to  that  of  a  pri« 
vate  life. 

*'  No  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  Ceremony, 
Not  all  these  laid  in  bed  majestical. 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave  j 
Who  with  a  body  nlPd,  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm*d  with  distressful  bread ; 
Never  sees  horrid  Night,  the  child  of  hell : 
But,  like  a  lackey  •,  from  the  rise  to  set. 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phcebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day,  after  dawn, 
Dotn  rise  and  help  Hjrperion  to  his  horse; 
And  follows  so  the  ever-funning  year 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave. 
I  And  (but  for  ceremony)  such  a  wretch 

Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep. 
Hath  the  forehand  and  'vantage  of  a  king." 

The  instances  of  these  two  classes,  particularly  the  former,  where  the 
exquisite  beauties  of  Shakespeare  are  not  quite  reached,  are  most  numer- 
ous; and  though  the  desi^  of  the  notes  in  this  edition  was  in  general 
only  to  settle  the  text,  yet  m  three  of  the  plays.  The  Faithful  Shejjherdess, 
The  False  One,  and  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  that  design  is  much 
enlarged,  for  reasons  there  assigned.  And  if  the  reader  pleases  to  turn 
to  these,  he  will  find  several  parallels  between  Fletcher,  Shakespeare,  and 

I  5  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi. 

[•  But  like  a  lackey,  &c. — Seward  proposes  altering  a  to  his  ;  for  A  lackey  leing  "  the 
idksl  of  all  servants,"  *'  the  simile  is  ahsurd  j'*  but  uis  lackey  *<  (i.  e.  the  lackey  of  Phoebus)'' 
means  '*  one  who  follows  the  motions  of  the  sun  as  constant  as  a  lackey  does  those  of  his 
master.*'  Is  not  this  a  distinction  without  a  difference  ?  or  does  Apollo  keep  but  one  lackey?— 
In  supporting  the  variation,  he  makes  some  remarks  (which  we  think  uninteresting)  on  lemote 
antecedents,  and  digresses  on  the  subject  of  Richard  mentioning  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity* 
Kitk  wbkh  every  reader  qf  Shakespeare  s  Commentators  must  be  already  surfeited^] 

Milton, 
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Milton,  that  are  most  of  them  to  be  ranged  under  one  of  these  classes : 
But  there  is  a  third  class  of  those  instances  where  our  authors  have  been 
so  happy  as  to  soar  above  Shakespeare,  and  even  where  Shakespeare  is 
not  greatly  beneath  himself. 

In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  the  forlorn  Julia,  disguised  as  a 
boy,  being  asked  of  Silvia  how  tall  Julia  was,  answers: 

*'  About  my  stature :  For  at  Penttcost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  piayM, 
Our  youth  ^t  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  was  trtmm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good» 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part. 
Madam,  *twas  Ariadne  passionimz 
For  Theseus*  perjury  and  unjust  flight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  mo\  ed  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly,  and  would  I  might  be  dead, 
Jf  1  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  iorrow."  • 

Jci  iv.  scene  ike  Uut. 

• 
There  is  somethii>g  extremely  tender,  innocent,  and  delicate,  in  these 
lines  of  Shakespeare,  but  our  authors  are  far  beyond  this  praise  in  their 
allusion  to  the  same  story.  In  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  Aspaiia  in  like  man- 
ner forsaken  by  her  lover,  finds  her  maid  Antiphila  working  ^picture  of 
Ariadne;  and  after  several  fine  reflections  upon  Theseus,  says; 

'*  But  where  $  the  lady? 
Ant.  There,  madam. 

Asp.  Fy,  you  have  miss'd  it  here,  Antiphila, 
These  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough. 
To  shew  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 
As  this  sad  lady*s  was;  do  it  by  me ; 
Do  it  again  by  me  the  lost  Aspatia, 
And  you  shall  find  ajl  true, — Put  me*  on  th*  wild  island.  ^ 

Istani 

•  If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow.^  Whoever  fully  catches  the  tender  mclancholj 
of  these  lines,  wul  know  that  Julia  under  such  distress  could  not  feign  a  case  so  exactly  the 
parallel  of  her  own,  without  such  emotions  as  would  speak  themselves  in  every  feature,  and 
now  in  tears  from  her  eyes.  She  adds  the  last  line  therefore  to  take  off  the  suspicion  of  her 
being  the  real  Julia.  But  would  she  only  say,  that  she  felt  Julia's  sorrow  formerly,  when 
she  saw  her  weep?  No  I  She  must  excuse  the  present  perturbation  of  her  countenance,  and 
the  true  reading  most  probably  Jfe : 

•*  And  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  feel  not  her  very  sorrow.*' 

This  .better  agrees  witk  the  double  meaning  intended,  and  with  Silvia's  reply,  who  says, 

*'  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth. 
I  weep  myseff  to  think  upon  thy  words.*'  • 

[lUe  text  is  surely  unexceptionable,  an<jt  the  alteration  a  needless  refinement,'] 

^  Put  me*  on  tK  wild  island^  I  have  given  these  lines  as  I  think  we  ought  to  read  them^ 
but  very  different  from  what  are  printed  in  this  edition.  Four  of  the  old  quarto' s^  ^tjoiio, 
and  the  bte  octavo  read, 

**  And  you  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wild  island , 
J  stand  upon  the  sea-leach  now,  and  think,""  &c. 

I  observed 
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I  Stand  upon  the  sea-beach  iiow>  and  think 

Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  by  the  wind. 

Wild  as  that  desart,  and  let  all  about  me 

Be  teachers  of  niy  story ;  do  my  face 

(If  thou  hadst  eirer  feeling  of  a  sorrow) 

Thus,  thusi  Antiphila;  strive  to  make  me  look 

Like  Sorrow's  monument;  and  the  trees  about  me 

Let  them  be  dry  and  leaBess  j  let  the  rocks 

Groan  with  continual  surges,  and  behind  me 

Make  all  a  desolation ;  see,  see,  wenches, 

A  miserable  i\fe  of  ihb  poor  picture."  Vol.  i.  act  ii. 

Whoever  has  seen  either  the  original  or  print  of  Guido's  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  wih  have  the  best  comment  on  these  lines.  In  both  are  the  arms 
extended,  the  hair  blown  by  the  windi  the  barren  roughness  of  the  rocks, 
the  broken  trunks  of  leafless  trees,  and  in  both*  she  looks  like  Sorrow*$ 
monument.  So  that  exactly  ut  pictura  poesis;  and  hard  it  is  to  say,  whe- 
ther our  authors  or  Guido  painted  best.  I  shall  refer  to  the  note  below 
for  a  farther  comment,  and  proceed  to  another  instance  of  superior  excel- 
lence in  our  authors,  and  where  they  have  more  evidently  built  on  Shakes- 

I  observed  to  Mr.  Theobald,  that  here  was  a  faring  poetical  contradiction.  She  says« 
5ioa*U  find  all  true  except  the  wild  island,  and  instantly  she  is  upon  the  island. 

**  Island  upon  the  sea-heach  now,**  &c. 

The  wUf^island  therefore  in  her  imagination  is  as  true  as  the  rest.  The  enthusiasm  is 
tKible,  but  wants  a  proper  introduction,  which  the  change  only  of  a  2;  for  a  p  will  tolerably 
give. 

'*  And  you  shall  find  all  true.^^Put  the  wild  island^ 
I  itand,**  &c. 

But  as  there  are  numberless  instances  of  many  words,  and  particularly  monosyllables,  being 
dnopt  from  the  text  (of  which  there  is  one  in  the  same  pa^e  with  these  lines,  and  another  in 
the  same  play,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  very  remarkable)  I  suppose  this  to  have  happened  here;  for  by 
rtidin|  Put  me  on  the  wild  island'^ — /  stand  upon,  &c.  how  nobly  does  she  siart  as  it  were 
firom  fancy  to  reality^  from  the  picture  into  the  life  f  Me*  on  tK  by  elisions  common  to  ail 
our  old  poets,  mav  become  one  syllable  in  the  pronunciation ;  but  if  we  speak  them  full,  and 
a»ke  a  twelve  syllable  verse,  it  will  have  a  hundred  fellows  in  our  authors,  and  should  have 
bod  one  but  three  lines  below  the  passage  here  quoted, 

**  Make  a  dull  silence,  till  you  feel  a  sudden  sadness 
Give  us  new  souls,** 

As  Aspatia*s  grief  had  been  of  long  continuance,  sudden  was  evidently  corrupt,  and  I  there- 
fofe  proposed  to  Mr.  Theobald  to  read  sullen,  which  is  an  epithet  perfectly  proper  and  ex- 
iremeiy  nervous  j  but  as  he  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  mention  the  former  conjecture, 
tnd  the  only  objection  he  urged  was,  that  it  made  a  twelve- syllable  verse,  he  would  not  let 
one  of  twelve  syllables  remain  so  near  it  5  and  therefore  without  authority  of  any  prior  edition, 
discarded  the  epithet  intirely  from  the  text,  and  adopted  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto  in  th« 
ibrmer  passa^. 

^  "  Suppose  /  stand  upon  the  sea-heach  now"  &c. 

As  this  is  much  the  most  unpoetical  of  all  the  readings,  and  the  first  introducers  of  the  text 
in  the  intermediate  editions  claim  their  corrections  from  the  original  mamuscript,  I  can  by  no 
means  approve  the  choice  he  has  made. 

[/Ff  cannot  perceive  any  necessity  for  these  variations ;  the  oldest  quarto  is  therrfore  foU 
lertdin  this  edition. — But  is  certainly  preferable  to  put,  with  SewarctseVmwas;  an(2 suppose, 
^  the  beginning  qf  the  line,  seems  much  better  than  and  think  at  the  end,  as  it  continues  the 
dialogue  more  easily.  As  to  sudden,  Theobald's  silent  omission  is  9  try  faulty  \  the  expression 
it  dark,  hut  we  cannot  find  that  stdlen  atoll  assists  i/.] 
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peare's  foundation.    At  the  latter-end  of  King  John  the  King  has  recetv^<3 
a  burning  poison;  and  being  asked, 

"  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 
K.  John.  Poison'd,  ill  farei  dead,  forsook,  cait  off  5 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come. 
To  trust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ; 
Nor  let  mv  Ungdom*9  rivers  take  their  course 
Thro*  my  Dumt  bosom ;  nor  entreat  the  North  • 

To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  mv  pa^hed  lips. 
And  comfort  me  with  cold.— I  do  not  ask  you  much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort." 

The  first  and  last  lines  are  to  be  ranged  among  the  faults  that  so  macb 
disgrace  Shakespeare,  which  he  committed  to  please  the  corrupt  taste  of 
the  age  he  lived  in,  but  to  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  leamino^  and 
fortune  made  them  superior.  The  intermediate  lines  are  extremely  beaa- 
tiful;  and  marked  as  such  by  the  late  great  editor^  but  yet  are  much  im- 
proved in  two  plays  of  our  authors,  tne  first  in  Valentinian,  where  the 
Emperor,  poisoned  in  the  same  manner,  dies  with  more  vioUfice^fury,  and 
horror f  than  King  John ;  but  the  passage  I  shall  quote  is  from  A  Wife  for 
a  Month,  a  play  which  does  not  upon  the  whole  equal  the  poetic  subli- 
mity of  Valentinian,  though  it  rather  excels  it  in  the  poisoning  scene.  The 
Prince  Alphonso,  who  had  been  long  in  a  phrenzy  of  melancholy,  i» 
poisoned  with  a  hot  fiery  potion;  under  the  agonies  of  which  he  thus 
raves : 

'  *'  Give  me  more  air,  more  air,  air ;  blow,  blow,  blow. 

Open  thou  Elastem  gate,  and  blow  upon  me } 
Distil  thy  cold  dews,  oh,  thou  icy  moon. 
And  rivers  run  thro'  my  afflicted  spirit. 
I  am  all  fire,  fire,  fire;  the  ra^ng  dog-star 
Reigns  in  ray  blood;  oh,  which  way  shall  I  turn  me ? 
^tna  and  aft  her  flames  burn  in  my  head. 
Fling  me  into  the  ocean  or  I  perish. 
Dig,  dif ,  dig,  dig,  until  the  springs  fly  up. 
The  cold,  cold  springs,  that  I  may  leap  into  them. 
And  bathe  mj  scorcfrd  limbs  in  ihitxx  purling  pleasures  % 
Or  shoot  me  into  the  hisher  region, 
^  Where  treasures  of  delicious  snow  are  noorish'd, 

And  banquets  of  ssweet  hail. 

Rug,  Hold  him  fast,  friar. 
Oh,  how  he  bums  \ 

Alph.  What,  will  ye  sacrifice  me? 
Upon  the  altar  lay  my  willing  body. 
And  pile  your  wood  up,  fling  your  holy  incense; 
And,  as  Itum  me,  you  shall  see  all  flame. 
Consuming  flame.    Stand  ofl*  me,  or  you're  ashes. 

Mart.  To  bed,  good  Sir. 

Alph,  My  bed  will  bum  about  me; 
Like  Phaeton,  in  all-consuming  flashes 
Am  1  enclos*d ;  let  me  fly,  let  me  fly,  give  room} 
"Twixt  the  cold  bears,  far  from  the  raging  lion. 
Lies  my  safe  way ;  oh,  for  a  cake  of  ice  now 
To  clap  unto  my  heart  to  comfort  me. 
Decrepit  Winter  hang  upon  my  shoulders. 
And  let  me  wear  thy  frozen  icicles. 

Like 
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Like  jewels  round  about  my  head,  to  cool  me. 
My  eyes  burn  out  and  sink  into  their  sockets. 
And  my  infected  brain  like  brimstone  boils; 
I  live  in  hell  and  sevecal  furies  vex  me. 
Oh,  carry  me  where  never  sun  e*er  shew'd  yet 
A  face  of  comfort,  where  the  earth  is  crystal. 
Never  to  be  dissolved,  where  nought  inhabits 
But  night  and  cold,  and  nipping  frosts  and  winds. 
That  cut  the  stubborn  rocks,  and  make  theiiafehiver; 
Set  me  there,  friends." 

Every  reader  of  taste  will  see  how  superior  this  is  to  the  quotation 
from  Shakespeare.  The  images  are  vastly  more  numerous,  more  judi- 
cious, more  nervous,  and  the  passions  are  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
patch;  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  preferred  to  every  thin^  of  its  kind  m  all 
ohakespeare,  except  one  scene  of  Lear's  madness,  whicn  it  would  emulate 
too,  could  we  see  such  an  excellent  comment  on  it  as  Lear  receives  from 
his  representative  on  the  stage. 

As  these  last  qnotationi  are  not  only  specimens  of  diction  and  sentiment, 
but  of  passions  inflamed  into  poetic  enthusiasm;  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to 
some  other  parallels  of  passions  and  characters  that  greatly  resemble,  and 
sometimes  nval  the  spirit  and  sublimity  of  Shakespeare.  He  will  please 
therefore  to  compare  the  phrenzy  and  the  whole  sweet  character  of  the 
Jailor's  Daughter  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  to  Ophelia  in  Hamlet^ 
where  the  copy  is  so  extremely  like  the  original  that  either  the  same  hand 
drew  both,  or  Fletcher's  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  Shakespeare's : — 
To  compare  the  deaths  of  Pontius  and  ^cius  in  Valentinian  with  that  of 
Cassius,  Brutus  and  their  friends  in  Julius  Caesar,  and  if  he  admires  a  little 
less,  he  will  weep  much  more ;  it  more  excels  in  the  pathetic  than  it  falls 
short  in  dignity: — ^To  compare  the  character  and  passions  of  Cleopatra  in 
the  False  One,  to  those  of  Shakespeare's  Cleopatra: — ^To  compare  the 

Eious  deprecations  and  erief-mingled  fury  of  Edith  (upon  the  murder  of 
er  father  by  Rollo,  in  the  Bloody  Brother)  to  the  srief  and  fury  of  Mac* 
duff,  upon  his  wife  and  children's  murder.  Our  authors  will  not,  we  hope, 
be  found  light  in  the  scale  in  any  of  these  instances;  though  their  beam  in 
general  fly  some  little'  upwards,  it  will  sometimes  at  least  tug  hard  for  a 
poise.  But  be  it  allowed,  that  as  in  diction  and  sentiment,  so  in  charac^ 
ters  and  passions,  Shakespeare  in  general  excels,  yet  here  too  a  very  strong 
instance  occurs  of  pre-eminence  in  our  authors.  It  is  Juliana  in  the 
Double  Marriage,  who,  through  her  whole  character,  in  conjugal  fidelity, 
unshaken  consiancy  and  amiable  tenderHtess^  even  more  than  rivals  the 
Portia  of  Shakespeare,  and  her  d^th  not  only  far  excels  the  others,  but 
even  the  most  pathetic  deaths  that  Shakespeare  has  any  where  described 
or  exhibited;  King  Lear's  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms,  most  resembles, 
but  by  no  means  equals  it;  the  grief,  in  this  case,  only  pushes  an  old  man 
into  the  grave,  already  half  buried  with  age  and  misfortunes;  in  the  other, 
it  is  such  conswnmat^ horror,  as  in  a  few  minutes  freezes  youth  and  beauty 
into  a  monumental  statue.  The  last  parallel  I  shall  mention,  shall  give 
Shakespeare  his  due  preference,  where  our  authors  very  visibly  emulate 
but  cannot  reach  him.  It  is  the  quarrel  of  Amintor  and  Melantius  in  the 
Maid's  Tragedy  compared  to  that  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  beginning 
of  the  quarrel  is  upon  as  just  grounds,-  and  the  passions  are  wrought  up 
lo  as  great  violence,  but  tfiere  is  not  such  extreme  dignity  of  character, 
VOL.L  f  nor 
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nor  such  noble  sentiments  of  morality  in  either  Amintor  or  Melantius  as 
in  Brutus.^ 

Having  thus  given,  we  hope,  pretty  strong  proofs  of  our  authors  excel- 
lence in  the  sublime,  and  shewn  how  near  they  approach  in  splendor  to  the 
great  sun  of  the  British  Theatre ;  let  us  now  just  touch  on  their  comedies  and 
draw  one  parallel  of  a  very  diflferent  kind.  Horace  makes  a  doubt  whe- 
ther comedy  should  be  called  poetry  or  not,  i.  e.  whether  the  comedies  of 
Terence,  !Plautus,  Menander,  &c.  should  be  esteemed  such,  for  in  its  own 
nature  there  is  a  comic  poetic  diction  as  well  as  a  tragic  one ;  a  dictioa 
which  Horace  himself  was  a  great  master  of,  though  it  had  not  then  been 
used  in  the  drama;  for  even  the  sublimest  sentiments  of  Terence,  when 
his  comedy  raises  its  voice  to  the  greatest  dignity,  are  still  not  clothed  in 
poetic  diction.  The  British  drama  which  before  Jonson  received  only 
some  little  improvement  from  the  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  sprung 
chiefly  from  their  own  moralities,  and  religious Jarces;  and  had  a  birth  ex- 
tremely similar  to  what  the  Grecian  drama  originally  sprung  from ;  dif- 
fered in  its  growth  from  the  Greeks  chiefly  iij  two  particulars.  The  latter 
separated  the  solemn  parts  of  their  religious  shews  from  the  satiric  farcical 
parts  of  them,  and  so  formed  the  distmct  species  of  tfcagedy  and  comedy; 
the  Britons  were  not  so  happy,  but  suffered  them  to  contmue  united/  even 
in  hands  of  as  great  pr  greater  poets  than  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  But 
they  had  far  better  success  in  the  second  instance.  The  Greeks  appropriated 
the  spirit  and  nerves  of  poetry  to  tragedy  only,  and  though  they  did  not 
wholly  deprive  the  comeay  of  metre,  they  left  it  not  the  shadow  of  poetit 
diction  and  sentiment; 

"  Idcirco  quidam,  comcedia  necne  poema 
Esset,  qucBsivSre:  Quod  acer  spiritus  ac  vis 
Nee  verbis  nee  rebus  inest.** 

The  Britons  not  only  retained  metre  in  their  comedies,  but  also  all  the  acer 
tpiritus,  aU  the  strength  and  nerves  of  poetry,  which  was  in  a  good  measure 
owing  to  the  happiness  of  our  blank  verse,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  capable  of  the  highest  sublimity,  the  most  extensive  and  noblest  harmony 
of  the  tragic  and  epic;  yet  when  used  familiarly  is  so  near  the  sermopedes^ 
tris,  so  easyand  natural  as  to  be  well  adapted  even  to  the  drollest  comic 
dialogue.  The  French  common  metre  is  the  very  reverse  of  this;  it  is 
much  too  stiffs  and  formal  either  for  tragedy  or  comedy,  unable  to  rise  with 

•  One  key  to  Amintofs  heroism  and  distress^  will,  I  believe,  solve  all  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  to  this  scene ;  which  will  vanish  at  once  by  only  an  occasional  conformity 
to  our  authors  ethical  and  political  principles.  They  held  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance 
to  princes  an  indispensable  duty;  a  doctrine  which  Queen  £lizabeth*s  goodness  made  her 
subjects  fond  of  imoibins,  and  which  her  successor's  king-crqft,  with  far  different  views, 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch.  In  this  period,  our  authors  wrote,  and  we  may  as  well  quarrel 
wiUiTasso  for  Popery,  or  with  Homer  and  Virgil  for  Heathenism,  as  with  our  authors  for 
this  principle.  It  is  therefore  the  violent  shocks  of  the  highest  provocations  struggling 
with  what  Amintor  thought  his  eternal  duty ;  of  nature  rebelling  against  principle  (as  a  fa- 
mous partisan  for  this  doctrine  in  Queen  Ann's  reign  expressed  it,  when  he  happened  not  to 
be  in  the  ministry)  which  drive  the  heroic  youth  into  that  phrenzy,  which  makes  him  chal- 
lenge his  dearest  friend  for  espousing  too  reven^ully  his  own  quarrel  against  the  sacred  mor 
jesty  of  the  most  abandonedly  wieked  king.  The  same  key  is  necessary  to  the  heroism  of 
iEcius,  Aubrey,  Archas,  and  many  others  of  our  author's  characters;  in  all  which  the  reader 
will  perhaps  think,  there  is  something  unnaturally  absurd;  but  the  absurdity  is  wholly 
char^able  on  the  doctrine  pot  on  the  poets. 

proper 
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proper  dignity  to  the  sublimity  of  the  one,  or  to  descend  with  ease  to  the 
jocose  familiarity  of  the  other.  Besides  the  cramp  of  rhime  every  line  is 
cut  asimder  by  so  strong  a  casure,  that  in  English  we  should  divide  it  into 
the  three-foot  stanza^  as 

"  When  Fanny  blooming  fair 

First  caught  my  ravistiM  sight. 
Struck  with  her  shape  and  air 
I  felt  a  strange  delight."  ♦ 

Take  one  of  the  rhimes  from  these,  and  write  them  in  two  lines,  they  are 
exactly  the  same  with  the  French  tragic  and  epic  metre. 

**  When  Fanny  blooming  fair,  first  caught  roy  ravish'd  sight. 
Struck  with  her  air  ana  shape,  1  felt  a  strange  delight." 

In  a  language  where  this  is  their  sublimest  measure,  no  wonder  that  their 
greatest  poet  should  write  his  Telemaque  an  epic  poem  in  prose.  Every 
one  must  know  that  the  genteel  parts  of  comedy ^  descriptions  of  polite 
life,  moral  sentences,  paternal  fondness,  filial  duty,  generous  friendship, 
and  particularly  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  lovers'  sentiments  are 
equally  proper  to  poetry  in  comedy  as  tragedy;  in  these  things  there  is  no 
sort  of  real  difference  between  the  two,  andf  what  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
formed  had  no  foundation  in  nature;  our  old  poets  therefore  made  no 
such  difference,  and  their  comedies  in  this  respect  vastly  excel  the  Latins 
and  Greeks.  Jonson  who  reformed  many  faults  of  our  drama,  and  fol- 
lowed tlie  plans  of  Greece  and  Rome  very  closely  in  most  instances,  yet 
preserved  the  poetic  fire  and  diction  of  comedy  as  a  great  excellence. 
How  many  instances  of  inimitable ^oe^/c  beauties  might  one  produce  from 
Shakespeare's  comedies?  Not  so  many  yet  extremely  numerous  are  those 
of  our  authors,  and  such  as  in  an  ancient  classic  would  be  thought  beauties 
of  the  first  magnitude.  These  lie  before  me  in  such  variety,  that  I  scarce 
know  where  to  fix.  But  Til  confine  myself  chiefly  to  moral  sentimetits. 
In  the  Elder  Brother,  Charles  the  scholar  thus  speaks  of  the  joys  of 
literature;  being  asked  by  his  father — — 

-"  Nor  will  you 


Take  care  of  my  estate? 

Char.  But  in  my  wishes; 
For  know.  Sir,  that  the  wings  on  which  my  soul 
Is  mounted,  have  lone  since  oome  he^  too  nigh 
To  stoop  to  any  prey  that  soars  not  upwards. 
Sordid  and  dunghill  minds,  compos  a  of  earth. 
In  that  gross  element  fix  all  thsir  happiness; 
But  purer  spirits,  purged  and  refined,  snake  off 
That  clog  of  human  frailty.     Give  me  leave 
T*  enjoy  myself;  that  place  that  does  contain 
My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me 
A  glorious  court,  where  hourly  I  converse 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers ; 
And  sometimes,  for  variety,  I  confer 
With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their  counsels; 
Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got. 
Unto  a  strict  account,  and,  m  my  fancy. 
Deface  their  ill-plac*d  statues.*'  Vol.  i.  act.  i.  scene  ii. 

[•  This  is  thejirsi  stanza  of  a  song  by  Lord  Chesterjicld,        R.] 

la 
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In  Monsiear  Thomas,  a  youth  in  love  with  his  JfrieTuPs  intended  wife,  after 
resisting  th©  greatest  temptations  o£  passion,  is  thus  encouraged  by  the 
young  fadif  to  persevere  in  his  integrity. 

Francis,  Whither  do  you  drive  me? 

Cellide.  Back  to  your  honesty,  lAake  that  good  ercr^ 
\ris  like  a  strong-built  castle  seated  high 
That  draws  on  3l  ambitions)  still  repair  it» 
Still  fortify  it :  There  are  thousand/bw. 
Beside  the  tyrant  beauty  will  assail  it. 
Look  to  your  centinels  that  watch  it  hourly. 

Your  eyes,  let  them  not  wander, 

■    '   «  Keep  your  ears. 

The  two  main  ports  that  may  betray  ye,  strongly 
From  light  belief  first,  then  from  jiattery. 
Especially  where  woman  beats  the  parley  \ 
The  body  of  your  strength,  your  noble  heart 
From  ever  yielding  to  dishonest  ends, 
RidgM  round  about  with  virtue,  that  no  breaches. 
No  subtle  mines  may  find  you.^ 

*  Our^iathors,  in  carrying  the  metaphor  of  a  citadel  compared  to  the  mind  through  sa 
many  divisions,  seem  to  have  built  on  the  foundation  of  St,  Paul,  who  in  like  manner  carries 
on  a  metaphor  from  armour  through  its  several  parts.     £{>hesians  vi.  11. 

Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  Grt)d — ^having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on 
ihe  breast-plate  of  righteousness. — Above  all,  taking  the  shield  <f  faith,  wherewith  ye  snail 
be  able  to  quench  all  ihe Jiery  darts  of  the  wicked  j  and  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the 
fword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  PVord  of  God.  See  also  the  same  metaphor  in  Isaiah,  lix.  17. 
firom  whom  St.  Paul  took  his.  Were  I  to  quote  our  author's  frequent  resemblance  to  the 
•tile  and  sentiments  of  the  Scriptures,  another  very  large  field  would  open  to  us ;  and  this 
would  help  us  to  the  solution  of  two  questions,  which  they  who  have  a  just  taste  of  the  ex< 
cellencies  of  our  old  English  poets  naturally  ask :  1 .  How  came  the  British  mvise  in  the  very 
infancy  of  literature,  when  but  just  sprung  from  the  dark  womb  of  nK)nkish  superstition,  to 
rise  at  once  to  such  maturity,  as  she  did  in  Spenser,  Shakespbare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Jon- 
son  and  Massenger?  2.  What  spirit  is  it  that  nas  animated  ine  frozen  foggy  genius  qf  Britain 
into  a  nobler  and  fiercer  flame  of  poetry  than  was  ever  yet  kindled  in  the  bright  invigorating 
climes  of  Fi:ance  and  modern  Italy ;  insomiich,  that  a  Gallic  and  Italian  eye  is  dazzled  and 
offended  at  the  brightness  of  %\ie  noblest  expressions  of  Milton,  and  the  autnors  above-men- 
tioned ?  We  answer.  It  was  no  less  a  spirit  than  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  was  the  sun  of  righte- 
ousness,  the  hallowed  light  of  thejicriptures  that  was  just  then  risen  on  the  British  cRme, 
but  is  still  hid  in  clouds  and  darkness  to  France  and  Italy.  A  light  to  which  the  brightest 
strokes  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  are  but  as  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  when  compared  to  that 
ineffable  inconceivable  lustre  which  surrounds  tne  throne  qf  God.  When  the  zeal  of  religion 
ran  high,  and  a  collection  of  far  the  noblest  poems  that  were  ever  wrote  in  the  world,  those  of 
Job,  David,  Isaiah  and  all  the  prophets  were  daily  read,  and  publicly,  solemnly  and  learnedly 
commented  upon,  in  almost  every  town  in  (he  kingdom;  when  every  man  thought  it  a  dis- 
grace not  to  study  them  in  private,  and  not  to  treasure  tbe  noblest  parts  of  them  in  his  me- 
mory, what  wonder  was  it  that  our  poets  should  cateh  so  much  of  the  sacred  fire,  or  that  the 
British  genius  should  be  arrayed  with  the' beams  of  the  east?  But  when  the  love  of  the  scrip'^ 
tures  waxed  faint,  the  nerves  of  our  poetry  grew  in  the  same  proportion  weak  and  languid. 
One  of  the  best  means  therefore  to  gain  a  true  taste  of  the  extreme  poetic  sublimity  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  is  to  converse  with  those  poets  whose  stile  and  sentiments  most  resemble 
them.  And  the  very  best  means  to  restore  the  British  genius  to  its  pristine  vieour,  and  to 
create  other  Sl^akespeares  and  other  Miltons,  is  to  promote  the  study,  love  and  admiration  of 
those  Scriptures. 

A  concurrent  catuste,  which  raised  the  spirit  of  poetry  to  such  a  height  in  Queen  Eliza- 
hetKs  reign,  was  the  encouragement  and  influence  of  the  queen  herself;  to  whom  polite 
literature  was  the  most  courtly  accomplishment.  Look  into  Spenser's  Description  of  her 
Lords  and  Favourites,  and  you  il  find  a  learned  queen  miade  a  whole  court  of  poets,  just  as  an 
amorous  monarch  afterwards  made  every  flowery  courtier  write  romance;  and  martial  princes 
have  turned  intimidate  armies  into  heroes. 
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As  CeUide  had  before  used  a  light  behaviour  in  trial  of  his  virtue^  Upon 
finding  it  only  a  trial,  and  receiving  from  her  this  virtuous  lecturei  he 
rejoins ; 

'  "  How  like  the  sun 

Labouring  in  his  eclipse,  dark  and  prodigious 
She  shew  d  till  now  ?  when  having  w(m  his  way. 
How  full  of  wonder  he  breaks  out  again 
And  sheds  his  virtuous  beams  f** 

Such  passages  as  these  arre  frequent  in  our  authors  comedies;  were  they 
exprest  only  in  genteel  prose,  they  would  rank  with  the  very  noblesl  pas- 
sages of  Terence,  but  what  reason  upon  earth  can  be  assigned,  but  mere 
fashion,  why,  because  they  are  parts  of  comedies,  they  should  be  weakened 
and  flattened  into  prose'*'  by  drawing  the  sinews  of  their  strength  and 
eclqmng  those  poetic  beams  that  shed  vigour,  life  and  lustre  on  every  sen- 
timent?—^ 

Such  poetic  excellence  therefore  will  the  reader  find  in  the  genteel  parts . 
of  our  author's  comedies,  but,  as  before  hinted,  there  is  a  poetic  stile  often 
equally  propej-  and  excellent  even  in  the  lowest  drollery  of  comedy.  Thus 
when  the  jocose  old  Miramont  in  the  Elder  Brother  catches  austere  solemn 
magistrate  Brisac  eqdeavouring  to  debauch  his  servant's  aw/c^— Before  he 
hr^ks  in  upon  him,  he  says ; 

w 

*^  Oh,  th*  infinite  frights  that  will  assail  this  gentleman! 
The  quartans,  tertians,  and  quotidians, 
Thatjl  hang,  like  sergeants,  on  his  worship's'  shoulders! 
How  will  those  solemn  looks  appear  to  me, 
And  that  severe/ace  that  speaks  chains  and  shackles !" 

How  small  a  change  of  the  comic  words  would  turn  this  into  the  sublime  ? 
suppose  it  spoke  of  Nero  by  one  who  knew  he  would  be  at  once  deserted 
by  the  senate  and  army,  and  given  up  to  the  fury  of  the  people. 

"  What  infinite  frights  will  soon  assail  the  tyrant? 
What  terrors  Kke  stern  liciors  will  arrest  him? 
How  will  that  fierce  terrific  eye  appear. 
Whose  slightest  bend  spake  dungeons,  chains,  and  dea^?" 

Such  as  the  former,  is  the  general  stile  of  our  author's  drollery,  particu- 
larly of  Fletcher's;  Beaumont  deals  chiefly  in  another  species,  the  bur* 
laque  epic.  Thus  when  the  Little  comic  French  Lawyer  is  run  fighting* 
mad,  and  his  antagonist  excepts  against  his  shirt  for  not  being  laced  (as 
gentlemen's  shirts  of  that  age  used  to  be)  he  answers, 

**  Base  and  degenerate  cousin,  dost  not  know 
An  old  and  tatter*d  colours  to  an  enemy. 
Is  of  more  honour,  and  shews  more  ominous? 
This  shirt  five  times  victorious  I've  fought  under. 
And  cut  thro'  squadrons  of  3rour  curious  cut-works. 
As  I  will  do  thro*  thine;  shake  and  be  satisfy'd.*' 

^  There  is  much  less  prose  left  in  this  edition  than  there  was  in  all  the  former ;  in  which 
the  measure  was  often  moat  miserably  neglected.  Wit  Without  Money,  the  very  first  play 
which  fdl  to  my  lot  to  prepare  for  the  press  after  Mr.  Theobald's  death,  was  all  printed  as 
proie,  oKcqrt  aDoot  twenty  lines  towards  the  end  3  but  the  reader  will  now  find  it  as  true 
\  as  almost  any  comedy  of  our  authors* 

This 
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This  stih  runs  through  many  of  Beaumont's  characters,  besides  La- 
Writ's,  as  Lazarillo,  the  Knight  of  the  Burning-Pestle,  Bessus's  two 
Swordsmen,  8fc.  and  he  has  frequent  allusions  to  and  even  parodies  of  the 
sublimest  parts  of  Shakespeare;  which  both  Mr.  Sympson  and  Mr.  Theo- 
bold  look  upon  as  sneers  upon  a  poet  of  greater  eminence  than  the  sup- 
posed siieerer  (a  very  great  "  crime  if  true)  but  I  believe  it  an  entire  mis- 
take. The  nature  of  this  burl^que  epic  requires  the  frequent  use  of  the 
most  known  and  most  acknowledged  expressions  of  subUmity,  which  ap- 
plied to  low  objects  render  them,  not  the  author  of  those  expressions, 
ridiculous.  Almost  all  men  of  wit  make  the  same  use  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton's  expressions  in  common  conversation  without  the  least  thought  of 
sneering  either;  and  indeed  if  every  quotation  from  Shakespeare  thus 
jocularly  applied  is  a  real  sneer  upon  him,  then  all  burlesque  sublime  is  a 
sneer  upon  the  real  sublime,  and  Beaumont  sneered  himself  as  well  as 
Shakespeare. 

From  these  three  short  specimens  the  reader  will  form,  we  hope,  a  just 
idea  of  the  three  stiles  used  in  our  author's  Comedies,  the  subUme,  the  droll 
poetic^  and  the  burlesque  sublime.  There  is  indeed  a  small  mixture  of  prose, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  our  old  dramatic  poets  stile  that  modems  have 
vouchsafed  to  imitate.  Did  they  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  confess  their 
inability  to  rise  to  the  spirit,  vigour,  and  dignity  of  the  other  stiles,  they 
were  pardonable.  But  far  from  it,  our  reformed  taste  calls  for  pj^ose  only, 
and  before  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  can  be  endured  by  such  j4ttic 
ears,  they  must  be  corrected  into  prose,  as  if,  because  well-brewed  porter  is 
a  wholesome  draught,  therefore  claret  and  burgundy  must  be  dashed  with 
porter  before  they  were  drinkable.  For  a  true  specitnen  of  our  modem 
taste,  we  will  give  the  reader  one  cup  of  our  author's  wine  thus  porterized, 
and  that  by  one  who  perfectly  knew  the  palate  of  the  age,  who  pleased  it 
greatly  in  this  very  instance,  and  some  of  whose  comedies  have  as  much  or 
more  merit  than  any  moderns  except  Congreve*  Mr.  Gibber  has  conso- 
lidated two  of  our  author's  plays,  the  Efder  Brother,  and  the  Custom  of 
the  Country,  to  form  his  Love  makes  a  Man ;  or,  the  Fop's  Fortune.  In 
the  former  there  are  two  old  French  noblemen,  Ljwis  and  Brisac;  the  first 
proud  of  his  family  and  fortune,  the  other  of  his  magisterial  power  and 
dignity ;  neither  men  of  learning,  and  therefore  both  preferring  courtly 
accomplishments,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  the  deepest  know- 
ledge of  books,  and  the  most  extensive  literature.  Such  characters  ex- 
clude not  good  sense  in  general,  but  in  that  part  of  their  characters  only 
where  their  foibles  lie;  (as  Polonius  in  Hamlet  is  a  fool  in  his  pedantic 
foibles,  and  a  man  of  sense  in  all  other  instances)  accordingly  Fletcher 
makes  Brisac  and  Lewis  thus  treat  of  a  marriage  between  their  children, 

Bri.  Good  monsieur  Lewis,  I  esteem  myself 
Much  honoured  in  your  clear  intent  to  join 
Our  andent  families,  and  ipake  them  one; 
And  'twill  take  from  my  age  and  cares,  to  live 
And  see  what  you  have  purpos'd  put  in  act; 
Of  which  your  visit  at  this  present  is 

*■  For  a  further  defence  of  our  Authors  from  this  imputation,  see  note  43  of  The  Little 
French  Lawyer,  and  note  32  of  The  Woman-Hater.  In  both  which  there  is  a  mistake  with 
regard  to  the  Author  of  those  Plays.  When  I  wrote  the  notes,  I  supposed  it  Fletcher,  til 
Beaumont's  letter  at  the  end  of  The  Nice  Valour,  gave  me  a  key,  which  is  given  to  the  reader 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Preface,  and  which  explains  the  difference  of  wianwcr  between  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher. 

A  hopeful 
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A  hopeful  omen;  I  each  minute  expecting 
Th'  arrival  of  my  sons;  1  have  not  wrong'd 
Their  birth  for  want  of  means  and  education. 
To  shape  them  to  that  course  each  was  addicted; 
And  therefore  that  we  may  proceed  discreetly. 
Since  what's  concluded  rashly  seldom  prospers. 
You  first  shall  take  a  strict  perusal  of  tnem. 
And  then  from  your  allowance,  your  fair  daughter 
May  fashion  her  affection. 

Lew,  Monsieur  Brisac, 
You  offer  fair  and  nobly,  and  1*11  meet  you 
In  the  same  line  of  honour;  and,  I  hope. 
Being  blest  with  but  one  daughter,  I  siisdl  not 
Appear  impertinently  curious. 
Though  with  my  utmost  vigilance  and  study, 
I  labour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth : 
Let  others  speak  her  form,  and  future  fortune 
From  me  descending  to  her,  I  in  that 
Sit  down  with  silence. 

Bri,  You  riiay,  my  lord,  securely. 
Since  Fame  aloud  proclaim^th  her  perfections. 
Commanding  all  mens  tongues  to  sing  her  praises. 

I  quote  not  this  as  an  instance  of  the  sublime,  but  of  our  authors  gcnteet 
^loguc  enlivened  by  a  few  poetic  figures,  as  in  the  last  lines  Fame  is  per" 
tomxd  and  commands  the  tongues  of  men.  Now  let  us  see  this  dialogue 
moderfuzed:  The  names  of  the  old  gentlemen  being  changed  to  Antonio 
and  CharinOy  they  thus  confer. 

Ant,  Without  compliment,  my  old  friend,  I  shall  think  myself  much  honoured  in  your 
alliance;  our  families  are  both  ancient,  our  children  young,  and  able  to  support  *em ; 
and  I  think  the  sooner  we  set  'em  to  work  the  better. 

Cka,  Sir,  you  offer  Jair  and  nohlt/,  and  shall  find  I  dare  meet  you  in  the  same  line  of 
kommr;  and  Ihope,  since  I  have  but  one  girl  in  the  world,  you  won't  think  me  a  trou* 
bleaome  old  fool,  if  I  endeavour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth ;  therefore,  if  you  please, 
before  we  shake  han  .s,  a  word  or  two  by  the  bye,  for  I  have  some  considerable  questions 
to  ask  vou. 

Ant,  Ask 'cm. 

Qia,  Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  say  you  hate  two  sons. 

Ani,  Exactly. 

Cka,  And  you  are  willing  that  one  of  'em  shall  marry  my  daughter! 

Ani,  Willing. 

Cka.  My  daughter  Angelina? 

Ami.  Angelina. 

Qia,  And  you  are  likewise  content  that  the  said  Angina  shall  survey  'em  both,  and 
(with  my  allowance)  take  to  her  lawful  husband,  which  of 'em  she  pleases? 

Ani,  Content. 

C3ta,  And  you  farther  promise,  that  the  person  by  her  (and  me)  so  chosen  (be  it  elder  or 
younger)  shall  be  your  sole  heir;  that  is  to  say,  snail  be  in  a  conditional  possession,  of  at 
l»st  three  parts  of  your  estate.  You  know  the  conditions,  and  this  you  positively 
promise? 

Ant,  To  perform. 

Oia.  Why  then,  as  the  last  token  of  my  full  consent  and  approbation,  I  give  you  my  hand. 

Ant,  There's  mine. 

Cka,  Is'tamatch? 

Ant.  A  match. 

Cka.  Done. 

Ami,  Done. 

Cka.  And  done! ^that's  enough 

Strike  out  an  expression  or  two  of  Fletcher's,  and  a  couple  of  grasieri 
would  have  put  more  sense  into  an  ox-'bargain.    I  blame  not  the  Author, 
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if  a  man^s  customers  resolve  to  pay  the  price  of  Champaign^  and  yet  insi 
upon  mild  and  stale,  who  would  refuse  it  them  ?  This  is  only  a  specioH 
of  the  taste  of  the  late  wonderfully  enlightened  age*  But  as  Shakespea 
and  Milton  have  already  in  a  good  measure  dispersed  the  clouds  of  fr 
judice  which  had  long  obscured  their  excellencies ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  th 
our  eyes  are  now  inured  to  bear  the  lustre  of  such  poetSj  who  most  resemb 
these  sum  of  Britain.  To  such  readers  therefore  who  are  desirous  of  b 
coming  acquainted  with  the  excellencies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
shall  beg  leave  to  recommend  their  plays  to  be  read  in  the  following  ord^ 
beginning  with  which  species  they  hke  best.* 


TRAGEDIES  AND   TRAGI- 
COMEDIES. 

Maid's  Tragedy  .  .  vol.1 
Philaster  ....  vol.  1 
Kinsand  no  King  .  vol^  1 
TheTwo  Noble  Kinsmen 

vol.3 
The  Double  Marriage  vol.2 
TheBloody  Brother,  or  Rollo 

vol.2 
The  False  One  .  .  vol.1 
The  Knight  of  Malta  vol.  2 
Valentinian    .     .     .    vol.  2 


CLASS  I. 


PASTORAL. 


Faithful  Shepherdess     vol.  1 


COMEDIBS. 

Elder  Brother      .     .     vol. 
Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  U1 

TOI. 

Little  French  Lawyer  vol. 
Wit  without  Moo^  vol. 
Snanish  Curate  .  .  vol. 
Nice  Valour,  or  Passion^ 
Mad.Man      .       .     \^I. 


Laws  of  Candy  .  .  vol.1 
Loyal  Subject  .  .  .  vol.  1 
The  Island  Princess  .  vol.  3 
Thierry  andTheodoret  vol.3 
Wife  (ox  a  Month  .  vol.  2 
Bonduca   ....    vol.  2 


The  Coronation  .  .  vol.  3 
The  Qu-«n  of  Corinth  vol.2 
The  Lover's  Progress  vol.  2 
The  Prophetess  .  .  vol.  2 
Cupid's  Revenge  .     ^    vol.  3 


CLASS  IL 

Burlesque  Sublime. 


The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle     ....    vol.2 


CLASS  IIL 

Mask vol.  3 

Moral  Representations  vol.3 


Fair  Maid  of  the  MiU. 

Fair  Maid  of  the  Iim. 

Wild-goose  Chase. 

M  -^sieur  Thomas. 

The  Chances. 

Honest  Man's  Fortune. 

Custom  of  the  Country. 

Beggar's  Bush. 

The  Captain. 

The  Sea- Voyage. 

Love's  Cure,  or  the  Marti 

Maid. 
Coxcomb. 
Woman-Hater. 
Wit  at  several  Weapons. 
Women  pleas'd. 
Tamer  tam'd. 
Scornful  Lady. 


Pilgrim  .  •  . 
liove's  Pilerimage 
Night-Walker  . 
Noble  Gentleman 


vol 
vol, 
vol. 
vol 


5*  Whimsical  as  this  classing  of  our  Authors*  plays  must  appear,  it  is  surely  more  whii\ 
that  Mr,  Seward  could  not  Jind  a  place  in  either  class  for  those  exceHerU  comedies,  Tl 
Mad  Lover,  and  The  Humorous  Lieutenant.] 

Th 
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The  reader  will  find  many  excellent  things  in  this  last  class,  for  the 
pkys  of  our  authors  do  not  differ  from  each  other  near  so  much  as  those 
of  Shakespeare.  The  three  last  tragedies  are  detruded  so  low  on  accpunt 
of  their  magic  and  macMnery^  in  which  our  iiuthors  fall  shorter  of  Shake- 
ipeare  than  in  any  other  of  their  attempts  to  imitate  him.  What  is  the 
reason  of  this  ?  Is  it  that  their  genius  improved  by  literature  and  polite 
conversation,  could  well  describe  men  and  manriers,  but  had  not  that  poetic 
that  creative  power  to  form  new  beings  and  new  worlds, 


**  and  give  to  airy  nothings 


A  local  habitation  and  a  name' 


as  Shakespeare  excellently  describes  his  owngenius?  I  believe  not.  The 
enthusiasm  of  passions  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  so  frequently  rapt 
into,  and  the  vast  variety  of  distinguished  characters  which  they  have  so 
admirably  drawn,  shew  as  strong  powers  of  invention  as  the  creation  of 
witches  and  raising  of  ghosts. '  Their  deficiency  therefore  in  magic  is 
accountable  from  a  cause  far  different  from  a  poverty  of  imagination;  it 
was  the  accidental  disadvantage  of  a  liberal  and  learned  education :  Sorcery, 
witchcraft,  astrology^  ghosts,  and  apparitions,  were  then  the  universal  belief 
of  both  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small,  nay  they  were  even  the  parliament 
tary,  the  national  creed;  only  some  early-enlightened  minds  saw  and  con- 
temned the  whole  si^perstitious  trumpery :  among  these  our  authors  were 
probably  initiated  from  their  school-days  into  a  deep-grounded  contempt 
of  it,  Vhich  breaks  out  in  many  parts  of  their  works,  and  particularly  in 
The  Bloody  Brother  and  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  where  they  began 
that  admirable  banter  which  the  excellent  Butler  carried  on  exactly  in  the 
same  strain,  and  which,  with  such  a  second,  has  at  last  drove  the  bugbears 
from  the  minds  of  almost  all  men  of  common  understanding.  But  here 
was  our  authors  disadvantage;  the  taste  of  their  age  called  aloud  for  the 
assistance  of  ghosts  and  sorcery  to  heighten  the  horror  of  tragedy ;  this 
horror  they  had  never  felt,  never  heard  of  but  with  contempt,  and  conse- 
quently they  had  no  arche-types  in-  their  own  breasts  of  what  they  were 
called  on  to  describe-    Whereas  Shakespeare  from  his  low  education"  had 

believed 

■*  Shakespeare  Jram  his  law  education,  &c.1  The  ^tleman  who  is  most  obliged  to 
Shakespeare,  and  to  whom  Shakespeare  is  most  obliged  of  any  man  living,  happening  to*  see 
the  sheet  of  the  Preface  where  Shakespeare's  peculiar  superiority  over  our  authors  m  his  magic^ 
is  ascribed  to  the  accidental  advants^  of  a  low  education,  he  could  not  well  broQk  a  passage 
wfaidi  seemed  to  derogate  from  his  favourite.  As  Shakespeare  had  as  good  sense  as  our 
antbors,  he  thought,  he  would  be  as  free  from  real  superstition.  This  does  not  always  follow. 
EdocaticHi  will  tincture  even  the  brightest  parts.  There  is  proof  that  our  authors  held  all 
•orcery,  witchcraft,  &-C,  as  mere  juggler's  tricks,  but  not  the  least  room  to  doubt  of  Shake- 
speare s  having  believed  them  in  his  youth,  whatever  he  did  afte^^vards^  and  this  is  all  that  is 
asserted.  Is  this  therefore  a  derogation  7  No,  it  only  shews  the  amazing  power  of  his  genius ;  a 
eeaius  which  could  turn  the  bugoears  of  his  former  credulity  into  the  noblest  poetic  machines. 
JDst  as  Homer  built  his  machinery  on  the  superstitions  which  he  had  been  bred  up  to.  Both 
indeed  give  zreat  distinction  of  characters,  and  great  poetic  dignity  to  Che  daemons  they  intro- 
doce;  nay,  mcy  form  some  new  ones ;  but  the  system  they  build  on  is  the  vulgar  creed.  And 
here  (after  giving  due  praise  to  the  gentleman  above,  for  restoring  Shakespeare's  magic  to  its 
niiuine  horror,  out  of  that  low  bu£^nery  which  former  actors  and  managers  of  theatres  had 
Muoflt  it  into)  I  shall  shew  in  what  light  Shakespeare's  low  education  always  appeared  to 
oe  by  the  following  epitaph  wrote  many  years  since,  and  published  in  Mr.  Dodsley's 
Jdiscellany. 

VOL./.  g  ^pc» 
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believed  ^and  felt  all  the  horrors  he  painted;  for  though  the  universities 
and  inns  of  court  were  in  some  degree  freed  from  those  dreams  of  super- 
stition^ the  banks  of  the  Avon  were  then  haunted  on  every  side. 

**  There  tript  with  prtntless  foot  the  elves  of  hills. 
Brooks,  lakes,  and  groves ;  there  Sorceiy  bedimn'd 
The  noon-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  virinds,         • 
And  *twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war,  &c."  ,  Tempest. 

So  that  Shakespeare  can  scarcely  be  said  to  create  a  new  world  in  his 
masic ;  he  went  but  back  to  his  native  country,  and  only  dressed  their 

Soblins  in  poetic  weeds ;  hence  even  Theseus  is  not  attended  by  his  own 
cities,*  Minerva,  Venus,  the  fauns^  satt/rs,  ^c.  but  by  Obcron  and  his 
fairies:  Whereas  our  authors,  however  aukwardly  they  treat  of  ghosts  and 
sorcerers,  yet  when,  they  get  back  to  Greece  (which  was  as  it  were  their 
native  soil)  they  introduce  the  c/assic  deities  with  ease  and  dignity,  as 
Fletcher  in  particular  does  in  his  Faithful  Shepherdess,  and  both  of  them 
in  their  Masques;  the  last  of  which  is  put  in  the  third  class,  not  from  any 
deficiency  in  the  composition,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  allegorical 
IVfasque,  which,  when  no  real  characters  are  intermixed,  ought  in  general 
to  rank  below  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  Our  authors,  who  wrote  them  be- 
cause they  were  in  fashion,  have  themselves  shewed  how  light  they  held 
them. 

"  They  must  commend  their  king,  and  speak  in  praise 

Of  the  assembly ;  bless  the  bride  and  bridegroom 

In  person  of  some  god;  they're  tied  to  rule!> 

Of  flattery/*  Maid*s  Tragedy,  actL  scene  1. 

This  was  probably  wrote  by  BeaUmont  with  an  eye  to  the  Masque  at 
Gray's  Inn,  as  well  as  masques  in  general.  The  reader  will  find  a  farther 
account  of  our  Authors'  Plays,  and  what  share  Mr.  Shirley  is  supposed 
to  have  had  in  the  completion  of  some  that  were  left  imperfect  m  Mr. 

Upon  Shakespeare^s  Mofiument  at  Stratford  upon  Avon. 

**  Great  Homer's  birth  sev'n  rival  cities  claim » 
Too  mighty  such  monopoly  of  Fame : 
Yet  not  to  birth  alone  did  Homer 'owe 
His  wondrous  worth  j  what  JEgypt  could  bestow^ 
With  all  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Asia  join'd, 
Enlarg'd  th'  immense  expansion  of  his  mind. 
Nor  yet  unrival'd  the  Maeonian  strain. 
The  British  eagle  •  and  the  Mantuan  swan, 
Tow'r  equal  heights.    But  happier  Stratford,  thou 
With  incontesled  laurels  deck  thy  brow  j 
Thy  lard  was  thine  unschool'd,  and  from  thee  brought 
More  than  all  -^'Igypt,  Greece,  or  Asia,  taught  j 
Not  Homer's  self  such  matchless  laurels  won, 
The  Greek  has  rivals,  but  thy  Shakespeare  none." 
[The  above  Note  teas  inserted  as  a  Postscript  io  Seward^ s  PrefaceJ] 

[•  Mr.  Seward  does  not  seem  to  have  recollected,  that  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  there  k 
un  equal  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Grecian  manners.  It  was  the  common  error  qf  all  our  old  EnsA 
Hsh  writers,  from  Chaucer  to  Milton,  who  has  introduced  chivalry  even  into  Paradise  Lost.] 

*  Milton. 
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Sympson's  Lives  of  the  Authors.  But  before  I  finish  my  account  of  them, 
it  is  necessary  to  apologise  for  a  fault  which  must  shock  every  modest 
reader :  it  is  theh'  frequent  use  of  sross  and  indecent  expressions.  They 
have  this  fault  in  common  with  Shakespeare,  who  is  sometimes  more  gross 
than  they  ever  are;  but  I  think  grossness  docs  not  occur  quite  so  often  in 
him.  In  the  second  class  of  parallel  passages  where  the  hands  of  Shake- 
speare and  our  authors  were  not  distinguishable,  I  omitted  one  instance 
for  decency  sake,  but  I  will  insert  it  here  as  proper  to  the  subject  we  are 
now  upon.  Philaster  being  violently  agitated  bj- jealousy,  and  firmly  be- 
lieving his  mistress  to  have  been  loose,  thus  speaks  of  a  letter  which  he 
has  jnst  received  from  her, 

*'  Oh,  let  all  women 


That  love  black  deeds  learn  to  dissemble  here ! 
Here,  by  this  paper,  she  doth  write  to  me. 
As  if  her  heart  were  mines  of  adamant 
To  all  the  world  beside ;  but  unto  me, 
A  maiden  snow  that  melted  with  my  looks." 

Vol.  i.  act  iii. 

Strength  and  delicacy  are  here  in  perfect  union.  In  like  manner  Post- 
humus  in  Cymbeline,  act  ii,  agitated  by  as  violent  a  jealousy  of  his  wife, 
thus  describes  her  seeming  modesty: 

*'  Oh,  vengeance  I  vengeance! 

!Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restram*d. 

And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance,  did  it  with 

A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  look  on*t 

Might  well  have  wann'd  old  Saturn ;  that  I  thoup;hfher 

As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow.'*— - 

This  is  a  most  amiable  picture  of  conjugal  delicacy,  but  it  may  be  justly 
objected  that  it  draws  the  curtains  of  the  marriage-bed,  and  exposes  it  to 
the  view  of  the  world ;  and  if  the  reader  turns  to  the  speech  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  he  will  find  much  grosser  expressions  in  the  sequel.  But  these 
were  so  far  from  offending  th.e  ears  of  our  ancestors,  that  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  though  so  often  guilty  of  them,  are  perpetually  celebrated  by  the 
writers  of  their  own  and  ot  the  following  age,  as  the  great  reformers  of  the 
^ama  from  bawdry  and  ribaldry.  Thus  when  Fletcher's  charming  Pas- 
toral, The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  had  been  damned  by  its  first  night's 
audience,  Jonson  says  tnat  they  damned  it  for  want  of  the  vicious  and 
bawdy  scenes  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  then  breaks  out  in 
a  rapture  worthy  of  Jonson,  worthy  of  Fletcher: 

**  I  that  am  glad  thy  innocence  was  thy  guilt, 
And  wish  that  an  the  muses  blood  was  spilt 
In  such  a  martyrdom,  to  vex  their  eves 
Do  crown  thy  murder'd  poem,  &c»  * 

♦ 
Yet  even  this  pattern  of  chastity  is  not  free  from  expressions  which  would 
now  be  justly  deemed  too  gross  for  the  stage.    Sir  John  Berkenhead, 
speaking  of  Fletcher's  Works  in  general,  says, 

•'  And  as  thy  thoughts  were  clear,  so  innocent. 
Thy  fancy  gave  no  unswept  language  vent, 

Slander*s^ 
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Slander*8t  no  laws,  prophan*8t  no  holy  page. 
As  if  thy  "  father's  crosier  rul'd  the  stage." 

Our  poets  frequently  boast  of  this  chastity  of  language  themselves.  See 
tixe  prologue  to  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.  Lovelace,  a  poet  of 
no  small  eminence,  speaks  of  the  great  delicacy  of  expression  even  in  the 
Custom  of  the  Country. 

• 
"  View  here  a  loose  thought  said  with  such  a  grace, 
Minerva  might  have  spoke  in  Venus*  face. 
So  wiell  disguised,  that  *twa8  conceivM  by  none. 
But  Cupid  had  Diana's  linen  on." 

Yet  of  this  play  Dryden  asserts  that  it  contains  more  bawdry  than  all  his 
plays  together.  What  must  we  say  of  these  different  accounts?  Why  it  ia 
clear  as  day,  that  the  stile  of  the  age  was  so  changed,  that  what  was 
formerly  not  esteemed  in  the  least  degree  indecent,  was  now  become  very 
much  so;  iust  as  in  Chaucer,  the  very  filthiest  words  are  used  without  dis^ 

ijuise,  and  says  Beaumont  in  excuse  for  him,  he  gave  those  expressions  to 
ow  characters,  with  whom  they  were  then  in  common  use,  and  whom  he 
could  not  therefore  draw  naturally  without  them.  The  same  plea  is  now 
necessary  for  Beaumont  himself  and  all  his  contemporary  dramatic  poets ; 
but  there  is  this  grand  and  essential  diflference  between  the  gross  expres* 
sious  of  our  old  poets,  and  the  more  delicate  lewdness  of  modem  plays.  In 
the  former,  gross  expressions  are  generally  the  language  of  low  life,  and 
are  given  to  characters  which  are  set  in  despicable  lights :  in  the  latter, 
lewdness  is  frequently  the  characteristic  of  the  Jiero  of  tne  comedy,  and  so 
intended  to  inflame  the  passions  and  corrupt  the  heart.  Thus  much  is 
necessary  in  defence,  not  only  of  our  authors,  but  of  Mr.  Sympson  and 
myself,  for  engaging  in  the  publication  of  works  which  contain  a  great 
many  indecencies,  which  we  could  have  wished  to  have  been  omitted ;  and 
which,  when  I  began  to  prepare  my  part  of  the  work  for  the  press,  I  had 
actually  struck  on,  as  far  as  I  could  do  it  without  injuring  the  connexion 
of  the  context;  but  the  booksellers  pressed,  and  indeed  insisted  upon  their 
restoration:  they  very  sensibly  urged  the  last-mentioned  plea,  and  thought 
that  the  bare  notion  of  a  curtailed  edition  would  greatly  prejudice  the  sale 
of  it.  We  hope  therefore  that  the  reader  will  not  be  too  severe  on  the 
editors  of  works  which  have  great  excellencies,  and  which  in  general  tend 
to  promote  virtue  and  chastity,  though  the  custom  of  the  age  made  the 
autnors  not  entirely  abstain  from  expressions  not  then  esteemea  gross,  but 
which  now  must  offend  every  modest  ear. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  our  authors  and  their  merit,  something 
must  be  added  of  the  attempt  of  the  present  editors  to  clear  them  from 
that  mass  of  confusion  and  obscurity  nung  upon  them  by  the  inaccuracy 
of  former  editors,  or  what  was  worse,  by  the  wilfulness  and  ignorance  of 
our  old  players,  who  kept  most  of  their  plays  many  years  in  manuscript  as 
mere  play-house  properties,  to  be  changed  and  mangled  by  every  new 
actor's  humour  and  fancy.  As  this  was  the  case  of  most  of  our  old  plays, 
the  learned  Mr., Upton  seems  strangely  mistaken  in  asserting  that  no  more 
liberty  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  correction  of  the  old  [mangled]  text  of 
Shakespeare,  than  with  the  two  first  [accurate]  editions  of  Paradise  Lost, 

'3  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London, 

Upon 
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Upon  this  groundless  assertion  are  built  those  very  undeserved  reflections 
upon  the  eminent  editors  of  Shakespeare  who  are  compared  to  the  vice  of 
the  old  comedy  beating  their  author's  original  text  with  their  daggers  of 
kth.     Surely  something  very  different  from  such  sarcasm  is  due  from 
every  true  lover  of  Shakespeare  to  those  editors  whose  emendations  have 
cleared  so  many  obscurities,  and  made  so  many  readers  study  and  perceive 
innumerable  excellencies  which  had  otherwise  been  passed  over  unnoted 
and  perhaps  despised.     For  verbal  criticism,  when  it  means  the  restoring 
the  true  reading  to  the  mangled  text,  very  justly  holds  the  palm  from 
every  other  species  of  criticism,  as  it  cannot  be  performed  with  success 
without  comprehending  all  the  rest;   it  must  clearly  perceive  the  stile, 
manner,  characters,  beauties  and  defects :  and  to  this  must  be  added  some 
sparks  of  that  original  fire  that  animated  the  poefs  own  ini>ention.     No 
sooner  therefore  were  criticisms  wrote  on  our  English  poets,  but  each  deep- 
red  scholar  whose  severer  studies  had  made  him  frown  with  contempt  on 
poems  and  plays,  was  taken  in  to  read,  to  study,  to  be  enamoured:  he 
rejoiced  to  try  his  strength  with  the  editor,  and  to  become  a  critic  himself : 
nay,  even  Dr.  Bentlejr's  strange  absurdities  in  his  notes  on  Milton,  had 
this  good  effect,  that  they  engaged  a  Pearce  *  to  answer,  and  perhaps  were 
the  first  motives  to  induce  the  greatest  poety  the  most  universal  genius,f 
one  of  the  greatest  orators^  and  one  of  tne  most  industrious  scholars  in  the 
kingdom  each  to  become  editors  of  Shakespeare.     A  Pope,  a  Warburton, 
and  a  Hanmer  did  honour  to  the  science  by  engaging  in  criticism;  but  the 
worth  of  that  science  is  most  apparent  from  the  distinction  Mr.  Theobald 
gained  in  the  learned  world,  who  had  no  other  claim  to  honour  but  as  a 
critic  on  Shakespeare.    In  this  light  his  fame  remains  fresh  and  unblasted, 
though  the  lightning  of  Mr,  Pope  and  the  thunder  of  Mr.  Warburton  have 
been  both  launched  at  his  head.    Mr.  Pope  being  far  too  great  an  original 
himself  to  submit  his  own  taste  to  that  of  Shakespeare's  was  fairly  driven 
out  of  the  field  of  criticism  by  the  plain  force  of  reason  and  argument;  but 
he  soon  retired  to  his  poetic  citadel,  and  from  thence  played  such  a  volley 
of  writ  and  humour  on  nis  antagonist,  as  gave  him  a  very  grotesque  projue 
on  his  left ;  but  he  never  drove  him  from  his  hold  on  Shakespeare,  and  his 
countenance  on  that  side  is  still  clear  and  unspotted.    Mr.  Warburton's 
attack  was  more  dangerous,  but  though  he  was  an^y  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  personal  injuries,  yet  his  justice  has  still  left  Mr.  Theobald  in  pos- 
session of  great  numbers  of  excellent  emendations,  which  will  always 
render  his  name  respectable.     The  mention  of  the  merit  of  criticism  in 
establishing  the  taste  of  the  age,  in  raising  respect  in  the  contemptuous, 
and  attention  in  the  careless  readers  of  our  old  poets,  naturally  leans  us  to 
an  enquiry,  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  whilst  almost  every  one  buys 
and  reads  the  works  of  our  late  critical  editors,. nay  almost  every  man  of 
learning  aims  at  imitating  them  and  making  emendations  himself,  vet  it  is 
still  the 'fashion  to  flirt  at  the  names  of  critic  and  commaUator,  and  almost 

J  Dr.  Zachary  Peafce,  late  Bishop  qf  Rochester.  R.] 
Mr,  Seward^  here  ascribes  to  Bentleys  notes  on  Milton  consequences  .which  they  did  not 
:  Mr.  Pope's  Edition  qf  Shakespeare  appeared  several  years  More  Bentley  published 
Eox  ^  Milton 'y  and,  from  the  date  and  contents  of  the  celebrated  Letter  qf  bishop  War- 
harUm  to  Concannen  (which,  altliough  it  has  not  yet  found  its  way  to  the  press,  Dr,  Akenside 
smfs,  **  will  probably  be  remember^  as  long  as  any  of  this  prelate's  writings, "J  it  manifestly 
appears,  that  the  notes  of  that  learned  editor  were,  what  he  asserts  them  in  Ms  Prrface  to  have 
hm,  **  among  his  yoimger  amusements,*'  and  consequently  prior  to  the  publication  qf 
Bentley' s  Milton.    R.] 

to 
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to  treat  the  very  science  with  derision.  The  enquiry  has  been  often  made 
by  critics  themselves,  and  all  have  said,  that  it  was  owincf  to  the  strange 
mistakes  and  blunders  of  former  critics,  lo  mens  engaging  in  a  science 
which  they  had  neither  learning  nor  talents  to  manage  and  adorn.  Elach 
thinking  himself  exempt  from  the  censure,  and  each  having  it  retorted 
upon  him  in  his  turn.  If  this  is  the  case,  1  am  afraid  all  remedy  is  hope- 
less; if  the  great  names  above-mentioned  did  really  want  abilities  for  the 
{rovince  they  undertook,  who  shall  dare  to  hope  that  he  possesses  them? 
f  frequent  mistakes  in  an  editor  are  totally  to  sink  his  merit,  who  can 
escape  the  coannon  wreck  ? — But  I  am  far  from  thinking  this  to  be  the 
sole  or  even  the  principal  cause;  and  the  two,  which  I  shall  assign  as 
much  greater  inlets  to  this  disgrace  on  the  art  of  criticism,  are  such  as 
to  admit  of  the  easiest  remedy  in  the  world,  a  remedy  in  the  power  of 
critics  themselves,  and  which  their  own  interest  loudly  calls  on  them  all  to 
apply.  The  first  cause  is;  that  in  a  science  the  most  faUible  of  all  others, 
depending  in  a  great  measure  on  the  tottering  bottom  of  mere  conjecture^ 
almost  every  critic  assumes  the  air  of  certainty ,  positivenes$  and  infauibility ; 
he  seems  sure  never  to  miss  his  way,  though  in  a  wilderness  of  confusion, 
never  to  stumble  in  a  path  always  gloomy  and  sometimes  as  dark  as  nci id- 
night.  Hence  he  dogmatizes,  when  he  should  only  propose^  and  diotates 
his  guesses  in  the  despotic  stile.  The  reader,  and  every  rival  editor,  catches 
the  same  spirit,  all  his  faults  become  unpardonable,  and  the  demerit  of  a 
few  mistakes  shall  overwhelm  the  merit  of  all  his  just  emendations  :  He 
deems  himself  perfect,  and  perfection  is  demanded  at  his  hands;  aiid  this 
being  no  where  else  found  but  by  each  writer  in  his  own  works,  every 
putter-forth  of  two  or  three  emendations  swells  as  big,  and  flings  his  spittle 
as  liberally  on  a  Warburton,  a  Uanmer,  or  a  Theobald,  as  if  he  were  the 
giajit  and  they  the  dwarfs  of  criticism;  and  he  has,  upon  the  supposition . 
of  perfection  being  necessary,  this  evident  advantage  of  them,  that  an 
editor  of  three  or  four  emendations  has  a  much  better  chance  i  to  avoid 
mistakes  than  the  editor  of  three  or  four  thousand;  though  it  has  gene- 
rally happened,  that  they  who  were  very  obscure  in  merit  have  had  their 
demerits  as  glaring  as  the  most  voluminous  editors. 

From  the  same  source  arises  the  second  still  more  remarkable  cause  of 
critical  disgrace,  it  is  the  ill  language  and  ungentleman-like  treatment  which 
critics  have  so  frequently  given  their  rivals.  If  the  professors  of  the  same 
science  are  continually  cuffing  and  buffeting  each  other,  the  world  will  set 
them  on,  laugh  at,  and  enjoy  the  ridiculous  scuffle.  Is  it  not  amazing, 
that  ignorant,  absurd,  blunderitig  dunces  and  blockheads  should  be  the  com- 
mon epithets  and  titles,  that  gentlemen  of  learning  and  liberal  education 
bestow  on  each  other,  for  such  mistakes  as  they  know  that  all  their  brother 
critics  have  been  constantly  guilty  of,  and  which  nothing  but  the  vainest 
self-sufficiency  can  make  them  suppose  themselves  exempt  from  ? 


'  eheu 


Quam  tcmcre  in  nosmct  legem  sancimus  iniquam  /" 

[f  we  ourselves  are  guilty  of  the  very  same  sort  of  mistakes  for  which,  we 
stigmatize  others  as  blunderers  and  blockheads,  we  brand  pur  own  fore- 
heads by  our  own  verdict,  obliquy  upon  us  is  bare  justice,  and  we  become 
blunderers  and  blockheads  upon  record.    The  first  remarkable  introducer  * 

[♦  Dr.  Bentley,    R.] 

of 
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of  critical  editions  of  our  English  poets  thought  his  superior  learning  gave 
him  a  right  to  tyrannise  and  trample  upon  all  his  rival  editors;  but  having 
none  to  exercise  his  fury  upon,  in  his  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  he  raised 
a  phaiitom  editor,  in  the  person  of  whom  he  flung  dirt  upon  Milton  Aim- 
self.      But  the  present  worthy  bishop  of  Bangor*  not  only  cleared  his 
beloved  poet  from  such  unjust  aspersions,  but  shewed  that  he  could  answer 
slander,  sneer  ^d  obliquy,  with  decency,  candour,  and  good  manners. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  the  learned  world,  had  those  exceUent  notes  been 
at  first  joined  to  Milton's  text;  that  his  candour ^  and  not  the  other's  coarse-- 
ness,  might  have  been  the  standard  of  critical  language;  but  as  ffreat  part 
of  those  notes  are  now  engrafted  into  Dr.  Newton's  elegant  edition,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  henceforth  become  so.     Happy  for  us  had  it 
been  too,  if  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  had  carried  on  that  candour  and  good 
manners  which  appear  in  his  Preface  into  a  body  of  notes  upon  his  author; 
he  had  not  only  placed  his  emendations  in  a  much  fairer  and  more  con- 
spicuous light ;  he  had  not  only  avoided  the  objection  which  some  have 
made  of  an  arbitrary  insertion  of  his  alterations  into  the  text;  but  he 
would  have  set  us  an  example  of  elegance  and  politeness  of  stile,  which 
we  must  perhaps  in  vain  hope  for  from  any  man,  that  has  not  been  long 
exercised  in  one  of  the  great  schools  of  rhetonc,  the  houses  of  parliament; 
unless  some  other  eminent  orator  or  another  speaker  should  become  an 
editor,  as  well  as  a  patron  of  criticisms.     Mr.  Theobald,  who*was  a  much 
better  critic  on  Shakespeare  than  Dr.  Bentley  had  been  on  Milton,  yet 
followed  flie  doctor's  stile  and  manner,  and  in  some  measure  deserved  the 
lash  he  smarted  under  in  the  Dunciad ;  for  though  he  had  a  right  to  cor- 
rect Mr.  Pope's  errors  upon  Shakespeare,  he  had  none  to  use  so  exalted  a 
character  with  the  least  disrespect,  much  less  with  derision  and  contempt. 
Mr.  Upton,  a  gentleman  of  very  distinguished  literature,  has  in  his  Re- 
marks  on  Shakespeare  followed  this  stile  of  triumph  and  insult  over  his 
rival  critics,  and  as  this  gentleman  will,  I  hope,  long  continue  his  services 
to  the  learned  world,  I  will  endeavour  to  convince  him  of  the  injustice  and 
ill  policy  of  such  treatment  of  them.   The  best  canon  to  judge  ot  an  editor's 
merits,  seems  to  be  a  computation  of  the  good  and  bad  alterations  which 
he  has  made  in  the  text;  it  the  latter  are  predominant  he  leaves  his  author 
worse  than  he  found  him,  and  demerits  only  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the 
account:  If  the  good  are  most  numerous,  put  the  bad  ones  on  the  side  of 
debtor,  balance  the  whole,  and  we  shall  easily  see  what  praises  are  due  to 
him.     Now  if  some  hundred  good  ones  remain  up9n  Qojiance  to  each  of 
the  three  last  editors  of  Shakespeare,  how  unjust  is  it  for  a  publisher  of 
only  thirty  or  forty  alterations  (supposing  them  all  to  be  perfectly  just)  to 
speak  with  contempt  of  those;,  whose  merits  are  so  much  more  conspicu- 
ous than  his  own  ?  But  to  do  this,  without  an  assurance  of  being  himself 
exempt  from  the  like  mistakes,  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  unjust,     I  have  not 
now  time  for  an  examination  of  this  gentleman's  criticisms  on  Shakes- 
peare; but  I  will  choose  a  very  particular  specimen  of  his  mistakes,  for  it 
shall  be  the  very  same  which  a  real  friend  of  this  gentleman  published  as 
a  specimen  of  his  excellencies,  in  Mr.  Dodsley's  Musaeum,  a  monthly  pam- 
phlet then  in  great  repute.  This  specimen  consisted  of  two  alterations  which 
the  letter-writer  thought  very  happy  ones.     The  first  was  in  Antoliy  and 
Cleopatra,  act  ii.  scene  iv.    The  Soothsayer  thus  advises  Antony  to  shun 
the  society  of  Caesar. 

[*  Afterwards  hiihop  qf  Rochester,     R.] 

**  O  Antony, 
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-*'  O  Antony,  staj  not  by  his  side. 


Thy  dsmon,  that^s  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  b 
Noble,  couragious,  high,  umnatchable. 
Where  Caesars  is  not.    But  near  him  Uiy  ang4 
Becomes  a/<?ar"— — 

f .  e.  becomes  not  only  fearfal  but  even  fear  iUelf.  The  image  is  extremelj 
poetical ;  for  as  Antony's  dsemon  was  according  to  the  heathen  theology 
personised  and  made  something  different  from  Antony,  so  the  passion  of 
Jear  is  not  only  personised,  but  even  pluralised:  The  imagination  beholds 
many  fears,  and  Antony's  spirit  becomes  one  of  them.  Thus  doubts  and 
fears  are  personised  in  Macbeth,  and  become  his  vexatious  companions. 

**  Tm  cabin*d,  crib'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.'' 

Thus  God  himself  personises  fear,  and  sends  it  among  the  Canaanltes 
as  the  harbinger  of  IsraeL  Exoaus  xxiii.  and  xxvii.  And  again  in  Cze- 
'  kiel  xxx.  13.  He  says,  I  will  put  a  fear  in  tlU  land  of  Egypt^  Thus  the 
companions  of  Mars  in  Homer  are  Aiifio;  r*  '^Ss  ^o^os,  A.  440.  Terror  and 
fear.  But  the  instance  the  most  apposite,  is  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  where 
the  forlorn  Aspatia  sees  her  servant  working  the  story  of  Theseus  and 
Ariadne,  and  thus  advises  her  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  the  foruiigr. 

''  In  this  place  work  a  quick^sand. 
And  over  it  a  shallow  smiling  water. 
And  his  ship  ploughing  it;  and  then  B,/ear, 
Do  that^ear  bravely."  .Vol.  i.  act  it 

Here  though  fear  could  only  in  painting  be  expressed  on  their  coun- 
tenances, yet  poetry  goes  farther, 

*'  and  ^ves  to  airy  nothings 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

These  are  those  great  strokes  which  a  man  must  be  bom  with  a  soul  to 
perceive  as  well  as  write,  otherwise  not  all  the  reading  of  an  Upton  or  a 
Bentley  can  give  the  least  idea  of  them.     These  are  those  inimitable 

Saces  of  poetry  which  a  critic's  pencil  should  no  more  dare  to  retouch 
an  a  modem  painter  should  the  cheek  or  eye  of  a  Raphael's  Madona. 
For  see  how  flat  and  dim  it  will  appear  in  this  gentleman's  celebrated 
alteration :  he  reads, 

"  but  near  him  thy  angel 

Becomes  qfear^d.**  ♦  How 

[*  Mr.  Seward  here  introduces  a  note  containing  a  very  prolix  commtntary  on  same  po^ 
sages  in  Shakespeare* s  Antony  and  Cleopatra — In  the  lines. 


^  If  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds; 


His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  nou^t;  and  his  quails  ever 
*  But  mine  in-hoop'd  at  odds," 

he  says  there  is  "  evidently  a  sad  anti-climax:  His  cocks  win  the  battle  of  mine  when  it  is  all 
to  nought  on  my  side,  and  his  quails,  fighting  in  a  hoop,  beat  mine  when  the  odds  are  on  my 
Mde;"  and  toould  ther^ore  read, 

'^  Beat 
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How  sfioold  we  have  flatncd  our  authors  if  we  had,  as  the  Rehearsal  calls 
ity  transprased  tbem  in  the  like  manner  f 

**  In  this  place  work  a  quicksand, 
And  over  it  a  8ha!low  smiling  watery 


And  hb  ship  ploughing  it,  and  ihem  qfear'd^ 
Do  their  fear  bravely.*  — — 


The  second  instance  quoted  in  the  Musaeum  as  a  proof  of  Mr*  Upton^a 
excellency,  is  his  alteration  of  another  of  Shakespeare's  peculiar  graces  in 
the  following  celebrated  passage. 

"  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  Where  j 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  Lo  rot : 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod,  and  the  delighted  spirit 

1^0  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
n  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice.** 

The -epithet  delighted  in  the  fourth  line  is  extremely  beatitiful,  as  it  carries 
CD  the  fine  antithesis  between  the  joys  of  life  and  the  horrors  of  death- 
Tibs  sensible  warm  motion  must  become  a  kneaded  clod^  and  this  spirit,  dc^ 
lighted  as  it  has  hitherto  been  with  the  soothing  delicacies  of  sense  and 
the  pleasing  ecstacies  of  youthful  fancy,  must  bathe  in  fiery  floods.  This 
is  peculiarly  proper  from  a  youth  just  snatched  from  revelry  and  wanton- 
ness, to  suffer  tne  anguish  and  horror  of  a  shameful  death.  But  this 
beautiful  sense  not  being  seen,  Mr.  Upton  makes  the  first  editor  surpris- 
ingly blind  indeed,  for  he  says  that  he  did  not  see  the  absurdity  of  a  spirit's 
being  delighted  to  bathe  in  fl^ry  floods.  Upon  supposition  therefore  of  this 
absurdity  being  chargeable  on  the  old  text,  he  a\ter8  delighted  spirit  to  rfe- 
Unquent  spirit:  A  change  which  totally  loses  the  whole  spirit  of  the  poet's 
original  sentiment.  These  are  such  mistakes  that  neither  the  most  exten- 
sive literature  nor  the  accuracy  of  a  Locke's  judgment  can  secure  a  man 
from;  norind^d  any  thing  but  a, poetic  taste ^  a  soul  that 
*'  Is  of  imagination  all  compact,** 

**  Beat  mine  in  whoop'd-at  odds.** 

Dr,  Johnson  mentions  and  rejects  this  variation ;  Dr.  Farmer  denies  the  necessity  qfchanee. 

«« The  editions  (says  Seward)  which  distinguish  Antony's  speech  (as  conjectured  hy 
CU^patra,  act  i.  sc.  v.)  either  by  Italics  or  commas,  make  him  only  say,  <  Where's  my  ser- 
pent of  old  Nile?*  the  rest  is  Cleopatra*s  own.-^Antony's  speech  should  be  contmued  as  tht 
metaphor  is, 

♦ ^Where's  ray  serpent  of  old  Nile? 

—Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison  ?'— « 

•*  Both  parts  belong  to  him."     No  editor  qf  Shakespeare  mentions  this. 

For  BROAD-fronted  Caesar  he  would  substitute  BALD-fronted.  Tliis  Steepens  notices. 
Mr,  Seward  also  reprobates  Hanmer's  alteration  of  arm-zaunt  to  arm-girt;  <*  I  supposd 
(i9ys  he)  he  meant  with  arms  or  shoulders  bound  round  with  trappings.  The  expression  ia 
Tcry  stiff  in  thb  sense,  and  justly  rejected  by  Mr.  W^arburton,  who  restores  arm-gaunt ^  and 
d^lains  it  of  a  war-horse  grown  gaunt  or  lean  by  long  marches  and  frequent  fights.  But  why 
roust  Antony^  after  a  profound  peace  and  a  long  revel  m  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  upon  his  return 
to  Rome,  have  nothing  to  ride  but  an  old  battered  lean  war-horse?  Besides,  lean  horses  are 
lekkmi  remarkable  like  this  for  neighing  loud  and  vigorously.  By  arm  we  all  understand  th» 
ikoulder^  in  Latin,  Armus;  gaunt  is  lean  or  thin.  It  is  common  for  poets  to  mention  the 
most  distinguished  beauty  of  any  thing  to  express  bcaubr  in  general,  by  synecdoche  a  part  ia 
put  for  the  whole:  Arm^gauni  therefore  signifies  thin^snouldercd,  whicn  we  know  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  beauties  of  a  ho^,  and  the  epithet  has,  from  the  uncommon  use  of  either 
part  of  the  compound  word  in  this  sense,  an  antique  dignitiy  and  grandeur  in  sound  that  poets 
noch  delight  in."     Edwards  sneers  at  this  5  but  surely  Mr,  Seward' i  argument  is  judicious  ] 

VOL.  I,  ^  "^'^^^ 
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That  can  foHow  Shakespeare  in  bis  stupendous  flights, 

**  And  shoot  from  earth  to  Heav'n,  from  Hcav*n  to  earth/' 

MiDSUM.  Night's  Drbam. 

But  should  such  a  genius  contemn  and  deride  men  of  cooler  reason  mxid 
superior  knowledge?  iNoj  nor  should  the  deep*read  scholar  despise  him- 
Great  learning  and  quickness  of  parts  very  rarely  meet  in  one  breast: 
When  they  do^  they  are  excellent  indeed)  but  separately  they  are  ex- 
tremely valuable.  Far  therefore  from  contempt  or  variance,  they  should, 
like  sister-sciences,  love  and  accord,  and  each  in  honour  prefer  the  other  to 
itself.  Mr.  Upton  possesses  the  first  of  these  characters  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  and  the  *  learned  world  have  only  to  complain  of  his  imposing 
mere  conjectures  upon  them  for  absolute  certainties,  and  of  his  rough  treat- 
ment of  his  brother  critics,  and  then  to  acknowledge  its  obligations  to  him 
for  many  judicious  criticisms  and  emendations  on  Shakespeare  and  other 
authors.  Shakespeare  alone  is  a  vast  garden  of  criticism,  where  thoagh 
the  editors  have  pulled  up  great  numbers  of  weeds,  and  the  view  is  much 
improved,  yet  many  are  still  left,  and  each  of  the  editors  have  mistakinglj 

Jmlled  up  some  flowers  which  want  to  be  replaced.  And  this  will  be  the 
ate  of  every  critic  who  knows  not  every  smgle  word,  history,  custom, 
trade,  &c.  th.it  Shakespeare  himself  knew,  which  at  this  distance  of  time 
is  next  to  an  impossibility.  What  room  therefore  for  quarrels  and  insults 
upon  each  other?  Feniam petimiisque  damusque,  should  be  our  general  rule 
and  motto.  Without  this  we  in  this  edition  stand  self-condemned.  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  are  another  field  of  criticism  next  in  beauty  to  Shake- 
speare, and  like  him  over-run  with  weeds,  many  of  which  are,  we  hope,  * 
now  rooted  out;  and  some  real  flowers,  we  fear,  mistakingly  pluckt  up 
with  them.  Far  therefore  from  the  least  pretence  to  perfection,  from  the 
least  right  to  impose  our  conjectures  as  infallible;  we  have  only  inserted 
those  in  the  text  which  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  notes  appeared 
more  probable  than  the  former  readings.  We  have  endeavoured  to  give 
fair  play  to  the  old  text,  by  turning  it  on  every  side,  and  allowing  it  all 
the  interpretations  we  could  possibly  affix  to  the  words,  and  where  it  ap- 
peared corrupt,  we  never  inserted  our  own  reading  without  giving  what 
we  thought  a  probable  account  of  the  method  how  such  a  change  had 
been  before  made*  At  least,  as  1  can  properly  speak  for  myself  only,  these 
were  the  rules  I  always  wish  to  have  tollowed,  and  endeavoured  to  follow, 
as  soon  as  I  became  a  principal  in  the  work.  But  the  share  which  I  had 
in  itj  gives  not  the  least  room  for  any  thing  like  completion  on  my  part. 
The  assistance  which  I  gave  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson,  who  pub- 
lished about  two  thirds  of  the  work^  was  by  necessary  avocations  inter- 
mitted through  several  plays,  and  the  others  more  or  less  attended  to,  as 
business  or  < 
deserve  attention. 


the  many  leisure  hours  which  I  had  in  a  country  village,  hoping 
for  the  idleness  rather  than  merit  from  the  usefulness  ot  the  work.  If 
these  notes  sliould  ever  so  through  a  second  edition,  I  shall  gratefully 
acknowledge  any  emendations  either  of  them  or  the  text  of  our  Authors, 
which  any  reader  will  favour  me  with;  and  must  say  to  each, 


— — **  Si  quid  novisti  recHus  istis,        • 
Candidus  imperii  ^  si  non,  his  utere  mecum,*' 

[*  Seward  here  introduces  a  very  long  note,  to  rrfute  sundry  opinions  of  Upton  on  serif- 
iurtU  topics:  A^  nothing  can  he  mori  distant  from  our  subject,  we  have  omitted  it."] 

COMMENDATORY 
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I. 

To  tmf  Friend  Master  John  Fletchee,  upon  his  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

I  KNOW  too  well,  that,  no  more  than  the  man, 
Tliat  travek  through  the  burning  desarts,  can. 
When  he  is  beaten  with  the  raging  sun. 
Half-smothered  with  the  dust,  have  power  to  run 
From  a  cool  rivei*,  which  himself  doth  find. 
Ere  he  be  slak*di  no  more  can  he,  whose  mind 
Joys  in  the  Muses,  hold  from  that  delight. 
When  Nature,  and  his  full  thoughts  bid  him  write.* 
Yet  wbh  I  those,  whom  I  for  friends  have  known* 
To  sing  their  thoughts  to  no  ears  but  their  own. 
Why  should  the  man,  whose  wit  ne*er  had  a  stain. 
Upon  the  public  stage  present  this  vein. 
And  make  a  thousand  men  in  judgment  sit. 
To  call  in  question  his  undoubted  wit. 
Scarce  two  of  which  can  undei-stand  the  laws 
Which  they  should  judge  by,  nor  the  party's  cause  ? 
Among  the  rout,  theie  is  not  one  that  hath 
In  his  own  censure  an  explicit  ^ith  5 
One  company,  knowing  they  judgment  lack, 
Ground  their  belief  on  the  next  men  In  black ; 
Others,  on  him  that  makes  signs,  and  is  mute  3 
Some  like,  as  he  does  in  the  direst  suit ; 
He,  as  his  mistress  doth ;  and  she,  by  chance ; 
Nor  want  thei'e  those,  who,  as  the  boy  doth  dance 
Between  the  acts,  will  censure  the  whole  play  5 
Some  like,  if  the  wax-lights  be  new  that  day  -, 
But  multitudes  there  are,  whose  judgment  goe^ 
Headlong  according  to  the  actor's  clothes. 
For  this,  these  pubhc  things  and  I  agre^ 
So  ill,  that,  but  to  do  a  right  to  thee, 
I  had  not  been  persuaded  to  have  hurii'd 
These  few,  ill-spoken  lines  into  the  world ; 
Both  to  be  read,  and  censured  of,  by  those 
'       Whose  very  reading  makes  verse  senseless  prose  j  • 

Such 

■  When  Nature  and  his  full  thoughts  lid  him  write, ^  Here,  Wfs  the  judicious  writer  of 
Beaumont's  life  in  the  General  Dictionary,  Beaumont  evidently  shews  that  he  was  fired  with 
that  violent  passion  for  writing,  which  tne  poets  very  justly  call  inspiration ;  and  he  makes 
dits  one  proof  of  Beaumont*s  not  being  a  mere  corrector  of  Fletcher's  works,  but  a  joint 
aodior.  As  1  think  I  have  collected  some  stronger  proofs  of  this,  both  external  and  internal, 
than  have  been  yet  produced,  and  as  I  have  already  built  the  former  part  of  my  preface  upon 
these  proofii,  I  shall  place  diem  before  the  reader  in  the  next  note  just  as  tney  occurred 
to  me.  Seward. 

3  Both  to  he  read,  and  censured  qf,  hy  those 
Whose  vety  reading  makes  verse  senseless  prose  J\  Here  wc  *^  a  consciousness  of  the 
poet*s  own  ml;rit,  and  an  indignation  at  the  stupidity  of  the  aj|^  he  lived  in,  whieh  seem  to 
have  been  the  characteristics  of  Beaumont  and  Jonson.  This  will  appear  stronger  in  the 
process  of  this  note,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  what  share  Beaumont  had  in  the 
composition  of  the  following  plays.  1  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Eairs  testimony, 
wrote  immediately  after  Beaumont's  death,  is  decisive  as  to  Beaumont's  having  the  largest 

•haco 
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Such  as  must  spend  above  an  hour,  to  spell 
A  challenge  on  a  post,  to  know  it  well. 

Bot 

share  in  the  composition  of  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  the  Kine  and  no  Kins,  and 
that  Bessus  in  particular  was  drawn  by  him.  [See  Mr.  Earl's  t>oem  below.]  This  vrai 
undoibtedly  the  reason  why  Beaumont's  name  is  put  first  in  the  old  quarto's  of  these  plays, 
publi'^hed  by  the  players  after  Beaumont's  death,  but  before  Fletcner's.  For  would  the 
players  have  complimented  the  dead  at  the  expence  of  their  living  friend,  patron,  and  sup- 
porter? After  two  such  proofs  as  these,  general  expressions  or  even  traditional  opinions  of  the 
panesryric-^writers  thirty  years  after  are  lighter  than  vanity  itself.  From  these  plays  no  dis- 
tinction of  hands  between  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was  discerned,  nor  any  suspicion  of  such  a 
distinction  occurred 'till  1  came  to  the  Woman-Hater,  vol.3,  which  apiicared  visibly  to 
have  more  of  Jcnson's  manner  than  any  play  1  had  before  met  with,  which  I  mentioned  at 
note  32  on  that  play,  when  deceived  as  Langbane  had  been  by  the  first  auarto  (published 
several  years  after  the  death  of  both  the  authors)  I  verily  thougnt  that  it  had  been  Fletcher's 
only.  I  had  not  then  attended  to  the  poem  of  Beaumont's  to  Jonson,  published  at  the  end  of 
the  Nice  Valour,  and  Woman-Hater,  by  the  second  folio.  If  the  reader  will  consult  that 
poem,  he  will  find  that  it  was  sent  from  the  country  to  Jonson  with  two  of  the  precedent 
comedies  not  then  finished,  but  which  Beaumont  claims  as  his  own. 

Bertt  when  these  scenes  are  perfect ,  we'll  taste  wine, 
ril  drink  thj  muses  health,  thou  shalt  quaff  mine. 

It  is  plain  that  they  had  been  his  amusement  during  a  summer  vacation  in  the  country,  when 
he  had  no  companion  but  his  muse  to  entertain  him ;  for  all  the  former  part  of  the  poem  is  a 
description  of  the  execrable  wine,  and  the  more  execrable  company  which  he  was  forced  to 
endure.  Fletcher  therefore  could  not  be  with  him.  So  that  there  are  certainly  two  come- 
dies  which  properly  belong  to  Beaumont  only,  which  therefore  we  must  endeavour  to  find 
out.  The  verses  tell  us  that  he  acknowledged  all  he  had  to  be  owing  to  Jonson,  there  is  no 
doubt  therefore  of  his  imitating  Jonson's  manner  in  these  commies.  Shirley  in  the  first  folio, 
and  the  publisher  of  the  second  folio,  both  agree  in  making  theKice  Valour  one  of  these 
plays :  now  this  play  is  extremely  in  Jonson's  manner,  as  is  observed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
preface  and  at  note  8  on  the  verses  to  Jonson.  The  prologue  of  this  play  has  no  weieht, 
Dei ng  wrote  several  years  after  it,  but  the  epilogue  was  evidently  wrote  in  the  author's  life- 
time, probably  either  by  the  author  himself,  or  else  by  his^  friend  Jonson :  for  'tis  extremely 
like  Jonson  in  his  prologues  and  epilogues,  who  generally  lets  his  audience  know,  that  if  they 
did  not  admire  him  it  was  their  faults,  not  hb.     So  this  epilogue  makes  the  author  declare 

■■  the  play  is  ^ood. 

He  says,  ♦  he  knows  it,  \fwell  understood.  [♦The  Author. 

How  unlike  is  this  to  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare's  manner,  who,  when  they  join  together 
in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  are  even  Modesty  itself?  See  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  that 
play,  vol.  3,  the  latter  has  these  Unes; 

And  yet  mistake  me  not,  I  am  not  hold, 
Weve  no  such  cause.    If  the  tale  we  have  told 
(For  *tis  no  other)  any  way  content, 
(For  to  that  honest  purpose  it  was  meant) 
We  have  our  end;  and  ye  shall  have  eer  long, 
I  dare  say  many  a  letter  to  prolong 
Your  old  loves  to  us. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  now  see  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  that  the  Nice  Valour  was  Beau- 
mont's play :  it  is  not  demonstration,  but  it  is  a  high  degree  of  probability.  But  still  the  dis- 
tinction ot  manner  from  Fletcher,  in  personizing  the  passions  and  not  drawing  from  real  life 
spoke  of  above,  will  not  follow  if  Fletcher  wrote  the  Woman-Hater,  as  the  first  edition  in 

auarto  of  that  play  asserts,  but  the  second  contradicts  it,  and  puts  Beaumont's  name  first  in 
le  tide-page,  and  claims  its  changes  from  the  author's  manuscript.  The  publisher  of  the 
second  folio  follows  the  second  quarto,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  plays  referred  to  in  Beaumont's 
verses.  The  prologue  appears  to  be  wrote  by  the  author  himself,  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
•ingidar  number,  and  shews  great  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the  jplay>  and  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  twopenny  gallery  judses.  Here  Beaumont's  hand  therefore  seemed  visible.  I 
therefore  be^an  to  recollect  which  of  the  foregoing  plays  most  resembled  this,  to  see  what  light 
mi^ht  be  sained  from  them  ;  the  first  that  occurred  was  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  PesUe, 
which  is  Si  burlesque  sublime,  as  Lazarillo's  character  in  the  Woman-Hater  b  throughout. 

Heie 
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But  since  it  was  thy  hap  to  throw  away 
Much  w]t>  for  which  the  people  did  not  pay> 

Because 

ITere  all  the  editions  give  the  Knight  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  this  therefore  is  clear,  and 
the  prologue  of  that  play  is  in  stile  and  sentiments  so  exactly  like  that  of  the  Woman-Hater, 
that  the  same  hand  undoubtedly  drew  both.  Believing  therefore  that  the  Nice  Valour  was 
Beaumont's  only,  and  that  he  nad  at  least  the  greatest  share  of  the  Woman-Hater  and  the 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pesde,  I  proceed  to  other  plays,  and  first  to  the  Little  French  Lawyer, 
where  La-writ  runs  Jfghting-maa  iust  as  Lazaritlo  nad  run  eaiing'tnad,  the  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  romance-mad',  Chamont  in  the  Nice  Valour,  nonour'tnad,  &c.  This  it 
what  OUT  old  Hn^ish  writers  often  distinguish  by  the  name  of  humour.  The  stile  too  of  La- 
writ,  like  Lazari1lo*s  and  the  Knight's,  is  often  the  burlesque  suhlime.  Here  I  found  the  pro- 
logue speaking  of  the  authors  in  tne  plural  number,  t.  e.  jBeaumont  and  Fletcher.  There  is 
1  good  deal  of  the  same  humour  in  the  Scornful  Lady,  wrote  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as 
all  the  quartos  declare.  The  publishers  of  the  General  Dictionary,  whose  accuracy  deserves 
the  highest  applause,  have  helped  me  to  another  play,  the  Martial  Maid,  in  which  Beaumont 
had  a  share,  and  Jon9on*s  manner  of  characterising  is  very  visible:  an  effeminate  youth  and  a 
masculine  voung  lady  are  both  reformed  by  love,  like  Jonson*8  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
tod  £very  Man  out  of  his  Humour.  Wit  without  Money  and  the  Custom  of  the  Country 
which  have  Beaumont*s  name  first  in  all  the  editions,  have  something  of  the  same  hand, 
particularly  in  Valentine's  extrava^nt  contempt  of  money,  and  do  great  honour  to  Beaumont, 
as  both  are  excellent  plays,  and  tne  first  an  incomparable  one.  Shirley  supposes  the  Hu- 
morous Lieutenant  to  oe  one  of  the  plays  referred  to  by  Beaumont's  verses  to  Jonson,  and  the 
publisher  of  Beaumont's  poems,  wnicn  came  Out  about  five  years  after  Shirley's  folio  of  our 
amhor*8  plays,  has  wrote  under  that  poem  the  Maid  in  the  Mill.  This,  I  suppose,  was  a 
marginaJ  note  of  somebody  who  be1ie\'ed  Beaumont  to  have  been  a  joint  author  in  that  play. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  he  was  sO  in  both  these  plays,  as  the  Lieutenant  and  Bustapha 
are  both  strong  caricatureMy  and  much  in  Beaumont's  manner.  The  False  One  mention^,  the 
anthoTs  in  the  plural  number,  and  I  believe  Beaumont  chiefly  drew  the  character  of  Septimiut 
which  gtrcs  name  to  the  play;  but  whatever  share  he  had  in  that  play,  it  does  hina  great 
honour.     Cupid's  Revenge,  which  all  the  editions  ascribe  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  is  only 

Soiled  from  oeing  a  very  good  tragedy  by  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  machinery ;  this  play,  the 
oble  Gentleman,  and  the  Coxcomo,  are  all  that  remain  which  have  any  sort  of  external 
evidence  which  I  know,  of  Beaumont's  being  a  joint  author,  and  these  I  build  nothing  upon. 
Thete  are  two  others  that  partake  of  his  manner,  which  for  that  reason  only  I  suspect;  the 
Spanish  Curate,  and  the  Laws  of  Candy ;  the  latter  of  which  extremely  resembles  the  King 
aod  no  King  in  its  principal  characters.  But  we  need  not  rest  upon  mere  conjectures,  since 
Bcaamont's  share  of  the  maid's  Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  the  King  and  no  King^  give  him  a 
fail  right  to  share  equally  with  Fletcher  the  fame  of  a  tragic  poet ;  and  Wit  without  Money, 
the  N*ce  Valour,  Mid  the  Little  French  Lawyer,  raise  his  character  equally  high  in  comedy. 

Seward. 

^r.  Seward  has  been  exceedingly  elaborate  in  thb  disouisition ;  wherein,  weappreheod* 
no  one  meets  conviction,  though  the  writer  seems  to  be  nimself  so  perfectly  satisfied,  both 
with  the  internal  and  external  evidence.  With  respect  to  the  first,  tne  reader  will  judge  for 
himseli ;  in  the  second,  he  appears  to  be  uncommonly  erroneous. 

Seward  speaks  of  the  first  ouarto  of  the  Woman-Haler;  the  first  quarto  he  never  saw: 
He  says,  it  was  published  several  years  after  the  death  of  both  authors ;  it  was  published  in  the 
file-time  of  botn,  in  the  year  1607.  This  copy  is,  indeed,  very  scarce;  and  had  not  Mr. 
Garrick's  invaluable  library  been  as  easy,  as  most  others  are  dimcult,  of  access,  a  perusal  of 
that  editi<m  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  obtained. 

The  first  ouarto  was  printed  (as  before  observed)  in  1607,  without  any  author's  name  pre- 
fixed, bat  in  Mr.  GarricK's  copy  has  been  wrote  '  by  John  Fletcher,*  throng  which  name  a 
pea  has  beoi  run,  and  *  Francis  Beamont*  wrote  over  the  line;  even  this  mterlineation  ap. 
pears  to  be  very  old.  The  second  quarto  appeared  in  l648,  the  title  whereof  mentions 
Fletcher  singly ;  and  the  third  in  1649,  which  nas  both  names.  The  third,  however,  seems 
to  be  merely  the  second,  with  a  new  title-page,  and  the  additions  of  the  auxiliary  title  The 
Bumgnf  Courtier f  a  drama,  and  D'Avenant  s  prologue  for  the  revival. 

Great  stress  is  also  laid  by  Seward  on  tne  situation  of  Beaumont's  letter  to  Jonson; 
but  this  situation  is  evidently  a  mere  casualty  of  the  press.  To  expedite  the  printing,  the  first 
folio  was  divided  into  eijght  different  portions,  as  the  printer's  directory  letters  for  the  book* 
binder,  and  the  numeration  of  the  pages,  evince. 

Tbe^ys  allotted  for  the  third  portion  were,  Chances,  Loyal  Subject,  l^ws  of  Candy, 
Loven*  Progress,   Island  Princess,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  and  Nice  Valour:   These  not 

making 
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Because  they  saw  it  not,  I  not  dislike 

This  second  publication,  which  may  strike 

Their  consciences,  to  see  the  thing  they  scorn'd. 

To  be  with  so  much  wit  and  art  adorn*d. 

Besides,  one  'vantage  more  in  this  I  sec. 

Your  censurers  must  have  the  quality 

Of  reading,  which  I  am  afraid  is  more 

Than  halt  your  shrewdest  judges  had  before.  Fr.  BEAustoitY. 

II. 

To  the  worthy  Author  Mr,  John  Fletcher,  upon  his  Faithful  Sliepherdcss, 

The  wise,  and  many-headed  hench,  that  sits 
Upon  the  life  and  death  of  plays,  and  ivits, 
(Composed  oi gamester,  captain,  knight,  knight's  man, 
l»ady,  or  Pucdle,  that  wears  mask  or  fan. 
Velvet,  or  taffata  cap,  rank'd  in  the  dark 
With  the  shop's  foreman,  or  some  such  brave  spark. 
That  may  judge  for  his  six-pence)  had,  before 
They  saw  it  half,  damn'd  thy  whole  play ;  and,  more, 
Their  motives  were,  since  it  had  not  to  do 
With  vices,  which  they  look*d  for,  and  came  to. 
.  I,  that  am  glad  thy  innocence  was  thy  guilt. 

And  wish  that  all  the  muses*  blood  were  spik 
In  such  a  martyrdom,  to  vex  their  eyes, 
Do  crown  thy  murder'd  poem ;  which  shall  rise 
/        A  gloiified  work  to  time,  when  fire. 

Or  moths,  shall  eat  what  all  these  fools  admli^.  Ben.  Jons  on. 

makinc  perfect  sheets,  the  editor,  to  avoid  leaving  a  blank  leaf  in  the  body  of  the  book,  ther^ 
inserted  this  letter;  ^d  hence,  undoubtedly,  originated  the  situation  of  the  poem,  which 
ov^ht  (did  its  title  deserve  attention)  to  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  whole  work ;  for 
hdA  any  specification  been  intended,  we  should  not  have  had  the  vague  expression,  '  two  qf 
the  precedent,"  but  **  the  two  precedent  comedies.*' 

Seward  says,  Shirley  supposes  the  Humorous  Lieutenant  to  be  one  of  the  plays  referred 
to  by  the  verses;  Shirley  thoucht  nothing  of  the  matter,  knew  nothing  of  the  arrangement, 
did  nothing  but  write  the  prerace:  It  were  unjust  to  believe  he  did  more. — It  is  not  always 
tasf  to  discover  Seward's  meaning ;  but  he  seems,  however,  to  have  distrusted  Shirle^*s  sup- 
position,  and  to  have  relied  on  the  subsequent  editor,  by  saying  the  verses  ''were  published  at 
the  end  of  the  Nice  Valour  and  Woman-Hater,  in  the  second  folio."  This  proves  nothing ; 
that  editor  continued  them  with  the  play  to  which  he  found  them  annexed. 

The  tide  to  these  verses  runs,  '*  Mr.  Francis  fieaumont*s  Letter  to  Ben.  Jonson,  written 
before  he  and  Master  Fletcher  came  to  London,  with  two  of  the  precedent  comedies  then  not 
finished,  which  deferred  their  nierry  meetings  at  the  Mermaid.  If  this  title  and  the  situa- 
tion afford  proof  of  aiw  kind,  it  will  be  direcdy  opposite  to  Seward*s  opinion :  First,  as  the 
title  mentions  '*  two  otthe  precedent  comedies,*  the  Woman-Hater  could  not  be  one,  hav- 
ing no  place  in  the  first  folio.  Secondly,  Seward  says,  *'  Fletcher  could  not  be  with  Beau« 
mont;  but  what  says  the  title?  **  Written  before  he  AND  Master  Fletcher  came,**  &c. 
And,  thirdly,  if  Beaumont  AND  Fletcher  were  together,  Nice  Valour  and  the  Hiunoroua 
Lieutenant  must  be  looked  on  as  joint  productions. 

But,  besides  the  title  and  situation  failing  to  prove  which  the  comedies  were,  the  poem 
itself  affords  no  proof  that  Beaumont  was  then  writing  any  play  at  all.    The  words 

fFhen  these  scenes  are  perfect, 

are  all  which  can  lead  to  such  a  supposition ;  and  may  we  not  understand  those  words  to 
mean  only,  **  When  I  change  the  scbnb,**  or,  **  when  the  time  for  my  stay  here  is  com*  ' 
PLETED  ?"  with  this  sense  of  the  word  perfect  every  reader  of  old  books  must  be  ac(|uainted. 
Whether  this  explanation  is  admitted,  or  not,  it  at  least  seems  clear  that  no  such  external 
evidence  as  Seward  supposes,  is  deducible  from  either  the  title  or  situation  of  the  poem  in 
question.  J.  N. 
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III. 

To  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  (then  living.) 

How  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  muse,* 

That  unto  me  dost  such  reDgion  use ! 

How  I  do  fear  mysdf,  that  am  not  worth 

The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth ! 

At  once  thou  imk*st  me  happy,  and  umnak'st ; 

And  giving  largely  to  me,  more  thou  takst. 

What  fate  is  mine,  that  so  itself  bereaves? 

What  art  is  thine,  that  go  thy  fiiend  deceives } 

When  even  there,  where  most  thou  praisest  me 

For  writing  better,  I  must  envy  thee.  Ben.  Jonsobi* 

IV. 

On  Mr.  FiiANCis  Beaumont,  on  his  Imitations  of  Chid,  an  Ode^ 

The  matchless  lust  of  a  fair  poesy. 

Which  erst  was  buried  in  old  Rome*s  decays. 
Now  'gins  with  heat  of  rising  majesty. 

Her  dust- wrapt  head  fiom  rotten  tomb  to  raise. 
And  with  firesh  splendoiir  gilds  her  fearless  crest. 
Rearing  her  palace  in  our  poet's  breast. 

The  wanton  Ovid,  whose  enticing  rimes 

Have  with  attractive  wonder  forc'd  attention. 
No  more  shall  be  admir'd  at  j  for  these  times 

Produce  a  poet,  whose  more  rare  invention 
Will  tear  the  love-sick  mjrrtle  from  his  brows, 
T*  adorn  his  temples  with  deserved  boughs. 

The  strongest  marble  fears  the  smallest  rain;  j 

The  rusting  canker  eats  the  purest  gold ; 
Honour's  best  dye  dreads  envy's  blackest  stain  f 

The  crimson  badge  of  beauty  must  wax  old : 
But  this  fair  issue  of  thy  fruitful  brain. 
Nor  dreads  age,  envy,  cank'ring  rust  or  rain.  /.  F.^ 

V. 

On  Mr.  Beaumont.    (Written presently  after  hit  Death.) 

Beaumont  lies  here  5  and  where  now  shall  we  hav& 
A  muse  like  his  to  sigh  upon  his  graved 

*  This  short  copy  (which  seems  wrote  with  a  sincerity  not  common  in  compHmentaiy 
poems)  treats  Beaumont  not  only  as  an  excellent  critic,  but  as  an  excellent  poet;  and  is  an 
answer  to  Beaumont's  letter  ixi  Jonson.  Seward. 

'  The  /.  F.  here  is  undoubtedly  John  Fletcher,  and  the  ode,  though  not  immediately 
idating  to  the  plays,  is  inserted  here,  first,  for  its  intrinsic  merit;  and,  secondly,  as  it  will  be 
pleasiiig  to  find  that  Fletcher's  muse  was  animated  wtth  friendship  as  well  as  Beaumont's; 
a  ctfCumstaBee,  which,  till  I  saw  this  ode,  seemed  wanting  to  complete  the  amiable  union, 
which  reigned  between  them.  In  the  third  stanza,  the  r^ioer  will  see  an  authority  for  Mil-c 
loo's  use  of  the  word  rime  for  verse  in  general, 

**  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rime.** 

Which  Dr.  Bentley  so  injudidously  altered  to  prose  and  verse.  That  BeaumObt  wrote 
lomething  in  the  Ovidian  manner  seems  evident  from  these  lines ;  But  the  Hermaphrodite 
which  is  printed  as  his,  and  supposed  to  be  the  thing  referred  to  in  this  ode,  is  claimed  by 
deardaBd  as  a  ooiyunct  performance  between  himself  and  Randolph.  Ss  ward. 

Ah! 
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Ah !  none  to  weep  this  with  a  worthy  tear. 

But  he,  that  cannot,  Beaumont  that  lies  here. 

Who  now  shall  pay  thy  tomb  with  such  a  versd 

As  thou  that  lady*s  didst,  fair  Rutland*s  hearse  ?  * 

A  monument  that  wiU  then  lasting  be. 

When  all  her  marble  is  more  dust  than  she.  - 

In  thee  all's  lost :  A  sudden  dearth  and  want 

Hath  seized  on  Wit,  good  epitaphs  are  scant  j 

We  dare  not  write  thy  elegy,  whilst  each  fean 

He  ne*er  shall  match  that  copy  of  thy  tears. 

Scarce  in  an  age  a  poet,  and  yet  he 

Scarce  lives  the  third  part  of  his  age  to  see ; 

But  quickly  taken  off,  and  only  known. 

Is  in  a  minute  shut  as  soon  as  shewn. 

Why  should  weak  Nature  tire  herself  in  vain 

In  such  a  piece,  to  dash  it  straight  again  ? 

Why  should  she  take  such  work  beyond  her  skill, 

Whicl ,  when  she  cannot  perfect,  she  must  kill? 

Alas !  what  is't  to  temper  slime  or  mire  ? 

But  Nature's  puzzled  when  she  works  in  fire : 

Great  brains  (like  brightest  glass)  crack  straight,  while  thoie 

Of  stone  or  wood  hold  out,  and  fear  not  blows : 

And  we  their  ancient  hoary  heads  can  see. 

Whose  wit  was  never  their  mortality : 

Who  now  shall  pay  ihi/  tomh  with  such  a  verse 

As  thou  that  lady*s  didst,  fair  Rutland's  hearse?"]  To  pay  thy  tomh  is  a  little  obsearf^ 
but  it  seems  to  mean,  to  repay  thee  for  uniting  so  excellent  an  epitaph,  by  one  as  excellent  on 
thyself.  There  are  several  epitaphs  and  elegies  in  Beaumont's  Poems,  but  by  an  expressioo 
in  Mr.  Earless  two  next  lines  relating  to  the  marble  qf  tJie  tomb,  I  believe  the  f<Hk>wiQ^ 
beautiful  epitaph  is  what  is  here  referred  to : 

AN  EPITAPH. 

'*  Here  she  lies,  whose  spotless  fame 
Invites  a  stone  to  learn  her  name. 
The  ri^id  Spartan  that  denied 
An  epitaph  to  all  that  died. 
Unless  for  war,  in  charity. 
Would  here  vouchsafe  an  elegy. 
She  died  a  wife,  but  yet  her  mind. 
Beyond  virginity  refin'd. 
From  lawless  fire  remained  as  free. 
As  now  from  heat  her  ashes  be. 
Her  husband  yet  without  a  sin, 
Was  not  a  stranger,  but  her  kin ; 
That  her  chaste  love  might  seem  no  other 
To  her  husband  than  a  brother. 
Keep  well  this  pawn,  thou  marble  chest. 
Till  it  be  caird  for,  let  it  rest ; 
For  while  this  jewel  here  is  set. 
The  grave  b  like  a  cabinet." 

This  is  extremely  in  the  spirit  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare's  epitaphs,  and  shews  that  Bean" 
m'ont  excelled  in  every  species  of  writing  which  he  attempted.  There  are  three  elegies  of  hit 
which  I  believe  genuine^  and  they  have  great  merit;  two  are  signed  by  his  namej  and  an- 
other begins, 

**  Can  my  poor  lines  no  better  office  have, 
llian,  screech-owl  like,  still  dwell  about  the  grave?" 

This  shews  that  he  had  wrote  several  elegies  and  epitaphs^  Seward« 

/  Beaumont 
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Beaumont  dies  young/  so  Sidney  died  belbre; 

There  was  not  poetxy  he  could  live  to  more; 

He  could  not  erow  up  higher  3  I  scarce  know> 

If  th*  art  Itself  unto  that  pitch  could  grow, 

Were*t  not  in  thee,  that  hadst  arrived  the  height 

Of  all  that  Wit  could  reach^  or  Nature  might. 

Oh,  when  I  read  those  excelleiit  things  of  thine. 

Such  strength,  such  sweetness,  couched  in  eveij  line, 

Such  life  of  ^cy,  such  high  choice  of  brain. 

Nought  of  the  vulgar  wit  or  borrow'd  strain^ 

*Such  passion,  such  exiMfessicnis  ixieet  my  eye. 

Such  wit  untainted  with  obscenity. 

And  these  so  unaffectedly  express'd. 

All  in  a  language  purely-flowing  drest; 

And  all  so  bom  within  thyself,  thine  own. 

So  new^  so  fresh,  so  nothing  trod  upon, 

I  grieve  not  now,  that  old  Menander*s  vein 

Is  ruin*d,  to  survive  in  thee  again ; 

Such  in  his  time  was  he,  of  the  same  piece. 

The  snaooth,  ev*n,  naturd  wit,  and  love  of  Greece. 

Those  few  sententious  fragments  shew  more  worth. 

Than  aU  the  poets  Athens  e'er  brought  forth; 

And  I  am  sorry  iwe  have  lost  thosenours 

On  them,  whose  quickness  comes  far  short  of  ours. 

And  dwell  not  more  on  thee,  whose  every  page 

May  be  a  pattern  for  their  scene  and  stage. 

I  will  not  yield  thy  works  so  mean  a  praise  5 

More  pure,  more  chaste,  more  sainted  than  are  .play«> 

Nor  with  that  dull  supineness  to  be  read. 

To  pass  a  fire,  or  laugh  an  hour  in  bed. 

How  4o  the  muses  suffer  every  where. 

Taken  In  such  mouths*  censure,  in  such  ears. 

That,  *twixt  a  whiff,  a  line  or  two  rehearse. 

And  with  their  rheum  together  spawl  a  verse ! 

This  all  a  poem's  leisure,  after  play,* 

Brink,  or  tobacco,  it  may  keep  the  day. 

■Whflft 

^  So  Sidney  did  before ;  ]  It  might  perhaps  h^e  been— ^  Sidney  died  hffore. 

Beaumont's  Poems  exhibit  died.  Sbward. 

•  7^  all  a  poem* 8  leisure  qfter  play, 
Drink  or  tobacco,  it  may  keep  the  day.ll  "What  is  ail  a  poem*s  leiiure  f  I  can  affix  no 
ite  to  it  but  a  Latinism,  which  ifaesigned  is  extremely  forced.  This  is  all  a  poem*  s,  i.  e.  a 
poem's  part,  power  or  worth,  it  may  serve  to  spend  one's  leasure  hours  afler  dice,  drink,  or 
tobacco.  But  unless  the  reader  sees  a  moreiiatars^  explication,  I  beUeve  he  will  agree  to  its 
being  discarded  as  a  corraption,  for  a  ^trilling  change  will  give  a  clear  sense. 

This  all  a  poewt'x  pleasure,  qfter  play, 
Dfink  or  tobacco,  it  may  keep  the  day. 

i  f.  An  the  pleasure  a  poem  gives  to  these  sons  of  dulnesa,  is  to  spin  out  or  ^»ass  away  the  .lim« 
till  sun-set,  after  cards,  bottles,  and  tobacco  are  removed  ^  thus  to  pass  a  lire,  a  litUe  above, 
agnifies  to  pass  away  the  time  till  the  fire  is  burnt  out  But  to  keep  a  day,  is.an*tiicpression 
pot  very  applicable  to  this  sense,  (a  sense  which  the  context  evidently  requires)  and  though 
k  may  lodecd  be  strained  to  something  like  it,  yet  as  we  can  retain  three  ofthe  letters  in  keep, 
tod  by  a  small  transposition  of  the  rest,  give  a  much  properer  verb,  it  seems  probable  that  eke 
was  the  original,  we  generally  now  say,  to  eke  out  the  day ;  but  it  was  used  by  our  ancestors 
without  the  adverb,  to  eke  a  thing,  v.  c.  to  protract  or  lengthen  it  out.  The  reader  will  see  a 
modi  greater  corruption  of  the  press  than  either  of  these  at  the  latter «nd  of  this  poem. 

4sEW4iRD. 

"SrayLl.  jj  Th^ 
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Whilst  ev*n  their  very  idleness,  they  thlnk> 

Is  lost  in  these,  that  lose  their  time  in  drink. 

Pity  their  dullness;  we  that  better  know. 

Will  a  more  serious  hour  on  thee  bestow.* 

Why  should  not  Beaumont  in  the  moniing  please^ 

As  well  as  Plautus,  Aristophanes } 

Who,  if  my  pen  may  as  my  thou^ts  be  fred. 

Were  scurril  wits  and  buffoons  both  to  thee;   . 

Yet  these  our  learned  of  severest  brow 

Will  deign  to  look  on,  and  to  note  them  too. 

That  wiU  defy  our  own;  *tis  English  stuff. 

And  th'  author  is  not  rotten  long  enough. 

Alas,  what  phlegm  are  they,  compared  to  thee. 

In  thy  Ph'daster,  and  Maid's  Tragedy? 

Where's  such  an  humour  as  thy  Bessus,  pray? 

Let  them  put  all  their  Thrasocs  in  one  play. 

He  shall  out-bid  them;  their  coDceit  was  poor,'* 

All  in  a  circle  of  a  bawd  or  whore, 

A  coz'ning  Davus;  '*  take  the  fo6L  away. 

And  not  a  good  jest  extant  in  a  (day. 

Yet  these  are  wits,  because  they're  old,  and  now^ 

Being  Greek  and  Latin,  they  are  learning  too : 

But  those  their  own  times  were  content  t'  allow 

A  thriftier  fame,**  and  thine  is  lowest  now. 

But  thou  shalt  live,  and,  when  thy  name  is  grown 

Six  ages  older,  shalt  be  better  known ; 

When  thou'rt  of  Chaucer's  standing  in  the  tomb. 

Thou  shalt  not  share,  but  take  up  jl,  his  room.*      Joh.  Earle.'^ 

On 

The  meaning  seems  to  be,  **  They  have  no  leisure  for  poetry,  till  they  have  done  with 

faming,  drinking,  and  smoaking;  these  having  had  their  time,  poetry  may  command  lYiQ 
ay." 

5  Pity  then  dull  tre,  we  that  better  know. 

Will  a  more  serious  hour  on  thee  bestow,']  There  is  too  much  inconsistency  in  this  sen- 
tence to  suppose  it  genuine.  He  ironically  calls  himself  and  friends  dull,  and  literally  asserts 
their  superior  understanding  in  the  same  sentence.  Beside,  Pity  then  we  will  bestow,  8rc. 
does  not  seem  English.  I  change  but  an  n  to  an  m,  and  read.  Pity  them  dull\  We,  we  thcU^ 
&c.  Seward. 

The  text  is  from  Beaumont's  Poems. 

*°  Their  conceit  was  poor,  &c.]  Mr.  Earle's  reflections  on  Terence  are  in  part  at  least 
very  unjust.  There  is  perhaps  too  much  sameness  in  his  plots ;  but  his  old  men  and  young, 
his  servants,  his  parasites,  ^c,  are  each  a  distinct  character  from  all  the  rest,  and  preserved 
throughout  each  play  with  infinite  spirit  and  jiklgment.  Beside  which,  the  elegant  diction 
and  fine  sentiments  which  every  where  abound  in  him  are  patterns  to  the  best  comic  writers ; 
and^9d»ich  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  strive  to  excel  him  in  by  adding  sublimity  of  poetry  to 
justness  of  sentiment;  well  knowing  ihaX  jests  and  drollery  axe,  only  the  lowest  d^ree  of 
comic  excellence.  Seward. 

"  A  coz'ning  dance.]  Corrected  by  Theobald,  who  says,  **  Davus  is  the  name  of  a  subtle 
juggling  servant  in  Terence's  comedv  called  the  Fair  Andnan." 

**  A  thirsty  Jame."]  *To  make  tkir$ty  signify  poor  or  scanty  may  be  admitted ;  but  as  the 
smallest  change  gives  a  more  natural  word,  thr\fty  seems  the  original.  Seward, 

The  text  trom  Beaumont's  Poems. 

•  This  copy  varies  considerably  from  that  printed  vnth  Beaumont's  Poems. 

■^  Joh.  Marie. ^  Mr.  Earle  was  j^oung  when  he  wrote  this,  and  there  are  indisputable 
marks  of  a  bright  poetic  genius,  which  had  probably  been  greatly  inspired  by  an  intimacy 
with  Beaumont.  He  was  in  high  repute  as  a  preacher  and  a  scholar  in  King  Charles  the 
First's  reign ;  and  seems  to  have  been  a  true  patriot ;  for  it  is  probable  that  he  opposed  the 
court  in  the  beginning  of  the  troublei,  as  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Assembly  of  THoines ; 
but  he  refused  to  act  with  them,  and  adhered  to  the  king  in  his  lowest  state,  and  for  it  waiL 

deprived 
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VI. 

On  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  (then  newly  dead). 

He  that  hath  such  acuteness^  and  such  wit. 
As  would  ask  ten  good  heads  to  husband  it : 
•  He,  that  can  write  so  well,  that  no  man  dare 
Refuse  it  for  the  best,  let  him  beware  : 

Beaumont  is  dead,  by  whose  sole  death  appears^ 

Wit*8  a  disease  consumes  men  in  few  years. 

Rich.  CoRBiT,«*D.D. 

VII. 

On  the  happy  Collection  o/'Jlfr.  Fletcher's  Works,  never  before  printed. 

Flbtcher,  aris^!  usurpers  share  thy  bays. 

They  canton  thy  vast  wit  to  build  small  plays  : 

He  comes !  his  volume  breaks  through  clouds  and  dust  -, 

Down,  little  wits !  ye  must  refund,  ye  must. 

Nor  comes  he  private ;  here's  great  Beaumont  too : 
How  could  one  smgle  world  encompass  two  ? 
For  these  co-hehs  had  equal  power  to  teach  • 
All  that  all  wits  both  can,  and  cannot,  reach. 
Shakespeare  was  early  up,  and  went  so  drest 
As  for  those  datvning  hours  he  knew  was  bestj 
But,  when  the  sun  ^one  forth,  wow  two  thought  fit 
,   To  wear  just  robes,  and  leave  on  trunk-hose  wit. 
Now,  now,  'twas  perfect;  none  must  look  for  new. 
Manners  and  scenes  may  alter,  but  not  you; 
For  yours  are  not  mere  humours,  gilded  strains ; 
The  fashion  lost,  your  massy  sense  remains. 

Some  think  your  wit^  of  two  complexions  fram'd. 
That  one  the  sock,  th'  other  the  buskin,  claim'd ; 
That  should  the  stage  embattle  all  its  force, 
Fletcher  would  lead  the  foot,  Beaumont  the  horse. 
But,  you  were  both  for  both  -,  not -semy-wits. 
Each  piece  is  wholly  two,  yet  never  splits : 
Ye're  not  two  faculties,  and  one  soul  still. 
He  th'  understanding,  thou  the  quick  free  tvill  j 
Not  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrac&> 
Fletcher's  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont's  base,*^ 

Tw«, 

deprived  of  the  chancellorship  of  Salisbury,  and  all  his  other  prefennents.  After  the  restora- 
tion, he  was  made,  first  Dean  of  Westminster,  then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  of 
Salisbury.  Mr.  Wood  gives  a  character  of  him,  that  extremely  resembles  that  of  the  excel- 
lent Dr.  Hough,  the  late  Bishop  of  Worcester  5  the  sum  of  it  is,  that  he  joined  the  politeness 
of  a  courtier  to  the  sanctity,  goodness,  and  charity  of  an  apostle.  Sfward. 

■*  Richard  Corbet,  first  Student,  then  Dean  of  Christ-Church,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, and  from  thence  translated  to  Norwich ;  in  his  youth  was  eminent  for  wit  and  poetry, 
of  which  this  is  a  specimen,  and  a  good  testimony  of  Beaumont's  having  a  luxuriant  wit  as 
wdl  as  Fletcher,  _ 

■    ■  a  wit 

That  would  ask  ten  good  heads  to  husband  it,  Seward. 

'^  But,  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrace^ 

(Fletcher's  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont* s  base) 

Two,  full,  congenial  souls.']  Here  Berkenhead  is  speaking  of  the  doubtful  opinions 
relatiDs  to  the  share  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  in  these  plays :  he  tells  you,  that  the 
g^neraT  opinion  .was,  that  Beaunjont  was  a  grave  tragic  writer,  Fletcher  most  excellent  in 
comedy.  This  he  contradicts  j  but  how,  why,  they  did  not  differ  as  a  general  of  horse  does 
from  a  general  of  foot,  nor  as  the  sock  does  from  the  buskin,  nor  as  the  will  from  the  undcr^ 

standing. 
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Two>  full,  congenial  souk ;  sdli  both  prevailed; 
His  muse  and  Uiine  were  quartered,  not  tm/wTi,-** 
Both  brought  you  ingots,  both  toiI*d  at  the  mint. 
Beat,  melted,  sifted,  'till  no  <k)068  stuck  tn't ; 
Then  in  each  other's  scales  weigh'd  ev^rj  grain, 
llien  smo^th^d  and  bumish'd,  Uien  weigh'd  all  agtifi  f 
Stampt  both  your  namas  upon't  at  one  bK>ld  hit. 
Then,  thea  'twas  coin,  as  well  as  buttion-wit. 

Thns  twins :  But  as  when  Fate-  one  eye  deprivMy 
That  other  strives  to  doubte,  which  lunrivet. 
So  Beaumont  died  3  yet  left  in  legacy 
His  rules  and  standard  wit  (Fletcher)  to  thee. 
Still  the  same  planet,  though  not  fiU'd  so  soon, 
A  two-hom'd  crescent  then,  now  cocJuU-moom, 
Joint  love  before,  now  honour,  doth  provoke  1. 
So  th*  dd  twin  gianis  forctng  a  hug^  oak. 
One  slip'd  his  footing,  th*  other  sees  him  £iU, 
Grasp'd  the  whole  tree,  and  single  held  up  alt. 
foipenal  Fletcher!  here  begins  thy  reign; 
Scenes  fiow  like  sun- beams  from  thy  ^orioas.braiit:^ 
Tl^  swifl-dispatching  soul  no  more  doth  stay. 
Than  he  that  built  two  cities  in  one  dayi 
Ever  brim-fiilLf  and  sometimes  running  o'er. 
To  feed  poor  languid  wits  that  watt  at  door  $ 
Who  creep  and  creep,  yet  ne'er  above-ground  stosd^ 

JFor  creatures  have  noost  feet,  which  have  least  bloody 
lut  thou  art  still  that  bird  of  paradise. 
Which  hath  no  feet,  and  ever  nd>ly  Jim: 
Rich,  lusty  sense,  such  as  the  Poet  ought  5 
For  poems,  if  not  excellent,  are  nau^t  -, 
how  wit  in  scenea  in  state  a  peasant  goea; 
If  mean  and  Bat,  let  it  foot  yeoman-prose. 
That  such  may  spell,  as  are  not  readers  grown; 
To  whom  he,  that  writes  wit,  shews  he  hath  none.   - 
Brave  Shakespeare  flow'd,  yet  had  his  ebbings  too^ 
Often  above  himself,  sometimes  bek>W3 
Thou  always  best ;  if  aught  seem'd  to  dedine, 
'Twas  the  unjudging  rout's  mistake,  not  thine : 

standing,  bat  were  two  full  congenial  souh,  and  differed  only  as  the  hose  and  treble  do  in  the 
same  song.  Why,  if  this  is  the  true  reading,  he  confirms  in  these  lines  what  he  had  contra « 
dieted  in  all  the  foregoing  similes,  for  base  and  treble  have  much  the  same  difference  between 
them  as  horse  and  foot  in  an  army,  or  the  wit  and  understanding  in  the  soul.  To  make  the 
writer  consistent  with  himself,  the  true  reading  seems  to  be  not  instead. of  hut: 

Not  as  ttoo  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 
Fletcher's  keen  treble  and  deep  Beaumonfs  base; 
Two  full  congenial  souls.  Seward. 

^  Ms  frntse  and  ihine  were  quartei'd,  not  impaVd ;]  I  know  I  am  going  out  of  my  depth, 
m  attempting  a  criticism  on  terms  in  heraldry.  But  my  books  tell  me,  that  impaling  is  when 
the  arms  of  the  man  and  wife  are  placed  on  the  same  escutcheon,  the  one  on  the  right  and  the 
other  on  the  left;  which  is  a  proper  emblem  of  the  matrimonial  union ;  and  might  seemin^y 
beas  weH  appli^  to  the  marriage  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's^wit,  as  the  word  quartensig 
can,  which  the  same  Berkenhead  speaks  of  at  the  latter  end  of  this  poem : 

JFkat  strange  production  is  at  last  displayed. 
Cot  by  two  fathers  without  female  aid! 

But  I  shall  attempt  no  change  in  a  science  where  I  am  ignorance  itself.  Seward. 

Thus 
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Thus  thy  fidr  Shq>herdess>  which  the  bold  heap  ' 
(False  to  themselves  and  thee)  did  prize  so  cheapo 
Was  found  (when  understood)  fit  to  be  crown'dj 
At  worst  'twas  worth  two  hundred  thousand  pound. 

Some  blast  thy  works,  lest  we  should  track  their  walk^ 
Where  they  steal  all  those  few  good  things  they  talk; 
Wit-burglaiy  must  chide  those  it  feeds  on^ 
For  plundered  fdks  ought  to  be  rml*d  upon^ 
But  (as  stoln  goods  go  off  at  half  their  woith) 
Thy  strong  sense  pmls,  when  they  porlcnii  it  forth. 
When  didst  thou  borrow?  where's  the  man  e*er  read 
Aught  be^*d  by  thee  £nom  those  aliye  or  dead? 
Or  firom  dry  goddesses  9  as  some  who^  when 
They  stuff  their  page  widi  gods,  write  worse  than  men; 
Thou  wast  thine  own  muse,  and  faadst  such  vast  odds* 
Thou  out-writ*st  him  whose  verse  made  all  those  gods: 
Surpassing  those  our  dwarfish  age  up-rears> 
As  much  as  Greeks,  or  Latins^  thee  in  years : 
Thy  ocean  ^cy  knew  nor  banks  nor  damms; 
We  ebb  down  dry  to  pebble-an^l^mmf ; 
Dead  and  insipid,  ^  despairn^  sit; 
Lost  to  behold  this  great  relapse  of  wit : 
What  strength  remains,  is  like  that  (wild  and  fierce) 
*Till  Jonson  made  good  poets  and  ri^t  verse. 

Such  boist*rous  trifles  thy  muse  would  not  brook^ 
Save  when  she'd  shew  how  scurvily  they  look ; 
No  savage  metaphors  (things  rud^  great) 
Thou  dost  display,  not  butcher  a  conceit ; 
Thy  nerves  have  beauty,  which  invades  aund  charms^ 
Looks  like  a  princess  hamess'd  in  bright  arms. 

Nor  art  thou  loud  and  cloudy;  those,  that  do 
Thunder  so  much^  do*t  without  lightn'mg  too; 
Tearing  themselves,  and  almost  split  their  brain 
To  render  harsh  what  thou  speak'st  itee  and  dean; 
Such  ^oomy  sense  may  pass  for  fugh  and  fnmd, 
Bu£  true-bom  wit  still  fiies  above  the  cloud; 
Thou  knew*st  *tw^  imp<^ence,  what  they  odl  height; 
Who  blusters  strong  i*th'  dark,  but  creeps  i*th'  light. 

And  as  thy  thoughts  were  clear,  so,  innocents 
Thy  &ncy  gave  no  unswept  language  vent ; 
Shmder'st  not  louts,  prophan*st  no  holy  page 
(As  if  thy  father's  crosier  aw'd  the  stage) ; 
High  crimes  were  still  arraign'd;  though  they  made  shift 
To  prosper  oat  four  acts,  were  plagu'd  i'th'^A.- 
All's  safe,  and  wise;  no  stiff  afitected  scene^ 
Nor  swoln,  not  fiat,  a  true  fidl  natursd  vein ; 
Thy  sense  (Hke  weU-drest  ladies)  doath'd  as  skinn*d> 
Not  all  unlac'd,  nor  dty^stardi'd  and  pinn'd? 
Thou  hadst  no  doth,  no  rage,  no  sullen  fit. 
But  strength  and  mh-tk;  Fletcher's  a  sanguine  wit. 

Thus,  two  great  con^^-poets  all  things  sway'dj 
*1111  all  was  English  bom  or  English  made: 
Mitre  and  coif  here  into  one  piece  spun, 
Beaumont's  z  judge's,  this  a  prelate's  son. 
What  strange  production  is  at  last  display'd, 
Got  by  two  i&thers,  without  female  aid ! 

Behold^ 
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Behold,  two  masculines  espoused  each  otter; 

ff^t  and  the  world  were  bora  without  a  mother,       J.  Bbrksnhsad 

VIII. 
On  the  Works  o/*  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  now  at  length  printed. 

Great  pair  of  Authors,  whom  one  equal  star 

Begot  so  like  in  genius,  that  you  are 

In  fame,  as  well  as  writings,  botli  so  knit. 

That  no  man  knows  where  to  divide  your  wit. 

Much  less  your  praise :  you,  who  had  equal  fire 

And  did  each  other  mutually  inspire ; 

Whether  one  did  contrive,  the  other  write. 

Or  one  firam'd  the  plot,  the  other  did  indite; 

Whether  one  found  the  matter,  th*  other  dress. 

Or  th*  one  dispos*d  what  th'  other  did  express : 

Where-e'er  your  parts  between  yourselves  lay,  we 

In  all  thuigs,  which  you  did,  but  one  thread  see ; 

So  evenly  drawn  out,  so  gently  spun. 

That  Art  with  Nature  ne'er  did  smoother  run. 

Where  shall  I  fix  my  praise  then  ?  or  what  part 

Of  all  your^numerous  labours  hath  desert 

More  to  be'fem'd  than  other?  Shall  I  say, 

I've  met  a  lover  so  drawn  in  your  play. 

So  passionately  written,  so  inflamed, 

So  jealously  enrag*d,  then  gently  tam*d. 

That  I  in  reading  have  the  person  seen. 

And  your  pen  hath  part  stage  and  actor  been? 

Or  shall  I  say,  tliat  I  can  scarce  forbear- 

To  clap,  when  I  a  *  captain  do  meet  there; 

So  lively  in  his  oum  vain  humour  drest. 

So  braggingly,  and  like  himself  exprest. 

That  modem  cowards,  when  they  saw  him  play*d. 

Saw,  blush*d,  departed,  guilty  and  betray'd  ? 

You  wrote  all  parts  right ;  whatsoe'er  the  stage 

Had  from  you,  was  seen  there  as  in  the  age. 

And  had  their  equal  life :  vices  which  were 

Manners  abroad,  did  grow  corrected  there : 

They  who  possest  a  box  and  half-crown  spent 

To  learn  obsceneness,  returned  innocent. 

And  thanked  you  for  this  coz'nage,  whose  chaste  scene 

Taught  loves  so  noble,  so  reformed,  so  clean. 

That  they,  who  brought  foul  fires,  and  thither  came 

To  bargain,  went  thence  with  a  holy  flame. 

Be't  to  your  praise  too,  that '«  your  stock  and  vein 

Held  both  to  tragic  and  to  comic  strain; 

"'  J'  Bcrkinhead.']  Berkinhead  was  first  amanuensis  to  bishop  Laud,  and*  fellow  of  j 
Souls.  He  was  author  of  the  Mercurius  Aulicus,  a  very  loyal  paper  in  the  time  of  the  rej 
lion.  He  was  persecuted  much  in  Cromwell's  days,  and  lived  by  his  wits;  afterwards  he  i 
good  places  unaer  King  Charles  tlie  Second,  was  member  of  parliament,  and  knighted. 

Sew  A 
♦  Bessus. 

"  — — — ^our  stock  and  vein 

Held  holh  to  tragic  and  to  colnic  strain,']  i.  e.  Your  stock  of  understanding  and  hm 
ledge,  and  your  vein  of  wit  and  humour,  are  equally  excellent  in  tragedy  and  comedy. 

SBwi 
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Where-e*er  you  listed  to  be  high  and  grave. 
No  buskin  shew'd  more  solemn  j  no  quill  gave 
6uch  feeling  objects  to  draw  tears  from  eyes. 
Spectators  sate  parts  in  your  tragedies. 
And  where  you  listed  to  be  low  and  free. 
Mirth  tuni*d  the  whole  house  into  comedy; 
So  piercmg  (where  you  pleas'd)  hitting  a  ^ult, 
Hiat  humours  from  your  pen  issued  all  salt. 
Nor  were  you  thus  in  woiits  and  poems  knit,  v 

As  to  be  but  two  halfe,  and  make  one  Wit; 
But  as  some  things,  we  see,  have  double  cause,  ■ 
And  yet  the  eflfect  itself  from  both  whole  draws ; 
So,  though  you  were  thus  twisted  and  combined. 
As  in  two  bodies  t'  have  but  one  fair  mind,'^ 
Yet  if  we  praise  you  rightly,  we  must  say. 
Both  joined,  and  both  did  wholly  make  the  play. 
For  that  you  could  write  singly,-  we  may  guess 
By  the  divided  pieces  which  the  press 
Hath  severally  sent  forth ;  *°  nor  were  join*d  so. 
Like  some  our  modem  authors,  made  to  go 
One  merely  by  the  help  of  th*  other,  **  who 
To  purchase  ^me  do  conke  forth  one  of  two  j 
Nor  wrote  you  so,  that  one*s  part  was  to  lick 
The  other  into  shape  -,  nor  did  one  stick 
The  other's  cold  inventions  with  such  wit. 
As  serv'd,  like  spice,  to  make  them  quick  and  fit  j 
Nor,  out  of  mutual  want,  or  emptiness. 
Did  you  conspire  to  go  sdll  twins  to  th*  press  > 
But  what,  thus  join'd,  you  wrote,  might  have  come  forth 
As  good  from  each,  and  stored  with  the  same  worth 
That  thus  united  them :  you  did  join  sense  j 
In  you  'twas  league,  in  others  impotence : 
And  the  press,  which  both  thus  amongst  us  sends,** 
Sends  us  one  poet  in  a  pair  of  friends.  Jasper  Mainb.^' 

Upon 
'^  As  two  lodies  to  have  hut  one  fair  mind,']     Amended  by  Seward. 

**  By  the  divided  pieces  which  the  press 

Hath  severally  sentforthJ]  I  have  before  shewed  that  there  were  two  comedies  wrote  by 
BeaomoDt  singly,  and  given  some  reasons  why  the  Nice  Valour  ought  to  be  deemed  one  of 
them.  Whetner  Mr.  Maine  in  this  place  referred  to  these  two  comedies,  knowins  which 
they  were  5  or  whether  he  only  meant  the  mask  at  Gray*s-Inn,  which  was  the  only  piece 
which  we  know  to  have  been  published  in  Beaumont's  name  before  these  Commendatory 
Pbems  were  published ;  or  whetner  he  spoke  in  general  terms,  without  a  strict  adherence  to 
bets,  must  be  left  uncertain.  Seward. 

»* fioT  tcere  gone  so, 

Like  some  our  modern  authors  made  to  go 

On  merely  by  the  help  oj  tK  other.']  The  word  go  which  ends  the  next  line,  seems  to 
hare  ran  in  the  printer's  head,  and  made  him  put  gone  here  instead  of  some  other  word.  Mr. 
Thtobald  had  prevented  me  in  the  emendation :  we  redid  join  d  so,  and  as  I  have  his  concur- 
rence, 1  have  tne  less  doubt  in  preferring  it  to  Mr.  Sympson's  conjecture  —  Nor  were  one  so  — 
though  this  latter  is  very  good  sense,  and  nearer  the  trace  of  the  letters,  but  it  would  make  om 
he  repeated  loo  often,  for  it  is  already  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  after,  and  it  is  very  evident 
to  me  that  it  should  have  been  in  the  second,  for  On  merely ^  I  read  One  merely.  Seward. 
'  **  And  the  press  which  both  thus  amongst  us  sends.]  To  make  tiiis  verse  run  smoother, 
Seward  would  read, 

And  thus  the  press  which  loth  amongst  us  sends, 

and  refers  to  his  rule  for  verse  in  notu  4  on  Wit  without  Money. 

*^  Jasper  Maine.]  Tiiis  p;eiUli;!nua  was  author  of  the  Ciiy  M^atch,  a  comedy,  and  the 
AiQprous  War,  a  tra<^i-comedy.     lie  was  au  eminent  preacher  iu  liie  civil  war,  but  warmly 

adhering 
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IX. 

Upon  the  Report  of  the  printing  of  the  Dramatical  Poems  of  Master  Johi 
Fletcher^  never  collected  brfore,  and  now  set  forth  in  on^  Volume. 

Though  when  all  Fletcher  writ,  and  the  entire 

Man  was  indulged  unto  that  sacred  fire> 

His  thoughts,  and  his  thoughts*  dress,  a{^)ear*d  both  such. 

That  *twas  his  happy  fault  to  do  too  much: 

Who  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birth 

To  knowing  Beaiunont  ere  It  did  come  f<Nrth« 

Working  again  until  he  said,  *  twos  Jit, 

And  made  him  the  sobriety  of  hb  wit. 

Though  thus  he  call'd  his  judge  into  his  &me. 

And  for  that  aid  allowed  him  half  the  name ; 

*Tis  known,  that  sometimes  he  did  stand  alone. 

That  both  the  spunge  and  pencil  were  his  own; 

That  himself  judged  himself,  could  singly  do. 

And  was  at  last  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  too : 

Else  we  had  lost  his  Shepherdess,  *♦  a  piece 
Even  and  smooth,  spun  from  a  finer  fleece ; 
Where  sofmess  reigns,  where  passions  passions  greet* 
Gentle  and  high,  as  floods  of  balsam  meet. 
Where  dressed  in  white  expressions  sit  bright  loves. 
Drawn,  like  their  fairest  queen,  by  milky  doves ; 
,  A  piece,  which  Jonson  in  a  rapture  bid 

Come  up  a  glorified  work ;  and  so  it  did. 

Else  had  his  muse  set  with  hb  friend ;  the  stage 
Had  miss*d  those  poems,  which  yet  take  the  age ; 
The  world  had  lost  those  rich  exemplars,  where 
Art,  language,  wit,  sit  ruling  in  one  sphere ; 
Where  me  fresh  matters  soar  above  old  themes. 
As  prophets*  raptures  do  above  our  dreams  j 
Where  in  a  worthy  scorn  he  dares  refuse 
All  other  gods,  and  makes  the  thing  his  muse  3 
Where  he  calk  passions  up,  and  lays  them  so. 
As  spirits,  aw*d  by  him  to  come  and  go } 
Where  the  free  author  did  whatever  he  would. 
And  nothing  will'd  but  what  a  poet  should. 

No  vast  uncivil  bulk  swells  any  scene, 
The  strength's  ingenious,  and  the  vigour  clean ; 
None  can  prevent  the  fency,  and  see  through 
At  the  first  openings  all  stand  wondring  how 

adhering  to  the  king,  was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  taken  { 
charity  mto  the  Ean  of  Devonshire's  family,  where  his  learning,  piety,  and  wit,  rendered  hi 
a  proper  advocate  for  religion  against  the  famous  Mr.  Hobbs,  then  a  tutor  in  that  fami^ 
After  the  restoration  he  was  made  Canon  of  Christ-Church,  and  archdeacon  of  Chichester] 

SfiWAtD. 

*♦  Ehe  we  had  lost  his  Shepherdess.']  Mr.  Cartwright  was  a  very  bright  but  a  \  ery  voal 
inan,  and  seems  to  taste  our  authors  plays  extremely  well,  but  to  have  known  notliing  o^thj 
dates  and  history.  He  supposes  the  Shepherdess  wrote  after  Beaumont's  death,  so  that  I 
testimony  ought  to  have  n(3  sort  of  weight  in  excluding  Beaumont  f.om  all  share  in  the  coil 
position  of  the  plays.  He  had  taken  up  the  supposition  of  Beaumont's  beins  only  a  correctij 
perhap  merely  because  Jonson  bad  celebrated  his  judgment j  not  considering  that  he  ctl 
Drated  his  fancy  too.  Seward. 

Cartwright  colM  not  suppose  the  Shepherdess  was  wrote  after  Beaumont's  death-  J 
Vfoi  Js  only  mean,  •*  If  Fletcher  could  not  have  wrote  without  Beaumont,  we  shoidd  not  ha 
had  the  faithful  Shepherdess^"  in  which  the  latter  had  no  ooftceru. 
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Hie  thing  wiH  be,  untif  it  h;  which  thrice 

With  fredi  ddight  still  cheats,  still  takes  the  sense  -, 

l%e  wbde  des^^  the  shadows,  the  lights  such. 

That  none  can  say  he  ^hews  or  hides  too  much : 

Business  grows  up,  ripen'd  by  just  increase. 

And  by  as  just  d^ees  again  doth  cease  -, 

The  heats  and  minutes  of  afikirs  are  watch'd. 

And  the  nice  points  of  time  are  met,  and  snatch*d: 

Nought  later  than  it  diould,  nought  comes'before  -, 

Chymists,  and  calculators,  do  err  more : 

Sex,  age,  degree,  affections,  country,  place. 

The  inward  substance,  and  the  outward  &ce, 

M  k^  precisely,  all  exactly  fit; 

What  ne  would  write,  he  was,  before  he  writ. 

Twixt  Jon8on*s  grave,  and  Shakeq)eare*8  lighter  sound. 

His  muse  so  steerM,  that  something  still  was  found  -, 

Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  both,  but  so  his  own. 

That  'twas  Ws  mark,  and  he  was  by  it  known : 

Hence  did  he  take  true  judgments,  hence  did  strike 

All  palates  some  way,  though  not  all  alike : 

The  god  of  numbers  might  his  numbers  crown. 

And,  listning  to  them,  wish  they  were  his  own. 

Thus,  welcome  fordi,  what  ease,  or  wine,  or  wit 

Burst  yet  produce;  that  w,  what  Fletcher  writ! 

^  X. 
ANOTHER. 

FLETCHBit,  though  some  call  it  thy  fault,  that  wit 
So  overflowed  thy  scenes,  that  ere  'twas  dt 
To  come  upon  the  stage,  Beaumont  was  fam 
To  bid  thee  be  more  SxM;  that's,  write  asain. 
And  bate  some  of  thy  £re;  which  from  thee  came 
In  a  dear,  bright,  full,  but  too  laige  a  flame; 
And  after  aQ  (finding  thy  genius  such) 
That  blunted,  and  aUay'd,  'twas  yet  too  mucb# 
Added  his  sober  spuoge;  and  did  contiact 
Thy  plenty  to  less  wit,  to  make't  exact; 
Yet  we  through  his  corrections  could  jee 
Much  treasure  in  thy  superfluity; 

Which  was  so  fil'd  awavj  as,  when  we  do  ^ 

Cut  jewels,  that  that's  lost  is  jewel  too; 
Or  as  men  use  to  wash  gdd,  which  we  know 
By  losine  makes  the  stream  thence  wealthy  grow. 
Tney  who  do  on  thy  works  severely  ^t. 
And  call  thy  store  the  over-births  of  wit,  <y 

Say  thy  miscarriages  were  rare,  and  when 
Thou  wert  superfluous,  that  tii^  fruitful  pen 
Had  no  fault  but  abundance,  which  did  lay 
Out  in  one  scene  what  might  well  serve  a  play; 
And  hence  do  grant,  that,  what  they  call  excess. 
Was  to  be  reckon'd  as  thy  haj^iness. 
From  whom  wit  issued  in  a  full  spring-tide ; 
Much  did  enrich  the  stage,  much  flow'd  beside. 
For  that  thou  couldst  thine  own  fi*ee  fency  bind 
In  stricter  numbers,  and  run  so  confined 
As  to  observe  the  rules  of  art,  which  sway 
In  the  contrivance  of  a  true-bom  play, 
^OL.h  k 
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Those  works  proclaim  whiph  thou  didst  write  retir*<l 

From  Beaumont>  by  none  but  thyself  inspired. 

Where,  we  see,  *twas  not  chance  that  made  them  hit. 

Nor  were  thy  plays  the  lotteries  of  wit  J  i 

But,  like  to  Durer's  pencil,  *5  which  first  knew 

The  laws  of  feces,  and  then  faces  drew. 

Thou  knew'st  the  air,  the  colour,  and  the  place. 

The  symmetry,  which  gives  a  poem  grace. 

Parts  are  so  fitted  unto  parts,  as  do 

Shew  thou  hadst  wit,  and  mathematics  too : 

Knew'st  where  by  line  to  spare,  where  to  dispense. 

And  didst  beget  just  comedies  from  thence : 

Things  unto  which  thou  didst  such  life  bequeath. 

That  they,  (their  own  Black-Friars**^)  unacted,  breath. 

Jonson  had  writ  thin^  lasting,  and  divine. 

Yet  his  love-scenes,  Fletcher,  compared  to  thine. 

Are  ccAd  and  frosty,  and  express  love  so. 

As  heat  with  ice,  or  warm  fires  mix'd  with  snow ; 

Thou,  as  if  struck  with  the  same  generous  darts. 

Which  bum,  and  reign,  in  noble  lovers*  hearts. 

Hast  cloath*d  affections  in  such  native  tires. 

And  so  described  them  in  their  own  true  fires. 

Such  moving  sighs,  such  undissembled  tears. 

Such  charms  of  language,  such  hopes  mix*d  with  fears. 

Such  grants  after  denials,  such  pursuits 

After  despair,  such  amorous  recruits. 

That  some,  who  sat  spectators,  have  confest 

Themselves  transformed  to  what  they  saw  exprest: 

And  felt  such  'shafb  steal  through  their  captiv*d  sense. 

As  made  them  rise  parts,  and  go  lovers  thence. 

Nor  was  thy  stile  wholly  composed  of  groves. 

Or  the  sofl  strains  of  shepherds  and  their  loves ; 

When  thou  wouldst  comic  be,  each  smiling  birth. 

In  that  kind,  came  into  the  world  all  mirth. 

All  point,  all  edge,  all  sharpness  5  we  did  sit 

Sometimes  five  acts  out  in  pure  sprightful  wit. 

Which  flow'd  in  such  true  salt,  that  we  did  doubt 

In  which  scene  we  laugh'd  most  two  shilling  out. 

Shakespeare  to  thee  was  duU,*^  whose  best  jest  lies 

I'th'  ladies*  questions,  and  the  fools'  replies, 

*^  Like  to  Durer's  pencilJ]  Albert  Durer  was  a  most  excellent  German  painter  Cbora  in 
1471 ),  much  admired  even  by  the  great  Raphael  himself;  and  in  so  high  esteem  with  thf 
emperor  Maximilian  the  First,  that  he  presented  him  with  a  coat  of  arms  as  the  badge  of 
nobilily.  Theobald. 

*^  That  they,  (their  own  B Jack-Friars, li  i,  e,  their  own  theatre ;  meaning,  that  FictcbcrV 
plays  were  so  sprightly,  that,  though  then  unacted  (by  reason  of  the  troift)lesome  times,  and 
x\v\\  war  which  raged  against  King  Charles  the  First)  they  wanted  no  advantage  of  a  stage  to 
set  them  off.  One  of  the  seven  playhouses,  subsisting  in  our  author's  time,  was  in  Black 
Friars.  Theobald. 

*7  Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull,"]  This  false  censure  arose  from  the  usual  fault  of  pane- 
gyrists, of  depreciating  others  to  extol  their  favourite^  Had  he  only  said,  as  in  the  former 
copy,  that  Fletcher  was  in  a  due  medium  between  Jonson*s  correctness  and  Shakespeare*! 
fancy,  he  had  done  Fletcher  as  well  as  himself  more  real  honour.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  so  much  the  general  taste  of  the  age,  both  in  Charles  the 
First  and  Second*s  reign,  that  Mr.  Cartwrisht  only  follows  the  common  jndgment.  IV 
reason  seems  to  be  this,  Jonson  survived  bom  Shakespeare  and  our  authors  many  years,  and 
as  he  warmly  opposed  the  Strang  irregularities  of  the  £ng]ish  theatre,  at  the  head  of  which 
irregularities  was  so  gieatagemus  as  Shakespeare,  he  formed  a  strong  par^  against  him. 

But 
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01d-^hioQ*d  wit,  which  walk'd  from  town  to  town 

In  trunk-hose,  *•  which  our  fathers  call  the  clown; 

Whose  wit  our  nice  times  would  obsceneness  call. 

And  which  made  bawdry  pass  for  comical. 

Nature  was  all  his  art;  thy  vein  was  free 

As  his,  but  without  his  scurrility  3 

From  whom  mirth  came  unforc'd,  no  jest  perplex*d. 

But  without  labour  clean,  chaste,  and  \mvex*d. 

Thou  wert  not  like  some,  our  small  poets,  who , 

Could  not  be  poets,  were  not  we  poets  too  3 

Whose  wit  is  pilTring,  and  whose  vein  and  wealth 

In  poetry  lies  merely  in  their  stealth ; 

Nor  didst  thou  feel  their  drought,  their  pangs,  their  qualms. 

Their  rack  in  writing,  who  do  write  for  alms; 

Whose  wretched  genius,  and  dependent  fires. 

But  to  their  benefactors*  dole  aspires. 

Nor  hadst  thou  the  s]y  trick  thyself  to  praise 

Under  thy  friends*  names;  or,  to  purchase  bays. 

Didst  write  stale  commendations  to  thy  book. 

Which  we  for  Beaumont's  or  Ben  Jonson*s  took : 

That  debt  thou  left'st  to  us,  which  none  but  he 

Can  truly  pay,  Fletcher,  who  writes  like  thee. 

William  Cartwrioht.** 

XL 
To  the  Manes  of  the  celebrated  Poets  and  Fellow-Writers^  Francis  Beau- 
mont andfoHV  Fletchee,  t^on  the  printing  of  their  excelletit  Dra- 
matic Poems. 

Disdain  not,  gentle  shades,  the  lowly  praise 

Which  here  I  tender  your  immortal  bays : 

Call  it  not  folly,  but  my  zeal,  that  I 

Strive  to  eternize  you,  that  cannot  die. 

And  though  no  language  rightly  can  commend 

What  you  have  writ,  save  what  yourselves  have  penn*d; 

Yet  let  me  wonder  at  tliose  curious  strains 

(The  rich  conceptions  of  your  twin-like  brains) 

Bat  nature  frequently  spoke  in  Shakespeare  so  directljr  to  the  heart,  and  his  excellencies  as 
well  as  halts  were  so  glaring,  that  the  prejudices  against  the  latter  could  not  wholly  blind 
mfn  to  the  former.  As  our  authors  resembled  him  m  these  excellencies  more  than  Jonson, 
and  vet  often  followed  Jonson'a  correcmess  and  manner,  the  partisans  both  of  Shakespeare 
and  JoosoQ  were  willing  to  compromise  it,  and  allow  them  the  first  honours,  as  partaking 
of  both  their  excellencies.  After  the  restoration,  French  rules  of  the  drama  were  introduced, 
vidoar  authors  being  nearer  them  than  Shakespeare,  they  still  held  their  superiority. 

Seward. 
"  /« tum*d  hose,']  We  must  read,  trunk-hose;  i.  e.  a  kind  of  large  slops,  or  trowzers, 
worn  by  the  downs.     So  in  the  26th  copy  of  verses : 


>  You  two  thought  Jit 


To  wear  just  robes,  and  leave  o/f  trunk-hose  wit.  Theobald. 

*•  WiUiam  Cartwrigkt,']  Mr.  Cartwright  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  poets,  orators,  and 
y^aloKfphtn  of  his  age;  he  was  first  a  kings  scholar  at  Westminster,  then  student  of  Christ- 
Clwtli,  Oxon.  Wood  calls  him  the  most  seraphical  preacher  of  his  age,  another  Tully  and 
aoodier  Virgil :  he  died  about  the  age  of  thirty  m  l643,  in  the  year  of  his  proctorship,  when 
King  Charies  the  Firet  was  at  Oxford,  by  whom  his  death  was  most  affectionately  mourned. 
He  wioie  the  Lady  Errant,  the  Royal  Slave,  and  Love*s  Convert,  tragi-<x)medies ;  and  a  vo- 
lume of  his  poems  were  printed  after  his  death.    See  Wood's  Athenae.  Seward. 

Caitwright's  best  play,  the  Ordinary,  Mr.  Seward  has  not  mentioned. 

Which 
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Which  drew  the  gods*  attentioa ;  yfho  admir'd 
To  see  our  English  stage  by  you  insp^'d: 
Whose  chiming  muses  never  failed  to  sing 
A  soul-affecting  music^  ravishing 
Both  ear  and  intellect ;  while  you  do  each 
'  Cohtend  with  other  who  shall  highest  reach 
In  rare  invention;  conflicts^  that  b^et 
New  strange  delight,  to  see  t^o  fencies  met> 
That  could  receive  no  foil  5  two  wits  in  growth 
So  just,  as  had  one  soul  informed  both. 
Thence  (learned  Fletcher)  sung  the  muse  alone. 
As  both  had  done  before,  thy  Beaumont  gone. 
In  whcmi,  as  thou,  had  he  out-liv*d,  so  he 
(Snatched  first  away)  survived  still  in  thee. 

What  though  distempers  ci  thQ  present  ^e 
Have  banished  your  smooth  nttmbors  from  me  stage! 
You  shall  be  gainers  by't ;  it  shril  confer 
To  th'  making  the  vast  world  your  theatre; 
The  press  sbfi  give  to  every  man  hti  part,  ^ 
,    And  we  will  all  be  actors;  learn  bv  heart 
Those  tragic  scenes  and  comic  strains  yod  writ^ 
Unimitable  both  for  art  and  wit; 
And,  at  each  exit,  as  your  fancies  rise. 
Our  hands  shall  d^  deserved  plaudities.  John  Webb.'* 


XII. 

On  the  Works  of  the  most  excellent  Dramatic  Poet,  Mr.  John  Fletcheb, 

never  before  printed. 

Hail,  Fletcher!  welcome  to  the  woild's  great  stage; 
For  our  two  hours,  we  have  thee  here  an  age 
In  thy  whole  works,  and  may  th'  impression  call 
The pretor  that  presents  thy  plays  to  all; 
Both  to  the  people,  and  the  tortls  that  sway 
That  herd,  and  ladies  whom  those  lords  obey. 
And  whaf  s  the  loadstone  can  such  guests  invito 
Bm  moves  on  two  poles,  prqfU  and  deUght  ? 
Which  will  be  soon,  as  on  the  rack,  confest. 
When  every  one  is  tickled  with  a  jest, 
,  And  that  pure  Fletcher's  able  to  subdue 
A  melancholy  more  than  Burton  knew.^' 
And,  though  upon  the  bye  to  his  designs. 
The  native  may  learn  Ei^lish  from  his  Imes, 

^  John  fFelhJ]  I  find  no  other  traces  of  a  John  Webb  who  was  likely  to  be  author  of  this 
mgenious  copv  of  verses,  but  that  in  \G2g,  four  years  after  Fletcher's  death,  one  John  Webb, 
M.  A.  and  fellow  of  Magdalene  College  in  Oxford,  was  made  master  of  Croydon  School. 
He  was  probably  our  Mr.  Webb,  and  much  nearer  the  times  of  our  authors  than  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  and  had  I  discovered  this  soon  enough,  he  should  have  took  place  of  him ;  but  his 
testimony  of  Beaumont*8  abilities,  as  a  writer,  is  a  proper  antidote  against  Mr.  Cartwright'i 
traditional  opinipn.  Seward. 

2*  And  that  pure  Fletcher ,  able  to  subdue 
'     u  '^  "^elancholymore  than  Burton  knew,']  Mr.  Sympson  observed  that  the  comnxa  stood 
in  the  place  of  *5,  Fletcher  is  able.    Burton  was  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a 
'ol»o-  Seward. 

And 
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And  th*  o&ff^  if  he  caa  btit  ocmstnie  it> 
May  here  be  made  free  denison  of  wk. 
But  his  mam  end  does  drooping  Virtue  raise. 
And  crowns  her  beaaty  with  eternal  bays} 
In  scenes  where  she  inflames  the  frozen  soul^ 
While  Vice  (her  paint  wash'd  o^  apnears  so  foul. 
She  must  this  blessed  isle  and  Europe  leave,  ^ 
And  some  new  quadrant  of  the  globe  deceire } 
Or  hide  her  bltasnes  on  the  Afric  shore, 
like  Marius,  but  ne*er  rise  to  triumph  more ; 
That  honour  is  resign*d  to  Fletcher's  fame  i 
Add  to  his  trophies,  that  a  poefs  name 
(Late  grown  as  odious  to  our  modem  states. 
As  that  of  King  to  Rome)  he  vindicates 
From  black  aspersions,  cast  upon*t  by  those 
Which  only  are  inspir'd  to  lie  in  prose. 

And,  by  the  court  of  muses  be't  decreed. 
What  graces  spring  firom  poesy's  richer  seed. 
When  we  name  Fletcher,  shall  be  so  proclaim*d. 
As  all,  that's  royal,  is  when  Csesar's  nam'd. 

Robert  Stafylton,'*  Knt. 

xm. 

r^  the  Memory  of  my  most  honoured  Kinsman,  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont. 

I'll  not  pronounce  how  strong  and  dean  thou  writ'st. 

Nor  by  what  new  hard  rules  mou  took'st  thy  flights. 

Nor  how  much  Greek  and  Latin  some  refine. 

Before  they  can  make  up  six  words  of  thine : 

But  this  I'Q  say,  thou  strik'st  our  sense  so  deep. 

At  once  thou  mak'st  us  blush,  rejoice  and  weep. 

Great  father  Jonson  bow'd  himself,  when  he 

(Thou  writ'st  so  nobly)  vow'd,  he  envied  thee. 

Were  thy  Maidonius  arm'd,  there  would  be  more 

Strife  for  his  sword  than  all  Achilles  wore ; 

Such  wise  just  rage,  had  he  been  lately  tried. 

My  life  on't  he  had  been  o'th'  better  side ; 

And,  where  he  found  false  odds,  (through  gold  or  doth) 

There  brave  Mardonhis  would  have  beat  them  both. 

Behold,  here's  Fletcher  too!  the  world  ne'er  knew 
Two  potent  wits  co-operate,  till  you  -, 
For  sdll  your  &ncies  are  so  wov'n  and  knit, 
•Twas  Francis  Fletcher,  or  John  Beaumont  writ. 
Yet  neither  borrow'd,  nor  were  so  put  to't 
To  caU  po(»r  gods  and  goddesses  to  do't ; 
Nor  made  nine  girls  your  muses  (you  suppose. 
Women  ne'er  write,  save  love-letters  in  prosej 
But  are  your  own  inspirers,  and  have  made 
Such  powerful  scenes,  as,  when  they  please,  invade. 

^Sir  Robert  Stapyhon  of  Cardton  in  Yorkshire,  a  poet  of  much  fame,  was  at  the  battle 
ofEd^ehin  with  King  Charles  the  First,  and  had  an  honorary  degree  given  him  at  Oxford  for 
^  h&moai  on  that  occasion.  He  wrote  the  Slighted  Maid,  a  com5y  5  'P\e  Step-Mother, 
^tzagi«€omedj  ;  and  Hero  and  Leander^  a  tragedy  ^  beside  several  poems  and  translations. 

SSWARD. 

Your 
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Yoor  plot,  seiiie,  langaagpe^  ali^s  to  pfore  and  fit, 
He*8  bold,  not  valiant^  cbre  dispate  yoor  wit. 

XIV. 

On  Mr.  John  Fletcher's  IVorh. 

So  shall  we  joy,  when  all  whom  beasts  and  worms 

Had  tum'd  to  their  own  substances  and  forms. 

Whom  earth  to  earth,  or  fire  hath  chang'd  to  fire. 

We  shall  behold,  more  than  at  first  entire,       > 

As  now  we  do,  to  see  all  thine,  thine  own 

In  this  thy  muse's  resun^ection ; 

Whose  scattered  parts,  firom  thy  own  race,  more  wound» 

Hath  suffered,  than  Acteon  firom  his  hounds  j 

Which  first  their  brains,  and  then  their  bellies,  fed. 

And  fi-om  their  excrements  new  poets  bred. 

But  now  thy  muse  enraged  firom  her  urn. 

Like  ghosts  of  murder'd  bodies,  doth  return 

To  accuse  the  murderers,  to  right  the  stage. 

And  imdeceive  the  long-abused  age; 

Which  casts  thy  praise  on  them,  to  whom  thy  wit 

Gives  not  more  gddithan  they  give  dross  to  it : 

Who,  not  content  like  fidons  to  purloin. 

Add  treason  to  it,  and  debase  thy  coin. 

But  whither  am  I  stray' d  ?  I  need  not  raise 
Trophies  to  thee  fi-om  other  men's  dispraise ; 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built. 
Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign. 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 
Then  was  ^^ Wit's  empire  at  the  fatal  height, 
WheVi,  labouring  and  sinking  with  its  weight. 
From  thence  a  thousand  lesser  poets  sprung. 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall^f  Rome  j 
When  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  and  thyself  did  sit. 
And  sway'd  in  the  triumvirate  of  Wit. 
Yet  what  fi-om  Jonson's  oil  and  sweat  did  flow. 
Or  what  more  easy  Nature  did  bestow 
On  Shakespeare's  gentler  muse,  in  thee  full  grown 
Their  graces  both  appear  3  yet  so,  that  none 

^^  George  Lisle,  Knigki.']  This  I  take  to  be  the  same  with  Sir  John  Lisle  one  of  King 
Charles's  judges;  for  Wood  in  his  Index  to  his  Athenss,  calls  Sir  John  by  the  name  of 
George :  He  mi^t  perhaps  have  had  two  Christian  names.  If  this  was  he,  he  was  admitted 
at  Oxford  in  the  year  lu22,  seven  years  after  Beaumont's  death,  and  as  he  was  a  kinsman 
might  be  supposed  to  know  more  of  his  compositions  than  a  stranger.  His  testimony  there- 
fore adds  strength  to  what  has  been  before  advanced  oonceruing  Beaumont,  nav  it  does  so 
whether  Sir  George  Lisle  be  the  regicide  or  not.  If  he  was,  he  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  lord  commissioner  of  the  privy  seal  by  the 
parliament.  After  the  Restoration  he  fled  to  Losanna  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  treated 
as  lord  chancellor  of  England,  which  so  irritated  some  furious  Irish  loyalists  that  they  shot 
hi m  dead  as  he  was  going  to  church .  S £  w a  rd. 

^  fFit's  empire  at  the  fatal  height.']  i.  e.  The  highest  pitch  which  fate  allows  it  to  rijc 
to.— The  following  account  of  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher,  though  rather  too  favour- 
able to  the  last,  is  as  much  preferable  to  all  the  former  poets  encomiums  as  Sir  John  was 
preferable  to  them  in  abilities  as  a  poet.  Seward. 

Can 
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Can  say,  here  Nature  endf>  and  Art  begins; 

But  mixt,  like  th*  elements,  and  bom  Hke  twins; 

So  interweav'd,  so  like,  so  much  the  same. 

None  this  mere  Nature,  that  mere  Art  can  name :  , 
*Twas  this  the  apcients  meant;  Nature  and  skill 
Are  the  two  tops  of  their  Parnassus  hill.  J.  Dbnham. 

XV. 

Upon  Mr.  John  Fletchek's  Playi. 

Tlbtcher,  to  thee,  we  do  not  only  owe 

All  these  good  plays,  but  those  of  others  too : 

Thy  wit,  repeated,  4oes  support  the  stage. 

Credits  the  last,  and  entertains  this  age. 

No  worthies  form'd  by  any  muse,  but  thine. 

Could  purchase  robes  to  make  themselves  so  fine : 

What  brave  commander  is  not  proud  to  see 

Thy  brave  Melantius  in  his  gallantry? 

Our  greatest  ladies  love  to  see  their  scorn 

Out-3one  by  thine,  in  what  themselves  have  wom : 

Th*  impatient  widow,  ere  the  year  be  done. 

Sees  thy  Aspatia  weeping  In  her  gown. 

I  never  yet  the  tragic  strain  assayed, 

Deterr'd  by  that  inimitable  Maid ; 

And  when  I  venture  at  the  comic  stile. 

Thy  Scornful  Lady^'  seems  to  mock  my  toil: 

Thus  has  thy  muse,  at  wice,  improved  and  marr'd 

Our  sport  in  plays,  by  rendering  it  too  hard. 

So  when  a  sort  of  lusty  shepherds  throw 

The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  outgo 

So  far,  but  that  the  best  are  measuring  casts. 

Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts; 

But  if  some  brawny  yeoman  of  the  guard 

Step  in,  and  toss  the  axle-tree  a  yard. 

Or  more,  beyond  the  furthest  mark,  the  rest 

Despairing  stand,  their  sport  is  at  the  best.  Jljow.  Wallkr. 

XVL 

To  Fletcher  Revived. 

How  have  I  been  religious?  What  strange  good 

Has  'scsm^d  me,  that  I  never  understood  ? 

Have  I  hell-guarded  heresy  o*erthrown? 

Heal'd  wounded  states?  made  kings  and  kingdoms  one ? 

That  Fate  should  be  so  merciful  to  me. 

To  let  me  live  t*  have  said,  /  have  read  thee. 

Fair  star,  ascend!  the  jcnr,  the  life,  the  light 
Of  this  tempestuous  age,  this  dark  world's  sight! 
Ob,  fi'om  thy  crown  of  glory  dart  one  flame 
May  strike  a  sacred  reverence,  whilst  thy  name 
(Like  holy  flamens  to  their  god  of  day) 
We,  bowing,  sing ;  and  whilst  we  praise,  we  jM^y. 

^  7^  Scornful  Lad^r.]  Many  great  men,  as  well  as  Mr.  Waller,  have  celebrated  this 

£T*   fi^umont's  hand  is  visible  in  some  high  caricatures,  but  I  must  own  my  dissent  to  it« 
ngcalled  a  first-rate  comedy.  "  Seward. 

Bright 
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Bright  spirit!  whose  eternal  moticm 
Of  wit>  like  Htne,  still  in  itself  did  mn; 
Binding  all  others  in  it,  and  did  give 
CommiSBion,  how  far  this,  or  that;  shall  live: 
Like  Destiny,**  thy  poems  $  who,  as  she 
Signs  death  to  all^  hersdf  can  never  die. 

And  now  thy  purple-robed  tragedy. 
In  her  embroidered  buskins,  calls  mine  eye. 
Where  brave  Aetius  we  see  betray'd,  vmUmim^ 

T  obey  his  death,  whom  thousand  lives  obey'ds 
Whilst  that  the  mighty  fool  his  scept^  breaks. 
And  through  his  ^n*ral*8  wounds  his  own  doom  speaks  3 
Weaving  thus  richly  Valentinian, 
The  costliest  monarch  with  the  cheapest  man. 

Soldiers  may  here  to  their  old  glories  add. 
The  Lover  love,  and  be  with  reason  Mad :  ua  Uvtr, 

Not  as  of  old  Aicides  furious. 
Who,  wilder  than  hb  bull,  did  tear  the  house; 
(Hurling  his  language  with  the  canvas  stone) 
Twas  thought  the  monster  roar*d  the  sob*rer  tone. 

But,  ah !  when  thou  thy  sorrow  didst  inspire 
With  passions  black  as  is  her  dark  attire. 
Virgins,  as  sufferers,  have  wept  to  see  jhcmt. 

So  white  a  soul,  so  red  a  crudty ;  B^ukm. 

That  thou  hast^ev*d,  and,  with  unthought  redress. 
Dried  their  wet  eyes  who  now  thy  mercy  bless; 
Yet,  loth  to  lose  thy  watry  jewel,  when 
Joy  wip*d  it  off,  laughter  straight  sprung*t  ^en. 

Now  ruddy-cheeked  Mvrth  with  rosy  wings  comediu. 

Fans  ev*ry  brow  with  gladness,  wh'de  sne  sings   s/mnisA  Cm^e. 
Delight  to  all  J  and  the  whole  theatre  Humorous  Liatnums. 

A  festival  in  Heaven  doth  appear. 

Nothing  but  pleasure,  love ;  and  (like  the  mom)  tmut  Tomd. 
Each  &ce  a  general  smiling  doth  adorn.         LUtu  Frmck  Lawyer, 

Here,  ye  foul  speakers,  that  pronounce  the  air 
Of  stews  and  sewers,  I  wiU  inform  you  where. 
And  how,  to  clothe  aright  your  wanton  wit. 
Without  her  nasty  bawd  attending  it.  Custom  rf  tiu  Country. 

View  here  a  loose  thought  said  with  such  a  grace, 
Minerva  might  have  spoke  in  Venus*  fece; 
So  well  disguised,  that  'twas  conceiv'd  by  none. 
But  Cupid  had  Diana's  linen  on ; 
And  all  his  naked  parts  so  veiFd,  they  express 
The  shape  with  clouding  the  oncomeliness ; 

5*  lAke  destiny  of  poems,  toko,  at  she 

Sings  death  to  all,  herself  can'^iever  die."}  This  is  extremely  obsciire:  He  says  fir 
that  Fletcher  is  the  spirit  of  poetry,  that  he  is  the  god  of  it,  and  has  decreed  the  fate  of 
other  poems,  whether  they  are  to  live  or  die ;  after  this  he  is  like  the  destiny  of  poems,  a 
living  only  himself  signs  death  to  all  others.  This  is  very  hieh-strained  inde^,  and  rati 
self-contradictory,  for  Fletcher's  spirit  gives  commission  how  tar  some  shall  live  and  yetsij 
death  to  all.  A  slight  change  will  make  somewhat  easier  and  clearer  sense.  I  understand  t 
four  last  lines  thus;  Fletcher's  poetry  is  the  standard  of  excellence j  whatever  is  not  fono 
by  that  model  must  die,  therefore  1  read. 

Like  destiny,  'thy  poems;  I  e.  Thy  poems  being  the  standard  of  excellence,  arc  li 
destiny,  which  determines  the  fate  oft>tners,  but  herself  remains  still  the  same.  I  republi 
this  poem  as  there  are  strong  marks  of  ^nius  in  it,  particularly  in  some  of  the  foil  ^og  | 
ragraphs.  Seward. 

Tl 
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That  if  this  refbrmaticm,  which  we 

Receiv'd,  had  not  been  buried  with  thee. 

The  stage,  as  this  work,  might  have  liv'd  and  lov'dj 

Her  lines  the  austere  scarlet  had  approved  j 

And  th*  actors  wisely  been  from  that  offence 

As  clear,  as  they  are  now  fiom  audience.  / 

Thus  with  thy  genius  did  tlie  scene  expire. 
Wanting  thy  active  and  enllv'ning  fire. 
That  now  (to  spread  a  darkness  over  all) 
Nothing  remains  but  poesy  to  fall. 
And  though  from  these  thy  emlers  we  receive 
Some  warmth,  so  much  as  may  be  said,  we  live; 
That  we  dare  praise  thee,  blushless,  in  the  head 
Of  the  best  piece  Hermes  to  Love  e*er  read; 
That  we  rejoice  and  glory  in  thy  wit. 
And  feast  each  other  with  remerab'ring  it; 
That  we  dare  speak  thy  thought,  thy  acts  recite : 
Yet  aU  men  henceforth  be  afraid  to  write.  Rich.  Lovelace.J' 

XVII. 

Ojpofi  the  unparalkUd  Plays  written  by  those  renovmed  Twins  of  Pofiry^ 
Beaumont  ofia  Fletcher* 

What's  here?  another  library  of  praise,^* 

Met  in  a  troop  t'  advance  contemned  plays. 

And  bring  exploded  uit  again  In  fashion^ 

I  can't  but  wonder  at  this  refomuUion, 

My  skipping  soul  surfeits  with  so  much  good. 

To  see  my  hopes  into^/rtti/ion  bud. 

A  happy  chymistry !  blest  viper,  Joy ! 

That  through  thy  mother's  bowels  gnaw'st  thy  way! 

Wits  flock  in  shoals,  and  club  to  re-erect. 
In  spite  of  ignorance,  the  architect 
Of  Occident^ /wesy;  and  turn 
Gods,  to  recal  fTU's  ashes  from  their  urn. 
Like  huge  Colosses,  they've  together  knit  ^ 
llieir  shoulders  to  support  a  world  of  wit. 

^  Rich,  Lavelace.l^  This  gent^man  was  eldest  son  of  a  good  family,  ^extremely  accom- 
plished, beinz  very  eminent  for  wit,  poetiy,  and  music,  but  still  more  so  for  politeness  of 
inaonen  and  beauty  of  person.  He  had  an  ample  fortune  and  every  advantage  that  seemed  to 
promise  happiness  m  life;  hut  his  steady  attachment  to  the  ropl  cause,  and  a  liberality  that 
perhaps  approached  too  near  profuseness,  reduced  him  to  extreme  poverty.  Something  of  the 
^uety  of  toe  soldier  appears  in  the  beginning  of  this  poem.  His  poems  were  published  in 
*749.  Seward. 

^  Another  $ihrary  of  predse.'}  This  alludes  to  the  numerous  commendatory  copies  of 
verses  on  Tom.  Coryate^s  Crudities,  which  swelled  into  an  entire  volume.  This  is  touched 
at  in  the  23d  copy  ot  verses^  by  Richard  Brome : 

*'  For  the  witty  copies  took, 
Of  las  encomiums  made  themselves  a  hookS*  Theobald. 

40  they've  together  met 

Therr  shoulders  to  support  a  world  qf  wit,"]  I  should  not  find  fault  with  met  and  wit 
l*ing  made  rhimes  here,  (the  poets  of  those  times  giving  themselves  such  a  licence)  but  tliat 
two  persons  meeting  their  shoulders  is  neither  sense  nor  English !  I  am  dierefore  persuaded 
the  author  wrote  irtiL    So  twice  in  the  eighth  copy  by  Jasper  Maine, 

**  In  fame,  as  well  as  vmtings,  both  so  knit. 
That  no  man  knows  where  to  divide  your  wit.*' 

**  Nor  where  you  thus  in  works  and  poems  knit,*'  Stc^  THEOaALtt. 

VOLL  1  Th% 
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The  tale  of  Atlas  f  though^f  truth  it  miss) 
We  plainly  read  mythologi%*d  in  this ; 
Orpheus  and  Amphion,  whose  undying  stories 
Made  Athens  famous,  are  but  allegories, 
*Ti8  poetry  has  power  to  civilize 
Men,  worse  than  stones,  more  blockish  than  the  trees. 
I  cannot  chooie  but  think  (now  things  so  fall) 
That  Wit  is  past  its  climacterkal ; 
And  though  the  Muses  have  been  dead  and  gone, 
I  know,  they'll  find  a  resurrection. 
*     *Ti8  vain  to  praise  5  they're  to  themselves  a  glory. 
And  silence  is  our  sweetest  oratory. 
For  he,  that  names  but  Fletcher,  must  needs  be 
Found  guilty  of  a  loud  hyperbole. 
His  fancy  so  transcendendy  aspires. 
He  shews  himself  a  wit,  who  but  admires. 

Here  are  no  volumes  stufTd  with  cheverel  sense. 
The  very  anagrams  of  eloquence  5  » 

Nor  long  long-winded  sentences  that  be. 
Being  rightly  spell'd,  but  wit's  Stenography  f 
Nor  words,  as  void  of  reason  as  of  rhime. 
Only  caesura'd  to  spin  out  the  time. 
But  here's  a  magazine  of  purest  sense, 
Cloth'd  in  the  newest  garb  of  eloquence  : 
Scenes  that  are  quick  and  sprightly,  in  whose  vein5 
Bubbles  the  quintessence  of  sweet-high  strains. 
Lines,  like  their  authors,  and  each  word  of  it 
Does  say,  'twas  writ  b'  a  gemini  of  wit. 

How  happy  is  our  age !  how  blest  our  men ! 
When  such  rare  souls  live  themselves  o'er  again. 
We  err,  who  think  a  poet  dies ;  for  this 
Shews,  that  'tis  but  a  metempsychosis. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  here,  at  last,  we  see 
Above  the  reach  of  dull  mortality. 
Or  pow'r  of  fate :  And  thus  the  proverb  hits, 
(Tliat's  so  much  cross'd)  These  men  live  by  their  wits, 

Albk.  Bromc. 

XVIII. 

On  the  Death  and  Works  of  Mr.  John  Fletcher. 

My  name,  so  far  from  great,  that  'tis  not  known. 
Can  lend  no  praise  but  what  thou'dst  blush  to  own ; 
And  no  rude  hand,  or  feeble  wit,  should  dare 
To  vex  thy  shrine  with  an  unlearned  tear. 

I'd  have  a  state  of  wit  convok'd,  which  hath 
A  power  to  take  up  on  common  faith  j 
That,  when  the  stock  of  the  whole  kingdom's  spent 
In  but  preparative  to  thy  monument. 
The  prudent  council  may  invent  fresh  ways 
To  get  new  contribution  to  thy  praise ; 
And  rear  it  high,  and  equal  to  thy  wit} 
Which  must  give  life  and  monument  to  it. 

So  when,  late,  Essex  died,**  the  public  face 
Wore  sorrow  in't  j  and  to  add  mournful  grace 

♦■  So  token,  late,  Essex  dyd.']  The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  general  for  the  parlii^ 
incnt  in  the  civil  war  against  King  Charles  the  First,  died  on  the  14th  of  September,  l^t 
and  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  works  was  published  in  1647*    Th£obald. 
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To  the  sad  pomp  of  his  lamented  ML, 
The  commonwealth  serv'd  at  his  funeral, 
^  And  by  a  solemn  order  built  his  hearse ; 
—But  not  like  thine,  built  by  thyself  in  verse. 
'  Where  thy  advanced  image  safely  stands 

Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands. 
Base  hands,  how  irapotendy  you  disclose 
Your  rage  'gainst  Camden's  learned  ashes,  whose 
Defeced  statita  and  martyred  book. 
Like  an  antiquity  and  fi'agment  look. 
NonnuUa  desunts  legibly  appear. 
So  truly  now  Camden's  Remains  lie  there. 
Vain  malice !  how  he  mocks  thy  rage,  while  breatli 
Of  Fame  shall  speak  his  great  Elizabeth ! 
'Gainst  time  and  thee  he  well  provided  hath; 
Britannia  is  the  tomb  and  epitaph. 
Thus  princes  honoui's;  but  wit  only  gives 
A  name  which  to  succeeding  ages  Hves. 

Singly  we  now  consult  ourselves  and  fame. 
Ambitious  to  twist  oui^s  with  thy  great  name. 
Hence  we  thus  bold  to  praise :  For  as  a  vine. 
With  subtle  wreath  and  close  embrace,  doth  twine 
A  friendly  elm,  by  whose  tall  trunk  it  shoots 
And  gathers  growth  and  moisture  from  its  roots ; 
About  its  arms  the  thankful  clusters  cling 
.    Like  bracelets,  and  with  purple  anmielling 

The  blue-cheek' d  grape,  stuck  in  its  vemant  hair. 

Hangs  like  rich  jewels  in  a  beauteous  ear. 

So  grow  our  praises  by  thy  wit;  we  do 

Borrow  support  and  strength,,  and  lend  but  show. 

And  but  thy  male  wit,**  like  the  youthfiil  sun. 

Strongly  begets  upon  our  passion, 

Making  our  sorrow  teem  with  elegy. 

Thou  yet  unweep'd,  and  yet  imprais'd  might'st  be. 

But  they're  imperfect  births ;  and  such  are  all 

Produc'd  by  causes  not  univocal. 

The  scapes  of  Nature,  passives  being  unfit ; 

And  hence  our  verse  speaks  only  mother-wit. 

Oh,  for  a  fit  o'th'  father !  for  a  spirit 
That  might  but  parcel  of  thy  worth  inherit ; 
For  but  a  spark  of  that  diviner  fire. 
Which  thy  full  breast  did  animate  and  insphre; 
That  souls  could  be  divided,  thou  traduce 
But  a  small  particle  of  thine  to  us ! 
Of  thine ;  which  we  admir'd  when  thou  didst  stt  , 
But  as  a  joint-commissioner  in  wit; 
When  it  had  plunmiets  hung  on  to  si^press 
Its  too-luxuriant  growing  mightiness ; 
'Till,  as  that  tree  which  scorns  to  be  kept  down. 
Thou  grew'st  to  govern  the  whole  stage  alone ; 
In  which  orb  thy  throng' d  light  did  make  the  star. 
Thou  wert  th'  intelligence  did  move  that  sphere. 
Thy  fury  was  compos' d ;  Rapture  no  fit 
That  hung  on  thee ;  nor  thou  far  gone  in  wit 

^  And  hut  thy  male  wit,  &c  ]  Mr.  Steward  omits  this  and  the  nine  following  IIdcs, 

As 
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As  men  in  a  disease  5  thy  fiancy  clear. 

Muse  chaste,  as  those  flames  whence  they  took  their  fire  5  V 

No  spurious  composures  amongst  thine, 

(Jot  in  adultery  'twixt  Wit  and  Wine. 

And  as  th'  hermetical  physicians  draw 
From  things  that  curse  of  the  first-broken  law. 
That  ejis  venenum,  which  extracted  thence 
Leaves  nought  but  primitive  good  and  innocence ; 
So  was  thy  spirit  calcln'dj  no  mixtures  there 
But  perfect,  such  as  next  to  simples  are. 
Not  like  those  meteor- wits  which  wildly  fly 
In  storm  and  thunder  through  th'  amazed  skyj 
Speaking  but  th*  ills  and  villainies  in  a  state. 
Which  fools  admire,  and  wise  men  tremble  at. 
Full  of  portent  and  prodigy,  whose  gall 
Oft  'scapes  the  vice,  and  on  the  man  doth  faD. 
Nature  us'd  all  her  skill,  when  thee  she  meant  ^^ 

A  wit  at  once  both  great  and  innocent. 

Yet  thou  hadst  tooth  j  but  'twas  thy  judgment,  noC 
For  mending  one  word  a  whole  sheet  to  blot. 
Thou  couldst  anatomise  with  ready  art. 
And  skilful  hand,  crimes  lock'd  cK)se-«p  i'  th'  heart. 
Thou  couldst  unfold  dark  plots,  and  shew  that  path 
By  which  Ambition  climb'd  to  greatness  hath ; 
Thou  couldst  the  rises,  turns,  and  falls  of  states, 
How  near  they  were  their  periods  and  dates  > 
Couldst  mad  the  subject  into  popular  rage. 
And  the  grown  seas  of  that  great  strnm  assqagCf 
Dethrone  usurping  tyrants,  and  place  there 
The  lawfiil  prince  and  true  inberiter) 
Knew'st  dj/L  dark  turnings  in  the  labyrinth 
Of  policy,  which  who  but  knows  he  sinn'th. 
Save  thee,  who,  un-infected  didst  walk  in*t. 
As  the  great  genius  of  government. 
And  when  thou  laidst  thy  tragic  buskin  by. 
To  court  the  stage  with  gentle  comedy. 
How  new,  how  proper  th'  humours,  how  express'd 
In  rich  variety,  how  neatly  dress'd 
In  language,  how  rare  plots,  what  strength  of  wit 
Shin'd  in  the  fiice  and  every  hmb  of  it ! 
The  stage  grew  narrow  while  thou  grew'st  to  be 
In  thy  whole  life  an  excHlent  comedy. 

To  these  a  virgui-modesty,  which  first  met  v 

Applause  v/ith  blush  and  fear,  as  if  he  yet 
Had  not  deserv'd;  'till  bold  with  constant  praise 
Hb  brows  admitted  the  unsought-for  bays. 
Nor  would  he  ravish  Fame ;  but  left  men  fi-ee 
To  their  own  vote  and  ingenuity. 

♦'  Muse  chaste,  as  those  frames  whence  they  took  their  Jire\]  This  seems  obscure,  for 
what  are  those  frames  whence  Fletcher  took  his  fire?  The  stars?  Even  if  this  was  meant,  I 
should  think  flames  the  better  word:  But  as  flames  will  signify  heavenly  fire  in  general, 
either  the  stars,  sun,  angels,  or  even  the  spirit  of  God  himself,  who  maLeth  his  mirmitti 
flames  <ifflre:  I  mach  prefer  the  word,  and  believe  it  the  original.  As  this  poet  was  a 
cler^man  of  character  with  regard  to  his  sanctity,  and  much  celebrates  Fletcher's  chastity  of 
sentiments  and  language,  it  is  very  evident  that  many  words  which  appear  gross  to  us  were 
not  so  in  King  Charles  the  First's  age.    See  pages  xliv.  and  xlv.  of  the  prefiEice.    Skward. 

WheB 
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When  his  feir  Shepherdess,  on  the  guilty  stage. 
Was  martyred  between  ignorance  and  rag®  5 
^  At  which  the  impatient  virtues  of  those  few 

Could  judge,  grew  high,  cried  murder !  though  he  knew 

The  innocence  and  b^uty  of  his  child. 

He  only,  as  if  unconcerned,  smil'd. 

Princes  have  gathered  since  each  scattered  grace. 

Each  line  and  beauty  of  that  injured  fece  ;*^ 

And  on  th'  united  parts  breathed  such  a  fire 

As,  spite  of  malice,  she  shall  ne*er  expire. 

Attendme,  not  aflecting,  thus  the  crown. 
Till  every  hand  did  help  to  set  it  on,   . 
He  came  to  be  sole  monarch,  and  did  reign 
In  Wit*s  great  en>pire,  abslute  sovereign.        Johv  Habbis.^ 

XIX. 

On  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  and  his  Works,  never  before  published. 

To  fiatter  living  fools  is  easy  sleight ; 

But  hard,  to  do  the  living-dead  men  right. 

To  praise  a  landed  lord,  is  gainful  art$ 

But  thankless  to  pay  tribute  to  desert. 

This  should  have  been  my  task :  I  had  intent 

To  bring  my  rubbish  to  thy  monument. 

To  stop  some  crannies  there,  but  that  I  found 

No  need  of  least  repair;  all  firm  and  sound. 

Thy  well-built  &me  doth  still  itself  advance 

Above  the  world*s  mad  zeal  and  ignorance. 

Though  thou  diedst  not  possessed  of  that  same  pelf> 

Which  nobler  souls  call  dirt,  the  city,  wealth : 

Yet  thou  hast  left  unto  the  times  so  great 

A  legacy,  a  treasure  so  complete. 

That  'twill  be  hard,  I  fear,  to  prove  thy  will : 

Men  will  be  wrangling,  and  in  doubting  still. 

How  so  vast  sums  of  wit  were  left  behind ; 

And  yet  nor  debts,  nor  sharers,  they  can  fiind. 

'Twas  the  kind  providence  of  Fate  to  lock 

Some  of  this  treasure  up;  and  keep  a  stock 

♦'  Princes  have  gather* d  since  each  scattered  grace. 

Each  line  and  beauty  of  that  injured  face,']  Thb  relates  to  King  Charles  the  First 
caosins  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  to  be  revived,  and  acted  before  him.  The  lines  are  extremely 
beautinil,  and  do  honour  to  the  king's  taste  in  poetry,  which  as  it  comes  from  an  adversary 
(though  certainly  a  very  candid  one,  and  who  before  condemned  the  fire-brand-scribblers  and 
meteor- wits  of  his  age)  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  being  a  veiy  good  on<^  Queen  Elizabeth  may 
be  called  the  mother  of  the  English  poets ;  James  the  First  was  a  pedagogue  to  them,  en- 
couraged their  literature,  biit  debased  it  with  puns  and  pedantry ;  Charles  me  First  revived  a 
good  taste,  bat  the  troubles  of  his  reign  prevented  the  great  effects  of  hb  patronage. 

Seward, 

♦*  John  Harris  was  of  New-College,  Oxford,  Greek  professor  of  the  university,  and  so 
eminent  a  preacher  that  he  was  called  a  second  Chrysostom.  In  the  civil  wars  he  sided  with 
the  Presbyterians,  and  was  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  is  the  only  poet  in  this  col^- 
lection  whom  we  certainly  know  to  have  been  for  the  parliament  against  the  km^  His  poem 
has  great  merit ;  the  fine  break  after  the  mention  of  the  karl  of  Essex,  and  the  simile  of  the  elm 
and  closters  of  grapes,  deserve  a  particular  attention.  After  this  sinule  I  have  struck  out  some 
lines  that  were  unequal  in  merit  to  their  brethren,  lest  the  reader,  tired  with  these,  should 
stop  too  short;  for  those  which  now  follow,  though  unjust  with  regard  to  Beaumont,  are 
poetically  good.  Seward. 

For 
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For  a  reserve  until  these  sullen  days  5 
When  scorn,  and  want,  and  danger,  are  the  bayi 
That  crown  the  head  of  merit.     But  now  he. 
Who  in  thy  will  hath  part,  is  rich  and  free. 
But  there's  a  caveat  cnter'd  by  command. 
None  should  pretend,  but  those  can  understand. 

Henry  Moody,  Bart.** 

XX. 

On  the  deceased  Author,  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  his  Plays;  and  especialh/- 

the  Mad  Lover, 

Whilst  his  well-organ'd  body  doth  retreat 
To  its  first  matter,  and  the  formal  heat** 
Triumphant  sits  in  judgment,  to  approve 
Pieces  above  our  censure,  and  our  love; ♦'- 
Such,  as  dare  boldly  venture  to  appear 
Unto  the  curious  eye,  and  critic  ear : 
Lo,  the  Mad  Lover  in  these  various  times 
Is  press'd  to  life,  t  accuse  us  of  our  crimes. 
Wh'de  Fletcher  liv*d,  who  equal  to  him  writ 
Such  lasting  monuments  of  natural  wit? 
Others  may  draw  their  lines  with  sweat,  like  thosft 
That  (with  much  pains)  a  garrison  inclose ; 
Whilst  his  sweet,  fluent,  vein  did  gently  run. 
As  uncontrord  and  smoothly  as  the  sun. 
;         After  his  death,  our  theatres  did  make 
Him  in  his  own  unequal  language  speak : 
And  now,  when  all  the  muses  out  of  their 
Approved  modesty  silent  appear. 
This  play  of  Fletcher's  braves  the  envious  light. 
As  wonder  of  our  ears  once,  now  our  sight. 
Three-and-four-fold-blest  poet,  who  the  lives 
Oi  poets,  and  of  theatres,  survives ! 
A  groom,  or  ostler  of  some  wit,  may  bring 
His  Pegasus  to  the  Castalian  spring ; 
Boast,  he  a  race  o*er  the  Pharsalian  plain. 
Of  happy  Tempe-valley,  dares  maintain : 
Brag,  at  one  leap,  upon  the  double  cliif 
(Were  it  as  high  as  monstrous  Teneriffe) 

*5  Sir  Henry  Moody  was  of  the  number  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  hoBorary  decrees 
conferred  by  King  Charles  the  First,  at  his  return  to  Oxford  after  the  batde  of  EdgehilL 
The  poem  has  some  strong  marks  of  genius  in  it,  particularly  in  these  lines, 

■■     ■  ' '*  until  these  sullen  days\ 

JVhen  scorn,  and  want,  and  danger,  are  the  hays 
f  That  crown  the  head  of  merit** 

I  confess  myself  a  great  admirer  of  verses  in  rhime,  whose  pauses  run  into  each  other  as  boldly 
as  blank  verse  itself.  When  our  modems  corrected  many  faults  in  the  measure  of  our  verse 
by  making  the  accents  always  fall  on  right  syllables,  and  laying  aside  those  harsh  elisions  used 
by  our  ancient  poets,  they  mistook  this  run  of  the  verses  into  each  other  after  the  manner  of 
Virgil,  Homer,  &c.  for  a  Fault,  which  deprived  our  rhime  of  that  grandeur  and  dignity  of  num- 
bers which  arises  from  a  perpetual  change  of  pauses,  and  turned  whole  poems  into  distiches. 

Seward. 
♦*  And  the  formal  heat,  ^c.J  Formal  heat,  I  take  to  be  a  metaphysical  and  logical  term 
for  the  soul,  as  the  formal  cause  is  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  any  thing.    Fletcher** 
soul  therefore  now  sits  in  judgment,  to  approve  works  deserving  of  praise.  Suwakd. 

♦^  Pieces  above  our  candour.]  Amended  by  Theobald. 

Of 
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XH  far-renown*d  Parnassus  he  will  get^ 

And  there  (t*  amaze  the  woild)  confirm  his  seat: 

When  our  admired  Fletcher  vaunts  not  aught> 

And  slighted  every  thing  he  writ  as  nought  : 

While  3l  our  English  wond'ring  w<»-ld  (in*f  cause) 

Made  this  great  city  echo  with  applause. 

Read  hmi^  therefore^  all  that  can  read;  and  those. 

That  cannot,  learn;  if  you*re  not  learning's  foef> 

And  wilfully  resolved  to  refuse 

The  gentle  raptures  of  this  happy  muse. 

From  thy  great  constellation  (noble  soul) 

JL.v.k  on  this  kingdom;  suffer  not  the  whole 

Spirit  of  poesy  retire  to  Heaven ; 

But  make  us  entert^  what  thou  hast  given. 

Earthquakes  and  thunder  diapasons  make; 

The  seas'  vast  roar,  and  irresistless  shake 

Of  horrid  winds,  a  sympathy  compose; 

So  m  these  things  there's  music  in  the  close : 

And  though  they  seem  great  discords  in  our  eari. 

They  are  not  so  to  them  above  the  spheres. 

Granting  these  music,  how  much  sweeter^s  that 

Mnemos3me's  daughters'  voices  do  create? 

Since  Heav'n,  and  earth,  and  seas,  and  air  consent 

To  make  an  harmony,  (the  instrument. 

Their  own  agreeing  selves)  shall  we  reflise 

The  music  which  the  deities  do  use? 

Troy's  ravish'd  Granymede  doth  sing  to  Jore, 

A  Phcebus*  self  plays  on  his  lyre  above. 

The  Cretan  gods,  or  glorious  men,  who  will 

Imitate  right,  must  wonder  at  thy  skill, 

(Best  poet  of  thy  times  I)  or  he  will  prove 

As  mad,  as  thy  brave  Memnon  was  with  love. 

Aston  Cokainb,  Bait.** 

XXL 

On  the  Edition  of  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont's  and  Mr.  John 
Fletcher's  Plays,  never  printed  before. 

I  AM  amax*d;  and  this  same  extasy 

Is  both  my  glory  and  apology. 

Sober  joys  are  dull  passions;  they  must  bear 

Proportion  to  the  subject:  If  so,  where 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  shall  vouchsafe  to  be 

That  subject.  That  joy  must  be  extasy. 

Fury  Is  the  complexion  of  great  wits; 

The  fool's  distemper:  He,  that's  mad  by  Jits, 

Is  unse  so  too.     It  is  the  poefs  muse; 

The  propltet*s  god;  thefoQl's,  and  my  excuse. 

For  (in  W2e^  nothing  less  than  Fletcher's  name 

Could  have  begot,  or  justified,  t}n3jlame, 

**  Jfton  Cokaine,  Bart.']  This  sentleman  who  claimed  being  made  a  baronet  by  King 
Chalks  I.  at  a  time  when  the  king's  distress  prevented  the  creation  passing  the  due  forms,  was 
a  poet  of  some  repute,  for  which  reasoR  this  copy  is  inserted  more  tnan  for  its  intrinsic  worth. 
He  was  lord  of  the  manors  of  Pooley  in  Polesworth-parish,  Warwickshire,  and  of  Ashbum 
in  Derbyshire;  but  wiih  a  fate  not  uncommon  to  wits,  spent  and  sold  both;  but  his  do- 
Keatots  of  this  age  have  been  and  are  persons  of  distinguished  merit  and  fortune. 

Seward. 
Beaumont 
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Fl^X?^^  }  ^^^^'^^  methinks,  it  should  not  be: 
No,  not  in's  works:  plays  are  as  dead  as  he* 
The  pal-ate  of  this  ase  gusts  nothing  high. 
That  has  not  custard  \n\,  or  hawd&ry. 
Folly  and  madness  fiU  the  stage:  The  ^c^ne 
Is  Athens}  where,  the  guilty,  and  the  mean^ 
The  fool  *  scapes  well  enough ;  learned  and  gr^a/. 
Suffer  an  ostracisms  stand  exulate. 

Mankind  \sfalVn  again,  shrunk  a.  degree, 
A  step  below  his  ^eiy  apostacy. 
Nature  her  i^//*  is  out  of  tune;  and  «ci 
Of  tumult  and  disorder,  lunatic. 
Yet  tt/Ao/  ziwW  would  not  chearfldly  endure 
Tlie  torture,  or  disease,  t'  e7i/o^  the  cwre? 

T%w  ^oo^'j  the  balsam,  and  the  hellebore. 
Must  preserve  bleeding  Nature,  and  restore 
Our  cra^y  stupor  to  a^'tw/  ^t^fci^  5«w5e 
Both  of  ingratitude,  and  Providence, 
That  teaches  us  (at  once^  to  feel  and  ^noti;, 
,  /  7Vo  cfeep  points;  what  we  w^an/,  and  what  we  ot/^e. 

Yet  great  goods  have  their  ills:  Should  we  transmit. 
To  fiiture  times,  the  pow*r  of  Zoi»e  and  «£;t/. 
In  this  example;  would  they  not  combine 
To  make  our  imperfections  their  design  ? 
They'd  study  our  corruptions;  and  take  more 
Care  to  be  til,  than  to  be  good,  before. 
For  nothing,  but  so  great  infirmity, 
Coutd  make  them  worthy  of  stt^h  remedy. 

Have  you  not  seen  the  sun's  almighty  ray 
Rescue  th'  qffrighted  world,  and  redeem  day 
From  black  despair?  how  his  victorious  beam 
Scatters  the  storm,  and  drowns  the  petty  flame 
Of  lightning,  in  the  glory  of  his  eye; 
How  full  of  powW,  how  full  of  majesty  ? 
When,  to  us  mortals,  nothing  else  was  known, 
But  the  sad  doubt,  whether  to  bum,  or  drown, 

Choler,  and  phlegm,  heat,  and  dull  ignorance. 
Have  cast  the  people  into  such  a  trance, 
Tha^  fears  and  danger  seem  ^«z/  equally^ 
And  no  dispute  left  now,  but  Aom;  to  rf«?. 
Just  in  /Aiy  «ic*,  Fletcher  5ety  /Ae  world  clear 
Of  all  disorder,  and  reforms  us  here. 

Thefortnal  youth,  that  knew  no  other  grace, 
Or  va/w«,  but  his  title,  and  his  /ace. 
Glasses  himself,  and,  in  /Ais  faithful  mirror. 
Views,  disapproves,  reforms,  repents  his  error. 
The  credulous,  bright  girl,  that  believes  all 
Language,  in  <wz/A^  (if  goorf^  canonical, 
1&  fortified,  and  taught,  here,  to  beware 
Of  ev'ry  specious  ^at/,  of  ei>*rv  ^nare 
Save  one;  and  that  same  caution  takes  her  wore. 
Than  a//  the  flattery  she  felt  before. 
She  finds  her  Z^oxey,  and  her  thoughts  betrayed 
By  the  corruption  of  the  chamber-maid; 
Then  throws  her  washes  and  dissemblings  bjr. 
And  voic;j  nothing  but  ingenuity. 
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Tbe  severe  statesman  qmts  his  sullefiform 
Of  gravity  aiid  business;  the  lukewarm 
fundus y  his  neutrality;  the  Ao/ 
Bramsick  iUumimUe,  his  s;ea/$  the  sot. 
Stupidity ;  the  soldier,  his  arrears; 
The  coirrf,  its  confidence;  the  pfc^f,  theii^ycari; 
Gallants f  their  apiskness  and  perjury; 
Women,  their  pleasure  and  inconstancy ; 
Poets t  their  a;i«e;  the  usurer,  his  /^e//",- 
The  world,  its  vanity ;  and  7>  my  le^.  Boosk  UEstravob.^ 

XXII. 

ON  THE  EDITION. 

Fletcher  (whose  fame  no  age  can  ever  waste) 

Envy  of  ours,  and  glory  •f  the  last) 

Is  now  alive  again  -,  and  with  his  name 

Hb  sacred  ashes  wak*d  into  a  flame; 

Such  as  before,  did  by  a  secret  charm 

The  wildest  heart  subdue,  the  coldest  warm; 

And  lend  the  ladies*  eyes  a  power  more  bright. 

Dispensing  thus  to  either  heat  and  light. 

He  to  a  sympathy  those  souls  betray*d. 
Whom  love,  or  beauty,  never  could  persuade  3 
And  in  each  mov*d  spectator  could  beget 
A  real  passion  by  a  counterfeit: 
When  firft  Bellario  bled,  what  lady  there 
Did  not  for  every  drop  let  fall  a  tear? 
And  when  Aspatia  wept,  not  any  eye 
But  seem'd  to  wear  the  same  sad  livery; 
By  him  inspired,  the  feign'd  Lucina  drew 
More  streams  of  melting  sorrow  than  the  true^ 
But  then  the  Scornful  Lady  did  beguile 
Their  easy  griefs,  And  teach  them  all  tc^mile. 

Thus  he  aflections  could  or  raise  or  lay ; 
Love,  grief,  and  mirth,  thus  did  his  charms  obey ; 
He  Nature  taught  her  passions  to  out-do. 
How  to  refine  the  old,  and  a^eate  new ; 
Which  such  a  happy  likeness  seem*d  to  bear. 
As  if  that  Nature  Art,  Art  Nature  were. 

Yet  all  had  nothing  been,  obscurely  kept 
In  the  same  urn  wherein  his  dust  hath  slept; 
Nor  had  he  ris*  the  Delphic  wreath  to  claim^ 
Had  not  the  dying  scene  expired  his  name ; 
Despair  our  joy  hath  doubled,  he  b  come; 
Tlmce  welcome  bv  this  post-Uminium. 
His  loss  presferv'd  him;  They,  that  silenc'df  Wit^ 
Are  now  the  authors  to  eternize  it; 
^    Thus  poets  are  in  spite  of  Fate  reviv*d, 

Apd  pl^s  by  intermission  lon^er-liv*d.  Tro.  Stanlbt.*^ 

♦•  For  the  same  reason  that  Sir  Aston  Cockainc's  poem  is  reprinted.  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange's  keepe  its  place.  His  name  is  well  known  to  the  learned  world,  bat  this  copy  of 
renes  does  no  great  honour  either  to  himself  or  our  authors.  Seward. 

'^  Mr.  Stanley  educated  at  Pembroke-Hall,  Cambrid^,  was  a  poet  of  some  eminence, 
and  fats  verses  have  merit;  and  contain  a  pioof  of  what  is  asserted  m  the  PjrefiM^e,  of  plays 
beiQg  kept  unpublished  for  the  beneht  of  tue  pISyers.  9bward. 

VOL.L  m  To 
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XXIII. 

To  the  Memory  of  tJie  Deceased  but  erer-lmng  Author,  in  these  his  Potms, 

Mr.  John  Fletchbb. 

On  the  large  train  of  Fletcher's  friends  let  me 

(Retaining  still  my  wonted  modesty) 

Become  a  waiter,  in  my  ragged  verse. 

As  follower  to  the  muses*  followers. 

Many  here  are  of  noble  rank  and  worth. 

That  have,  by  strength  of  Art,  set  Fletcher  forth 

In  true  and  lively  colours,  as  they  saw  hira^ 

And  had  the  best  abilities  to  draw  him  -, 

Many  more  are  abroad,  that  write,  and  look 

To  have  their  lines  set  before  Fletcher's  book  5 

Some,  that  have  known  him  too;  some  more,  some  lessi 

Some  only  but  by  hear-say,  some  by  guess  j 

And  some  for  fashion-sake  would  take  the  hint. 

To  try  how  well  their  wits  would  shew  in  print. 

You,  that  are  here  before  me,  gentlemen. 

And  princes  of  Parnassus  by  the  pen. 

And  your  just  judgments  of  his  worth,  that  have 

Reserv'd  diis  author's  memory  fit>m  the  grave. 

And  made  it  glorious;  let  me,  at  your  gate, 

iPorter  it  here,  *gainst  those  that  come  too  late 

And  are  unfit  to  enter.     Somethhig  I 

Will  deserve  here :  For,  where  you  versiftr 

In  flowing  numbers,  lawful  weight,  and  time, 

I'll  write,  though  not  rich  verses,  honest  rhime. 

I  am  adnoitted.     Now,  have  at  the  rout 

Of  those  that  would  crowd  in,  but  must  keep  out. 

Bear  back,  my  masters;  pray  keep  back ;  forbear: 

You  cannot,  at  this  time,  have  entrance  here. 

You,  that  are  worthy,  may,  by  intercession. 

Find  entertainment  at  the  next  impression. 

But  let  none  then  attempt  it,  that  not  know 

The  reverence  due,  which  to  this  shrine  they  owe : 

All  such  must  be  excluded ;  and  the  sort. 

That  only  upon  trust,  or  by  report. 

Have  taken  Fletcher  up,  and  think  it  trim 

To  hav^  their  verses  planted  before  him: 

Let  them  r^  first  hb  works,  and  learn  to  know  him^ 

And  offer,  then,  the  sacrifice  they  owe  him. 

But  far  from  hence  be  such,  as  would  proclaim 

Thdr  knowledge  of  this  cuiihor,  not  his  fame; 

And  such,  as  would  pretend,  of  all  the  rest. 

To  be  the  best  wits  that  have  known  him  best 

Depart  hence,  all  such  writers,  and  before 

Inferior  ones  thrust  in,  by  many  a  score : 

As  formerly,  before  Tom  Coryate, 

Whose  work,  before  his  praisers,  had  the  fate 

To  perish :  for  the  witty  copies  took 

Of  his  encomiums  made  themselves  a  hook, 

Here*s  no  such  subject  for  you  to  out-do, 

Out-shine,  out-Hve,  (though  well  you  may  do  too 

In  other  spheres)  for  Fletcher's  flourishing  bays 

Must  nevM  fiule,  while  Phcebus  wears  his  rays. 

Therefbce 
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*rherefore  forbear  to  press  upon  him  thus. 
Why,  what  are  you,  (cry  some)  that  prate  to  us? 
Do  Hot  we  know  you  for  a  flashy  meteor? 
And  stil'd  (at'best)  the  muses*  serving-Creature  > 
Do  you  control?  YeVe  had  your  jeer:  Sirs,  noj 
But,  in  an  humble  maimer,  let  you  know^ 
Old  serving-creatures  oftentimes  are  fit 
T*  inform  young  masters,  as  in  land,  in  wit. 
What  they  inherit;  and  how  well  their  dads 
Lefl  one,  and  wish'd  the  other,  to  their  lads. 
And  from  departed  poets  1  can  guess 
Who  has  a  greater  share  of  wit,  who  less, 
*Way  fool,  another  says,  I  let  him  rail. 
And  *bout  his  own  ears  flourish  his  wit-flail> 
"nil  with  hb  swingle  he  his  noddle  break  j 
While  this  of  Fletcher,  and  his  Works,  I  speak : 
His  works?  (says  Momus)  nay,  his  ptays,  vou*d  say: 
Thou  hast  said  right,  for  diat  to  him  was  play 
Which  was  to  others'  brains  a  toil :  with  ease 
He  play*d  on  waves,  which  were  their  troubled  seas* 
His  nimble  births  have  longer  liv'd  than  theirs 
That  have,  with  strongest  kbour,  divers  years 
Been  sending  forth  the  issues  of  their  brains 
Upon  the  stage;  and  shall,  to  th'  stationer* s  gains^ 
Life  after  life  take,  till  some  after-age 
Shall  put  down  printing,  as  tliis  doth  the  stagey 
Which  nothing  now  presents  unto  the  eye. 
But  in  dumb-shows  her  own  sad  tragedy. 
'  'Would  there  had  been  no  sadder  works  abroad. 

Since  her  decay,  acted  in  fields  of  blood  1 

But  to  the  man  agaiui  of  whom  we  write. 
The  writer  that  made  writing  his  delight. 
Rather  than  work.     He  did  not  pump,  nor  dmdge, 
To  beget  tvit,  or  manage  it;  nor  trudge 
To  wit-conventions  with  note- book,  to  glean. 
Or  steal,  some  jests  to  foist  into  a  scene : 
He  scom*d  those  shifts.     You,  that  have  known  him,  know 
The  common  talk ;  that  from  his  lips  did  flow. 
And  run  at  waste,  did  savour  more  of  wit. 
Than  any  of  his  time,  or  since,  have  writ 
(But  few  excepted)  in  the  stage's  way : 
His  scenes  were  acts,  and  every  act  a  play, 
I  knew  him  in  his  strength ;  even  thfen,  when  he, 
That  was  the  master  of  his  art  and  me,'* 
Most  knowing  Jonson  (proud  to  call  him  sonj. 
In  friendly  envy  swore  he  had  out-done 
His  very  self,     ^  knew  him,  till  he  died  5 
And,  at  his  dissolution,  what  a  tide 
Of  sorrow  overwhelmed  the  stage -,  which  gave 
VoUies  of  sighs  to  send  him  to  his  grave, 

'■  Matter  of  his  art  and  me,']  Mr.  Richard  Brome  was  many  years  a  servant  to  Ben  Jon- 
ton  (an  amanuensis,  I  presume),  and  learned  the  art  of  writine  comedy  under  him :  upoa 
this,  Ben  compliments  him  in  a  shbrl  poem  prefixed  to  Brome*8  Northem  Lass. 

'*  I  had  you  for  a  servant  once,  Dick  Brome, 
And  you  performed  a  servant's  faithful  parts; 
Now  you  are  ^t  into  a  clearer  room 
Of  fellowship,  professing  my  eld  arts^  ^c.*'  Theobald. 

And 
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And  mw  distracted  in  most  violent  ^te,  ^ 

For  she  had,  lost  the  best  part  of  her  cri^. 

In  the  first  year,  our  famous  Fletcher  fell,  \ 

Of  good  king  Charles,  who  grac'd  tliese  poems  well. 

Being  then  in  Ufe  of  action  :  but  they  died 

Since  t]}e  king*s  absence ;  or  were  laid  aside,  \ 

As  is  their  poei.    Now,  at  the  report 

Of  the  king*s  second  coming  to  his  court. 

The  books  creep  from  the  press  to  life,  not  action  / 

Crying  unto  the  world,  that  no  protraction 

May  hinder  sacred  majesty  to  give 

Fletcher,  in  them,  leave  on  the  stage  to  live. 

Others  may  more  in  lofty  verses  move> 

I  only,  thus,  express  my  truth  and  lo\er  Rich.  Bkome. 

XXIV.5« 

Upon  the  Printing  of  Mr.  John  Fletcher's  Works. 

What  means  this  numerous  guard  ?  or,  do  we  come 
To  file  our  names,  or  verse,  upon  the  tomb 
Of  Fletcher,  and,  by  boldly  making  known 
His  wit,  betray  the  nothing  of  our  own? 
For,  if  we  grant  him  dead,  it  is  as  true 
Against  ourselves,  no  wit,  no  poet  now ; 
Or  if  he  be  retum'd  fix)m  hb  cool  shade 
To  us,  thb  book  his  resurrection's  made : 
We  bleed  ourselves  to  death,  and  but  contrive 
By  our  own  epitaphs  to  shew  him  alive. 

But  let  him  live  ?  and  let  me  prophesy,  , 

As  I  go  swan-like  out,'^  our  peace  is  nigh: 
A  balm  unto  the  wounded  age  I  sing; 

And  nothing 'now  is  wanting,  but  the  king.  Ja^  Shirlby.'^ 

On 

5*  The  Commendatory  Poems  were  printed  without  judgment  or  order;  aereral  of  them, 
(particularly  the  first  as  ranked  in  the  late  editions)  greatly  injure  our  authors  by  injudickhts 
encomiums,  and  have  too  little  merit  to  be  republished.  Mr.  Theobald  kfl  several  correc' 
tions  upon  these  obscure  poems,  and  many  others  would  have  been  added,  had  not  una  titura 
appeared  the  best  remedy.  All  are  therefore  now  discarded  but  what  appeared  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention,  and  these  are  ranged  according  to  the  order  of  time  ni  which  they  scan  u> 
have  been  wrote.  Beaumont  himself  now  leads  m  defence  of  his  friend  Fletcher's  chaimiiig 
dramatic  pastoral  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  which  having  been  damned  at  its  first  appearance 
on  the  stage,  Beaumont  and  Jonson,  with  the  spirits  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  lash  the  dull 
herd  for  their  stupid  ingratitude.  Seward. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  Mr.  Seward  makes  an  introductory  note,  it  may  not  bt 
amiss  to  remark,  that  the  first  folk>  had  thirty- six  Commendatory  Poems;  from  which 
the  editors  of  the  second  folio  selected  no  more  than  eleven.  In  the  octavo  of  1711,  all  but 
one  were  copied  from  the  first  fi>lio;  and  to  these  were  added  Beaumont's  and  Jonson's  Versa 
on  the  Faithful  Shepherdess.  Of  these  thirty-seven  Mr.  Seward  retained  twenty-three,  an<i 
added  Poem  IV.  si^ed  J.  F,  We  think  that  Seward,  so  far  from  rejecting  any  pieces  wonh 
preservation,  has  kept  some  which  might  very  well  have  been  spared:  we  have,  however, 
adopted^ his  selection,  which  ends  wiui  Shirley's  poem;  and  shall  now  restore  the  vera 
written  by  Gardiner  and  Hills,  (not  because  they  possess  any  poetic  merit,  but  that  the  reader 
may  judge  what  respect  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  those  verses,  which  arc  frequently  men- 
tioned as  ascribing  particular  plays  to  Fletcher),  and  add  a  passage,  relative  to  our  authors, 
written  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Fenton. 

^^  As  I  go  swan-like  out.']  This  seems  to  allude  to  his  verses  having  been  the  last  in  the 
Collection.  . 

^3  Mr.  Shirley  was  publisher  of  the  first  folio  edition  in  l647.  Siwaid. 

By 
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XXV. 

On  the  Dramatic  Poems  of  Mr.  John  Fletchbk. 

Wonder  !  who's  here }  Fletcher,  long  buried. 

Revived?  Tishe!  he's  risen  from  the  dead ; 

His  windiDR^sheet  put  off,  walks  above  ground. 

Shakes  off  his  fetters,  and  is  better  bound. 

And  may  he  not,  if  rightly  understood. 

Prove  plays  are  lawful?  he  hath  made  them  goo<L 

Is  any  Lover  Mad?  see,  here  Love's  Cure; 

Unmarried  ?  to  a  Wvfe  he  may  be  sure, 

A  rare  one,  for  a  Month  ,•  if  rfie  displease. 

The  Spanish  "Curate  gives  a  writ  of  ease. 

Enouire  the  Custom  of  the  Country,  then 

Shall  the  French  Launjer  set  you  free  again. 

If  the  two  Fair  Maids  take  it  wondrous  ill, 

(One  of  the  Inn,  the  other  of  the  Mill) 

That  th*  Lovers'  Progress*  stopt,  and  they  defam*d. 

Here's  that  makes  U^omen  Pleased,  and  Tamer  Tam'd, 

But  who  then  plays  the  Coxcomb  9  or  will  try 

His  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  or  else  die? 

Nice  Valour,  and  he  doubts  not  to  engage 

The  Noble  Gentleman,  in  Love's  Pilgrimage^ 

To  take  revenge  on  the  False  One,  and  nm 

The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  to  be  undone 

Like  Knight  of  Malta,  or  else  Captain  be. 

Or  th'  Humorous  Lieutenant;  go  to  sea 

f/l  Voyage  for  to  starve)  he's  very  loath, 

'Till  we  are  all  at  peace,  to  swear  an  oath, 

That  then  the  Loyal  Subject  may  ha>'e  leave 

To  lie  from  Beggar's  Bush,  and  undeceive 

The  creditor,  discharge  his  debts  j  why  so, 

Since  we  can't  pay  to  Fletcher  what  we  owe  } 

Oh,  could  his  Prophetess  but  tell  one  Chinee, 

When  that  the  Pilgrims  sliall  return  from  France, 

And  once  more  make  this  kingdom,  as  of  late. 

The  Island  Princess,  and  we  celebrate 

A  Double  Marriage;  every  one  to  bring 

To  Fletcher's  memory  his  offering. 

That  thus  at  last  unsequesters  the  stage,  \ 

Brings  back  the  silver,  and  the  golden  age!         RobbstG  audi  iter. 

XXVI. 
Upon  the  ever-^o^be-admired  Mr.  Jons  Fletcher,  and  his  Plaj^. 

What's  all  this  preparation  for?  or  why 

Such  sudden  triumphs?  Fletcher,  the  people  cry! 

Just  so,  when  kings  approach,  our  conduits  run 

Claret,  as  here  the  spouts  flow  Helicon  : 

See,  eveiy  sprightful  muse,  dress'd  trim,  and  gay. 

Strews  herbs  and  scatters  roses  in  his  way. 

Thus  th'  outward  yard  set  round  with  bayes  we've  seen. 
Which  from  the  garden  hath  transplanted  been^ 


Bypnhhsher  we  suppose  Mr.  Seward  means  editor :  this  Mr.  Shirley  certainly  was  not. 
It  »  true  he  wrote  the  Preface;  but  it  wouW  be  exceedingly  unjust  to  that  grcat'man,  to 
Wwre  be  did  more  for,  or  at  least  coold  be  editor  of,  so  incorrect  a  book. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  at  the  praetor's  feast,  with  needless  costs. 
Some  must  b'employ^d  in  painting;  of  the  potts ; 
And  some,  as  disnes  made  for  sight,  not  taste. 
Stand  here  as  things  for  show  to  Fletcher's  feast. 
Oh>  what  an  honour,  what  a  grace  *t  had  been, 
T*  have  had  his  cook  In  RoUo  serve  them  in! 
Fletchei*,  the  king  of  poets !  such  was  he. 
That  earn'd  all  tribute,  claimed  all  sovereignty  -, 
And  may  he  that  denies  it,  leaiii  to  blush 
At's  Loyal  SuilJeci,  starve  at*s  Beggars'  Bush^ 
And,  if  not  drawn  by  example,  shame,  nor  grace. 
Turn  o*er  to*s  CoxComb,  and  the  IVUd-Geose  Chase. 

Monarch  of  wit !  great  magazine  of  wealth ! 
From  whose  rich  lank^  by  a  Promethean  stealth. 
Our  lesser  flames  do  blaze !  His  the  true  fire. 
When  they,  like  glow-worms,  being^  touched,  expire- 
*Twas  first  believ*d,  because  he  ^ways  was 
The  ipse  dixit,  and  Pythagoras 
To  our  disciple-wits,  his  soul  might  run 
(By  the  same  dreamt-of  transmigration) 
Into  their  fude  and  indigested  brain. 
And  so  inform  their  chaos-lump  again ; 
For  many  specious  brats  of  this  last  age 
Spoke  Fletcher  perfectly  in  every  page. 
This  rous'd  his  rage,  to  be  abused  thus, 
Made's  Lover  Mad,  Lieutenant  Humorous. 
Thus  ends  of  gold  and  silver-men  are  made 
(As  th*  use  to  say)  goldsmiths  of  his  own  trade  i 
Thus  rag-men  from  the  dunghill  often  hop. 
And  publish  forth  by  chance  a  broker's  shop. 
But  by  his  own  light,  now,  we  have  destined 
The  dross,  from  that  hath  been  so  purely  tried* 
Proteus  of  wit !  who  reads  him  doth  not  see 
The  mannei*s  of  each  sex,  of  each  degree? 
His  fiill-stor'd  fancy  doth  all  humours  fill. 
From  th'  Queen  of  Corinth  to  the  Maid  o'th'  Milli 
His  Curate,  Lawyer,  Captain,  Prophetess, 
Shew  he  was  all  and  every  one  of  these; 
He  taught  (so  subtly  were  their  fencies  seiz'd) 
To  Rule  a  IVife,  and  yet  the  Women  Pleased, 
Parnassus  is  thine  ownj  claim  it  as  merit. 
Law  makes  the  Elder  Brother  to  inherit.  G.  Hills. 


ExiroA 
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Extract  from  Vestoi^^s  Poems. 

— Kke  the  radiant  twins  that  gild  the  sphere, 
Fletcher  and  Beaumont  next  in  pomp  appear : 
The  first  a  finiitful  vine,  in  bloomy  pride^ 
Had  been  by  superfluity  destroy'd. 
But  that  his  fiiend,  judiciously  severe, 
Prun'd  the  luxuriant  boughs  with  artftd  care: 
On  various  sounding  harps  the  muses  play*d. 
And  sung,  and  quafifd  their  nectar  in  the  shade. 
Few  modems  in  the  lists  with  these  may  stand. 
For  in  those  days  were  giants  in  the  land: 
Suffice  it  now  by  lineal  right  to  daim,  ^ 

And  bow  with  filial  awe  to  Shakespeare's  &me)  > 

The  second  honours  are  a  glorious  name.  J 

Achilles  dead,  they  found  no  equal  lord. 
To  weay  his  armour,  and  to  wield  his  sword. 


CPOK 
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UPON  AN  HONEST  MAN'S  FORTUNE** 
By  Mr.  John  Fletcher. 

You  that  can  look  through  Heav*n,  and  tell  the  stan> 

Observe  their  kind  conjunctions,  and  their  wars; 

Find  out  new  lights,  and  give  them  where  you  please^ 

To  those  men  honours^  pleasures^  to  those  ease; 

You  that  are  God*s  surveyers,  and  can  shew 

How  far,  and  when,  and  why  the  wind  doth  blowj 

Know  all  the  charges  of  the  dreadful  thunder^ 

And  when  it  will  shoot  over,  or  fall  under  5 

Tell  me,  by  all  your  art  I  conjure  ye. 

Yes,  and  by  truth,  what  shall  become  of  me  ? 

find  out  my  star,  if  each  one,  as  you  say. 

Have  his  peculiar  angel,  and  his  way  j '' 

Observe  my  ^te,  next  fall  into  your  dreams. 

Sweep  clean  ypur  houses,  and  new-Une  your  schemes. 

Then  say  your  worst !  Or  have  I  none  at  all  ? 

Or  is  it  burnt  out  lately?  or  did  fall? 

Or  am  I  poor?  not  able,  no  fidl  flame ? 

My  star,  like  me,  unworthy  of  a  name  ? 

Is  it,  your  art  can  only  work  on  those 

That  deal  with  dangers,  dignities,  and  clothes? 

With  love,  or  new  op'mions?  You  alllie! 

A  fish-wife  hath  a  £ite,  and  so  have  I  -, 

But  far  above  your  finding!  He  that  gives^ 

Out  of  his  providence,  to  all  that  lives. 

And  no  man  knows  his  treasure,  no,  not  you ! 

He  that  made  £gypt  bUnd,  from  whence  you  grew 

Scabby  and  lousy,  that  the  world  might  see 

Your  calculations  are  as  blind  as  ye$ 

He  that  made  all  the  stars  you  d^  read. 

And  from  thence  filch  a  kiK>wledge  how  to  feed,  , 

Hath  hid  this  from  jrou;  your  conjectures  aU 

Are  drunken  things,  not  how,  but  when  they  £dl: 

Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul  that  can 

Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man, 

Conunands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fiite  5 

Nothing  to  him  ^Us  early^  or  too  late. 

s^  These  vtoes  are  in  all  former  editions  printed  at  the  end  of  the  comedy  of  Tke  Honeti 
Man's  Fortune:  As  they  have  not  the  least  reference  to  that  play,  we  have  chose  to  place 
them  here. 

^^  Have  his  peculiar  angel,  and  his  way :]  ff^ay,  in  its  common  acceptation,  is  not  non- 
sense; it  may  signify  his  path  qf  l\fe  marked  out  to  him  by  the  stars.  But  Mr.  Sympeon 
thinks  it  certain^  corrupt,  and  conjectares  firsi /ay,  which,  he  says,  signifies  spHi,  or  taie, 
which  he  says,  tnough  a  very  uncommon  word,  signifies  /ate:  As  he  auotes  no  authority,  I 
can  only  say,  that  1  remember  /ay  used  by  Spenser,  as  the  same  withyotry,  but  none  of  my 
glossaries  know  such  a  word  as  sate;  and  if  an  obsolete  word  must  be  used,  we  need  not  depart 
at  all  froin  the  trace  of  the  letters ;  for  wey  or  wav  (the  spelling  of  former  ages,  as  well  as  the 
present,  being  extremely  ah<^rtain)  may  signify /ate ;  the  weys  were  iht/ates  of  the  northern 
nations,  from  whence  the  witches  in  Macbeth  are  called  tceyward  sistcts*  SiMre  Mr.  Warbur- 
lon's  ingenious  and  learned  note  upon  them.  Sibward. 

Our 
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Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill. 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still; 
And  when  the  stars  are  labouring,  we  believa 
It  is  not  that  they  govern,  but  they  grieve 
For  stubborn  ignorance ;  all  things  that  are 
Made  for  our  general  uses,  are  at  war. 
E'en  we  among  ourselves;  and  from  the  strife. 
Your  first  unlike  opinions  got  a  life. 

Oh,  man !  thou  image  of  thy  Maker's  good,'* 
What  canst  thou  fear,  when  breath'd  into  thy  blood 
His  spirit  is,  that  built  thee  ?  what  dull  sense 
Makes  thee  suspect,  in  need,  that  Providence 
Who  made  the  morning,  and  who  plac'd  the  light 
Guide  to  thy  labours ;  who  call'd  up  the  night. 
And  bid  her  fall  upon  thee  like  sweet  showers 
In  hollow  murmurs,  to  lock  up  thy  powers ; 
Who  gave  thee  knowledge,  wno  so  trusted  thee. 
To  let  thee  grow  so  near  himself,  the  tree; 
Must  he  then  be  distrusted  ?  shall  his  frame 
Discourse  with  him,  why  thus  and  thus  I  am? 
He  made  the  angels  thine,  thy  fellows  all. 
Nay,  even  thy  servants,  when  devotions  cal|. 
Oh,  canst  thou  be  so  stupid  then,  so  dim. 
To  seek  a  saving  influence,  and  lose  him? 
Can  stars  protect  thee?  or  can  poverty, 
'        Which  is  the  light  to  Heav'n,"  put  out  his  eye? 
He  is  my  star,  in  him  all  truth  I  find. 
All  influence,  all  fate !  and  when  ray  raind 
Is  fumish'd  witli  his  fulness,  my  poor  story 
Shall  oat-live  all  their  age,  and  all  their  glory ! 
The  hand  of  danger  cannot  fall  amiss. 
When  I  know  what,  and  in  whose  power  it  is : 
Nor  want,  the  curse  of  man,'^  sliall  make  me  groan ; 
A  holy  hermit  is  a  mind  alone. 
Doth  not  experience  teach  us,  all  we  can. 
To  work  ourselves  into  a  glorious  man  ? 
Love's  but  an  exhalation  to  best  eyes. 
The  matter  spent,  and  then  the  fool's  fire  dies ! 

5*  Thou  image  of  thy  Maker's  good.'\  Mr.  Sympson  would  read, 

thy  Maker  good. 

but  I  see  not  sufficient  reason  for  a  change,  since  good  men  are,  and  all  men  should  cndca- 
voar  to  make  themselves,  images  of  the  goodness  of  God,  Nay,  the  man  who  banishes  vir- 
tue from  his  soul,  forfeits  the  only  valuable  likeness  which  he  bears  to  his  Maker. 

Seward. 

55 Or  can  poverty  f 

IfTtich  is  the  light  to  IJeav'n,  put  out  his  eye?']  This  poem  has  vast  beauties;  what 
I  Fletdher  had  often  bantered  in  his  comedies,  the  cheats  of  astrologj'  (almost  universally  be- 
^'  licred  in  bis  age)  he  now  lashes  with  the  spirit  of  a  classic  satirist,  and  the  zeal  of  a  Christian 
drrine.  But  the  line  above,  Mr.  Sympson  says,  is  sad  stuff  \  I  own  it  a  little  obscure,  but 
:  fiu"  from  deserving  that  title.  Poverty  and  affliction  often  bring  men  to  a  due  sense  of  their 
^  own  state,  and  to  an  entire  dependence  on  their  Creator,  therefore  may  be  considered  as  lights 
I  that  oflen  guide  men  to  Heaven.  Poets,  whose  imaginations  are  so  full  of  sentiment  as 
Shakespeare's  and  Fletcher's,  do  not  always  study  perspicuity  in  their  expressions  so  much  as 
i   those  ot  cooler  dispositions.  Seward. 

I  It  is  ime,  that  thrif  do  not  always  study  perspicuity ;  but  the  light  of  Heaven  refers  to  his 

I   ^r,  not  to  jioverty.    This  mode  ot  construction  is  not  uncommon  with  our  authors,  and  has 
I   often  occasioned  misinterpretations. 

5*^  Thec:iusQofman.\  Corrected  in  1750. 

VOL.  I.  n  Were 
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Were  I  in  love,  and  cotild  that  bright  star  bring 

Encrease  to  w^th,  honour,  aod  every  thing ; 

Were  she  as  perfect  good  as  we  can  aim, 

The  first  was  so,  and  yet  she  lost  the  game. 

My  mistress,  then,  be  Knowledge  and  feir  Truth! 

So  I  enjoy  all  beauty  and  all  youth. 

And  though  to  Time  her  lights  and  laws  she  lends. 

She  knows  no  age  that  to  corruption  bends : 

Friends'  promises  may  lead  me  to  believe. 

But  he  that  is  his  oa\ti  friend,  knows  to  livej 

Affliction,  when  I  know  it  is  but  this, 

A  deep  allay,  whereby  man  tougher  is 

To  bear  the  hammer,"  and,  the  deeper,  still 

We  still  arise  more  image  of  his  wiilj 

Sickness,  an  humorous  cloud  *twixt  us  and  light. 

And  death,  at  longest,  but  another  night ! 

Man  is  his  own  star,  and  that  soul  that  can 

Be  honest,  b  the  only  perfect  man. 

^  7b  hear  tke  hammer  J]  Seward  falsely  asserts,  that  this  is  the  reading  of  tbe  Jbrmer 
tditions.  0 
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FROM 

BEAUMONT  TO  BEN  JONSON.' 

The  sun  (which  doth  the  greatest  comfort  bring 

To  absent  friends,  because  the  self-same  thing 

They  know,  they  see,  however  absent)  is 

Here,  our  best  haymaker,  (forgive  me  this ! 

It  is  our  country's  stile)  in  tl^  warm  shine 

I  lie,  and  <keam  of  your  full  Mermaid  wine. 

Oh,  we  have  water  mix*d  with  claret  lees. 

Drink  apt  to  bring  in  diier  heresies 

Than  beer,  good  only  for  the  sonnet's  strain. 

With  fustian  metaphors  to  stuff  the* brainy 

So  mix*d,  that,  given  to  the  thirstiest  one, 

*Twill  not  prove  alms,  unless  he  have  the  stone : 

1  think  with  one  draught  man's  invention  fades* 

Two  cups  had  quite  spoil*4  Homer*s  Iliades. 

Tis  liquor  that  will  find  out  SutclifTs  wit. 

Lie  where  he  wiH,*  and  make  him  write  worse  yet 

Fill*d  with  such  moisture,  in  most  giievous  qualms^ 

Did  Robert  Wisdom  write  his  singing-psalms; 

And  so  must  I  do  this:  And  yet  I  think 

It  is  a  potion  sent  us  down  to  drink. 

By  special  Rrovidenee,  keeps  us  from  fights. 

Makes  us  not  laugh  when  we  make  legs  to  knigbts. 

'Tis  this  that  keeps  our  minds  fit  for  our  states, 

A  medicine  to  obey  our  magistrates : 

For  we  do  live  more  firee  than  you ;  no  hate^ 

No  envy  at  one  another's  happy  state. 

Moves  US;  we  ace  all  equal;  every  whit^ 

Of  land  that  Grod  gives  men  here  is  their  wit. 

If 

■  Letter,  ^c.']  This  letter  has  hitherto  been  printed  at  the  end  of  Nice  Valour,  with  tht 
following  title :  **  Mr.  Francis  Beaumoot's  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  written  before  he  and  Mas- 
ter Fletcher  came  to  London,  with  two  of  the  precedent  comedies  then  not  finished,  which 
defierred  their  merry  meetings  at  the  Mermaid.*'  As  we  apprehend  it  is  demonstrated 
(p.  liii,  &  seqj  -that  this  situation  was  casual,  and  the  title  not  to  be  relied  on,  we  have 
Tcatiired  to  remove  the  one  and  alter  the  other. 

*  Lie  where  he  mil,]  If  we  keep  to  the  old  reading,  it  must  reflect  imon'SutcltfT^  hiding 
himself  for  debt.  I  have  not  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  now  by  me,  but  don't  remember  any 
thing  of  the  poverty  of  this  minor  poet  of  our  author*s  age :  by  reading  it  for  he,  the  archness 
is  imaiter  as  well  as  more  good-humoured ;  let  his  wit  lie  in  what  part  of  his  kody  it  will. 

Seward. 

We  see  no  great  archness  in  this  alteration,  nor  ^ink  th^  old.  leading  implies  Sutcliff*s 
ItidiDg  for  del>t. 

^  ^—^ fFe <ir€  all  equal  every  whit: 

Of  land  that  God  gives  men  here  is  their  wit 4 

If  we  consider  fulh/,']  This  dark  sentence  has  been  cleared  -up  by  Mr.  Sympson,  wh# 
fay  p(Hnting  differently  gives  this  sentiment.  Mens  wit  b  here  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
lana  -,  and  then  the  next  sentence, 

for  our  best 
And  gravest  men  will  with  his  main-house  jest, 
^Scarce  please  you  ^ 

has 
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If  we  consider  fiilly ;  for  our  best 
And  gravest  men  will  with  his  main  house-jest. 
Scarce  please  you  j  we  want  subtilty  to  do 
The  city-tricks,  lie,  hate,  and  flatter  too: 
Here  are  none  that  can  bear  a  painted  show. 
Strike  when  you  wink,  and  then  lament  the  blow;  ♦ 
Who,  like  mills  set  the  right  way  for  to  grind. 
Can  make  their  gains  alike  with  every  wind: 
Only  some  fellows  with  the  subtlest  pate 
Amongst  us,  may  perchance  equivocate 
At  selling  of  a  hoi'se,  and  that's  the  most. 
-  Methinks  the  little  wit  I  had  is  lost 

Since  I  saw  you ;  for  wit  is  like  a  rest 

Held  up  at  tennis,*  which  men  do  the  best 

With  the  best  gamesters :  what  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  have  been 

So  nimble,  and  so  fiill  of  subtile  flame,* 

As  if  tliat  eveiy  one»from  whence  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 

And  had  resolv'd  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life ;  then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past :  wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whoSe  city  to  talk  foolishly 

*Till  that  were  cancelled:  and  when  that  was  gone, 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 

Ri^ht  witty :  though  but  downright  fools,  mere  wise.* 

When  I  remember  this,  and  see  that  now 

the  country  gentlemen  begin  to  allow 

My  wit  for  dry-bobs,  then  I  needs  must  cry, 

I  see  my  days  of  ballading  grow  nigh; 

I  can  already  riddle,  and  can  sing 

Catches,  sell  bargains,  and  I  fear  shall  bring 

Myself  to  speak  the  hardest  words  I  find,^ 

Over  as  oft  as  any,  with  one  wind. 

That 

has  a  just  connection  with  the  former :  Main-house  jest,  I  read  with  a  hyphen  and  understand 
by  it  iht  jest  that  receives  its  merit  from  the  grandeur,  riches,  and  antiquity  of  his  family  who 
utters  it,  as  the  hearers  admire  it  upon  these  accounts.  Sewahd. 

Main-house  is  a  Strang  expression ;  if  there  needs  a  hyphen,  house-jest  would  be  bcUcr. 

*  Strike  when  \yoH  winch,  and  then  lament  the  blow.]  This  does  not  appear  sense:  Tbf 
poet  speaks  of  courtiers  wearing  a  painted  outside  (and  perhaps  wear  in  the  former  line  woulri 
oe  a  better  reading  than  hear)  and  after  they  themselves  have  struck  you  secretly  when  you 
did  not  see  them,  will  pretend  to  lament  the  blow.  But  what  has  winch  to  do  with  this 
sense?  I  doubt  not  but  the  true  reading  is. 

Strike  when  you  wink,  and  then  lament  the  blow.  Seward. 

*  JFit  is  like  a  rest  held  up  at  tennis.']  This,  we  think,  tends  to  explain  the  expression 
that  so  often  occurs  of  setting  up  a  rest,  which  commonly  includes  an  allusion  to  some  game, 
and  which  ^me  here  appears  to  be  tennis, 

*  Thougli  but  downright  fools,  more  wise.]  More  wise  is  an  anti-climax  after  right  tritl^; 
but  1  believe  the  true  reading  is  nteer  wise,  1. 1.  nothing  but  mere  wisdom  itself.  It  seems  an 
txpression  perfectly  in  the  stile  of  the  context.  Seward. 

7  To  speak  the  hardest  words  I  find. 
Over,  as  oft  as  any,  with  one  wind. 

That  takes  no  medicines,'}  This  relates  to  the  play  of  repeating  hard  words  (such  as  Chi- 
chester church  stands  in  Chichester  church-yard]  several  times  in  a  breath,  and  generally  thfT 

arc 
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That  takes  no  medicines,  blit  one  thought  of  thee 

Makes  me  remember  all  these  things  to  be 

The  wit  of  our  young  men,  fellows  that  show 

No  part  of  good,  yet  utter  all  they  know ; 

Who,  like  trees  of  the  garden,  have  growing  souls.^ 

Only  strong  Destiny,  which  all  controls, 

I  hope  hath  left  a  better  fate  in  store 

For  me  thy  friend,  than  to  live  ever  poor. 

Banished  unto  this  home !  Fate  once  again 

Bring  me  to  thee,  who  canst  make  smooth  and  plain 

The  way  of  knowledge  for  me,  and  then  I, 

Who  have  no  good  but  in  thy  company. 

Protest  it  will  my  greatest  comfort  be 

To  acknowledge  afi  I  have  to  flow  from  thee." 

Ben,  when  these  scenes  are  perfect,  we'll  taste  wine  -, 

I'll  drink  thy  muse's  health,  thou  shalt  quaff  mine. 

arc  such  is  betray  the  speaker  into  indecencies.  But  are  we  to  understand  That  takes  uo  me^ 
dicines  only  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  wind?  Or  a  secret  flin^  at  the  physicians  and 
apothecaries  for  affecting  hard  words,  and  so  one  effect  of  their  medicines  may  jocularly  be 
supposed  to  enable  a  man  to  talk  hard  words  more  fluently?  Seward. 

The  first  of  these  interpretations  is,  we  think,  the  true. 

^  JFho  like  trees  of  the  guard,  have  growing  souls.']  What,  says  Mr.  Sympson,  can  treis 
of  the  guard  possibly  mean  ?  I  believe  it  corrupt  for  garden,  which  the  old  poets  would  with^ 
out  scruple  contract  into  one  syllable,  gard'n,  and  how  easily  might  a  transcnber,  not  knowing 
what  word  it  was,  change  it  to  guard,  Seward, 

It  is  probable  garden  is  right ;  but  how  could  our  poets,  or  any  poets,  or  mortals,  contract 
garden  into  one  syllable?  The  editors  of  1750  have  presented  to  our  eyes  many  contractions 
and  apostrophes  which  no  tongue  can  express,  or  human  organs  articulate. 

•  To  flow  from  thee,]  I  had  observed  upon  the  Woman  Hater  before  I  knew  of  the^ 
verses  of  Beaumont*s  havine  any  relation  to  that  play,  how  much  more  it  was  wrote  in  Ben 
Jonson*s  manner  than  any  other  of  our  authors*  foregoing  plays :  the  same  is  true  of  The  Nice 
Valour,  which  consists  chiefly  of  passions  personated,  not  of  characters  from  real  life;  and 
which  allows  those  passions  to  be  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance.  Here  is  a 
confirmation  of  Jonson  being  the  writer  they  imitat^.  In  the  greatest  part  of  their  works 
they  seem  to  follow  Shakespeare.  I  find  from  these  verses,  that  at  note  32  in  the  Woman- 
Hater,  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  Fletcher  was  the  sole  author  of  that  play,  from  the  first 
edition  having  his  nanxe  only  prefixed :  it  bein^  printed  after  both  their  deaths,  it  was  very 
easy  to  make  the  mistake,  which  was  correct^  by  the  second  edition.  The  character  of 
Lapct  in  this  play  has  so  much  of  that  inimitable  humour,  which  was  displayed  before  in  the 
character  of  Bessus,  in  the  King  and  No  King,  that  it  was  probably  the  work  of  the  same  hand, 
wj.  Beaomoiit*s,  for  to  him  Air.  Earle  (in  the  most  authentic  copy  of  verses  prefixed  to  these 
plays,  as  being  writ  immediately  after  the  death  of  Beaumont,  and  near  ten  years  before  that 
of  Fletcher)  ascribes  Bessus  together  with  Philaster  and  the  Maid*8  Tragedy.  How  wrong 
therefore  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  Beaumont's  genius  was  only  turned  for  tragedy,  thaft 
he  possessed  great  correctness  of  judgment,  but  that  the  liveliness  of  imagination,  vivacity  of 
wit  and  comic  humour,  which  so  much  abounds  in  these  plays,  were  all  to  be  ascribed  to 
Fletcher  only?  See  Berkenhead*s  Poems  on  this  subject  prefixed  to  this  edition.     Sewari>. 

Sec  p.  liii,  &  seq. 
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Considering  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  our  authors,  loudly  ac- 
knowledged hy  the  most  eminent  of  their  contemporaries  and  successors^ 
it  appears  at  first  sight  rather  wonderful,  that  in  the  space  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  these  poets,  no 
more  than  three  complete  editions  of  their  works  have  been  published  ; 
we  say  three^  because  the  first  folio  professedly  included  no  more  of  their 
plays,  than  those  which  bad  not  before  been  singly  printed  in  quarto. 

To  what  causes  are  we  to  attribute  this  amazing  disparity  between  the 
reputation  of  the  writers,  and  the  public  demand  for  their  productions  f 
Are  libraries  furnished  with  books,  as  apartments  with  furniture,  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  fashion?  or  is  it  necessary,  because  plays  were  originally  written 
to  be  acted,  that  they  must  continue  to  be  perpetually  represented,  or 
cease  to  be  read? 

Truth,  we  fear,  obliges  us  to  confess  that  these  questions  must,  with- 
out much  qualification,  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Shakespeare,  ad- 
mirable as  he  is,  certainly  owes  some  part  of  his  present  popularity,  and 
the  extraordinary  preference  given  to  his  plays  beyond  those  of  all  our 
other  dramatists,  to  the  mode  adopted  by  tne  literary  world  to  extol  him. 
By  the  changes  of  fashion,  nature  and  right  reason  sometimes  come  into 
vogue ;  but  the  multitude  take  them,  like  coin,  because  they  are  in  cur- 
rency, while  men  of  sense  and  letters  alone  appreciate  them  according  to 
their  intrinsic  value,  and  receive  merit,  wherever  they  find  it,  as  bullion, 
though  it  has  not  the  stamp  of  fashion  impressed  on  it.  To  such  men, 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  instead  of  obscuring,  illustrates  the  kindred 
talents  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Yet  such  men  are  but  rare ;  and  one 
of  the  most  acute  and  learned  editors  of  Shakespeare  speaking  of  his 
own  notes  "  concerned  in  a  critical  explanation  of  the  author's  heauties 
and  defects;  but  chiefly  of  his  beauties,  whether  in  stile,  thought,  senti- 
ment, character,  or  composition,*'  adds,  that  "the  public  judgment  bath 
less  need  to  be  assisted  in  what  it  shall  reject,  than  in  what  it  ought  to 
PRIZE.  Nor  is  the  value  they  set  upon  a  work,  a  certain  proof  that  they 
understand  it.  For  it  is  ever  seen,  that  half  a  dozen  voices  of 
CREDIT  give  the  LEAD,  and  if  the  public  chance  to  be  in  good  humour, 
or  the  author  much  in  their  favour,  the  people  are  sure  to  follow." 

To  the  popularity  of  a  dramatic  writer,  nothing  more  immediately 
contributes  than  the  frequency  of  theatrical  representation.  Common 
readers,  hke  barren  spectators,  know  little  more  of  an  author  than  what 
the  actor,  not  always  his  happiest  commentator,  presents  to  them.  Muti- 
lations of  Shakespeare  have  been  recited,  and  even  quoted,  as  his  genuine 
text;  and  many  of  his  dramas,  not  in  the  course  of  exhibition,  are  by  the 
multitude  not  honoured  with  a  perusal.  On  the  stage,  indeed,  our  authors 
formerly  took  the  lead,  Dryden  having  informed  us,  that  in  his  day  two  of 
their  plays  were  performed  to  one  of  Shakespeare.  The  stage,  however, 
owes  its  attraction  to  the  actor  as  well  as  author;  and  if  the  able  per- 
former will  not  contribute  to  give  a  poUsh  and  brilliancy  to  the  work,  it 
«ill  lie,  like  the  rough  diamond,  obscured  and  disregarded!.    The  artists  of 
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former  days  worked  the  rich  mine  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  and  Bet- 
terton,  the  Roscius  of  his  age,  enriched  his  catalogue  of  characters  from 
their  dramas,  as  well  as  those  of  Shakespeare.  Unfortunately  for  our  au- 
thors, the  Roscius  of  our  day  confined  his  round  of  characters  in  old  plays, 
too  closely  to  Shakespeare.  We  may  ahnost  say  of  him  indeed,  in  this 
respect,  as  Dryden  says  of  Shakespeare's  scenes  of  magic, 

**  Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he  5'* 

but  surely  we  must  lament,  that  those  extraordinary  powers,  which  have 
so  successfully  been  exerted  in  the  illustration  of  Shakespeare,  and  some- 
times prostituted  to  the  support  of  the  meanest  writers,  should  not  more 
frequently  have  been  employed  to  throw  a  light  upon  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  Their  plays,  we  will  be  bold  to  say,  have  the  same  excellencies^ 
as  well  as  the  same  defects,  each  perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree,  with  the 
dramas  of  their  great  master.  Like  nis,  they  are  built  on  histories  or  novels, 

fmrsuipg  in  the  same  manner  the  story  through  its  various  circumstances; 
ike  his,  but  not  always  with  equal  truth  and  nature,  their  characters  are 
boldly  drawn  and  warmly  coloured;  like  his,  their  dialogue,  containing 
every  beauty  of  stile,  and  licentiousness  of  construction,  is  thick  sown 
with  moral  sentiments,  interchanged  with  ludicrous  and  serious,  ribaldry 
and  sublime,  and  sometimes  enlivened  with  wit  in  a  richer  vein  than  even 
the  immortal  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  In  comedy,  the  critics  of  their 
own  days,  and  those  immediately  succeeding,  gave  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
the  preference  to  Shakespeare;  and  although  the  slow  award  of  time  has 
at  length  justly  decreed  the  superior  excellence  of  the  glorious  father  of 
our  drama  beyond  all  further  appeal,  yet  these  his  illustrious  followers 
ought  not  surely  to  be  cast  so  far  behind  him,  as  to  fall  into  contwnptn- 
ous  neglect,  while  the  most  careless  works  of  Shakespeare  are  studiously 
brought  forward.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  King  and  No  King,  Love's  Pil- 
grimage, Monsieur  Thomas,  Sfc.  <5fc.  ^c,  would  hardly  disgrace  that  stage 
which  has  exhibited  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Mr.  Seward  has  employed  great  part  of  his  preface  in  citing  similar 
passages  from  Shakespeare  and  our  authors;  and  though  we  do  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  him  m  the  comparisons  he  has  drawn,  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  adducing  one  instance,  in  our  opinion,  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  authors  than  any  mentioned  in  that  preface.  It  is  the 
entire  character  of  the  boy  Hengo,  in  the  tragedy  ot  Bonduca;  a  cha- 
racter which  is,  we  think  (taken  altogether)  better  sustained,  and  more 
beautifully  natural  and  pathetic,-  than  the  Prince  Arthur  of  Shakespeare. 
The  scene  in  King  John  between  Arthur  and  Hubert,  excellent  as  it  is, 
almost  passes  the  bounds  of  pity  and  terror,  and  becomes  horrible ;  be- 
sides wnich,  Shakespeare,  to  whom  "  a  quibble,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
"  was  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he  lost  the  world,  and  was  content  to 
lose  it,"  has  enervated  the  dialogue  with  many  frigid  conceits,  which  he 
hag,  with  more  than  usual  impropriety,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  inno- 
cent Arthur,  while  he  is  pleading  most  atfectingly  for  mercy. 

As  for  example: 


'  Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 


These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
So  much  as  frown  on  you? 

Hub.  I've  sworn  to  do  it; 
And  with  hot  irons  must  1  burn  them  out. 

At'.U 
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Arth.  Ak,  none  bui  in  this  troti  age  would  doiii 
The  iron  qf  itself,  tho  heated  red  hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears. 
And  quench  itsjiery  indignation. 
Even  in  the  matter  qf  my  innocence: 
Nay,  qfter  that,  consume  away  in  rust. 
But /or  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammered  iron  ? 
Oh,  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me. 
And  told  me,  Huhert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believM  him ;  no  tongue>  but  Huben*i« 

— — -*  *  Go  to  I  hold  youf  tongue ! 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  qfa  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  Jbr  a  pair  qf  eyes : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue;  let  me  not,  Hubert! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  eut  out  my  ton^e. 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.    Oh,  spare  mme  ejt$i 
Tho*  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you ! 

Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold,  "; 

And  would  not  harm  me.  ' '  / 

Hub,  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with  grirf. 
Being  create  for  contort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeserv*d  extremes :  see  else  yourself; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal| 
The  breath  of  Heaven  hath  blown  its  spirit  out^ 
And  strew*d  repentant  ashes  on  its  head.  ''      * 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush. 
And  glow  with  shame  qf  your  proceedings,  Hubert: 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  ey€s\ 
And,  Uke  a  dog,  that  is  compelPd  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  htm  on. 
All  things,  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  qffice:  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extend^ 
Creatures  qf  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses.** 

Tbe  reader,  we  imagine^  will  concur  in  our  disapprobation  of  the  passages 
printed  in  Italics.  Between  Caratach  and  Henffo  we  do  not  remember 
that  a  line  occurs,  affected  or  unnatural ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  exqui* 
sitely  tender  than  the  several  scenes  between  them.  The  whole  play 
abounds  with  dramatic  and  poetic  excellence. 

Allowing,  however,  freely  allowing,  the  general  superiority  of  Shake- 
speare to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (and  indeed  to  all  other  poets,  Homer 
perhaps  only  excepted)  yet  we  cannot  so  far  degrade  our  authors,  as  to 
reduce  the  most  excellent  of  their  pieces  to  a  level  with  the  meanest  effu- 
sions of  Shakespeare;  nor  can  we  believe  that  there  are  not  many  of  their 
long-neglected  dramas  that  might  not,  with  very  inconsiderable  variations^ 
be  accommodated  to  the  taste  of  a  modem  audience.  The  public  have 
been  long  habituated  to  the  phraseology  of  Shakespeare,  whose  language, 
m  the  opinion  of  Dryden,  is  a  little  obsolete  in  comparison  of  that  of  our 
authors;  and  irregularities  of  fable  have  been  not  only  pardoned,  but  de- 
fended. When  the  great  English  actor,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking, 
first  undertook  the  direction  of  the  stage,  his  friend  (the  present  Laureat)  , 
boldly  told  him, 

**  A  nation's  taste  depends  on  you." 
VOL.1.  o  The 
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The  national  tastc^  under  his  happy  influence,  acquired  from  day  to  day, 
from  yej^r  to  year,  an  increased  relish  for  Shakespeare;  and  it  is  almost 
matter  of  amazement,  a^  well  as  concern,  that  80  little  of  his  attention 
wa^  directed  to  those  dramatic  writers,  whose  poetical  character  bore  so 
great  an  affinity  to  the  just  object  of  his  admiration.  A  deceased  actor, 
of  great  merit,  and  still  greater  promise,  very  succeshftilly  opened  hia 
theatrical  ca»eey  by  appearing  in  tne  tragedy  of  Vhilaster.  At  the  same 
time,  the  «ame  tragedy  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  growipg  fame  of  one 
of  our  principal  actresses.  That  play,  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and  some 
other  pieces  pf  3eaumont  i^nd  Fletcher,  besides  those  we  have  already 
enumerated,  woukl  undoubtedly  become  favourite  fntertaiqments  of  the 
stage,  if  the  theatrical  talents  of  the  performers  bore  c^ny  kind  of  proper-? 
tion  to  the  dramf^tic  abilities  of  the  writers.  Since  the  directors  of  ouf 
theatres  in  sopie  sort  hold  the  keys  qf  the  temple  of  dramatic  fame,  let 
them  do  honour  to  themselves  by  throwing  open  theiir  doors  to  Bei^umont 
and  Fletcher!  S^ing  there  are  at  present  but  small  hopes  of  ^mul-iting 
the  transcendent  ^ctor,  who  so  long  and  so  eflfectually  impressed  on  our 
minds  the  excellence  of  Shakespeare,  let  them  at  least  rescue  their  per- 
formers from  igi  immediate  comparison,  so  much  to  their  dis^vantaee,  by 
trying  their  force  on  the  characters  of  our  authors!  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  indeed  hi^s  been  ascribed  (falsely,  as  we  think)  to  Shakespeare. 
^'  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,^  says  Pope,  "  if  that  play  be  his,  us  there  goes 
a  tradition  it  was,  and  indeed  it  has  little  resemblance  of  Fletcher f  and  more 
of  ouf  author,  than  some  of  those  which  have  been  received  as  genuine." 
Unhappy  poets!  whose  very  excellence  is  turned  against  them.  Shake- 
^peare*8  claim  to  anv  share  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  we  have  consi- 
dered at  the  end  of  th^t  piece,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  In  this  place 
we  shf^l  only  enter  our  protest  against  the  authority  of  Pope,  who  appears 
to  have  felt  himself  mortified  and  ashamed,  when  he  "  discharged  the  dull 
duty  of  an  editojr.*'  He  surely  must  be  allowed  to  discharge  his  duty  with 
reluctfme^,  and  most  probably  with  neglect,  who  speaks  pf  it  in  snch 
Vermsi  Jn  his  preface  indeed  he  has,  with  a  most  masterly  band,  drawn 
ihc  outline  of  the  poetical  char^icter  of  Shakespeare;  but  in  that  very 

Iireface,  by  a,  strange  perversion  of  tast^,  he  proposes  to  throw  out  of  the 
ist  of  Shakespeare  s  plays  Th^  Winter's  Talc,  which  he  consider^  {^  spu- 
rious !  On  po  better  foundation,  we  think,  has  he  asserted,  that  tbe  play 
of  ^h^  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  has  tittl^  resemblarsLce  of  Fletcher.  "  There  goes 
ft  tradition,''  that  Garth  did  not  writ^  ^is  own  Dispensary;  *<  there  goes  a 
tradition,"  that  the  i^lmirable  transl^tor  of  Homer,  like  Shakespeare  him- 
self, had  little  Latin,  artless  Greek;  but  what  candid  critic  would  coun- 
tenance such  a  tradition  ?  And  is  such  a  vague,  blind,  playhouse  tradition 
a  sutficient  war^rant  fo^  one  great  poet  to  te^  thQ  laurel  f^^om  the  brows  of 
another  j 

The  modern  editors  of  Shakespeare  contemplate  with  admiration  that 
indifference  to  future  fame,  which  suffered  him  to  behold  with  uncommon 
apathy  ^ome  pf  his  pieces  incorrectly  printed  during  his  life,  without 
attempting  to  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  bs^^-barous  editors,  or  pre- 
paring for  posterity  ^  genuine  collection  of  his  works,  supervised  and 
corrected  by  himself.  \xx  our  opinion,  the  dedication  and  preface  of  He- 
minge  an4  Condell  more  than  insinuj^te  the  intention  of  ShJ^kespcare,  had 
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he  survived,  to  have  published  such  a  collection.*  But,  be  that  as  it  may^ 
his  supposed  carelessness  concerning  the  fete  of  his  pieces  after  they  hiid 
been  represented,  is  not  so  very  singular;  many  of  the  pkys  of  Bean' 
mont  and  Fletcher  also  havings  been  inaccurately  printed  from  stolen 
copies  during  the  lives  of  the  authors,  and  the  remaihder  collected  some 
years  after  their  deaths,  like  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  by  the  players;  Ben 
Jonson  appears  to  have  been  the  oilly  dramatic  poet  of  that  age^  who  paid 
any  attention  to  the  publicatioii  of  his  works. 

The  old  quarto  eopi^  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  hiAve  come  down  to  ui 
exactly  in  the  same  state  with  th^  old  qiiartos  of  Shakespeare.  The  printers 
of  those  times  not  only  copied,  but  Multiplied  the  errors  of  the  transcriber. 
An  editor>  nay  even  a  corrector  of  the  press,  seems  to  have  been  a  character 
of  which  they  had  not  the  smallest  conceptioni  Even  the  title-pages 
appear  to  exhibit  the  very  names  of  the  authors  at  random^  sometimes 
announcing  the  play  as  the  work  of  bne  poet,  sometimes  of  another,  and 
sometimes  as  the  joint  production  of  both.  A  bookseller  is  somewhere 
introduced  as  reprehending  the  saving  rcayt  of  an  ode-writer,  who,  he  sup^ 
posedi  merely  to  lengthen  his  work,  would  often  put  no  more  than  three 
or  four  words  into  a  line*  The  old  printers  seem  to  have  conceived  the 
same  idea  of  the  parsimoily  of  poets,  and  therefore  often  without  scruple 
run  verse  into  prose,  not  advertmg  to  measure  or  harmony,  but  solely  go^ 
verned  by  the  dimensions  of  the  page,  whether  divided  into  columns,  or 
carried  all  across  from  one  scanty  margin  to  another.  Their  orthography  f 

*  "  We  hope^  thiit  they  cratliVii^  hinti  and  h^  1x>t  having  the  fkte  common  Wth  some,  M 
be  cxeqautdr  to  his  own  writinra,*'  sc. 

Sedication  ^  Skakespedre  $  Works  bv  Heniinge  and  CondelL 

"  It  had  been  a  thing,  we  confesse,  worthy  to  have  been  wished,  that  the  author  himself 
iutd  lived  to  kavt  set  forth,  and  overseen^  his  own  writings ;  but  since  it  has  been  ordained 
ttkerwise,  and  he  by  death  departed  Jrom  that  right,  we  phiy  you  doe  not  edry  his  fiiend% 
Ike  office  of  thett  care  and  patae,  to  haye  Collected  and  pabiishea  thein,** 

Prtface  ^  Heminge  and  CondelL 

-f  Tlkeir  orihograpk^,  &C.]  To  this  article  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  aSbrded  very  little 
attention:  ingemous  for  ingenuous,  alter  for  altar,  cozen  for  cousin,  desert  for  desart,  talents 
for  tmlonfi  then  for  than,  8rc.  bcz.  Continually  occur  in  the  old  books.  Nor  does  there  seem 
to  have  been  any  mater  regard  paid  to  proper  names;  one  of  our  poets,  for  instance,  we  6nd 
called  Pleatcher^  Flecheri  and  Fletcher ;  and  the  other,  BeamonU  Beamount,  and  Beaumont, 
l*he  name  of  Shakespeare  \s  spelt  at  least  a  dozen  ways.  We  are  told,  in  the  first  note  on  the 
Dunciad  of  **  an  autograph  ofShakspeare  himself,  whereby  it  appeared  that  he  spelt  his  own 
name  mthout  the  first  t.**  Yet  even  this  autograph  is  not  decisive.  In  the  resister-book  at 
Btrailbrd  upon  Avon,  the  name  of  the  family  is  regularly  entered  Shakspere,  In  the  poet*s 
own  will,  which  now  lies  in  the  Prerogative-Ofiice,  Doctor's  Commons^  his  tiame  is  spelt 
TH«n  diflerent  ways.  In  the  body  of  the  will  it  is  always  written  SJiackspeare :  this,  how- 
ever, may  be  ascribed  to  Uie  iawver^  The  will  consists  of  three  sheets,  the  first  df  which  is 
leigibly  subscribed  ^AocA-fpcre;  the  i\^o  others  Shakspeare,  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  haud-writin2,  as  well  as  situation  of  the  first  signature^  is  difierent  from  that  or  the  twd 
fbUowingi  but  it  appears  extraordinary  that  a  stranger  shOidd  attempt  to  falsify  a  signature, 
which  is  usually  subscribed  to  each  sheet  for  the  sake  of  giving  authenticity  to  so  solemn  an 
instrument,  and  is,  therefor^,  always  taken  to  be  the  hand-writing  of  the  testator.  Mr* 
Garrick,  however,  has  now  In  his  possession  the  lease  of  a  house  formerly  situated  in  Black- 
Friars,  and  but  lately  taken  dowti  on  account  of  the  new  bridge,  whidh  belonged  to  that  poet. 
As  a  party  to  that  lease  he  si^ns  his  name  Shakspeare ;  and  the  first  syllable  of  his  name  is 
now  pronounced  in  his  native  county^  Warwickshire,  with  the  short  a,  Shak-  and  not 
S^ke  speare.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  bel  confessed,  that  the  dialect  of  that  county  is 
more  provincial  than  classical,  and  we  believe  that  all  the  families,  who  are  now  known  by 
the  poet's  name,  both  spell  and  pronounce  it  Shakespeare  \  which  indeed  seems  most  recon- 
cilable to  etimolcjgy,  if  etimology  be  at  all  concerned  in  so  capricious  a  circumstance.  Every 
ibing,  however  invial,  interests  an  Enalish  reader,  from  the  relation  it  bears  to  that  great  poet ; 
irhidi  if  the  only  excuse  we  have  to  offer  lor  so  long  a  note  on  u  point  of  so  little  importance. 
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is  so  generally  vicious  and  ansettled,  and  their  pdnctuation  so  totally  de« 
fective,  that  the  regulation  of  either  rarely  merits  the  triumphs  that  have 
so  often  been  derived  from  iu  On  the  whole,  however,  these  old  copies 
of  our  poets  may  by  an  intelligent  reader  be  perused  with  satisfaction. 
The  typographical  errors  are  indeed  gross  and  numerous ;  but  their  very 
number  and  grossness  keeps  the  reader  awake  to  the  genuine  text,  and 
commonly  renders  such  palpable  inaccuracies  not  prejudicial.  The  ge- 
nuine work  of  the  author  is  there  extant,  though  the  lines  are  often,  like  a 
confused  multitude,  huddled  on  one  another,  and  not  marshalled  and 
arrayed  by  the  discipUne  of  a  modern  editor. 

The  first  ibiio,  containing  thirty-four  of  our  authors'  pieces,  never  till 
then  collected  or  printed,  was  published  by  the  players,  obviously  tran- 
scribed from  the  prompter's  books,  commonly  the  most  inaccurate  and 
barbarous  of  all  manuscripts,  or  made  out  piecemeal  from  the  detached 
parts  copied  for  the  use  of  the  performers.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the 
stage-direction  has  sometimes  crept  into  the  text,  and  tne  name  of  the 
actor  is  now  and  then  substituted  for  that  of  the  character.  The  tran-^ 
scribers,  knowing  perhaps  no  language  perfectly,  corrupted  all  languages  ; 
and  vitiated  the  dialogue  with  false  Latin,  false  French,  fake  ItaUan,  and 
false  Spanish;  nay,  as  Pope  says  of  the  old  copies  of  Shakespeare,  *f  their 
very  Welch  is  false." 

The  players,  however,  notwithstanding  the  caisure  of  Pope,  "  yet 
from  Cibber  sore,"  seem  to  have  been,  at  least  with  r^ard  to  our  poets,  as 
faithful  and  able  editors  as  others  of  that  period.  It  is  most  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  playhouse  manuscript  contained  the  real  work  of  the 
author,  though  perhaps  i^norantly  copied,  lind  accommodated  to  the  use 
of  the  theatre.  A  writer  in  his  closet  often  silently  acquiesces  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  continued  declamation;  but  if  at  any  time  the  audience,  like 
Polonius,  cry  out,  ''  This  is  too  long,"  such  passages  are  afterwards  natu- 
rally curtailed  or  omitted  in  the  representation ;  but  the  curious  reader, 
'^  being  lessfastidiauM  than  the  protia  spectator"  (for  in  such  terms  Horace 
speaks  of  the  spectator)  is  pleased  with  die  restoration  of  those  passages 
in  print.  "  Players,"  says  Pope,  "  are  just  such  judges  of  what  is  right, 
as  tailors  are  of  what  is  graceful."  The  comparison  is  more  ludicrous  and 
sarcastic  than  it  is  just.  The  poet  himself,  who  makes  the  clothes,  may 
rather  be  called  the  tailor;  actors  are  at  most  but  the  empty  beaux  that 
wear  them,  and  the  spectators  censure  or  admire  them.  A  tailor,  however, 
if  players  must  be  the  tailors,  though  not  equal  in  science  to  a  statuary  or 
an  anatomist,  must  vet  be  conceived  to  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  human  form  than  a  blacksmith  or  a  carpenter;  and  if  many  of  the 
actors  know  but  little  of  the  drama,  they  would  probably  have  known  still 
less  of  it,  had  they  not  been  retainers  to  the  stage.  Some  improvements, 
as  well  as  corruptions  of  the  drama,  may  undoubtedly  be  derived  from  the 
theatre.  Cibber,  idle  Cibber,  wrote  for  the  stage  with  more  success  than 
Pope,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Plautus,  and  Terence,  were  soldiers  and 
freedmen ;  Shakespeare  and  Moliere  were  actors^ 

The  second  folio  contained  the  first  complete  collection  o^  the  works  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Concerning  that  edition  we  have  nothing  to  add 
to  what  has  been  said  by  other  editors,  whose  prefaces  we  have  annexed 
to  our  own. 

The  octavo  editors  of  171 1  seemed  to  aim  at  little  more  than  reprinting 
pur  authors'  plays,  and  giving. a  collection  of  them  more  portable  and  con- 
venient 
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veaient  than  tke  folios.  Their  text^  however^  is  more  corrupt  than  that 
of  either  the  quartos  or  folios,  the  errors  of  which  they  religiously  pre- 
served, addins  many  vicious  readings  of  their  own,  some  of  which  have 
been  <x)mbated  in  very  long  notes  by  their  successors. 

In  the  year  1742,  Theobald,  on  the  success  and  reputation  of  his 
Shakespeare,  projected  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson.  What  he 
had  executed  of  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Whalley,  and  is  inserted  in  that 
learned  and  ingenious  gentleman's  edition*  At  the  same  time  he  exhibited 
proposals  for  a  publication  of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fkicher;  in 
which  he  was  afterwards  assisted  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sympson :  but 
Theobald  dying  before  he  had  committed  more  than  the  first  and  about 
half  the  second  volume  to  the  press,  the  undertaking  was  continued 
by  the  two  last^-mentioned  gentlemen ;  and  the  edition  thus  jointly,  or 
rather  severally,  executed  by  Theobald,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Sjrmpson,  at 
length  appeared  in  the  year  17 50^  These  gentlemen  were  the  first  editors 
of  our  poets  who  professed  to  collate  the  old  copies,  io  reform  the  punc- 
tuation, and  to  amend  the  corruptions  of  tlie  text.  *  Some  attempts  also 
were  made  to  elucidate  the  obscurities,  and  enforce  the  excellencies  of 
their  authors.  How  far  we  disagree  or  coincide  with  them  will  appear  on 
inspection  of  the  particular  passages  to  which  their  several  observations 
refer.  At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  declare,  that  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  entertain  a  more  respectful  opinion  of  their  labours,  if  they 
had  not  very  early  betrayed  that  confidence  which  every  rcader  is  tempted 
to  repose  in  an  editor,  not  only  by  their  carelessness,  but  by  the  more 
unpardonable  faults  of  faithlessness  and  misrepresentation.  Their  reports 
of  the  state  of  the  old  copies  can  never  safely  be  taken  on  trust,  and  on 
examination  many  of  those  copies  will  appear  to  be  both  negligently  col- 
lated, and  untruly  quoted.  Their  punctuation  also,  notwithstanding  their 
occasional  self-approbation,  is  almost  as  inaccurate  as  that  of  the  most 
ancient  and  rude  editions ;  and  their  critical  remarks  have,  in  our  opinion, 
oftener  been  well  intended,  than  conceived.  Their  work,  however,  has  in 
the  main  conduced  to  the  illustration  of  our  authors,  and  we  have  seized 
every  fair  occasion  to  applaud  the  display  of  their  diligence,  as  well  as  the 
eflfortA  of  their  critical  acuteness  and  sagacity.  Such  of  their  notes  as 
appeared  incontestible,  or  even  plausible,  we  have  adopted  without  re- 
mark ;  to  those  more  dubious  we  have  subjoined  additional  annotations ; 
those  of  less  consequence  we  have  abridged;  and  those  of  no  importance 
we  have  omitted. 

In  the  present  edition,  -it  has  been  our  chief  aim  to  give  the  old  text  as 
it  lies  in  the  old  books,  with  no  other  variations,  but  such  as  the  writers 
themselves,  had  they  superintended  an  impression  of  their  works,  or  even 
a  corrector  of  the  press,  would  have  made.  Yet  even  these  variations,  if 
at  all  important,  have  not  been  made  in  silence.  Notes,  however,  have 
been  subjoined  to  the  text  as  briefly  and  as  sparingly  as  possible;  but  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  fluctuation  of  language,  have  rendered  some  notes  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  explaining  obsolete  words,  unusual  phrases, 
old  customs,  and  obscure  or  distant  allusions.  Critical  remarks,  and  con* 
jectural  emendations,  have  been  seldom  hazarded,  nor  has  any  ridicule 
been  wantonly  thrown  on  former  editors,  who  have  only  sometimes  been 
reprdiended  for  pompons  aflectation,  and  more  frequently  for  want  of  care 
and  fidelity.  Everv  material  comment  on  these  plays  has  been  retained  in 
this  edition,  though  often  without  the  long  and  ostentatious  notes  that 
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first  intirodticed  those  comments  to  the  publio^  At  the  sanSe  time^  we  hax^e 
religiously  attributed  every  observation,  critical  or  philological,  to  its  due 
author,  not  wishing  to  claim  any  praise  as  editors,  but  by  industriously 
endeavouring,  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  collect  from  all  quarters  every  thing 
that  might  contribute  to  illustrate  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

To  conclude,  we  have  beheld  with  pitv  and  indignation  the  mean-  pa-^- 
Tade  of  many  modetil  editors,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  their 
duties  without  imbibing  their  arrogance.  Wc  are  perhaps  too  pfond  to 
indulge  ao  poor  a  vanity;  at  least,  we  are  too  mucn  occupied  to  liti^te 
readings  we  think  of  small  importance,  and  too  honest  to  claim  restorations 
not  our  own,  or  to  propose  readings  as  corrections  that  are  no  more  than 
restorations*  The  stationer  has  not  disgraced  our  authors  with  tobacco- 
paper  |  the  press,  we  trust,  has  done  its  duty ;  and  the  roUing'press^  at  a 
very  considerable  expence,  has  added  its  assistance.  The  cuts^  if  we  are 
not  deceived,  are  for  the  most  part  happily  designed^  and  well  ex^uted, 
and  will  probably  be  deemed  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  work;  at  least, 
we  may  with  truth  asserti  that  no  authors  in  the  English  lan^age,  pub- 
lished at  the  same  price,  have  so  many  and  so  valuable  engravings* 

The  province  of  a  painter  and  an  editor  are  directly  opposite.  In  the 
first  instance  the  canvas  receives  its  chief  value  from  the  artist,  and  in  the 
second  the  artist  derives  almost  all  his  consequence  from  the  canvas* 
The  editor,  if  he  lives,  is  carried  down  the  stream  of  time  by  his  author ) 
and  if  the  author  be  excellent,  and  his  commentary  judicious^ 

Still  shall  his  little  bark  attendant  sail. 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  (wurtake  the  gale« 

For  our  parts,  we  have  been  incited  to  this  undertaking  ffom  a  real  admi-' 
ration  of  these  poets,  grounded,  as  we  apprehend,  on  their  genuine  excel-* 
lencies,  and  a  thorough  persuasion  that  the  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  may  proudly  claim  a  second  place  in  the  English  drama,  nearer 
to  tlie  first  than  the  third,  to  those  of  Shakespeare  j  some  of  their  plays 
being  so  much  in  his  manner,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  10 
be  the  work  of  another  hand. 


EXTRACT 
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T*H£  following  passage,  extracted  from  Mr,  Capell's  Notes  on  Shake- 
speare's Antony  and  Cleopatra,  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
readers.of  all  tiie  dramatic  performances  produced  in  that  age.  Without 
adverting  to  the  form  ot  (he  stage^  and  the  nature  of  its  decorations  at  that 
period,  several  passages  in  old  plays  are  rather  obscure,  and  sometimes 
scarcely  intelligible. — It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  the  ingenious 
and  elaborate  commentator  had  quoted  some  authorities;  but,  from  his 
known  fidelity  and  dihgence,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  information 
here  ^ven  may  be  depended  on,  as  genuine  and  authentic. 

"put  tbi*>  [the  custom  of  Shakespeare^ 9  stage,  of  having  womem*  partt 
acted  by  boyi]  was  not  the  only  defect  of  the  stage  that  tnese  plays  were 
brought  out  iipon;  another,  and  more  considerable,  was  its  fittings  out: 
scenes  were  unknown  to  it;  all  its  decorations  were — certain  arras  or 
tapestries  in  iront,  and  some  on  the  sides,  with  slips  between :  the  platform 
was  double,  the  hinder  or  back  part  of  it  rising  some  little  matter  above 
that  in  the  front;  and  this  served  them  for  chambers  or  galleries,  for 
Juliet  \o  hold  discourse  from  with  Romeo,  and  for  Cleopatra  in  this  play 
to  draw  up  Antony  dying* ;  and  this  upper  stage  too,  it  is  probable,  was 
the  place  of  performance  for  those  little  engrafted  pieces  that  Shakespeare 
has  given  us,  as — the  Play  in  Hamlet,  Masque  in  the  Tempest,  &c. — the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  presented,  fitting  upon  the  lower.  That  this 
was  their  stage's  construction,  and  continued  to  be  so,  (perhaps,  as  low 
down  as  the  general  reform  of  it  at  the  restoration,  the  aera  of  scenes  and 
of  actresses)  is  evinced  beyond  doubting,  from  entries  that  are  found  in 
{»ome  plays  of  rather  a  later  date  than  the  poet's;  in  which  are  seen  the 
terms — vpver,  and  (utcer;  and  dialogues  pass  between  persons,  standing 
some  on  the  one  and  some  on  the  other  stage:  and  this  form  it  received 
from  the  earliest  pieces  produced  on  it, — the  iVlyateries:  for  tlie  exhi-^ 
bition  of  which,  the  platform  had  yet  another  division;  a  part  beyond  the 
two  we  are  speaking  of,  and  rising  higher  than  them ;  upon  m  hich  appeare<l 
their  Pater  Co^festia,  attended  by  angels ;  patriarchs  and  glorified  persons 
upon  that  in  the  middle,  and  mere  men  on  the  lowermost:  and  hell  (f\ 
most  necessary  member  of  these  curious  productions,  for  without  there 
had  been  no  entertainment  for  some  of  their  auditors)  was  represented  by^ 
a  great  gaping  hole  on  the  side  of  that  platform,  that  vomited  something 
like  flames;  out  of  which  their  greatest  jokers,  the  devils,  ascended  at 
times,  and  mixed  with  the  men;  and  into  which,  they  were  commonly 
driven  in  heaps  at  the  drama'3  conclusion  ;  but  this  hell,  and  the  higher 
division,  vaniehed  with  the  mysteries ;  and  the  stage's  form,  after  that, 
was  as  above.  The  poverty  of  this  apparatus  had  one  very  considerable 
effect  upon  the  persons  that  w^rote  for  \t ;  the  setting  of  which  in  its  duo 

*  This  upper  stage  must  have  been  also  made  use  q{  in  several  of  (he  plays  of  our  poets ; 
particularly  m  Bonduca,  Maid's  Tragedy,  Custom  of  the  Country,  Loyal  Subject,  Chances, 
Prophetess,  Doable  Marriage,  Knight  of  Maha,  Ix)ve*s  Cure,  W  Oman's  Prize,  Island  Priu- 
9f^^  ^ight-Walkcr,  Noble  Kinsmien,  Mas(|ue,  Four  Plays ;  ^nd  probably  in  some  others. 

light 
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light  being  of  some  consequence  to  the  poet's  reputation,  in  a  matter  that 
has  been  objected  to  him,  it  is  upon  that  account  chiefly  that  this  detail 
of  his  stage  is  entered  into :  naked  as  i,t  was,  and  quite  motionless ;  without 
sctnes,  or  machinery,  not  so  much  as  a  trap'-door  for  a  ghost  to  rise  out 
of;  the  spectator  had  nothing  to  aid  him,  or  contribute  to  his  deception : 
fancy  pieced  out  all  these  de^ts,  as  well  as  it  could ;  and  its  powers  were 
called  out  upon, — to  imagine  the  same  unchangeable  spot  to  be  a  hall,  a 
chimiber,  a  palace,  a  cottage,  a  ship,  lawn,  field  of  battle,  8cc.  This  <^1 
upon  their  auditors'  fancy,  to  which  the  poets  were  driven  by  their  stage's 
penuriousness,  mt\de  them  hardy  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  bring  things 
upon  it  that  cannot  be^epresented  on  any  stage;  not  even  upon  the  pre- 
sent, under  all  its  improvements,  or  under  any  other  that  can  be  imagined : 
but  they  thought,  and  thought  rightly, — that  it  was  but  a  strain  or  two 
more,  and  the  same  active  power  in  their  audience  that  could  make  them 
see  places  and  actions  of  which  there  was  not  even  the  shadow,  could  pic- 
ture others  out  to  them  of  greater  difficulty ;  such  as — Pompey's  enter- 
tainment on  shipboard,  an4  the  monument  scenes  in  this  act/' 
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THE  MAID'S  TRAGEDY. 


The  fint  edition  we  meet  with  of  this  Tragedy  was  printed  in  1619.  The  G)mmeDdatOTy 
Verses  by  Howard^  Stanley^  Herrick,  and  Waller^  speak  of  Fletcher  as  the  sole  Author  of  it; 
those  by  Earle^  ascribe  it  to  Beaumont;  but  it  b  generally  believed  to  be  their  joint  produo* 
tion.  It  always  met  with  great  applause  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  who  forbid  its  repre- 
sentation. Mr.  Waller  then  wrote  a  new  fifth  act^  rendering  the  catastrophe  fortunate, 
which  b  printed  in  a  volume  of  that  gentleman's  poems ;  and  with  which  Langbaine,  and 
all  the  dramatic  historiographers  since,  assert  it  was  ag^  brought  on  the  stage«  and  received 
as  much  applause  as  ever.  But  this  revival  is  much  doubted ;  because  Mr.  Fenton»  in  his 
notes  on  Waller,  says,  he  had  been  assured  by  hb  friend  Southeme,  that  in  the  latter  end  of 
Charles  II. *s  reign,  he  had  seen  thb  play  acted  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  as  it  was  originally 
written  by  Fletcher;  but  never  with  Waller's  alterations. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mew. 

Kivo. 

Ltsippus,  brother  to  the  King, 

Amihtor,  a  noble  Gentleman. 

Calianax,  an  old  kumoroui  lord,  and  father 

DiAOORAS,  a  servant  to  Calianas, 

SCENE, 


WOMEV. 

EvADKE,  wife  to  Amintor. 
AsPATiA,  troth-plight  wjfe  to  Amintor* 
Antiphila,  \  r  waiting- gentlewomen  to 
Oltmpias,     J  \        Aspatia, 
DuLA,  a  lady. 

NlOHT, 
JEOLUS, 

Rhodes. 


] 


ACT   I. 


Enter  Cleon,  Strato,  Lysippus,  and 
Diphilus. 

Cleon.  npHE  rest  are  making  ready.  Sir. 

^      Lys.  So  let  them ;  there's  time 


Diph.  You  are  the  brother  to  the  king,  my 
lord ;  we'll  take  your  word. 

Lys.  Strato,  thou  Kast  some  skill  in  pof  tr)r. 
What  think'st  thou  of  the  masque? '  will  it 
be  well? 

Strat.  As  well  as  masque  can  be. 

Lys.  As  masque  can  be? 

Stral,  Yes ;  they  must  commend  their  king, 
and  speak  in  praise  of  the  assembly ;  bless  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  in  person  of  some  god : 
They're  ty'd  to  rules  of  flattenr. 

de.  See,  good  my  lord,  wno  is  returned! 


Enter  Melantius. 
Lys.  Noble  Melantius!  the  land,  by  me. 
Welcomes  thy  virtues  home  to  Rhodes. 
Thou,  that  with  blood  abroad  buy'st  us  our 

peace! 
The  breath  of  kings  is  like  the  breath  of  gods; 
My  brother  wish'd  thee  here,  and  thou  art  here. 
He  will  be  too  kind,  and  weary  thee  with 
Often  welcomes.  But  the  time  doth  give  thee 
A  welcome  above  his,  or  all  the  world's. 
Mel.    My  lord,    my    thanks;    but  these 

scratch'd  limbs  of  miae 
Have  spoke  my  love  and  truth  unto  my  friends. 
More  than  my  tongue  e'er  could.    My  mind's 

the  same 
It  ever  was  to  you:  Where  I  find  worth, 
I  love  the  keeper  till  he  let  it  go. 
And  then  I  follow  it. 


■  fKbat  think* st  thou  vf  &  masque  f'\  It  should  be,  the  masque.  It  was  not  then  to  be 
formed;  nor  does  the  prince  mean  to  ask,  whether  it  will  be  well  to  have  one;  but  whether 
this,  which  is  prepared,  will  be  a  good  one.  This  Strato's  answer  and  the  sequel  of  the  play 
plainly  shew.  Mr,  Seward. 

Vol.  I.  B 
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[Act  I. 


Diph,  Hailyjpforthy  brother! 
He,  mat  rejoices  not  at  your  return 
In  safety,  b  mine  enemy  for  ever. 

Mel.  I  thank  thee,  Diphilus.    But  thou, 
art  faulty; 
I  sent  for  thee  to  exercise  thine  arms 
With  meatPatria:  Thou  cam*  st  not,  Diphilus; 
Twas  ill. 

Diph,  My  noble  brother,  my  excuse 
Is  my  king*s  straight  command ;  which  you, 

my  lord. 
Can  witness  with  me. 

Lys.  *Tis  true,  Melantius; 
He  might  not  come,  till  the  solemnity 
Of  this  great  match  was  past 

Diph,  Have  you  heard  of  it? 

Mel.  Yes,  I  n^ve  given  cause  to  those,  that 
Envy  my  deeds  abros^,  to  call  me  gamesome : 
I  have  no  other  business  here  at  Rhodes. 

Zy«.  We  have  a  masque  to-night,  and  you 

must  tread 

A  soldier's  measure.  [me  : 

'  Mel,  These  soft  and  silken  wars  are  not  for 

The  inusic  must  be  shrill,  and  all  confus'd. 

That  stirs  my  blood;  and  then  I  dance  with 

arms. 
But  is  Amintor  wed  ? 

Diph.  This  day. 

Mel.  All  joys  upon  him !    for  he  is  my 
friend. 
Wonder  not  that  I  call  a  man  so  young  my 
friend:  [perate; 

His  worth  is  great;  valiant  he  is,  and  tem- 
And  one  that  never  thinks  his  life  his  owu^ 
If  his  friend  need  it.     When  he  was  a  boy, 
As  oft  as  I  return'd  (as,  without  boast,     [me, 
I  brought  home  conquest)  he  would  gaze  upon 
And  view  me  round,  to  find  in  what  one  limb 
The  virtue  lay  to  do  those  things  he  heard. 
Then  would  he  wish  to  see  my  sword,  and  feel 
The  quickness  of  the  edge,  and  in  his  hand 
Weign  it :  He  oft  would  make  me  smile  at  this. 
His  youth  did  promise  much,  and  his  ripe  years 
Will  see  it  all  performM. 

Enter  Aspatia,  passing  hj. 

Hail,  maid  and  wife! 
Thou  fair  Aspatia,  may  the  holy  knot 
That  thou  hast  ty'd  to  day,  last  till  the  hand 
Of  age  undo  it !  may'st  tnou  bring  a  race 
Unto  Amintor,  that  may  fill  the  world 
Successively  with  soldiers! 
Asp.  My  hard  fortunes 


Deserve  not  scorn ;  for  I  was  ner^  proud. 
When  they  were  good .  [ExiL 

Mel.  How's  this? 
'Lys.  You  are  mistaken. 
For  she  is  not  married. 

Mel.  You  said  Amintor  was. 

Diph.  'Tistrue;  but^ 

Mel,  Pardon  me,  I  did  receive 
Letters  at  Patria  from  my  Amintor 
That  he  should  many  her. 

Lys.  And  so  it  sUxxl 
In  all  opinion  long;  but  your  arrival 
Made  me  imagine  you  had  heard  the  change. 

Mel.  Who  hath  he  taken  then  ? 

Lys,  A  lady.  Sir, 
That  bears  the  light  above  her,  and  strikes  dead 
With  flashes  of  her  eye :  the  fair  Evadne, 
Your  virtuous  sister. 

Mel,  Peace  of  heart  betwixt  them ! 
But  this  is  strange. 

Lys,  The  king  my  brother  did  it 
To  honour  you ;  ana  these  solemnities 
Are  at  his  charge. 

Mel.  *Tis  royal,  like  himself.  But  I  am  sad 
My  speech  bears  so  unfortunate  a  sound 
To  beautiful  Aspatia.    There  is  rage 
Hid  in  her  father's  breast,  Calianax, 
Bent  long  against  me ;  and  he  should  not  think. 
If  I  could  call  it  back,  that  I  would  take 
So  base  revenges,  as  to  scorn  the  state 
Of  his  neglectttd  daughter.    Holds  he  still 
His  greatness  with  the  king? 

Lys,  Yes.    But  this  lady 
Walks  discontented,  with  her  watry  ^cs 
Bent  on  the  earth.    The  unfrequentecl  woods 
Are  her  delight ;  and  when  she  sees  a  bank 
Stuck  full  oFflowers,,she  with  a  sigh  will  tell 
Her  servants  what  a  pretty  place  it  were 
To  bury  lovers  in ;  and  make  her  maids 
Pluck  'em,  and  strew  her  over  like  a  corse. 
She  carries  with  her  an  infectious  grief. 
That  strikes  all  her  beholders ;  she  will  sing 
The  moumful'st  things  that  ever  ear  hath  heara. 
And  sigh  and  sing  a^in ;  and  when  the  rest 
Of  our  young  ladies,  in  their  wanton  blood. 
Tell  mirthful  tales  in  course,  that  fill  the  room 
With  laughter,  she  will  with  so  sad  a  look 
Bring  forth  a  story  of  the  silent  death 
Of  some  forsaken  virgin,  which  her  grief 
Will  put  in  such  a  phrase,  that,  ere  she  end. 
She'll  send  them  weeping  one  by  one  away. 

Mel,  She  has  a  brother*  under  my  com- 
mand. 


*  She  has  a  hrother,  &c.l  The  critics  in  all  ages,  upon  dramatic  po»ems,  have  laid  it  down 
for  a  rule,  that  an  incident  should  be  prepared,  but  not  prevented ;  that  is,  not  foreseen,  so  as  to 
take  off  the  surprise:  For  then  the  whole  pleasure  of  the  incident  is  pall'd,  and  has  no  effect 
upon  the  audience  or  readers.  These  preparatives,  therefore,  must  seem  by  chance  to  the  spec- 
tators, though  they  are  always  designedly  thrown  in  by  the  poet.  **  In  multis  ceconomia  comi- 
corum  poetarum  ith  se  hahet,  ut  casu  putet  spectator  venisse  quod  consilio  scriptorum  factum 
sit :"  says  Donatus  upon  Terence.  This  is  the  most  artful  preparation,  that  I  remember  in  all 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  for  an  incident  which  is  in  no  kind  suspected.  Melantius 
says,  he  has  a  brother  of  Aspatia  under  his  command,  most  like  her  in  the  softness  of  face  and 
feature.  TiTiis  brother  never  appears  in  any  scene  through  the  play :  But  when  Aspatia  comes 
in  boys  clothes  to  fight  with  Ajnintor,  to  obtain  her  death  from  his  hand,  and  tells  nim, 

*'For 
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Like  htr ;  a  face  as  womanish  as  hers; 
But  with  a  spirit  that  hath  much  out-grown 
The  number  of  his  years. 

Enter  Aminior, 

Cle.  My  lord,  the  bridegroom  I 

Mel.  I  might  run  fiercely,  not  more  hastily. 
Upon  my  foe.     I  love  thee  well,  Amintor; 
My  mouth  is  much  too  narrow  for  my  heart; 
I  joy  to  look  upon  those  eyes  of  thine; 
Thou  art  my  friend,  but  my  disorder'd  speech 
Cuts  off  my  love, 

AfMfi.  Thou  art  Melantius ; 
All  love  is  spoke  in  that.     A  sacrifice. 
To  thank  the  gods  Melantius  is  returned   ^ 
In  safety  1  Victory  sits  on  hb  sword,  [dwellj 
As  she  was  wont :  May  she  build  there  and 
And  may  thy  armour  be,  as  it  hath  been. 
Only  thy  valour  and  thy  innocence!       [g«ve, 
WTiat  endless  treasures  would  our  enemies 
That  I  might  hold  thee  still  thus! 

MeL  Voi  but  poor  [mother 

In  words;  but  credit  me,  young  man,  thy 
Could  do  no  more  but  weep  for  joy  to  see  thee 
After  long  absence :  All  the  wounds  I  have 
Fctch'd  not  so  much  away,  nor  all  the  cries 
Of  widowed  mothers.     But  this  is  peace. 
And  that  was  war. 

Amn,  Pardon,  thou  holy  god 
Of  marris^e-bed,  and  frown  npt,  I  am  forc'd. 
In  answer  of  such  noble  tears  as  those. 
To  weep  upon  my  wedding-day.  [hear 

MeL  I  tear  thou  rt  grown  too  fickle,  for  I 
A  lady  mourns  for  thee ;  men  say,  to  death ; 
I'orsaKcn  of  thee ;  on  what  terms,  1  know  not. 


Amin,  She  had  my  promise;  but  the  king 
forbad  it,  [sister. 

And  made  me  make  this  worthy  change,  thy 
Accompanied  with  graces  far  above  her; 
With  whom  I  long  to  lose  my  lusty  youth, 
And  grow  old  in  her  arms. 

MeL  Be  prosperous! 

Enter  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  the  masquers  rage  for  jrou. 

Lys.  We  are  gone.    Cleon,  Strato,  Diphi- 
lus — ^  [trouble  you 

Amin.  We*ll  all  attend  you.*  We  shall 
With  our  solemnities. 

MeL  Not  so,  Amintor : 
But  if  you  laugh  at  my  rude  carnage 
In  peace,  I'll  do  as  much  for  you  in  war. 
When  you  come  thither.  Yet  I  have  a  mistress 
To  bring  to  your  delights ;  rough  tho'  I  am, 
I  have  a  mistress,  ana  she  has  a  heart. 
She  says ;  but,  trust  me,  it  is  stone,  no  better ; 
There  is  no  place  that  I  can  challenge  in't.* 
But  you  stand  still,  and  here  my  way  lies.^ 

Enter  Calianax  with  Diagoras. 

CaL  Diagoras,  look  to  the  doors  better  for 
shame;  you  let  in  all  the  world,  and  anon  the 
king  will  rail  at  me — why,  very  well  said — 
by  Jove,  the  king  will  have  the  show  i*th* 
court. 

Diag.  Why  do  you  swear  so,  my  lord? 
You  know  he'll  have  it  here.  [not. 

CaL  By  this  light,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will 

Diag.  And  if  he  will  not  be  wbe,  you  arc 
forsworn. 


"  For  till  the  chance  of  war  mark*d  this  smooth  face 
With  these  few  blemishes,  people  would  call  me 
My  sister's  picture ;  and  her,  mme ;  in  short, 
I  am  the  brother  to  the  wrong'd  Aspatia ;" 

this  fore-mention  of  the  brother,  here,  makes  the  incident  the  more  probable,  and  striking  j 
as  Amintor  must  have  heard  of  such  a  brother,  and  could  have  no  suspicion  that  he  was  going 
to  draw  his  sword  against  Aspatia.    The  audience  are  equally  amused  with  the  fallacy. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
^  Mr.  Theobald's  edition  says  here. 

Exeunt  Lysippus,  Cleon,  Strato,  and  Diphilus. 

but  as  we  find  no  authority  for  this  note  of  direction,  we  have  not  ventured  to  insert  it,  though 
we  believe  otir  Authors  intended  those  persons  to  depart  at  this  place. 

♦  HVlt  all  attend  you.  We  shall,  fe^c]  An  explanation  of  this  and  Melantius's  speech 
teems  requisite.  News  being  brought  that  the  masquers  wait,  Lysippus  is  calling  on  the 
company,  and  Amintor  says,  *V We'll  all  attend  you."  They  depart,  and  Amintor,  turning 
to  Melantius,  continues,  ''We  shall  trouble  you  with  [beg  you  to  partake  of]  our  solemnities.'* 
"No,**  replies  Melantius;  "  though  you  may  laugh  at  my  being  so  uncourtly,  you  must  ex- 
cuse me :  But  I  have  a  mistress  to  bring  to  your  diversions. '  He  then  enters  mto  a  digression 
about  this  mistress;  till  recollecting  that  it  was  necessary  for  Amintor  to  attend  the  exhibition, 
and  for  him  to  fetch  the  lady,  he  interrupts  himself  with  "But  I  detain  you,  and  neglect  my 
own  engagement.'* 

*  There  is  no  place  that  I  can  challenge,  gentlemen.]  Thus  the  first 'edition  reads;  Mr. 
Theobald's, 

There^s  no  place  I  can  challenge  gentle  in't; 

AH  the  intermediate  copies  exhibit  the  reading  of  the  present  text. 

•  At  the  end  of  this  scene,  the  old  editions  say,  exit ;  that  of  171 1,  exeunt,  Mr.  Theobald*!, 
exeunt  severally -y  which,  we  apprehend,  is  the  proper  reading. 
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CaL  One  may  swear  out  his  heart  with 
swearing,  and  get  thanks  on  no  side.  1*11  be 
gone — look  to't,  who  will. 

Di^'  My  lord,  I  shall  never  keep  them 
put.   rray,  stay ;  your  looks  will  terrify  them. 

Co/.  My  looks  terrify  them,  you  coxcombly 
ass,  you!  Til  be  judgd  by  all  the  company, 
whether  thou  hast  not  a  worse  face  than  I. 

Diag.  I  mean,  because  they  know  you  and 
your  oiBce. 

CaL  Office!  I  would  I  could  put  it  off:  I 
am  sure  I  sweat  quite  through  my  office.  1 
might  have  made  room  at  my  daughter's  wed- 
ding :  they  have  near  kill'd  her  amongst  them ; 
and  now  I  must  do  service  for  him  that  hath 
forsaken  her.    Serve,  that  will.  [Exit. 

Diag.  He's  so  humorous  since  his  daugh- 
ter was  forsaken. — ^Hark,  hark !  there,  there ! 
so,  so!  Codes,  Codes!  [Knock  within,'] 
What  now? 

Mel.  [within']  Open  the  door. 

Diag.  Who's  there? 

Mel.  [within]  Melantius. 

Diag.  I  hope  your  lordship  brings  na  troop 
with  you;  for,  it  you  do,  I  must  return  them. 

Enter  Melantius  and  a  Lady. 

MeL  None  but  this  ladv.  Sir. 

Diag.  The  ladies  are  all  plac'd  above,  save 
fhose  that  come  in  the  kings  troop:  The  best 
of  Rhodes  sit  there,  and  there's  room. 

Mel.  I  thank  you.  Sir.  When  I  have  seen 
you  placed,  madam,  I  must  attend  the  kiiig; 
but,  the  masque  done,  1*11  wait  on  you  again. 

Diag.  Stand  back  there — room  for  my  lord 
Melantius — ^pray,  bear  back — this  is  no  place 
for  such  youths  and  their  trulls — ^let  the  aoors 
shut  agam.— No!«— do  your  heads  itch?  I'll 
•cratch  them  for  you.--^,  now  thrust  and 
hang. — Again!  who  is't  now? — I  cannot 
blame  my  lord  Calianax  for  going  away: 
'Would  he  were  here!  he  would  run  raging 
amons;  them«  and  break  a  dozen  wiser  heads 
than  nb  own,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. — 
What's  the  news  now? 

WitHn.]  I  pray  you,  can  you  help  me  to 
the  speech  of  tne  master-cook? 

Dtag.  If  I  open  the  door,  I'll  cook  some 
of  your  calves-heads.  Peace,  rogues! — ^Again! 
who  is't? 

MeL  [within.]  Melandusb 

Enter  Calianax. 

Col,  Let  him  not  in. 

Diag.  O,  my  lord,  I  must.  Make  room 
theie  for  my  lora. 


Enter  Melantius. 


[To  MeL 


Is  your  lady  plac'd? 

MeL  Yes,  Sir, 
I  thank  you.     My  lord  Calianax,  well  met 
Your  causeless  hate  to  me,  I  hope,  is  buried. 

CaL  Yes,  I  do  service  for  your  sister  here. 
That  brings  my  own  poor  child  to  timeless 
death: 


She  loves  your  friend  Amtntor;  such  anothar 
False-hearted  lord  as  you. 

MeL  You  do  me  wrone, 
A  most  unmanly  one,  and  I  am  slow 
In  taking  vengeance!  But  be  well  advis'd. 

CaL  It  may  be  so.  Who  plac'd  the  lady 
So  near  the  presence  of  the  king?         f  there, 

MeL  I  did. 

CaL  My  lord,  she  must  not  sit  there. 

MeL  Why?  [worth. 

CaL  The  place  is  kept  for  women  of  more 

MeL  More  worth  than  she?  It  mis-becomes 
your  age. 
And  place,  to  be  thus  womanish.    Forbear  \ 
What  you  have  spoke,  I  am  content  to  think 
The  palsy  shook  your  tongue  to. 

CaL  Why,  'tb  well  if  I  stand  here  to  place 
mens'  wencnes.  [safe^, 

MeL  I  shall  forget  this  place,  thy  age,  my 
And  thorough  all,  cut  that  poor  sicKly  week. 
Thou  hast  to  live,  away  from  thee,     fwhore. 

CaL  Nay,  I  know  you  can  fight  for  your 

MeL  Bate  the  king,  and  be  he  flesh  and 
blood. 
He  lyes,  that  sa3rs  it!  Thy  mother  at  fifteen 
Was  black  and  sinful  to  her. 

Diag.  Good  my  lord  1 

MeL  Some  gpd  pluck  threescore  years  fVom 
that  fond  man,  [nour. 

That  I  may  kill  him,  and  not  stain  mine  ho- 
lt IS  the  curse  of  soldiers,  that  in  peace 
They  shall  be  bravM  by  such  ignoble  men. 
As,  if  the  land  were  troubled,  would  with  tears 
And  knees  beg  succour  from  *em.     'Would, 

that  blood. 
That  sea  of  blood,  that  I  have  lost  in  fight. 
Were  running  in  Uiy  veins,  that  it  might  make 
Apt  to  say  less,  or  aole  to  maintain,         fthee 
Should'st  thou  say  more!  This  Rhodes,  i  see, 

is  nought 
But  a  place  privilej^d  to  do  men  wrong. 

CaL  Ay,  you  may  say  your  pleasure. 

Enter  Aminlor, 

Amin.  What  vile  injury 
Has  stirr'd  my  worthy  friend,  who  is  as  slow 
To  fight  with  words  as  he  is  quick  of  hand  ? 

MeL  That  heap  of  age,  which  I  should  re- 
If  it  were  temperate )  but  tes^  years  [verenoe 
Are  most  contemptible. 

Amin.  Good  Sir,  forbear. 

CaL  There  is  just  such  another  as  yourself. 

Amin.  He  will  wrong  you,  or  roe,  or  any 
And  talk  as  if  he  had  no  life  to  lose,      [man. 
Since  this  our  match.  The  king  is  coming  in : 
I  would  not  for  more  wealth  tKan  I  enjoy. 
He  should  perceive  you  raging.    He  did  hear 
You  were  at  difference  now,  which  hast'ned 

CaL  Make  room  there!  [him. 

[Hauthoys  play  wUhin. 

Enter  King,  Evadne,  Aspatia,  lords  and 
ladies. 

King.  Melantius,  thou  art  welcome,  and 
my  love 
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Is  with  thee  still:  But  this  not  a  place 
To  brabble  in.    Calianax,  join  hands. 

Cal,  He  shall  not  have  my  hand. 

King,  This  is  no  time 
To  force  you  to  it.     I  do  love  you  both : 
Calianax,  vou  look  well  to  your  ofEce; 
And  youy  M elantius,  are  welcome  home, 
Besin  the  masque!  [choice. 

meL  Sister,  I  joy  to  see  you,  and  your 
You  looked  with  my  eyes  when  you  took  that 
Be  happy  in  himl  [man : 

[Recorders  play* 

Evad,  O,  my  dearest  brother! 
Your  presence  is  more  joyful,  than  this  day 
Can  be  unto  me. 

THE  MASQUE. 

Night  rises  in  mists, 

Night.  Odr  reign  is  come;  for  in  the  rag- 
ing sea 
The  sun  is  drown'd,  and  with  him  fell  the  day. 
Bright  Cinthia,  hear  my  voice ;  I  am  the  N  ight. 
For  whom  thou  bear  st  about  thy  borrow'd 

light. 
Appear;  no  lon^r  thy  pale  visage  shroud. 
But  strike  thy  sdver  horns  quite  ^  through  a 

cloud. 
And  send  a  beam  upon  my  swarthy  face; 
By  which  I  imy  discover  all  the  place 
And  persons,  and  how  many  lon^ng  eyes 
Are  come  to  wait  on  our  solenmities. 

Enter  Cinthia, 

How  dull  and  black  am  I !  I  could  not  find 
This  beauty  without  thee,  I  am  so  blind. 
Methinks,  they  shew  like  to  those  eastern 
streaks  [breaks! 

That  warn  us  hence,  before  the  morning 


Back,  my  pale  servant,  forthese  eyes  know 

how 
To  shoot  far  more  and  quicker  rays  than  thou. 
dnth.  (xreat  queen,  they  be  a  troop  for 

whom  alone 
One  of  my  clearest  moons  I  have  put  on; 
A  troop,  that  looks  as  if  thyself  and  I      f 
Had  pluck'd  our  reins  in,  and  our  whips  J 
To  gaze  upon  these  mortals,  that  appear 
Brighter  tnan  we. 

Night.  Then  let  us  keep  *em  here ; 
And  never  more  our  chariots  drive  away. 
But  hold  our  places,  and  outline  the  day. 
Cinth.  Great  queen  of  shadovTs,  you  are 

pleasM  to  speEdc  [break 

Of  more  than  may  be  done:  We  may  not 

The  gods*  decrees ;  out,  when  our  time  is  come. 

Must  drive  away,  and  give  the  day  our  room.^ 

Night.  TheU  shine  at  full,  fair  queen,  and 

by  thy  pow'r 
Produce  a  birth,  to  crown  thb  happy  hour. 
Of  nymphs  and  shepherds:  Let  their  songs 

discover. 
Easy  and  sweet,  who  is  a  happjr  lover. 
Or,  if  thou  woo*t,  then  call  thine  own  En- 

dymion. 
From  the  sweet  flow*ry  bed  he  lies  upon. 
On  Latmus'  top,  thy  pale  beams  dravni  away; 
And  of  this  long  mght  let  him  make  a  day. 
Cinth.  Thou  dream'st,  dark  queen;  that 

fair  boy  was  not  mine. 
Nor  went  I  down  to  kiss  him.  Ease  and  wine 
Have  bred  these  bold  tales :  Poets,  when  they 

rage. 
Turn  gpds  to  men,  and  make  anJiour  an  age. 
But  I  will  give  a  greater  state  and  glory. 
And  raise  to  time  a  noble  memory 
Of  what  these  lovers  are.    Rise,  rise,  I  say. 
Thou  pow'r  of  deeps;  thy  surges  lade  away,' 


7  Quite  thro*  a  cloud.l  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies;  but  we  think  quick  would  be  a 
noch  better  word,  and  tnerefore  more  likely  to  have  been  used  by  our  Authors. 

'  To  this  speech  of  Cinthia  the  ten  following  lines  are  first  added  in  the  edition  of  l6dO, 
fiAeen  years  after  the  death  of  Beaumont,  five  after  that  of  Fletcher.  They  have  maintained 
their  situation  in  the  text  ever  since;  but  as  we  apprehend  they  contain  not  tne  least  poetic  fire, 
nor  ingenious  imagery,  which  can  entitle  them  to  a  place  with  the  other  parts  of  this  masque,  or 
induce  us  to  believe  they  came  from  either  Beaumont's  or  Fletcher's  pen,  we  have  ventured  to 
remove  them  to  this  place;  and  apprehend,  if  any  apolo^  is  necessary,  it  must  be  for  not 
totally  cutting  off  their  association  with  the  writings  ot  such  deservedly-admired  poets. 

*'  Yet,  while  our  reign  lasts,  let  us  stretch  our  pow'r 
To  give  our  servants  one  contented  hour, 
Witti  such  unwonted  solemn  grace  and  state. 
As  may  for  ever  after  force  them  hate 
Our  brother's  glorious  beams;  and  wish  the  night 
Crown'd  with  a  thousand  stars,  and  our  cold  light: 
For  almost  all  the  world  their  service  bend 
To  Phoebus,  and  in  vain  my  light  I  lend ; 
Gaz*d  on  unto  my  setting  from  my  rise 
Almost  of  none,  but  of  unquiet  eyes." 

*  Thy  surges  laid  away.^  The  pinted  word  hitherto  has  been  laid;  but  I  think  it  scarce 
tense.  Neptune  in  leaving  the  ocean  is  never  supposed  either  to  brine  his  sur^  with  him, 
w  lay  them  aside,  but  barely  to  leave  them.  The  word  lade  will  signify  his  parting  the  waves 
with  his  trident  to  give  him  a  free  passage;  which  is  an  image  quite  poetical.    Mr.  Seward. 
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[Act  1. 


Nqjtune,  great  king  of  waten,  and  by  me 
Be  proud  to  be  commanded. 

Neptune  rises, 

Nept.  Cinthia,  see. 
Thy  word  hath  fetch'd  me  hither:  Let  me 
Why  I  ascend?  [know, 

dtntk.  Doth  this  majestic  show 
Give  thee  no  knowledge  yet? 

Nept.  Yes,  now  I  see 
Something  intended,  Cinthia,  worthy  thee. 
Go  on ;  1 11  be  a  helper. 

Cinth,  Hie  thee  then. 
And  charge  the  wind  fly  from  his  rocky  den. 
Let  loose  thy  subjects;  only  Boreas, 
Too  foul  for  our  intention,  as  he  was,    [here 
Still  keep  him  fast  chain'd :  We  must  have  none 
But;vemal  blasts,  and  gentle  winds  appear; 
Such  as  blow  flow'rs,  and  thro*  the  glad 

boughs  sing 
Many  soft  welcomes  to  the  lusty  spring : 
These  are  our  music.     Next,  thy  watry  race 
Bring  on  in  couples  (we  are  pleas'd  to  grace 
This  noble  night),  each  in  their  richest  things 
Your  own  deeps,  or  the  broken  vessel,  brin^.*° 
Be  prodigal,  and  I  shall  be  as  kind. 
And  shine  at  full  upon  you. 

Nept,  Ho!  the*'wind- 
Conmianding  £olus! 


Enter  JSolus  out  of  a  Bock, 


^oL  Great  N^tune? 

Nept.  He. 

JEol.  What  is  thy  will? 

Nept,  We  do  command  thee  free 
Favonius,  and  thy  milder  winds,  to  wait 
Upon  our  Cinthia;  but  tie  Boreas  straight; 
He's  too  rebellious. 

^ol.  I  shall  do  it. 

Nept.  Do." 

JEoL  Great  master  of  the  flood,  and  all 
below. 
Thy  full  command  has  taken.*-*— Hot  the 
Neptune!  [Main! 

Nept.  Here. 

JEol.  Boreas  has  broke  his  chain. 
And,  struggling,  with  the  rest  has  ^ot  ainraj. 

Nept.  Let  him  alone,  1*11  take  him  up  at 
sea; 
He  will  not  long  be  thence.     Go  once  again » 
And  call  out  of  the  bottoms  of  the  main 
Blue  Proteus,  and  the  rest ;  charge  them  put  oo 
Their  greatest  pearls,  and  the  most  sparkling 

stone 
The  beaten  rock  breeds  ;'3  •tju  this  night  is 
By  me  a  solemn  honour  to  the  Moon,   [done 
Fly,  like  a  full  sail. 

^o/.  I  am  gone. 


'°  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  by  a  gentlemen  whose  judgment  we  have  the  greatest  reasoB 
to  rely  on,  and  whose  assistance  we  are  happy  to  enjqy,  that  this  passage  wants  explanation. 
We  apprehend  it  means,  **  Bring  on  in  couples  your  watry  race,  naiads,  tritons,  &c,  adom^ 
with  the  richest  ornaments  your  waters  naturally  produce,  or  which  wrecked  vessels  can  fur- 
nish them  with.'*  So  afterwards,  in  Neptune's  charge  to  JEoIus,  he  says,  **  Tell  them  to  put 
on  their  greatest  pearls,  and  the  most  sparkling  stone  the  beaten  rock  breeds.*' 

*'  Ho!  the  wind 

CommandingJEolus  /]  All  the  editions  have  mistaken  the  intention  of  the  authors  here. 
"Tis  well  known  2Bo1us,  in  poetic  fable,  was  the  master  and  controuler  of  the  winds ;  which 
he  was  supposed  to  keen  bound  in  a  cave,  and  to  let  loose  upon  the  ocean  as  he  was  com- 
manded by  J^eptune.  He  is  therefore  called  here  the  wind-commanding  ^olus;  a  com- 
pound adjective  which  must  be  wrote  with  an  hyphen,  as  I  have  reformed  the  text.  The 
editors  were  led  into  a  mistake  by  the  word  being  divided,  and  put  into  two  lines  for  the  pre- 
servation  of  the  rhyme.  I  ought  to  take  notice,  for  two  reasons,  that  both  Mr.  Seward  and 
Mr.  Sympson  joined  with  me  in  starting  this  correction:  Because  it  is  doing  justice  to  the 
sagacity  of  my  friends;  and,  besides,  it  is  certainly  a  great  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  an 
emendation,  where  three  persons,  all  distant  from  one  another,  strike  out  the  same  obserx^a* 
tion.  Mr.  Theobald, 

**  In  the  first  edition  of  this  play  we  read, 

Nept.  Do, master  of  the  flood  and  all  below ; 

\  Thy  full  command  has  taken,     JEol.  Ho  !  the  main-, 

Neptune.    Nept.  Here. 

In  all  the  others,  the  blanks  between  do  and  master  b  filled  up  with  the  word  great,     Mr. 
Seward  would  fill  it  up  with  WeWe,  and  give  the  speech  to  Neptune;  thus, 

Nept.  Do, 
We're  master  of  the  flood,  and  all  below 
Thy  full  command  has  taken.    BLo\.  Ho!  the  main! 
Neptune! — Nept.  Here. 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Theobald's  edition;  thinking  his  mode,  however  aukward  and  hasty 
the  departures  and  re  entrances  of  -Slolus  may  be,  preferable  to  Mr.  Seward's  conjecture ;  and 
also  to  the  older  editions,  which  cannot  be  followed ;  for  our  Authors  could  not  mean  to  make 
Neptune  call  ^olus  *'  master  of  the  flood." 

*^  The  he»Xt;ti  rock  breeds.'^  The  old  quarto's  read,  beating'^  the  edition  of  1711,  bearing; 
Mr.  Theobald's^  beaten',  which  we  suppoie  to  be  the  true  reading. 
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Cbtlk.  Daric  Night, 
Strike  a  full  silence;  do  a  thorough  right 
To  this  great  chorus;  that  oui  music  may 
Touch  high  as  Heav'n,  and  make  the  East 

break  day 
At  mid-night.  [ilftMtr. 

SONG. 

Ctnthia,  to  thy  power  and  thee> 

We  obey. 
Joy  to  this  great  company! 

And  no  day 
Come  to  steal  this  night  away, 

"Till  the  rites  of  lore  are  aided; 
And  the  histy  bridegroom  say. 
Welcome,  light,  of  all  befriended. 

Pace  oat,  you  watry  pow'rs  below; 

Let  your  feet, 
like  the  gallies  when  they  row. 

Even  beat. 
Letyoar  unknown  measures,  set 
To  still  the  winds,  tell  to  al). 
That  sods  are  come,  immortal,  great. 
To  honour  this  great  nuptial. 

[The  measure, 

SONG. 

Hold  back  thy  hohrs,  dark  Ni^t,  till  we  have 

The  day  will  come  too  soon ;  [done  : 
Young  maids  will  curse  thee  if  thou  steal* st 

away. 
And  leav*st  their  losses  open  to  the  day: 

Stay,  stay,  and  hide 

The  blushes  of  the  bride.  [cover 

Stay,  gentle  Night,  and  with  thy  darkness 

The  kisses  of  her  lover.  [crying. 
Stay,  and  confound  her  tears,  and  her  shrill 
Her  weak  denials,  vows,  and  often  dyings; 

Stay,  and  hide  all ; 

But  help  not,  tho*  she  call. 

Nept.  Great  queen  of  us  and  Heav'n,  hear 
what  I  bring 


.  To  make  this  hour  a  full  one. 
If  not  o'ermeasure.** 
Cinth,  Speak,  sea*s  king. 
Nepi,  The  *5  tunes  my  Amphitrite  joys  to 
have. 
When  they  ^ill  dance  upon  the  rising  wave. 
And  court  me  as  the  sails.    My  Tritons,  play 
Music  to  lead  a  storm ;  1*11  lead  the  way. 

[Measure. 

SONG. 

To  bed,  to  bed ;  come,  H3rmen,  lead  the  bride. 
And  lay  her  by  her  husband's  side : 
Bring  in  the  viipns  every  one. 
That  grieve  to  lie  alone ;  [maid ; 

That  they  may  kiss' while  they  may  say,  a 
To-morrow,  'twill  be  other,  kiss*d,  and  said. 
Hesperus  be  long  a-shining, 
Whilst  these  lovers  are  a-twining. 

^ol.  Ho!  Neptune! 

Nept,  JEolus. 

j^ol.  The  seas  go  high, 
Boreas  hath  rais*d  a  storm :  Go  and  apply 
Thy  trident;  else,  I  prophesy,  ere  day 
Many  a  tall  ship  will  be  cast  away. 
Descend  with  all  the  gods,  and  all  their 
To  strike  a  calm.  [power,** 

Cinth,  A  thanks  to  ev*ry  one,  anci  to  con- 
gratulate 
So  great  a  service,  done  at  my  desire. 
Ye  shall  have  many  floods,  fuller  and  higher 
Than  you  have  wjsned  for;  no  ebb  shall  dare 
To  let  the  day  see  where  your  dwellings  are. 
Now  back  unto  your  government  in  £iste. 
Lest  your  proud  charge  should  swell  above  the 
And  win  upon  the  island.  [waste, 

^  Nept,  We  obey. 

[Neptune  descends,  and  the  sea  gods. 

Cinth.  Hold  up  thy  head,  dead  Night;  seest 
thou  not  Day? 
The  East  begins  to  lighten :  I  must  down. 
And  give  my  brother  place. 


^^Ifnpt  her  measure,']  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto's.  Mr.  Theobald  not  com- 
prehendiiM;  the  passage,  arbitrarily  expunges  it.  The  easy  alteration  admitted  into  the  text  is 
the  emen£tion  of  Mr.  Seward ;  whicn  certainly  (as  he  says)  *  by  a  very  slight  change,  restores 
good  sense  to  the  words.* 

'*  The  iunes  my  Amphitrite  joys,  fe^c]  The  old  editions  read,  thy  tunes,  which  is  plainly 
an  error  of  the  press.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  briefly  this :  Neptune  tells  Cynthia, 
that  in  order  to  add  to  the  celebrity  of  the  present  hour,  he  has  brought  those  airs,  with  which 
Amphitrite  was  wont  to  be  delighted,  as  the  prelude  to  a  storm;  and  which,  accordingly,  he 
orders  his  tritons  to  play. 

■*  Mr.  Theobald  remarks,  '  As  the  rhymes  are  here  interrupted,  something  must  be  lost;  a 
'  defect  which  is  not  to  be  supplied  by  conjecture.*  However,  in  that  gentleman's  edition  we 
find  thb  defect  partly  supplied;  for  he  reads. 

Descend  with  all  thy  Gods,  and  all  their  power. 

To  strike  a  calm.     tUnth,  We  thank  you  for  thb  hour: 

My  favour  to  you  all.     To  gratulate 

So  great -a  service.  Sec. 

We  bare  followed  the  old  copies;  from  which  we  never  chuse  to  depart,  as  Mr.  Theobald 
ofien  does,  without  any  authority,  without  improving  the  poetry,  or  addmg  to  the  sense. 
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Night.  Oh,  I  cooU  frown 
To  see  the  Day,  theDay  that  flings  his  Ik^t 
Upon  my  kingdom,  and  contemns  old  Nt^t! 
Let  him  go  on  and  flame!  I  hope  to  see 
Another  wild-fire  in  his  axletree;       [queen. 
And  all  fall  drench*d.    But  I  forgot,  speak. 
The  dty  grows  on;  I  must  no  more  be  seen. 
CifUk,  Heave  up  thy  drowsy  head  a^dn, 
A  greater  light,  a  greater  maiesty,      [and  see 
Between  our  sect  and  us !  '^  Whip  up  thy  teatn ! 
The  day-break^s  here,  and  yon  sun-flaring  beam 
Shot  from  the  South.    Say  whi(^  way  wilt 
thou  go? 


Night,  1*11  vanish  into  mists. 
Cinth.  I  into  day. 


[Act  2. 
lEreunt. 


THE  MASQUE  ENDS. 


King,  Take  li^ts  there.    Ladies,  get  the 
bride  10  bed.  t^^^' 

We  will  not  see  you  laid.   Good-night,  Amin- 
We*ll  ease  you  of  that  tedious  ceremony. 
Were  it  my  case,  I  ^ould  think  time  run  slow. 
If  thou  be*st  noble,  youth,  get  me  a  boy. 
That  may  defend  my  kingdom  from  my  foes. 

Amin.  All  ha{>piness  to  you. 

King.  Good-night,  Melantius.     lEjceunt, 


ACT   II. 


Enttr  Evadne,  Aspaiia,  Dula,  and  other 
ladies, 

Dula.  '\4' ADAM,  shall  we  undress  you  for 

^^^    this  fight? 
The  wars  are  naked,  3^u  must  make  to-night. 

Mvad.  You  are  very  merry,  Dula. 

Dtf/a,  I  should  be  merrier  far,  if  'twere 
'    With  me  as  *tis  with  you. 

Evad.  How*s  that? 

Dula.  That  I  might  ^  to  bed  with  him 
Wi'  th'  credit  that  you  do.** 

Evad.  Why,  how  now,  wench? 

Dula.  Come,  ladies,  will  you  help? 

Evad.  I  am  soon  undone. 

Dula,  And  as  soon  done: 
Good  store  of  clothes  will  trouble  you  at  both. 

Evad,  Art  thou  drunk,  Dula? 

Dula,  Why,  here*s  none  but  we. 

Evad,  Thou  think*st,  belike,  there  Is  no 
modes^ 
When  we  are  alone.  [aright 

Dula,  Ay,  by  my  troth,  you  hit  my  thoughts 

Evad.  You  prick  me,  lady. 

Dula,  'Tis  against  my  will. 
Anon  you  must  endure  more,'  and  lie  still ; 
You're  best  to  practbe. 

Evad,  Sure  this  wench  is  mad.  Riad 

Dula,  No,  faith,  this  is  a  trick  that  I  nave 
Since  I  was  fourteen. 

Evad,  *Tis  high  time  to  leave  it. 

Dula,  Nay,  now  I*ll  keep  it,  *fill  the  trick 
leave  me. 


A  dozen  wanton  words,  put  in  your  head. 
Will  make  you  livelier  in  your  husband's  bed. 

Evad,  Nay,  faith,  then  take  it. 

Dula,  Take  it,  madam?  where? 
We  all,  I  hope,  will  take  it,  that  are  here. 

Evad.  Nay,  then,  I'll  give  you  o'er. 

Dula,  So  will  I  make 
The  ablest  man  in  Rhodes,  or  his  heart  ake. 

Evad.  Wilt  take  my  place  to-night? 

Dula.  I'll  hold  your  cards  'gainst  any  two  I 

Evad.  What  wilt  thou  do?  [know. 

Dula,  Madam,  we'll  do't,  and  make  'em 
leave  play  too. 

Evad,  Aspatia,  take  her  part. 

Dula.  I  will  refuse  it.  fit. 

She  will  pluck  down  aside;  she  does  not  use 

Evad.  Why,  do. 

Dula.  You  will  find  tlie  play 
Quickly,  because  your  head  lies  well  that  ^eay. 

Evad.  I  thank  thee,  Dula.    'Would,  ihou 

could'st  instil 

Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Aspatia!        [dw^ll : 

Nothing  but  sad  thou^t  m  her  breast  do 

Methinks,  a  mean  betwixt  you  would  do  iivell. 

Dula,  She  is  in  love :  Hang  me,  if  I  were  so. 
But  I  could  run  my  country.    I  love,  too. 
To  do  those  things  that  peopk  in  love  do. 

Asp.  It  were  a  timeless  smile  should  prove 
my  cheek : 
It  were  a  fitter  hour  for  me  to  lau^. 
When  at  the  altar  the  religious  priest 
Were  pacifying  the  ofifended  powers       fbeen 
With  sacrince,  tJian  now.    This  shoulcThave 


'^  Between  our  sect  and  us  {\  This  is  nonsense.  The  Night  and  Cinthia  both  talk  of  the 
morning's  approach,  and  that  they  must  go  down;  till  the  latter  finds  out,  that  they  are  only 
the  rajrs  of  light  shot  from  the  king  and  court,  which  they  mistook  for  the  day-break.  Hence 
it*s  plain,  it  should  be  wrote — Between  our  set  and  us;  i.  e.  our  setting,  or,  gpinc  down. 

Mr,  Seward. 

We  admit  the  justice  of  Mr.  Seward's  explanation  of  the  sense  of  this  passage ;  but  do  noi 
see  the  necessity  for  any  alteration.  Wc  have  therefore  followed  the  old  copies;  which  only 
imply,  by  an  extravagant  compliment,  that  the  brightness  of  the  court  transcends  that  of  the 
Sun,  and  is  more  repugnant  to  Night  and  her  attendants  than  even  the  splendor  of  the  Day. 

*®  Mr.  Theobald  apprehends  (we  think  with  reason)  that  these  and  Dula's  two  preceding  Im 
form  a  stanza  of  some  old  known  ballad. 
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My  ni^ht;  and  all  yxMir  hands  have  been  em- 
In  giving  me  a  spoUess  offering  [ptoy'd 

To  young  Amintor's  bed,  as  we  are  now 
For  you.  Pardon,  Evadne ;  'would,  my  worth 
Were  aneat  as  yours,  or  that  the  king,  or  he. 
Or  both  thought  so !  Perhaps,  he  found  me 

worthless: 
But,  till  he  did  so,  in  these  ears  of  mine. 
These  credulous  ears,  he  pour'd  the  sweetest 

words 
That  art  or  love  could  frame.  I  f  he  were  false. 
Pardon  it.  Heaven!  and  if  idid  want 
Virtue,  you  safely  may  forgive  that  too; 
For  I  have  lost  that  I  had  from  you. 

£vad.  Nay,  leave  this  sad  talk,  madam. 

Asp,  'Would,  I  could!  then  should  I  leave 
the  cause.  [mirth. 

Evad,  See,  if  you  have  not  spoiPd  allDula's 

Asp,  Thou  thmk'st  thy  heart  hard;  but  if 
thou  be*st  caught. 
Remember  me;  thou  sha!t  perceive  a  fire 
Shot  suddenly  into  thee. 

Dula.  That  not  so  good ;  let  ^em  shoot  any 
thing  but  6re,  I  fear  *em  not. 

Asp,  Well,  wench,  thou  may'st  be  taken. 

Evad.  Ladies,  good-night:  I'll  do  the  rest 
myself. 

Duui.  Nay,  let  your  lord  do  some. 

Asp.  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse. 
Of  the  dismal  yew. 

Evad.  That*s  one  ofyour  sad  songs,  madam. 
Asp.  Believe  me,  'tis  a  very  pretty  one, 
Evcid*  How  is  h,  madam^ 

SONG, 

Asp.  Lay  a  mrland  on  my  hearse. 

Of  the  dismal  yew ; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear; 

Say,  I  died  true: 
My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm 

From  my  hoiir  of  birth. 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  earth ! 

Evad.  Fie  on*t,  madam!  the  words  ant  so 
grange,  t^ey  are  able  to  make  one  dream  of 
hobgoUins.  *  I  could  never  have  the  pow*r  :* 
Sing  that,  Dula. 

Dula,  I  could  never  have  the  pow'r 

To  love  one  above  an  hour,        [eye 
But  my  heart  would  prompt  mine 
On  some  other  man  to  fly :       ^ 
Venus,  fix  thou  mine  eyes  fast. 
Or  if  BOt,  give  me  all  that  I  shall  see  at  last. 

Evad.  So,  leave  me  now. 

Dula.  Nay,  we  must  see  you  laid. 

Asp.  Madam,  good -night  May  all  the 
marriage-joys 
That  longing  maids  imagine  in  their  beds. 
Prove  so  unto  you.  May  no  discontent  [do. 
Grow  '^wixt  your  love  and  you !  But,  if  there 
Enquire  of  me,  and  1  will  guide  your  moao ; 
Teach  you  an  artificial  way  to  grieve, 

ypio  I. 


To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.  Love  your  lord 
No  worse  than  I ;  but  if  you  love  so  well, 
Alas!  you  may  displease  him ;  so  did  I.  ' 
This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me. 
Ladies,  farewell.  As  soon  as  I  am  dead. 
Come  all,  and  watch  one  nighjt  about'  my 
hearse;  ^ 

Bring  each  a  mournful  story,  and  a  tear. 
To  offer  at  it  when  I  go  to  earth. 
With  flatt*rinc  ivy  clasp  my  coffin  round; 
Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune;  let  my  bier 
Be  borne  by  vii^ms  that  shall  sing,  by  course, 
1  he  truth  of  maids,  and  perjuries  of  men. 

Evad.  Alas,  I  pity  thee.        [Exit.  Evad. 

Umnes,  Madam,  good-night. 

1  Lflflfy.  Come,  we'lllet in  thebridwoom. 

Dtt/a.  Where's  my  lord?  ^ 

Enter  Amintor. 
\Lady.  Here,  take  this  light. 
Dula.  You'll  find  her  in  the  dark. 
X  Lady.  Your  lady  s  scarce  a-bed  yet;  voa 
must  help  her. 

•KM^^»  ?*^'  *°^  ^  ^'^PPy »»  your  lady's  love. 
May  all  the  wrongs  that  you  have  done  to  me. 
Be  utterly  foi;gotten  in  my  death! 
ril  trouble  you  no  more;  yet  I  will  take 
A  parting  kiss,  and  will  not  be  deny'd. 
You'll  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  virgins  weep 
When  1  am  laid  m  earth,  though  you  yourself 
Can  know  no  pity.     Thus  I  wind  mwlf 
Into  this  wUlow  garland,  and  am  prouder 
That  I  was  once  your  love,  though  now  refused, 
Ihan  to  have  had  another  true  to  me. 
So  with  my  prayers  I  leave  you,  and  must  try 
bome  yet  unpractis'd  way  to  grieve  and  die. 

Dula,  Come,  ladies,  will  you  go? 
Omnes.  Good-night,  my  lord. 
Amirt.  Much  happiness  unto  you  all  I 

T  j-j  ^  .  1  J  *,      [Eeeunl  ladies^ 

1  did  that  lady  wrong:  Methinks,  I  feel 
Her  gnef  shoot  suddenly  through  all  my  veins. 
Mine  eyes  run :  This  is  strange  at  such  a  time. 
It  was  the  king  first  mov'd  me  to't;  hut  he 


As  my  own  conscience,  too  sensible  fmise. 
Would  make  me  think;  I  only  break  a  prp- 
And  'twas  the  king  that  forc'd  me.   Tim'rous 

flesh. 
Why  shak'st  thou  so?  Away,  my  idle  fearsj 

Enter  Evadne. 
Yonder  she  is,  the  lustre  of  whose  eye 
Can  blot  away  the  sad  remembrance 
Of  all  these  things.    Oh,  my  Evadne,  spare 
rhat  tender  body;  let  it  not  take  cold. 
The  vapours  of  the  night  will  not  fall  here: 
To  bed,  my  Wve.     Hymen  will  punish  us 
i«or  being  slack  performers  of  his  rites. 
Cam*st  thou  to  call  me? 

Evad.  No. 

Amin^  Come,  come,  my  love, 
C 
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And  let  us  loose  ourselves  to  one  another. 
Why  art  theu  up  so  long? 

Evad.  I  am  not  well. 

Amin.  To  bed  then;  let  me  wind  thee  m 
these  arms,    » 
'Till  I  have  banith'd  sickness. 

Evad.  Good  my  lord, 
I  cannot  sleep. 

Amin.  Evadne,  we  will  watch ; 
I  mean  no  sleeping. 

Evad..  ril  not  go  to  bed. 

Amin.  I  prithee,  do. 

Evad.  I  will  not  for  the  world. 

Amin.  Why,  my  dear  love? 

Evad.  Why?  I  have  sworn  I  will  not. 
-'  Amin.  Sworn! 

Evad.  Ay. 

Amin.  How!  sworn,  Evadne? 

£;»a(i.  Yes,  sworn,  Amintorj  [me. 

And  will  swear  again,  if  you  will  wish  to  near 

Amin.  To  whom  have  you  sworn  this? 

Evad.  If  I  should  name  him,  the  matter 
were  not  great.  [bride. 

Amin.  Come,  this  is  but  the  coyness  of  a 

Evad.  The  coyness  of  a  bride?  [thee. 

Amin.  How  prettily  that  fro>vn  becomes 

Evad.  Do  you  like  it  so?  [a  look, 

Amin.  Thou  canst  not  dress  thy  face  m  such 
But  I  shall  like  it. 

Evad.  What  look  likes  you  best? 

Amin.  Why  do  you  ask? 

Evad.  That  I  may  shew  you  one  less  pleas- 
ing to  you. 

Amin.  Iiow*s  that? 

Evad.  That  I  may  shew  you  one  less  pleas- 
ing to  you. 

Amin.  I  prithee,  put  thy  jestt  in  milder 
It  shews  as  thou  wert  angiy.  [looks. 

Evad.  So,  perhaps, 
I  am  indeed. 

Amin.  Why,  who  has  done  thee  wrong? 
Name  me  the  man,  and  by  thyself  I  swear, 
Thyyet-unconqucr*d  self,  1  will  revenge  thee. 

»9  —-if  maidenhead,  Amintor, 


Evad.  Now  I  shall  try  diy  truth.    If  thoa 
dost  love  me,  [me: 

Thou  weigh*st  not  any  thing  comporM  with 
Life,  honour,  joys  eternal,  adl  delights 
This  world  can  yield,  or  hopeful  people  feign. 
Or  in  the  life  to  come,  are  light  as  air 
To  a  true  lover  when  his  lady  frowns. 
And  bids  him  <io/Au.  Wilt  thou  kill  this  man? 
Swear,  my  Am  in  tor,  and  TU  kiss  the  sin 
OflF  from  thy  lips. 

Amin.  I  will  not  swear,  sweet  love, 
Till  I  do  know  the  cause. 

Evad.  I  would,  thou  would*st. 
Why,  it  is  thou  that  wrongest  me ;  I  hate  thee  ^ 
Thou  should*8t  have  kill'd  thyself. 

Amin.  If  I  should  know  that,  I  should 
quickly  kill 
The  man  you  hated. 

Evad.  Know  it  then,  and  do't. 

Ainin.  Oh,  no;  what  look  soe*er  thoushalt 
put  on 
To  try  my  faith,  I  shall  not  think  thee  false : 
I  cannot  find  one  blemish  in  thy  face,    [bed. 
Where  falshood  should  abide.    Leave,  and  to 
If  you  have  sworn  to  any  of  the  virgins. 
That  were  your  old  companions,  to  preserve 
Your  maidenhead  a  night,  it  may  be  done 
Without  this  means. 

Evad.  A  maidenhead,  Amintor, 
At  my  years? '» 

Amin.  Sure,  she  raves.    This  cannot  be 
Thy  natural  temper.    Shall  I  call  thy  maids: 
Either  thy  healthful  sleep  hath  left  thee  long. 
Or  else  some  fever  rages  in  thy  blood,    [mad, 

Evad.  Neither,  Amintor:  Think  you  I  am 
Because  I  soeak  die  truth? 

Amin.  Will  you  not  lie  with  me  to-night? 

Evad.  To-night!  you  talk  as  if  I  would 
hereafter. 

Amin.  Hereafter !  yes,  I  do. 

Evad.  You  are  deceived. 
Put  off  amazement,  and  with  patience  mark 
What  I  shall  utter;  for  the  oracle 


Ai  my  yearsf]  Mr.  Rhymer,  (iA  his  Tragedies  of  the  last  age  considered  and  ex 
tice  of  the  ancients)  not  without  justice  exclaims  against  the  effrontery  and 


examined 
by  the  practice  of  the  ancients)  not  without  justice  exclaims  against  the  effrontery  and  impu- 
dence of  Evadne*8  character.  But  as  the  colouring  of  his  critical  reflections  is  generally  so 
gross  and  glaring,  I  shall  refer  those  readers,  who  have  curiosity  enough,  to  his  book,  without 
quotingfrom  him  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Theobald. 

Mr.  jTheobald  allows  the  justice  of  Mr.  Ilhymcr*s  exclamation  at 'the  effrontery  and  impu- 
dence of  Evadne*s  character ;  as  if  the  poets  were  not  as  sensible  of  it  as  Mr.  Rnymcr,  and 
had  not  sufficiently  punished  her  for  it.  The  anger  of  these  gentlemen  at  the  character^  is  the 
very  passion  designed  to  be  raised  by  it;  but  they  mistook  the  object  of  their  anger,  and  were  as 
ntuch  in  the  wrong  as  an  audience  would  be,  who  were  violently  angry  with  a  good  player  for 
representing  Macwth,  lago,  or  Richard,  as  such  consummate  villains.  The  questions  whidi 
a  critic  should  ask  are,  whether  the  character  is  natural?  and  whether  proper  for  the  stage  or 
not?  As  to  the  first;  Nature,  we  fear,  gives  but  too  many  sad  examples  of  such  effrontery  in 
women,  who,  when  abandoned  to  their  vices,  are  observed  to  be  sometimes  more  reprobate  in 
them  than  the  worst  of  men.  Beside  this,  there  is  a  remarkable  beauty  in  the  effrontery  and 
haughtiness  of  Evadne's  character;  she  has  z,  family  likeness  to  her  brother;  she  is  sl  female 
Melantius  depraved  by  vicious  love.  And  if  there  are  any  of  her  expressions  which  seem  now 
too  gross  for  tne  stage,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  they  were  far  from  being  thought  gross  in  the  age 
they  were  wrote.  Mr.  Seward. 

Much  in  support  of  this  observation  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Seward*s  preface. 
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Knows  nothing  truer:  'tis  not  for  a  night. 
Or  two,  that  I  forbear  thy  bed,  but  for  ever. 

jfmn,  I  dream!  Awake,  Amintor! 

Evad.  You  hear  right. 
1  sooner  will  find  out  the  beds  of  snakes. 
And  with  my  youthful  blood  warm  their  cold 

flesh. 
Letting  them  curl  themselves  about  my  limbs. 
Than  sleop  one  night  with  thee.    This  is  not 

feign  d. 
Not  sounds  it  like  the  coyness  of  a  bride. 

Amin.  Is  flesh  so  earthly  to  endure  all  this  ? 
Are  these  the  joys  of  marriage?  Hymen,  keep 
This  story  (that  will  make  succeeding  youth 
Neglect  tny  ceremonies)  from  all  ears ; 
Let  it  not  rise  up,  for  thy  shame  and  mine. 
To  after-ages :  We  will  scorn  thy  laws. 
If  thou  no  better  bless  them .    Touch  the  heart 
Of  her  that  thou  hath  sent  me,  or  the  world 
Shall  know:  There's  not  an  altar  that  will 

smoke 
In  praise  of  thee;  we  will  adopt  us  sons  j 
Then  virtue  shall  inherit,  and  not  blood. 
If  we  do  lust,  we'll  take  the  next  we  meet. 
Serving  ourselves  as  other  creatures  doj 
And  never  take  note  of  the  female  more. 
Nor  of  her  issue.     I  do  rage  in  vain  ^ 
She  can  but  jest.    O,  pardon  me,  my  love! 
So  dear  the  thoughts  are  that  1  hold  of  thee, 
Tliat  I  must  bre^  forth.    Satisfy  my  fearj 
It  is  a  pain,  hcyopd  the  hand  of  death. 
To  be  m  doubt:  Confirm  it  with  an  oath. 
If  this  be  true. 

Evad.  Do  you  invent  the  form : 
Lot  there  be  in  it  all  the  binding  words 
Devils  and  conjurers  can  put  together. 
And  I  will  take  it.     I  have  sworn  before, 
And  here,  by  all  things  holy,  do  again. 
Never  to  be  acquainted  with  thy  be^. 
Is  your  doubt  over  now } 

Amin.  I  know  too  much.    'Would  I  had 
doubted  still! 
Was  e\'er  such  a  marriage-night  as  this ! 
Ye  pow'rs  above,  if  you  did  ever  mean  [way 
Man  should  be  us'd  thus,  you  have  thought  a 
How  be  may  bear  himself,  and  save  his  ho- 
Instruct  me  m  it;  for  to  my  dull  eyes    [nour. 
There  is  no  mean,  no  moderate  course  to  run : 
I  most  live  scorn'd,  or  be  a  murderer. 
Is  there  a  third?  Why  is  this  night  so  calm?  *° 
Why  does  not  Heaven  speak  in  thunder  to  us. 
And  drown  her  voice  ? 

Evad*  This  rage  will  do  no  good. 

Amin.  Evadne,  hear  me:  Thou  hast  ta'en 
an  oath. 
But  such  a  rash  one,  that,  to  keep  it,  were 
Woise  than  to  swear  it:  Call  it  back  to  thee; 


Such  vows  as  those  never  ascend  the  Heav*n ; 
A  tear  or  two  will  wash  it  quite  away. 
Have  mercy  on  my  youth,  my  hopefid  youth. 
If  thou  be  pitiful ;  for,  without  boost. 
This  land  was  proud  of  me.     What  lady  was 

there. 
That  men  #aird  fair  and  virtuous  in  tliis  isle. 
That  would  have  shun'd  my  love  ?  It  is  in  thee 
To  make  me  hold  this  worth.    Oh !  we  vain 
That  trust  out  all  our  reputation,  [men. 

To  rest  upon  the  weak  and  yielding  hand 
Of  feeble  woman !  But  thou  art  not  stone ; 
Thy  flesh  is  soft,  and  in  thine  eyes  doth  dwell 
The  spirit  of  love;  thy  heart  cannot  be  hard. 
Come,  lead  me  from  the  bottom  of  despair. 
To  know  all  the  joys  thou  hast;  L  know,  thou 

wilt; 
And  make  me  caiefol,  lest  the  sudden  change 
O'ercome  my  spirits. 

Evad.  When  I  call  back  this  oath, 
The  pains  of  hell  environ  me^  [to  bed! 

Amin.  I  sleep,  and  am  too  template !  Come 
Or  by  those  hairs,  which,  if  thou  hadst  a  soul 
Like  to  thy  locks,  were  threads  for  kirgs  to 
About  their  arms [wear 

Evad.  Whv,  so,  perhaps,  they  are. 

Amin.  I'll  drag  thee  to  my  be3,  and  make 
thy  ton^e 
Undo  this  wicked  oath,  or  on  thy  flesh 
I'll  print  a  thousand  wounds  to  let  out  life! 

hvad,  I  fear  thee  not.    Do  what  thou 
dar'st  to  me! 
Ev'ry  ill-sounding  word,  or  threat'ning  look. 
Thou  shew'st  to  me,  will  be  revenged  at  full. 

A  fain.  It  will  not  sure,  Evadne? 

Evad.  Do  not  you  hazard  that. 

Amin.  Have  you  your  champions  ?      [bear 

Evad.  Alas,  Amintor,  think'st  thou  I  for- 
To  sleep  with  thee,  because  I  have  put  on 
A  maiden's  strictness?  Look  upon  these  cheeks. 
And  thou  shalt  And  the  hot  and  rising  blood 
Unapt  for  such  a  ww.    No;  in  this  heart 
There  dwells  as  much  desire,  and  as  much  will 
To  put  that  wish'd  act  in  practice,  as  e\er  yet 
Was  known  to  woman ;  and  they  have  been 

shewn ; 
Both .     But  it  was  the  folly  of  thy  youth 
To  think  this  beauty,  to  what  land  soe'er 
It  shall  be  call'd,  shall  stoop  to  any  second. 
I  do  enjoy  tlie  best,  and  in  that  height 
Have  sworn  to  stand  or  die;  You  guess  the 
man. 

Amin,  No;  let  me  know  the  man  that 
wrongs  me  so. 
That  I  may  cut  his  body  into  motes. 
And  scatter  it  before  the  northern  wind. 

Evad.  You  dare  not  strike  him. 


«o Why  is  this  night  so  calm? 

JVhy  does  not  Heaven  speak  in  thunder  to  usf]  The  Poets  seem  manifestly  tp  have  had 
in  their  eye  this  passage  of  Seneca,  in  his  Hippolytus. 

Magne  regnator  Deiim, 

lam  lentus  auais  sceleraf  thm  lentus  vides? 

Ecquando  swvd  fulinen  emittes  manu. 

Si  nunc  serenum  est?  Mr.  Theobald. 
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fAci  €. 


Amin.  Do  not  wrong  me  so. 
Yes,  if  his  body  were  a  poisonous  plant, 
That  it  were  death  to  touch,  1  have  a  soul 
Will  throw  me  on  him. 

Evad.  Why,  it  is  the  king. 

^mm. 'The  kin^! 

Evad.  What  will  you  do  now? 

Amin.  *Tis  not  the  king! 

Evad.  What  did  he  make  this  match  for, 
dull  Amintor? 

Amin,  Oh,  thou  hast  nam*d  a  word,  that 
wipes  away 
All  thoughts  revengeful !  In  that  sacred  name, 
*  The  king,*  there  lies  a  terror.     What  frail 

man 
Dares  lift  his  hand  against  it?  Let  the  gods 
Speak  to  him  when  they  please;  *till  when,  let 
Suffer  and  wait.  \ns 

Evad.  Why  should  you  fill  yourself  so  full 
of  heat. 
And  haste  so  to  my  bed?  I  am  no  virgin. 

Amin*  What  devil  put  it  in  thy  fancy,  then, 
To  marry  me? 

Evad.  Alas,  I  must  have  one 
To  father  children,  and  to  bear  the  namp 
Of  husband  to  me,  that  my  sin  may  be 
More  honourable. 

Amin,  What  a  strange  thing  am  I ! 

Evad,  A  miserable  one ;  one  that  myself 
Am  sorry  for. 

Amin,  Why,  shew  it  then  in  this: 
If  thou  hast  pity,  though  thy  love  be  none. 
Kill  me;  and  all  true  lovers,  th^t  shall  live 
In  after-agps  cross'd  in  their  desires. 
Shall  bless  thy  memory,  and  call  thee  jjood ; 
Because  such  mercy  in  thy  heart  was  found. 
To  rid  a  ling* ring  vyretch. 

Evad,  1  must  have  one 
To  fill  thy  room  again,  if  thou  wert  deadj 
Else,  by  this  night,  I  would :  I  pity  thee. 


Amn.  The«e  strange  and  sudden  ri\juriea 
have  fairn 
So  thick  upon  me,  that  I  lose  all  sense 
Of  what  they  are.     Methinks,  I  am  not 

wrong*d  j 
Nor  is  it  au^ht,  if  from  the  censuring  worM 
I  can  but  hide  it.    Reputation  1  [shewn 

Thou  art  a  word,  no  more.— But  thou  hasi 
An  impudence  so  high,  that  to  the  workl, 
I  fear  tnou  wilt  betray  or  shame  thyself. 

Evad,  To  cover  shame,  1  took  thee;  never 
That  I  would  blaze  myself.  [Uan 

Amin,  Nor  let  the  ting 
Know  I  conceive  be  wrongs  me;  the&  mine 

honour 
Will  thrust  me  into  action,  tho*^'  my  flesh 
Could  bear  with  patience.  And  it  is  some  ease 
To  me  in  these  extremes,  that  I  knew  this 
Before  I  touch*d  thee;  else,  had  all  the  sins 
Of  mankind  stood  betwixt  me  and  the  king, 
I  had  gone  through  *em  to  his  heart  and  thine. 
I  have  lost  one  desire :  **  "Tis  not  his  crown 
Shall  buy  me  to  thv  bed  now,  I  resohre. 
He  has  dishonour'a  thee.  Give  me  thy  hand  > 
Be  careful  of  thy  credit,  and  sin  close; 
'TIS  all  I  wish.    Upon  thy  chamber-floor 
1*11  rest  to*night,  that  morning-visitors 
May  think  we  did  as  married  people  use. 
And,  prithee,  smile  upon  me  when  they  come. 
And  seem  to  toy,  as  if  thou  hadst  been  pleas'd 
Whh  what  we  did. 

Evad.  Fear  not;  I  will  do  this.         [tonly 

Amin.  Come,  let  us  practise;  a<id,  as  wan* 
As  ever  loving  bride  and  bridegroom  met, 
Let*s  laugh  and  enter  here. 

Evad,  I  am  content. 

Amin.  Down  all  the  swellings  of  my 
troubled  heart! 
When  we  walk  thus  entwin*d,  let  all  ms  se» 
If  ever  lovers  better  did  agree.  {Exeuni. 


Amintor, 


*'  That  my  Jlesh,  ^c]  The  sense  plainly  requires  tho\     *  Tho*  my  nature,  says 

*  could  brook  the  injury,  my  honour  would  oblige  me  to  revenge  it.' 

**  /  have  left  one  desire ;  (*tis  not  his  crotpn 

Shall  buy  me  to  thy  bed,  now  I  resolve, 

He  has  dishonour' a  thee 'J  give  me  thv  hand, 

Be  car^'ul,  &€."]  Thus  Mr.  Theobald  prints  these  lines,  prefening  the  word  l^  (which 
he  found  in  no  edition  but  the  first)  to  lost.  He  has,  as  appears  by  his  note,  misunderstood  the 
whole  passage ;  the  obvious  meaning  of  which  is,  *  I  have  so  totally  given  up  the  desire  of  con- 

*  summating  our  nuptials,  that,  I  resolve,  even  the  resal  power  should  not  induce  me  to  partake 

*  your  bed  now,  as  the  king  has  dbhonour*d  you.*  Either  word  will  make  sense,  have  l^t  mean- 
ing have  departed  from,  got  rid  qf, 

Mr.  Theobald's  explanation  is,  *  1  have  one  desire  Itft;  fpr  it  is  not  his  crown  should  buy 

*  me  to  thy  bed,  now  1  resolve,  (i..  e,  am  resolved,  ascertained,)  that  he  has  dishonoured  thee. 

*  The  desire  is,  to  be  careful  of  her  credit,  and  sin  close.*  Had  this  been  our  Author's  mean* 
ing,  they  surely  would  not  have  so  glaringly  bid  defiance  to  grammar,  as  thus  wantonly  to  iisc 
an  active  verb  passively;  we  say  wantonly,  because,  while  the  use  of  it  embarrasses  the  sense, 
it  does  not  in  the  least  assist  the  poetry;  to  which  Fm  rcsolvd  would  have  been  fully  as  agree- 
able; and,  besides,  it  is  most  probable  they  would  have  said, 

*Tis  not  his  crown 
Shall  buy  me  to  thy  bed,  now  Vm  convinc*d 
He  has  dishonour  a  thee. 

We  have  followed  the  majority  of  the  editions ;  to  which  our  principal  inducement  was,  that, 
is  the  word  lost  appears  so  early  as  l6S2,  it  was  probably  a  correction  by  Mr.  Fletcher. 
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U 


JEnier  Aspatia,  Aniiphila  and  Oiympias,^^ 

Asf,  Away^  you  are  not  sad ;  force  it  no 

further.  [colour 

Good  gods,  how  will  you  look !  Such  a  full 
Young  bashful  brides  put  on.    Sure,  you  are 

new  married ! 
Ani,  Yes,  n^adam,  to  your  grief. 
Asp.  Alas,  poor  wenches ! 
Go  learn  to  love  first ;  learn  to  lose  yourselves ; 
Learn  to  be  fiattefd,  and  believe,  and  bless 
Tlic  double  tongue  that  did  it.**  Make  a  faith 
Out  of  the  miracles  of  ancient  lovers,      [me. 
Such  as  spake  truth,  and  dy*d  in*t;  and,  like 
Believe  all  faithful,  and  be  miserable, 
ijid  you  De*er  love  yet,  wenches?   Speak, 

Olympias : 
Thou  hast  an  ea^  temper,  fit  for  stamp. 
Olym,  Never. 
Asp.  Nor  you,  Antiphila?, 
Ant.  Norl. 
Asp,  Then,  my  good  girls,  be  more  than 

women,  wise : 
At  least,  be  more  than  I  was ;  and  be  sure 
Yon  credit  any  thing  the  light  gives  light  to. 
Before  a  man.    Rather  believe  the  sea 
Weeps  for  the  ruin*d  merchant,  when  he 

roars; 
Rather,  the  wind  courts  but  the  pregnant  sails. 
When  the  strongcordage  cracks;  rather,  the  sun 
Comes  but  to  kiss  the  fruit  in  wealthy  Autumn, 
When  all  &lls  blasted.  If  you  needs  must  love, 
(Forced  by  ill  fate)  take  to  your  maiden  bosoms 
Two  dead-coki  aspicks,*^  and  of  them  make 

lovers: 
They  cannot  flatter,  nor  forswear;  one  kiss 
M^es  a  long  peace  for  all.    But  man. 
Oh,  that  beast  man!  Come,  let*s  be  sad,  my 

girls! 
That  down-cast  of  thine  eye,  Olymnias, 
Shews  a  fine  sorrow.     Mark,  Antiphila ; 
Just  such  another  was  the  nymph  CEnone, 
When  Paris  brought  home  Helen.    Now,  a 

tear; 
And  then  thou  art  a  piece  expressing  fully 

**  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  Preface,  proposes  several  alterations  in  the  scene  which  is  now  coming 
on;  all  of  which  we  intended  mentioning,  and  giving  our  reasons  for  dissenting  from,  as  the 
passages  occurred.  But  as  a  gentleman,  to  whose  opinion  and  abilities  the  greatest  respect  is 
due,  has  remarked  to  us,  that  thereby  the  pages  would  be  so  much  occupied  by  notes  as  would 
he  disagreeable  to  many  readers,  when  the  same  observations  might  appear,  with  even  more  pro* 
priety,  in  our  Preface,  for  that  we  shall  reserve  them. 
*^  The  douhle  tongue  thai  did  it. 

Make  a  faith  out  qfthe  miracles  qf  ancient  lovers. 
Did  you  neer  love  yet,  wenches?  speak  Olympias, 
Such  at  speak  truth  and  dyd  int. 
And,  like  me,  believe  all  JaitJiful,  and  he  miserable  ^ 

Thou  hast  an  easy  temper,  fit  for  stamp,"]  The  transposition  in  these  lines  is  prescribed 
(with  great  propriety)  by  Mr.  Tlieobald. 

*5  Two  dead  cold  asp'tcks."]  These  must  not  he  two  distinct  epithets,  but  one  compound  ad- 
jective with  a  hyphen,  dead  cold,  i.  e.  cold  as  death:  for  if  the  aspicks  were  dead,  how  could 
the  ki3s  of  them  do  any  hurt?  Mr,  Theobald, 

**  You  shall  not  go  so.]  Mr.  Seward  here  restores  the  verse,  by  introducing  the  particle  on, 
*'  And  you  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wild  island.]  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of 
Crete,  it  is  well  known,  was  desperately  in  love  with  Theseus.    She  by  the  help  of  a  clue  ex- 
tricated 
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The  Carthage  queen,  when,  from  a  cold  seiu 

rock. 
Full  with  her  sorrow,  she  ty*d  fast  her  eyes 
To  the  fairTrojan  ships:  and,  having  lost  them. 
Just  as  thine  eyes  do,  down  stole  a  tear.    An- 
tiphila, [patia? 
What  would  this  wench  do,  if  she  were  As- 
Here  she  would  stand,  till  some  more  pitying 
god                                            [wench  I 
Turnd  her  to  marble?    'Tb  enough,  my 
Shew  me  the  piece  of  needlework  you  wrought. 

Ant.  Of  Ariadne,  madam? 

Asp,  Yes,  that  piece. 
This  should  be  Theseus ;  h*a8  a  coz*ning  facet 
You  meant  him  for  a  man? 

Ant,  He  was  so,  madam. 

Asp,  Why,  then,  *tis  well  enough.    Never 
lookback;  [Theseus! 

You  have  a  full  wind,  and  a  false  heart. 
Does  not  the  story  say,  his  keel  was  split. 
Or  his  masts  spent,  or  some  kind  rock  or  other 
Met  with  his  vessel? 

Ant,  Not  as  I  remember. 

Asp,  It  should  have  been  so.    Could  tho 
gods  know  this. 
And  not,  of  all  their  number,  raise  a  storm? 
But  they  are  all  as  ill  I  This  false  smile  was 
Well  express'd;  just  such  another  caught  mel 
You  shall  not  go  on  so,**  Antiphila : 
In  this  place  work  a  quicksand. 
And  over  it  a  shallow  smiling  water. 
And  hb  ship  ploughmg  it;  and  then  a  Feat : 
Do  that  Fear  to  the  life,  wench. 

Ant,  'Twill  wrong  the  stoiy. 

Asp,  *Twill  make  the  story,  wrongd  by 

wanton  poets,  [lady  J 

Live  long,  and  be  believ*d.    But  where  s  the 

Ant,  There,  madam.  [phila; 

Asp.  Fie!  you  have  miss*d  it  here,  Anti- 
You  are  much  mistaken,  wench : 
These  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough 
To  shew  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 
As  this  sad  lady*s  was.     Do  it  by  me ; 
Do  it  again,  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 
And  you  shall  find  alltrue,  but  the  wild  island.*' 
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[Acta. 


Suppose  I  stand  tipon  the  sea-beach  iww,*' 
Mine  aims  thus^  and  mine  hair  blown  with 

the  windy 
Wild  as  that  desart;  and  let  all  about  me 
Tell  that  I  am  forsaken. *s>    Do  my  face 
(If  thou  hadst  ever  feeling  of  a  sorrow) 
Thus,  thus,  Antiphila:  Strive  to  make  me  look 
Like  Sorrow's  monument!    And  the  trees 

about  me, 
Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless ,  let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surges ;  and ,  behind  me. 
Make  all  a  desolation.   Look,  look,  wencht^s ! 
A  miserable  life  of  this  poor  picture! 
O/ynt.  Dear  madam!  » 

Asp,  I  have  done.     Sit  down;  and  let  us 
Upon  that  point  fix  all  our  eyes;  that  point 
there.  [ness 

Make  a  dull  silence,  till  you  feel  a  sudden  sad- 
Give  us  new  souls. 

Enter  Calianax, 

Cal.  The  king  may  do  this,  and  he  may  not 
doit: 
My  child  is  wrong'd,  disgrac'd.    Well,  how 
now,  huswives ! 


What,  at  your  ease?  Is  this  a  time  to  sit  still ? 
Up,  you  young  lazy  whores,  up,  or  l*llsmnge 

Qlym.  Nay,  good  my  lord.  [y^- 

Cai.  You'fl  lie  down  shortly.     Get  jou  in, 
and  work ! 
What,  are  you  grown  so  resty  you  want  heats  ?'• 
We  shall  have  some  of  tne  court-boj's  heat 
you  shortly. 

Ant.  My  lord,  we  do  no  more  than  we  are 
charged. 
It  is  the  lady*s  pleasure  we  be  thus  in  grief: 
She  is  forsaken. 

Cal,  There's  a  rogue  too ; 
A  young  dissembling  slave !  Well,  get  you  in  I 
I'll  have  a  bout  with  that  boy.  *Tis  high  time 
Now  to  be  valiant:  I  confess  my  youth  Pass? 
Was  never  prone  that  way.  What,  made  an 
A  court-stale?  Well,  I  wiH  be  valiant. 
And  beat  some  dozen  of  these  whelps  ^  I  will  I 
And  there's  another  of  'em,  a  trim  cheating 

soldier; 
rU  maul  that  rascal ;  h*as  out-brav'd  me  twice: 
But  now,  I  thank  the  eods,  I  am  valiant. 
Go,  get  you  in !  I'll  take  a  course  with  all. 

lExeunt^ 


ACT   III. 


.   Enter  Clean,  Strata,  and  Diphilus, 

Cle,  \7  OUR  sister  is  not  up  yet. 

^      Diph.  Oh,  brides  must  take  their 
morning's  rest;  the  night  is  troublesome. 

Stra.  But  not  tedious. 

Diph.  What  odds,  he  has  not  my  sister  s 
maidenhead  to-night? 

Stra,  No;  it's  odds,  against  aay  bridegroom 
living,  he  ne'er  gets  it  vvnile  he  lives. 

Dtph,  You're  merry  with  my  sister;  you'll 
please  to  allow  me  oie  same  freedom  with 
your  mother. 


Stra,  She's  at  your  service. 

Diph.  Then,  she's  merry  enough  of  her- 
self; she  needs  no  tickling.  Knock  at  the 
door. 

Stra,  We  shall  interrupt  them. 

Diph.  No  matter;  they  have  the  year  be- 
fore them.  Good-morrow,  sister!  Spare  your- 
self to-day;  the  night  will  come  a^n* 

Enter  Amintor. 

Amin,  Who's  there?  my  brother!  I'm  no 
readier  yet.    Your  s'lster  b  but  now  up. 


tricated  him  from  the  lab3nrinth  to  which  he  was  confined ;  and  embark'd  with  him  oa  hit 
return  to  Athens :  But  he  ungenerously  gave  her  the  drop  on  the  shore  of  the  island  Naxot. 
Aspatia  says,  her  case  is  in  ^ery  particular  similar,  except  as  to  the  wild  island. 

Mr.  Theobald. 

^*  Suppose,  I  stand.'\  This  is  one  of  those  passages,  where  the  poets,  rapt  into  a  glocious 
enthusiasm,  soar  on  the  rapid  wings  of  fancy.  Enthusiasm  I  would  call  tne  very  essence  of 
poetry,  since,  without  it,  neither  the  happy  conduct  of  the  fable,  the  justness  of  characters  or 
sentiments,  nor  the  utipost  harmony  of  metre,  can  altogether  form  the  poet.  It  is  the  frequency 
of  such  noble  flights  as  these,  and  their  amazing  rapidity,  that  sets  the  immortal  Shakespeare 
above  all  other  dramatic  poets;  and  suffers  none  of  our  own  nation  in  any  degree  to  approttdi 
him,  but  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Mr,  Seward, 

•»  And  let  all  about  me 

Be  teares  of  my  story,']  Thus  reads  the  oldest  copies;  from  which  Mr,  Theobald  alteo 
the  passage  to  '  he  teachers  qfmy  storp.*  The  second  edition,  printed  in  Fletcher's  time,  and 
eveiy  other  till  Mr.  Theobald's,  exhibit  the  reading  we  have  atlopted. 

Mr.  Theobald's  reading,  however,  coming  so  near  that  of  the  oldest  copy,  and  resembling 
the  manner  of  our  Authors,  is  extremely  plansible. 

^^  What,  are  you  grown  so  resty,  ^c]  The  old  man,  in  this  allusion,  compares  these  young 
wenches  to  lazy,  resty  mares,  that  want  to  be  rid  so  many  heats,  Mr,  Theobald, 
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Diph.  Yoa  look  as  you  had  lost  your  eyes 
to-night: 
I  think  you  have  not  slept. 

jimin.  I'faith  I  have  not. 

Diph.  You  have  done  better,  then. 

Amin,  Wc  ventured  for  a  boy:  When  he 
is  twelve. 
He  shall  command  against  the  foeaof  Rhodes. 
Shall  we  be  merry? 

Strat.  You  cannot ;  you  want  sleep. 

Amin.  Tis  true. — But  she. 
As  if  she  had  drank  Lethe,  or  had  made 
Even  with  Heav*n,  did  fetch  so  still  a  sleep. 
So  sweet  and  sound [^Astde, 

Diph,  What's  that? 

Amin.  Your  sister  frets  [me. 

This  morning;  and  does  turn  her  eyes  upon 
As  people  on  their  heddsman.  She  does  cnafe. 
And  kiss,  and  chafe aeain,  and  clap  my  cheeks : 
She's  in  another  wond. 

Diph.  Then  I  had  lost :  I  was  about  to  lay 
You  had  not  got  her  maidenhead  to-night. 

Amifi.  Ha!  he  does  not  mock  me? — You 
had  lost,  indeed; 
I  do  not  use  to  bungle. 

C/eo.  You  deserve  her.  [breath, 

Amin,  I  laid  my  lips  to  hers,  and  that  wild 
Tliat  was  so  rude  ana  rough  to  me  last  night. 
Was  sweet  as  April.     1*11  be  guilty  too. 
If  these  be  the  effects.  lAiide, 

Enter  Melanfms. 

Jfe/.' Good-day,  Amintor!  for^  to  me,  the 
name 
Of  brother  is  too  distant:  We  are  friends^ 
'And  that  is  nearer. 

Amin.  Dear  MelantiusI 
Let  me  behold  thee.    Is  it  possible? 

MeL  What  sudden  gaze  is  this? 

^jMii.  *Tis  wond' rous  strange!  [view 

MeL  Why  does  thine  eyes  desire  so  strict  a 
Of  that  it  knOws  so  well  ?  There's  nothing  here 
That  is  not  thine. 

Amin.  I  wonder  much,  Melantius, 
To  see  those  noble  looks,  that  make  me  think 
How  virtuous  thou  art:  And,  on  the  sudden, 
rris  strange  to  me  thou  shouldst  have  worth 

and  honour; 
Or  not  be  base,  and  false,  and  treacherous. 
And  every  ilL    But 

MeL  Stay,  stay,  my  friend; 
I  fear  this  sound  will  not  become  our  loves. 
No  more ;  embrace  me. 

Amin.  Oh,  mistake  me  not: 
I  know  thee  to  be  full  of  all  tliose  deeds 
That  we  frail  men  call  good;  but,  by  the 

course 
Of  nature,  thou  shouldst  be  as  quickly  chang'd 
As  are  the  winds;  dissembling  as  the  sea. 
That  now  wears  brows  as  smootn  as  virgins'  be, 

3'  Diph.  Lefs  see  you  walk. 

£vad  By  my  troth,  you're  spoird."]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions,  even  Mr.  Tlieo- 
bokPs.  As  it  is  impossible  the  words  thus  given  to  Evadne  should  be  spoken  by  her,  we  have 
varied  from  the  copies,  by  given  them  to  her  brother. 


Tempting  th^  merchant  to  invade  his  face. 
And  in  an  hour  calls  his  billows  up. 
And  shoots  'em  at  the  sun,  destroying  all 
He  carries  on  him. — Oh,  how  near  am  I 
To  utter  my  sick  thoughts!  [Aside. 

MeL  But  why,  my  friend,  should  I  be  so 
by  nature  ?  [tuous  thoughu 

Amm.  I've  wed  thy  sister,  who  hath  vjr- 

Enough  for  one  whole  family ;  and  it  is  strange 

That  you  should  feel  no  want,    [ning  for  me. 

^  MeL  Believe  me,  this  compliment's  toocun- 

Diph.  What  should  I  be  then,  by  the  course 
of  natnre. 
They  having  both  robb'd  me  of  so  much  virtue  ? 

Stra.  Oh,  call  the  bride,  my  lord  Amintor, 
That  we  may  see  her  blush,  and  turn  her  eyes 
'Tis  the  prettiest  sport !  [  jown  j 

I    Amin.  Evadne! 

£vad.  [within.']  My  lord! 

Amin.  Come  forth,  my  love! 
Your  brothers  do  attend  to  wish  you  joy. 

Evad.  I  am  not  ready  yet. 

Amin.  Enough,  enou^. 

Evad.  They'll  mock  me. 

Amin.  Faitn,  thou  shalt  come  in. 

Enter  Evadne. 

MeL  Good-morrow,  sister!  He  that  un- 
derstands [joy ; 
Whom  you  have  we<l,  need  not  to  wish  you 
You  have  enough :  Take  heed  you  benot  proud. 

Diph.  Oh,  sister,  what  have  you  done? 

Evad.  I  done!  why,  what  have  I  done? 

Stra.  My  lord  Ammtor  swears  you  are  no 

Evad.  Pish!  [maid  now.' 

Stra.  I'faith,  he  does. 

Evad.  1  knew  I  should  be  mock'd. 

Diph.  With  a  truth. 

Evad.  If  'twere  to  do  again,  in  faith,  I 
would  not  marry. 

Amin.  Nor  I,  by  Heav'n.  [Aside. 

Diph.  Sister,  IXda  swears  she  heard  you 
cry  two  rooms  off. 

Evad.  Fie,  how  you  talk! 

Diph.  Let's  see  you  walk,  Evadne.  By  my 
troth,  you're  spoil'd.^* 

Met.  Amintor! 

Amin.  Ha? 

MeL  Thou  art  sad, 

Amin.  Who,  I  ?  I  thank  you  for  that.  Shall 
Diphilus,  thou,  and  I,  sing* a  catch? 

Mel.  How! 

Amin.  Prithee,  let's. 

MeL  Nay,  that's  too  much  the  other  way. 

Amin.  I  am  so  light' ned  with  my  happiness  I 
How  dos^  thou,  love?  kiss  me.  [me. 

Evad.  I  cannot  love  you,  you  tell  tales  of 

Amin.  Nothing  but  what  become  us.  Gen- 

tfemen,  fworid. 

Would  you  had  all  such  wives,  and  all  the 
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That  I  tni^t  be  bo  wonder  I  You*re  all  sad : 
What,  do  you  envy  me?  I  walk,  methinks. 
On  water,  and  ne*er.smk,  I  am  so  light. 

Mel.  'TIS  well  you  are  so         [looks  thus. 

Amin.  Well,  how  can  I  be  other,  when  she 
Is  there  no  music  there?  let*s  dance. 

Mel.  Wh^,  this  is  strange,  Amintor! 

Amin.  I  do  not  know  myself^ 
Yet  I  could  wish  my  joy  were  less. 

I}iph.  rUmarrytoo,]fitwillmakeonethus. 

Evad.  Amintor,  hark.  [Aside 

Amin,  What  says  my  love?  I  must  obey. 

Evad.  You  do  it  scorvily,  'twill  bepercciv'd. 

Cleo,  My  lord,  the  king  is  here. 

Enter  King  and  Lysipus. 

Amin,  Where? 

Sir  a.  And  his  brother. 

King.  Good  morrow,  all! 
Amintor,  joy  on  joy  fall  thick  upon  thee! 
Aim1»  madam,  you  are  altered  since  I  saw  you  y 
I  must  salute  you>  you  are  now  another  s. 
How  UkM  you  your  night*s  rest*, 

Evad.  Ill,  Sir. 

Amin,  Ay»  *deed. 

She  took  but  little. 

Lys.  You*ll  let  her  take  more, 
,  And  thank  her  too,  shortly* 

King.  Amintor,  wert 
Thou  truly  honest  *till  thou  wert  married? 

Amin.  Ves,  Sir. 

King.  Tell  me,  then,  how  shews  the  sport 

Amin.  Why,  well.  [unto  thee? 

Kinf.  What  did  you  do?  [pies  use; 

Amxn.  No  more,  nor  less,  than  other  cou- 

You  know,  what  *tis;  it  has  but  a  coarse 
ns^ne.  [black  eve. 

King.  But,  t)rithce,3*  1  should  thmk,  by  her 
And  her  red  cneek,  she  should  be  quick  and 
In  this  same  business ;  ha  ?  [stirring 

An^n.  I  cannot  tell;  I  »e'eriry*d  other.  Sir; 
But  I  perceive  she  is  as  quick  as  you  deliver*d. 

King.  Well,  you  will  trust  nje  then,  Amin- 
To  chase  a  wife  for  you  again?  [tor, 

Amin..  No,  never.  Sir. 

Kinf.  Why,  like  you  this  so  ill? 

Amin.  So  well  I  like  her.  \     * 

For  this  I  bow  my  knee  in  thanks  to  you, 

3*  But',  prithee,  I  should  think,  &c.]  This  kin^  Is  a  very  vicious  character  throughout ;  first, 
in  debauching  the  sister  of  his  brave  and  victorious  general ;  and  then  in  marrying  her  to  a 
young  nobleman  of  great  hopes,  his  general's  darling  friend ;  and  forcing  him  to  break  a  con* 
tract  made  with  the  daughter  of  his  constable,  or  keejier,  of  his  citadel.  But  why  is  his  cha- 
racter so  monstrously  overcharged,  that  he  should,  to  the  impeachment  of  common  decency, 
question  the  abused  hvisband  about  his  wife's  complexion  and  vigour  in  conjugal  caresses  ;  and 
tnen  withdraw  her,  out  of  the  husband's  hearing,  to  sift  whether  she  had  not  submitted  to  let 
hira  pay  the  rites  of  an  husband?  This  b  a  piece  of  conduct  so  flagrantly  impudent,  that,  aban- 
doned as  we  may  be  in  private  enormities,  even  our  worst  rakes  would  shew  so  much  deference 
to  the  fair  sex,  as  not  to  let  it  pass  without  a  rebuke.  Mr.  Theohald. 

Mr.  Theobald  is  much  mistaken  in  his  impeachment  of  the  king's  character. — lie  says,  it  is 
monstrously  overcharged  with  vices.  But  does  not  history  afford  us  a  hundred  instances  of  such 
royal  monsters?  Indeed,  when  a  vicious  king  is  once  persuaded  that  he  hais  zl  divinity  about 
liim,  that  protect**  his  vices  and  exalts  him  above  the  reach  of  law  or  justice,  there  is  no  w^onder 
that  he  should  abandon  himself  to  all  manner  of  enormities,         Mr.  Seward, 

Mr.  Theobald's  remark  is  sensible  and  natural. 


And  untb  Heav*n  will  pay  my  mteful  tribute 

Hourly ;  and  do  hope  we  shall  draw  out 

A  long  contented  life  together  here. 

And  die  both,  full  of  grey  heirs,  in  one  day : 

For  which  the  thanks  are  yours.    But  if  the 

pow'rs 
That  rule  us  please  to  call  her  first  awky. 
Without  pride  spoke,  this  world  holds  not  a 
Worthy  to  take  her  room.  [wife 

King.  I  do  not  like  this. 
All  fortear  the  room,  but  you,  Amintor, 
And  your  lady.  I  have  some  speech  with  you^ 
That  may  concern  your  after  living  well,  [her  ? 

Amin.  He  will  not  tell  me  that  he  lies  v^ith 
If  he  do,  something  hcav'nly  stay  my  heart. 
For  I  shall  be  apt  to  thrust  this  arm  of  mine 
Toactsunlawfm! 

King.  You  will  suffer  me  to  talk      [pang? 
With  ner,  Amintor,  and  not  have  a  jealous 

Amin.  Sir,  I  dare  trust  my  wife  with  wbom 
To  talk,  and  not  be  jealous.  [she  dares 

King.  Howdoyoul'dLe 
Amintor? 

Evad.  As  I  did.  Sir. 

Kingf  How  is  that?  [pleasure, 

Evad.  As  one  that,  to  fulfil  your  will  and 
I  have  given  leave  to  call  me  wife  and  love. 

King.  I  see  tliere  is  no  lasting  faith  in  sin , 
They,  that  break  word  with  Heav'n,  will  break 

again 
With  all  the  world,  and  so  dost  thou  with  me. 

Evad.  How,  Sir? 

King.  This  subtle  woman*8  ignorance 
Win  not  excuse  you:  thou  hast  taken  oaths. 
So  great,  methought,  they  did  not  well  become 
A  woman's  mouth,  that  thou  would' st  ne'er 
A  man  but  me.  C^iyoy 

Evad.  I  never  did  swear  so;  you  do  me 

King.  Day  and  night  have  heard  it.  [wrong. 

Evad.  I  swore,  indeed,  that  I  would  never 
love 
A  man  of  lower  place;  but,  if  your  fortune 
Should  throw  you  from  this  height,  I  bad  you 

trust 
I  would  forsake  you,  and  would  bend  to  him 
That  won  your  throne :  I  love  with  my  ambi* 
Not  with  rAy  eyes.     But,  if  I  ever  yet    QtLon, 
Touch'd  any  otner,  leprosy  light  here 
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Upon  my  face;  which  for  your  royalty 

I  would  not  stain  I  j^me 

King,  Why,  thou  dissembleet,  and  it  is  in 
To  punish  thee. 

Kvad.  Why,  it  is  in  me,  then,  [body, 

Not  to  love  you,  which  will  more  afflict  your 
Than  your  punishment  can  mine.  [tnce. 

King.  But  thou  hast  let  Amintor  lie  with 

Evad.  I  have  not. 

King.  Impudence!  he  says  himself  so^ 

JBvw.  He  lyes. 

Kifig.  He  does  not.  [basely ! 

JSvad.  By  this  light  he  does,  strangely  and 
And  rU  prove  it  so.    I  did  not  shun  nira 
For  a  nighty  hut  told  him,  I  would  never  close 
With  him. 

King.  Speak  lower;  *tis  false. 

Evad.  I  am  no  man 
To  answer  with  a  blow ;  or,  if  I  were,  [true. 
You  are  the  king !  But  urge  me  not  5  it  is  most 

King.  Do  not  1  know  the  uncontrouled 
thoughts  [is  high 

That  youth  brings  with  him,  when  his  blood 
With  expectation,  and  desire  of  that 
He  long  nath  waited  for  ?  Is  not  hb  spirit. 
Though  he  be  temperate,  of  a  valiant  strain 
As  thisonr  age  l^thknown  ?  What  could  he  cb. 
If  such  a  sudden  speech  had  met  his  blood, 
But  ruin  thee  forever?  If  he  had  not  kill'd  thee. 
He  could  not  bear  it  thus — (he  is  as  we)— 
Or  any  other  wrong'd  man.'^ 

JEvad.  It  is  dissembling. 

King.  Take  him!  farewel !  henceforth  I  am 
thy  foe ; 
And  what  disgraces  I  can  blot  thee>  look  for. 

Evad.  Stay,  Sir! — Amintor!— You  shall 

Amin.  What,  my  love?  [hear.— Amintor ! 

Evad.  Amintor^  thou  hast  an  ingenuous 
look. 
And  shouldst  be  virtuous :  It  amazeth  me. 
That  thou  canst  make  such  base  malicious  lyes ! 

Amin.  What,  my  dear  wife ! 

Eoad.  Dear  wife !  I  do  despise  thee. 


Why,  nothing  can  be  baser  than  to  sow     . 
Dissention  amongst  lovers. 

Amin.  Lovers  I  who? 

Evad.  The  king  and  me. 

^wiw.  O,  Heav'n!  [out  distaste^ 

Evad.  VV^ho  should  live  long,  and  love  with- 
Wcrc  it  not  for  such  pickthanks  as  thysclfl 
Did  you  lie  with  me?  Swear  now,  and  be  pu- 
In  hell  for  this!  [nish'd 

Amin.  The  faithless  sin  I  made  . 
To  fair  Aspatia,  is  not  yet  reveng'd ; 
It  follows  me.     I  will  not  lose  a  word 
To  this  vile  woman :  ^*  Bat  to  you,  my  king. 
The  anguish  of  my  soul  thrusts  out  this  truth. 
You  are  a  tyrant  1  [thus. 

And  not  so  much  to  wrong  an  honest  man 
As  to  take  a  pride  in  talking  with  him  of  it. 

Evad.  Now,  Sir,  see  how  loud  this  fellow 
ly'd.  [know  how  men 

Amin.  You  that  can  know  to  wrong,  should 
Must  right  themselves:  What  punishment  is 
From  me  to  him  that  sliall  abuse  my  bed  ?  [due 
Is  it  not  death?  Nor  can  that  satisfy. 
Unless  I  send  your  Lives  through  all  the  land,'* 
To  shew  how  nobly  I  have  freed  myself. 

King.  Draw  not  thy  sword ;  thou  know*st 
I  cannot  fear  [weight 

A  8ttbject*s  hand;  but  thou  shalt  feel  the 
Of  this,  if  thou  dost  rage. 

Amin.  The  weight  of  that! 
Ifyou  have  any  worth,  for  Heav'n's  sake,  think 
I  (ear  not  swords;  for  as  you  are  mere  man, 
I  dare  as  easily  kill  you  for  this  deed. 
As  you  dare  think  to  do  it.    Buttuercis'*   » 
Divniity  about  you,  that  strikes  dead 
My  rising  passions :  As  you  are  my  king, 
I  fall  before  you,  and  present  my  sword 
To  cut  mine  own  flesh,  if  it  be  your  will, 
Alas !  I'm  nothing  but  a  multitude 
Of  walking  griefs !  Yet,  should  I  murder  you, 
I  might  before  the  world  take  the  excuse 
Of  madness :  For,  compare  my  injuries. 
And  they  will  well  appear  too  sad  a  weight  . 


^^  He  amid  not  hear  t/  iJiui ;  he  is  as  toe^ 

Or  any  other  wrong d  mcM."}  Thus  all  the  editions  read;  but  as  there  is  no  making 
jKnse  of  the  pasbage  so,  we  have  ventured  at  a  slight  alteration,  which,  we  Uiink,  restores  the 
Authors*  meaning. 

^  To  this  wild  woman.']  Thus  all  the  editions  read.  We  have  no  doubt  of  vile  being  the 
^origioal  word. 

^*  Unless  I  send  your  Lives  ihrougfi  all  the  land.]  To  send  people's  Lives  through  all  the 
land  is  certainly  a  very  odd  and  unprecedented  expression.  The  pocts^  doubtless,  must  have 
wrote  iimbs,  i.  e.  Unless  I  hew  you  to  pieces,  and  send  your  quarters,  (as  is  done  by  malefac- 
tors) throu^  the  kingdom,  to  let  your  subjects  know  my  injuries,  and  the  justice  of  my  revenge : 
Your  hare  deaths  cannot  satisfy  me.  Mr,  Sympson. 

We  must  difler  from  Mr.  Sympson,  even  in  the  first  observation  of  his  we  meet  with.  To 
tend  their  Xit;f'5  through  all  the  land,  means,  to  send  an  account  through  the  land  of  their 
%icious  mode  of  life,  and  criminal  connection. 

i6  ...I  hut  there  is  "    , 

Divinitj/  about  you,  that  strikes  dead 

My  risttig  passions  i]  So  Shakespeare  said,  before  our  Poets,  Iq  his  Hamlet  j^ 
Let  him  go,  Gertruae ;  do  not  fear  our  person : 
There's  such  divinity  doth  he^ge  a  king,- 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  tvnat  it  would; 


Y9h. 


Acts  little  of  its  will. 


Mr.  Theobald. 
D  • 
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l^or  reason  to  emfuitl  But^  fall  I  fiist 
Amongst  my  sorrows,  ere  my  treacherous  hand 
Touch  holy  things  1  But  why  (I  know  not  what 
I  have  to  say)  why  did  you  chuse  out  me 
To  make  thus  wretched  ?  There  were  thousand 
Easy  to  work  on,  and  of  state  enough,  [tools 
Within  the  bland. 

Evad,  I  would  not  have  a  fool; 
It  were  no  credit  for  me. 

Ainin.  Worse  and  worse! 
Thou,  that  dar'st  talk  unto  thy  husband  thusy 
Profess  thyself  a  whore,  and,  more  than  so. 
Resolve  to  be  so  still        It  is  my  fate 
To  bear  and  bow  beneath  a  thousand  griefs. 
To  keep  that  little  credit  with  the  world ! 
But  there  were  wise  ones  too  ^  you  might  have 
Another.  [ta*en 

King.  No ;  for  I  believe  thee  honest. 
As  thou  wert  valbnt. 

Amin.  All  the  happiness 
Bestowed  upon  me,  turns  into  disgrace. 
Gods,  take  your  honesty  again,  for  I 
Am  loaden  with  it  I  Gocxi  my  lord  the  king. 
Be  private  in  it. 

King,  Thou  may*st  live,  Amintor, 
Free  as  thy  king,  it  thou  wilt  wink  at  this. 
And  be  a  means  that  we  may  meet  in  secret. 

Amin.  A  bawd  1  Hold^  hold,  my  breast  1 
A  bitter  curse 
Seize  me,  if  I  forget  not  all  respects 
That  are  religious,  on  another  word 
Sounded  like  that;  and,  through  a  sea  of  sins. 
Will  wade  to  my  revenge,  though  I  should  call 
Fains  here,  and,  after  life,  upon  my  soul  I  [her ; 

King.  Well,  I  am  resolute  you  lie  not  with 
And  so  I  leave  you.  \Exil  King, 

Evad.  You  must  needs  be  pratmgj 
And  see  what  follows. 

Amin.  Prithee,  vex  me  not  I 
Leave  me :  1  am  afraid  some  sudden  start 
WiU  pull  a  murder  on  me. 

Evad,  I  am  gone; 
1  love  my  life  well.  [£>aV  Evadne, 

Amin,  I  hate  mine  as  much. 
This  *tis  to  break  a  troth!  1  should  be  glad. 
If  all  this  tide  of  grief  would  make  me  uiud. 

[Exii, 

Enter  Melanlius, 

Mel,  I'll  know  the  cause  of  all  Amintor's 
Or  friendship  shall  be  idle.  [griefs. 

Enter  Calianax. 

Cal.  O  Melantins,  my  daughter  will  die. 

Mel.  Trust  me,  I  am  sorry. 
*  Would  thou  hadst  ta*en  hcr'room! 

Cal,  Thou  art  a  slave, 
A  cut-throat  slave,  a  bloody  treacherous  slave! 

Mel,  Take  heed,  old  man;  thou  wilt  be 
And  lose  thine  offictt^.  [heard  to  rave. 


Cal.  I  am  valiant  grown. 
At  all  these  years,  and  thou  art  but  a  slave! 

Mel.  Leave!   Some  company  will  come, 

and  I  respect  [wish 

Thy  years,  not  tliee,  so  much,  that  I  could 

To  laugh  at  thee  alone.  [witli  thee. 

Cal,  I'll  spoil  your  mirth  :  I  mean  to  fight 
There  lie,  my  cloak!  This  was  my  father's 

sword. 
And  he  durst  fight.  Are  you  prepar*d  ? 

Mel.  Why  wilt  thou  doat  thyself  out  of  thy 
life? 
Hence,  get  thee  to  bed !  have  careful  looking- 
And  eai  warm  thin^,  and  trouble  not  me :  [to. 
My  head  is  full  of  thoughta,  more  wc^hty 
Than  thy  life  or  death  can  be. 

CaL  You  hate  a  name  in  war,  where  jou 
stand  safe 
Amongst  a  multitude ;  but  I  will  try 
What  you  dare  do  unto  a  weak  old  man, 
In  single  fight.  You  will  give  ground,  I  fear. 
Come,  draw.  [death 

Mel.  I  will  not  draw,  unless  thou  pulTst  thy 
Upon  thee  with  a  stroke.  There's  no  one  blow. 
That  thou  canst  give,  hath  strength  enough  t«> 

kill  me. 
Tempt  me  not  so  far  then :  llie  pow'r  of  earth 
Shall  not  redeem  thee. 

Cal.  I  must  let  him  alone; 
He's  stout  and  able;  and,  to  say  the  truth. 
However  I  may  set  a  face,  and  talk, 
I  am  not  valiant.     When  1  was  a  youth, 
I  kept  my  credit  with  a  testy  trick  I  had. 
Amongst  cowards,  but  durst  never  fi^t. 

Mel.  I  will  not  promise  to  preserve  your  life. 
If  you  do  stay. 

tal.  I  would  give  half  my  land 
That  I  durst  fight  witli  that  proud  man  a  little. 
If  I  had  men  to  hold  him,  1  would  beat  him 
Till  he  ask'd  me  mercy. 

Jiff/.  Sir,  will  you  begone?  [bea^ 

Cal.  I  dare  not  stay ;  but  1*1  Igo  home,  and 
My  servants  all  over  for  this.  [Exit  CalianasB^ 

Alel,  This  old  fellow  haunts  me  I 
But  the  distracted  carriage  of  my  Amintor 
Takes  deeply  on  me :  I  will  find  the  cause. 
I  fear  his  conscience  cries,  he  wrong'd  Aspati». 

Enter  Amintor, 

Amin.  Men's  eyes  n  re  not  "W)  subtle  to  percemj 
My  inward  misery :  I  bear  my  grief     [then? 
Hid  from  the  world.    How  art  thou  wretched 
For  aught  I  know,  all  husbands  are  like  me> 
And  every  one  I  talk  with  of  his  wife. 
Is  but  a  well  dissembler  of  his  woes. 
As  I  am.    'Would  I  knew  it;  for  the  rarcnest 
Afflicts  me  now. 

Mel,  Amintor,  we  have  not  enjoy*d  out 
friendship  of  late,  for  we  were  wont  to  change 
our  souls  in  talk.^' 


37  jTor  tee  were  wont  to  charge  our  soult  in  talk.'}  This  is  flat  nonsense,  by  the  mistake  of  » 
single  letter.  1  he  slight  alteration  I  have  made,  [inserting  change  for  charge\  gives  us  the  true 
meaning.     So,  in  A  King  and  No  King, 

'■  ■  '  or/or  honesty  to  interchange  my  losom  tvith,  &c. 
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Amin.  Melantius,  I  can  Cell  thee  a  good  jest 
of  Strato  and  a  lady  tlie  last  day. 

Jdel    How  was't? 

Amin.  Why,  such  an  odd  one  J 

MeL  I  have  long*d  to  speak  with  you;  not 
of  an  idle  jest,  that's  forc'o,  but  of  matter  you 
are  bound  to  utter  to  me. 

Amin.  What  U  that,  my  friend? 

Mel.  I  have  obscrv'd  your  words  [carriage 
Fall  from  vour  tongue  wildly ;  and  all  your 
Like  one  that  strove  to  shew  his  merry  mood, 
When  he  were  ill  dispos'd:   You  were  not 

wont 
To  put  such  scorn  into  your  speech,  or  wear 
Upon  3?our  face  ridiculous  ioliity. ,       [would 
Some  sadness  sits  here,  wnich  your  cunning 
Corer  o^er  with  smiles,  and  *twill  not  be. 
What  is  it? 

Amin.  A  sadness  here!  what  cause 
Can  fate  prm'ide  for  me,  to  make  me  so? 
Am  I  not  lov'd  through  all  this  isle?  The  king 
Rains  greatness  on  roe.     Have  I  not  received 
A  lady  to  my  bed,  that  in  her  eye 
Keeps  noounting  Bre,  and  on  her  tender  che«ks^^ 
Immutable  colour,  in  her  heart 
A  prison  for  all  virtue  2  Are  not  you. 
Which  is  above  all  joys,  my  constant  friend? 
W^bat  sadness  can  I  have?  No;  I  am  light, 
And  feel  the  courses  of  my  blood  more  warnp 
And  stirring  than  they  were.     Faith,  marry 
And  you  wSl  feel  so  unexpressM  a  joy     [too; 
In  chaste  embraces,  that  you  will  inaeea 
App?ar  another. 

Mei.  You  may  shape,  Ai^intor, 
Causes  to  cozen  the  whole  world  withal. 
And  yourself  too;  but  'tis  not  like  a  friend. 
To  hide  your  soul  from  me.    Tis  not  your 
nature 


To  be  thus  idle :  I  have  seen  Ttni  stand 
As  you  were  blasted,  *midst  ot  all  your  mirth; 
Call  thrice  aloud,  and  then  start,  feigning  joy 
So  coldly  I— -World,  what  do  I  here?  a  frienH 
Is  nothing.     Heav'n,  1  would  have  told  that 

man 
My  secret  sins!  Fll  search  an  unknown  land. 
And  there  plant  friendship;  all  is  wither'd  here. 
Comewithacompliment!  I  would  have  fought. 
Or  told  my  friend  *  he  ly'd,'  ere  sooth'd  him  so. 
Out  of  mybosom  J 

Amin.  But  there  is  notfiins;— ^ 

MeL  Worse  and  worse!  farewell  [friend. 
From  this  time  have  acquaintance,  but  no 

Amin,  Melantius,  stay:   You  shall  know 
what  it  is. 

Mel.  See,3»  how  vou  play'd  with  friendr 
ship!  3eadvis*d 
How  you  ffive  cause  unto  yourself  to  say. 
You  have  lost  a  friend. 

Amin,  Forgive  what  I  have  done; 
For  I  am  so  o  ergone  with  injuries 
Unheard-of,  that  I  lose  consideration 
Of  what  I  ought  to  do.    Oh,  oh  I 

Mel,  Do  not  weep. 
What  is  it?  May  I  once  but  know  the  man 
Hath  turn'd  my  friend  thus ! 

Amin.  I  had  spoke  at  first. 
But  that 

Mel,  But  what? 

Amin,  I  hekl  it  most  unfit 
For  you  to  know.    Faith,  do  not  know  it  yet. 

Mel,  Tho»>  seest  my  love,  that  will  keep 
company 
W^ith  thee  in  tears;  hide  nothing  then  from  me5 
For  when  I  know  the  cause  ofthy  distemper. 
With  mine  old  armour  Til  adorn  myself. 
My  resolution,  and  cut  through  thy  foes. 


And,  again, 

Afid  then  how  dare  you  offer  to  change  words  with  her  ? 

Mr*  Seward  and  Mr.  Sympson  concurred  with  me  in  starting  this  emendation. 

Mr.  Theobald, 

^'  ■■ and  on  her  tender  cheeks 

Inevitable  Colour i\  This  epithet,  I  know,  signifies,  not  to  be  avoided,  not  to  b» 
eschewed;  but  I  don* t  remember  that  it  takes  in  the  idea  of  not  to  he  resisted'^  which  is  the 
sense  required  here.  The  old  quarto  of  I619  has  it,  Immutable  colour, — but  metre  and  em- 
phasis prove  that  to  be  a  corrupted  reading;  out  of  which,  I  dare  be  confident,  I  have  extracted 
the  genuine  lection:  Inimitable  colour;  t,  e.  a  complection  not  to  be  paragon'd  by  nature,  nor 
imitated  by  art.  We  may  easily  account  for  the  depravation  at  press.  The  hand-writing  in 
those  times  was  almost  universally  what  we  call  secretary :  And  their  i's  were  wrote  without 
tittles  over  them.  Let  us  then  sec  how  minnte  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  t^vo  wofds«  and 
faow  liable  they  might  be  to  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other ; 

Inimitable, 

Iminutable,  ]ilr.  Theobald, 

We  have  inserted  Mr.  Theobald's  note,  because  we  think  his  conjecture  ingenious;  but 
have  not  ventured  to  disturb  the  text. 

'»  Mel.  6>e,  how  you  play'd  with  friendship,']  The  quarrelling  Scene,  which  is  novi^  coming 
on,  has  been  the  subiect  of  much  criticism  and  oontroversy,  Some  have  ory*d  it  up  above 
that  celebrated  ouarrelin  Euripides's  Iphigenia  at  Aulis,  betwixt  Agamemnon  and  his  brother 
Menelaos:  Ana  others  have  decried  it,  as  egregiously  faulty  in  the  motives,  and  progress;  the 
working  up,  and  declination  of  the  passions.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  venture  to  be  no  far- 
ther an  umpire  in  the  case,  than  in  pronouncing  that  I  have  always  seen  it  received  with  vehe- 
ment applause;  «uid  that  \  thipk  it  vety  aS^ting  oa  each  stde«  Mr,  Theobald. 
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Unto  thy  quiet  j  till  I  place  thy  heart 
As  peaceable  as  spotless  ionoccnce. 
What  is  it? 

Atn{n.  Why,  'tis  this It  is  too  big 

To  get  out ^Let  my  tears  make  way  awhile. 

Mel.  Punish  me  strangely,  Heav'n,  if  he 
escape  [this ! 

Of  life  or  fame,  that  brought  this  youth  to 

Amiu.  Your  sister 

Mel.  Well  said. 

Amin.  You  will  wi^'t  unknown. 
When  you  iiave  heard  it. 
Mel.  No. 

Amin.  Is  much  to  blame. 
And  to  the  king  has  given  her  honour  up. 
And  lives  in  whoredom  with  him. 

MeL  How  is  this? 
Thou  art  run  mad  with  injury,  indeed ; 
Thou  couldst  not  utter  this  else.  Speak  again  5 
For  I  forgive  it  freely ;  tell  thy  gnefs. 

Amin.  She's  wanton :  I  am  loth  to  say,  '  a 
whore,* 
Though  it  be  true.  [grow 

Mel.  Speak  yet  again,  before  thine  anger 
Up,  beyond  throwing  down :  What  are  thy 
griefe? 
Amin.  By  all  our  friendship,  these. 
Mel.  What,  am  I  tanfte? 
After  mine  actions,  shall  the  name  of  Friend 
Blot  all  our  family,  and  stick  the  brand 
Of  whore  upon  my  sister,  unreveng'd? 
My  diaking  flesh,  be  thou  a  witness  for  me. 
With  what  unwillingness  I  go  to  scourge 
This  railer,  whom  my  folly  bath  caird  Friend ! 
I  will  not  take  thee  basely ;  thy  sword 
Hangs  near  thy  hand  ^  draw  it,  that  I  may 

whip 
Thy  rashness  to  repentance.  Draw  thy  sword ! 
Jimin.  Not  on  thet,  did  tliine  anger  swell 
as  higli 
As  the  wild  surges.  Thpu  shouldst  do  me  ease 
Here,  and  eternally,  if  thy  noble  hand 
W^ould  cut  nae  from  my  sorrows. 

Mel.  This  is  base 
And  fearful.     They  that  use  to  utter  lies 
Provide  not  blows,  but  words,  to  qualify 
The  men  they  wrong'd.    Thou  hast  a  guilty 
.cause.  [like  this 

Amin,  Thou  pleasest  me ;  for  so  much  more 
Will  raise  my  an^er  up  above  my  griefs, 
(Which  is  a  passion  easier  to  6e  l^rne) 
And  I  shall  tnen  be  happy. 

Mel.  Take  then  more 
To  raise  thine  anger:  *Tis  mere  cowardice 
Makes  thee  not  draw  ^  and  I  will  leave  thee 

dead. 
However.    But  if  thoq  art  so  much  pressed 
With  guilt  and  fear,  as  not  to  dare  to  fight, 
I'll  ma£e  thy  memory  loath'd,  and  fix  a  scandal 
Upon  thy  name  for  ever. 

Amin.  Then  1  draw. 
As  justly  as  our  magistrates  their  swords 
To  cut  offenders  oflT    I  knew  before,      [you 
*Twould  grate  your  ears ;'  but  it  was  base  in 
To  urge  ^  weighty  secret  from  your  friend. 


And  then  rage  at  it.     I  shall  be  at  ease. 
If  I  be  kill'd  5  and  if  you  fall  by  me, 
I  shall  not  long  out-live  you. 

MeL  Stay  awhile. 
The  name  of  Friend  is  more  than  family. 
Or  all  the  world  besides :  I  was  a  fool ! 
Thou  searchinghuman  nature,  that  didst  wake 
To  do  me  wrong,  thou  art  inquisitive. 
And  thrust' st  me  upon  questions  that  will  take 
My  sleep  away!     Would  I  had  dy'd,   ere 

known 
This  sad  dishonour !  Pardon  me,  my  friend ! 
If  thou  wilt  strike,  here  is  a  faithful  heart; 
Pierce  it,  for  I  will  never  heave  my  liand 
To' thine.   Behold  the  power  thou  hast  in  me! 
I  do  believe  my  sister  is  a  whore, 
A  leprous  one !  Put  u p  t  by  sword ,  young  man. 
Amin.  How  should  I  bear  it  then,    she 
being  so? 
I  fear,  my  friend,  that  you  will  lose  me  shortly; 
And  I  shall  do  a  foul  act  on  myself. 
Through  these  disgraces. 

Mel.  Better  half  the  land 
Were  buried  quick  toother.     No,  Amin  tor; 
Thoushalthave  ease.  Oh,  this  adult*rous kin^ 
That  drew  her  to  it!  Where  got  he  the  spirit 
To  wrong  me  so? 

Amin.  What  is  it  then  to  me. 
If  it  be  wrong  to  you? 

Mel.  Why,  not  so  much : 
The  credit  of  our  house  is  thrown  away. 
Bat  ftt)m  his  iron  den  1*11  waken  Deam, 
And  hurl  him  on  this  kiM!  My  honesty 
Shall  steel  my  sword ;  and  on  its  horrid 'point 
I'll  wear  my  cause,  that  shall  amaze  the  eyes 
Of  this  proud  man,  and  \)e  too  glittering 
For  him  to  look  on. 

Amin.  I  have  quite  undone  my  fame. 
MeL  Dry  up  thy  watry  eyes. 
And  cast  a  manly  look  upon  my  faoe } 
For  nothing  is  so  wild  as  I,  thy  friend. 
Till  I  have  freed  thee.     Still  this  swelling 

breast  I 
I  go  thus  from  tliee,  and  will  never  cease 
My  vengeance  tifl  I  find  thy  heart  at  peace. 
Amin.  It  must  not  b^  sOt    Stay!  Miiieeyes 
would  tell 
How  lotli  I  am  to  this:  but,  love  and  tears^ 
Leave  me  awhile ;  for  1  have  hazarded 
All  that  this  world  c;iUs  happy,    Thou  hast 

wrought 
A  secret  from  f^e,  under  name  of  Friend, 
Which  art  could  ne'er  have  found,  nor  tor- 
ture wrung 
From  out  my  bosom :  Give  it  me  again  j 
For  r  will  find  it,  wheresoe'er  it  lies. 
Hid  in  the  mortal'st  part!  Invent  a  way 
To  give  it  back. 

MeL  Why  woidd  jtw  have  it  back  ? 
I  will  to  death  pursue  him  with  revenge. 
Amin.  Therefore  I  call  it  back  from  thee^ 
for  I  know 
Tliy  blo.»d  so  high,  that  thou  wilt  stir  in  this. 
And  shame  me  to  posterity.    Take  tp  thy 
weapon ! 
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Mel.  Hear  thy  fiiend,  that  hears  more  years 
than  thou. 

Amin,  I  will  not  hear!  but  draw,  or  I 

Mel.  Amintor!  pute 

Amin.  Draw  then ;  for  I  am  full  as  reso- 
As  fame  and  honour  can  inforce  me  be ! 
I  eannot  linger.     Draw ! 

Mel.  I  do.     But  is  not 
My  share  of  credit  equal  with  thine^ 
If  I  do  stir? 

Amin.  No ;  for  it  will  be  calPd 
HoDour  in  thee  to  spill  thy  sister's  blood , 
If  she  her  birth  abuse  j  and,  on  the  king, 
A  brave  revenge :  But  on  me,  that  have  walk*d 
With  patience  in  it,  it  will  fix  the  name 
Of  fearful  cuckold.  Oh,  that  word !  Be  quick. 

Mel.  Then  join  with  me. 

Amin.  1  dare  not  do  a  sin,  or  else  I  would. 
Be  speedy.  [that's  a  sin, 

Alel.  Then  dare  not  fight  with  me;  for 
His  grief  distracU  him:    Call  thy  thoughts 

again. 
And  to  thyself  pronounce  the  name  of  Friend, 
And  see  what  that  will  work.  I  will  not  fight. 

Amin.  You  must.  [sions 

Mel.  Iwillbekiirdfirst  Though  my  pas- 
Offcr'd  the  like  to  you,  'tis  not  this  earth 
Shall  buy  my  reason  to  it.    Think  awhile. 
For  you  are  (1  must  weep,  when  I  speak  that) 
Almost  besides  yourself. 

Amin.  Oh,  my  soft  temper! 
So  many  sweet  words  from  thy  sister's  mouth, 
I  am  a(radd  would  make  me  take  her  [deed. 
To  embrace,  and  pardon  her.  I  am  mad,  in- 
Aod  know  not  what  I  do.  Yet,  have  a  care 
Of  me  in  what  thou  dost. 

3Iel.  Why,  thinks  my  friend 
I  will  forget  his  honour?  or,  to  save 
The  brav^  of  our  house,  will  lose  his  fame. 
And  fear  to  touch  the  throne  of  majesty? 

Amin.  A  curse  will  follow  that;  but  rather 
live 
And  suffer  with  me.  [no  more. 

Mel.  ril  do  what  worth  shall  bid  me,  and 

Amin.  'Faith,  I  am  sick,  and  desp'ratcly,  I 
hope; 
Yet,  leaning  thus,  I  feel  a  kind  of  ease.   [you. 

Mel.  CoDie,  take  again  your  mirth  about 

^min.  I  shall  never  do' t.  [together; 

Mel.  I  warrant  you ;  look  up ;  we'll  walk 
Put  th^ne  arm  here;  all  shall  be  well  again. 

Amin'.  Thy  love  (oh,  wretched!)  ay,  thy 
love,  Mdantiusi 
Why,  I  have  nothing  else. 

Mel.  Be  merry  then.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Melantius  again, 

Mel.  This  worthy  young  man  may  do  vior 
lence 
Upon  himself;  but  1  have  cherish'd  him 


To  my  best  pow*r,  and  sent  him  smiling  from 

me. 
To  counterfeit  again.  Sword,  hold  thine  edge; 
My  heart  will  never  fail  me.     Diphilus! 
Thou  cpm'st  as  sent.^ 

Enter  Diphilus. 

Diph.  Yonder  has  been  such  lauding. 

Mel.  Betwbctwhom? 

Diph.  Why,  our  sister  and  the  king;  I 
thought  their  spleens  would  break)  they 
laugh'd  us  all  out  of  the  room. 

Mel.  They  must  weep,  Diphilus. 

Diph.  Must  they? 

Mel.  They  must 
Thou  art  my  brother;  and  if  I  did  believe 
Thou  hadst  a  base  thought,  I  would  rip  it  out. 
Lie  where  it  durst. 

Diph.  You  should  not;  I  would  first  mangle 
myself,  and  find  it. 

Mel.  That  was  spoke  according  to  our  strain^ 
Come,  join  thy  hands  to  mine. 
And  swear  a  firmness  to  what  project  I 
Shall  lay  before  thee. 

Diph.  You  do  wrong  us  both : 
People  hereafter  shall  not  say,  there  pass'd 
A  lx)nd,  more  than  our  loves,  to  tie  our  lives 
And  deaths  together. 

Mel.  It  is  as  nobly  said  as  I  would  wish. 
Anon  I'll  tell  you  wonders :  We  are  wrong'cK 

Diph.  But  I  will  tell  you  now,  we*ll  right 
ourselves, 

Mel.  Stay  not :  Prepare  the  armour  in  my 
house: 
And  what  friends  ymi  can  draw  nnto  our  side. 
Not  knowing  of  the  cause,  make  ready  too. 
Haste,  Diphilus,  the  time  requ'res  it.  haste! 
[Ejeit  Diphilus. 
I  hope  mv  cause  is  just;  I  know  my  blood 
Tells  me  it  is ;  and  I  will  credit  it. 
To  take  re^'cnge,  aird  lose  myself  withal. 
Were  idle ;  and  to  'scape  impossible. 
Without  I  had  the  fort,  which  (misery!) 
Remaining  in  the  hands  of  my  old  enemy 
Caliaiiax ^But  I  must  have  it.     See, 

Enter  Calianax. 
Where  he  comes  shaking  l^  me.    Grood  my 
lord,  [y^^h 

Forget  your  spleen  to  me ;  I  never  wrong'd 
But  would  have  peace  with  ev*ry  man. 

Cat.  Tis  well ; 
If  I  durst  fight,  your  tongue  would  lie  at  quiet. 

Mel.  You're  touchy  without  all  cause. 

Cal.  Do,  mock  me. 

Mel.  By  mine  honour  I  speak  truth. 

Cal.  Honour?  where  is't? 

Mel.  See,  what  starts  you  make  into  your 
hatred,  to  my  love  and  freedom  to  you.  I 
come  with  resolution  to  obtain  a  suit  of  you. 


^  Tliou  earnest  as  sent."]  This  is,  as  Horace  says  of  himself,  Brevis  esse  laloro,  obscurus  Jio. 
The  meaning  is,  thou  com'st  as  critically,  as  if  1  had  sent  for  thee.      Mr.  Theobald. 

Melantiqs  means,  you  come  at  suph  a  juncture,  it  seems  as  if  Heaven  had  sent  you  to  aid 
jny  scheme  of  vengeance. 
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Cal.  A  suit  of  me!  Tis  very  like  k  ehould 
be  granted.  Sir. 

MeL  Nay,  ao  not  hencse: 
'Tis  this;  you  have  the  keeping  of  the  fort. 
And  I  would  wish  you,  by  the  love  you  ought 
To  bear  unto  me,  to  deliver  it 
Into  my  hands. 

Cal.  I  am  in  hope  thou'rt  mad. 
To  talk  to  roe  thus. 

Mel.  But  there  is  a  reason 
To  move  you  to  it:  I  would  kill  the  king. 
That  wron^d  you  and  your  daughter. 

Cal.  Out,  traitor! 

Mel.  Nay,  but  stay:  I  caimot  *scape,  the 
deed  once  done. 
Without  I  have  this  fort. 

Cal.  And  should  I  help  thee) 
Now  thy  treacherous  mind  betrays  itself. 

Mel.  Come,  delay  me  not; 


[Act4. 

Give  me  a  sudden  answer,  or  dready 
Thv  last  is  spoke!  refuse  not  ofier*d  love. 
When  it  comes  clad  in  secrets. 

Cai.  U  I  say 
I  will  not,  he  will  kill  me;  I  do  see't 
Writ  in  his  looks;  and  should  I  say  I  will. 
He'll  run  and  tell  the  king.     I  do  not  shun 
Your  friendship,  dear  Melantius,  but  this 

cause 
Is  weighty ;  give  me  but  an  hour  to  think. 

Mel.  Take  it.     I  know  this  goes  unto  the 
king; 
But  I  am  arm*d.  [^ExU  MelumihUf 

Cal.  Methinks  I  feci  myself 
But  twenty  now  again !  this  6ghtin^  fool 
Wants  policy:  I  shall  revenge  my  girl. 
And  make  her  red  again.     I  pray,  mv  legi 
Will  last  that  pace  that  I  will  carry  tnem : 
I  shall  want  breath,  before  I  find  the  kinc. 


ACT  IV. 


Enlei'  Melantius f  Evadne,  and  a  lady. 

Mel.  ^AVEyoul 

^     Evad.  Save  you,  sweet  brother! 
Mel.  In  my  blunt  eye, 
Methinks,  you  look,  Evadne 

Evad.  Come,  you  would  make  me  blush. 
Mel.  I  would,^  Evadne:  I  shall  displease 

my  ends  else. 
Evad.  You  shall,  if  you  commend  me;** 
I  am  bashful. 
Come,  Sir,  how  do  I  look?  [me 

Mel.  I  would  not  have  your  women  hear 
Break  into  commendation  of  you;  *tis  not 
seemlv. 
Evad.  Go,  wait  me  in  the  {gUery.    Now 
speak.  [^Exeunt  ladies, 

Mel.  ril  lock  the  door  first. 
Evad.  Why?  [dance 

Mel.  I  will  not  have  your  gilded  things,  that 
In  visitation  with  their  Milan  skins. 
Choke  up  my  business. 
Evad.  You  are  strangely  disposed,  Sir. 
Mel.  Good  madam,  not  to  make  you  merrv. 
Evad.  No;  if  you  praise  me,  it  will  maKe 
me  sad. 


Mel.  Such  a  sad  commendation  I  have  for 
you. 

Evad.  Brother,  the  court  hath  made  yoq 
witty. 
And  learn  to  riddle, 

Mel.  I  praise  the  court  for*t:  Has  it  learnt 
you  nothing? 

Evad.  Me?  [handsome, 

Mel.  Ay,  Evadne;   thou  art  young  and 
A  lady  of  a  sweet  complection. 
And  such  a  flowing  carriage,  iliat  it  cannot 
Chuse  but  inHame  a  kingdom. 

Evad.  Gentle  brother!  [man^ 

Mel.  *Tis  yet  in  thy  repentance,  foolish  wo^ 
To  make' me  gentle. 

Evad.  How  is  this? 

Mel.  Tis  base;  [all 

And  1  could  blush,  at  these  years,  thorough 
My  honour'd  scars,  to  come  to  such  a  parly. 

Evad.  I  Understand  you  not. 

Mel.  You  dare  not,  fool !  [brancc. 

They,  ihat  commit  thy  faults,  fly  the  remem-> 

Evad.  Mv  faults.  Sir!  I  would  have  you 

know,  I  care  not  [head. 

If  they  were  written  here,  here  in  my  fore- 

Mef.  Thy  body  is  too  little  for  the  story;** 


♦»  You  shall,  if  you  command  me;]  Thus  all  the  editions:  t.  e.  If  you  bid  me  blush,  I 
shall.  Evadne  is  very  obsequious  in  this  condescension :  but  this,  I  dare  say,  was  not  the  Poets' 
intentions.  They  meant  she  .should  say;  '  Nay,  if  you  commend  me,  I  am  bashful,  and  shall 
*  blush  at  your  praises  :*  And  this  is  confirmed  by  what  Melantius  immediately  subjoins  to  \u 

Mr.  Theobald, 
♦*  Thy  body  is  too  lit  tie  for  the  story,  . 

The  lusts  of  which  would  fill  another  woman,  '  ^ 

Though  she  had  twins  within  jier.]  This  is  mode -reasoning,  and  primA  facie  shews  its 
absurdity.  Surely,  if  a  woman  has  twins  within  her,  she  can  want  very  little  more  to  fill  her 
up.^  I  dare  be  confident,  1  have  restored  the  Poets'  genuine  reading.  The  propriety  of  the 
reasoning  is  a  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  the  emendation^  ]|fr.  Thcolald. 

Mr* 
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The  Imt  of  which  would  fill  another  wornan^ 
Though  she  had  twins  within  her. 

Evad.  This  {•9anicy:  [^*y- 

Look  vou  intmdc  no  more!  There  lies  your 
Mel.  Thou  art  my  way,  and  I  will  tread 
iipon  thee. 
Till  I  find  truth  out 
Evad,  What  truth  is  that  yon  look  for? 
Mel.  Thy  long'lost  honour.    'Would  tlie 
gods  had  set  me 
&ther  to  grapple  with  the  pk^ne,  or  stand 
One  of  their  loudest  bolts!   Come,  tell  me 

quickly. 
Do  it  without  enforcement,  and  take  heed 
You  swell  me  not  above  my  temper,     [port? 
Evad.  How,  Sir !  where  got  you  this  re- 
Mei.  Where  there  were  people,  in  every 

place. 

Evad.  They  and  their  seconds  of  it  are  base 

people: 

Believe  them  not,  they  ly*d.  [wretch! 

Mei.  Do  not  play  with  minean^r,  do  not, 

1  come  to  know  that  desperate  fool  that  drew 

thee 
From  thy  fair  life :  Be  wise,  and  lay  him  open. 
J^'rad.  Unhand  me,  and  learn  manners! 
Such  another 
Forr^tfulness  forfeits  your  life. 
Mel.  Quench  me  this  mighty  humour,  and 
then  tell  me  [it. 

Whose  whore  you  arc ;  for  vou  arc  one,  I  know 
l^t  all  mine  honours  pcribn,  but  Fll  find  him, 
lliou^  he  lie  lock  a  up  in  thy  blood!  Be 

sudden ; 
There  is  no  facing  it,  and  be  not  flatter'd  1 
The  burnt  air,  when  the  Dog  reigns,  is  not 

fouler 
Than  thy  conta^ous  name,  *till  tliy  repentance 
(If  the  gods  grant  thee  any)  pMrgctny  sickness. 
Evad.  Begone!  You  are  my  brother ;  that's 
vour  safety.  [brother, 

Mel.  I'll  be  a  wolf  first!  Tis,  to  be  thy 
An  infamy  below  the  sin  of  coward. 
I  am  as  for  from  being  part  of  thee. 
As  thou  art  from  thy  virtue:  Seek  a  kindred 
*Mong5t  sensual  beasts,  and  make  a  goat  thy 

brother; 
A  fjoat  is  cooler.    Will  you  tell  me  3ret? 
Evad.  If  you  stay  here  and  rail  thus,  I  shall 
tell  you,  [mand, 

I'll  have  you  wh{pp*d!  C5et  you  to  your  com- 
And  there  preach  tp  your  centinels,  and  tell 
them 


What  a  brave  man  you  are  i  I  shall  laugh  at 
you. 
meL  You're  grown  a  glorious  whore! 
Where  be  your  fighters? 
What  mortal  fool  durst  raise  thee  to  this  daring. 
And  I  alive?  By  my  just  sword,  h'  ad  safer 
Bestrid  a  billow  when  the  angrj^  North 
Plows  up  the  sea,  or  made  Heav*n's  fire  his 

food! 
Work  me  no  higher.    Will  you  discover  yet  ? 
Evad.  The  fellow's  mad :  Sleep,  and  speak 

sense. 

Mei.  Force  my  sWolFn  heart  no  further: 

I  would  save  thee.  [not : 

Your  great  maintainers  are  not  here,  they  dare 

*Wouid  they  were  all,  and  arm'd !  I  would 

»peakloud;  [tell  me  h 

Here's  one  should  thunder  to'em!  will  you 

Thou  hast  no  hope  to  'scape :  He  that  dares 

most. 
And  damns  away  his  soul  to  do  thee  service,. 
Will  sooner  fetch  meat  from  a  hungry  lion. 
Than  come  to  rescue  thee ;  thou'st  death  about 
thee.*'  [virtue,, 

Who  has  undone  thine  hononr,  poison'd  thj 
And,  of  a  Imely  rose,  left  thee  a  canker ^ 
Evad.  Let  me  consider. 
3l€i.  Do,  whose  child  thou  wert. 
Whose  honour  thou  hast  murdefd,  whose 

grave  open'd. 
And  so  puird  on  the  gods,  that  in  their  justice 
Thev  must  restore  him  flesh  again,  and  life, 
Ancf  raise  his  dry  bones  to  revenge  this  scandal. 
Evad.  The  gods  are  not  of  my  mind;  they 
had  better  [here. 

Let  'era  lie  sweet  still  in  the  earth;  they*irstiiik 
Mel.  Do  you  raise  mirth  out  of  mv  easiness? 
Forsake  me,  then,  all  weaknesses  of  nature. 
That  make  men  women  I  Speak,  you  whore, 

speak  truth  1 
Or,  by  the  dear  soul  of  thy  sleeping  father. 
This  sword  shall  be  thy  lover!  Icll,  or  I'll 
kill  thee;  [serve  it. 

And,  when  thou  hast  told  all,  thou  wilt  de- 
Evad.  You  will  not  murder  me? 
Mel.  No;  'tis  a  justice,  and  a  noble  one. 
To  put  the  light  out  of  such  base  offenders. 
Evad.  Help!  [help  thee. 

Mel.  By  thy  foul  self,  no  human  help  shall 
If  thou  cnest!  When  I  have  kill'd  thee,  as  I 
Vow'd  to  do  if  thou  confess  not,  naked,  [have 
As  thou  hast  lefl  thine  honour,  will  Ilcave 
thee; 


Mr.  Theobald  rrads^ 


>  would  Jlil  another  womant 


As  though  sh'ad  Iwins  witfiin  A«t; 
from  which  it  b  evident,  he  has  misunderstood  our  Authors;  They  do  not  mean  an  internal, 
but  an  external  filling.  Your  whole  l>ody,  says  Melantius,  is  so  far  from  beins;  large  enough  to 
cofitaio  an  account  of  your  lusts,  that,  if  it  were  wrote  all  over,  there  would  stiU  remain  enough 
of  the  story  to  cover  tne  body  of  another  woman,  even  though  she  were  swelled  with  twins. 
Hither  way,  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  thought  and  expression  are  rather  uncouth. 
♦'  Thoust  death  about  thee: 

lias  undone  thine  honour.']  The  latter  editions  read,  *  he  has  undone;'  that  it  should  be 
icho,  and  that  Melantius  is  still  questioning  Evadne  about  the  destroyer  of  her  innocence,  is 
not,  we  think,  to  be  doubted. 
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[Act  4. 


That  o^  thy  branded  flesh  the  world  may  read 
Thy  black  shame^  and  my  justice.    Wilt  thou 

iivad.  Yes.  [bend  yet? 

Mel.  Up,  and  begin  your  story. 

Evad.  t>h,  I  am  miserable  1 

MeL  'Tis  true,  thou  art.   Speak  truth  still. 

Evad,  I  have  offeiKied : 
NoWe  Sir,  forgive  me. 

Mel.  With  what  secure  slave? 

Evad.  Do  not  ask  me.  Sir « 
^liiie  own  remembrance  is  a  misery 
Too  mighty  for  me. 

MeL  Do  not  fail  back  again  i 
Mv  sword's  unsheathed  yet. 

Evad.  What  shall  I  doi 

MeL  Be  true,  and  make  your  fault  less. 

Evad.  I  dare  not  tell. 

MeL  Tell,  or  Til  be  this  daya-killbg  thee. 

Evad.  Will  you  forgive  me  then? 

MeL  Stay ;  I  must  ask  [nature 

Mine  honour  first. — I've  too  much  foolish 
In  me :  Speak. 

Evad.  Is  there  none  else  here?  [too  many. 

MeL  None  but  a  fearful  conscience;  that's 
Whois't? 

Evad.  Oh,  hear  me  eently.  It  was  the  king. 

MeL  No  more.     My  worthy  father's  ami 
my  services 
Are  lib'rally  rewarded.     King,  I  thank  theel 
For  all  my  dangers  and  my  wounds,  thou  hast 

paid  'me 
.  In  my  own  metal :  These  are  soldiers'  thanks! 
How  long  have  you  liv'd  thus^  Evadne? 

Evad.  Too  long. 

MeL  Too  late  you  fi  nd  it.  Can  you  be  sorry  ? 

Evad.  *^^^ould  I  were  half  as  blameless. 

MeL  Evndne,  thoa  wilt  to  thy  trade  again! 

Evad.  First  to  my  grave. 

MeL  'Would  gods  th'  hadst  been  so  blest. 
Dost  thou  not  hate  this  king  now?  prithee 
hate  him.  [thee,  curse  him. 

Couldst  thou  not  curse  him?    I  command 
Curse  till  the  eods  hear,  and  deliver  him 
To  thy  just  wishes!  Yet,  I  fear,  Evadne, 
You  had  rather  play  your  game  out. 

Evad.  No;  1  feel 
Too  many  sad  confusions  here,  to  let  in 
Any  loose  flame  hereafter,     [one  brave  anger 

MeL  Dost  thou  not  feel,  mong  all  thc^. 
That  breaks  out  nobly,  and  directs  thine  arm 
To  kill  this  base  king? 

Evad.  All  the  oods  forbid  it! 

MeL  No;  all  uie  gods  require  it,  they  are 
dishonour'd  in  him. 

Evad.  ^Tis  too  fearful.  [enoush 

3feL  You're  valiant  in  his  bed,  and  bold 
To  be  a  stale  whore,  and  have  your  madam's 
name 


Discourse  for  grooms  and  paM ;  and,  hereafter. 
When  his  cool  majesty  ham  laid  you  l^. 
To  be  at  pension  with  some  needy  Sir, 
For  meat  and  coarser  cloaths :  Thus  far  you 
Come,  you  shall  kill  him.        [linow  no  fear. 

Evaa.  Good  Sir!  t^mother  hitn. 

MeL  An  'twere  to  kiss  him  dead,  thoud^st 
Be  wise,  and  kill  htm.     Canst  thou  live,  and 

know 
What  noble  minds  shall  make  thee,  see  thyself 
Found  out  with  ev'ry  finger,  made  tlie  shame 
Of  all  successions,  and  in  this  gre^c  ruin 
Thy  brother  and  thy  noble  husband  broken? 
Thou  shalt  not  livie  thus.    Kneel,  and  swear  tm 

help  me. 
When  1  shall  call  thee  to  it;  or  by  all 
Holy  in  Heav'n  and  earth,  thou  shalt  not  live 
To  breathe  a  full  hour  longer;  not  a  thought  \ 
Come,  'tis  a  righteous  oath<    Give  me  ihy 
hands,**  [wealth 

And,  both  to  Heav'n  held  up,  swear,  by  that 
This  lustful  thief  stole  from  thee,  when  I  say  it. 
To  let  his  foul  soul  out. 

Evad.  Here  I  swear  it ; 
And,  all  you  spirits  of  abused  ladies. 
Help  me  m  this  performance! 

3/e/.  Enough.  Thismustbeknowntonone 
But  you  and  I,  Evadne :  not  to  your  lord. 
Though  he  be  wise  and  noble,  and  a  fcllo\T 
Dares  step  as  far  into  a  worthy  action 
As  the  most  daring;  ay,  as  far  as  justice. 
Ask  me  not  why.     Farewel.         [£ai/  McL 

Evad*  'Would  I  could  say  so  to  my  black 
disgrace !  [*  fnended , 

Oh,  where  have  I  been  all  this  time?  how 
That  I  should  lose  m3rself  thus  desperately. 
And  none  for  pity  shew  me  how  Z  wand  red  ? 
There  is  not  in  Uie  compass  of  the  liglit 
A  more  unhappy  creature :  Sure,  I  am  mon- 
strous! [chiefs 
For  I  have  done  those  follies,  those  mad  mi»- 
Would  dare  a  woman.**  Oh,  my  loaden  soul. 
Be  not  so  cruel  to  me ;  choke  not  up 

Enter  Amintor. 

The  way  to  my  repentance!  Oh,  my  lord! 

Amin.  How  now? 

Evad.  M)r  much-abused  lord!        [Kneels  \ 

Amin.  This  cannot  be !  [hope  ii ; 

Evad.  I  do  not  kneel  to  live;  I  dare  not? 
The  wrongs  I  did  are  greater.  Look  u[x>h  me,  | 
Though  I  appear  with  all  my  faults. 

Amtn.  Stand  up.  { 

This  is  a  new  way  to  beget  more  sonrovr :  ♦* 
Heav'n  knows  I  have  too  many !  Do  not  mock 
me :  C^^'^^Dgs, 

Though  I  am  tame,  and  bred  up  with  mj 
Which  are  my  fbster-brodiers,  I  may  leap. 


^  Give  me  thy  hand.]  Thus  say  all  the  editions ;  but  the  sense  of  the  following  lines  requirci 
us  to  read  hands,  in  the  plural — '  both  to  Heaven  held  up.* 

*^  fVould  dare  a  woman  J]  i.  e.  would  scare,  would  fright  her  out  of  her  wits  to  commit. 

Mr.  Theobald. 

^  This  is  no  new  way,  QTc]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  majority  of  the  copies.     Ii  is  uivi 
doiibtedly  sense;  but  that  which  we  have  followed  n  more  elegant. 
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like  a  hand-woIf»  into  my  natural  wildness. 
And  do  an  outrage.  Prithee,  do  not  mock  me. 
Evad.  Mywnolelife  is  so  leprous,  it  infects 
All  my  repentance.  I  woilld  buy  your  pardon. 
Though  at  the  highest  set;  even  with  my  life. 
That  slight  contrition,  that's  no  sacrifice 
For  what  I  have  committed. 

Amin.  Sure  I  dazzle : 
There  cannot  he  a  faith  in  that  foul  woin^m 
Hiat  knows  no  god  more  mighty  than  her 

mischiefs.  [faults. 

Thou  dost  still  worse,  still  num'ber  on  thy 
To  press  my  poor  heart  thus.    Can  I  believe 
There's  any  seed  of  virtue  in  that  woman 
Left  to  shoot  up,  that  dares  go  on  in  sin. 
Known,   and  so  known  as  thine  is?    Oh, 

Evadne! 
''Would  there  were  any  safety  in  thy  sex,*^ 
That  I  might  put  a  thousand  sorrows  off. 
And  credit  thy  repentance!  But  I  must  not: 
TTiou  hast  brought  me  to  that  dull  calamity. 
To  that  strange  misbelief  of  all  the  world. 
And  all  things  that  are  in  it,  that  I  fear 
1  shall  fall  like  a -tree,  and  find  my  grave. 
Only  remembVinsthat  I  grieve. 

Evad.  My  lord. 
Give  me  your  griefs :'  You  are  an  innocent, 
A  soul  as  white  as  Heav'n ;  let  not  my  sins 
Perish  your  noble  youth.  I  do  not  fall  here 
To  shadow,  by  dissembling  with  my  tears, 
(As,  all  say,  women  can),  or  to  maKe  less. 
What  my  hot  will  hath  done,  which  Heav*n 

and  you 
Know  to  be  tougher  (ban  the  hand  of  time 
Can  cut  from  man's  remembrance.     No,  I 

do  not : 
I  do  appear  the  same,  the  same  Evadne,  [ster ! 
Drest  in  fhe  shames  I  liv'd  in ;  the  same  mon- 
But  these  are  names  of  honour,  to  what  I  am: 
I  do  present  myself  the  foulest  creature, 
Most  poisonous,  dang*  reus,   and  despis'd  of 

men, 
Lema  e'er  bred,  or 'Nilus!  I  am  hell,      [me, 
*Tin  you,  my  dear  lord,  shoot  your  light  into 
The  beams  of  )[our  for^eness.  I  am  soul  -sick. 
And  wither  with  the  fear  ofone  condemn'd, 
*TiIl  I  have  got  your  pardon. 

Amin.  Rise,  Evadne.  .f  thee. 

Those  hcav*nly  powers  that  put  this  good  into 
Grant  a  continuance  of  it  I  I  forgive  thee : 
Make  thyself  worthy  of  it;  and  take  heed. 
Take  heed,  Evadne,  this  be  serious. 
Mock  not  the  pow'rs  above,  that  can  and  dare 
Give  thee  a  great  example  of  their  justice 
To  all  ensuing  eyes,  if  thou  playest 
With  thy  repentance,  the  best  sacrifice. 
Evad.  I  nave  done  nothing  good  to  win 

belief,  [tures, 

^ly  life  hath  been  so  faithless.     All  the  crea- 
Made  for  Heav'n's  honours,  have  their  ends, 

and  good  ones. 
All  but  the  coz'niug  crocodiles,  false  women ! 


They  reign  here  like  those  p^gues,  those  kil- 
ling sores. 
Men  pray  against ;  and  when  they  die,  like  tales 
III  told  and  unbelievM,  they  pass  away. 
And  go  to  dust  forgotten !  But,  my  lord, 
Those%hort  days  I  shall  number  to  my  rest 
(As  many  must  not  see  me)  shall,  thou^ 

too  late. 
Though  in  m^y  evening,  yet  perceive  ii  will; 
Since  1  can  do  no  good,  because  a  woman. 
Reach  constantly  at  something  that  is  near  itjL  . 

I  will  redeem  one  minute  of  my  age,'^*/***.  ^  T.  .  Af 
Or,  like  another  Niobe,  I' U  weep        El  *•  '^  1^ '  ]^  vJ 
'Till  I  am  water.  ttXl    t%i  A/t 

Amin,  I  am  now  dissolv'd:  ^ 

My  frozen  soul  melts.  May  each  sin  tliotibast. 
Find  a  new  mercy !  Rise ;  I  am  at  peace. 
Hadst  thou  been  thus,  thus  excellently  good» 
Before  that  devil  king  tempted  thy  frailtv. 
Sure  thou  hadst  made  a  star !  Givem&tlw  nand. 
From  this  time  I  will  know  thee  j  and,  as  far 
As  honour  gives  me  leave,  be  thy  Amintor. 
When  we  meet  next,  I  will  salute  thee  fairly. 
And  pray  the  gods  to  give  thee  happy  days. 
My  cnarity  shall  go  along  with  thee. 
Though  my  embraces  must  be  far  from  thee. 
I  should  have  kill'd  thee,  hut  this  sweet  re^ 
pentance  [Uiee-— 

liocks  up  my  vengeance ;  for  which  thus  I  kiss 
The  last  kiss  we  must  take  I  And  'would  to 

Heav'n 
The  holy  priest,  that  gaie  our  hands  together. 
Had  giv  n  us  equal  virtues!  Go,  Evadne ; 
The  gods  thus  part  our  bodies.     Have  a  care 
My  honour  falls  no  farther:  I  am  well  then. 
Evad.  All  the  dear  joys  here,  and,  above, 
hereafter,  [lord ; 

Crown  thy  fair  soul !  Thus  I  take  leave,  my 
And  nei'er  shall  you  see  the  foul  Evadne,  [may 
'Till  she  have  try'd  all  hononr'd  means,  that 
Set  her  in  rest,  and  wash  her  stains  away. 

[Exeun!L 

Banquet.    Enter  King  and  Calianax. 

Hautboys  play  mtUn. 

King.  I  cannot  tell  how  I  should  credit  this 
Prom  you,  that  are  his  enemy. 

Cat,  I'm  sure 
He  said  it  to  me;  and  Fll  justify  it     [sword. 
What  W8V  he  dares  oppose*-tut  with  my 

King.  But  did  he  break,  without  all  cir- 
cumstance. 
To  you,  his  foe,  that  he  would  have  the  fort. 
To  kill  me,  and  then  'scape? 

Cal  If  he  deny  it, 
I'll  make  him  blush. 

King.  It  sounds  incredibly. 

Cal.  Av,  so  does  ev'ry  thing  I  say  of  late. 

King.  J*  ot  so,  Calianax. 

Cal  Yes,  I  sliould  sit 
Mute,  whilst  a  rogue  with  strong  arms  cuts 
your  throat 


♦^  ffould  there  were  any  safety  in  thy  seoc.^  i.  e,  any  security,  any  trust,  or  belief,  to  be 
reposed  in  thera.  mr.  Tncolald, 

Vot.  I.  K  (I 
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King.  Well,  I  will  try  him ;  and,  if  this  be 
I'll  pawn  my  life  V\l  find  it.  If 't  be  false  ftrue. 
Ana  that  you  clothe  vour  hate  in  such  a  lye. 
You  «hall  hereafter  dote  in  your  own  house. 
Not  in  the  court. 

Cal.  Why,  if  it  be  a  lye,  [it. 

Mine  ears  are  false;  for,  I'll  be  sworn,  I  heard 
Old  men  are  good  for  nothing:  You  were  best 
Put  me  to  death  for  hearing,  and  free  him 
For  meaning  it     You  would  have  trusted  me 
Once,  but  the  time  is  alter'd. 

King.  And  will  still. 
Where  I  may  do  with  justice  to  the  world : 
You  have  no  witness. 

Cal.  Yes,  myself. 

King.  No  nwre, 
I  mean,  there  were  that  heard  it. 

CaL  Howl  no  more? 
Would  you  have  more?  why,  am  not  I  enough 
To  hang  a  thousand  rogues? 

Kine'.  But,  so,  you  may 
Hang  honest  men  too,  if  you  please. 
.   CaL  I  may ! 

'Tis  like  I  will  do  so:  There  are  a  hundred 
Will  swear  it  for  a  need  too,  if  I  say  it 

King.  Such  witnesses  we  need  not. 

CaL  And  'tis  hard 
If  my  word  cannot  hang  a  hoist' rous  knave. 

King.  Enough.    Wnere's  Strato? 

Enter  Strato. 

S/ra.  Sir  1  [Amintorin; 

King.  Why,  where  is  all  thecompany  ?  Cal  I 
Evadne.  Where's  my  brother,  and  Slelantius  ? 
Bid  him  come  too ;  and  Diphilus.    Call  all 

\Exit  Strato. 
That  arc  without  there. — If  he  should  desire 
The  combat  of  yon,  'tis  not  in  the  pow'r 
Of  all  our  lawp  to  hinder  it;  unless 
We  mean  to  quit  'em. 

CaL  Whv,  ifyou  do  think 
'Tis  fit  an  ofd  man,  and  a  counsellor,  [it. 

Do  fight  foKwhat  he  says,  then  you  may  grant 

Enter  Amintor,  Evadne,  Melantius,  Diphilus, 
Lysippus,'  Cleon,  Strato. 

King.  Come,  Sirs!  Amintor,  thou  art  yet  a 

bridccjoom. 
And  I  will  use  thee  so:  Thou  shalt  sit  down. 
Evadne,  sit;  and  you,  Amfntor,  too: 
This  banquet  is  for  you,  Sir.  Who  has  brought 
A  mcny  tale  about  him,  to  raise  laughter 
Amongst  our  wine?  Why,  Strato,  where  art 

thou? 
Thou  wilt  chop  out  with  them  unseasonably. 


When  I  desire  them  not.  [then. 

Stra.  'Tis  my  ill  luck,  Sir,  so  to  spend  them 
King.  Reach  me  a  bowl  of  wine.     M  elan- 
Art  sad.**  [tius,  thou 

Mel.  I  should  be.  Sir,  the  merriebt  here. 
But  I  have  ne'er  a  story  of  my  own 
Worth  telling  at  this  time. 

King.  Give  me  the  wine. 
Melantius,  I  am  now  considering 
How  easy  'twere,  for  any  man  we  trust. 
To  poison  one  of  us  in  such  a  bowl,     [knave, 
Mel.  I  think  it  were  not  hard.  Sir,  for  a 
CaL  Such  as  you  are.  [well 

King.  I' faith,  'twere  easy:  It  becomes  us 
To  get  plain-dealing  men  about  ourselves^ 
Such  as  you  all  are  nere.     Amintor,  to  thee ; 
And  to  thy  fair  Evadne. 

3l€l.  Have  you  thought  of  this,  Calianax? 

{_Apart. 
CaL  Yes,  marry,  have  I. 
Mel.  And  what's  your  resolution?       [you. 
CaL  You  shall  have  it,  soundly,  I  warrant 
King.  Reach  to  Amintor,  Strato. 
Amin.  Here,  my  love. 
This  wine  will  do  thee  wrong,  for  it  will  set 
Blushes  upon  thy  checks;  and,  'till  thou  dost 
A  fault,  'twere  pity. 

King.  Yet,  I  wonder  much 
At  the  strange  desperation  of  these  men. 
That  dare  attempt  such  acts  here  in  our  state : 
He  could  not  'scape,  that  did  it. 

Mel.  Were  he  Known, 
Impossible. 

King.  It  would  bo.  known,  Melantius. 
MeL  It  onp;ht  to  be :  If  he  got  then  away. 
He  must  wear  all  our  lives  upon  his  sword. 
He  need  not  fly  the  island ;  he  mu^  leave 
No  one  alive. 

King.  No;  I  shoidd  think  no  man  [man. 

Could  kill  me.  and 'scape  clear,  hut  that  old 

CaL  But  I !  heaven  bless  me!  I !  should  I, 

my  lic^e? 
King.  I   do  not  think  thou  would'st ;  but 
vet  thou  might' St; 
For  thou  hast  in  thy  hands  the  means  to  'scape. 
By  keepiui^  of  the  fort.     He  h;i5,  Melantius, 
And  he  has  kopt  it  well. 

McL  F^om  cobweb?,  Sir, 
'Tis  clean  swept :  I  can  find  no  other  art 
In  keeping  of  it  now :  'Twas  ne'er  besieg'd 
Since  he  commanded  it. 

Cal.  1  slrtll  be  sure 
Of  your  good  word :  But  I  have  kept  it  safe 
From  such  as  you. 

Mel.  Keep  your  ill  temper  in : 


^  King.  Reach  me  a  howl  of  wine:  Melantius^  thou  art  sad. 

Amin.  I  should  be.  Sir,  Sec.']  I  have  adjusted  the  metre,  which  was  confused :  and,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  old  qunrto  in  l6l(),  attlxcd  the  re[)ly  to  the  ri^ht  character.  The  king 
addressed  himself  to  Melantius;  and  what  impertinence  it  is  in  Amintor  to  take  his  friend's 
answer  out  of  his  mouth.  Mr.  Theolald. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  the  answer  belongs  to  Alelantiu? ;  not  only  for  the  rcascm  Mr.Tlieo- 
bald  giN'es.  which  hat  some  force,  but  because  the  kinp;  has  Just  told  Amintor,  that  *  the  ban- 
quet wa$.fpr  him,'  and  asks,  *  who  has  brought  a  merry-  tale  about  him?'  and  then  immediately 
addresses  Melantius,  telling  him  *  he  is  sad;'  to  which  It  is  natural  for  Melantius  to  reply. 
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1  speak  DO  malice.    Had  my  brother  kept  it, 
I  should  have  said  as  much. 
.  King.  You  are  not  merry.  Plianax, 

Brother,  drink  wine.  Sit  you  all  still ! — Ca- 
I  cannot  trust  thus:  I  have  thrown  out  words. 
That  would  have  fetch'd  warm  blood  upon  the 
Of  j^uilty  men,  and  he  is  never  mov'd ;  fclieeks 
He  knows  uo  such  thing.  [^Apart, 

CaL  1  mpudence  may  'scape. 
When  feeble  virtue  is  accused. 

King,  He  must. 
If  he  were  j^uilty,  feel  an  alteration 
At  this  our  whisper,  whilst  we  j)oint  at  him ; 
You  see  he  does  not. 

Qfl.  Let  him  hang  himself: 
What  care  I  what  he  does?  This  he  did  say. 

A'f/Mf.  Melantius,  you  can  easily  conceive 
What  1  liave  meant;  tor  men  that  arc  in  fault 
Can  subtly  apprehend,  when  others  aim 
At  what  they  do  amiss.   But  1  forgive 
Freely,  before  this  man.     Heav'n  do  so  too! 
I  wilf  not  touch  thee,  so  much  as  with  shame 
Of  telline:  it.     Let  it  be  so  no  more. 

CaL  Why,  this  is  very  fine. 

Mel.  I  cannot  tell 
WTiat  'tis  you  mean ;  but  I  am  apt  enough 
Rudely  to  thrust  into  an  ignorant  fault. 
But  let  me  know  it :  Happily,  'tis  nought 
But  misconstruction  -,  and,  where  I  am  clear, 
I  will  not  take  forgiveness  of  the  gods. 
Much  less  of  you.  , 

King.  Nay,  if  you  stand  so  stiff, 
I  shall  call  back  my  mercy. 

MeL  I  want  smoothness 
To  thank  a  man  for  pardoning  of  a  crime 
I  never  kne%v.  [to  shew  vou 

King.  Not  to  instruct  your  knowledge,  \)ut 
My  ears  art  ever)'  where,  you  meant  to  kill  me. 
And  get  the  fort  to  'scape. 

Mel.  Pardon  me.  Sir; 
My  bluntness  will  be  pardoned :  Yen  preser\'e 
A  race  of  idle  people  here  about  you. 
Facers  and  talkers,'**  to  defame  the  worth 
Of  those  that  do  things  worthy.     The  man 

that  utter'd  this 
Had  pcrish'd  without  food,  be' t  who  it  will," 
But  for  this  arm,  that  fenc'd  him  from  the  foe. 
And  if  1  thought  you  gave  a  faith  to  this, 
TTie  plainness  of  my  nature  would  speak  more. 
Gi\'e  me  a  pardon  (for  you  ought  tO'do't) 
To  kill  him  that  spake  this. 

Cai.  Ay,  that  will  be 
The  end  of  all:  Tiien  I  am  fairly  paid 
For  all  mv  care  and  service. 

Mel.  That  old  man. 
Who  calls  me  enemy,  and  of  whom  I 
■'Though  I  will  never  match  my  hate  so  low) 
Haxe  no  good  thought,  would  yet,  I  think, 
excuse  me. 


And  swear  he  thought  me  wrongM  in  this. 

CaL  Who,  1?  [tome 

Thou  shameless  fellow  I  Didst  thou  not  speak 
Of  it  thyself? 

MeL  Oh,  then  it  came  from  him  ? 

CaL  From  me!  who  should  it  come  from, 
but  from  me  ? 

MeL  Nay,  1  believe  your  malice  is  enou^ : 
But  1  have  lost  my  anger.    Sir,  I  hope 
You  are  well  satisfied. 

King.  Lysi|)pus,  chear 
Amintor  and  nis  lady ;  there's  no  sound 
Comes  from  you ;  I  will  come  and  do't  myself. 

Amin.  You  have  done  already.  Sir,  for  me, 
1  thank  you. 

Kine.  Melantius,  I  do  credit  this  from  him. 
How  slight  soe'er  you  make't. 

MeL  ^is  strange  you  should,  [man's  word, 

CaL  'Tis  Strang  he  should  believe  an  old 
That  never  ly'd  in  s  life. 

MeL  I  talk  not  to  thee ! 
Shall  the  wild  words  of  this  distemper'd  man. 
Frantic  with  age  and  sorrow,  make  a  breach 
Betwixt  your  majesty  and 'me?  'Twas  wrong 
Tv>  hearken  to  him;  but  to  credit  him. 
As  much,  at  least,  as  I  have  pow'r  to  bear. 
But  pardon  me — whilst  1  sp^  only  truth, 
I  may  commend  myself — 1  have  bestow'd 
My  careless  blood  with  you,  and  should  be  loth 
To  think  an  action  that  would  make  me  lose 
That,  and  my  thanks  too.  When  1  was  a  boy, 
1  thrust  myself  into  my  country's  cause, 
And  did  a  deed  that  pluck'd  five  years  from 
time,  [king. 

And  styl'd  me  man  then.     And  for  you,  my 
Your  subjects  all  have  fed  by  virtue  of 
My  arm.    This  sword  of  mine  hath  plow'd 
'And  reapt  the  fruit  in  peace  ;5°    [the  ground, 
And  you  yourself  have  liv'd  at  home  in  ease. 
So  terrible  I  grew,  that,  without  swords. 
My  name  hath  fetch'd  you  conquest:   And 

my  heart 
And  limbs  are  still  tlie  same;  my  will  as  great 
To  do  you  senice.    Let  me  not  be  paid 
With  such  a  strange  distrust. 

Kin^.  Melantius, 
I  held  It  great  injustice  to  believe 
Thine  enemy,  and  did  not ;  if  I  did, 
I  do  not;  let  that  sau\ry.  .  What,  struck 
With  sadness  all?  More  winel 

CaL  A  few  fine  words  [villain! 

Have  overthrown  my  truth.     Ah,  th'art  a 

MeL  Why,  thou  wert  better  let  me  have 
the  fort. 
Dotard!  I  will  discrace  thee  thus  for  ever: 
There  shall  no  credit  lie  upon  thy  words. 
Think  better,  and  deliver  it.  [^/IparL 

CaL  My  liege. 
He's  ai  me  now  again  to  do  it.     Speak ; 

■♦9  Eaters  and  talkers^  Most  of  the  latter  editions  concur  in  this  reading ;  which  is  evidently 
rorrupi.  Facers,  and  facings,  are  words  used  by  our  Authors  to  express  shameless  people  and 
•j'rnutcry. 

5°  And  they  have  reapt  the  fruit  of  it  in  pcacc?^  Tims  Mr.  Seward  prints  this  line.  Weth'iik 
:fae  altcniion  judicious ;  but  do  not  chuse  to  depart  so  far  from  the  old  copies. 
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Deny  ft,^  ifthoa  canst.    ExamiQe  him 
While  he  is  hot;  for  if  he  cool  again> 
He  will  forswear  it. 

King.  This  is  lunacy, 
I  hope^  Melantius. 

Mel.  He  hath  lost  himself 
Much,  since  his  daughter  missM  the  happiness 
My  sister  gain'd ;  and,  though  he  call  me  foe, 
I  pily  him. 

C'al.  Pity?  a  pox  upon  you  !  [the  Masque, 

Mel.  Mark  his  disorder'd  words !  And,  at 
Dlagoras  knows,  he  rag  d,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
And  call'd  a  lady  whore,  so  innocent 
She  understood  him  not.    But  it  becomes 
Both  you  and  me  too  to  forgive  distraction : 
Pardon  him,  as  I  do. 

Cai.  1*11  not  speak  for  thee, 
For  all  thy  cunning.    Ifyou  will  be  safe. 
Chop  off  his  head ;  for  there  was  never  known 
So  impudent  a  rascal. 

King.  Some,  that  love  him, 
'  Get  him  to-bcd.    Why,  pity  should  not  let 
Ag«  make  itself  contemptible ;  we  must  be 
AU  old;  have  him  away. 

Mel.  Calianax,  [home^ 

The  king  believes  you;  come,  you  snail  go 
And  rest;  you  have  done  well. — ^You*ll  give 

it  up 
When  I  have  usM  you  thus  a  month,  I  hope. 

[Apart, 

€al.  Now,  now,  'tis  plain.  Sir ;  he  does 
move  me  still. 
He  says,  he  knows  1*11  give  him  up  the  fort. 
When  hehasusM  me  thus  a  month.  I  am  mad. 
Ami  not,  still ? 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cal.  I  shall  be  mad  i  ndeed,  if  you'do  thusl 
Why  should  you  trust  a  sturdy  fellow  there 
(That  has  no  virtue  in  him  ;  alfs  in  his  sword) 
Before  me  ?  Do  but  take  his  v/eapons  from  him. 
And  he*8  an  ass;  and  Vm  a  very  fool. 
Both  with,  him,  and  without  him,  as  you  use 

Omnet.    Ha,  ha,  ha!  [me. 

iftrtg.  'Tiswell,  Calianax.   But  if  you  use 
This  once  again,  I  shall  intreat  some  other 
To  see  your  offices  be  well  discharg'd. 
Be  merry,  gentlemen ;  it  grows  somewhat  late. 
Amintor,  thou  wouldst  be  a-bed  again. 

Amin.  Yes,  Sir. 

King.  And  you,  Evadnc.     Let  me  take 
Tliee  in  my  arms,  Melantius,  and  believe 
Thou  art,  as  thou  deserv'st  to  be,  my  friend 
Still,  and  for  ever.-    Good  Calianax, 
Sleep  soundly ;  it  will  bring  thee  to  thyself. 

[^Exeuni. 

Maneni  Melantius  and  Calianax, 

Cal.  Sleep  soundly !  1  sleep  soundly  now, 
I  hope; 
I  coutd  not  be  thus  else    How  dar'st  thou  stay 
Alone  with  me>  knowing  how  thou  hast  us'd 
me?  [and  that's 

Mel.  You  cannot  blast  me  with  your  tongue. 
The  strongest  part  you  have  about  you^ 
'  Cal.  Ay, 


Do  look  for  some  great  punishment  fbr  this: 
For  I  begin  to  forwt  all  my  hate. 
And  take  t  unkindly  that  mine  enemy 
Should  use  me  so  extr' ordinarily  scnrviiy. 

Mel.     I  shall  melt  too,  if  you  begin  to  take 
Unkindnesses:  I  never  meant  you  hurt. 

Cal.  Thou' Itanger  me  again.  Thou  wretched 

rogue,  C^ing ;. 

Meant  me  no  hurt!  Disgrace  me  with  the 

Lose  all  my  offices!  TTiis  is  no  hurt. 

Is  it?  I  prithee,  what  dost  thou  call  hurt?  [not  j 

Mel.  To  poison  men,  because  they  love  me 
To  call  the  credit  of  mens'  wives  in  question;. 
To  murder  children  betwixt  me  and  land  ; 
This  is  all  hurt. 

Cal  All  this  thou  think'st,  is  stport; 
For  mine  is  worse :  But  use  thy  will  with  me ;. 
For,  betwixt  grief  and  anger,  I  could  cry. 

Mel.   Be  wise  then,  and  be  safe;    thou 
may'st  revenge.  [o'  thee. 

Cal.  Ay,  o*  the  King?   I  would  revenge 

Mel.  That  you  must  plot  yourself. 

Cal.  I'm  a  fine  plotter.  [the  kin*' 

Mel.  The  short  is,  1  will  hold  thee  with 
In  this  perplexity,  till  peevishness 
And  thy  disgrace  have  laid  thee  in  thy  grave. 
But  if  inou  wilt  deliver  up  the  fort, 
I'll  take  thy  trembling  body  IflTmy  arms. 
And  bear  thee  over  dangers :  Thou  shalt  hold 
Thy  wonted  state. 

Cal.  If  I  should  tell  the  king. 
Canst  thou  deny 't  a^in? 

Mel.  Try,  and  bcJievc.  [about. 

Cal.  Nay  then,  thou  canst  bring  any  thing 
Thou  shall  have  the  fort 

Mel.  Why.  well; 
Here  let  our  nate  be  buried ;  and  this  hand 
Shall  right  us  both.    Give  me  th5^iiged  brea&t 
To  compass. 

Cal.  Nay,  I  do  not  love  thee  yet; 
I  cannot  well  endure  to  look  on  thee : 
And,  if  I  thought  it  were  a  courtesy,  Q^rM ; 
Thou  should'st  not  have  it    But  I  am  dis- 
My  offices  are  to  be  ta'en  away ; 
And,  if  I  did  but  hold  this  fort  a  day, 
1  do  believe,  the  King  would  take  it  from  mc, 
And  ^ive  it  thee,  things  are  so  strangely  car- 
ried. (Icnow 
Ne'er  thank  me  for't;  but  yet  the  Kin^  shall 
There  was  some  such  thing  in 't  I  told  him  of; 
And  that  1  was  an  honest  man. 

Mel.  He'll  buy 
That  knowledge  very  dearly.     Diphilus,^ 

Enter  Diphilus, 

Whsit  news  with  thee  ? 

Diphj  This  were  a  night  indeed 
To  do  it  in :  The  King  hath  sent  for  her. 

Mel.  She  shall  pertorm  it  then.     Go,  Di- 
philus,  •  [friend. 

And  take  from  this  good  man,  my  wortliy 
The  fort;  he'll  give  it  thee. 

Diph.  Have  you  got  that?  [thou  deny 

Cat.  Art  thou  of  the  same  breed?  Caml 
This  to  the  king  too? 
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IHpk.  With  a  conficEence 
As  great  as  his. 

CaL  Faith,  like  enoush. 

Mel.  Away,  and  use  him  kindly. 

Co/.  Touch  not  me^ 
I  hate  the  whole  strain.     If  thou  follow  me, 
A  great  way  off,  I'll  give  thee  up  the  fortj 
And  hang  yourselves. 

Mei.  Segone. 

Diph,  He's  finely  wrought. 

[Exeunt  CaL  and  Dipk. 

Mel.  This  is  a  night,  'spit»  of  astronomers. 
To  do  the  deed  in.     I  wiU  wash  the  stain. 
That  rests  upon  our  house,  off  with  his  blood. 

Enter  Aminlor, 

Amin.  Melantius,  now  assist  me:  If  thou 
be' St 
That  which  thou  say'st,  assist  mo.    I  have  lost 
All  my  distempers,  and  have  found  a  rage     » 
So  pleasing  I  Help  me. 

MeL  Who  can  see  him  thus,         [friend? 
And  not  swear  vengeance?  What's  the  matter^ 

Amin.  Out  with  thy  sword  ^  and,  hand  in- 
hand  with  me. 
Rush  to  the  chamber  of  this  hated  kin^ ; 
And  sink  him,  with  the  weight  of  all  his  sins. 
To  hell  for  eper. 

Mel.  'Twere  a  rash  attempt. 
Not  to  be  done  with  safety.     Let  your  reason 
Plot  your  revengp,  and  not  your  passion. 

Amin.  If  thou  refusest  me  in  these  extremes, 
Hiou  art  no  friend :  He  sent  for  her  to  me ; 
By  Heav'n,  to  me,  mpelf  I  And,  I  must  tell 
you. 


I  love  her,  as  a  stranger;  there  is  worth 
In  that  vile  woman,  worthy  things,  Melantius; 
And  she  repents.    I'll  do  t  myself  alone^ 
Thoueh  I  be  slain.    Farewel. 

Met.  He'll  overthrow 
My  whole  design  with  madness.    Amintor, 
Think  what  thou  dost:  I  dare  as  much  as 
Valour ;  [tor,. 

But  'tis  the  king,  the  king,  the  king,  Amin- 
With  vrhom  tSou  fightest! — I  know  he's 

honest. 
And  this  will  work  with  him.  [Aside. 

Amin.  I  cannot  tell 
What  thou  hast  said ;  but  thou  hast  charm'd 

my  sword 
Out  of  my  hand,  and  left  me  shaking  here> 
Defenceless. 

Mel.  I  will  take  it  up  for  thee, 

Amin.  What  a  wild  beast  is  uncollected 
roan! 
The  thing,  that  yre,  call  honour,  bears  us  all 
Headlong  to  sin,  and  yet  itself  is  nothing. 

Mel.  Alas,  how  variable  are  thy  thoughts! 

Amin.  Just  like  my  fortunes:  I  was  run  to 
that 
I  purpos'd  to  have  chid  thee  for.    Some  plot, 
I  did  distrust,  thou  hadst  against  the  king, 
Bv  that  old  fellow's  carriage.     But  take  heed ;. 
Tnere's  not  the  least  limb  growing  to  a  king. 
But  carries  thunder  in  it. 

Mel,  I  have  none 
Against  him.  [her,. 

Amin.  Why,  come  then ;  and  still  remem- 
We  may  not  think  revenge. 

MeL  I  will  remember.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Evadne  and  a  gentleman. 

Evad.  CIR,  is  the  king  a-bed? 

^     Gent.  Madam,  an  hour  ago. 

Evad.  Give  me  the  key  then,  and  let  none 
be  near; 
Tis  the  king's  pleasure.  Ptwere  mine. 

Gent.  I  understand  you,  madam;  'would 
I  must  not  wish  good  rest  unto  your  ladyship. 

Evad.  You  talk,  you  talk.  [king 

Gent.  Tis  all  I  dare  do,  madam ;  but  the 
Will  wake,  and  then 

Evad.  Saving  your  imagination,  pray,  good 
nighti  Sir. 

Gent.  A  go<Kl  night  be  it  tlMli,  and  a  long 
one,  madam.     I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

[King  a-hed. 

Evad.  The  night  grows  horrible  j  and  all 


about  me 


Like  my  black  purpose.     Oh,  the  conscience 
Of  a  lost  virgin!  wnither  wilt  thou  pull  me? 
To  what  things,  dbmal  as  the  depth  of  hell. 
Wilt  thou  provoke  me?  Let  no  woman  dare 
From  this  hour  be  disloyal,  if  her  heart  be  flesh. 
If  she  have  blood,  and  can  fear :  'Tis  a  daring 
Above  that  desperate  fool's  that  left  his  peace. 
And  went  to  sea  to  fight.     'Tis  so  many  sins. 
An  age  cannot  repent  *em ;  *'  and  so  great. 
The  gods  want  mercy  for  I  Yet,  I  must  through 

'era. 
I  have  begun  a  slaughter  on  my  honour. 
And  1  must  end  it  mere.     He  sleeps.    Good 

Heav'ns! 
Why  give  you  peace  to  this  untemperate  breast. 
That  hath  so  long  transgress'd  you?  I  must 

kill  him. 
And  I  will  do  it  bravely :  The  mere  joy 
Tells  me,  I  merit  in  it.    Yet  I  must  not 


•*tis  so  many  siris. 


An  age  cannot  prevent  "em ;]  Mr.  Theobald,  we  think  judiciously,  makes  the  alteration  we 
have  followed. 
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Thus  tamely  do  it,  as  he  sleeps^  that  were 
To  rock  him  toqnother  worla:  My  vengeance 
Shall  take  him  waking,  and  then  lay  before  him 
The  number  of  his  wrongs  and  punishments. 
'  ril  shake  his  sins  Uke  furies,  till  I  waken 
His  evil  ancel,  his  sick  conscience  j 
And  then  Fll  strike  him  dead.    King,  by  your 
leave :  [Ties  his  arms  to  the  bed. 

I  dare  not  trust  your  strength.     Your  Grace 

and  I 
Must  grapple  upon  even  terms  no  more. 
So:  Ii  he  rail  me  not  from  my  resolulion, 
I  shall  be  strong  enough.    My  lord,  the  king! 
My  lord!  He  sleeps,  as  if  he  meant  to  wake 
No  more.     My  lord!  Is  he  not  dead  already? 
Sir!  My  lord! 

King.  Who's  that? 

Mvad,  Oh,  you  sleep  soundly.  Sir ! 

King,  My  dear  Evadne, 
I  have  been  dreaming  of  thee.    Come  to-bed. 

Evad.  I  am  come  at  length.  Sir  j  but  how 
welcome?  [Evadne? 

King.  What  pretty  new  device  is  this. 
What,  do  you  tie  me  to  vou?  By  my  love 
This  is  a  quaint  one.    Come,  my  dear,  and 

kiss  me ; 
I'll  be  thy  Mars ;  ^t  to-bed,  my  queen  of  love : 
Let  us  be  caught  together,  that  the  gods 
May  see,  and  en\7  our  embraces. 

Evad.  Stay,  Sir,  stay ; 
You  are  too  hot,  and  I  have  brought  you  physic 
To  temper  your  high  veins.  [warm ; 

King.  Prithee,  to-bed  then ;  let  me  take  it. 
There  ihou  shalt  know  the  state  of  my  body 
.  better.  [body ; 

Evad.  1  know  you  have  a  surfeiteu  foul 
And  you  must  bleed. 

King.  Bleed! 

Evad.  Ay,  you  shall  bleed !  Lie  still  j  and, 
if  the  devil,  '\^^*^^ 

Your  lust,  will  give  you  leave,  repent.    This 
Comes  to  redeem  the  honour  that  you  stole. 
King,  my  fair  name;  which  nothing  but  thy 
Can  answer  to  the  world.  [death 

King.  How's  this,  Evadne?  [breast 

Evad.  I  am  not  she ;  nor  bear  I  in  tliis 


So  much  cold  spirit  to  be  call'd  a  woman. 
I  am  a  tyger ;  I  am  any  thing 
That  knows  not  pity.    Stir  not!  Ii  thou  dost, 
ni  take  thee  unprepar'd ;  thy  fears  upon  ihee. 
That  make  thy  sins  look  double;  and  so  scad 

thee  [menus'* 

(By  my  revenge,  I  will)'  to  look  those  tor- 

Prtpar'd  for  sucli  black ^ouls.  [possible : 

7w//£».  Thou  dost  not  mean  tliis;  'tis  iin- 

Tliou  art  too  sweet  and  gentle. 

Evad.  No,  1  am  not. 
I  am  as  foul  as  thou  art,  and  can  number 
As  many  such  hells  here.     I  was  once  fair. 
Once  1  was  lovely ;  not  a  blowing  rose 
More  chastely  sweet,  till  thou,  thou,  thou  foul 

canker,  [virtue, 

(Stir  not)  didst  poison  me.    I  was  a  world  of 
Till  your  curst  court  and  you  (Hell  bless  vou 

for't!) 
With  your  temptations  on  temptations. 
Made  me  give  up  mine  honour;  for  which, 
I'm  come  to  kill  thee.  [King, 

King.  No! 
Evad.  I  am. 

A'i/ig.  Thou  art  not!  [gentle, 

I  prithee  speak  not  these  things:  Inou  art 
And  wert  not  meant  thus  rugged. 

Evad.  Peace,  and  hear  me.  [mercy 

Stir  nothing  but  your  tongue,  and  that  for 
To  those  above  us;  by  whose  lights  1  vow. 
Those  blessed  fires  that  shot  to  see  our  sin. 
If  thy  hot  soul  had  substance  with  thy  blood, 
I  would  kill  that  too;  which,  being  past  my 

steel,  54 
My  tongue  shall  reach.    Thou  art  a  sliamelcss 

villain! 
A  thin^  out  of  the  overcharge  of  nature; 
Sent,  like  a  thick  cloud,  to  disjxfrse  %  plague 
Upon  weak  catching  women !  such  a  tyrant. 
That  for  his  lust  would  sell  away  his  subjects; 
Ay,  all  his  Hcav'n  hereafter! 

King.  Hear,  Evadne, 
Thou  soul  of  sweetness,  hear!  I  am  thy  King. 
Evad.  Thou  art  my  shamcii  Lie.  still,  there's 

none  about  you. 
Within  your  cries :  All  promises  of  safety 


5i  /'//  he  thy  Mars;]  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  words  of  Ovid  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
Metamorphoses,  where  Mars  and  Venus  are  caught  in  conjunction  by  a  subtle  net  which  her 
husband  Vulcan  had  bound  over  them,  and  exposed  them  to  the  view  of  the  Gods. 


53 


TurpesjacuSre  li^ati 
TurpitcTy  atque  aliquis  de  Dtis  non  iristihus  optat 
Sicsjieri  turpis. 

■  to  look  those  torments 


Mr.  Theobald. 


Prepared  for  sueh  black  souls.']  Look  occurs  in  the  line  immediately  preceding;  and  the 
repetition  of  it  is  no  manner  of  elegance.  Besides,  to  look  those  torments,  is  no  English  ex- 
pression :  It  must  either  be,  seek  or  brook.  Mr.  Theobald. 

Look,  from  the  days  of  our  Authors  down  to  our  own,  has  frequently  been  used  for  look  for, 
or  seek.  With  respect  to  the  elegance,  it  is  our  province  to  give  our  Authors'  own  words,  not 
(supposing  we  could)  to  substitute  bettci. 

54"  which,  being  past  my  steel. 

My  tongue  shall  teacli.j  'Tis  evident  from  common-sense,  that  1  have  retri«red  the  true 
reading  ncrc.  A  corruption,  exactly  the  &:ime,  had  p(\-b:6^C(!  a  pas>aj:;e  in  Shakey>eare's  Corio- 
lanus,  till  I  corrected  it.     Mr.  Seward  likewise  started  this  emendation  here.     Mr.  Theobalds 
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Are  bat  deluding  dreams.     ITius,  thus,  thou 

foul  man,      i 
ITius  rbegin  ray  venj::;cance!         [^Stals  him. 

King.  Hold,  E\Tidnc! 
I  do  command  thee,  hold. 

Evad.  I  do  not  mean.  Sir, 
To  part  so  fairly  %vith  you ;  we  must  change 
More  of  these  love-tricks  yet. 

King.  What  bloody  villain 
Provok'd  thee  to  this  murder? 

Evad.  Thou,  thou  monster. 

King.  Oh  I 

Evad.  Thou  kept'st  me  brave  at  court,  and 
whor'd'stme.  King; 
Then  married  me  to  a  young  noble  gentleman. 
And  whor'd'st  rac  still. 

Ki7tg.  Evadne,  pity  me. 

Evad.  Hell  take  me  then !  This  for  my  lord 
Amintor! 
This  for  my  noble  brother!  and  this  stroke 
For  the  most  wrona'd  of  women !  [^Kilis  him. 

King.  Oh!  1  die. 

Evad.  Die  all  our  faults  together!  I  forgive 
thee.  {_Exit. 

Enter  two  of  the  hedchamher. 

1,  Come,  now  she's  sonc,  let's  enter;  the 
King  expects  it,  and  will  be  angry. 

2.  T'ls  a  fine  wench ;  wl''11  have  a  snap  at 
her  one  of  these  nights,  as  she  goes  from  him. 

1.  Content.  How  quickly  he  had  done 
with  her!  I  see,  kings  can  do  no  more  that 
way  than  other  mortal  people. 

2.  How  fast  he  is!  1  cannot  hear  him 
breathe. 

1.  Eit"her  the  tapers  give  a  feeble  light. 
Or  he  looks  very  p»\Ie. 

2.  Aadso  he  does : 

Pray  Heaven  he  be  well ;  let's- look.     Alas ! 
He's  stiff,  wounded  and  dead ;  Treason,  trca- 

1 .  Run  forth  and  call.  [son ! 

2.  Treason,  treason!  [Exit. 
I.  This  will  be  laid  on  us: 

Who  can  believe  a  woman  could  do  this? 

Enter  Cleon  and  Lytippus. 

Geon.  How  now !  Where's  the  traitor  ? 

1.  Fled,  fled  away;  but  there  her  woful 
act  lies  still. 

Cleon.  Her  act !  a  woman ! 

Xyjt.  Where's  the  body  ? 

I.  There. 

Lifs.  Farewel,  thou  worthy  man!   There 
were  two  bonds 
That  ttetl  our  loves,  a  brother  and  a  king ; 
The  least  of  which  might  fL-tch  a  flood^of  tcar^:  * 
But  such  the  misery-  nrgrertnrss  is,  , 

The>'  liave  no  time  to  mourn ^  then  pardon  m^  I 
Sirs,  which  way  went  she? 

Enter  Strata. 

Stra,  Never  follow  her; 
For  she,  alai!  was  hut  the  in^tniiniMit. 
News  is  now  brcnight  in,  that  Mehmtius 
Has  got  the  fort,  and  stands  upon  the  wall ; 


And  with  a  loud  voice  calls  those  few,  that  pass 

At  this  dead  time  of  night,  delivering 

The  innocence  of  this  act. 

Lys.  Gentlemen,  I  am  your  king. 

Stra.  We  do  acknowledge  it.  [this 

Lys.  I  would  I  were  not!  Follow,  all ;  for 

Must  have  a  sudden  stop.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Melantius,  Diphitus,  and  Calianax, 
on  the  walls. 

Mel.  If  the  dull  people  can  believe  I  am 
arm'd,  / 

(Be  constant,  Diphilus!)  now  we  have  time. 
Either  to  bring  our  banish'd  honours  home, 
Or  create  new  ones  in  our  ends. 

Ihph.  I  fear  not ;  fnax. 

My  spirit  lies  not  that  way.     Courage,  Calia- 

Cal.  'Would  I  had  any!  you  should  quick- 
ly know  it.  [quent. 

Mel.  Speak  to  the  people:  Thou  art  elo- 

Cal.  'Tis  a  fine  eloquence  to  come  to  the 

gallows!  [you! 

You  were  born  to  be  my  end.    The  deviltakfe 

Now  must  I  hang  for  company.   'Tis  strange, 

I  should  be  old,  and  neither  wise  nor  valiant. 

Enter  Lysippus,  Diagoras,  Cleon,  Strata, 
and  guard. 

Lys.  See  where  he  stands,  as  boldly  con- 
fident 
As  if  he  had  his  full  command  about  him.  [Sir; 

Stra.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  the  better  cause. 
Under  your  gracious  pardon,  let  me  speak  it! 
Though  he  be  mighty- spirited,  and  forward 
To  all  great  things ;  to  all  things  of  that  danger 
Worse  men  shake  at  the  telling  of;  yet,  cer- 
tainly, 
I  do  believe  him  noble;  and  this  action 
Ratlier  pull'd  on,  than  sought:  His  mind  was 
As  worthy  as  his  hand.  [ever 

Lys.  *Tis  my  fear,  too. 
Heaven  forgive  all !  Summon  him,  lord  Cleon. 

Cleon.  Ho,  from  the  walls  there. 

Mel.  Worthy  Cleon,  welcome.  [honest. 
We  could  have  wish'd  you  here,  lord :  You  arc 

Cal.  Well,  thou  art  as  flattering  a  knave, 
though 
I  dare  not  tell  thee  so  — p-  [Aside. 

Lys.  Mekmtius! 

Mel.  Sir.  [old  love 

Lys.  I  am  sorry  that  we  meet  thus;  our 
Never  requir'd  such  distimce.  Pray  Heaven, 
You  have  not  left  yourself,  and  sought  this 

safety 
More  out  of  fear  than  honour!  You  have  lost 
A  noble  master  ;-which  your  faith,  Melantius, 
Some  think,  might  have  prcserv'd:  Yet  you 
know  best.  [dares  fight, 

>   Cal.  When  time  was,  I  was  mad;  some,  that 
I  hope  will  pay  tl\is  ra:ical. 

Mel.  Royal  young  man,  whose  tears  look 
lovely  on  thee; 
Had  tliey  been  shed  for  a  deserving  one. 
They  had  been  lasting  monuments !  Thy  bro- 
ther, 
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While  he  was  good,  I^rall'd  him  king;  and 

8crv*d  him 
With  that  strong  faith,,  that  moet  unwearied 

valour, 
PuU'd  people  from  the  farthest  son  to  seek  him. 
And  beg  his  friendship."     I  was  then  h is  sol- 
dier. 
But  since  his  hot  pride  drew  him  to  disgrace 

me. 
And  brand  my  noble  actions  with  his  lust 
(That  never-cur'd  dishonour  of  my  sister. 
Base  stain  of  whore!  and,  which  is  worse. 
The  joy  to  make  it  still  so)  like  myself. 
Thus  I  have  flung  him  ofl"  with  my  allegiance ; 
And  stand  here  mine  own  justice,  to  revenge 
What  I  have  suffered  in  him;  and  this  old  man, 
Wrong'd  almost  to  lunacy.   ' 

Ca/.  Who  I? 
You  would  draw  me  in.  I  have  had  no  wrong, 
]  do  disclaim  ye  all. 

Mel.  The  "short  is  this: 
*Tis  no  ambition  to  lift  up  myself 
Urgeth  me  thus ;  I  do  desire  again 
To  be  a  subject,  so  I  may  be  free. 
If  not,  I  know  my  strength,  and  will  unbuild 
This  goodly  town.    Be  speedy,  and  be  wise. 
In  a  reply. 

Stra,  Be  sudden.  Sir,  to  tie 
All  up  again :  What's  done  is  past  recall. 
And  past  you  to  revenge ;  and  there  are  thou- 
sands. 
That  wait  for  such  a  troubled  hour  as  thb. 
Throw  him  the  blank. 

Lys.  Melantius,  write  in  that 
Thy  choice :  My  seal  is  at  it. 

Alel.  It  was  our  honours  drew  us  to  this  act. 
Not  gain ;  and  we  will  only  work  our  pardons. 

Cal.  Put  my  name  in  too. 

Diph,  Yoa'disclaim'dusall 
But  now,  Calianax. 

Ca!.  That  is  all  one; 
1*11  not  be  hang'd  hereafter  by  a  trick : 
lil  have  it  in. 

Mel.  You  shall,  you  shall.  [j^J"g» 

Come  to  the  back  gate,  and  we'll  call  you 
And  give  you  up  the  fort. 

Lys.  Away,  away.  \_Exeunt  omnes. 

Enter  AspaHa  in  man*s  apparel. 
Asp.  This  is  my  fatal  hour.     Heav'n  may 
forgive 
My  rash  attempt,  that  canselesly  hath  laid 
Griefs  on  me  that  will  never  let  me  res! ; 
And  put  a  woman's  heart  into  my  breasL 
It  is  more  honour  for  you,  that  I  die; 
For  she,  that  can  endure  the  misery 
That  I  have  on  me,  and  be  patient  too. 
May  live  and  laugh  at  all  that  you  can  do. 
Goa  save  you,  Sirl 


Enter  Servant, 


Ser.  And  you,  Sir.    What's  j-our  business? 

Asp.  With  you.  Sir,  now;  to  do  me  the 
■fair  office 
To  help  me  to  your  lord. 

Ser.  What,  would  you  serve  him? 

Aspi  I'll  do  him  any  service ;  but,  to  haste, 
For  my  affairs  are  earnest,  I  desire 
To  speak  with  him. 

Ser.  Sir,  because  you're  in  such  haste,  I 
would  be  loth  to  delay  you  any  longer :  Yofu 
cannot. 

Asp.  It  shall  beconle  you,  though,  to  tdl 
your  lord. 

Sei\  Sir,  he  will  speak  with  nobody;  but, 
in  particular,  I  have  in  charge,  al)Out  no 
weizhty  matters.'^  [proof? 

Asp.  This  is  most  strange.  Art  thou  goW- 
There's  for  thee;  help  me  to  him. 

Ser.  IVay  be  not  angry.  Sir.  I'll  do  my  best. 

Asp.  How  stubbornly  this  fellow  answefd 
me! 
There  is  a  vile  dishonest  trick  in  man. 
More  than  in  women:  All  the  men  I  meet 
Appear  thus  to  me,  are  all  harsh  and  rude; 
And  have  a  bubtilty  in  every  thing. 
Which  love  could  never  know.    But  we  fond 

women 
Harbour  the  easiest  and  tlic  smoothest  thoughts. 
And  think  all  shall  go  so!  It  is  unjust, 
That  men  and  women  should  be  match'd  to- 
gether. 

Enter  Aminlor  and  his  mafu 

Amin.  Where  is  he? 

Ser.  There,  my  lord. 

Amin.  What  would  you.  Sir?      [your  man 

Asp.  Please  it  your  lordship  to  command 
Out  of  tlie  room,  I  shall  deliver  things 
Worthy  your  hearing 

Amin.  Leave  us.  [_E.vit  servant. 

Asp.  Oh,  that  that  shape 
Should  bury  falshood  in  it!  \_Aside, 

Amin.  >fow  your  will.  Sir. 

Asp.  When  you  know  me,  my  lord,  you 
needs  must  guess 
My  business ;  and  I  am  not  hard  to  know; 
For  till  the  chance  of  war  mark'd  this  smooth 
face  [me 

With  these  few  blemishes,  people  would  call 
My  sister's  picture,  and  her  mine.    In  short, 
I  am  the  brother  to  the  wrong*d  A'spatia. 

Amin.  The  wrong'd  Aspatial  'Would  thou 
wert  so  too 
Unto  the  wrong'd  Amintor!  Let  mc  kiss 
That  hand  of  thine,  in  honour  that  1  bear 
Unto  the  wrong'd  Aspatia.    Here  I  stand. 


*5  And  beg  his  friendship.']  This  is  the  reading  of  the  edition  of  1619:  Tliat  of  l630  says, 
luy. 

5^  But  in  particular  I  have  in  charge^  about  no  weighty  matters!]  These  words,  which  shew 
an  impertinence  so  common  in  all  ser\'ant8,  and  a  desire  of  sifting  into  every  body's  business, 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  first  quarto,  in  I619,  Mr.  Theobald. 
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Tbat  did  it:  'WcmU  ke  coM  not!  Gentle 

youth, 
Lctve me;  foi  thcie u  something  in  tfav  looks. 
That  calls  my  sins,  in  a  most  hideoos  form. 
Into  my  mind ;  and  I  have  grief  enough 
Withoat  thy  help. 

Asp.  I  would  I  coold  with  credit. 
Since  I  was  twelve  years  old,  I  had  not  see* 
My  sister  ^11  this  hour;  I  now  arrivM : 
She  sent  for  me  to^ee  her  mirriage; 
A  woful  one !  But  they,  that  are  above. 
Have  ends  in  icvery  thing.^^    She  us'd  lew 

words; 
But  yet  enough  to  make  me  nndtotand 
The  baseness  of  the  iajmies  you  did  her. 
That  little  training  I  have  had,  is  war : 
i  may  behave  myself  rudely  in  peace ;     fyou, 
I  wookl  not,  though.     I  shall  not  need  to  tell 
I  am  but  young,  and  would  be  loth  to  lose 
HoQour,  that  is  not  easijv  gained  again. 
Fairt^  I  mean  to  deal :  The  age  is  strict 
For  single  combats ;  and  we  shall  be  stopp'd. 
If  it  be  published.     If  you  like  your  sword. 
Use  it;  if  mine  appears  betters  you, 
Chan^;  ibr  the  ground  is  this,  and  this  the 

tmie. 
To  end  our  difference. 

Amin.  Charitable  youth, 
(If  thou  be^st  sach)  think  not  I  will  maintain 
i)o  stranse  a  wrong :  And,  for  thy  sister's  sake, 
l^w,  that  I  r<mld  not  think  tbat  desperate 

thing 
I  durst  not  do ;  yet,  to  enjoy  this  world, 
I  would  not  see  ner;  for,  beholding  tliee, 
J  am  I  know  not  what.     If  I  have  aught. 
That  mav  content  thee,  take  it,  and  be  gone ; 
For  death  is  not  so  terrible  as  thou. 
TTiine  eyes  shoot  guilt  into  me. 

Asp.  Thus,  she  swore,  [words 

Thou  wouldst  behave  thyself;  and  give  me 
That  would  fetch  tears  into  my  eyes ;  and  so 
Thoo  dost,  indeed.     But  yet  she  bade  me 

watch, 
lest  I  were  cosen'd^  and  be  sure  to  fight, 
Erelretura'd. 

Antin.  That  must  4iot  be  with  me. 
For  her  Til  die  directly;  but  against  her 
Win  never  hazard  it. 

Asp,  You  must  be  ur^^'d. 
I  do  not  deal  uncivily  with  those 
That  dare  to  fight ;  out  such  a  one  as  you 
Most  be  tts'd  thus.  r<^^e  strikes  him. 

Amtn.  I  prithee,  youth,  ta!ke  heed. 
Thy  sister  is  a  thing  to  me  so  much 
Above  mine  honour,  that  I  can  endure 
All  diis.    Good  gods!  a  blow  I  can  endure  I 
But  stav  not,  lest  thou  draw  a  timeless  <Ieath 
Upoa  thyself. 


Asp.  Thou  ^xt  some  pradng  f^ellow; 
One,  that  hath  studied  out  a  trick  to  talk. 
And  move  aofi-hearted  people;  to  be  kick'd 

[She  kicks  him. 
Thus,  to  be  kick'dK- Why  ^odd  he  be  to 

slow 
In  giving  me  my  death  f  {Aside. 

Amin.  A  man  can  bear  [thenl 

No  more,  and  keep  his  flesh.     Fx)rgive  me, 
I  would  endure  yet,  if  1  could.     Now  shew 
The  spirit  thou  pretend'st,  and  understand. 
Thou  hast  no  hour  to  live.     ■  ■    \l'heyjighi^ 
What  dost  thou  mean }  fat  me 

Thou  canst  not  fight:  The  blows  thou  mak'st 
Are  quite  besides ;  and  those  I  ofier  at  thee. 
Thou  spread' St  thine  arms,  and  tak'st  upon 

thy  breast, 
Alas,  defenceless) 

Asp,  I  have  got  enough. 
And  my  desire.    There  is  no  plfiee  so  6jt 
For  me  to  die  as  here. 

Enter  Evadne,  htr  hands  Uoody, 
with  a  knife. 

Evmd.  Aminmr,  I  aj^n  loaden  withevenfts^ 
That  fly  to  make  thee  happy.     I  have  joys. 
That  in  a  moment  can  call  back  thy  wtoogi^ 
And  settle  thee  in  thy  free  state  agam* 
It  is  Evadne  still  that  follows  ihee;, 
But  not  her  mischiefs.  f  again^ 

Amin,  Thou  canst  not  fool  me  to  i>elievc 
But  thou  hast  looks  and  things  so  ful)  of  news,^ 
That  I  am  stay'd. 

Eoad.  Noble  AmintOT,  jwt  off  thy  amaze. 
Let  thine  eyes  loose,  and  speak:  Am  I  not 
fair^  [now  I 

Looks  not  Evadne  beauteous,  with  these  rites 
Were  those  hours  half  so  lovely  in  thine  eyesL 
When  our  hands  met  before  the  holy  man  ? 
I  was  too  foul  within  to  look  fair  then: 
Since  I  knew  ill,  1  was  not  free  till  now. 

Amin,  There  is  presage  of  some  important 

thing  '  Host. 

About  thee,  which,  it  seems,  thy  tongue  fiath 

Thy  fiands  are  bloody,  and  thou  hast  a  knifel 

Evad.  Jn  this  consists  tby  happiness  an4 
mine. 
Joy  to  Amintort  for  the  king  is  dead. 

AtAin.  Those  have  most  pow^r  to  hurt  us^ 
ih&t  .we  lovci 
We  lay  Q^r  sleeping -lives  within  their  arms! 
Why.  thou  hast  rab*d  up  mischief  to  his 

height. 
And  found  one,  to  out-iuune  thy  jother  faults* 
Thou  hast  ik>  intermission  of  thy  sins. 
But  all  thy  life  is  a  continue^l  j^\. 
Black  is  thy  colour  now,  disease  thy  nature. 
Joy  to  AiiunU>r !  Thou  )^t  touch'u  a  life. 


•  But  they  that  are  alove. 


Have  ends  in  every  ^in£.'\  How  nobly^  and  to  what  advantage,  has  Shakespeare  ex- 
pressed this  sentiment,  ui  his  Hamlet! 

-  And  that  should  teach  us, 


Vol.  I 


There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  cur  ends, 
Jtiotigh-hew  them  hoio  we  will. 


Mr.  Theobald. 
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The  rtry  name  of  which  had  pow'r  to  chain 
Up  all  my  rage,  and  calm  my  wildest  wrongs. 

£vad,  Tis  done  3  and  since  I  could  not  find 
away 
To  meet  tny  love  so  clear  as  through  his  life, 
I  cannot  now  repent  it. 

Amin.  Couldst  thou  procure  the  gods  to 
speak  to  me. 
To  bid  me  love  this  woman,  and  forgive, 
f  I  think  I  should  fall  out  with  them.    Beh(^d, 
Here  lies  a  youth  whose  wounds  bleed  in  my 

breast, 
Sent  by  his  violent  fate,  to  fetch  his  death 
From  my  slow  hand:  And,  toaugment  my  woe, 
You  now  are  present,  staind  with  a  king's 

blood. 
Violently  shed.    This  keeps  niaht  here. 
And  throws  an  unknown  wilderness  about 

Asp,  Oh ,  oh,  oh !  [me.  * ' 

Amin,  No  more ;  pursue  me  not.        [bed. 

Evad,  Forgive  me  then,  and  take  me  to  thy 
We  may  not  part. 

Amin.  Forbear!  Be  wise,  and  let  my  rage 
Gro  this  way. 

Evad.  Tis  you  that  I  would  stay,  not  it. 

Amin.  Take  heed ;  it  will  return  with  me. 

Evad.  If  it  must  be,  I  shall  not  fear  to 
Take  me  home.  [meet  it : 

Amin.  Thou  monster  of  cruelty,  forbear! 

Evad.  For  Heaven's  sake,  look  more  calm : 
Thine  eyes  are  sharper  than  thou  canst  make 

^mm.  Away,  away!  [thy  sword. 

Thy  knees  are  more  to  me  than  violence. 
I'm  worse  than  sick  to  see  knees  follow  me. 
For  that  I  must  not  grant.     For  Heaven*s 
sake,  stand. 

Evad.  Receive  me,  then. 

Amin.  I  dare  not  stay  thy  langw^e  *. 
tn  Aiidst  of  all  my  anger  and  my  grief. 
Thou  dost  awake  something  that  troubles  me. 
And  says,  '  I  lov*d  thee  once.*    I  dare  not  stay  $ 
There  is  no  end  of  woman's  reasoning. 

[^Leaves  her. 

Evad.  Amintor,  thou  shalt  Jove  mc  now 
^;ain: 
Go ;  lam  calm.  Farewel,  and  peace  for  ever ! 
Evadne,  whom  thou  hat*st,  will  die  for  thee. 

[Kills  herself. 

Amin.  1  have  a  little  human  nature  yet. 
That's  left  for  thee,  that  bids  me  stay  thy  hand. 

l^ne  turns. 


Evad,  Tl^r  hand  was  welcome,  but  itc 
too  lute. 

Oh,  I  am  lost!  the  heavy  sleep  makes  haste. 

[Skedies. 

Asp.  Oh,  oh,  oh !  £1  fed 

Amin.  This  earth  of  mine  doth  tremble,  and 
A  stark  aflrighted  motion  in  my  blood : 
My  soul  grows  weary  of  her  house,  and  I 
All  over  am  a  trouble  to  myself.  [things. 

There  is  some  hidden  pow*r  in  these  dnd 
That  calls  my  flesh  unto  'em :  I  am  cold! 
Be  resolute,  and  bear  'em  company,      [leave. 
There's  something,  ^et,  whicn  I  am  loch  to 
There's  man  Enough  in  me  to  meet  the  fears 
That  death  can  brmg;  and  yet,  'would  it  were 

done ! 
I  can  find  nothing  in  the  whole  discourse 
Of  death,  I  durst  not  meet  the  boldest  way; 
Yet  still,  betwixt  the  reason  and  the  act. 
The  wrong  I  to  Aspatia  did  stands  op : 
I  have  not  such  another  fault  to  answer. 
Though  she  may  justly  arm  herself  with  scom 
And  hate  of  me,  my  soul  will  part  less  troubled. 
When  I  have  paid  to  her  in  tears  my  sorrow. 
I  will  not  lea\'e  this  act  unsatisfied. 
If  all  that's  left  in  me,  can  answer  it. 

Asp.  Was  it  a  dream?  There  stands  Amin- 
tor still; 
Or  I  dream  still. 

Amin.  How  dost  thou?  Speak :  receive  my 
love  and  help. 
Thy  blood  climbs  up  to  his  old  place  again : 
There's  hope  of  thy  recovery. 

Asp.  Did  you  not  name  Aspatia? 

Amin.  I  md.  [her? 

Asp.  And  talk'd  of  tears  and  sorrow  unto 

Amin.  'Tis  true;  and  'till  these  happy  sigm 
in  thee 
Did  staymy course,  'twas  thither  I  was  goioe. 

Asp.  Thou'rt therealready,  and  these  wounas 
are  hers: 
Those  threats,  I  brought  with  me,  sought  not 

revenge; 
But  came  to  fetch  this  blessing  from  thy  hand.  { 
I  am  Aspatia  yet. 

Amin,  Dare  my  soul  ever  look  abroad  again? 

Asp.  I  shall  surely  live,  Amintor;  I  am  welb 
A  kind  of  healthful  joy  wanders  within  me. 

Amin.  The  world  wants  lives  to  excuse  tby 
loss!5i> 
Come,  let  me  bear  tliee  to  some  place  of  help. 


ss 


an  unknown  wilderness.]  This  is  a  word  here  appropriated  by  the  Poets  to 

•ignify  toiidness',  from  the  verb  bewilder. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  liberty  of  using  it  in  this  sense,  as  he  has  copied 
it  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  B.  ix.  v.  245. 

The  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 

Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease,  Mr,  Theobald. 

'•  The  world  wants  lines  to  excuse  thy  loss ;]  The  sease  and  verse  are  both  spoiled ;  I  hope. 
I  have  restored  both.  My  emendation  gives  this  meaning.  All  the  lives  of  all  the  women  in 
I  he  world  cannot  to  me  atone  for  the  loss  of  thine.  I  guess  that  some  transcriber,  or  editor. 
Had  first  by  mere  accident  changed  lives  to  lines  \  and  the  word,  expiate,  not  making  the  least 
sense  with  that,  occasioned  some  future  editor,  without  regard  to  the  metre,  to  substitute  excuse 
instc»ftd  of  it;  wliich  does  carry  some  shadow  of  sense,  though  but  an  empty  one. ^Thl>  l« 
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Jsf.  Amiator^  thou  must  stay;  I  mustiest 

hcrej 
My  strength  begins  to  disobey  my  will,    [live 
How  dost  thou*  my  best  soul?  I  would  fain 
Now,  if  I  could :  Wouldst  thou  have  lov'd 

me,  then? 
Amin.  Alas! 
All  thai  I  am's  not  worth  a  hair  from  thee. 
jbp.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  my  hands  grope 

up  and  down. 
And  cannot  find  thee :  I  am  wondrous  sick : 
Havel  thy  hand,  Amintor? 
Amin.  Thou  greatest  blessing  of  the  world, 

thou  hast. 
Asp.  I  do  believe  thee  better  than  my  sense. 
Oh,  I  must  go.    Farewell !  {_Dies. 

Amm,  She  swoons!   Aspatia!    Help!  for 

HeavVs  sake,  water! 
Soch  as  may  chain  Hfe  ever  to  this  frame. 
Aimtia,  speak !  What,  no  help  yet  ?  I  fool ! 
rlf  chafe  her  temples:  Yet  there's  nothing 

stirs: 
Some  hidden  power  tell  her,  Amintor  calk. 
And  let  her  answer  me!  Aspatia,  speak ! 
I'fe  heard,  if  there  be  any  life,  but  bow 
The  hoAf  thus,  and  it  wifl  shew  itself. 
Oh,  she  IS  gone !  I  vrill  not  leave  her  yet. 
Sinceoot  otjustioe  we  must  challenge  nothing, 
ril  call  it  mercy,  if  you'll  pity  me,       [years. 
Ye  heavenly  powers!  and  lend,  for  some  few 
The  blessed  soul  to  this  fair  seat  again. 
No  comfort  comes ;  the  gods  deny  me  too ! 
I'll  bow  the  bodv  once  ag;un.     Aspatia ! 
The  soul  is  fled  for  ever ;  and  I  wrong 
Myself,  so  long  to  lose  her  company. 
Must  I  talk  now?  Here's  to  be  with  thee, 

love!  IKills  himself , 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv,  This  is  a  great  grace  to  iny  lord,  to 
have  the  new  king  come  to  him :  I  must  tell 
him  he  is  entering.  Oh,  Heav'n!  Help, 
help! 


Enter  Lysippus,  Melantius^  Calianax,  Cleon^ 
Diphilus,  and  Strata. 

Lys,  Where's  Amintor. 

Serv.  Oh,  there,  there.*** 

Lys.  How  strange  is  this ! 

Cal,  What  should  we  do  here? 

Mel.  These  deaths  are  such  acquainted 
things  with  me. 
That  yet  my  heart  dissolves  not.  May  I  stand 
Stiff  here  for  ever!  Eyes,  call  up  your  tears! 
This  is  Amintor:  Heart!  he  was  my  friend; 
Melt;  now  it  flows.  Amintor,  give  a  woid 
To  call  me  to  thee. 

Amin,  Oh!  [Oh,  thy  arms 

Mel.  Melantius  calls  his.  friend  Amintor. 
Are  kinder  to  me  than  thy  tongue!  Sp^, 
speak! 

Amin,  What?  [sounds 

Mel,  That  little  word  was  worth  all  the 
That  ever  I  shall  hear  again. 

Diph,  Oh,  brother! 
Here  lies  your  sister  slain;  you  lose  yourself. 
In  sorrow  there 

Met,  Why,  Diphilus,  it  is 
A  thing  to  lau^h  at,  in  respect  of  this : 
Here  was  my  sister,  father,  brother,  son : 
All  that  I  had!  Speak  once  again:    What 
Lies  slain  there  by  ttiee?  [youth 

Amin.  'Tis  Aspatia. 
My  last  is  said.    Let  me  give  up  my  soul 
Into  thy  bosom.  [Dies, 

Cal,  What's  that?  what's  that?  Aspatia! 

Mel,  I  never  did 
Repent  the  greatness  of  my  heart  till  now : 
It  will  not  burst  at  need. 

Cal,  My  daughter  dead  here  too!  And  you 
have  all  fine  new  tricks  to  grieve ;  but  I  ne'er 
knew  any  but  direct  crying. 

Mel,  I  am  a  prattler;  but  no  more. 

lOffews  to  kill  himself, 

Diph,  Hold,  brother. 

Lys.  Stop  him. 


the  emendation  and  comment  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Seward. Long  before  I  received  his 

thoughts  upon  this  passage,  1  had  substituted  with  less  variation  from  the  text: 
The  world  wants  limits  to  excuse  thy  loss, 

i.  e.  Were  the  world  ever  so  wide  and  large,  the  loss  of  thee  is  so  great,  that  its  whole  vastidity, 
as  ShakespeUec  says,  would  not  he  sufficient  to  excuse,  or  compensate  for  it.  I  have  adopted  my 
friend's  conjecture  into  the  text,  because  I  would  be  always  willing  to  shew  a  diffidence  of  my 
own  poor  efforts.    The  readers  will  have  the  benefit  of  both  our  conjectures.     Mr,  Theobald, 

We  have  inserted  these  gentlemen's  conjectures,  lest  the  omission  of  them  might  be  thought 
unjust;  but  cannot  allowjpropricty  in  either.  From  Mr.  Theobald's  alteration  we  dissent,  be- 
cause timits  is  so  very  different  Qrom  lines,  and  from  the  same  reasoning  we  object  to  Mr.  Se- 
wanTs  word  expiate.  Our  Authors  were  often  defective  in  their  measure,  otten  redundant ; 
and  we  find  this  line  less  exceptionable  than  multitudes  which  might  be  instanced.  With 
respect  to  the  word  lines,  the  vowel  u  was  formerly  used  for  the  consonant  v ;  and  the  vowel  u 
being  inverted  Ca  very  common  error  at  the  press)  appears  to  be  an  n ;  hence,  then,  we  derive 
the  word  lines  for  lines,  ^ 

^  Stra.  Oh,  there,  there,'\  We  cannot  Mieve,  our  Poets  intended  these  words  to  be  spoken 
by  Strata.  Strata  is  following  Lysippus  into  the  room,  yet  is  the  first  to  give  information  of 
what  that  prince  must  have  seen  before  him.  The  speech  ap})ears  to  us  to  belong  to  the  Ser- 
rant;  to  *vhom  therefore  we  have  assigned  it. 
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96 


THE  MAID'S  TRAGEDY. 


[Act^. 


Diph.  Fiet  h6w  immanly  was  this  oHer  in 
Does  this  become  our  strain  ?  ,   [yon ; 

Cal.  1  know  no£  what  the  matter  is,  Ibut  I 
am  grown  very  kind»  and  am  friends  with 
you.  You  have  given  me  that  among  you 
will  kill  me  quickly ;  but  FU  go  home,  and 
Hve  as  long  as  I  can. 

Mel.  His  spirit  is  but  poor,  that  cau  be  kept 
From  death  for  want  of  weapons. 
Is  not  my  hand  a  weapon  sharp  enough 
To  stop  mybi]path?  or,  if  you  tie  down  those. 


I  vow,  Amintor,  I  will  never  eat> 
Or  drink,  or  sleep,  or  have  to  do  with  that 
That  may  preserve  life  I  This  1  swear  to  keep, 
Lys,  Look  to  htm  tho\  and  bear  those 

bodies  in. 
May  this  a  fair  example  be  to  me. 
To  rule  with  temper:  For,  on  lustful  kings,*'* 
Unlook*d-for,  sudden  deaths  from  Heav'n  are 

sent; 
But  curst  is  he  that  is  their  instrument. 

[^Exeunt  onmes. 


««  ^_.  /Tor,  on  lustful  kings.']  Mr.  Rymer  has  very  justly  remarked  in  bis  Criticiams  on 
Tragedy,  that  as  the  moral  is  a  lesson ^on  the  dangers  attending  incontinence,  the  play  ought  to 
take  its  name  frerm  the  King:  Whereas  the  whole  distress  of  the  story  lying  on  Aspatia  being 
abandoned,  and  the  gross  injury  done  to  Amintor,  the  morale  that  we  have,  is  in  no  kind  to 
the  purpose.  Amintor  is  every  where,  indeed,  cotvdeiiming  himself  for  hts  perfidy  to  his  be- 
trothed mistress;  and  inculcating,  that  the  Heavens  are  strict  in  punishing  him  for  that  crime; 
smd  so  we  have  another  moral  in  the  body  of  tYi^fahle.  Mr.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Rymer  and  Mr.  Theobald  concur  a^in  in  blaming  our  Authors  for  making  the  title  of 
the  play  relate  to  the  distress  of  Aspatia,  and  the  moral  at  the  close  only  to  the  ill  consequences 
of  vice  in  kings.  But  these  gentlemen  did  not  remember,  that  gorxi  writers  have  frequently 
avoided  giving  their  plays  a  name  which  might  forestall  the  event,  and  open  too  much  of  the 
main  plot:  Tbus,  Venice  Preserved,  or  the  Plot  Discovered,  has  been  much  blamed  for  dis- 
covering the  plot  too  soon.  Whereas  many  of  Shakespeare's  and  our  Autlior*s  plays  take  their 
^  names  from  some  character  or  incident  that  gives  not  tne  least  insight  into  the  mam  design. 

Mt,  Seword* 

We  cannot  help  owning,  that,  in  our  opintooy  ihert  b  more  justice  in  the  icmark  of  Ry- 
mer and  Theobald^  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Seward. 
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PHILASTER; 


OR, 


LOVE  LIES  A-BLEEDING. 


iTie  G>ininendatory  Vertea  by  Lovelace,  Stanley,  and  Herrick,  speak  of  Fletcher  as  scde  Au- 
thor of  this  Play;  those  by  Earle,  of  Beaumont  It  is  supposed^  however,  to  have  been 
wrote  conjunctively.  The  first  edition  we  find,  was  printed  in  l628.  This  was  one  of  the 
{Jays  performed  at  the  Old  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  when  the  women  acted  alone; 
a  prologue  for  it  was  then  wrote  by  Mr.  Dryden.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  some  altera- 
tions were  made  in  this  play,  by  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  j  when  it  was  en- 
titled, ''The  Restoration,  or  Right  will  take  Place;"  but,  some  writers  say  it  was  never 
brooght  on  the  stage.  In  l6g5,  Mr.  Settle  wrote  a  new  fourth  and  fifth  act  to  it,  with 
which  it  was  then  performed.  In  1073,  Philaster,  after  having  been  suffered  to  Ke  many 
years  dormant,  vvas  again  introduced  to  the  stage,  with  some  few  alterations,  by  George  Col- 
man,  £iq.  when  that  excellent  performer,  Mr.  William  Powell,  made  his  first  appearance, 
in  the  character  of  Philaster. 


PERSON^  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 

KtVG. 

Philaster,  heir  to  the  crown, 

Pharamond,  prince  of  Spain. 

Dion,  a  lord. 

Cleremont,   "I   f  nolle  gentlemen,  his  as- 

Thrasilikb,  S\        soaates. 

An  old  captain. 

Five  citizens. 

A  country  fellotb. 

Two  woodmen. 

The  king's  guard  and  triHn. 


Women. 


Arethusa,  the  king*s  daughter. 

Galatea    -f  ^  ^^^  modest  lady,  attending 

'  \         the  princess. 
Megra,  o  lascivious  lady. 
An  old  wanton  lady,  or  crone* 
Another  lady  attending  the  princess. 

C  daugnter  of  Dion,  hut  dis- 
EurtiRASiA,  <  guised  like  a  page,  and 

L         called  Bellario. 


SCENE,  Sicily. 


ACT   L 


Ejitet  Dion,  Cleremoni,  and  Thrasiline. 

Qer.  fJERFS  nor  lords  nor  ladies. 

Dion.  Credit  me,  gentlemen,  I 
They  received  strict  charge 


wonder  at  it. 


from  the  kinc  to  attend  here.  Besides,  it  was 
boldly  published,*  that  no  officer  should  for- 
bid any  gentleman  that  desire  to  attend  and 
hear. 

Cler.  Can  you  guess  the  cause? 


*  An  old  wanton  lady,  or  croanej  We  find  this  character  in  all  the  editions,  but  Mr. 
llieobald's. 

*  //  was  boldly  published.']  This  adverb  can  have  no  sort  of  propriety  here.     What  Mdvcss 
is  there  in  publisning  an  order  from  the  king,  that  no  gentleman  or  lady  should  be  refused  ad- 


miitance; 
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PHILASTEIt. 


[Actl. 


Dion.  Sir,  it  is  plain,  about  the  Spanish 
prince,  that's  come  to  marry  our  kingdom's 
neir,  and  be  our  sovereign. 

Thra.  Many,  that  wUT  seem  to  know  much, 
say,  she  looks  not  on  him  like  a  maid  in  love. 

Dion.  Oh,  Sir,  the  multitude  (that  seldom 
know  any  thin^  but  their  own  opinions)  speak 
that  they  wouU  have;  but  the  prince,  before 
his  own  approach,  receiv'd  so  many  confident 
messages  trom  the  state,  that  I  think  she's  re- 
solv'd  toberul'd. 

Cle.  Sir,  it  is  thought,  with  her  he  shall 
enioy  both  these  kiugooms  of  Sicily  and  Cala- 
bria. 

Dion.  Sir,  it  is,  without  controversy,  so 
meant.  But  'twill  be  a  troublesome  labour 
for  him  to  enjoy  both  these  kingdoms,  with 
safety,  the  right  heir  to  one  of  them  living, 
and  living  so  virtuously;  especially,  the  people 
admiring  the  bravery  of  his  mind,  and  lament- 
ing his  injuries. 

Cle.  Who?  Philaster? 

Dion.  Yes;  whose  father,  we  all  know, 
was  by  our  late  king  of  Calabria  unrighteous- 
ly depos'd  from  his  fruitful  Sicily.  Mjrself 
drew  some  blood  in  those  wars,  which  I 
would  give  my  hand  to  be  wash'd  from 

Cle.  Sir,  my  ignorance  in  state  policy  will 
not  let  me  know  why,  Philaster  being  heir  to 
one  of  these  kingdoms,  the  king  should  suffer 
him  to  walk  abroad  with  such  tree  liberty. 

Dion.  Sir,  it  seems  ^our  nature  is  more 
constant  thsin  to  enquire  after  state  news. 
But  the  king,  of  late,  made  a  hazard  of  both 
the  kingdoms,  of  Sicily  and  his  own,  with 
offering  out  to  imprison  Philaster.  At  which 
the  city  was  in  arms,  not  to  be  charmed  down 
by  any  state-order  or  proclamation,  till  they 
saw  Philaster  ride  through  the  streeu  pleas'd, 
and  without  a  guard ;  at  which  they  threw 
their  hats,  and  their  arms  from  them;  some 
to  make  bonfires,  some  to  drink,  all  for  his 


deliverance.  Which,  wise  men  sav,  is  the 
cause  the  king  labours  to  bring  in  tne  power 
of  a  foreign  ilation,  to  awe  his  own  witn. 

Enter  Galatea,  Megra,  mtd  a  lady. 

Thra.  See,  the  ladies.    What's  the  first? 

Dion.  A  wise  and  modest  gentlewoman 
that  attends  the  princess. 

C/6.  The  second? 

Dion.  She  is  one  that  may  stand  still  dis- 
creetly enough,  and  ill -favour'dly  dance  her 
measure ;  simper  when  she  is  courted  by  her 
friend,  and  slight  her  husband. 

Cle.  The  last? 

Dion.  Marry,  I  think  she  Is  one  whom  the 
state  keeps  for  the  agents  of  our  confederate 
princes.  She'll  cog  and  lie  with  a  whole 
army,  before  the  league  shall  break:  Her 
name  is  common  through  the  kingdom,  and 
the  trophies  of  her  dishonour  advanced  be- 
yond Hercules*  pillars.  She  loves  to  Xxy  the 
several  constitudons  of  mens'  bodies;  and» 
indeed,  has  destroyed  the  worth  of  her  own 
body,  by  making  experiment  upon  it,  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth. 

Cle.  She's  a  profitable  member. 

La.  Peace,  if  you  love  me! '  You  shall  sec 
these  gentlemen  stand  their  ground,  and  not 
court  us. 

Gal.  What  if  they  should? 

Meg.  What  if  they  should? 

La.  Nay,  let  her  alone  What  if  they 
should?  Why,  if  they  should,  1  say  they 
were  never  abraKi.  What  foreigner  would 
do  so?  It  writes  them  directly  untravtlled. 

Gal.  Why,  what  if  they  be? 

Meg.  What  if  they  be? 

La.  Good  madam,  let  her  go  on.  What  if 
they  be?  Why,  if  they  be,  I  will  justify, 
they  cannot  maintain  discourse  with  a  jmlt- 
cious  lady,  nor  make  a  leg,  nor  say  *  excose 
me.' 


mittance?  I  make  no  doubt  but  it  b  an  error  of  the  press,  and  that  the  original  word  was  what 
I  have  subsdtuted  for  it.  Mr.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward,  therefore,  reads  loudly 'y  but  as  we  see  not  the  least  reason  for  such  an  altera- 
tion, we  have  followed  the  old  copies. 

3  Peace,  tfyou  love  me.l  I  have  made  a  transposition  in  the  speakers  here,  from  the  follow- 
ing accurate  criticism  of  Mr.  Seward.  Mr.  Theobald. 

'  The  character  given  of  the  last  of  these  three  ladies  so  exactly  suits  Megra,  and  all  the 
'  speeches  which  the  anoni/mous  lady  speaks,  her  excessive  fondness  for  the  courtship  of  men, 
'  and  of  foreigners  in  particular,  are  so  entirely  in  her  strain ;  that  I  am  persuaded,  she  has 

*  been  unjustly  deprived  of  them.    It  is  not  the  custom  of  any  good  writer  to  give  a  long  and 

*  distinguishing  character  of,  and  to  make  a  person  the  chief  sp^ker  in  any  scene,  who  is  a 
'  mere  cypher  m  the  whole  play  besides:  Particularly,  when  there  is  another  in  the  same  scene, 
'  to  whom  both  the  character  and  the  speeches  exactly  correspond.     I  should  guess  it  to  have 

*  been  some  jumble  of  the  players;  she,  who  acted  Megra,  having  given  up  so  much  of  her 
'  part  to  initiate  some  younger  actress.    The  entrance  should  have  beai  thus  regulated : 

*  Enter  Galatea,  a  lady,  and  Megra. 

'  And  all  the  speeches  of  the  two  latter  transposed.'  Mr.  Seward. 

Had  Mr.  Seward  been  altering  this  play  for  representation,  his  right  to  make  this  transposi- 
tion would  certainly  be  allowable,  but  is  not  as  an  editor.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to 
mention  his  conjecture.  The  person  here  speakin<^  is  doubtless  the  old  wanton  lady,  vr  crony, 
whose  character  is  left  out  of  the  drama  in  Mr.  Theobald's  edition. 
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Act  I.J 


EHILASTER. 


^ 


Gal.  Ha^  ha,  ha! 

La.  Do  you  lau^,  madam? 

Dion.  Your  desires  upon  you,  ladies. 

La.  Then  you  must  sit  beside  us. 

DUm.  I  shall  sit  near  you  then*  lady. 

La.  Near  me,  perhaps :  But  there  s  a  lady 
indures  no  stranger;  and  to  me  you  appear  a 
very  strange  fellow. 

iieg.  Methinks,  he's  not  so  strange  5  he 
would  quickly  be  acquainted. 

TTtra.  Peace,  the  king. 

Enter  King,  Pharamond,  Arethusa, 
and  train. 

King.  To  give  a  stronger  testimony  of  love 
Than  sickly  promises  (which  commonly 
In  pnnces  find  both  birth  and  burial       [Sir, 
In  one  breath)  we  have  drawn  you,  worthy 
To  make  your  fair  endearments  to  qur  daugh- 

And  worthy  8er\'iccs  known  to  our  subjects. 
Now  lov'd  and  wondered  at.  Next,  our  intent. 
To  plant  you  deeply,  our  immediate  heir, 
Botn  to  our  blood  and  kingdoms.    For  this 

lady, 
(The  b«t  jpart  of  your  life,  as  you  confirm  me. 
And  I  believe)  though  her  few  years  and  sex 
Yet  teach  her  nothing  but  her  fears  and  blushes. 
Desires  without  desire,  discourse  and  know- 
ledge 
Only  of  what  herself  is  to  herself, 
Male  her  feel  moderate  health ;  a  ad  when  she 

sleeps. 
In  making  no  ill  day,  knows  no  ill  dreams. 
Think  not,  dear  Sir,  these  undivided  parts. 
That  must  mould  up  a  virgin,  are  put  on 
To  shew  her  so,  as  borrowM  ornaments. 
To  speak  her  perfect  love  to  you,  or  add 
An  artifical  shadow  to  her  nature : 
No,  Sir  J  I  boldly  dare  proclaim  her,  yet 
No  woman.   But  woo  her  still,  and  think  her 

modesty 
A  sweeter  mistress  than  the  offer'd  language 
Of  any  dame,  were  she  a  queen,  whose  eye 
Speaks  common  loves  and  comforts  to  her  ser- 
vants. 
Last,  noble  son  (for  so  I  now  must  call  you) 
What  I  have  done  thus  public,  is  not  only 
To  add  a  comfort  in  particular 
To  you  or  me,  but  all ;  and  to  confirm 
The  nobles,  and  the  gentry  of  these  kingdoms, 
^oath  to  your  succession,  which  shall  be 
Within  this  month  at  most. 
lira.  This  will  be  hardly  done. 
de.  It  must  be  ill  done,  if  it  be  done. 
Dion.  When 'tis  at  best,  'twill  be  but  half 
done,  whilst 
So  brave  a  gentleman's  wrong'd  and  flung  off. 
Tkra.  I  fear. 

Cle.  Who  does  not?  [too. 

Dion.  I  fear  not  for  myself,  and  yet  I  fear 
Well,  we  shall  see,  we  shall  see.    No  more. 


Pha.  Kissing  your  white  hand,  mistress,  I 

take  leave 
To  thank  your  royal  father;  and  thus  far. 
To  be  my  own  free  trumpet.     Understand, 
Great  king,  and  these  your  subjects,  mine  that 

must  be, 
(For  so  deserving  you  have  spoke  me.  Sir,  • 
And  so  deserving  I  dare  speak  myself) 
To  what  a  person,  of  what  eminence. 
Ripe  expectation,  of  what  faculties. 
Manners  -ami  virtues,  you  would  wed  your 

kingdoms:  [try! 

You  in  me  have  vour  wishes.    Oh,  this  coun- 
,  By  more  than  all  my  hopes  I  hold  it  happy  3 
Happy,  in  their  dear  memories  that  have  been 
Kinss  great  and  good ;  happy  in  yours,  that  is  -, 
And  mm  you  <as  a  chronicle  to  keep 
Your  noble  name  from  eating  age)  do  I 
Open  myself,  most  happy.*    (gentlemen. 
Believe  me  in  a  word,  a  prince's  word. 
There  shall  be  nothing  to  make  up  a  kingdom 
Mighty,  and  flourishing,  defenced,  fear'd. 
Equal  to  be  commanded  and  obey'd. 
But  through  the  travels  of  my  life  I'll  find  it. 
And  tye  it  to  this  country.    And  I  vow 
My  rei^a  shall  he  so  easy  to  the  subject. 
That  ey  ry  man  shall  be  his  prince  himself. 
And  his  own  law  (yet  I  his  prince  and  law.) 
And,  dearest  lady,  to  your  dearest  self 
(Dear,  in  the  choice  of  him  whose  name  and 

lustre 
Must  make  you  more  and  mightier)  let  me  say, 
You   are  the   blessed'st  living;    for,    sweet 

princess. 
You  shall  enjoy  a  man  of  men,  to  be  • 
Your  servant;  you  shall  make  him  yours,  for 

whom 
Great  queens  must  die. 
Thra.  Miraculous! 

Cle.  This  speech  calls  him  Spaniard,  being 
nothing  but  a  large  inventory  of  his  own  re- 
commendations. 

Enter  Philaster. 

DUm.  I  wonder  what's  his  price?  For  cer^^ 
tainly 
He'll  sell  nimself,  he  has  so  prais'd  his  shape. 
But  here  comes  one  more  worthy  those  large 

speeches. 
Than  the  large  speaker  of  them. 
Let  me  be  swallow'd  quick,  if  I  can  find. 
In  all  th'  anatomy  of  yon  man's  virtues. 
One  sinew  sound'  enough  to  promise  for  him. 
He  shall  be  constable. 
By  this  sun,  he'll  ne'er  make  king 
Unless  it  be  for  trifles,  in  my  poor  judgment. 

Phi.  Right  noble  Sir,  as  low  as  my  obe- 
dience. 
And  with  a  heart  as  loyal  as  my  knee, 
1  beg  your  favour. 

JGng.  Rise;  you  have  it.  Sir. 


♦  Open  myteffmost  happy.}  Mr.  Seward  reads.  Do  I  opine  it  [this  country]  in  myself  mo^t 
happy. 
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PUILA£TEB. 


fActl- 


Dion.  Mark  but  die  king,  how  pale  he  looks 

with  fear !  jjades  us ! 

Oh !  this  same  whorson  eonscience,  ^  how  it 

King.  Speak  your  intents,  Sir. 

Phi.  Shall  1  speak  'em  freely? 
Be  still  ray  royal  sm-ereign. 

Kin^.  As  a  subject. 
We  give  you  freedom. 

Dion    Now  it  heats. 

Phi.  Then  thus  I  turn  C°*^- 

My  language  to  you.  Prince;  you,  foreign 
Ne'er  stare,  nor  put  on  wonder,  for  you  must 
Indure  tee,  and  you  shall.    'Thi^  earth  you 

tread  upon*         ^ 
(A  dowry,  as  you  hope,  with  this  fair  princess) 
By  my  dead  father  (oh,  I  had  a  father, 
W  hose  memory  1  bow  to!)  was  not  left 
To  your  inheritance,  and  I  up  and  living; 
Having  myself  about  me,  and  my  sworo. 
The  souls  of  all  my  name,  and  memories, 
Thfse  arms,  and  some  few  friends  besides  the 
To  part  so  calmly  with  it,  and  sit  still,  *  gods ; 
Ana  say,  *  I  mieht  have  been.'     Til  tell  thee, 
Pharamond,  [ten. 

When  thou  art  king,  look  I  be  dead  and  rot- 
And  my  name  ashes :  For,  hear  me,  Phara- 
mond! 
This  very  eround  thou  goest on,  this  fat  earth. 
My  fathers  friends  made  fertile  with  their 
faiths,  [low 

Before  that  day  of  shame,  shall  gape  and  swal- 
Thee  and  thy  nation,  like  a  hungry  grave. 
Into  her  hidden  bowels.     Prince,  it  shall ; 
By  Nemesis,  it  shall ! 

Pha.  He*s  mad ;  beyond  cure,  mad. 

Dion.  Here  is  a  fellow  has  some  fire  in  s 

veins :  [drawer. 

Tlie  outlandish    prince  looks  like  a  tooth- 

Phi.  Sir,  prince  of  poppingjays,  I'll  make 
To  you,  I  am  not  mad.  [it  well  appear 

King.  You  displease  us : 
You  are  too  bold. 

5  Dip!  this  same  whorson  conscience,  how  it  jades  us  !'\  This  sentiment  Shakespeare  has  finely, 
and  as  concisely,  expressed  in  his  Hamlet. 

*Tis  conscience,  that  makes  towards  qfus  all.  Mr.  Theobald. 


Phi.  No,  Sir,  I  am  too  tame,  [sioD, 

Too  much  a  turtle,  a  thing  bom  without  pas- 
A  faint  shadow,  that  every  drunken  cloud  sails 
And  makes  nothing.  [over. 

King.  I  do  not  fimcy  this.  [tainted. 

Call  our  physicians:    Sure  he  is  somewhat 

Thra.  I  do  not  think  'twill  prove  so. 

Dion.  H'as  giv*n  him  a  general  purge  al* 
ready,  for  all  the  rifijht  he  has ;  ana  now  be 
means  to  let  him  blood.  Be  constant,  gen- 
tlemen :  By  these  hilts,  Fll  run  his  hazard, 
although  I  nm  my  name  out  of  the  kiuj^om. 

Cle.  Peace,  we  are  all  one  soul.        [fence, 

Pha.  What  you  have  seen  in  me  to  stir  of- 
I  cannot  find ;  unless  it  be  this  lady, 
Offcr'd  into  mine  arms,  with  tlie  succession ; 
Which  I  must  keep,  though  it  hath  pleas'd 

your  fury 
To  mutiny  within  you;  without  disputing 
Your  genealogies,  or  takiTig  knowleage 
Whose  branch  you  are.    "The  king  will  leave 
it  me ;  f swcr. 

And  I  dare  make  it  mine.  You  have  your  an- 

Phi.  IT  thou  wcrt  sole  inheritor  to  him^ 
That  made  the  world  his,  and  couldst  see  no 
sun  [moDd 

Shine  upon  any  thing  but  thine;  werePhar^ 
As  truly  valiant  as  I  feel  him  cold. 
And  ring'd  among  the  choicest  of  his  friends 
(Such  as  would  blush  to  talk  such  serious  fc^- 
Or  back  such  belied  commendations)  [lies. 
And  from  this  presence,  spite  of  all  these  bogs. 
You  should  hear  further  trom  me. 

King.  Sir,  you  wrong  the  prince : 
I  gave  you  not  this  freedom  to  brave  our  best 
friends.  ftemper*d. 

You  deserve  our  frown.     Go  to;  be  better 

Phi.  It  must  be.  Sir,  when  I  am  nobler 
us'd. 

Gal.  Ladies, 
This  would  have  been  a  pattern  of  succession,* 
Had  he  ne'er  met  this  mischief.     By  my  life» 


•  TTiis  earth  you  tread  on 


(A  dowry,  as  you  hope,  with  this  fair  princess. 
Whose  memory  I  how  to)  was  not  left 
By  my  deadjather  (Oh,  I  had  a/athcr) 

To  your  inheritance,  &c.]  This  transposition  is  rectified  by  Mr.  Seward. 
7  If  thou  wert  sole  inheritor  to  him 

Who  made  the  world  Ids']  i.  e.  Alexander  the  Great.  So  Mr.  Lee  in  his  Tragedy  of  the 
Rival  Queens. 

Bui  see,  the  master  qfihe  world  approaches. 
This  is  as  fine  an  introduction,  as  possibly  can  be,  to  the  first  entrance  of  that  great  conqueror; 
and  raises  the  expectation  of  the  audience  to  give  a  due  attention  to  every  line  he  speaks. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
'  This  would  have  been  a  pattern  o/* succession. 

Had  he  ne'er  met  this  mischitf.']  Mr.  Sympson  chuses  to  substitute  submission  for  shcccs- 
sion.  I  submit  his  conjecture  to  the  readers,  though  I  have  not  ventured  to  disturb  the  text; 
Wcausc  the  Poets,  perhaps,  mi^ht  mean,  that  Philaster  might  have  been  a  pattern  to  succeed- 
ing klng^s,  had  not  ne  fallen  under  the  misfostune  of  having  his  right  to  the  kingdom  usurped 
upon.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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PHILASTER. 


41 


He  is  the  worthiest  the  true  name  of  man 
This  day  within  my  knowledge. 

Mfg.  I  cannot  tell  what  you  may  call  yoar 
knowled^; 
But  th*  other  is  the  man  set  in  my  eye. 
Oh,  'tis  a  prince  of  wax! 

Gul.  A  doe  it  is. 

Kin^,  Philaster,  tell  me 
The  injuries  you  aim  at,  in  your  riddles. 

Pki.  If  you  had  my  eyes.  Sir,  and  suffer- 
ance. 
My  griefs  upon  you,  and  my  broken  fortimes. 
My  wants  great,  and  now  nought  but  hopes 
and  fears,  fat. 

My  wrongs  would  make  ill  riddles  to  be  laugh'd 
Dtre  you  l)c  still  my  king,  and  right  me  not? 

King.  Give  me  your  wrongs  in  private. 

[7^ hey  whisper, 

PM.  Take  them. 
And  ease  me  of  a  load  would  bow  strong  Atlas. 

Cle.  He  dares  not  stand  the  shock. 

Dion.  I  cannot  blame  him :  there's  danger 
in*t.  Every  man  in  this  age  has  not  a  soul 
of  crystal,  for  all  men  to  read  their  actions 
through:  Mens*  hearts  and  faces  are  so  far 
asunder,  that  they  hold  no  intelligence.  Do 
but  view  yon  stranger  well,  and  you  shall  see 
a  fever  through  all  his  bravery,  and  feel  him 
shake  like  a  true  recreant.^  If  he  give  not 
back  his  crown  again,  upon  the  report  of  an 
eWer  gun,  1  have  no  augpry. 

King.  Go  to ! 
Be  more  yourself  as  you  respect  our  favour ; 
You'll  stir  us  else.  Sir,  I  must  have  you  knbw. 
That  you're,  and  shall  be,  at  our  pleasure, 

what  fashion  we  [the  gods 

WiD  put  upon  you.  Smooth  your  brow,  or  by 

Pht.  1  am  dead.  Sir;  you're  my  fate.     It 
was  not  I 
Said,  I  was  wrong'd :  I  carry  all  about  me 
My  weak  stars  lead  me  to,  all  my  weak  for- 
tunes. 
Who  dares  in  all  this  presence  speak  (that  is 
But  man  of  flesh,  and  may  be  mortal)  tell  me, 
I  do  not  most  entirely  love  this  prince. 
And  honour  his  full  virtues  I 

King.  Sore  he's  possessed. 

Phi.   Yes,  with  my  father's  spirit:    It's 
here,  O  kingi 
A  dangerous  spirit.     Now  he  tells  me,  king, 
1  was  a  king's  neir,  bids  me  be  a  king; 
And  whispers  to  me,  these  are  all  my  subjects. 


'Tis  strange  he  will  not  let  me  sleep,  but  dives 
Into  my  fancy,  and  there  gives  me  shapes 
That  kneel,  and  do  me  service,  cry  me  *  king:* 
But  ril  suppress  him:  he's  a  factious  spirit. 
And  will  undo  me.     Noble  Sir,  your  hand : 
I  am  your  servant. 

Kinff.  Away,  I  do  not  like  this : 
I'll  make  vou  tamer,  or  I'll  dispossess  you 
Both  of  life  and  spirit:  For  this  time 
I  pardon  your  wild  speech,  without  so  much 
As  your  imprisonment. 

\_Exit.  King,  Pha.  and  Are* 

Dion.  I  thank  you,  Sirj  you  dare  not  for 
the  people. 

Gal.  Ladies,  what  think  you  now  of  this 
brave  fcllowi? 

Meg,  A  pretty  talking  fellow;  hot  at  hand. 
But  eye  yon  stranger :  Is  he  not  a  fine  com- 
plete gentleman?  Oh,  these  strangers,  I  do 
affect  them  strangely:  They  do  the  rarest 
home  things,  and  please  the  fullest!  As  1  live, 
I  could  love  all  the  nation  over  and  over  for 
his  sake.  [lady ! 

Gal.  Pride  comfort  your  poor  head-piece, 
*Tis  a  weak  one,  and  had  need  of  a  nightrcap. 

Dioji.  See,  how  his  fancy  labours!  Has  he 
not  [train 

Spoke  hbme,  and  bravely?  What  a  dang'rous 
Did  he  give  fire  to!  How  he  shook  the  Sing, 
Made  his  ^ul  melt  within  him,  and  his  blood 
Run  into  whey !  It  stood  upon  his  brow. 
Like  a  cold  winter  dew. 

Phi.  Gentlemen, 
You  have  no  suit  to  me?  I  am  no  minion :  '^ 
You  staf.d,  methinks,  like  men  that  would  be 

courtiers. 
If  you  could  well  be  flatter'd  at  a  price. 
Not  to  undo  your  children .  You  *  re  all  honest : 
Go,  get  you  home  again,  and  make  your 
country  [may, 

A  virtuous  court;  to  which  your  great  one* 
In  their  diseased  age,  retire,  and  live  recluse. 

Cle.  How  do  you,  worthy  Sirl 

Phi.  Well,  very  well ; 
And  so  well,  that,  if  the  king  please,  I  find 
I  may  live  many  years. 

Dton.  The  king  must  please,  [&r^»  ' 

Whilst  we  khow  what  you  are,  and  who  you 
Your  wrongs    and    injuries.      Shrink    not, 

worthy  Sir, 
But  add  your  father  to  you :  In  whose  name,** 
We'll  waken  all  the  gods,  and  conjure  up 


Then  can  be  no  doubt,  if  we  consider  the  two  following  speeches,  as  well  as  the  present, 
but  that  Mr.  Theobald's  explanation,  though  so  doubtfully  delivered,  gives  the  true  sense  of 
the  passage,  and  confirms  the  old  reading. 

•  And/eel  him  shake  like  a  (rue  tenant.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies ;  Mr.  Theo- 
Ud  alters  tenant  to  recreant  i  i.  e.  a  person  remarkable  for  meanness  and  cowardice. 

'*  law  no  minion.']  t.  c\.  No  favourite  of  influence  enough  to  carry  any  suits  at  court.  Tht 
word  is  frequently  used  by  Shakespeare.  ^  Mr.  Theobald. 

"  — — •  In  whose  n({me 

We*U  waken  all  the  gods,  and  conjure  up 

The  rods  of  vengeance,  the  abused  people.']  This  puts  mt  in  mind  of  •  passage  Id  I|esiod, 

ToL.  L  .  c  ;V 
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4f  pAilaster. 

The  rods  of  ren^eance,  the  abuted  people; 
Who,  like  to  raging  torrents,  shall  swell  high. 
And  so  begirt  the  dens  of  these  male-dragons. 
That,  through  the  strongest  safety,  they  shall 
For  mercy  at  your  sword  s  point.  [beg 

Phi,  Friends,  no  more; 
Our  ears  may  be  corrupted :  TTis  an  age 
We  dare  not  trust  our  wilb  to.    Do  you  love 
me? 

Thra.  Do  we  love  Heav*n  and  honour? 

Pfti.  My  lord  Dion,  [father; 

You  had  a  virtuous  gentlewoman  called  you 
Is  she  yet  alive? 

Dion,  Most  honour'd  Sir,  she  is : 
And,  for  the  penance  but  of  an  idle  dream. 
Has  undertook  a  tedious  pilgrimage. 

Enter  a  Lady, 

Phi,  Is  it  to  me,  or  any  of  these  gentlemen 

you  come? 
Lady,  To  you,  brave  lord:  The  princess 
would  entreat  your  present  company. 
Phi*  The  princess  send  for  me!  You  are 

mistaken. 
Lady.  If  you  be  calPd  Philastcr,  *tis  to  you. 
Phi,  Kiss  her  fair  hand,  and  say  I  will  at- 
tend her. 
Dion,  Do  you  know  what  you  do? 
Phi,  Yes;  go  to  see  a  woman.  [in? 

C/f .  But  do  yon  weigh  the  danger  you  are 
Phi,  Daneer  in  a  sweet  face! 
By  Jupiter,  Imust  not  fear  a  woman,   [sent? 
Thra.  But  are  you  sure  it  was  the  prmccss 
It  may  be  some  foul  train  to  catch  your  life. 
Pht.  I  do  not  think  it,  gentlem"n ;  she's 
noble; 
Her  eye  may  alioot  me  dead,  or  those  true  red 
And  white  friends  In  her  face  may  steal  my 
soul  out:  [may. 

There's  all  t^e  danger  in't.    But,  be  what 
Her  single  name  hath  armed  me.  f^Exii  Phi. 

Dion.  Go  on : 
And  be  as  truly  happy  as  thou*rt  fearless. 
Come,  gentlemen,  iet*s  make  our  friends  ac« 
Lest  the  king  prove  false.  [quaintcd, 

{Exeunt  gentlemen. 

Enter  Arethusa  and  a  lady. 

Are.  Comes  he  not  ? 

Lady.  Madam? 

Are.  Will  Philaster  come? 
.    Lady.  Dear  madam,  you  were  wont 
To  credit  me  at  first. 

Are.  But  didst  thou  tell  me  so? 
I  am  forgetful,  and  my  woman's  strength 


[Adi. 


Is  so  o'ercharg'd  with  dangers  Tike  to  gmr 
About  my  marriage,  that  Uiese  under  things 
Dare  not  abide  in  such  a  troubled  sea. 
How  look'd  he,  when  he  told  thee  he  would 

Lady,  Why,  well.  [come! 

Are,  And  not  a  little  fearful ! 

Lady.  Fear,  madam  ?  sure,  he  knows  noc 
wnat  it  is.  [court 

Are,  Ye  are  all  of  his  faction ;  the  whole 
Is  bold  in  praise  of  him ;  whibt  I 
M«y  live  neglected,  and  do  noble  thing;B» 
As  fools  in  strife  throw  tp\d  into  the  sea^ 
Drown'd  in  the  doing.   But,  I  know  he  fears. 

Lady.  Fear?  Madam,  methought,  his  looks 
Of  lore  than  fear.  [hid  more 

Are   Of  love?  to  whom?  to  you? 
Did  you  deliver  those  plain  words  I  sent. 
With  such  a  winning  gesture,  and  quick  look, 
Tliat  you  have  causnt  him  ? 

Lady,  Madam,  i  mean  to  you.  * 

Are,  Of  love  to  me?  alas  I  thy  ignorance 
Lets  tlice  not  see  the  crosses  of  our  births. 
Nature,  that  loves  not  to  be  questioned- 
Whv  she  did  this,  or  that,  but  has  her  ends, 
'  And  knows  she  does  well,  never  gave  the  world 
Two  things  so  opposite,  so  contrary. 
As  he  and  I  am :  If  a  bowl  of  blood,     [thee. 
Drawn  from  this  arm  of  mine,  woidd  poison 
A  draught  of  his  would  ciu'e  thee.     Of  love 
to  me? 

Lady.  Madam^  I  think  I  hear  him. 

Are,  Bring  him  in.  [withstood. 

Ye  gods,  that  would  not  have  your  dooms 
Whose  holy  wisdoms  at  this  time  it  is. 
To  make  the  [MSbiou  of  a  feeble  maid 
The  way  unto  your  justice,  I  obey. 

Enter  Philaster, 

Lady.  Here  is  my  lord  Philaster. 

Are,  Oh !  His  well. 
Withdraw  yourself. 

Phi,  Madam,  y^ur  messenger 
Made  me  believe  you  wished  to  speak  with  me. 

Are,  Tis  true,  Philaster;  but  the  words 
are  such 
I  have  to  say,  and  do  so  ill  beseem 
The  mouth  of  woman,  tliat  I  wish  them  said. 
And  yet  am  loth  to  speak  them.    Have  you 

known. 
That  I  have  ought  detracted  fromyour  worth  ? 
Have  I  in  person  wrong'd  you?  Or  have  set 
My  baser  instruments  to  throw  disgrace 
Upon  your  virtues? 

Phi.  Never,  madam,  you.     [public  place. 

Are.  Why,  (hen,  should  you,  in  such  a 


-Ofp  airoTdcr-H 


This  has  been  generally  understood,  as  if  the  people  should  suffer  for  the  faults  of  their  prince; 
and  Honu^e  is  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

Quicquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntnr  addvi. 

But  would  it  not  be  better  to  understand  it  in  Fletcher's  words,  for  the  people  to  be  raised  «f 
t#  punish  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  the  prince  f  Mr.  Sympton, 
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Ii^Qie  m  prineea^  tad  a  acAodal  lay 
Upon  my  fortunes,  l«iii*d  to  be  so  great  'y 
Ctlling  a  great  part  of  my  dowry  in  question  f 

Phi.  Madam,  this  troth  which  I  shall  speak, 
wiUbe 
Foolish :  But,  for  your  fair  and  viitnous  sdft 
I  could  afford  myself  to  have  no  right 
To  any  thing  you  i;vish*d. 

Are.  PhiEistcr,  Itnow, 
I  must  enioy  these  kingdoms. 

Phi.  Madam!  Both?  Qaster, 

Are,  Both,  or  1  die:  By  fate,  1  die,  Phi- 
If  I  not  calmly  may  enjoy  them  both. 

Phi,  I  would  do  much  to  save  that  noble 
life: 
Y<t  would  be  loth  to  have  posterity 
"Ekbd  in  our  stories,  that  Philaster  gave 
Hi*  right  unto  a  sceptre,  and  a  crown. 
To  save  a  lady*s  longing. 

^rc.  Nay  then,  hear! 
1  must  smd  will  have  them,  and  more 

Phi.  What  more?  [par'd, 

Are.  Ox  lose  that  little  life  the  gods  pre- 
To  trouble  this  poor  piece  of  earth  withal. 

Pki.  Madam*  what  more? 

Are.  Turui  then,  away  thy  face. 

Pki.  No. 

Are.  Do. 

Phi.  I  can't  endarc  it.   Turn  away  my  face  ? 
1  never  yet  saw  enemy  that  looked 
So  dreaafully,  but  that  I  thought  myself 
As  great  a  basilisk  as  he ;  or  spake 
So  horribly,  but  that  I  thought  mv  ton^e 
^re  thunder  underneath,  as  mucn  as  his; 
Nor  beast  thatl  could  turn  from :  Shall  I  then 
B^n  to  fear  sweet  sounds !  a  lady's  voice. 
Whom  I  do  love?  Say,  you  would  have  my 

life? 
Why,  I  will  give  it  you;  for  it  is  of  me 
A  thing  so  loathed,  and  unto  you  that  ask 
Of  so  poor  use,  that  I  shall  make  no  price: 
If  you  entreat,  I  will  immovMly  hear. 

Are.  Yet,  for  my  sake,  a  little  bend  thy 
looks. 

Phi.  I  do.  [thee. 

Are.  Then  know,  I  must  have  them,  and 

PA  J.  And  me? 

Are.  Thy  love ;  without  which,  all  the  land 
Discover'd  yet,  will  serve  me  for  no  use. 
But  to  be  buried  in. 

Phi.  Is* t  possible? 

Are.  With  it,  it  were  too  little  to  bestow 
On  thee.     Now,  thoi^h  thy  breath  do  strike 
me  dead,  [breast. 

(Which,  know,  it  may)  I  have  unnpt  my 

Phi.  Madam,  you  are  too  full  of  noble 
thoughts. 
To  lay  a  train  for  this  contemned  life. 
Which  you  may  have  for  asking:  To  suspect 
Were  base,  where  1  deserve  no  ill.   Love  you. 
By  aU  my  hopes,  I  do,  above  my  life : 
But  how  this  passion  should  proceed  from  you 

■*  A  garland  lay  him  by.]  Thus  read  the  old  conies.    Mr.  Theobald,  with  more  freedom, 
and  pc^rhaps  as  much  elegance,  says,  A  garland  lay  oy  him. 


So  violently,  would  amaze  a  man 
"niat  would  be  jealous. 

Are.  Another  soul,  into  my  body  shot. 
Could  not  have  filFd  me  with  more  strength 

and  spirit,  [time. 

Than  this  thy  breath.    But  sp^nd  not  hasty 
In  Mekiog  how  I  came  thus :  Tis  the  gods, 
Tha  gods,  that  make  me  so;  and,  sure,  our 

love 
Will  be  the  nobler,  and  the  better  blest. 
In  tibat  the  secret  justice  of  the  gods 
Is  mingled  with  it.     Let  us  leave,  and  kiss ; 
Lest  sone  nvwelcome  guest  should  fall  ba- 

twixt  us. 
And  we  should  paK  without  it. 

Pfd.  'Tvvill  li  ill 
I  should  abide  here  long. 

Are.  Tis  true;  and  worse  [visa 

You  should  come  often.     How  shall  we  4e- 
To  hold  intelligence  tliat  our  true  loves. 
On  any  new  occasion,  may  agree 
What  path  is  best  to  tread? 

Phi.  I  have  a  boy. 
Sent  by  the  ^ods,  1  iiope,  to  this  inteni. 
Not  yet  seen  in  the  court.    Hunting  the  buck , 
I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountaiu-sidc. 
Of  which  he  borrowed  some  to  quench  his 

thirst. 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,»*  made  by  himself. 
Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay, 
Stuck  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rareness 
Dellghttd  me :  But  ever  when  he  tum*d 
His  tender  eyes  upon  'em,  he  would  weep. 
As  if  be  meant  to  make  *em  grow  again. 
Seeine  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  I  ask*d  him  all  his  story. 
He  told  me,  that  hb  parents  gentle  ^M, 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields. 
Which  gave  him  roots;  and  of  the  crystal 

sorines. 
Which  did  not  stop  their  courses ;  and  the  sun. 
Which  still,  he  thank'd  him,  yielded  him  Iks 

light. 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  shew 
What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold. 
Did  signify;  and  how  all,  order  d  tnus, 
£xpre8s*d  his  grief:  And,  to  my  thoughts, 

did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 
That  could  be  wished ;  so  that,  methought,  I 

could 
Have  8tudy*d  it.     I  gladly  entertain'd  him,  - 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow;  and  liave  got 
The  trustiest,  loving*st,  and  the  eentlest  boy. 
That  ever  master  kept.     Him  will  I  send 
To  wait  on  you,  ana  bear  our  hidden  love. 

Enter  Lady. 
Are.  *Tis  well;  no  more. 
Ladtf.  Madam,  the  prince  is  come  to  dn 
his  service. 
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Are,  What  will  you  do>  Philaster,  with 
youc^elf: 

Phi,  Why,  that  which  all  the  gods  have 
appointed  out  for  mc.  [prince. 

Are.  Dear,    hide  thyself.      Bring  in   the 

Phi,  Hide  me  fnmi  Pharamond!      [Jove, 
When  thunder  speaks,  which  is  the  voice  of 
Though  I  do  re\'erence,  yet  I  hide  nie  not  j 
And  shall  a  stranger  prince  have  leave  to  brag 
Unto  a  foreign  nation,  that  he  made 
Philaster  hide  himself  ? 

Are,  He  cannot  know  it.  [world 

Phi.  Though  it  should  sleep  for  ever  to  the 
It  is  a  simple  sin  to  hide  myself. 
Which  will  for  ever  on  my  conscience  lie. 

Are.  Then,  gpod  Philaster,  give  him  scope 
and  way 
In  what  he  says ;  for  he  is  apt  to  speak 
What  you  are  loth  to  hear:  For  my  sake,  do. 

Phi.  1  will. 

Enter  Pharamond, 

Pha,  My  princely  mistress,  as  true  lovers 
ought, 
I  come  to  kiss  these  fair  hands  j  and  to  shew. 
In  outward  ceremonies,  the  dear  love 
Writ  in  my  heart. 

Phi,  If  1  shall  have  an  answer  no  directlier, 
I  am  gone. 

Pka.  To  what  would  he  have  answer? 

Are.  To  his  claim  unta  the  kingdom. 

Pha,  Sirrah,  1  forbarc  you  before  the  king. 

Phi,  Good  Sir»  do  so  still :  I  would  not 
talk  with  you. 

Pha.  But  now  the  time  is  fitter :  Do  butofler 
To  make  mention  of  your  right  to  any  kingdom, 
lliouch  it  be  scarce  habitable 

Pht,  Good'Sir,  letmego. 

Pha.  And  by  my  sword 


Phi.  Peace,  Pharamond!  Iftfioo— 

Are.  Leave  us,  Philaster. 

Phi,  I  have  done.  [you  back. 

Pha,  You  are  gone :  By  Hcav*n,  1*11  fetdi 

Phi.  You  shall  not  need. 

Pha,  What  now? 

Phi,  Know,  Pharamond, 
I  loath  to  brawl  with  such  a  blast  as  thoa. 
Who  art  nought  but  a  valiant  voice:  But  if 
Thou  shalt  pnn'oke  me  further,  men  shall  saj 
'  Thou  wcrt,'  and  not  lament  it. 

Pha,  Do  you  slight  [princess? 

My  greatness  so,  and  in  the  chamber  of  the 

Phi,  It  is  a  place,  to  which,  I  must  confess, 
I  owe  a  reverence :  But  were't  the  church. 
Ay,  at  the  sdtar,  there's  no  place  so  safe,  [thee. 
Where  thou  dar*st  injure  me,  but  i  due  kill 
And  for  your  greatness,  know.  Sir,  I  can  grasp 
You,  and  your  greatness  thus,  thus  into  nomins. 
Give  not  a  word,  not  a  word  back!  Farewell. 
[Exit  Philaster. 

Pha,  'Tis  an  odd  fellow,  madam:    We 

must  stop  {ried. 

H  is  mouth  with  some  office,  when  we  arc  mar- 

Are,  You  were  best  make  him  your  con- 
troller. 

Pha,  I  think  he  would  discharge  it  wciL 
But,  madam, 
I  hope  our  hearts  are  knit;  and  yet,  so  slow 
The  ceremonies  of  state  are,  that  'twill  be  long 
Before  our  hands  be  so.     If  then  you  please. 
Being  agreed  in  heart,  let  us  not  wait 
For  dreaming  form,  but  take  a  little  stoPo 
Delights,  and  so  prevent  our  joys  to  come. 

Are.  If  YOU  dare  speak  sucn  thoughts, 

I  must  withdraw  in  honour.  [Exit, 

Pha,  The  constitution  of  my  body  will 

never  hold  out  till  the  wedding.    I  must  seek 

elsewhere.  [Esit, 


ACT   11. 


Enter  Philaster  and  Bellario, 

Phi.  A  ND  thou  shalt  find  her  honourable, 

^^  boy; 
Full  of  regard  unto  thy  tender  youth. 
For  thine  own  modesty;'  and,  for  my  sake, 
Apter  to  give  than  thou  wilt  be  to  ask. 
Ay,  or  deserve.  [nothing ; 

Bel.  Sir,  you  did  take  me  up  when  I  was 
And  only  yet  am  something,  by  being  yours. 
You  trusted  me  unknown;  and  that  which 

you  were  apt 
To  construe  a  simple  innocence  in  me, ' 
Perhaps,  might  have  been  craft;  the  cunning 

of  a  boy 
Hardened  in  lies  and  theft :  Yet  ventured  you 
To  part  my  miseries  and  me;  for  which, 
I  -lever  can  expect  to  serve  a  lady 
That  bears  more  honour  in  her  breast  than  you. 


Phi.  But,  boy,  it  will  prefer  thee.    Thou 
art  young. 
And  bear*st  a  childish  overflowing  love 
To  them  that  clap  thy  cheeks,  and  speak 
thee  fair  yet.  [passions. 

But  when  thy  judgment  comes  to  rule  those 
Thou  wilt  remember  best  those  careful  friends, 
That  placM  thee  in  the  noblest  way  of  life. 
She  is  a  princess  I  prefer  thee  to.   fthe  world, 

Bel   In  that  small  time  that!  have  seen 
I  never  knew  a  man  hasty  to  part  [ber. 

With  a  servant  he  thought  trusty :  I  remem- 
My  father  would  prefer  the  boys  he  kept 
To  greater  men  than  he ;  but  did  it  not 
Till  they  were  grown  too  saucy  for  himself. 

Phi.  Why,  gentle  boy,  1  find  no  fault  at  all 
In  thy  behaviour. 

Bel,  Sir,  if  I  have  made 
A  fault  of  ignorance,  instruct  my  youth: 
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lahallbewillmg,  if  nolapt,  tolean^j 
Age  and  experience  will  adorn  mv  mind 
With  biger  knowledge:  And  if  1  have  done 
A  wilfiil  fault,  t^ink  me  not  past  all  hope. 
For  once.  What  mc^.     holds  so  strict  k  hand 
Over  his  boy,  that  he  \  ill  part  with  him 
Without  one  warning?  Let  roe  be  corrected. 
To  break  my  stubbornness,  if  it  be  so. 
Rather  than  turn  me  off;  and  I  ^all  mend. 

Pki,  Thy  tore  doth  plead  so  prettily  to  stay. 
That,  trust  me,  I  could  weep  to  part  with  thee. 
Abs*  I  do  not  turn  thee  off;  thou  know'st 
It  is  my  business  that  doth  call  thee  hence ; 
And,  when  thou  art  with  her,  thou  dwell'st 

with  me. 
Think  so,  and  'tis  so.  And  when  time  is  full. 
That  thou  hast  well  discharged  this  heavy  trust. 
Laid  on  so  weak  a  one,  I  will  again 
With  joy  receive  thee;  as  I  live,  l.will.  [time 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  boy!  'Tis  more  than 
Thou  didst  attend  the  princess. 

Bel.  I  am  gone. 
Bat  since  I  am  to  part  with  you,  my  lord. 
And  none  knows  whether  I  shall  live  to  do 
More  service  for  you,  take  this  little  prayer : 
Hcav*n  bless  your  loves,  your  fights,  all  your 

designs !  [well ; 

May  sick  men,  if  they  have  your  wish,  be 
AdcI  Heav*n  hate  those  you  curse,  thoi^h  I 

be  one!  [&t7. 

Pki.  The  love  of  boys  unto  their  lords  i§ 

strange : 
I  have  read  wonders  of  it :  Yet  this  boy. 
For  my  sake  (if  a  man  may  judge  by  looks 
Aod  speech)  would  out-do  story,     i  may  see 
A  day  to  pay  him  for  his  loyalty.    \^Exit  Phi. 

Enter  Pharamond. 

Pha.  Why  should  these  ladies  stay  so  long? 
They  must  come  this  way :  I  know  the  queen 
employs  *em  not;  for  the  reverend  motlier 
sent  me  word,  they  would  all  be  for  the  gar- 
den. If  they  should  all  prove  honest  now,  I 
were  in  a  fair  taking.  1  was  never  so  long 
without  sport  in  my  life;  and,  in  my  con- 
jcicnce,  'tis  not  my  fault.  Oh,  for  our  country 
ladies!  Here's  one  bolted;  1*11  hound  at  her. 

Enter  Galatea, 

Getl.  Yourmcc! 
Pha.  Shall  1  not  be  a  trouble? 
Gat.  Not  to  me.  Sir. 

Pkm,  Nay,  nay,  you  are  too  quick.  By 
this  sweet  raind- 


I  ^lall  have  sense  enough  to  answer  all  the 
weighty  apothegms  your  royal  blood  shall 
manage.'^ 

Pm.  Dear  lady,  can  you  love? 

Gal:  Dear,  prince!  how  dear?  Ine*erco8t 
you  a  coach  yet,  nor  put  you  to  the  dear  re- 
pentance of  a  banquet.  Here's  no  scarlet.  Sir, 
to  blush  the  sin  out  it  was  given  for.  This 
wire  mine  own  hair  covers ;  and  this  face  has 
been  so  far  from  being  dear  to  any,  that  it 
ne'er  cost  penny  painting.  And,  for  the  rest 
of  my  poor  wardrobe,  such  as  vou  see,  it  leaves 
no  bond  behind  it,  to  make  the  jealous  mer- 
cer's wife  curse  our  good  doings. 

Pha.,  You  mistake  me,  lady. 

Gal.  Lord,  1  do  so:  'Would  you,  or  I, 
could  help  it! 

Pha.  Do  ladies  of  this  country  use  to  give 
no  more  respect  to  men  of  my  full  being? 

Gal.  Full  being!  L  understand  you  not,  un- 
less your  grace  means  ^rowing  to  fatness ;  and 
then  your  only  retnedy  (upon  my  knowledge, 
prince)  is,  in  a  morning',  a  cup  of  neat  white- 
wine,  brew'd  with  carduus ;  tlien  fast  till  sup- 
per; about  eight  you  may  eat;  use  exercise, 
and  keep  a  sparrow-hawk  ;  you  can  shoot  in  a 
tiller:**  But,  of  all,  your  grace  must  fly  phle- 
botomy, fresh  pork,  conger,  and  clarified 
whey :  They  are  all  dullers  of  the  vital  spirits. 

Pha.  Lady,  you  talk  of  nothing  all  this 
while. 

Gal.  'Tis  very  true,  Sir;  I  talk  of  you. 

Pha.  This  is  a  crafty  wench ;  I  like  her  wit 
well;  'twill  be  rare  to  stir  up  a  leaden  appe- 
tite. She's  a  Dan§e,  and  must  be  courtea  in 
a  shower  of  gold.  Madam,  look  here:  All 
these,  and  more  than— 

Gal.  What  have  you  thert,  my  lord  ?  Gold : 
Now,  as  I  live,  'tis  fair  gold !  You  would  have 
silver  for  it,  to  play.with  the  pages :  You  could 
not  have  taken  me  in  a  worse  time;  but,  if 
you  have  present  use,  my  lord,  I'll  send  mj 
man  with  silver,  and  keep  your  gold  for  you. 

Pha.  I^dy,  lady! 

Gal.  She's  coming.  Sir,  behind,  will  take 
white  money.  Yet,  for  all  this  I'll  match 
you.  [Exit  Gal.  behind  the  hanjgings. 

Pha.  If  there  be  but  two  such  more  in  this 
kingdom,  and  near  the  court,  we  may  even 
hang  up  our  harps.  Ten  such  camphire  con- 
stitutions as  this,  would  call  the  mlden  a^e 
again  in  question,  and  teach  the  old  way  ior 
every  ill*fac*d  husband  to  get  his  own  chil- 
dren ;  and  what  a  mischief  that  will  breeds  let 
Gai.  You'll  be  forsworn.  Sir ;  *tis  but  an  old  all  consider ! 
^ofe.     If  you  will  talk  at  distance,  I  am  for  jg.^^^  j^ 

yoo:  But,  good  pnnce,  be  not  bawdy,  nor  do  ** 

notbcag;  these  two  I  bar:  And  then,  I  think.       Here's  another:  If  she  be  of  the  same  last, 

"  Y<mr  royal  hlcod  shall  manage.]  This  word  is  used  as  the  French  do  their  mesnager;  and 
die  Italians,  maneggiare.  So  we  likewise  have  adopted  it,  and  say,  manage  (or,  handle)  a  dis- 
pute or  argument.  Mr.  Thcohald. 

■♦  You  can  shoot  in  a  tiller ;]  i.  e.  a  stand ;  a  small  tree  left  in  a  wood  for  growth,  till  it  is 
fellable:  Or  it  may  mean  rather,  in  a  steel  how;  quasi  dicas,  a  steeler :  i.  e.  Arcus  chalyheatus, 
»  Skinner  says  in  liis  Etymologicucn .  Mr.  Theobald. 
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the  devil  shall  pluck  her  on.  MaDjfidrmom* 
in^,  lady.  [daya, 

meg.  As  many  mornings  bnng  as  many 
Fair,  sweet,  and  hopeful  to  your  grace. 

JPAa.  She  gives  good  words  yet  3  sure,  thb 

wench  is  free. 

If  your  more  serious  business  do  noUcdl  you. 

Let  me  hold  quarter  with  you;  we'll  talk  an 

Oat  quicklv.  JP'^^"' 

Meg.  What  would  your  grace  talk  off 

Pha.  Ofsomesuch  pretty  subject  as  yourself. 
I'll  go  no  further  than  your  eye,  or  lip; 
There's  theme  enough  for  one  man  for  an  age. 

Meg.  Sir,  they  stand  right,  and  my  lips  are 
yet  even,  [enough. 

Smooth,  young  enough',  ripe  enough,   red 
Or  my  glass  wrongs  me. 

Pha.  Oh,  they  are  two  twinn  d  cherries 
dy'd  in  blushes,  [beams. 

Which  those  fair  suns  above,  with  their  bright 
Reflect  upon  and  ripen.    Sweetest  beau^. 
Bow  down  those  branches,  that  the  longing 
taste  [sings. 

Of  the  iaint  looker«on  may  meet  those  bles- 
And  taste  and  live. 

Meg.  Oh,  delicate  sweet  prince! 
She  that  hath  snow  enough  about  her  heart. 
To  take  the  wanton  spring  of  ten  such  lines  off. 
May  be  a  nun  without  probation.    Sir, 
You  have,  in  such  neat  poetry,  gather*d  a  kiss, 
That  if  I  had  but  five  lines  of  that  number. 
Such  pretty  begging  blanks,  I  should  coinmend 
Your  forehead,  or  your  cheeks,  and  kiss  you 
too.  [madam. 

Pha.  Do  it  in  prose;  you  cannot  miss  it, 

Meg.  I  shall,  I  shall. 

Pha.  By  my  life,  yon  shall  not. 
rU  prompt  you  first:  Can  you  do  it  now? 

Meg.  Methinks  *tis  easy,  now  I  ha*  don't 
But  yet  I  should  stick  at  it  [before ; 

Pha.  Stick  till  to-morrow  5 
I'll  ne'er  part  you,  sweetest.  But  we  lose  time. 
Cain  yoo  u>ve  me  ? 

Meg.  Love  you,  my  lord  ?  How  would  you 
have  me  love  you? 

Pha.  I'll  teach  you  in  a  short  sentence, 
*cause  I  will  not  load  your  memory :  This  is 
all:  love  me,  and  lie  with  me. 

Meg.  Was  it  lie  with  you,  that  you  said? 
Tls  impossible. 

Pha.  Not  to  a  willing  mind,  that  will  en- 
deavour: If  I  do  not  teach  you  to  do  it  as 
easily,  in  one  night,  as  you'll  go  to  bed,  1*11 
lose  my  royal  blood  for*t. 

Meg.  Why,  prince,  you  have  a  lady  of  your 
own,  that  yet  wants  teaching. 

Pha.  Tn  sooner  teach  a  mare  the  old  mea- 
aores,  than  leach  her  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  fbnction.  She's  afraid  to  lie  with  herself, 
if  sha  have  but  any  masculine  imaginations 


about  ber.  I  know,  when  we  are  married,  I 
most  ravish  her. 

Meg.  By  my  hooour,  ^t*s  a  foul  fiiult,  in- 
deed; but  time  and  your  good  hdp  will  wear 
it  out.  Sir. 

Pha.  And  for  any  other  I  see,  excepting 
your  dear  self,  dearest  lady,  I  had  rather  be 
Sir  Tim  the  school-master,  and  leap  a  dairy- 
maid. 

Meg.  Has  youc  grace  seen  the  court-star, 
Galaten? 

Pha.  Oat  upon  her!  She's  as  cold  of  her 
favour  as  an  apoplex :  She  sail'd  by  but  now. 

Meg.  And  how  do  you  hoW  her  wit.  Sir? 

Pha.  I  hokl'  her  wit?  The  strength  of  all 
the  guard  cannot  hold  it,  if  they  were  tied  to 
it;  sue  would  blow  'em  out  of  the  kingdom. 
l1iey  talk  of  Jupiter;  he's  but  a  sqnib-cracker 
to  her:  Look  well  about  you,  ainl  you  may 
find  a  tongue-bolt.  But  speak,  tweet  Udj, 
shall  1  be  treely  welcome? 

Meg.  Whither? 

Pha.  To  your  bed.  If  you  miatrasl  m^ 
faith,  you  do  me  the  utmoblest  wrong. 

Meg.  I  dare  not,  prince,  I  dare  not. 

Pha.  Make  your  own  conditions,  my  purse 
shall  seal  *em ,  and  what  you  dare  imannc  you 
can  want,  I'll  furnish  you  Withal :  (Sve  two 
hours  to  your  thoughts  eveiy  morning  about 
it  Come,  I  know  yoo  are  bashful;  speak  hi 
my  ear,  will  you  be  mine?  Keep  this,  and 
with  it  me :  Soon  I  will  visit  you. 

Mrg.  My  lord,  my  chamber's  most  unsafe ; 
but  when  'tis  night,  1*11  find  some  means  to 
slip  into  your  lodging;  till  when— — 

Pha.  Till  when,  this,  and  my  heart  go 
with  thee !  [^Exeunt  several  ways^ 

Enter  Galatea  Jrom  behind  the  hangings. 

Gal.  Oh,  thou  pernicious  petticoat-prince! 
are  these  your  virtues?  Well,  if  I  do  not  lay  a 
train  to  blow  your  sport  up,  I  am  no  woman : 
And,  lady  Dowsabel,*'  1*11  fit  you  fbr't 

[Exit, 

Enter  Arethuta  and  a  Ladif. 
Are.  Where's  the  boy  ? 
Lady.  Within,  madam. 
Are.  Gave  you  him  gold  to  buy  him  cloeths  ? 
Lady.  I  did. 
Are.  And  has  he  don't? 
Lady.  Yes,  madam. 

Are.  Tis  a  pretty  sad-talking  boy,  is  it  not? 
Ask*d  you  his  name? 
Laay.  No,  madam. 

Enter  Galatea. 

Are.  Oh,  yon  arc  welcome.    What  good 

news? 
GiU.  As  good  as  any  one  can  tell  your  grace. 


'^  And,  lady  Towsabel,  Pttfii  you  for* t.^  There's  no  such  word  as  Towsabcl,  that  I  know, 
or  that  is  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  Dictionaries.  I  think,  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter, 
I  have  retricv'd  the  genuine  word  of  our  poets,  lX>wsabel.  This  is  of  French  extraction,  douce 
ei  belle ;  t.  e.  sweet  and  fair:  But  it  is  here  intended  ironically,  and  in  derision.    Mr. Theobald. 
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That  says,  she  hat  done  that  you  would  have 
wished. 

jfre.  Hast  thou  discover'd?  [jou. 

Gai,  I  have  strain'd  a  point  of  modesty  for 

^re,  I  prithee,  how? 

GmC  In  list'nbg  after  bawdry.  I  see,  let 
a  lady  live  never  so  modestly,  she  shall  be  sure 
to  find  a  lawful  time  to  hearken  after  bawdry. 
Your  prince,  brave  Pharamood,  was  so  hot 
•n*t! 

Are.  Withwheni? 

Gal.  Why,  with  th«  bdy  I  sospeclcd!  I 
«aa  tell  the  time  and  place. 

Are.  Oh,  when,  and  where? 

Gmi.  To-nisht,  his  lodging,      [there  again 

Are.  Run  thyself  into  the  presence;  mingle 
With  other  ladies ;  leave  the  rest  to  me. 
If  Destiny  (to  whom  we  dare  not  say,  [so 
'  Why,  thou  did*st  this!')  have  not  decieed  it 
In  lastiugjeaves  (whose  smallest  characters 
Were  never  altered)  yet»  this  match  shall 
Where's  the  boy?  [break. 

Latfy.  Here,  madam. 

Enter  Bellario, 

Are.  Sir,  joul  are  sad  to  change  your  service ; 
is' t  not  so?  [on  you, 

Bel.  Madam,  I  have  not  changed ;  1  wait 
To  do  him  service. 

Are.  Thou  disclaim*st  in  me. 
Tell  me  thy  name. 

Bel.  Bellario. 

Are.  Thou  can  st  sing,  and  play?        [can. 

Bel.  If  grief  will  ^ve  me  leave,  madam,  I 

Are.  Alas]  whatkmd  of  grief  can  thy  years 
know?  [to  school? 

Hadst  thou  a  curst  roaster  when  thou  went'st 
Thou  art  not  capable  of  other  grief. 
Thy  brows  and  clieeks  are  smooth  as  waters  be, 
Woea  no  breath  troubles  them:  Believe  me, 
boy,  [eyes, 

C!are  seeks  out  wrinkled  brows  and  hollow 
And  builds  himself  caves,  to  abide  in  them. 
Come,  Sir,  tell  me  truly,  does  your  lord  love 
me? 

Bel.  Lore,  madam?  I  know  not  what  it  is. 

Are.  Can*st  thou  know  grief,  and  never  yet 
knew* St  love? 
Thou  art  deceiv'd,  boy.   Does  he  speak  of  me. 
As  if  he  wish'd  me  well  ? 

Bel.  Ifitbelove, 
To  forget  all  respect  of  hts  own  friends. 
In  thinking  of  )tf>ur  face;  ifitbelove. 
To  sit  croas-arm*d,  and  sigh  away  the  day. 
Milled  with  starts,  crying  your  name  as  loud 
And  nastily  as  men  i'  tn*  streets  do  fire ; 
If  it  be  love,  to  weep  himself  away. 
When  he  but  hears  of  any  lad v dead  [chance; 
Or  kill'd,  because  it  might  have  been  your 
If,  when  he  goes  to  rest  c which  will  not  be) 
*Twixtev'ry  prayer  he  says,  to  name  you  once. 
As  others  arop  a  bead ;  be  to  be  in  love. 
Then,  madam,  I  dare  swear  he  loves  you-  [lie. 

Are,  Oh,  you're  a  cunning  boy,  and  taught  to 
For  your  tora s  credit;  but  thou  knows't  a  lie. 


That  bears  this  sound,  is  wHcomer  to  me 
Than  any  truth,  that  says  he  loves  me  not. 
I^ead  the  way,  boy.    Do  you  atien  d  me  too.  v 
Tis  thy  lord  s  business  hastes  me  thus.  Away. 

lEaeunt. 

Enter  Dion,  Cleremont,  Thrasiline,  Megra, 
and  Galatea, 

Dion.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  talk  a  round? 
As  men 
Do  walk  a  mile,  women  dnmld  talk  an  hem. 
After  supper:  'Tis  their  exercise. 

Gai.  'Tis  late. 

Meg.  'Tis  aU 
My  eyes  will  do  to  lead  me  to  my  bed.    [find 

Gai.  I  fear,  they  are  so  heavy,  you'll  scarca 
The  way  to  your  lodging  with  em  lo-nigbi. 

Enter  Pkaramond, 

Tkra.  The  prince  1  [ter»-up. 

Pka.  Not  a-bed,  ladies?  You're  good  siu 
What  think  you  of  a  pleasant  dream,  to  last 
Till  momim;? 

Meg,  I  should  ebuse,  my  lord,  a  pleasing 
wake  before  it. 

Enter  Arethusa  and  Bellario. 

Are.  lis  well,  my  lord;  you'rt  courtii^  of 
Is'tnot  late,  gentlemen?  [laches. 

Cle.  Yes,  madam* 

Are.  Wait  you  there.  [Ewii^ 

Meg.  She's  jealous,  as  I  live.    Look  you^ 
my  lord. 
The  pnncess  has  a  Hilas,  an  Adonis. 
Pna.  His  form  is  angel-like.  [wed, 

Meg.  Why,  this  is  he  must,  when  you  are 
Sit  by  your  pillow^  like  young  Apollo,  with 
His  hand  and  voice,  binding  your  thoughts  in 
sleep:  [for  herself. 

The  princess  does  provide  him  for  yoti^  and 
Pka.  I  find  no  music  in  these  boys. 
Meg,  Nor  I : 
They  can  do  little,  and  that  small  they  do» 
They  have  not  wit  to  hide. 
Dion,  Serves  he  the  princess? 
Thru.  Yes.  [keeps  him. 

i>foyi.  'Tis  a  sweet  boy;   how  brave  she 
Pha,  Ladies  all,  good  rest;  I  mean  to  kill 
a  buck  ^ 

To-morrow  morning,  ere  you've  done  your      ^ 
dreams.  [£^V. 

Meg.  All  happiness  attend  your  grace  I. 
Crentlemen,  good  rest. 
Come,  shall  we  go  to-bed? 
Gal.  Yes;  all gpod  night. 

[Exeunt  Gai,  and  Meg. 
Dion,  May  your  dreams  be  true  to  you. 
What  shall  we  do,  gallants?  'tis  late.    The 

king 
Is  up  still ;  see,  he  comes ;  a  guard  alon;^ 
Willi  him. 

Enter  King,  Arethuta,  and  guard. 

King,  Look  your  intelligence  be  true. 
Are.  Upon  my  life,-  it  is :  And  I  do  hope. 
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Your  highness  will  not  tie  me  to  a  Bun, 
That,  in  the  heat  of  wooing,  throws  me  off. 
And  takes  another. 

Dion.  What  should  this  mean? 

King,  If  it  be  troe. 
That  lady  had  much  better  hare  embrac*d 
Cureless  diseases :  Get  you  to  your  rest. 

[Ea;eunt  Are,  and  Bel, 
You  shall  be  riahted.  Gentlemen,  draw  near ; 
We  shall  employ  you.  Is  young  Pharamond 
Com6  to  his  lodging? 

Dion,  I  saw  nim  enter  there.        [discover 

King.  Haste,  some  of  you,  and  cunningly 
If  Megra  be  in  her  lodging. 

Cle.  Sir, 
She  parted  hence  but  now,  with  other  ladies. 

lAng.  If  she  be  there,  we  shall  not  need  to 
A  vain  discovery  of  our  suspicion.         [make 
Ye  gods,  I  see,  that  who  unrighteously 
Holds  wealth,  or  state,  from  others,  shall  be 

curst  \ 

In  that  which  meaner  men  are  blest  withall. 
Ages  to  come  shall  know  no  male  of  him 
Left  to  inherit;  and  his  name  shall  be 
Blotted  from  earth.    If  he  have  any  child. 
It  shall  be  crossly  matched ;  the  gods  themselves 
Shall  sow  wild  strife  betwixt  her  lord  and  her. 
Yet,  if  it  be  your  wills,  forgive  the  sin 
I  have  committed ;  let  it  not  fall 
Upon  this  under-standing  child  of  mine ; 
She  has  not  broke  your  laws    But  how  can  I '  * 
Look  to  be  heard  of  gods,  that  must  be  just. 
Praying  upon  the  ground  1  hold  by  wrong? 

EfUer  Dion* 

Dion.  Sir,  I  have  asked,  and  her  women 
swear  she  is  within  -,  but  they,  I  think,  are 
bawds:  I  told  'em,  I  must  8i>eak  with  her; 
they  laugh'd,  and  said,  their  lady  lay  speech- 
less. I  said,  my  business  was  important; 
they  said,  their  lady  was  about  it:  I  grew 
hot,  and  cried,  my  business  was  a  matter  that 
concerned  life  and  death;  they  answer'd,  so  was 
sleeping,  at  which  their  lady  was.  I  urg*d 
again,  she  had  scarce  time  to  be  so  since  last  I 
saw  her;  they  smil'd  again,  and  secm*d  to  in- 
struct me,  that  sleeping  was  nothing  but  lyin^ 
down  and  winking.  Answers  more  direct  1 
could  not  get:  In  short.  Sir,  I  think  she  is 
not  there.  [guard, 

King.  "Tis  then  no  time  to  dally.  Youo'th* 
Wait  at  the  back  door  of  the  prince's  lodging. 
And  see  that  none  pass  thence,  upon  your  lives. 


Knock,  aeBtkmen!  Knock  loud  1  Louder  yet! 
What,   has  their  pleasure  taken  off  tneir 

hearing? 
ril  break  your  meditations.    Knock  i^n ! 
Not  yet?  I  do  not  think  he  sleeps,  having  thu 
Lamm  by  him.    Once  more.    Pharamond ! 

prince! 

Pharamond  above, 

Pha.  What  saucy  groom  kiKxrks  at  this 
dead  of  night? 
Where  be  our  waiters?  By  my  vexed  soul. 
He  meets  his  death,  that  meets  me,  for  thif 
boldness. 

King.  Prince,  )rou  wrong  yqpr  thoughts; 
we  are  your  friends. 
Come  down. 

Pha.  The  king? 

King.  The  same.  Sir;  come  down. 
We  have  cause  of  present  counsel  with  you. 

Pha,  If  your  grace  please  to  use  me,  I'll 
attend  you 
To  your  chamber.  [Pha.  below. 

King.  No,  'tis  too  bte,  prince;  I'll  make 
bold  with  yours. 

Pha.  I  have  some  private  reasons  to  myself. 
Make  me  unmannerly,  and  say,  *  you  cannot.' 
Nay,  press  not  forward,  genderoen ;  he  must 
Come  through  my  life,  uiat  comes  here. 

[Eniert. 

King.  Sir,  be  resolv'd. 
I  must  and  will  come. 

Pita.  I'll  not  be  dishonour'd. 
He  that  enters,  enters  upon  his  death. 
Sir,  'tis  a  sign  you  make  no  stranger  of  me. 
To  bring  these  renesadoes  to  my  chamber. 
At  these  unseason'd  hours. 

King.  Why  do  you  [shall  be ; 

Chafe  yourself  so?  You  are  not  wrong'd,  nor 
Only  ril  search  your  lodgine,  for  some  caus« 
To  ourself  known :  Enter,  1  say. 

Pha.  I  say,  no.  "  {.^^8*  <'^'^»^- 

Meg.  Let  *em  enter,  prince;  let  'em  enter | 
I  am  up,  and  ready :  I  Know  their  business : 
'Tis  the  poor  breaking  of  a  lady's  honour. 
They  hunt  so  hotly  after ;  let  'em  enjoy  it. 
You  have  your  business,  gentlemen;  I  laj 

here. 
Oh,  my  lord  the  king,  this  is  not  noble  in  yoii 
To  make  public  the  weakness  of  a  woman. 

King.  Come  down. 

Meg.  I  dare,  my  lord.    Your  whootinpi 
and  your  clamours. 


>  but  how  can  I 


Look  to  be  heard  of  Gods,  that  must  be  just, 
'    Praying  upon  the  ground  I  hold  by  wrong  f]  In  this  sentiment  our  Authors 
•opying  Shakespeare,  in  a  noble  passage  of  his  Hamlet : 


to  be 


•  Forgive  me  my  foul  murther  ! 


That  cannot  be,  since  I  am  still  possessed 

Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murther  \ 

My  crown,  my  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 

May  one  be  pardon' d,  and  retain  th'  offence?  ice.     Mr.  Theobald. 
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Your  private  whispersy  and  your  broad  fleer- 


Cao  no  more  vex  my  soul,  than  this  base  car- 
riage, 
fiat  I  have  veugeance  yet  in  store  for  some, 
Shall,  in  the  most  contempt  you  can  have  of 
Be  joy  and  nourishment.  [me. 

King.  Will  you  come  down  ? 
Meg.  Yes,  to  laugh  at  your  worst  j  But  I 
shall  wring  you. 
If  my  skill  fail  me  not.  [looseness. 

Ktng.  Sir,  I  must  deariy  chide  you  for  this 
You  have  wrong'd  a  worthy  ladyj  but,  no  more. 
Conduct  him  to  my  lodging,  and  to-bed. 
Cle.  Get  him  another  wench,  and  you  bring 

him  to-bed  indeed. 
Dion.  'Tis  strange  a  man  cannot  ride  a  stag 
Or  two,'^  to  breathe  himself,  without  a  war- 
rant. 
If  this  Gseer  hold,  that  lodging  be  search*d  thus. 
Pray  Heav*n,  we  may  lie  with  our  own  wives 
in  safety,  [taken. 

That  they  be  not  by  some  trick  of  state  mis- 

Entcr  Megra, 

Kifig.  Now,  lady  of  honour,  where*s  your 

honour  now  ?  now  ? 
No  man  can  fit  your  palate,  hut  the  prince. 
Thou  most  ill-shrowded  rottenness ;  thou  piece 
Made  by  a  painter  and  a  *pothecary; 
Tliou  troubled  sea  of  lust;  thou  wiWemess, 
Inhabited  by  wild  thoughts;  thou  swofn  cloud 
CM"  infection;  thou  ripe  mine  of  all  diseases; 
Thou  all  sin,  all  hell,  and  last,  all  devils,  tell 

me. 
Had  you  none  to  pull  on  with  your  courtesies. 
But  ne  that  must  be  mine,  and  wrong  my 

daughter? 
By  all  the  gods,  all  these,  and  all  the  pages. 
And  all  the  court,  shall  hoot  thee  through  the 

court; 
Fling  rotten  oranges,  make  ribald  rhymes. 
And  sear  thy  name  with  candles  upon  walls. 
Do  you  laugh,  lady  Venus? 

Hieg.  'Faith,  Sir,  you  must  pardon  me; 
I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  to  see  vou  merry. 
If  you  do  this,  oh;  king!  nay,  if  you  dare  do  it. 
By  all  those  gods  you  swore  by,  and  as  many 
More  of  mine  own,  I  will  have  fellows,  and 
Such  fellows  in  it,  as  shall  make  noble  mirth. 
The  princess,  your  daughter,  shall  stand  by  me 

■^  Your  private  whispers  and  your  broad  Jicerings.']  This  is  no  verse,  however  it  has  cur- 
rently passed  the  cars  of  all  the  editors.  The  addition,  which  I  have  made,  of  a  single  syllable, 
lioth  improves  the  sense  and  retrieves  the  metre.  Mr.  Theobald 

Mr.  Theobald  for  broad  reads  broadir-,  but  we  have  followed  the  elder  editions. 

*'  To  ride  a  stagge.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies.  Stagge  was,  after  some  editions, 
printed  according  to  the  modern  orthography,  stag.  The  Authors  probably,  as  Nir.  Theobald 
conjectures,  meant  stage;  but  the  seeming  reference  to  a  buck-warrant,  in  the  next  line,  has 
induced  us  to  retain  stag. 


On  walls,  and  sung  in  ballads,  any  thing. 
Urge  me  no  more ;  I  know  her  and  her  haunts. 
Her  lays,  leaps,  and  outlays,  and  will  discover 

Nay,  will  dishonour  her.     I  know  the  boy 
She  keeps ;  a  handsome  boy,  about  eighteen ; 
Know  what  she  does  with  him,  where,  and 

when. 
Come,  Sir,  you  put  me  to  a  woman's  madness. 
The  glory  of  a  fury ;  and  if  I  do  not 
Do  it  to  the  height  — : — 

King.  What  boy  is  this  she  rave?  at  ? 

Meg.  Alas!  good-minded  prince,  you  know 
not  these  things; 
I  am  loth  to  reveal  'em.     Keep  this  fault. 
As  you  would  keep  your  healtn,  from  the  hot 
Of  the  corrupted  people,  or,  oy  Heav'n,   [air 
I  will  not  fall  alone.     Wliat  I  have  known. 
Shall  be  as  public  as  a  print;  all  tongues 
Shall  speak  it,  as  they  do  the  language  they 
Are  bom  in,  as  free  and  commonly ;  I'll  set  it. 
Like  a  prodigious  star,  for  all  to  gaze  at; 
And  so  nigh  and  glowing,  that  other  kingdoms. 
Far  and  foreign,  [they  find 

Shall  read  it  there,  nay,  travel  with  it,  'till 
No  tongue  to  make  it  more^  nor  no  more 

people; 
And  then  behold  the  fall  of  your  fair  princess. 

King.  Has  she  a  boy?  [wait 

Cte.  So  please  your  grace,  I  have  seen  a  boy 
On  her ;  a  fair  boy. 

King.  Go,  get  you  to  your  quarter: 
For  this  time  rll  study  to  forget  you.    [studv 

Meg.  Do  you  study  to  forget  me,  and  I'll 
To  forget  you.     [Ex.  King,  Meg.  and  guard, 

Cle.  Why,  here's  a  male  spirit  for  Hercu- 
les. If  ever  there  be  nine  worthies  of  wo- 
men, this  wench  shall  ride  astride,  and  be 
their  captain. 

Dion.  Sure  she  has  a  garrison  of  devils  in 
her  tongue,  she  uttereih  such  balls  of  wild- 
fire. She  has  so  nettled  the  king,  that  all  the 
doctors  in  the  country  will  scarce  cure  him. 
That  hoy  was  a  strange  found-out  antidote  to 
cure  her  infection :  That  boy ;  that  princess* 
boy;  that  brave,  chaste,  virtuous  lady's  boy; 
and  a  fair  boy,  a  well-spoken  boy!  All  these 
considered,  cah  make  nothing  else.  But  there 
I  leave  you,  gentlemen. 

Thra.  Nay,  we'll  go  wander  with  you. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT    III. 


Enter  Cleremont,  Dion,  and  Thrasiline, 

Cle,  "VTAY,  doubtless,  *tis  true. 

-^^      Dion.  Ay ;  and  'tis  the  gods 
That  raised  this  punishment,  to  scourge  the  king 
With  his  own  issue.     Is  it  not  a  shame 
For  us,  that  should  write  noble  in  the  land. 
For  us,  that  should  be  freemen,  to  behold 
A  man,  that  is  the  bravery  of  his  age, 
Phiiaster,  press'd  down  from  his  royal  right. 
By  this  regardless  king?  and  only  look 
And  see  the  sceptre  ready  to  be  cast 
Into  the  hands  of  that  lascivious  lady,       [be 
That  lives  in  lust  with  a  smooth  boy,  now  to 
Marri^  to  yon  strange  prince,  who,  but  that 

people 
Please  to  let  him  be  a  prince,  is  bom  a  slave 
In  that  which  should  be  his  most  noble  part. 
His  mind?  [you, 

Thra.  That  man,  that  would  not  stir  with 
To  aid  Phiiaster,  let  the  gods  forget 
That  such  a  creature  walks  upon  the  earth. 

Cle,  Phiiaster  is  too  backward  in't  himself. 
The  gentry  do  await  it,  and  the  people,** 
Against  their  nature,  are  all  bent  for  him. 
And  like  a  field  of  standing  corn,  that's  mov*d 
With  a  stiff  gale,  their  heads  bow  all  one  way. 

Dion.  The  only  cause,  that  draws  Phiiaster 
'back 
From  this  attempt,  is  the  fair  princess'  love. 
Which  he  admires,  and  we  can  now  confute. 

Tera,  Perhaps,  he'll  not  believe  it. 

Dion.  Why,  gentlemen, 
*Tis  without  question  so. 

C7&  Ay,  'tis  past  speech,' 
She  lives  dishonestly :  But  how  shall  we. 
If  he  be  curious,  work  upon  his  faith? 

Thra.  We  all  are  satisfied  wiUiin  ourselves. 

Dion.  Since  it  is  true,  and  tends  to  his  own 
good, " 
I'll  make  this  new  report  to  be  my  knowledge: 
I'll  say  I  know  it;  nay,  I'll  swear.  I  saw  it. 

Cle.  It  will  be  best. 

7%a.  'Twill  move  him. 

Enter  Phiiaster. 

Dion.  Here  he  comes. 
Good-morrow  to  your  iionour !  We  have  spent 
Some  lime  in  seel<inj:  you. 

Phi.  My  worlliy  friends. 
You  tiiat  can  keep  your  memories  to  know 

►  ntid  the  people. 


Your  friend  in  miseries,  and  cannot  frown 
On  men  disgrac'd  for  virtue,  a  good  day 
Attend  you  all!  What  service  may  I  do 
Worthy  your  acceptation  ? 

Dion.  My  good  lord. 
We  come  to  urp;e  that  virtue,  which  we  know 
Lives  in  your  breast,  forth !  Rise,  and  make  a 

head. 
The  nobles  and  the  people  are  all  dull'd  ' 
With  this  usurping  king;  and  not  a  man. 
That  ever  heard  the  word,  or  knew  such  a 

thing 
As  virtue,  but  will  second  your  attempts. 

Phi.  How  honourable  is  this  love  in  you 
To  me,  that  have  deserv'd  none?  Know,  my 
friends,  [laster 

(You,  that  were  bom  to  shame  your  poor  Phi~ 
With  too  much  courtesy)  I  c.»uld  afford 
To  melt  myself  in  thanks:  But  my  designs 
Are  not  yet  ripe ;  sulHce  it,  that  ere  long 
1  shall  employ  your  loves;  but  yet  the  time 
Is  ihort  of  what  I  would.  f  j)ect : 

Dion.  The  time  is  fuller,  Sir,  than  you  ex- 
That  whicli  hereafter  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
reach'd  [king. 

By  violence,  may  now  be  caught.    As  for  the 
You  know  the  people  have  long  hated  him ; 

But  now  the  prmcess,  whom  they  lov'd 

Phi.  Why,  what  of  her? 
Dion.  Is  loalh'd  as  much  as  he. 
Phi.  By  what  strange  means? 
Dion.  She's  known  a  whore. 
Phi.  Thou  ly'st. 

Dion.  My  lord 

Phi.  Thou  ly'st, 

[Offers  to  draw  and  is  held. 
And  thou  shall  feel  it.  I  had  thoui^ht,  thy  niind 
Had  been  of  honour.     Thus  to  rob  a  lady 
OP  her  good  name,  is  an  infectious  sin. 
Not  to  be  jjardon'd :  Be  it  false  as  hell, 
'Twill  never  be  rcdeem'd,  if  it  be  sown 
Amongit  the  people,  fruitful  to  increase 
All  evil  ihey  shall  hear.     Let  me  alone, 
That  I  may  cut  off  falsehood,  whilst  it  springs! 
Set  hills  on  hills  betwixt  me  and  the  man 
That  utters  this,  and  I  will  scale  them  all. 
And  from  the  utmost  top  fall  on  his  neck. 
Like  thunder  from  a  cloud. 

Dion.  This  is  most  strange: 
Sure  he  do'»!s  love  Iut. 
Phi.  I  do  l(ive  fair  truth: 


Against  their  na/rrc,  are  all  lent  for  him.']  This  seems,  at  first  view, 

O[y\co^uin.st  their  natures  for  Piiila^tcr?  What,  was  there  never  any  people 


,  _  ,  an  odd  passage. 

How  are  the  people  against  their  natures  for  Piiila^tcr?  What,  was  there  never  any  people 
unanimous  in  their  choice  of  a  governor?  I  take  it,  he  ^JU^t  be  undcrst(*.od,  as  meaning,  the 
people  (whose  nature  for  the  most  part  is  unconstant,  jjiddy,  and  wavering)  arc  now  so  well 
assured  of  Philasier's  worth,  and  right  to  the  crown,  joinwl  to  his  present  ill  u«;age,  that  th^ 
are  resolved  and  steady  to  do  him  jui>tice.  This  is  properly  styled,  against  their  naiure,  or 
custom.  Mr,  Sympson. 
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She  is  my  mistress,  and  who  injures  her. 
Draws  vengeance  from  me.    Sirs,  let  go  my 
arms. 

Thra.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  patient. 

Cie.  Sir,  remember  this  is  your  honour'd 
friend. 
That  comes  to  do  his  service,  and  will  shew 
You  why  he  utter  d  this. 

Phi,  1  ask  you  pardon.  Sir; 
My  zeal  to  truth  made  me  unmannerly: 
Should  I  have  heard  dishonour  spoke  of  you, 
Ikhind  your  back  untruly,  I  haJ  been 
As  mucn  distemper*d  and  enrag'd  as  now. 

Dion.  But  this,  my  lord,  is  truth. 

Phi.  Oh,  say  not  so !  good  Sir,  forbear  to 
say  so! 
Tis  then  truth,  that  all  womankind  is  false! 
Urge  it  no  more;  it  is  impo?Hblc. 
Why,  should  you  think  the  princess  light? 

liion.  Why,  she  was  taken  at  it. 

Pki.  Tis  false!  Oh,  Heav'n!  'tis  false!  it 
cannot  be!  [speak! 

Can  it?  Speak,  gentlemen  ;  for  love  of  truth, 
Is't  possible?  Can  women  all  be  damn'd? 

Dion.  Why,  no,  my  lord.  \ 

Pki.  W^hy,  then,  it  cannot  be. 

Dion.  And  she  was  taken  with  her  boy. 

Phi.  What  boy? 

Dion.  A  page,  a  boy  that  ser\'cs  her. 

Phi.  Oh,  good  gods! 
A  Hitle  boy? 

Dion.  Av;  know  you  him,  my  lord? 

Phi.  Hell  and  sin  know  him! — Sir,  you 
are  deceiv'd ; 
I'll  reason  it  a  little  coldly  with  you : 
If  she  were  lustful,  would  she  take  a  boy, 
That  knows  not  yet  desire  ?  She  would  have 
one        .  ,  [he  acts. 

Should  meet  her  thoughts,  and  know  the  sin 
Which  is  the  grett  delight  of  wickedness. 
You  are  abus  a,  JlW  so  is  she,  and  I. 

Dion.  How  you,  my  lord  ? 

Phi.  Why,  all  the  world's  abus'd 
In  an  unjust  report. 

Dion.  Oh,  noble  Sir,  your  virtues 
Cannot  look  into  the  subtle  thoughts  of  woman. 
In  short,  my  lord,  I  took  them;  1  myself. 

Phi.  Now,  all  the  devils,  thou  didst!  Fly 

from  my  rage!  [plajnies, 

'Would  thou  hadst  ta'en.  devils  engend  ring 

W'hen  thou  didst  take  them !  Hide  thee  from 

my  eyes ! 
'Would  thou  hadst  taken  thunder  on  thy  breast. 
When  thou  didst  take  tliem ;  or  been  strucken 

dumb 
For  ever;  that  this  foul  deed  might  have  slept 
In  silence ! 

Thra.  Have  you  known  him  so  ill-temper'd? 

Cfe.  Never  before. 

Phi.  The  winds,  that  are  let  loose 
Fmm  the  four  sev'ral  comers  of  the  earth. 
And  spread  themselves  all  over  sea  and  land, 
Km  not  a  chaste  one.     What  friend  bears  a 

sword 
To  ruu  me  through? 


Dion.  Why,  my  lord,  are  you  so  mov*d  at 
this?  [tract; 

Phi.  When  any  falls  from  virtue,  I'm  dic- 
I  have  an  int'rest  m't. 

Dion.  But,  good  my  lord,  recall  yourself. 
And  think  what's  best  to  be  done. 

Phi.  I  thank  you;  I  will  do  it. 
Please  you  to  leave  me :  I'll  consider  of  it. 
To-morrow  I  will  find  your  lodging  forth. 
And  give  you  answer. 

Dion.  All  the  gods  direct  you 
The  readiest  way  I 

Thra.  He  was  extreme  impatient. 

Cie.  It  was  his  virtue,  and  his  noble  mind. 
[^Exeunt  Dion,  Cie.  and  Titra. 

Piii.  I  had  forgot  to  ask  him  where  he  took 
them. 
I'll  follow  him.    Oh,  that  I  had  a  sea 
Within  my  breast,  to  cjuench  the  fire  I  feel! 
More  circumstances  will  but  fan  this  fire. 
It  more  afflicts  me  now,  to  know  by  whom 
This  deed  is  done,  than  simply  that  *tis  done ; 
And  he,  that  tells  me  this,  is  honourable. 
As  far  from  lies  as  she  is  far  from  truth. 
Oh,  that,  like  beasts,  we  could  not  grieve  our- 
selves,      ,  [fight 
With  that  we  see  not!  Bulls  and  rams  will 
To  keep  their  females,  standing  in  their  sight; 
But  take  'em  from  them,  and  you  take  at  once 
Their  spleens  away;  and  they  will  fall  a^ain 
Unto  tncir  jxistures,  growing  fresh  and  fat; 
And  taste  the  water  of  the  springs  as  sweet 
As  'twas  before,  finding  no  start  in  sleep. 
But  miserable  man See,  sec,  you  gcxls^ 

Enter  Beiiario. 

He  walks  still ;  and  the  face,  you  let  him  wear 
When  he  was  innocent,  is  still  the  same. 
Not  blasted!  Is  this  justice?  Do  you  mean 
To  intrap  mortality,  tliat  you  allow 
Treason  so  smooth  a  brow  ?  I  cannot  now 
Think  he  is  guilty. 

Bei.  Health  to  you,  my  lord ! 
The  princess  doth  commend  her  love,  her  life. 
And  this,  unto  you. 

Phi.  Oh,  Beiiario!  [it 

Now  I  perceive  she  loves  me ;  she  does  shew 
In  loving  thee,  my  boy:  Sh'as  made  thee  brave. 

Bei.  My  lord,  she  has  attir'd  me  past  my 
wish. 
Past  my  desert;  more  fit  for  her  attendant, 
Though  far  unfit  for  me,  who  do  attend. 

Phi.  Thou  art  grown  courtly,  boy. — ^Oh, 
let  all  women. 
That  love  black' deeds,  learn  to  dissemble  here. 
Here,  by  this  paper!  She  does  write  to  me. 
As  if  her  heart  were  mines  of  adamant 
To  all  the  world  besides ;  hut,  unto  me, 
A  maiden-snow  that  melted  wilh  my  looks. 
Tell  me,  my  boy,  how  doth  the  prmcess  use 

thee? 
For  I  shall  guess  her  love  to  me  by  that. 

Bei.  Scarce  like  her  servant,  but  as  if  I  were 
Something  ally'd  to  her;  or  had  preserved 
Her  life  three  times  by  my  fidelity. 
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As  mothers  fond  do  use  their  only  sons  j 
As  I'd  use  one,  that's  left  unto  my  trust. 
For  whom  my  life  should  pay,  if  he  met  harm. 
So  she  does  use  me. 

Phi.  Why,  this  is  wondrous  well :  [with? 
But  what  kmd  language  does  she  few!  thee 
Bel.  Why,  she  does  tell  me,  she  will  trust 
my  youth 
With  all  her  loving  secrets;  and  does  call  me 
Her  pretty  servant ;  bids  me  weep  no  more 
For  leaving  you  j  she'll  see  my  services 
Regarded ;  and  such  words  ot  that  soft  strain. 
That  1  am  nearer  weeping  when  she  ends 
Than  ere  she  spake. 

Phi.  This  is  much  better  still. 
Bel.  Are  you  not  ill,  my  lord? 
Phi.  III?  No,  Bellario. 
Bel.  Methinks,  your  words 
Fall  not  froni  off  your  tongue  so  evenly. 
Nor  is  there  fn  your  looks  that  quietness, 
That  I  was  wont  to  see. 

Phi.  Thou  art  deceived,  boy : 
And  she  strokes  thy  head  ?  ^ 
Bel.  Yes. 

Phi.  And  she  does  clap  thy  cheeks? 
Bel.  She  does,  my  lord. 
Phi.  And  she  does  kiss  thee,  boy?  ha! 
Bel.  How,  my  lord  ? 
Phi.  She  kisses  thee? 
Bvl.  Not  so,  my  lord. 
Phi.  Come,  come,  1  know  she  does. 
Bel.  No,  by  my  life.  [she  does. 

Phi.  Why  then  she  does  not  love  me.  Come, 
I  bad  her  do  it;  I  charg'd  her,  by  all  charms 
Of  love  between  us,  by  the  hope  of  peace 
We  should  enjoy,  to  yield  thee  all  delights 
Naked,  as  to  her  bed  :  I  took  her  oath 
Thou  should'st  enjoy  her.  Tell  me,  gentle  boy. 
Is  she  not  paralleless?  Is  not  her  breath 
Sweet  as  Arabian  winds,  when  fruits  are  ripe  ? 
Are  not  her  breasts  two  liquid  ivory  balls? 
Is  she  not  all  a  lasting  mine  of  joy? 

Bel.  Ay,  now  I   see  why  my  disturbed 
thoughts 
Were  so  perplex'd :  When  first  I  went  to  her. 
My  heart  held  augury.     You  are  abus'd ; 
Some  villain  has  abus'd  you!  I  do  see 
Whereto  you  tend :  Fall  rocks  upon  his  head. 
That  put  this  to  you :  'Tis  some  subtle  train. 
To  brms;  that  noble  frame  of  yours  to  nought. 
Phi.    Thou  liiink'st  I  will  be  angry  with 
thee.     Come,  [more 

Thou  shalt  know  all  my  drift:  I  hate  her 
Than  I  love  happiness,  and  plac'd  thee  there. 
To  pry  with  narrow  eyes  into  her  deeds. 
Hast  tluDU  discover'd?*  Is  she  fall'n  to  lust. 
As  I  would  wish  her?  Speak  some  comfort  to 
me.  [sent: 

Bel.  My  lord,  you  did  mistake  the  boy  you 
Had  she  tHe  lust  of  sparrows,  or  of  goats; 
Had  she  a  sin  that  way,  hid  from  the  world. 
Beyond  the  name  of  lust,  I  would  not  aid 
Her  base  ucsires ;  but  what  I  came  to  know 


As  servant  to  her,  I  would  not  reveal. 
To  make  my  life  last  ages. 

Phi.  Oh,  my  heart! 
This  is  a  salve  worse  than  the  main  disease. 
Tell  me  thy  thoughts;  for  I  will  know  the 

least 
That  dwells  within  thee,  or  will  rip  thy  heart 
To  know  it:  I  will  see  thy  thoughts  as  plain 
As  I  do  now  thy  face. 

Bel.  Why,  so  vou  do. 
She  is  (for  ought  I  know)  by  all  the  gods. 
As  chaste  as  ice :  But  were  she  foul  as  hell. 
And  I  did  know  it  thus,  the  breath  of  kings. 
The  points  of  swords,  tortures,  nor  bulls  of 
Should  draw  it  from  me.  [brass,*** 

Phi.  Then  it  is  no  time 
To  dally  with  thee ;  I  will  take  thy  life. 
For  1  do  hate  thee :  1  could  curse  thee  now. 
Bel.  If  you  do  hate,  you  could  not  curse 
me  worse : 
The  gods  have  not  a  punishment  in  store 
Greater  for  me,  than  is  your  hate. 

Phi.   Fie,  fte,  so  young  and  so  dissembling ! 
Tell  me  when  and  where  thou  didst  enjoy  her. 
Or  let  plagues  fall  on  me,  if  I  destroy  thee  not. 
Bel.  Heav'n  knows  I  never  did ;  and  when 
I  lie 
To  save  my  life,  may  I  live  long  and  loath'd. 
Hew  me  asunder,  and,  whilst  1  can  think, 
I'll  love  those  pieces  you  have  cut  away. 
Better  than  those  that  grow ;  and  kiss  those 
Because  you  made  *em  so.  [limbs 

Phi.  Fear'st  thou  not  death? 
Can  boys  contemn  that? 

Bel.  Oh,  what  boy  is  he 
Can  be  content  to  live  to  be  a  man. 
That  sees  the  best  of  men  thus  passionate. 
Thus  without  reason  ? 

Phi.  Oh,  but  thou  dost  not  know 
What  'tis  to  die. 

Brl.  Yes,  I  do  know,  my  lord : 
'Tis  less  than  to  be  born ;  a  lasting  sleep, 
A  quiet  resting  from  all  jealousy; 
A  thing  we  all  pursue.     I  know  besides. 
It  is  but  giving  over  of  a  game  that  must  be 
lost. 
Phi.  But  there  are  pains,  false  boy,   [then 
For  perjur'd  souls :  Think  but  on  these,  and 
Thy  heart  will  melt,  and  thou  wilt  utter  all. 

bcl.  May  the)'  fall  all  upon  me  whilst  I  live. 
If  1  be  pegur'd,  or  have  ever  thoi^ht 
Of  that  you  char^  me  with.    If  I  be  false. 
Send  me  to  suffer  in  those  punishments 
You  speak  of;  kill  me. 

Pht.  Oh,  what  should  I  do?  [s^vear 

Why,  who  can  but  believe  him?  He  does 
So  earnestly,  that  if  it  were  not  true, 
The  gods  would  not  endure  him.     Rise,  Bel- 
lario ! 
Thy  protestations  are  so  deep,  and  thou 
Dobt  look  so  truly,  when  thou  utter' st  them. 
That  though  I  kuow  *em  false,  as  were  my 
hopes. 


*°  Bulls  of  brass.']  An  explanation  of  this  will  be  found  in  A  King  and  No  King. 
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I  cannot  urge  thee  fturtber.    But  thou  wert 
To  blame  to  iDJure  me,  for  I  must  love 
Thy  honest  looks,  and  take  no  revenge  upon 
Thv  tender  youth :  A  love  from  me  to  thee 
Is  nrm,  whatc'er  thou  dost.     It  troubles  me 
That  I  have  call'd  the  blood  out  of  thy  cheeks, 
That  did  so  well  become  thee.   But,  good  boy. 
Let  me  not  see  thee  more :  Something  ib  done. 
That  will  distract  me,  that  will  make  me  mad. 
If  I  behold  thee.     If  thou  tender'st  me. 
Let  me  not  see  thee. 

Bel.  I  will  fljr  as  far 
As  there  b  morning,  ere  I  ^ive  distaste 
To  that  nu)st  honoured  mmd.     But  through 

these  tears. 
Shed  at  my  hopeless  parting,  I  can  see 
A  world  of  treason  practised  upon  you. 
And  her,  and  me.     Farewell,  for  evermore! 
If  you  shall  hear  that  sorrow  struck  me  dead. 
And  after  find  me  loyal,  let  there  be 
A  tear  shed  from  you  in  my  memory. 
And  I  shall  rest  at  peace-  [£jrt/. 

Phi.  Blessing  be  with  thee. 
Whatever  thou  deserv*st!  Oh,  where  shall  I 
Go  bathe  this  body?  Nature,  tpo  unkind, 
That  made  no  med'cine  for  a  troubled  mind ! 

Enter  Arethusa, 

Are.  I  marvel  my  boy  comes  not  back  a^in : 
Bot  that  I  know  my  love  will  question  him 
Over  and  over,  how  I  slept,  wak*d,  talk'd ; 
How  1  rememb'red  him  when  his  dear  name 
Was  last  spoke,  and  how,  when  I  sigh*d, 
wept,  sung,  [his  stay. 

And  ten  thousand  such ;  I  should  be  angry  at 

Enter  King. 

King.  What,  at  your  meditations?  Who 
attends  you  ?  [gua  rd ; 

Are.  None  but  my  single  self.     I  need  no 
1  do  no  wrong,  nor  fear  none. 

King.  Tell  rae,  have  you  riot  a  boy? 

Are.  Yes,  Sir. 

King.  What  kind  of  boj? 

Are.  A  page,  a  waiting-boy. 

Ktng.  A  handsome  boy? 

Are,  1  think  he  be  not  ualy : 
Well  qualified,  and  dutiful,!  know  him  i 
I  took  him  not  for  beauty. 

King.  He  speaks,  and  sings,  and  plays? 

Are.  Yes,  Sir. 

King.  About  eighteen  ? 

Are.  1  never  ask'd  his  age. 

King.  Is  he  full  of  service? 

Are.  By  your  pardon,  why  do  you  ask? 

King.  Put  him  away. 

Are.  Sir! 

Ktng.  Put  him  away,  h*  as  done  you  that 
good  service. 
Shames  me  to  speak  of. 
Are.  Good  Sir,  let  me  understand  you. 
King.  If  you  fear  me, 
Shew  It  in  duty :  Put  away  that  boy. 


Are.  Let  me  have  reason  for  it.  Sir,  and  then 
Your  will  is  my  command.  Toff, 

King.  Do  not  you  blush  to  ask  it?  Cast  nim 
Or  I  shall  do  the  same  to  you.     You're  one 
Shame  with  me,  and  so  near  unto  myself. 
That,  by  my  life,  1  dare  not  tell  myself. 
What  you,  myself,  have  done. 

Are.  What  have  I  done,  my  lord  ?  [learn : 
'  King.  *T\s  a  new  language,  that  all  love  to 
The  common  people  speak  it  well  already; 
They  need  no  grammar.  Understand  me  well ; 
There  be  foul  whispers  stirring.  Cast  him  off, 
And  suddenly :  Do  it !  Farewell.  [Exit  King. 

Are.  Where  may  a  maiden  live  securely 
free,  [ing  j 

Keeping  her  honour  safe?  Not  with  theliv- 
They  feed  upon  opinions,  errors,  dreams. 
Ana  make  *em  truths ;  they  draw  a  nourish- 
ment 
Out  of  defamings,  grow  upon  dismcts ; 
And,  when  they  see  a  virtue  fortify'd 
Strongly  above  the  batt'ry  of  their  tonguea. 
Oh,  how  they  cast  to  sinV  it;  and,  defeated, 
(Soul-sick  with  poison)  strike  the  monuments 
Where  noble  names  lie  sleeping;  till  they 

sweat. 
And  the  cold  marble  melt. 

Enter  Philaster. 

Phi.  Peace  to  your  fairest  thoughts,  dearest 
mistress. 

Are.  Oh,  my  dearest  servant,  I  have  a  war 
within  me. 

Phi.  He  must  be  more  than  roan,  that 
makes  these  crystals 
Run  into  rivers.    Sweetest  fair,  the  cause? 
And,  as  I  am  your  slave,  tied  to  your  goodness. 
Your  creature,  made  again  from  what  I  was. 
And  newly  spirited.  111  right  your  honour. 

Are.  Oh,  my  best  love,  that  boy! 

Phi.  What  boy? 

Are.  The  pretty  boy  you  gave  mo 

Phi.  What  of  him? 

Are.  Must  be  no  more  mine. 

PAi.Why? 

Are.  They  are  jealous  of  him. 

Phi.  Jealous!  who? 

Are.  The  king. 

Phi.  Oh,  my  fortune! 
Then  ^tis  no  idle  Jealousy.     Let  him  go. 

Are.  Oh,  cruel !  are  you  bard-hearted  too? 
Who  shall  now  tell  you,  how  much  I  lov*d 
you?  [I  send? 

Who  shall  swear  it  to  you,  and  weep  the  tears 
Who  shall  now  bring  you  letters,  rings,  brace- 
lets? 
L/)8c  his  health  in  service?  Wake  tedious  nights 
In  stories  of  your  praise?  Who  shall^ sing 
Your  crying  elegies ?  And  strike  a  sail  soul 
Into  senseless  pictures, and  make  them  mourn  ? 
Who  shall  take  up  his  lute,  and  touch  it,  till 
He  crown  a  silent  sleep  u|)on  my  eye-lid. 
Making  me  dream,  and  cry,  'Oh,  my  dear, 
dear  Philaster ! 
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[Act  3. 


Phu  Oh,  my  heart! 
Would  he  had  broken  thee,  that  made  thee 

know 
This  lady  was  not  loyal.    Mistress,  forget 
The  boy :  I'll  get  thee  a  far  better. 

Are.  Oh,  never,  never  such  a  boy  again, 
as  my  Bellario  ? 

Phi.    1  is  but  your  fond  affection. 

Are,  With  thee,  my  boy,  farewell  for  ever 
All  secrecy  in  servants!  Farewell  faith  ! 
And  all  desire  to  do  well  for  itself! 
Let  all  that  shall  succeed  thee,  for  thy  wrongs. 
Sell  and  betray  chaste  love! 

Phi.  And  all  this  passion  for  a  boy?      [me* 

Are.  He  was  your  boy,  and  you  put  him  to 
And  the  loss  of  such  must  have  a  mourning  for. 

Phi.  Oh,  thou  forgetful  woman! 

Are.  How,  my  lord? 

PA  J.  False  A  rethusa ! 
Hast  thou  a  med'cine  to  restore  my  wits. 
When  1  have  lost  *em  ?  If  not,  leave  to  talk. 
And  do  thus. 

Are.  Do  what.  Sir?  Would  you  sleep? 

Phi.  For  ever,  Arethusa.     Oh,  ye  gods. 
Give  me  a  worthy  patience!  Have  I  stood 
Naked,  alone,  the  shock  of  many  fortunes? 
Havel  seen  mischiefs  numberless,  and  mighty. 
Grow  like  a  sea  upon  me?  Have  I  taken 
Danger  as  stern  as  death  into  my  bosom. 
And  laugh'd  upon  it,  made  it  but  a  mirth. 
And  flung  it  by  ?  Do  I  live  now  like  him. 
Under  this  tyrant  king,  that  languishing 
Hears  his  sad  bell,  and  sees  his  mourners  ?  Do  I 
Bear  all  this  bravely,  and  must  sink  at  length 
Under  a  woman's  falshood?  Oh,  that  boy. 
That  cursed  boy !  None  but  a  villam  boy 
To  ease  your  lust? 

Are.  Nay,  then  I  am  betray'd : 
I  feel  the  plot  tfast  for  my  overthrow. 
Oh,  I  am  wretched !  [have 

Phi.  Now  you  may  take  that  little  right  I 
To  this  poor  kingdom :  Give  it  to  your  joy  ; 
For  I  have  no  joy  in  it.     Some  far  place, 
Where  never  womankind  durst  set  her  foot. 
For  bursting  with  her  poisons,  must  1  seek. 
And  live  to  curse  you : 

There  dig  a  cave,  and  preach  to  birds  and 
beasts,  [you : 

What  woman  is,  and  help  to  save  them  from 
HowHeav'n  is  in  your  eyes,  but,  in  your  hearts. 
More  hell  than  hell  has :  How  your  tonji^es, 
like  scorpions,  [woven 

Both  heal  and  poison :  How  your  thoughts  are 
With  thousana  changes  in  one  subtle  web. 
And  worn  so  by  you  :  How  that  foolish  man 
That  reads  the  story  of  a  woman's  face. 
And  dies believing'it,  is  lost  for  ever: 
How  all  the  good  you  have  is  but  a  shadow, 
I'th'  morning  with  you,  and  at  night  behind 
you^ 


Past  and  for^tten !  How  your  rows  are  frosts, 
Fa^t  for  a  night,  and  with  the  next  sun  gone  : 
How  you  are,  being  taken  all  together, 
A  mere  confusion,  and  so  dead  a  chaos. 
That  love  cannot  distinguish.  These  sad  texts , 
Till  my  last  hour,  I  am  bound  to  utter  of  you. 
So  farewell  all  my  woe,  all  my  delight! 

[Exit  Phi. 
Are.  Be  merciful,  ye  gods,  and  strike  me 

dead !  n)rcast 

What  way  have  I  deserved  this?  Mate  my 
Transparent  as  pure  crystal,  that  the  world. 
Jealous  of  me,  may  see  the  foulest  thought 
My  heart  holds.    Where  shall  a  woman  turn 

her  eyes. 
To  find  out  constancy?  Save  me,  how  black 

(Enter  Bellario.) 

And  guiltily,  methinks,  that  bov  looks  now  !*■ 
Oh,  thou  dissembler,  that,  before  thou 

spak'st, 
Wert  in  thy  cradle  folse,  sent  to  make  lyes. 
And  betray  innocents!  Thy  lord  and  tliou 
May  glory  in  the  ashes  of  a  maid 
Fool'd  by  her  passion ;  hut  the  conquest  is 
Nothing  so  great  as  wicked.     Fly  away ! 
Let  my  command  force  thee  to  that,  which 

shame 
Would  do  without  it.     If  thou  understood'st 
The  loathed  office  thou  hastunder^ne,  [hills. 
Why,  tliou  wouldst  hide  thee  under  heaps  of 
Lest  men  should  dig  and  find  thee. 

Bel.  Oh,  what  god, 
Angry  with  men,  hath  sent  this  stranse  disease 
Into  the  noblest  minds?  Madam,  this  grief 
You  add  unto  me  is  no  more  than  drops 
To  seas,  for  which  they  are  not  seen  to  swell : 
My  lord  hath  struck  his  anger  through  my 
And  let  out  all  the  hope  of  future  joys,  ["heart. 
You  need  not  bid  me  fly  j  I  came  to  part. 
To  take  my  latest  leave.     Farewell  for  ever ! 
I  durst  not  run  away,  in  honesty. 
From  such  a  lady,  like  a  boy  that  stole,  [gods 
Or  made  some  grievous  fault.    The  pow  r  of 
Assist  you  in  your  suff^ings!  Hasty  time 
Reveal  the  truth  to  your  abused  \ovi 
And  mine,  that  he  may  know  your  worth  j 

whilst  1 
Go  seek  out  some  forgotten  place  to  die! 

\_Exit  Bel. 
Are,  Peace  guide  thee!    Thou  hast  over- 
thrown me  once; 
Yet,  if  1  had  another  Troy  to  lose. 
Thou,  or  another  villain,  with  tliy  looks. 
Might  talk  nve  out  of  it,  and  send  me  naked. 
My  hair  dishevel'd,  through  the  fiery  streets. 

Enter  a  lady. 
Lady.  Madam,  the  king  would  hunt,  and 
M'ith  earnestness.  [calls  for  you 


■  Save  me,  hoiP  Hack 


And  guilty,  methinks,  that  hoy  looks  now  /]  Nothing  betrays  a  corruption  so  evidently  at 
the  first  glance,  as  a  lameness  in  the  jnetre.  The  epithet  here  must  necessarily  be  turned  into 
an  adverb,  and  that  supports  the  versification.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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Are.  I  am  in  tune  to  hunt! 
Diana,  if  thou  canst  rage  with  a  maid 
As  with  a  man,  let  me  discover  thee 
Bathings  and  turn  me  to  a  fearful  hind. 


That  I  may  die  pur3u*d  by  cruel  hounds. 
And  have  my  story  written  in  my  wounds. 


ACT  IV. 


neighbour.  Why,  what  a  devil  can  a  man 
see  m  her  face,  but  that  she's  honest? 

Thra.  Troth,  no  great  matter  to  speak  of;*' 
a  foolish  twinkling  with  the  eye,  that  spoiU 
her  coat;  but  he  must  be  a  cunning  herald 
that  finds  it. 

Dion.  See  how  they  muster  one  another ! 
Oh,  there's  a  rank  regiment  where  the  devil 
carries  the  colours,  and  his  dam  drum-major! 
Now  the  world  and  the  flesh  come  behind 
with  the  carriage. 

Cle.  Sure,  this  lady  has  a  jjood  turn  done 
her  against  her  will :  Before,  sne  was  common 
talk ;  now,  none  dare  say,  cantharides  can  st»r 
her.  Her  face  looks  like  a  warrant,  willing 
and  commanding  all  tongues,  as  they  will  an- 
swer it,  to  be  tied  up  and  bolted  when  this 
lady  means  to  let  herself  loose.  As  1  live,  she 
has  got  her  a  goodly  protection,  and  a  gra- 
cious ;  and  may  use  her  body  discreetly,  for 
her  hf»alth's  sake,  once  a  week,  excepting 
Lent  and  Dog-days.  Oh,  if  they  were  to  be 
got  for  money,  what  a  great  sum  would  come 
out  of  the  city  for  these  licenses! 

Ki?}g.  To  horse,  to  horse!  we  lose  the 
morning,  gentlemen.  [^Eseunt, 

Enter  two  Woodmen^ 

1  Wood.  What,  have  you  lodg'd  the  deer? 
S  JVood.  Ye  ,  they  arc  ready  tor  the  bow. 

1  Wood.  Who  shoots? 

2  Wood.  The  princess. 

1  Wood.  No,  she'll  hunt. 

2  Wood.  She'll  take  a  stand,  I  say. 

1  Wood.  Who  else? 

2  Wood.  Why,  the  young  stranger  prince. 
1  Wood.  He  shall  shoot  m  a  stone  bow  for 

me.  1  never  lov'd  his  beyond-sea-ship,  since 
he  forsook  the  say,  for  paying  ten  shillings:*' 

**  And  yet  he  looks  like  a  mort'ified  member,  as  \f  he  had  a  sick  man*s  slave  in  his  moulh.'] 
Wc  must,  surely,  read  slaver.  Every  body  must,  I  think,  assent  lo  this;  and  therefore  it  needs 
no  note  in  confirmation.  Mr.  Seward. 

We  beg  our  readers  forgiveness  for  presenting  them  with  this  specimen  of  Mr. Seward's  deli- 
cate ideas;  but  it  is  a  justice  he  could  not  be  denied;  as  we  are  determined  to  rob  him  of  no 
pan  of  the  honour  due  to  his  ingenuity.  A  small  portion,  however,  of  that  attention  to  the  old 
copies,  which  is  so  largely  boasted  ol  by  the  editors  of  1750,  would  have  spared  him  this  con- 
jectural labour,  and  induced  him  to  restore  salve  to  the  text. 

*^  Pha.  Troth,  no  great  matter  to  speak  oJ\  &:c.  How  comes  Pharamond  to  interpose  in  this 
argument,  and  reply  to  what  Dion,  Cleremout,  and  tiio?e  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  Philaster's 
ptjtv,  are  talking  of,  and  that  undtr  the  rose,  as  we  say?  The  speech  must  certainly  be  placed 
to  Tkrasilitie*  Pha.  and  Thra.  (TJie  abbreviation  of  the  characters  speaking)  might  easily  bo 
mistaken  at  press.  Mr.  Theobald. 

**  /  never  tovd  his  beyond-sea-ship ^  since  he  forsook  the  say,  for  paying  ten  shillings  .-^ 
When  a  deer  is  hunted  down,  and  to  be  cut  up,  it  is  a  ceremony  for  the  keej)cr  to  offer  his  knife 
•0  a  man  of  the  first  distinction  in  the  field,  that  he  may  rip  u'j)  the  belly,  and  take  an  assay  of 

'the 


Enter  Kin^  Pharamond,  Arclhtisa,  Galatea, 
Megra,  JDion,  Cleremont,  Thrasiline,  and 
attendants. 

King.  "I^H  AT,  are  the  hounds  before,  and 

^  '    all  the  woodmen; 
Our  horses  ready,  and  our  bows  bent  ? 

Dion.  All,  Sir.  [forgotten 

King.  You're  cloudy.  Sir ;  Come,  we  have 
Your  venial  trespass ;  let  not  that  sit  heavy 
Upon  your  spirit ;  none  dare  utter  it. 

Dion,  He  looks  like  an  old  surfeited  stallion 
after  his  leaping,  dull  as  a  dormouse.  See  how 
he  sinks !  The  wench  has  shot  him  between 
wind  and  water,  and«  I  hope,  sprung  a  leak. 

Thra.  He  needs  no  teachmg,  he  strikes  sure 
enough;  his  greatest  fault  is,  he  hunts  too 
much  in  the  purlieus.  'Would,  he  would 
leave  off  poachnig! 

Diott.  Artd  for  his  horn,  h'as  left  it  at  the 
lodge  where  he  lay  late.  Oh,  he's  a  precious 
lime-hound !  Turn  him  loose  upon  the  pursuit 
of  aladv,  and  if  he  lose  her,  hane  him  up  i'th* 
dip.  When  my  fox-bitch  Beauty  grows 
proud,  ril  borrow  him. 

King.  Is  your  boy  tum'd  away  ?  [y^^* 

Are.  You  did  command.  Sir,  and  I  obey'd 

King.  'TIS  well  done.    Hark  ye  further. 

Cle.  Is't  possible  this  fellow  should  repent? 
methinks,  that  were  not  noble  in  him ;  and 
yet  be  looks  like  a  mortified  member,  as  if  he 
tad  a  sick  man*s  salve  in*s  mouth."  If  a 
worse  man  had  done  this  fault  now,  some 
physical  justice  orother  would  presently  (with- 
out the  help  of  an  almanack)  have  opened  the 
obstructions  of  his  liver,  and  let  him  blood 
with  a  dog- whip. 

Dion,  lyce,  see,  how  modestly  yon  lady 
ktoks,  as  if  she  came  from  churching  with  her 
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Our  neighbours;  and  have  borne  at  her  big 

breasts 
My  large  coarse  issue.    This  had  been  a  life 
Free  from  vexation. 

ErUer  Bellario, 

Bel,  Oh,  wicked  men ! 
An  innocent  may  walk  safe  among  beasts ; 
Nothing  assaults  me  here.  See,  my  grieved  lord 
Sits  as  his  soul  were  searching  out  a  way 
To  leave  his  body.    Pardon  me,  that  must 
Break  thy  last  commandment;   for  I  must 

speak. 
You,  that  are  griev'd,  can  pity :  Hear,  my  lord ! 

Phi.  Is  there  a  creature  yet  so  miseraole. 
That  I  can  pity? 

Bel,  Oh,  my  noble  lord! 
View  my  strange  fortune ;  and  bestow  on  me. 
According  to  your  bounty  (if  my  service 
Can  meril  nothing)  so  much  as  may  serve 
To  keep  that  litde  piece  I  hold  of  life 
From  cold  and  hun^r. 

Phi.  Is  it  thou?  JB^onel  [wcar'st. 

Go,  sell  those  misbeseeming   clothes   thou 
And  feed  thyself  with  them.  [them ; 

Bel,  Alas!  my  lord,  I  can  get  nothiug  for 
The  silly  country  people  think  tis  treason 
To  touch  such  gay  things. 

Phi,  Now,  by  my  life,  this  is 
Unkindly  done,  to  vex  me  with  thy  sight. 
Thou*rt  fairn  asain  to  thy  dissembling  trade: 
How  should*st  thou  think  to  cozen  me  again? 
Remains  there  yet  a  plague  untryM  for  me? 
£v*n  so  thou  wept*st,  and  look'd'st,  and  spok'st, 

when  first 
I  took  thee  up:  Curse  on  the  time!  If  thy 
Commanding  tears  can  work  on  anv  other. 
Use  thy  art;  Til  not  betray  it.     Which  way 
Wilt  tnou  take,  that  I  may  shun  thee? 
For  thine  eyes  are  poison  to  mine ;  and  1  [wav? 
Am  loth  to  grow  m  rage.    This  way,  or  thiat 

the  plight  and  fatness  of  the  game.  But  this,  as  the  W^oodman  says,  Pharamond  decluied,  to 
save  iht  customary  fee  often  shillings.  Air.  Theobald, 

»♦  Marry,  the  steward  would  hdve  the  velvet-head  into  the  bargain,  to  turf  his  hat  withal  :'\ 
What  consonancy  is  there  betwixt  velvet  and  turf?  The  original  word  must  certainly  have 
been,  /^/)f ;  which  corresponds  with  the  soft  pile  of  the  velvet.  Veloute,  tufted,  as  the  French 
dictionaries  explain  it  to  us.  Mr.  Tlieobald, 

a'  He  forsook  the  stage  once  to  strike  a  rascal  milking  in  a  meadow,  and  her  he  kilTd  in  the 
«ye.]  A  raical  is  a  lean  deer,  or  doe ;  but  what  sense  is  there  in  a  deer  milking  in  a  meadow  ? 
1  hope  I  have  rctriev'd  the  true  reading,  mitching,  i,  e.  creeping,  solitary,  and  withdrawn  from 
the  nerd.  To  kill  her  in  the  eye,  is  a  sarcasm  on  Pharamond  as  a  bad  shooter;  for  all  good 
ones  level  at  the  heart.  Mr.  Theobald. 

^^  Oh,  that  I  had  been  nourish* d,  fe^c]  Mr.  Lee,  in  hisTheodosius,  has  given  Taranes  a 
speech  so  very  similar  to  this,  that  we  must  look  on  it  as  a  mere  copy  Lee,  however,  in  some 
parts  has  been  more  reBned  in  his  expression. 

*  Oh,  that  I  had  been  born  some  happy  swain, 

*  And  never  known  a  life  so  great,  so  vain ! 

*  Where  I  extremes  might  not  be  forc'd  to  choose, 

*  And,  bliiss'd  with  some  mean  wife,  no  crown  could  lose; 

*  Where  the  dear  jwrtner  of  my  little  state, 

*  With  all  her  smiling  offspring  at  the  gate, 

*  Blessing  my  labours,  might  my  coming  wait: 

*  Where  m  our  humble  beds  all  safe  might  lie, 

'  And  not  in  cursed  courts  for  glory  die.  ^ 


He  was  there  at  the  fall  of  a  deer,  and  would 
needs  (out  of  his  mightiness)  give  ten  groats 
for  the  dowcets;  marry,  the  steward  would 
have  the  velvet-head  into  the  bargain,  to  tuft 
his  hat  withal.**  I  think  he  should  love 
venery ;  he  is  an  old  Sir  Tristram ;  for,  if  you 
be  remembered,  he  forsook  the  stag  once,  to 
strike  a  rascal  mitching  in  a  meadow,  and  her 
he  kill'd  in  the  eye.*'  Who  shoots  else? 
2  Wood.  The  lady  Galatea. 

1  Wood.  That's  a  good  wench,  an  she  would 
not  chide  us  for  tumbling  of  her  women  in  the 
brakes.  She*s  liberal,  and,  by  my  bow,  tliey 
say,  she**  honest;  and  whether  that  bea  &ult, 
1  nave  nothing  to  do.    There's  all  ? 

2  Wood,  No,  one  more ;  Megra. 

1  Wood,  That's afirker,i'faith, boy; there's 
a  wench  will  ride  her  haunches  as  hard  after 
a  kennel  of  hounds,  as  a  hunting  saddle ;  and 
when  she  comes  home,  get  *em  clapt,  and  all 
is  well  again.  I  have  known  her  lose  herself 
three  times  in  one  afternoon  (if  the  woods 
have  been  answerable)  and  it  has  been  work 
enovgh  for  one  man  to  find  her ;  and  he  has 
sweat  for  it.  She  rides  well,  and  she  pays 
well.    Hark!  let's  go.  {Exeunt. 

Enter  Philaster. 
Phi.    Oh,  that  I  had  been  **  nourished  in 

these  woods, 
With  milkof  gpats,  and  acorns,  and  not  known 
The  right  of  crowns,  nor  the  dissembling 

trains 
Of  womens'  looks ;  but  digg'd  myself  a  cave. 
Where  I,  my  fire,  my  catUe,  and  my  bed. 
Might  have  been  shut  together  in  one  shed ; 
And  then  had  taken  me  some  mountain  girl. 
Beaten  with  winds,  chaste  as  the  harden'd  rocks 
Whereon  she  dwelb;  that  might  have  strew'd 

toy  bed  [beasts. 

With  leaves,  and  reeds,  and  with  the  skins  of 
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Bel.  Any  will  serve.    But  I  will  chuse  to 
have 
That  path  in  chase  that  leads  unto  my  grave. 
[Exeunt  Phi,  and  Del.  severally. 

Enter  Dion  and  the  Woodmen. 

Dion.  This  is  the  strangest  sudden  chance! 
You,  Woodmen  I 

1  JFood.  My  lord  Dion! 

Dion.  Saw  you  a  lady  come  this  way,  on  a 
sable  horse  studded  with  stars  of  white? 

2  Wood.  Was  she  not  young  and  tall? 
Dion.  Yes.     Rode  she  to  the  wood  or  to 

the  plain  ? 

2  Wood.  Faith,  my  lord,  we  saw  none. 

[Exeunt  Wood, 

Enter  Cleremont, 

Dion.  Pox  of  your  questions  then !  What, 
is  she  found  ? 

Cle.  Nor  will  be,  I  think. 

Dion,  Let  him  seek  his  daughter  himself. 
She  cannot  stray  about  a  little  necessary  na- 
tural business,  but  the  %vhole  court  must  be 
in  arms :  When  she  has  done,  we  shall  have 
peace. 

Cle.  There's  already  a  thousand  fatherless 
tales  amongst  us:  Some  say,  her  horse  run 
away  with  her;  some,  a  Volf  pursued  her^ 
others,  it  was  a  plot  to  kill  her,  and  that  armed 
men  were  seen  in  the  wood :  But,  question- 
less, she  rode  away  willingly. 

Enter  King  and  Tlirasiline. 

King,  Where  is  she? 

Cle.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell. 

King.  How  is  that?  Answer  me  so  again ! 

Cle.  Sir,  shall  I  lie?  fme  that. 

King.  Yes,  lie  and  damn,  rather  than  tell 
I  say  again,  where  is  she?  Mutter  not! 
Sir,  speaJc  you;  where  is  she? 

Dion,  Sir,  I  do  not  know.  [Heav*n, 

King.  Speak  that  again  so  boldly,  und,  by 
It  is  thy  last.    You,  fellows,  answer  me; 
Where  is  she?  Mark  me,  all,  I  am  your  liing; 
I  wish  to  see  my  dau£!;hter;  shew  her  me; 
I  do  command  you  all,  as  you  are  subjects. 
To  shew  her  me !  What,  am  I  not  vour  king? 
If  *  ay,'  then  am  1  not  to  be  obey'd  ? 

Dion.  Yes,  if  you  command  things  possible 
and  honest.  [nie,  thou, 

King.  Things  possible  and  honest!  Hear 
Thou  traitor  I  that  dafst  confine  thy  king  to 

things 
Possible  and  honest;  shew  her  me, 
Or,  let  me  perish,  if  I  cover  not 
All  Sicily  with  blood! 

Dion,  Indeed  1  cannot,  unless  you  tell  me 
where  she  is.  [lose 

King,  You  hare  betrav'd  me ;  y*havc  let  me 
The  jewel  of  my  life :  Go,  bring  her  me. 
And  set  her  here,  before  me :  "fis  the  kin^ 
Will  have  it  to;  whose  breath  can  still  the 
winds,  [sea, 

Uncloud  the  suo,  charm  down  the  swelling 

Vol.  I. 


And  stop  the  floods  of  Heav'n.    Speak,  can 
it  not?  \  '^ 

Dion.  No.  [this? 

King.  No!  cannot  the  breath  of  kings  do 

Dion,  No;  nor  smell  sweet  itself,  if  once 
Be  but  corrupted.  [the  lungs 

King.  Is  it  so?  Take  heed!  fpow'ra 

Dion.  Sir,  take  you  heed,  how  you  darp  the 
That  must  be  just. 

Kins.  Alas!  what  are  we  kings? 
Why  do  you,  gods,  place  us  above  the  rest. 
To  be  sen'd,  flatter  d  and  ador'd,  till  we 
Believe  wehold  within  ourhandsyourthunder; 
And,  when  we  come  to  try  the  pow'r  we  have. 
There's  not  a  leaf  shakes"  at  our  threat'ninga. 
I  have  sinn'd,  'tis  true,  and  here  stand  to  be 

punish'd ; 
Yet  would  not  thus  be  punish'd.  Let  me  chuse 
Myway,  and  lay  it  on. 

Dion.  He  articles  with  the  gods :  'Would 
somebody  would  draw  bonds,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  covenants  betwixt  them ! 

Enter  Pharamond,  Galatea,  and  Megra, 

King,  What,  is  she  found  ? 

Pha.  No;  we  have  ta'en  her  horse: 
He  gallop'd  empty  by.    There's  some  treason. 
You,  Galatea,  rode  with  her  into  the  wood 3 
Why  left  you  her? 

Gal.  She  did  command  me. 

King.  Command!  You  should  not.  [birth^ 

Gal.  'Twould  ill  become  my  fortunes  aud  my 
To  disobey  the  daughter  of  my  king. 

King.  You're  all  cunning  to  obey  us,  for 
our  hurt; 
But  I  will  have  her. 

Plia.  If  I  have  her  not, 
By  this  hand,  there  shall  be  rib  more  Sicily. 

Dion:  What,  will  he  carry  it  to  Spain  m*« 
pocket?  [tneking, 

Pha.  I  will  not  leave  one  man  alive,  but 
A  cook,  and  a  tailor. 

Dion.  Yet  you  may  do  well 
To  spare  your  lady-bedfcllow ;  and  her 
You  may  keep  for  a  spawner. 

King,  1  see  the  injuries  1  have  done  must 
be  reveng'd  [out. 

Dion.  Sir,  this  is  not  the  way  to  find  her 

King.  Run  all;  disperse  yourselves!   The 
man  that  finds  her. 
Or,  (if  she  be  killed)  the  traitor,  I'll  mak« 
him  great. 

Dion.  I  know  some  would  give  five  thou- 
sand pounds  to  find  her. 

Pha.  Come,  let  us  seek.  [self. 

King.  Each  man  a  several  way ;  here  I  my- 

Dion,  Come,  gentlemen,  we  here. 

Cle.  Lady,  you  must  go  search  loo. 

Meg»  1  had  rather  be  search'd  myself. 

[t^xeuiU  Otnnes. 

Enter  Arethusa. 

Are.  Where  am  I  now  ?  Feet,  find  me  out 

a  way, 

Without  the  cotmsel  of  my  troubled  head : 
1 
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1*11  follow  you,  boldly,  about  these  woods,        I 
0*cr  mountains,  thorough  brambles,  pits,  and  I 

I  am  sick. 


floods. 
Hearen,  I  hope,  will  ease  me. 


Enter  Bellario. 

BeL  Yondcr's  my  lady:  Heav*n  knows  1 

want  nothing. 
Because  I  do  not  wish  to  live ;  yet  I 
Will  try  her  charity.     Oh,  hear,  you  that 

have  plenty! 
From  that  flowing  store,  drop  some  on  dry 

nound.    See, 
The  Rvdy  red  is  gone  to  suard  her  heart! 
I  fear  she  faints.     Madam,  look  up!   She 

breath<»i  not. 
Open  once  more  those  rosy  twins,  and  send 
Unto  my  lord  your  latest  farewell.    Oh,  she 

stirs: 
How  is  it,  madam?  Speak  comfort. 

Are.  *Tis  not  gent^'  done. 
To  put  me  in  a  miserable  life, 
And  hold  me  there:  I  prithee,  let  me  »o; 
I  shall  9o  best  without  thee  -,  I  am  well. 

Enter  Philasier, 

Phi.  I  am  to  blame  to  be  so  much  in  ra^e : 
I'll  tell  her  cooly,  when  and  where  I  heard 
This  killing  truth.    I  will  be  temperate 
In  speaking,  and  as  just  in  hearing. 
Oh,  monstrous!   Tempt   me  not,  ye  gods  I 
good  gods,  [a  heart, 

Tempt  not  a  frail  man!  What's  he,  that  has 
But  he  must  ease  it  here? 

Bel.  My  lord,  help  the  princess. 

Are.    lam  well :  Forbear.  n)rac*d 

Phi.  Let  me  love  Ivht'ninff,  let  me  be  em- 
And  kiss*d  by  scorpions,  or  adore  llie  e\es 
Of  basilisks,  rather  than  tnist  the  tongues 
Of  hell-bred  women !  Some  good  gods  look 
down,  [stone. 

And  shrink  these  veins  up;  stick  me  nere  a 
Lasting  to  ages,  in  the  memory  [ones  I 

Of  this  damn*d  act !   Hear  me,  you  wicked 
You  have  put  hills  of  fire  into  this  breast. 
Not  to  be  (juench'd  ^with  tears  5   for  which 

may  guilt 
Sit  on  your  bosoms !  at  your  meals,  and  beds. 
Despair  await  you !  What,  before  my  face? 
Poison  of  asps  between  your  lips !  Diseases 
Beyonr  best  issues!  Nature  make  a  curse. 
And  throw  it  on  you!' 

Arc.  Dear  Philaster,  leave 
To  be  enra}j;'d,  and  hear  me. 

Phi.  I  have  done ; 
Forgive  my  passion.     Not  Uie  calmed  sea, 
When  Mollis  locks  up  his  \\  imiy  brocnl. 
Is  less  disturbed  than  I :  Til  muke  you  know  it. 
Dear  Arethusa,  do  but  take  thii  *word,     - 


And  search  how  temperate  a  heart  I  have ; 
Then  you,  and  this  your  boy,  may  live  and 
reign  [lario? 

In  lust  without  controuL  Wilt  thou,  Bel- 
I  prithee,  kill  me :  Thou  art  poor,  and  may*st 
Nourish  ambitious  thoughts,  when  I  am  dead : 
This  way  were  freer.  Am  I  raging  now  ? 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  desire  to  live. 
Si  rs,  feel  my  pulse :  W  hether  have  you  known 
A  man  in  a  more  equal  tune  to  die? 

Bel.  Alas,  my  lord,  your  pulse  keeps  mad- 
man's time. 
So  does  your  tonsue. 

Phi.  You  will  not  kill  me,  then  ? 

Are.  Kill  you? 

Bel.  Not  for  a  world. 

Phi.  I  blame  not  thee, 
Bellario :  Thou  hast  done  but  that,  which  gods 
Would  have  transform*d  themselves  to  do. 

Begone; 
Leave  me  without  reply;  this  is  the  last 
Of  all  our  meeting.  Kill  me  with  tjib  sword ; 
Be  wise,  or  worse  will  follow :  We  are  two 
Earth  cannot  bear  at  once.    Resolve  to  do,  or 
suffer. 

Are.  If  my  fortune  be  so  good  to  let  me  fall 
Upon  thy  hand,  I  shall  have  peace  in  death. 
Yet  tell  me  this,  will  there  be  no  slanders. 
No  jealousy,  in  the  other  world ;  no  ill  there  ? 

Phi.  No. 

Arc.  Shew  me,  then,  the  way. 

Phi.  Then  guide 
My  feeble  hand,  you  that  have  pow'r  to  do  it. 
For  I  mu>t  perform  a  piece  of  justice.  If  your 

you  til 
Have  any  way  offended  Heav*n,  let  pray* is 
Short  and  effectual  reconcile  you  to  it. 

Are.  I  am  prc|)ar'd. 

Enfcr  a  country  Jrllotc. 

Cuun.  \\\  sec  the  king,  if  he  be  in  the 
forest;  I  have  hunted  him  these  two  hours; 
if  1  shoulJ  come  home  and  not  see  him,  my 
ristcrs  would  lauch  at  me.  I  can  see  nothing 
but  people  better  nors*d  than  myself,  that  out- 
ride me;  I  can  hear  nothing  but  shouting. 
These  kin^  had  need  of  good  brains ;  this 
whooping  IS  able  to  put  a  mean  man  out  of 
his  wits.  There's  a  courtier  with  his  sword 
drawn ;  by  this  hand,  upon  a  woman,  I  think. 

Phi.  Arc  vouat  i)eace? 

Are.  With  lleav'n  and  earth. 

Phi.  May  they  divide  thy  soul  and  body! 

CWn.  Hold,  dastard,  strike  a  woman! 
Iliou'rt  a  craven,  I  warrant  thee :  Thou 
would'st  he  loth  to  play  half  a  dozen  of  venies 
at  wasters*^  with  a  good  fellow  for  a  broken 
head. 

Phi.  Leave  us,  good  friend. 

*^  Thou  woutd^st  Ir  loth  to  plaij  half  a  dozen  of  venies  at  wasters.]  i.  e.  cudgels.  Minshew, 
in  his  Dictionary  of  lilc\  en  Languages,  has  given  us  a  most  ridiculous  reason  for  the  et\TTK>- 
logv  of  thiswoni:  That  cudgels  were  called  wasters,  because,  in  frequenily  clashing  against 
each  other,  tliey  splintered  and  wasted.  I'll  venture  to  advance  a  more  probable  conjecture. 
We  find  in  our  ola  law-books,  that  tlic  siatute  of  Westminster  (6<>Kdwardi  tcrtii,  chap.  14) 
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Are.  What  ill-bred  man  art  thou>  to  in- 
trude th^^sdf 
Upon  ourpnvate  sports,  our  recreations? 

Coun,  God  uds,  I  understand  you  not;  but^ 
I  know,  the  rogue  has  hurt  you. 

Pki,  Pursue  thy  own  aiffairs:  It  will  be  ill 
To  multiply  bloou  upon  my  head; 
Which  thou  wilt  force  me  to. 

Cowu  I  know  not  your  rhetoric;  but  1  can 
lay  it  on,  if  you  touch  tiie  woman. 

[Thetf  Jight. 
Phi,  Slave,  take  what  thou  deserv'it. 
Are.  Heav'ns  guard  my  lord! 
Coun.  Oh,  do  you  breathe? 
Phi.  I  hear  the  tread  of  people.   I  am  hurt : 
The  gods  take  part  against  me:  Could  this 

boor 
Have  held  me  thus  else?  I  must  shift  for  life. 
Though  1  do  lothe  it.     I  would  find  a  course 
To  lose  it  rather  by  my  will,  Uian  force. 

[.Exit  Phi. 
Coun.  I  cannot  follow  the  rogue.     1  pri- 
thee, wench,  come  and  kiss  me  now. 

Enier  PJiaramond,  Dion,  Cieremoni,  ThrO" 
siline,  and  Woodmen. 

Pha.  What  art  thou? 

Coun.  Almost  kilFd  I  am  for  a  foolish  wo- 
man ;  a  knave  has  hurt  her. 

Pka.  The  princess,  gentlemen!   Where's 
the  wound,  madam  ? 
Is  it  danserous? 

Are.  He  has  not  hurt  me. 

Ccun.  I'faith,  she  lies ;  h*as  hurt  her  in  the 
breast;  look  else. 

Pha.  Oh,  sacred  spring  of  innocent  blood  I 

Dion.  *Tis  above  wonder!    Who  should 
dare  this? 

Are.  I  felt  it  not  [cess  ? 

Pha.  Speak,  villain,  who  has  hurt  the  prin- 

Coun.  Is  it  the  princess? 

lyion.  Ay. 

Coun.  Then  I  have  seen  something  yet. 

PAa.  But  who  has  hurt  her? 

Coun.  I  told  you,  a  rogue;  I  ne'er  saw  him 
before,  I. 

Pha.  Madam,  who  did  it  ? 

Are.  Some  dishonest  wretch ; 
Alas!  I  know  him  not,  and  do  forgive  him. 

Coun.  He's  hurt  too;  he  cannot  ^  far;  I 
made  my  father's  old  fox  fly  about  his  ears. 

Pha.  How  will  you  have  me  kill  him? 

ylre.  Not  at  all; 
Tis  some  distracted  fellow, 

Pha.  By  this  hand,  [nut, 

I'll  leave  ne'er  a  piece  of  him  bigger  tlian  a 
And  bring  him  all  in  my  haL 

Are.  Nay,  good  Sir, 
If  you  do  take  him,  bring  him  quick  to  uie, 

was  made  against  night-walkers,  and  suspected  persons  called  robcrdesmen,  wasiourt,  and  draw- 
latches.  'Diesc  wattoursy  or  plunderers,  derived  their  name  from  the  I*aiin  term,  vastuiores; 
and  thence  the  mischievous  wca|x>n8,  or  bkid^ns,  with  which  they  went  armed,  were  callctl 
wasters ;  i.  e.  destroyers.  Mr.  Theobald, 


And  I  will  study  for  a  punishment. 
Great  as  his  famL 

Pha.  I  will. 

Are.  But  swear. 

Pha.  By  all  my  love,  I  will.  Woodmen, 
conduct  the  princess  to  the  king,  and  bear  that 
wounded  feliow  to  dressing.  Come,  gentle* 
men,  we'll  follow  the  chase  close. 

[Exeunt.  Arc.  Pha.  Dion,  Cle. 
Thra.  and  I  Woodman. 

Coun.  I  pray  you,  iricnd,  let  me  see  the 
king. 

2  Wood.  That  you  shall,  and  receive  thanks. 

Coun.  If  I  ^t  clear  with  this,  I'll  go  to  see 
no  more  gay  sights.  {Exeunt. 

Enter  Bcllario. 

Del.  A  heaviness  near  death  sits  on  my 
brow. 
And  I  must  sleep.  Bear  me,  thou  gentle  bank. 
For  ever,  if  thou  wilt.     You  sweet  ones  all. 
Let  me  unworthy  press  you:  I  could  wish, 
I  rather  were  a  corse  strew'd  o'er  with  you. 
Than  quick  above  you.    Dulness  shuts  mine 

eyes. 
And  1  am  giddy.     Oh,  that  I  could  take 
So  sound  a  sleep,  that  I  might  never  wak. ! 

Enter  Philaster. 

Phi.  I  have  done  ill ;  my  conscience  calls 

me  false. 
To  strike  at  her  that  would  not  strike  at  me. 
When  I  did  fight,  methought  I  heard  her  pray 
The  eods  to  guard  me.    She  may  be  abus'd. 
And  J  a  loathed  villain :  If  she  be/ 
She  will  conceal  who  hurt  her.  He  has  wounds. 
And  cannot  follow ;  neither  knows  he  me. 
Who's  this?  Bellario  sleeping?  Ifthoube'st 
Guilty,  there  is  no  justice  that  thy  sleep 
Should  be  so  sound;  and  mioe,  wlu>m  thou 

hast  wrone'd,  fCru  within. 

So  broken.     Hark!  I  am  pursued.    Ye  gods, 
ril  take  this  offered  means  of  my  escape: 
They  have  no  mark  to  know  me,  out  my 

wounds. 
If  she  be  true;  if  false,  let  mischief  light 
On  all  the  world  at  once!  Sword,  print  my 

Wounds 
Upon  this  sleeping  boy!  I  have  none,  I  think. 
Are  mortal,  nor  would  I  lay  greater  on  thee. 

[Wounds  him, 
Bel.  Oh !  Death,  I  hope  is  come :  Blest  be 

that  hand!        ♦ 
It  meant  me  well.    Again,  for  pity's  sake! 

Phi.  I  have  caught  myself;       i  Phi.^alts. 
The  loss  of  blood  hath  stay'd  my  flight. 

Here,  here. 
Is  he  that  struck  thee :  Take  thy  full  rcvence ; 
Use  me,  as  I  did  mean  thee,  worse  than  death  ; 
rU  teach  thee  to  reveni^.  This  luckless  hand 
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Wounded  the  princess ;  tell  my  followers. 
Thou  didst  receive  these  hurts  m  staying  me. 
And  I  will  second  thee:  Get  a  reward. 

Bel,  Fly,  fly,  my  lord,  and  save  yourself.    ' 

Phi,  How's  this? 
* Wouldst  thou  I  should  be  safe  ? 

BcL  Else  were  it  vain 
For  me  to  live.    These  little  wounds  I  have 
Have  not  bled  much;  reach  me  that  noble 
I'll  help  to  cover  you.  [hand  j 

Phi.  Art  thou  true  to  me? 

BeL  Or  let  me  perish  loath'd!  Come,  my 

good  lord. 

Creep  in  amongthose  bushes:  Whodoesknow, 

But  that  the  gods  may  save  your  much-lov*d 

breath?  [this. 

Phi.  Then  I  shall  die  for  grief,  if  not  for 

That  I  have  wounded  thee.     What  wilt  thou 

do?  ['em  come. 

J5p/.  Shift  for  myself  well.     Peace!  I  hear 

fVithin.  Follow,  follow,  follow  I  that  way 
they  went.  [own  sworci. 

BcL  With  my  own  wounds  I'll  bloody  my 
!  need  not  counterfeit  to  fall  5  Heav'n  knows 
That  I  can  stand  no  longer. 

Enter  PJiaramond,  Dion,  Clercmont,  and 
Thrasiline, 

Pha.  To  this  place  we  have  track*d  him  by 
his  blood. 

Cle.  Yonder,  my  lord,  creeps  one  away. 

Dion.  Stay,  Sir!  what  are  you?       [woods 

Bel.  A  wretched  creature,  wounded  in  these 
By  beasts :  ReHeve  me,  if  your  names  be  men. 
Or  1  shallperish. 

Dion.  This  i)»  he,  my  lord, 
Upon  my  soul,  that  hurt  her :  *Tis  the  boy. 
That  wicked  boy,  that  serv'd  her. 

Pha,  Oh,  thou  damn'd  in  thy  creation ! 
What  cause  could*st  thou  shape  to  hurt  the 
princess? 

Bel.  Then  I  am  betray'd. 

Dion.  BetrayM!  no,  apprehended. 

Bel.  I  confess. 
Urge  it  no  more,  that,  big  with  evil  thoughts, 
I  set  upon  her,  and  did  take  my  aim. 
Her  death.     For  charity,  let  fall  at  once 
The  punishment  you  mean,  and  do  not  load 
Tb's  weary  flesh  with  tortures. 

Pha.  I  will  kno^v 
Wlio  hir'd  thee  to  this  deed. 

Bel.  Mine  own  revenge. 

Pha.  Revenge!  for  what? 

Bi'l.  It  pleas'd  her  to  receive 
Me  as  her  page,  and,  when  my  fortunes  ebb*d. 
That  men  strid  o*er  them  careless,  she  did 

shower 
Her  welcome  graces  on  me,  and  did  swell 
My  fortunes,  'till  they  oveiflow'd  their  banks, 
Threat'ning  the  men  that  crost  'em ;  when, 

ZlS  swift 
As  storms  arise  at  sea,  she  turn'd  her  eyes 
To  burning  suns  upon  me,  and  did  dry 
The  streams  she  had  bestow'd;  leaving  me 
w  orsc. 


And  more  contemn*d,  than  other  little  brooks. 
Because  I  had  been  great.     In  short,  I  kneisr 
I  could  not  live,  and  therefore  did  desire 
To  die  revcng*d. 

Pha,  If  tortures  can  be  found. 
Long  as  thy  natural  hfe,  resolve  to  feel 
The  utmost  rigour. 

\PhiUtster  creeps  out  of  a  husk» 

Cle,  Help  to  lead  him  hence. 

Phi.  Turn  back,  you  ravishers of  innocence! 
Know  ye  the  price  of  that  you  bear  away 
So  rudely? 

Pha,  Who's  that? 

Dion.  Tis  the  lord  Philaster. 

Phi.  'Tis  not  the  treasure  of  all  kings  in  one. 
The  wealth  of  Tagus,  nor  the  rocks  of  peaurl 
That  ixive  the  court  of  Neptune,  can  weigh 

cfown 
That  virtue!  It  was  I  that  hurt  the  princess. 
Place  me,  some  god,  U|M>n  a  Piramis, 
Higher  tliau  hill  of  earth,  and  lend  a*  voJce 
Loud  as  your  thunder  to  me,  that  from  thence 
I  may  discourse  to  all  the  under-world 
The  worth  iliat  dwells  in  him! 

Pha.  Hov/'s  this? 

Bel.  My  lord,  some  man 
Weary  of  life,  that  would  be  glad  to  die. 

Phi.  Leave  these  untimely  courtesies,  Bel- 
lario.  [me  on  ? 

Bel.  Alas,  he's  mad !  Come,  will  you  lead 

Phi.  By  all  the  oaths  that  men  ought  most 
to  keep. 
And  gods  to  punish  most  when  men  do  break. 
He  touch'd  lier  not.     Take  heed,  Bellario, 
How  thor.  dost  drown  the  Virtues  thou  hast 

shown. 
With  perjury.     By  all  that's  good,  'twas  I ! 
You  know,  she  stood  betwixt  me  and  my  right. 

Pha,  Thy  own  tongue  be  thy  judge. 

Cle.  It  was  Philaster. 

Dion.  Is't  not  a  brave  boy? 
Well,  Sirs,  I  fear  me,  we  were  all  deceiv'd. 

Phi.  Have  I  no  friend  here? 

Dion.  Yeg. 

Phi.  Then  shew  it : 
Some  good  body  lend  a  band  to  draw  us  nearer. 
Would  you  have  tears  shed  for  you  when  you 

die? 
Then  lay  me  gently  on  his  neck,  that  there 
I  may  weep  floods,  and  breathe  out  my  spirit. 
'Tis  not  the  wealth  of  Pluius,  nor  the  gold 
Lock'd  in  the  Iieart  of  earth,  can  buy  away 
Tins  arm-full  from  me :  This  had  been  a  ran- 
som 
To  have  redeem'd  the  great  Augustus  Caesar, 
Had  he  been  taken.     You'  hard-hearted  men. 
More  stony  than  these  mouutaihs,  can  you  see 
Such  clear  pure  blood  drop,  and  not  cut  your 

flesh 
To  stop  his  life  ?  To  bind  whose  bitter  woimds. 
Queens  ought  to  tear  their  hair,  and  with  their 

tears 
Bathe  *em.    F*orgive  me,  thou  that  art  the 

wealth 
Of  poor  Philaster. 
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Enter  King,  Arethusa,  and  a  guard. 

King.  Is  the  villain  ta*en? 

Pka.  Sir,  here  be  two  confess  the  deed; 
but,  say  it  was  Philaster? 

Phi.  Question  it  no  more ;  it  was. 

King/A^he.  fellow  that  did  fight  with  him, 
will  tell  as  that. 

Are.  Ah  me!  I  know  he  will. 

King,  Did  not  you  k:iow  him? 

Are,  Sir,  if  it  was  he,  he  was  disguised. 

Phi,  I  was  so.  Oh,  my  stars!  that  I  should 
live  still. 

King.  Thou  ambitious  fool  \ 
Tliou,  that  hast  laid  a  train  for  thy  own  life ! 
Now  1  do  mean  to  do,  1*11  leave  to  talk. 
Bear  him  to  prison. 


Are.  Sir,  they  did  plot  together  to  take  hence 
'This  harmless  life;  should  it  pass  unrexeng'd, 
I  should  to  earth  go  weeping :  Grant  me,  then^ 
(By  all  the  love  a  father  bears  his  child) 
Their  custodies,  and  that  I  may  appoint 
Their  tortures,  and  their  death. 

Dion.  Death?  Soft!  our  law 
Will  not  reach  that,  for  this  fault,     [a  guard. 

King.  *Tis  granted ;  take  'em  to  you,  with 
Come,  princely  Pharamond,  thb  busmess  past^ 
We  may  with  more  security  go  on 
To  your  intended  match. 

He.  I  pray,  that  this  action  lose  not  Phi- 
laster  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Dion.  Fear  it  not;  their  over-wise  headt 
will  think  it  but  a  trick.  [ExeunU 


ACT    V. 


Enter  Dion,  Cieremont,  and  TJirasiline. 

Tkra.  "LT  AS  the  king  sent  for  him  to  death  ? 
-*^  Dion.  Yes;  but  the  king  must 
knowy  *tis  not  in  his  power  to  war  with 
Heav'n. 

Cie.  We  linger  time;  the  king  sent  for 
Fhilaster  and  the  headsman  ah  hour  ago. 

Tkra.  Are  all  his  wounds  well? 

Dion.  All;  they  were  but  scratches;  but 
the  loss  of  blood  made  him  faint. 

Cie.  We  dally,  gentlemen. 

Tkra.  Away  I 

Dion.  We'll  scuffle  hard,  before  he  perish. 

[^Lxeunt. 

Enter  Phiiasler,  Arethusa,  and  Bellario. 

Are.  Nay,  dear  Philaster>  grieve  not;  we 

are  well. 
Bet.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  forbear;  we  are 

wondrous  well. 
Phi.  Ob,  Arethusa!  oh,  Bellario!  leave  to 
be  kind;  [earth, 

I  shall  be  shot  from  Ileav'n,  as  now  from 
If  you  continue  so.     I  am  a  man. 
False  to  a  pair  of  the  most  trusty  ones 
That  ever  earth  bore :  Can  it  bear  us  all? 
Forgive,  and  leave  me!  But  tlie  king  hath 

sent 
To  call  me  to  my  death :  Oh,  shew  it  me. 
And  then  forget  me!  And  for  thee,  my  boy, 
I  shall  deliver  words  will  mollify 

**       Phi.  Take  me  in  fears  letwixt  you. 

Far  my  heart  will  break  with  shame  and  sorrow. 
Are.  }Fhy,  'tis  well.']  The  reader  will  see,  that  the  second  line  is  no  verse;  and  how 
absurd  is  it  for  the  tender  Arethusa  to  answer,  that  it  is  well  that  his  heart  will  break.  Beside, 
a  flood  of  tears  eases  the  heart  m'er-charged  with  grief,  and  hinders  it  from  breaking.  By  re- 
storing the  particle  else,  we  shall  recover  both  measure  and  sense.  The  tears  are  to  prevent  the 
bursting  of  his  heart ;  and  this  is  what  Arethusa  says  is  well,  Mr.  Seward. 


The  hearts  of  beasts,  to  spare  thy  innocepce. 
Bel.  Alas,  my  lord,  my  life  is  not  a  thmg 
Worthy  your  noble  thoughts :  'Tis  not  a  life; 
*Tis  but  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown  away. 
Should  I  out-live  you,  1  should  then  out-live 
Virtue  and  honour;  and,  when  that  day  comes. 
If  e\er  I  should  close  these  eyes  but  once. 
May  1  live  spotted  for  my  |)erjury. 
And  waste  my  limbs  to /lothiog!  [was,. 

Are.  And  1  (the  woful'st  maid  that  ever 
Forc'd  with  my  hands  to  bring  my  lord  to 

death) 
Do,  by  the  honour  of  a  virgin,  swear. 
To  tell  no  hours  beyond  it. 

Phi.  Make  me  not  hated  so. 

Are,  Come  from  this  prison,  all  joyful  to 
our  deaths.  [ye  true 

Phi.  People  will  tear  me,  when  they  find 
To  such  a  wretch  as  I ;  I  shall  die  loath'd. 
Enjoy  your  kin^oms  peaceably,  whilst  I 
For  ever  sleep,  forgotten  with  my  faults  I 
Ev*ry  just  servant,  cv'ry  maid  in  love, 
W^ill  have  a  piece  of  me,  if  ye  be  true. 

Are.  My  aear  lord,  say  not  so. 

Bel.  A  piece  of  you? 
He  was  not  born  of  woman  that  can  cut 
It  and  look  on. 

Phi.  Take  me  in  tears  betwixt  you,*' 
For  else  my  heart  will  break  with  shame  and 

Are.  Why,  'tis  well.  [sorrow. 

Bel.  Lament  no  more. 

Phi.  What  would  you  have  done 
If  you  had  wrong'd  me  basely,  and  had  fouxKi 
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My  life  no  price,  eompar'd  to  3rours?  For 
Deal  with  me  truly.  [love.  Sirs, 

Bel.  'Twas  mistaken,  Sir. 

PhL  Why,  if  it  were? 

BeL  Then,  Sir,  we  would  have  ask*d  you 
pardon. 

PhL  And  have  hope  to  enjoy  it? 

Are.  Enjoy  it?  ay. 

Phi.  Would  you,  indeed?  Be  plain. 

Bel.  We  would,  my  lord. 

Phi.  Forgive  me,  then. 

Are.  So,  so. 

Bel.  *Ti8  as  it  should  be  now. 

Phi.  Lead  to  my  death.  \^ExeufU^ 

Enter  King,  Dion,  Cleremoni,  andThr aniline. 

King.  (Gentlemen,  who  saw  the  prince? 

Cle.  So  please  you.  Sir,  he's  gone  to  see 
the  city. 
And  the  new  platform,  with  some  gentlemen 
Attending  on  him . 

King.  18  the  princess  ready 
To  bring  her  pnsoner  out? 

Thra.  She  waits  your  grace. 

King.  Tell  her  we  stay. 

Dion.  King,  you  may  be  deceiv'd  yet : 
The  head,  you  aim  at,  cost  more  settmg  on 
Than  to  be  lost  so  lightly.     If  it  must  off. 
Like  a  wild  overthrow,  that  swoops  before  him 
A  golden  stack,  and  with  it  shakes  down 
bridges,  [roots 

Cracks  the  strong  hearts  of  pines,  whose  cable 
Held  out  a  thousand*8torms,  a  thousand  thun- 
ders. 
And,  so  made  mightier,  takes  whole  villages 
Upon  his  back,  and  in  that  heat  of  pride. 
Charges  strong  towns,  tow'rs,  castles,  palaces. 
And  bys  them  desolate;  so  shall  thy  head, 
Thy  noble  head,  bury  the  lives  of  thotisands. 
That  must  bleed  with  thee  like  a  sacrkice. 
In  thy  red  ruins. 

Enter  Philasler,  Arethusa,  and  Bellario  in  a 
robe  and  garland. 

King.  How  now!  what  masoue  is  this? 

Bel.  Right  royal  Sir,  I  should 
Sing  you  an  epitnalamium  of  these  lovers. 
But,  having  lost  my  best  airs  with  my  fortunes. 
And  wanting  a  celestial  harp  to  strike 
This  blessed  union  on,  thus  in  glad  story 
I  give  you  all.  These  two  fair  cedar- branches. 
The  noblest  of  the  mountain,  where  they  grew 
Straitest  and  tallest,  under  whose  still  shades 
The  worthier  beasts  have  made  their  layers, 
and  slept  [stroke. 

Free  from  the  Sirian  star,  and  the  fell  thunder- 
Free  from  the  clouds,  when  they  were  big 
with  humour. 


And  deliver*d,  in  thousand  spbuts,  their  i 

to  the  earth : 
Oh,  there  was  none  but  silent  quiet  there  ! 
'Till  never  pleased  Fortune  shot  up  shrubs. 
Base  under-Dramblc5,  todivorce  these  branches^ 
And  for  a  while  th^  did  so ;  and  did  rciga 
Over  tlie  mountain,  and  choak  up  his  beauty 
With  brakes,  rude  thorns  and  thistles,  till  the 
sun  [them  there : 

Scorch'd  them  ev*n  to  the  roots,  and  dry'd 
And  now  a  gentle  gale  hath  blown  again. 
That  made  thcbC  branches  meet,  and  twine 

together. 
Never  to  be  divided.     The  ^od,  that  sii^ 
His  holy  nmnbers  over  marriage-beds,  [stand 
Hath  knit  their  noble  hearts,  and  here  they 
Your  children,  mighty  king;  and  I  have  done. 

King.  How,  how ! 

Are.  Sir,  if  you  love  it  in  plain  tmth,  [man, 
(For  there's  no  masquing^'  in*t)  this  gentle- 
The  prisoner  that  you  jave  me,  is  become 
My  keeper,  and  through  all  the  bitter  throes 
Your  Jealousies  and  his  ill  fate  have  wrought 

him. 
Thus  nobly  hath  he  stru^ed,  and  at  length 
ArrivM  here  my  dear  husSmd. 

King.  Your  dear  husband !  Call  in 
The  captain  of  the  citadel ;  there  you  shall  keep 
Your* wedding.    I'll  provide  a  masque  shall 
make  [coat. 

Your  Hymen  turn  his  saf&on  into  a  sullen 
And  sing  sad  requiems  to  yourdeparungsoub : 
Blood  shall  put  out  your  torches ;  and,  instead 
Of  gaudy  flow*rs  about  your  wanton  necks. 
An  axe  shall  hang  like  a  prodigious  meteor. 
Ready  to  crop  your  loves  sweets.     Hear,  ye 
From  this  time  do  I  shake  all  tide  off    [gods ! 
Of  father  to  this  woman,  thb  base  woman  5 
And  what  there  is  of  vengeance,  in  a  lion 
Cast  among  dogs,  or  robb  d  of  his  dear  young. 
The  same,  enforced  moretcrrible,more  mighty, 
Ex|>ect  from  me  I  [swear  by. 

Are.  Sir,  by  that  little  life  I  have  lef^  to 
There's  nothing  that  can  stir  me  from  myself. 
What  I  have  done,  I've  done  without  repent- 
ance; 
For  death  can  he  no  bugbear  unto  me. 
So  long  as  Pharamond  is  not  my  headsman. 

Dion.  Sweet  peace  upon  thy  soul,    thou 
worthy  maia,  [cusc  thee. 

Whene'er  thou  dicstl  For  thb  time  1*11  ex- 
Or  be  thy  prologue. 

Phi,  Sir,  let  me  speak  next; 
And  let  my  dying  words  be  belter  with  you 
Than  my  dull  livin»  actions.     If  you  aim 
At  the  dear  life  of  this  sweet  innocent. 
You  are  a  tyrant  and  a  savage  monster ; 
Your  memor}"  shall  be  as  foul  behind  you. 


**  For  now  there  is  no  masguing  t«'/.]  Here  Mr.  Theobald,  whose  passion  for  interpolating 
mischievous  monosyllables  exceeds  not  only  example  but  credibility,  puzzles  us  with  the  word 
now.  Arethusa  does  not  mea^i  to  say  there  had  been  any  masoning,  which  now  implies,  but 
to  reply  to  the  king's  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene,  Ir/tat  masque  is  litis  ? — *  Sir,  if 
'  Bellario  is  too  florid,  understand,  in  plain  truth  (for  there  is  no  masquing  in  it),  that  my  pri- 
'  soner  is  become  my  keeper.' 
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A«  you  are,  living;  all  your  better  deeds  ^^ 
Shall  be  in  water  writ,  but  this  in  marble ; 
^o  chronicle  shall  speak  you,  though  your 

own. 
Bat  for  the  shame  of  men.    No  monument 
(Though  high  and  big  as  Pelion)  3*  shall  be 
To  cover  this  base  muraer :  Make  it  rich  fable 
With  brass,  with  purest  gold,  and  sluning 

jasper. 
Like  the  Pyramids;  lay  on  epitaphs. 
Such  as  make  great  men  gods ;  my  little  marble 
(That  only  clothes  my  ashes,  not  my  faults) 
Shall  far  out-shlne  it.     And,  for  after  issues. 
Think  not  so  niadly  of  the  heav*nly  wisdoms, 
That  they  will  give  you  more  for  your  mad 

rage 
To  cut  off,  'less  it  be  some  snake,  or  something 
Like  yourself,  that  in  his  birth  shall  strangle 

you. 
Remember  my  father  king !  Thcr^  was  a  fault. 
But  I  forgive  it.    Let  that  sin  persuade  ^ou 
To  love  this  lady:   If  you  have  a  soul, 
TTiink,  save  her,  and  be  saved.     For  myself, 
I  have  so  lone  expected  this  elad  hour. 
So  langubh'dunaer  you,  and  daily  withered. 
That,  Heaven  knows,  it  is  my  joy  to  die : 
I  find  a  recreation  in't. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Me$,  Where's  the  king? 

KtTig,  Here. 

Mes.  Get  you  to  your  strength 
And  rescue  the  prince  Pharamond  from  danger: 
He's  taken  prisoner  by  the  citizens. 
Fearing  the  lord  Philaster. 

Dion,  Oh,  brave  followers! 
Mutiny,  my  fine  dear  countrymen,  mutiny ! 


Now,  my  brave  valiant  foremen,  shew  your 
In  honour  of  your  mistresses.  [weapons 

Enter  another  Messenger, 

Mes,  Arm,  arm,  arm! 
King,  A  thousand  devils  take  'em !  • 
Dion.  A  thousand  blessings  on  'em ! 
Mes.  Ann, oh,  king!  Thecityisinmutiny, 
Led  by  an  old  grey  ruffian,  who  comes  on 
In  rescue  of  the  lord  Philaster. 

[Exit  with  Are.  Phi,  Bel. 

King,  Away  to  th'  citadel:  I'll  see  them 

safe,  [guard 

And  then  cope  with  these  burghers.     Let  the 

And  all  the  gentlemen  give  strong  attendance. 

[Exit, 

Manent  Dion,  Cieremont,  Thrasiline, 

Cie,  The  city  up !  this  was  above  our  wishes. 

Dion.  Ay,  and  the  marriage  too.    By  my 
life. 
This  noble  lady  has  deceiv'd  us  all. 
A  plague  upon  m3rse]f,  a  thousand  plagues. 
For  having  such  unworthy  thoughts  of  her 

dear  honour! 
Oh,  I  could  beat  myself!  or,  do  you  beat  me. 
And  I'll  beat  you ;  tor  we  had  all  one  thou^t, 

Cle,  No,  no,  'twill  but  lose  time. 

Dion^  You  say  true.  Are  your  swords 
sharp?  Well,  my  dear  countrymen,  What-ye- 
lack,^*  if  you  continue,  and  fall  not  back  upon 
the  first  broken  shin,  I'll  have  you  chronicled 
and  chronicled,  and  cut  and  chronicled,  and 
sung  in  all-to-be-praised  sonnets,  and  graved 
in  new  brave  ballads,  that  all  tonfi;ue8  shall 
troule  you  in  sataila  soeculorum,  my  kind  can* 
carriers.' 5 

Thra,  What  if  a  toy  take  'em  i*  th'  heels 


•  all  If  our  better  deeds 


Shall  be  in  water  writ,  hut  this  in  marble: J  This  sehtiment  seems  to  have  been  shadow'd 
out  from  Shakespeare  in  his  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Men*s  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues 
PFe  write  in  water. 

Though  perhaps,  our  several  poets  might  have  had  Catullus  for  their  original. 

In  vento  &  rapidH  scribere  oportet  aqufi.  Mr,  Theobald, 

^'  Though  high  and  big  as  Pelion),  Sfc]  Some  of  the  old  quarto's  ridiculously  have  it  Pe^ 
hcan ;  (as,  I  remember,  some  of  the  old  editions  of  Shakespeare  read  Politician  instead  of 
Pelican. J  The  true  reading,  undoubtedly,  is  Pelion,  a  mountam  very  amply  celebrated  by  the 
danacks  ;  and  mentioned  by  our  own  choicest  classick  in  his  Hamlet. 

Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
.     Till  of  this  flat  a  motmtainyou  have  made 
7*  oer-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus,  Mr,  Theobald, 

'»  Well,  my  dear  countrymen,  what  ye  lack,]  We  apprehend,  IVliut  ye  lack  to  be  a  name 
given  to,  or  epithet  intended  to  depict,  tne  lower  class  of  tradesmen  and  snoukeepers. 

"  ril  have  you  chronicled,  and  chronicled,  and  cut  and  chronicled,  anrfalr-to-be-prais'd,  and 
sung  in  sonnets,  and  bath'd  in  new  brave  ballads,  that  all  tongues  shall  trouble  you  in  sacula 
seecuhrum,  my  kind  can^arriers^  I  thought  this  for  a  long  time  to  be  such  desperate  nonsense, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  Poets  would  be  quite  irretrievable,  as  no  one  of  the  editions  gives  the 
least  glimpse  of  light  or  assistance.  But  (thanks  to  plodding  industry !)  I  hope,  I  have  found 
the  certain  cure.  Mr,  Theobald, 
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PHILASTER. 


[Act5- 


now,  and  they  run  all  away,  and  cry,  *  the 
ctevil  take  the  hindmost  V  ^* 

Dion.  Then  the  same  devil  take  the  fore- 
most too,  and  souse  him  for  his  breakfast!  If 
they  all  prove  cowards,  my  curses  fly  amongst 
them,  aiKl  be  speeding!  May  they  have  mur- 
rains rain  to  keep  the  gentlemen  at  home,  un- 
bound in  easy  frieze  I  May  the  moths  branch 
their  velvets,  and  their  silks  only  be  worn  be- 
fore sore  eyes!  May  their  false  lights  undo 
*em,  and  discover  presses,  holes,  stains,  and 
okiness  in  their  stuns,  and  make  them  shop- 
rid  !  May  they  keep  whores  and  horses,  and 
break ;  and  live  mewed  up  with  necks  of  beef 
and  turnips!  May  they  nave  many  children, 
and  none  like  the  father!  May  they  know  no 
language  but  that  gibberish  they  prattle  to 
their  parcels  j^'  unless  it  be  the  ^^  Gothic  Latin 
they  write  in  their  bonds ;  and  may  they  write 
^t  falae^.and  lose  their  debts  I 

Enter  the  King. 

King*  Now  the  vengeance  of  all  the  gods 
confound  them,  how  they  swarm  together! 
What  a  hum  they  raise !  Devils  choke  your 
wild  throats !  If  a  man  had  need  to  use  their 
valours,  he  must  pay  a  brokage  for  it,  and 
then  bring  *em  on,  and  they  will  fight  like 
sheep.  *Tis  Philaster,  none  but  Philaster, 
must  allay  this  heat:  They  will  not  hear  me 
speak,  but  fling  dirt  at  me,  and  call  me  tyrant. 
Oh,  run,  dear  friend,  and  bring  the  lord  Phi- 
laster: Speak  him  fair;  call  him  prince ;  do 
him  all  the  courtesy  you  can ;  commend  me 
to  him !  Oh,  my  wits,  my  wits !     [^Exit  Cle. 

Dion.  Oh,  my  brave  covmtrymen!  as  I 
live,  I  will  not  buy  a  pin  out  of  your  walls  for 
this:  Nay,  you  shall  cozen  me,  and  I'll  thank 
you ;  and  send  you  brawn  and  bacon,  and  soil 
you  every  long  vacation  a  brace  of  foremen, 
that  at  Michaelmas  shall  come  up  fat  and 
kicking. 

King.  What  they  will  do  with  this  poor 
prince,  the  gods  know,  and  I  fear. 

Dion.  Why,  Sir,  they'll  fleahinj,  and  make 
church-buckets  on's  skin,  to  quench  rebel- 


lion; then  clap  a  rivet  ia*s  sconce,  and  hang 
him  up  for  a  sign. 

Enler  Cleremont  and  Philaster. 

King.  Oh,  worthy  Sir,  forgive  me!  Do  not 
make 
Your  miseries  and  my  faults  meet  together. 
To  bring  a  greater  danger.    Be  yoursplf,  [you* 
Slill  sound  amongst  diseases.    1  have  wrong'd 
And  thoncrh  I  find  it  last,  and  beaten  to  it. 
Let  first  Your  goodness  know  it.     Calm  the 
people,  [love. 

And  be  what  you  were  bom  to :  Take  your 
And  with  her  my  repentance,  and  my  wishes. 
And  all  my  pray  rs.    By  th*  gods,  my  heart 

speaks  this ; 
And  if  the  least  fall  from  me  not  pcrform'd, 
Mav  I  be  struck  with  thunder  I 

Phi.  Mio;htySir, 
I  will  not  do  }  our  greatness  so  much  wrong. 
As  not  to  uiake  your  word  truth.    Free  the 

princess. 
And  the  poor  hoy,  and  let  me  stand  the  shock 
Of  this  mad  sea-breach ;  which  I'll  either  turn. 
Or  perish  with  it. 

Kmg.  Let  your  own  word  free  tliem. 

Phi.  Then  thus  1  take  my  leave,  kissino; 

your  hand, 

A  nd  hanging  on  your  royal  word .    Be  kingly. 

And  be  not  mov'd.  Sir :  I  shall  brinq  you 

Or  never  bring  myself  back.  [peace 

King.  All  the  gods  go  with  thee!  [Exeimt. 

Enler  an  old  captain  and  citizens,  with 
Pharamond. 

Cap.  Come,  my  brave  myrmidons,  let's  fall 
on!  let  our  caps  swarm,  my  boys,  and  your 
nimble  tongues  forget  your  mothers  gibberish , 
of  what  do  you  lack,  and  set  your  mouths  up, 
children,  till  your  palates  fall  frighted,  half  a 
fathom  past  the  cure  of  bay-salt  and  gross 
pepper.  And  then  cry  Philaster,  brave  Phi- 
laster! Let  Philaster  be  deeper  in  request,  my 
ding-dongs,  my  pairs  of  dear  indentures,  kings 
of  clubs,  than  your  cold  water  camlets,  or 
your  paintings  spotted  with  copper.'^     Let 


^^ And  cry,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.]  Occupet  extremum  scaHes,  says  Horace:  To 
which  execration,  no  doubt,  our  authors  had  an  eyt.  Mr.  Theobald, 

We  rather  imagine,  our  Authors  looked  ebwn  to  the  mob,  tlian  up  to  Horace,  for  this  long 
used  vulgar  phrase. 

35  They  prattle  to  their  parcels.]  Shakespeare  sometimes  uses  the  word  parcels  as  a  contemp* 
tuous  mode  of  expressing  companions,  families,  &c.  It  here  refers  to  tradesmen  talking  to 
their  aoods. 

3*  Unless  it  he  the  goarish  Latin  ]  Thus  the  folio  edition  in  1()70 ;  but  there  is  no  such  word 
in  English,  and,  consequently,  it  is  stark  nonsense.  The  quarto  of  l628  has  it,  goatish -,  but 
there  is  nothing  wanton,  or  lascivious,  in  a  bond ;  therefore,  this  reading  is  as  unmeaning  as  the 
other.  I  dare  warrant,  that  I  have  retrieved  the  authors'  genuine  text,  in  the  word  Gothic ^ 
i.  e,  barbarous:  No  greater  barbarisms  than  in  Law  Latin.  So,  in  Wit  without  Money, 
No  more  sense  spoke,  all  things  Goth  and  Vandal.        Mr.  Theobald. 


'  or  your  paintings 


Spitted  with  copper.^  This  to  me  is  quite  unintelligible ;  I  have  ^'entured  to  substitute 
spotted,  i.  e,  sprinkled  with  copper,  as  our  painted  papers  for  hangings  are,  to  resemble  gold, 
and  look  gaudyf  Mr,  Theobald, 
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not  your  ha»ty  silks^  or  your  branched  cloth  of 
1)odkin,  or  your  tissues,  clearly  beloved  of  spice 
cakt  and  cfstard,  your  Robinhoods,  Scarlets 
and  Johosy  tie  your  infections  in  darkness  to 
your  shops.  No,  dunty  duckers,  up  with  your 
three-pil  d  spirits,  your  wrought  valours ;  and 
let  your  uncut  choler  make  the  king  feel  the 
measure  of  your  mightiness.  Philasteri  cry, 
my  rose- nobles,  ciy. 

All.  PhUastcrl  Philasterl 

Ci]^.  How  do  you  like  this,  my  lord  prince? 
These  are  mad  boys,  I  tell  ^ou^  these  are 
things  that  will  not  strike  their  top-sails  to  a 
foist  ^  and  let  a  man  of  war,  an  argosy,'^  hull 
and  ciy  cockles. 

PhtL  Why,  you  rude  slave,  do  you  know 
what  you  do  i 

Cap,  My  pretty  prince  of  puppets,  we  do 
know ;  and  give  your  oreatness  warning,  that 
you  talk  no  more  such  bug-words,  or  that 
sold'red  crown  shall  be  scratcb*d  with  a  mus- 
quct.  Dear  prince  Pippen,  down  with  your 
noble  blood;  or,  ^  I  live,  TU  have  you  cod- 
dled. Let  him  k)ose,  my  spirits!  Make  us  a 
round  ring  with  your  bills,  my  Hectors,  and 
let  us  see  wliat  this  trim  man  dares  do.  N  ow. 
Sir,  have  at  youl  Here  I  lie,  and  with  this 
fEwashing  blow  <do  you  »weat,  prince?)  J 
oould  Yiwk  your  grace,  and  hang  you  .up  cross- 
J^e'd,  like  a  hare  ata  poulter*s,^»  and  do  this 
with  this  wiper. 

Pha.  You  will  not  see  me  murder*d,  wicked 
s^illains? 

1  Cit.  Yes,  indeed,  will  we.  Sir:  We  have 
not  seen  one  foe  a  g^at  while.^* 

Cap,  He  would  nave  weapons,  would  he? 
Give  him  a  broadside,  my  brave  boys,  with 
vour  pikes;  branch  me  his  skin  in  flowers 
like  a  satin,  and  between  every  flower  a  mor- 
tal cut.  Your  royalty  shall  ravel  1  Jag  him, 
ccntlemen :  V\\  have  him  cut  to  -he  keil,  then 
down  the  seams.  Oh!  for  a  whip  to  make 
him  galloon- laces  t  I'll  have  a  coach-whip. 


Pha,  Oh,  spare  me,  gentlemen! 

Cap,  Hdd,  hold ;  the  man  be^ns  to  fear, 
and  know  himself;  he  shall  for  this  time  only 
be  sed*d  up,  with  a  feather  through  his  nose,^' 
that  he  may  only  see  Heaven,  and  think  whi- 
ther he  is  going.  Nay,  my  beyond-sea  Sir, 
we  will  proclaim  you:  You  would  be  king! 
Thou  tender  heir  apparent  to  a  church-ale, 
thou  slight  prince  ot  single  sarcenet;  thou 
royal  ring^tail,"^^  fit  to  fly  at  nothing  but  poor 
mens*  poultry,  and  have  e\'ery  boy  beat  thee 
from  that  too  with  his  bread  and  butter! 

Pha,  Gods  keep  me  from  these  hell- 
hounds i 

9  Cit,  Shall's  geld  him,  captain? 

Cap,  No,  you  shall  spare  h\%  dowcets,  my 
dear  donsels;  as  you  respect  the  ladies,  let 
them  flourish :  The  curses  of  a  longing  woman 
kill  as  speedy  as  a  plague,  boys. 

1  CiL  I'll  have  a  leg,  that  s  certain. 

2  Cit.  I'll  have  an  arm. 

3  Cit,  ril  have  bis  nose,  and  at  mine  own 
charge  build  a  college,  and  clap  it  upon  the 
gate. 

4  Cit.  m  have  his  little  aut  to  string  a  kit 
with ;  for,  certainly,  a  royal  gut  will  sound 
like  silver. 

Pha,  'Would  they  were  in  thy  belly,  and 
I  past  my  pain  once  1  * 

6  Cit,  Good  captain,  let  me  have  his  Uvor 
to  feed  ferrets. 

Cap,  Who  will  have  pareels  else?  speak. 

Pha.  Good  gpds,  consider  me!  Ishitll  be 
tortur'd. 

1  Cit.  Captain,  I'll  give  you  the  ti-immin^ 
of  your  two-hand  sword,  and  let  me  have  his 
skin  to  make  false  scabbards. 

2  Cit,  He  has  no  horns.  Sir,  has  he?  ^^ 
Cap.   No,  Sir,    he's  a  pollard.**     What 

would' St  thou  do  with  horns? 

2  at.  Oh,  if  he  had,  1  would  have  made 
rare  hafts  and  whistles  of  *em ;  but  his  shifv- 
boues,  if  they  be  sound,  shall  serve  me. 


3'  An  argosy  hull  and  cry  cockleg.']  Any  large  jressel,  so  called  from  Jason's  laree  ship  Argo, 
A  vessel  is  said  to  hull,  when  she  floats,  or  rides  idle  to  and  fro  upon  the  water.    Mr.  Tneobald, 

A  Joist  is  an  old  word  for  a  smaller  vessel.  So,  in  Ben  Jonson  s  Silent  Woman,  /  When  the 
galley  foist  is  afloat  to  Westminster.* 

^9  £ike  a  hare  at  a  poultcr's.]  We  now  say  poulterer:  however,  there  is  a  company  in  the 
city  of  London,  which  still  retains  its  old  name  oiPoulters, 

^  Yes,  indeed,  will  we.  Sir ;  we  have  not  seen  one  foe  a  great  while^  This  is  a  typographical 
error,  which,  however,  xnakes  nonsense  of  the  passage,     hoe  is  mistakenly  put  for  so, 

Mr.Sympsan. 

We  apprehend  the  old  readinc,  foe^  to  be  right ;  and  that  this  passage  is  meant  to  express 
iheir  not  having  for  a  long  time  been  engaged  in  war. 

♦*  He  shall  for  this  time  only  he  seal'd  up,  toith  a  feather  through  the  nose!\  There  is  a  dif- 
ference, which  the  printers  did  not  know,  betwixt  seatd  and  seePd;  the  latter  is  a  term  in 
falconry.  When  a  hawk  is  first  taken,  a  thread  is  run  through  its  eyehds,  so  that  shomay  see 
▼cry  htll^,  to  make  her  ihe  better  endure  ihc  hood.  Mr.  Theobalds 

♦*  77iou  royal  ring-tail.]  A  ring-tail  is  a  sort  of  a  kite,  with  a  whitish  tail.        Mr.  Theobald. 

♦'  He  had  no  horns.  Sir,  had  hef]  We  have  made  a  small  alteration  here,  which,  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  dialogue,  seems  absolutely  necessary. 

♦♦  ivo.  Sir,  he^s  a  pollard.]  A  pollard,  among  gardeners,  b  an  oM  tree,  which  has  been  often 
lopped  :  but,  among  hunters,  a  stag,  or  male  deer,  which  has  cast  its  head,  or  horns. 

Mr,  Theobald. 

Ybl,  L  K 
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PHILASTER. 


[Acts. 


Enier  Pkilaster. 


AIL  Long  live  Philaster,  the  brave  Prince 
Philastcrl  fare  these 

Phi,  I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  But  why 
Rude  weapons  brought  abroad,  to  teach  your 
Uncivil  trades  >  [hands 

Cap,  My  royal  Rosiclear, 
We  are  thy  myrmidons,  thy  guard,  thy  roaren ! 
And  when  thy  noble  body  is  in  durance. 
Thus  do  we  clap  our  musty  murrions  on. 
And  trace  the  streets  in  terror.    Is  it  peace. 
Thou  Mars  of  men?  Is  the  king  sociable. 
And  bids  thee  live?  Art  thou  above  thy  foe- 
men,  [stand 
And  free  as  Phoebus?   Speak.     If  not,  this 
Of  royal  blood  shall  be  abroach,  a-tilt. 
And  run  even  to  the  lees  of  honour. 

PM.  Hold,  and  be  satisfied :  I  am  myself; 
Free  as  my  thoughts  are :  By  the  gods,  1  am. 

Cap.  Art  thou  the  dainty  darling  of  the  king? 
Art  thou  the  Hylas  to  our  Hercules? 
Do  the  lords  bow,  and  the  regarded  scarlets 
Kiss  tfieir  gum'd  golb,**  and  cry,  *  wc  are 

your  servants?* 
Is  the  court  navigable,  and  the  presence  stuck 
With  flags  of  friendship?  If  not,  we  are  thy 
And  this  man  sleeos.  [castle. 

Phi.  I  am  what  I  do  desire  to  be,  your  friend  j 
I  am  what  I  was  bom  to  be,  your  prince. 

Pha,  Sir,  there  is  some  humanity  in  you ; 
You  have  a  noble  soul ;  forget  my  name. 
And  know  my  misery :  Set  me  safe  aboard 
From  these  wild  canibals,  and,  as  1  live, 
I'll  quit  this  land  for  ever.    There  is  nothing, 
Perpetual  *  prisonment,***  cold,  hunger,sickness 
Of  all  sorts,  of  all  dangers,  and  all  together. 
The  worst  company  of  the  worst  men,  mad- 
ness, age. 
To  be  as  many  creatures  as  a  woman. 
And  do  as  all  ihey  doj  nay,  to  despair  5 
But  I  would  rather  make  it  a  new  nature. 
And  live  with  all  those,  that  endure  one  hour 
Amongst  these  wild  do^.  [fears; 

Phi.  I  do  pity  you.  Iriends,  discharge  your 

♦5  Kiss  their  gum*d  gols.]  Golls,  in  old  English  authors,  means  hands,  or  paws.  Gum*d  we 
apprehend  to  be  formM  from  the  substantive  gum ;  and  the  whole  passage  to  signify,  •  Do  th*e 
*  nobility  kiss  their  hands  in  token  of  civiHty,  and  say,  •*  Wc  arc  your  servants  ?**  Mr.  Theo- 
bald reads,  kiss  the  gum  gols. 

^  Perpetual  prisonment,  cold,  hunger,  sickness. 

All  dangers  of  all  sorts,  and  all  together,']  In  this  manner  Mr.  Seward  alters  these  lines  j 
and,  indeed,  we  think  his  alteration  preterable  to  the  old  reading,  in  our  text. 

The  same  gentleman  complains  of  there  being  great  difficulties  in  the  latter  part  of  this  speech . 
It  is  very  probable,  Mr.  Seward  conceived  our  Authors  to  have  had  a  deeper  meaning  in  it  than 
they  really  had ;  otherwise,  we  know  not  where  the  difficulty  lies.  We  apprehend  the  Poets 
intended  Pharamond  simply  to  declare,  that  he  had  rather  suffer  any  thing,  than  to  be  thus 
baited  aixy  longer  by  the  mob. 

♦^  Sir,  all  is  quiet  as  this  dead  of  nig/U.']  There  is  no  hint  of  the  scene  being  at  midnight; 
we  must  therefore  read  the  dead  of  night.  Mr.  Seward. 

^  _— — —  My  lord  Philaster 

Brings  on  the  prince  himself.  King.  Kind  gentlemen !]  It  is  pkin,  tliat  the  king  is  speak- 
ing here  of  the  kindness  of  PhQaster  in  appeasing  the  people,  and  redeemiiig  Pharamond ;  and 
not  of  tiie  kindness  of  Dion,  and  the  others  present,  who  only  informed  him  of  it.  \\  e  must 
therefore  read  gentleman.  Mr.  Seward. 


Deliver  me  the  prince :  1*11  warrant  you, 
I  shall  be  old  enough  to  find  my  safety. 

3  Cit.  Good  Sir,  take  heed  be  does  not  hurt 
He*s  a  fierce  man,  I  can  tell  you.  Sir.     [you : 

Cap.   Prince,  by  your  leave.   Til  have  a 
surcingle,  and  mail  you  like  a  hawk. 

[^He  stirs. 

Phi.  Away,  away;  there  is  no  dan^r  in  him: 
Alas,  he  had  rather  sleep  to  shake  hts  fit  off. 
Look  ye,  friends,  how  gently  he  leads.   Upon 
my  word,  [^^g* 

He's  tame  enough,  he  needs  no  further  watch- 
Good  my  friends,  go  to  your  houses. 
And  by  me  have  your  pardons,  and  my  love  ; 
And  know,  there  shall  be  nothing  in  my  pow*r 
You  may  deserve,  but  you  shall  have  your 

wishes. 
To  give  you  more  thanks,  were  to  flatter  you. 
Continue  still  your  love ;  and,  for  an  earnest. 
Drink  this.  [brave  prince ! 

All.  Long  may'st  thou  live,  brave  prince! 
Brave  prince!  [£x.  Phi.  and  Pha, 

Cap.  Thou  art  the  king  of  courtesy ! 
Fall  off  again,  my  sweet  youths.  Come,  and 
every  man  trace  to  his  house  again,  and  hang 
his  pewter  up;  then  to  the  tavern,  and  bring 
your  wives  in  mu£&.  We  will  have  music ; 
and  the  red  grape  shall  make  us  dance,  and 
rise,  hopi,  [Exeunt. 

Enter  King,  Arethusa,  Galatea,  Megra,  Clere^ 
mont,  Dion,  Thrasiline,  Bellario,  and  at- 
tendants. 

King.  Is  it  appeas'd  ? 

Dion.  Sir,  all  is  quiet  as  the  dead  of  night, -^^ 
As  i)eaceable  as  sleep.     My  lord  Philaster 
Brin^  on  the  prince  himself. 

King.  Kino  gentleman !  ^^ 
I  will  not  break  the  least  word  I  have  giv*n 
In  promise  to  him :  I  have  heaped  a  world 
Of  grief  upon  his  head,  which  yet  I  hope 
To  wash  away. 

Enter  Phi/aster  and  Pharamond. 
Cle.  My  lord  is  come.  • 
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[Acts.  PHILASTER. 

King,  My  son! 
Blest  be  the  time,  that  I  have  leave  to  call 
Such  virtue  mine  I  Now  thou  art  in  mine  anns, 
Methinks  I  have  a  salve  unto  my  breast, 
For  all  the  stings  that  dwell  there.    Streams 

of  grief 
That  I  nave  wronged  thee,  and  as  much  of  joy 
That  I  repent  it,  issue  from  mine  eyes:  [her; 
JLet  them  appease  thee     Take  thy  right;  take 
She  is  thy  right  too ;  and  forget  to  urge 
My  vexed  soul  with  that  I  did  before. 

Phi,  Sir,  it  is  blotted  from  my  memory. 
Past  and  forgotten.    For  you,  Prinde  of  Spain, 
Whom  I  have  thus  redeem*d,  you  have  full 
To  make  an  honourable  voyage  home,    [leave 
And  ifjou  would  go  fnmisn'd  to  your  realm 
With  fair  provision,  1  do  see  a  lady, 
Methinks,  would  gladly  bear  you  company : 
How  like  yon  this  piece? 

Meg.  Sir,  he  likes  it  well ; 
For  he  hath  tried  it,  and  found  it  worth 
JA  is  pnncely  liking.     We  were  ta'en  a-bed ; 
I  know  your  meaning.    I  am  not  the  first 
That  Nature  taught  to  seek  a  fellow  forth : 
Can  shame  remain  perpetually  in  me. 
And  not  in  others?  or,  have  princes  salves 
To  cure  ill  names,  that  meaner  people  want? 

Phi.  What  mean  you? 

Meg.  You  must  get  another  ship. 
To  bear  the  princess  and  the  boy  together. 

Dion.  How  now!  [him 

Meg.  Others  took  me,  and  I  took  her  and 
At  that  all  women  may  be  ta*en  some  time. 
Ship  us  all  four,  my  lord;  we  can  endure 
Weather  and  wind  alike.  [for  father. 

King.  Clear  thou  thyself,  or  know  not  me 

Are.  This  earth,  how  false  it  is!    What 
means  is  left 
For  me  to  clear  myself?  It  lies  in  your  belief. 
My  lords,  believ^  me;  and  let  all  things  else 
Struggle  together  to  dishonour  me. 

JJW.  Oh,  stop  your  ears,  great  king,  that  I 
may  speak. 
As  freecfom  would;  then  I  will  call  this  lady 
As  bate  as  be  her  actions !  Hear  me,  Sir : 
Believe  your  heated  blood  when  it  rebels 
AgaTUst  your  reason,  sooner  than  this  lady. 

Meg.  ^y  this  good  light,  he  bears  it  hand- 
somely, [wind 

Phi.  This  lady?    I  will  sooner  trust  the 
With  feathers,  or  the  troubled  sea  with  pearl. 
Than  her  with  any  thine.     Believe  her  not ! 
Why,  think  you,  if  1  did  believe  her  words, 
I  would  outlive  *em  ?  Honour  cannot  take 
Revenge  on  you;    then,  what  were  to  be 
But  d^th  ?  [known 

King.  Forget  her,  Sir,  since  all  is  knit 
Between  us.  But  I  must  request  of  you 
One  favour,  and  will  sadly  be  denied.^* 

Phi.  Command,  whatever  it  be. 

King.  Swear  to  be  true 
To  what  you  promise. 


©7 


Phi.  By  the  powVs  above. 
Let  it  not  be  the  death  of  her  or  him. 
And  it  is  granted. 

King.  Sear  away  that  boy 
To  toriure:  1  will  have  her  clear'd  or  buried. 

Phi.  Oh,  let  me  call  my  words  back,  wor- 
thy Sir! 
Ask  something  else!  Bury  my  life  and  right 
In  one  poor  grave;  but  do  not  take  away 
My  life  and  tame  at  once.  [cable. 

King.  Away  with  him!   It  stands  irrevo- 

Phi.  Turn  all  your  eyes  on  me :  Here  stands 
a  man. 
The  falsest  and  the  basest  of  thb  world. 
Set  swords  against  this  breast,  some  honest 
For  I  have  liv'd  till  I  am  pitied!  [man. 

My  former  deeds  were  hateful,  but  this  last 
Is  pitiful ;  for  I,  unwillingly, 
Have  given  the  dear  presen'er  of  my  life 
Unto  his  torture!  Is  it  in  the  poiv*r 
Of  flesh  and  blood  to  carry  this,  and  live? 

[Offers  to  kill  himself. 

Are.  Dear  Sir,  be  patient  yet!  Oh,  stay 
that  hand. 

King.  Sirs,  strip  that  boy. 

Dion.  Come,  air;  your  tender  flesh  will 
try  your  constancy. 

Bel.  Oh,  kill  me,  gentlemen! 

Dion.  No!  Help,  Sirs. 

Bel,  Will  you  torture  me? 

King.  Haste  there!  why  stay  you? 

Bel.  Then  I  shall  not  break  my  vow. 
You  know,  just  gods,  though  I  discover  all. 

King.  How's  that  ?  will  ne  confess  ? 

Dion,  Sir,  so  he  says. 

King.  Speak  then. 

£e/.  Great  king,  if  you  command  ^ 

This  lord  to  talk  with  me  alone,  my  tongue, 
Urg*d  by  my  heart,  shall  utter  all  the  thoughts 
My  youth  hath  known;  and  stranger  things 
You  hear  not  often.  [tlian  these 

King.  Walk  aside  witli  him. 

Dion.  Why  speak'st  thou  not? 

Bel.  Know  you  this  face,  my  lord? 

Dion.  No. 

Bel.  Have  you  not  seen  it,  nor  the  like? 

Dioii.  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  like,  but  readily 
I  know  not  where. 

Bel.  I  have  been  often  told 
In  court  of  one  Euphrasia,  a  lady. 
And  daughter  to  you ;  betwixt  whom  and  me 
They,  that  would  flatter  my  bad  face,  would 
swear  [two 

There  was  such  strange  resemblance,  that  we 
Could  not  be  known  asunder,  dressed  alike. 

Dion.  By  Heav*n,  and  so  there  is. 

Bel.  For  her  fair  sake,  [life 

Who  now  doth  spend  the  spring-time  of  her 
In  holy  pilgrimage,  move  to  the  King, 
That  I  may  'scape  this  torture. 

Dion.  But  thou  speak'st 
As  like  Euphrasia,  aa  thou  dost  look. 


•  and  tvill  sadly  he  denied.]  i.  e.  shall  be  very  sorry  to  be  denied.  ^ 

Mr.  Theoiald, 
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PUILASTER. 


[Act  b. 


How  came  it  to  thy  knowledge  that  she  lives 
In  pilgrimage? 

iel.  1  know  it  not,  my  lord ; 
But  I  have  heard  it;  and  do  scarce  believe  it^ 

Dion.  Oh«  my  shame  1  ls*t  possible?  Draw 
near. 
That  I  may  gaze  upon  thee.     Art  thou  she. 
Or  else  her  murderer?  Where  wcrt  thou  bom  ? 

BeL  In  Siracusa. 

Dion,  What's  thy  name? 

BeL  Euphrasia. 

Dion,  Oh,  'tis  iust, ' tis  she!  [died, 

^iow  I  do  know  thee.    Oh,  that  thou  nadst 
And  I  had  never  seen  thee  nor  mjr  shame  I 
How  shall  I  own  thee?  shall  thb  tongue  of 

mine 
E'er  call  thee  daughter  more?  [too: 

Bel.  'Would  I  had  died  indeed;  I  v«rish  it 
And  so  I  must  have  done  by  vow,  ere  published 
What  I  have  told>  but  that  there  was  no  meant 
To  hide  it  Jonger.     Yet  I  joy  in  this. 
The  princess  is  all  clear. 

Ktng,  What  have  you  done? 

Dion,  All  is  discover'd. 

Phi,  Why  then  hold  you  me? 

[He  offers  to  stab  himteff. 
All  is  discover'd !  Pray  you,^  let  me  go. 

King,  Stay  him. 

Are,  What  is  discover'd? 

Dion.  Why,  my  shame  I 
It  is  a  wroman :  Let  her  speak  the  rest. 

Phi.  How?  that  again! 

Dion.  It  is  a  woman.  [nocencel 

Phi   BlessM  be  you  pow*rs  that  favour  in- 

King.  Lay  hold  upon  that  lady. 

Phi.  It  is  a  woman.  Sir!  HarK,  gentlemen! 
It  is  a  woman  1  Arethusa,  take 
My  soul  into  thy  breast,  that  would  begone 
With  joy.     It  is  a  woman !  Thou  art  fiiir. 
And  virtuous  still  to  ages,  in  despite  of  malice. 

King.  Speak  you,  where  lies  tiis  shame? 

Beh  I  am  his  daughter. 

Phi.  The  gods  are  just.  [two, 

Dion.  I  dare  accuse  none ;  but,  before  you 
The  virtue  of  our  age,  I  bend  my  knee 
For  mercv. 

Phi,  Take  it  freely;  for,  I  know,  [done, 
Though  what  thou  didst  were  indiscreetly 
*Twas  meant  welL 

Are.  And  for  me, 
I  hsLve  a  power  to  pardon  sins,  as  oft 
As  any  man  has  power  to  wrong  me. 

Cle.  Noble  and  worthy! 

Phi.  But,  Bellario, 
(For  I  must  call  thee  still  so)  tell  me  why 
Thou  didst  conceal  thy  sex  ?  It  was  a  fault ; 
A  fault,  Bellario,  though  thy  other  deeds 

so 


Of  truth  outweigh'd  it:  AU  these  jealoiMies 
Had  flown  to  notning,  if  thou  hadstdiacover'^ 
What  now  we  know. 

BeL  My  father  oft  would  speak '^ 
Your  wortn  and  virtue;  ami,  as  I  did  ]gn>w 
More  and  more  apprehensive,  I  did  thirst 
To  see  the  man  so  prais'd ;  but  yel  all  this 
Was  but  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 
As  soon  as  found ;  till  sitting  in  my  window. 
Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god» 
I  thought,  (but  it  was  you)  enter  our  gates. 
My  blood  flew  out,  ana  back  again  as  fast. 
As  I  had  miff'd  it  forth  and  suck'd  it  in 
Like  breath :  Then  was  I  call'd  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you.    Never  was  a  man, 
Heav'd  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre,  rais*d 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  I :  You  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 
Fmm  you  for  ever.     I  did  hear  you  talk. 
Far  above  singins !  After  you  were  ffone, 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  search'd 
W  hat  stirr'd  it  so :  Alas ^  I  found  it  love; 
Yet  far  from  lust;  for  could  I  but  have  liv'd 
In  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end. 
For  this  I  did  delude  my  noble  nther 
With  a  feisn'd  pilgrimage,  and  dress'd  myself 
In  habit  of  a  boy;  and.  Tor  I  knew 
My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hope 
Or  having  you ;  and  understanding  wdl. 
That  when  I  made  discov'ry  of  my  sex, 
I  could  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  vow. 
By  all  the  most  religious  ^inss  a  maid 
Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known. 
Whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  from  mens* 

eyes. 
For  other  than  I  seem*d,  that  I  might  ever 
Abide  with  you :  Then  sat  I  by  the  fount. 
Where  first  you  took  me  up. 

King,  Search  out  a  match  [wilt. 

Within  our  kingdom,  where  and  when  thou 
And  I  will  pay  thy  dowiy;  and  thyself 
Wilt  well  deserve  nim. 

BeL  Never,  Sir,  will  I 
Marry;  it  is  a  thing  within  my  vow : 
But  if  I  may  have  leave  to  serve  the  princess. 
To  see  the  virtues  of  her  lord  and  her, 
I  shall  have  hope  to  live. 

Are.  I,  Philaster, 
Cannot  be  jealous,  though  you  had  a  lady 
Dress'd  like.a  page  to  serve  you;  nor  wiU  I 
Suspect  her  living  here.    Come,  live  with  me; 
Live  free  as  I  do.     She  that  loves  my  lord. 
Curst  be  the  wife  that  hates  her  I  L^^ 

Phi,  I  fl^rieve  such  virtues  should  be  laid  in 
Without  an  heir.  Hear  me,  my  royal  father : 
Wrong  not  the  freedom  of  our  souls  so  much. 
To  think  to  uke  revenge  of  that  base  woman; 


•  My  father  ojft  would  speak,  &c.]  The  beauty,  the  innocence,  of  Euphrasia's  cha- 
racter is  finely  depicted  in  this  narration  from  her  own  mouth.  Our  poets,  when  they  intended 
it,  seldom  failed  in  the  art  of  moving  the  passions,  llie  young  lady  from  her  father's  enco- 
miums first,  had  fallen  in  love  with  Philaster ;  though  she  knew  she  could  have  no  pretensioos 
to  his  bed.  But  a«  ber  nott,  and  only,  happiness  was  to  live  in  his  sight,  she  disguised  her  sex, 
anu  entered  into  his  service.  Her  resolution,  and  vow,  never  to  marry  any  other,  is  a  fine 
heightening  of  the  character.  Mr,  Theobald. 
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Her  malice  cannot  hurt  us.    Set  her  free 
As  she  was  bom,  savine  from  shame  and  sin. 

King.  Set  her  at  lioerty;   but  leave  the 
courts 
This  is  no  place  for  such!  You,  Phanimond, 
Shall  have  free  passa^^,  and  a  conduct  home 
Worthy  so  great  a  prince.    When  you  come 

there. 
Remember,  *twas  your  faults  that  lost  you  her. 
And  not  my  purpos'd  will. 

Pha.  I  do  confess. 
Renowned  Sir. 


PHILASHTER.  69 

King.  Last,  join  your  hands  in  one.    En- 
joy, Philaster, 
This  kingdom,  which  is  yours,  and  afler  me 
Whatever  I  call  mine.    My  bles»ing  on  you ! 
All  happy  hours  be  at  your  marriage-joys. 
That  you  may  grow  yourselves  over  all  lands. 
And  Uve  to  see  your  plenteous  branches  spring 
Where-ever  there  b  sun  I  Let  princes  learn 
By  this,  to  rule  the  passions  of  their  blood. 
For  what  Heay*n  wills  can  never  be  withstood. 
^Exeunt  ^mnes* 
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A  KING  AND  NO  KING. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Howard  and  Ilcrrick  ascribe  this  Play  to  Fletcher;  by  Earlc, 
to  Beaumont.  The  first  edition  bears  date  1619.  Notwithstanding  its  prodigious  merit,  it 
has  not  been  performed  for  many  years  past;  nor  do  we  find  that  it  ever  received  any  altera- 
tions. The  sudden  bursu,  and  quick  transitions  of  passion,  in  the  character  of  Arbaces,  are, 
however,  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  a  burlesque  drama,  or  parody  (by  Tate)  sometimts 
represented,  under  the  title  of  "  Duke  and  No  Duke.*' 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 

Arbaces,  king  of  Ihcria, 

TiGRANES,  kins  of  Armenia, 

GoBRiAs     /  protector,  and  father  of 

Bacurixjs,  another  lord, 
Mardovius,    ")    ..^^  ^„»,*„:^^ 
Bessos,  /  two  captains, 

LiGOVES,  father  of  Spaconia, 
Two  Gentlemen.  « 

Two  Swordsmen, 


WOMEH. 

Arane,  the  queen  mother.* 

Panthea,  her  daughter. 

Spaconia,  a  lady,  daughter  of  Ligones, 

Mandane,  /  **  ujaiting-woman-,  and  other 

X,  attendants. 

Three  men  and  a  woman. 
Philip,  a  servant,  and  two  citizens'  wives. 
A  Messenger, 
A  servant  to  Bacurius. 
A  hoy. 


SCENE,  on  the  frontiers  o/*  Armenia;  and,  afterwards,  in  the  metropolis  of  Iberia.^ 


ACT   L 


Mar. 


Enter  Mardonius  and  Bessus.^ 

T>ESSUS,  the  king  has  made  a  fair  hand 
-^  on*t;  he  has  ended  the  wars  at  a 
bk>w.  'Would  my  sword  had  a  close  basket 
hilt,  to  hold  wine,  and  the  blade  would  make 
knives ;  for  we  shall  have  nothing  but  eating 
and  drinking. 


Bes.  We  that  are  commanders  shall  do  well 
enough. 

Mar,  Faith,  Bessus,  such  commanders  as 
thou  may :  I  had  as  lieve  set  thee  perdue  for  a 
pudding  i'th*  dark,  as  Alexander  the  Great. 

Bes.  I  love  these  jests  exceedingly. 

Mar,  I  think  thou  lov*st  'em  better  than 
quarrelling,  Bessus;  111  say  so  much  in  thy 


■  Arane,  the  queen's  mother.]  The  trifling  alteration  we  have  here  made  is  not  only  neces- 
strv,  but  warranted  by  different  passages  in  the  play.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  act  we  find, 
'  Jnd  the  queen-mother  and  the  princess  wait.* 

*  Scene,  on  the  frontiers,  &c!]  For  this  information  we  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Theobald. 

'  The  character  of  Bessus,  I  think,  must  be  allowed  in  general  a  fine  copy  from  Shake- 
ipeare*8  roimitable  Falstaffe.  He  is  a  coward,  yet  would  fain  setup  for  a  hero;  ostentatious, 
without  any  grain* of  merit  to  support  his  vain-glory ;  a  liar  througnout,  to  exalt  his  assumed 
4|iialifications;  and  lewd,  without  any  countenance  from  the  ludies  to  give  him  an  umbrn<:;e  for 
it  As  to  his  wit  and  humour,  the  precedence  must  certainly  be  adjudged  to  Falstaffe,  the  great 
original.  Mr.  2'heohald. 

To  these  remarks  on  the  character  of  Bessus.  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  it  has  a 
strong  Bobadilian  tincture,  and  that,  in  all  probability;  the  Miles  Gloriosi/s  o^  Plautus,  and 
Tkraso  of  Terence,  furnished  both  Jonson  and  our  Authors  with  liinu  for  the  rcspccLive  cha- 
iicters.    Falstaffe  is  more  an  original. 
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A  KING  AND  NO  KING. 


lAct  1. 


behalf.  And  yet  thou'rt  valiant  enough  upon 
a  retreat :  I  think  thou  wouldst  kill  any  man 
that  stopped  thee,  if  thou  couldst. 

Bes,  But  was  not  this  a  brave  combat,  Mar- 
donius? 

Mar.  Why,  didst  thou  see  it? 

Bes,  You  stood  wi*  me. 

Mar.  I  did  so;  but  methought  thou  wink*d*st 
every  blow  they  struck. 

Bef*  Welly  I  believe  there  are  better  sol- 
diers than  I,  that  never  saw  two  princes  fight 
in  lists. 

Mar.  By  my  troth,  I  think  so  too,  Bessus; 
mflny  a  thousand :  But,  certainly,  all  that  are 
worse  than  thou  have  seen  as  much. 

Bes.  Twas  bravely  done  of  our  king. 

Mar.  Yes,  if  4ie  had  not  ended  the  wars. 
I*m  glad  thou  dar*st  talk  of  such  dangerous 
businesses. 

Bes*  To  take  a  prince  prisoner  in  the  heart 
of  his  own  country,  in  single  combat. 

Mar.  See,  how  thy  blood  curdles  at  this ! 
I  think  thou  couldst  be  contented  to  be  beat^ 
i*  this  passion. 

Bes,  Shall  I  tell  you  truly? 

Mar.  Ay. 

Bes,  I  could  willingly  venture  for  it 

Mar.  Hum!  no  venture  neither,  Bessus. 

Bes.  Let  me  not  live,  if  I  do  not  think  'tis 
a  braver  piece  of  service  than  that  I'm  so 
fam*d  for. 

Mar.  Why,  art  thou  fam'd  for  any  valour? 

Bes.  Famd?  1  warrant  you. 

Mar.  l*m  e'en  heartily  glad  on't:  I  have 
been  with  thee  e'er  since  thou  cam'st  to  the 
wars,  and  this  is  the  first  word  that  ever  I 
heard  on't.     Prithee,  who  fames  thee? 

Bci.  The  Christian  world. 

Mar,  'Tis  heathenishlv  done  of  'em,  in  my 
conscience :  Thou  deserv  st  it  not. 

Bes.  Yes,  I  ha'  done  good  service. 

Mar.  I  do  not  know  how  thou  may'st  wait 
of  a  man  in's  chamber,  or  thy  agility  in  shift- 
ing of  a  trencher;  but  otherwise  no  service, 
gGod  Bessus. 

Bes.  You  saw  me  do  th^  service  yourself. 

Mar.  Not  so  hasty,  sweet  Bessus!  Where 
was  it?  is  the  place  vanish'd? 

Bes.  At  Benus'  Desp'rate  Redemption. 

Mar.  At  Bessus'  I^p'rate  Redemption! 
Where's  that? 

Bes.  There,  where  I  redeem'd  the  day;  the 
place  bears  my  name. 

Mar.  Prithee,  who  chrbten'd  it? 

Bes.  The  soldiers. 

Mar.  If  I  were  not  a  very  merrily-disposed 
man,  what  would  become  of  thee?  One  that 
had  but  a  grain  of  choler  in  the  whole  compo- 
sition of  his  body,  would  send  thee  on  an 
errand  to  the  worms,  for  putting  thy  name 
upon  that  field:  Did  not  1  beat  thee  there, 
i'th'  head  o'th*  troops,  with  a  truncheon,  lie- 
cause  thou  wouldst  needs  run  away  with  thy 
.•ompany,  when  we  should  charge  the  enemy  ? 

Bes.   True;  but  I  did  not  run. 


Mar.  Right,  Bessus:  I  beat  thee  out  on*t. 

Bes.  But  came  I  not  up  when  the  day  'was 
gone,  and  rcdeem'd  all? 

Mar.  Thou  knowest,  and  so  do  I,  thoa 
meant* St  to  fly,  and  thy  fear  making  thee  mis- 
take, thou  nui'st  upon  the  enemy ;  and  a  hot 
charge  thou  gav'st ;  as,  I'll  do  thee  right,  thou 
art  furious  in  running  away ;  and,  I  tnink»  w« 
owe  thy  fear  for  our  victory.  If  I  were  the 
king,  and  were  sure  thou  wouldst  mistake  al- 
ways, and  run  away  upon  th'  enemy^  thou 
shouldst  be  general,  by  this  light. 

Bes.  You'll  never  leave  this,  till  I  fall  foul. 

Mar.  No  more  such  words,  dear  Bessus; 
for  though  I  have  ever  known  thee  a  coward, 
and  therefore  durst  never  strike  thee,  yet  if  thou 
proceed' St,  I  will  allow  thee  valiant,  and  beat 
thee. 

Bes.  Come,  our  king's  a  brave  fellow. 

Mar.  He  is  so,  Bessus;  I  wonder  hoi^ 
thou  cam'st  to  know  it.  But,  if  thou  wcrt  a 
man  of  understaudinc;,  I  v/ould  tell  thee,  he 
is  vain-glorious  and  humble,  and  angry  and 
patient,  and  merry  and  dull,  and  joyfiu  and 
sorrowful,  in  extremity,  in  an  hour.  Do  not 
think  me  thy  friend  for  this;  for  if  I  car'd 
who  kne>v  it,  thou  shoiddst  not  hear  it,  Bes- 
sus.    Here  he  is,  with  his  prey  in  his  foot. 

Enter  Arhaces,  Tigrancs,  and  two  genilemen. 

Arh.  Thy  sadness,  brave  Tigranes,  takes 
away 
From  my  fall  victory :  Am  I  become 
Of  so  small  fame,  that  any  man  should  gne%'e 
When  I  o'ercome  him?  'They  that  plac'd  me 

here. 
Intended  it  an  honour,  large  enough 
For  the  most  valiant  living,  but  to  dare 
Oppose  me  single,  though  he  lost  the  day. 
What  should  afHict  you ?  You're  as  free  as  I. 
To  be  my  prisoner,  is  to  be  more  free 
Than  you  were  formerly.     And  never  think. 
The  man,  I  held  worthy  to  combat  with  me. 
Shall  be  us'd  ser\'ilciy.    Thy  ransom  \s. 
To  take  my  only  sister  to  thy  wife : 
A  heavy  one,  Tigranes ;  for  she  is 
A  lady,  that  the  neij^hbour  princes  send 
Blanks  to  fetch  home.  I  have  been  too  unkind 
To  her,  Tigranes :  She,  but  nine  years  old, 
I  left  her,  and  ne'er  saw  her  since :  Your  wars 
Have  held  me  long,  and  taught  me,  though  a 

youth. 
The  way  to  victory.    She  was  a  pretty  child  j 
Then,  I  was  little  better ;  but  now  fame 
Cries  loudly  on  her,  and  my  messengers 
Make  me  believe  she  is  a  miracle. 
She'll  make  you  shrink,  as  I  did,  with  a  stroke;^ 
But  of  her  eye,  Tigranes. 

Tisr.  Is't  the  course 
Of  Iberia  to  use  her  prisoners  thus? 
Had  fortune  thrown  my  name  above  Arbaces% 
I  should  not  thus  have  talk'd.  Sir:  In  Ar- 
menia, 
We  hold  it  base.    You  should  have  kept  your 
temper 
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Till  you  fltw  homeagain^  where'tb  the  fashion^ 
Perneips,  to  brag. 

Ari,  Be  you  my  witness,  earth. 
Need  I  to  brag?  Doth  not  this  captive  prince 
Speak  me  sumciently,  and  all  the  acts 
That  I  have  wrought  upon  his  suffering  land? 
Should  I  then  boast?  Where  lies  that  foot  of 

ETOund, 
Withm  his  whole  realm,  that  I  have  not  past. 
Fighting  and  conquering :  Far  then  from  me 
Be  ostentadon.     I  could  tell  the  world. 
How  I  have  laid  his  kinodom  desolate. 
By  this  sole  arm,  prop'd  oy  divinity; 
Stript  him  out  of  his  glories;  and  have  sent 
The  pride  of  all  his  youth  to  people  graves; 
And  made  his  virgins  languish  for  their  loves; 
If  I  would  brag.    Should  I  that  have  the 

pow'r 
To  teach  the  neighbour  world  humility. 
Mix  with  vain-gloiy? 

Mar.  Indeed,  this  is  none.  [Aside. 

Arb,  Tigranes,  nay,  did  I  but  take  d[elight 
To  stretch  my  deeds  as  others  do,  on  wor&, 
I  could  amaze  my  hearers. 

Mar.  So  you  ao.  [desty, 

Arb.  But  he  shall  wrong  his  and  my  mo- 
That  thinks  me  apt  to  boast :  After  an  act 
Fit  for  a  god  to  do  unon  his  foe, 
A  little  glory  in  a  soidiei*s  mouth 
Is  well-becoming;  be  it  far  from  vain. 

Mar.  Tis  pity  that  valour  should  be  thus 
drunk. '  [Aside, 

Arb.  I  oSar  you  my  sister,  and  you  answer, 
I  do  insult :  A  lady  that  no  suit, 
Kor  treasure,  nor  thy  crown,  could  purchase 

thee. 
But  that  thou  fought'st  with  me. 

Tigr.  Though  tnis  be  worse 
Than  that  you  spake  before,  it  strikes  me  not ; 
But,  that^ou  think  to  over-grace  me  with 
The  marriage  of  your  sister,  troubles  me. 


I  would  give  worlds  for  ransoms,  were  they 
Rather  than  have  her.  [mine, 

Arb.  See,  if  I  insult. 
That  am  the  conqueror,  and  for  a  ransom 
Ofier  rich  treasure  to  the  conquered. 
Which  he  refuses,  and  I  bear  his  scorn? 
It  cannot  be  self-flattery  to  say. 
The  daughters  of  your  countiy,  set  by  her. 
Would  see  their  shame,  run  home,  and  blush 

to  death 
At  their  own  foulness.     Yet  she  is  not  fair. 
Nor  beautiful ;  those  words  express  her  not : 
They  say,  her  looks  have  something  excellent, 
That  wants  a  name.    Yet,  were  she  odious. 
Her  birth  deserves  the  empire  of  the  world : 
Sister  to  such  a  brother;  that  hath  ta*en 
Victory  prisoner,  and  throughout  the  earth 
Carries  her  bound,  and,  should  he  let  her  loose. 
She  durst  not  leave  him.     Nature  did  her 

wrong. 
To  print  continual  conquest  on  her  cheeks. 
And  make  no  man  worthy  for  her  taste. 
But  me,  that  am  too  near  her;  and  as  strangely 
She  did  for  me:  But  you  will  think  I  brag. 

Mar.  1  do,  I'll  be  sworn.  Thy  valour  and 
thy  passions  sever'd,  would  have  made  two  ex- 
cellent fellows  in  their  kinds.  I  know  not, 
whether  I  should  be  sorry  thou  art  so  valiant, 
or  so  passionate:  'Would  one  of  *em  were 
away!  [Aside. 

Tigr.  Do  I  refuse  her,  that  I  doubt  her 
worth? 
Were  she  as  virtuous  as  she  would  be  thought; 
So  perfect,  that  no  one  of  her  own  sex 
Could  find  a  want  she  had ;  ^  so  tempting  fair. 
That  she  could  wish  it  off,  for  damning  souls ;  * 
I  would  pay  any  ransom,  twenty  lives. 
Rather  than  meet  her  married  in  my  bed. 
Perhaps,  I  have  a  love,  where  I  have  fix'd 
Mine  eyes,  not  to  be  mov'd,  and  she  on  me: 
I  am  not  fickle. 


^  Could  find  a  want,  had  she  so  tempting  fairy 
That  she  could  wish  it  off,  ftl'c.]  Thus  say  the  copies  prior  to  Mr.  Theobald,  who  (without 
ikoticing  it)  alters  the  passage  thus; 

Could  find  a  want;  Were  she  so  tempting  fair^  &c. 

The  deficiency  of  sense  in  the  old  copies,  we  apprehend,  was  occasioned  by  one  of  those  errors 
which  the  pfess  is  most  subject  to,  a  transposition, 
s  so  tempting  Jair, 

That  she  could  wish  it  off,  for  damning  souls.']  This  passage  is  so  obscure  in  the  expres- 
skm,  that,  I  believe,  it  will  want  a  short  comment  to  the  generality  of  readers.    The  Authors 
mean,  *  Were  she  so  temptingly  fair,  that  she  could  wish  to  be  less  beauteous,  ^or  /Var  of 
'  damning  soub,  in  their  covetmg  to  enjoy  her  charms,  ^c*    So  Shakespeare  in  his  Othello  ^ 
A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife, 

i.  e.  grown  so  uxorious  through  the  attractions  of  her  beauty,  as  to  neglect  all  his  duty  towards 
Heaven,  and  consequently  incur  the  danger  of  damnation.  Tbis  sentiment  is  explained  ia 
another  passage  of  that  immortal  author,  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice. 


Vol..  I. 


— — — —  tt  IS  very  meet 
The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life. 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady. 
He  finds  the  joys  of  Heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And  if  on  earth  he  do  not  merit  tV, 
In  reason  he  should  never  coma  to  Heav*m* 
I. 


Mr.  Theobald. 
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Arh,  Is  that  til  the  cause? 
Think  you,  you  can  so  knit  yourself  in  love 
To  any  other,  that  her  searching  sight 
Cannot  dissolve  it?  So,  before  you  try'd. 
You  thought  yourself  a  match  for  me  in  fight : 
Trust  me,  Tieranes,  she  can  do  as  much 
In  peace,  as  I  in  war;  she'll  conquer  too. 
You  shall  see,  if  you  have  the  pow'r  to  stand 
The  force  of  her  swift  looks.^    If  you  dislike 
I'll  send  you  home  with  love,  and  name  your 

ransom 
Some  other  way ;  but  if  she  be  your  choice. 
She  frees  you.    To  Iberia  you  must,      [ance, 

Tigr.  Sir  I  have  learn'd  a  prisoner's  suffer- 
And  will  obey :  But  give  me  leave  to  talk 
.  In  private  with  some  friends  before  I  go. 

Arb,  Some  do  await  him  forth,  and  see  him 
safe; 
But  let  him  freely  send  for  whom  he  please. 
And  none  dare  to  disturb  his  conference; 
I  will  not  have  him  know  what  bondage  is, 

[Exit  Ttrancs. 
'Till  he  be  free  from  me.    This  prince,  Mar- 

4oniu8, 
Is  full  of  wisdom,  valour,  all  the  graces 
Man  can  receive. 

Mar.  And  yet  you  conquer'd  him. 

Arb,  And  yet  I  conquer'd  him;  and  could 
have  done 't,  [inarms 

Hadst  thou  join'd  with  him,  though  thy  name 
Be  great.    Must  all  men,  that  are  virtuous. 
Think  suddenly  to  match  themselves  with  me  ? 
I  conquer'd  him,  and  bravely,  did  I  not? 

Bes.  An  please  your  majesty,  I  was  afraid 
at  first 

Mar,  When  wert  thou  other? 

^r5..  Of  what? 

Bes.  That  you  would  not  have  spy'd  your 
best  advantages;  for  your  majesty,  in  my 
opinion,  lav  too  high;  methinks,  under  fa- 
vour, you  snould  have  lain  thus. 

Mar.  Like  a  taylor  at  a  wake. 

Bes.  And  then,  if 't  please  your  majesty  to 

remember,  at  one  time by  my  troth,  I 

wish'd  myself  wi'  you. 

Mar.  By  my  troth  thou  wouldst  ha'  stunk 
'cm  both  out  p'th'  lists. 

Arb.  What  to  do? 

Bes.  To  put  your  majesty  in  mind  of  an 
occasion :  Vou  lay  thus,  and Tigranes  falsified 


a  blow  at  your  1^,  which  you,  by  doing  thus, 
avoided ;  but,  if  you  had  whipp'd  up  your  1^ 
thus,  and  reach'd  him  on  the  ear,  you  had 
made  the  blood-royal  run  down  his  head. 

Mar.  What  country  fence-school  learn* dst 
that  at? 

Arb.  Pish!  did  not  I  take  him  nobly? 

Mar.  Why,  you  did,  and  you  have  talk'd 
enough  on 't. 

Arh.  Talk'd  enough?  [earth. 

Will  you  confine  my  words?  By  Hcav  n  and 
I  were  much  better  be  a  king  of  beasts 
Than  such  a  people !  If  I  had  not  patience 
Above  a  god,  I  snould  be  call'd  a  tyrant. 
Throughout  the  world !  They  will  offend  tm 

death 
Each  minute:  Let  me  hear* thee  speak  again. 
And  thou  art  earth  again.     Why,  thb  is  like 
Tigranea'  speech,  that  needs  would  say  I  brag'd. 
Bessus,  he  said,  I  brag'd. 

Bes.  lla,  ha,  ha! 

Arb.  Why  dost  thou  laugh? 
By  all  the  world,  I'm  grown  ridiculous 
To  m^  own  subjects.    Tie  me  in  a  chair. 
And  jest  at  me!  But  I  shall  make  a  start. 
And  punish  some,  that  others  may  take  heed 
How  they  are  haugh^.  Who  will  answer  me  ? 
He  said  I  boasted :  Speak,  Mardonius, 
Did  I  ?  He  will  not  answer.    Oh ,  my  temper ! 
I  give  you  thanks  above,  that  taught  my  heart 
Patience;  I  can  endure  his  silence.     What« 

will  none 
Vouchsafe  to  give  me  answer?  Am  I  grown 
To  such  a  poor  respect?  or  do  you  mean 
To  break  my  wind?  Speak,  speak,  some  of 

you. 
Or  else,  by  Heav'n— - 

1  Gent.  So  please  your 

Arb.  Monstrous! 
I  cannot  be  heard  out ;  they  cut  me  ofl^ 
As  if  I  were  too  saucy.     I  will  live 
In  woods,  and  talk  to  trees ;  they  will  allow  me 
To  end  what  I  begin.     The  meanest  subjecrt 
Can  find  a  freedom  to  discharge  his  soul. 
And  not  I.     Now  it  is  a  time  to  speak ; 
I  hearken. 

1  Gent.  May  it  please 

Arb.  I  mean  not  you ; 
Did  not  I  slop  you  once?  But  I  am  grown 
To  talk  ^  7  But  I  defy Let  another  speak . 


•  if  you  have  the  power  to  stand 


The  force  of  her  swift  looks.']  Both  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sympson  chuse  to  adopt  the 
epithet  sweet.  I  have  not  ventur'd  to  alter  the  text;  because  I  thmk  the  word  swift  is  more 
consonant  Xx>  force,  i.  e.  the  power  of  her  keen,  pointed  Ranees;  as  Arbaces  speaks  of  her  a 
little  above; 

She* II  make  you  shrink,  as  I  did,  with  a  stroke. 

But  of  her  eye,  Tigranes,  Mr.  Theobald. 

7  . But  I  am  grown 

To  balk,  but  I  defie,  let  another  speak.]  So  stands  this  passage  in  the  elder  editions. 
Seward  makes  this  alteration, 

— —  But  I  am  grown 

To  talk  but  idly;  let  another  speak. 

and  subjoins  the  following  note : 


Mr. 
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ft  Gent,  I  hope  yoar  majesty 

Arh,  Thou  drawrst  thy  words. 
That  I  must  wait  an  hour,  where  other  men 
Can  hear  in  instants :  Throw  your  words  away 
Quick,  and  to  purpose;  I  have  told  you  this. 

Bes.  An  please  your  majesty 

Ark  Wilt  thou  devour  me?  This  is  such  a 
rudeness 
As  yet  you  never  shew'd  me :  And  I  want 
Pow'r  to  command  loo;  else,  Mardonius 
Would  speak  at  my  request.     Were  you  my 
king,  [nius. 

I  would  have  answer'd  at  your  word,  IVlardo- 
I  pray  you  speak,  and  truly,  did  I  hoast? 

Mar.  Truth  will  offend  you. 

Arb.  You  take  all  great  care  what  will  of- 
fend me,        • 
When  you  dare  to  utter  such  things  as  these. 

Mar,  You  told  Tigranes,  you  had  won  his 
land 
With  that  sole  arm,  prop  d  by  divinity: 
Was  not  that  bragging,  and  a  wrong  to  us 
That  daily  vcntur  a  lives  ? 


Arb,  Oh,  that  thy  name  [wealth 

Were  great  as  mine !  *  would  I  had  paid  my 
It  were  as  great,  as  I  might  combat  thee ! 
I  would,  through  all  the  regions  habitable. 
Search  thee,  and,  having  found  thee,  wi*  my 

sword 
Drive  thee  about  the  world,  *till  I  had  met 
Some  place  that  yet  man's  curiosity 
Hath  miss'd  of:  There,  there  would  I  strike 

thee  dead : 
Forgotten  of  mankind,  such  funeral  rites 
As  beasts  would  give  thee,  thou  shouldst  have. 
Bes,  The  king  rages  extremely;  shall  we 

slink  a%vay? 
He'll  strike  us. 
2  Gent.  Content, 
y^ri.  There  I  would  make  you  know,  'twas 

this  sole  arm. 
I  grant,  you  were  my  instruments,  and  did 
As  I  commanded  you;  but  'twas  this  arm 
Mov'd  you  like  wheels;  it  mov'd  you  as  it 

pleas' d.  [good 

Whither  slip  you  now?  What,  'are  you  too 


'  As  it  may  be  some  entertainment  to  the  curious  reader  to  see  an  hmnblc  critic  poring  in  the 

*  dark,  if  he  by  that  means  has  at  last  opened  the  door  to  day-light,  I  will  give  tne  process  of 
'  this  emendation.  Every  one  must  see,  that  the  text,  as  it  stood,  was  absolutely  nonsense :  and 
'  Mr.  Theobald  informed  me,  that  it  has  stood  so  through  all  the  editions :  and,  not  having  hit 

*  upon  any  emendation  himself,  he  had  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  loci  desperali  of  our  Au- 

*  thors.     It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  the  sense  reouired  must  be  either,  that  I  am  grown  not  to 

*  have  what  I  say  observed:  or,  to  have  my  will  contradicted  in  every  thing.    I  had  advanced 

*  several <x)njectures,  but  they  departed  too  much  from  the  traces  of  the  letters.     In  rejecting 

*  them,  therefore,  I  observed,  that  had  any  of  them  been  clear,  as  to  the  sense;  yet  they  made 
'  a  syllable  too  much  in  the  verse.  Nothing  is  so  great  an  assistance  in  retrieving  the  sense,  as 
'  a  due  attendance  to  the  metre;  for  a  redundant  syllable  having  crept  into  the  former  reading, 
'  one  may  easilysee  that  it  most  probably  was  in  the  words ,  /  dejie,  that  being  evidently  a 

*  corruption.  The  word,  therefore,  that  I  have  hit  upon,  gives  the  full  idea  required;  and 
'  sappose,  de^e,  to  have  been  written  with  a  final  y  instead  ot  ie,  it  drops  only  one  vowel,  and 

*  changes  any*  into  an  /.* 

As  the  measure  used  by  our  Authors,  like  that  of  all  the  other  old  dramatic  writers,  is  of\en 
very  licentioos,  and  as,  in  the  passionate  starts  of  Arbaces,  we  find  it  frequently  disregarded,  wc 
cannot,  in  the  present  case,  admit  the  deviation  from  poetry  to  be  a  proof  of  error  in  the  words ; 
especially  as  they  are  not  repugnant  to  sense.  It  is  probable  our  Authors  intended  Ar'baces  (in 
that  unconnectetl  mode  so  frequent  in  the  character)  to  exclaim,  *  I  am  grown  to  balk,*  i.  e.  *  I 

*  am  become  a  man  who  is  to  be  disappointed ^  disregarded,  in  every  command.' — *  But  1  defy 

* *  when  he  interrupts  himself  by  rei)eating  his  command  for  some  one  to  speak  to  him. 

As,  howe\'er,  there  seems  a  harshness  m  the  expression,  *  /  am  erovm  to  balk,'  we  nave  adopted 
Mr.  Seward's  word  talk,  which  conveys  as  forcible  a  meaning  by  itself,  as  when  accompanied 
with  *  but  idly'  The  alteration  of  the  subsequent  words  to  •  idly,  (though  the  conjecture  is 
ingenious)  we  think  departs  too  much  from  the  old  copies  to  be  admitted ;  particularly  as  the 
preservation  of  them  greatly  heightens  the  picture  drawn  of  Arbaces,  and  jwints  the  workings  • 
of  ungovernable  pride  much  more  nervously  than  is  done  by  the  complaint,  *  /  am  grown  to 
talk  but  idly.' 

*  Are  you  too  good,  fe^c]  In  the  old  editions,  this  paJssage  stands,  literally,  as  follows : 


; —  are  you  too  good 

To  wait  on  me?  (puffe,)  I  had  need  have  temper,  69'c. 

Bat  Mr.  Theobald  makes  the  word  puffe  a  part  of  the  text,  and  rpads,  also  literally,  thus : 

•  are  you  too  good 


To  wait  on  me,  Puffe?  I  had  need  have  temper,  6fc. 

From  the  old  mode  of  printing  this  word,  we  are  inclined  to  suppose,  that  it  was  meant  as  a 
direction  to  the  performer  of  the  character  of  Arbaces,  to  shew  signs  of  strong  agitation  from 
pa^^ion  and  pride:  And  though  it  may  be  ur^^ed,  that  directions  to  performers  are  not  cojnnion 
in  old  plays;  yet  as,  whenever  they  were  hisericd,  it  was  ia  ifaiics-y  and  as,  beside,  we  tiud  the 

wor 
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To  wait  on  mc?  (Puffe.)  I  had  need  have 

temper. 
That  rule  such  people :  I  have  nothine  Mi 
At  my  own  choice!  I  would  I  might  be  pri- 
vate :  ,         [curse 
Mean  men  enjoy  themselves;    but  'tis  our 
To  have  a  tumult,  that,  out  of  their  loves. 
Will  wait  on  us,  whether  we  will  or  no. 
Go,  get  you  gone!  Why,  here  they  stand  like 
My  words  move  nothing.  [death  : 

1  Gent.  Must  we  go? 

Bes,  I  know  not.  [of  this, 

Arh,  I  pray  you,  leave  me,  Sirs.  Tm  proud 
tExeunt  all  hut  Arh,  and  Mar, 
TTiat  you  will  be  intreated  from  my  sight. 
Why,  now  they  leave  me  all.     Mardonius ! 

mar.  Sir.  [thinks, 

Arh.  Will  you  leave  me  quite  alone?  Me- 
Civility  should  teach  you  more  than  this. 
If  I  were  but  your  friend.     Stay  here,  and 

Mar.  Sir,  shall  I  speak?  [wait. 

Arh.  Why,  you  would  now  think  much 
To  be  denied ;  but  I  can  scarce  intreat 
What  I  would  have.     Do,  speak. 

Mar.  But  will  you  hear  me  out? 

Arh.  With  mc  you  article,  to  talk  thus: 
'      Well, 
1  will  hear  you  out. 

Mar.  Sir,  that  I  have  ever  lov'd  you,  my 
sword  hath  spoken  for  me;  that  I  do,  if  it  be 
doubted,  I  dare  call  an  oath,  a  great  one,  to 
my  witness ;  and  were  you  not  my  king,  from 
amongst  men,  I  should  have  chose  you  out, 
to  love  above  the  rest :  Nor  can  thischallenge 
thanks ;  for  my  own  sake  I  would  have  done 
H,  because  I  would  have  lov'd  the  most  de- 
serving man ;  for  so  you  are.  [kneel : 

Arh.  Alas,  Mardonius,  rise!  you  shall  not 
We  all  are  soldiers,  and  all  venture  lives; 
And  where  there  is  no  difference  in  mens* 

worths. 
Titles  are  jests.     Who  can  outvalue  thee? 
Mardonius,  thou  hast  lov'd  me,  and  hast 

wrong ; 
Thy  love  is  not  rewarded ;  but,  believe 
It  shall  be  better.    More  than  friend  in  arms. 
My  father,  and  my  tutor,  good  Mardonius ! 


Mar.  Sir,  you  did  promise  you  would  hear 
me  out.  L'^^^* 

Arh.  And  so  I  will:  Speak  freely,  fortrom 
Nothing  can  come,  but  worthy  things  and  true. 

Mar,  Though  you  have  all  this  worth,  yoa 
hold  some  oualities  that  do  eclipse  your  virtues. 

Arh,  Eclipse  my  virtues? 

Mar.  Yes;  your  passions;  which  are  so 
manifold,  that  they  appear  even  in  this: 
When  I  commend  you,  you  hug  me  for  that 
truth;  but  when  1  speak  your  fiiults,  you 
make  a  start,  and  fly  the  hearing : »  But 

Arh.  When  you  commend  me?  Oh,  that 

1  should  live 

To  need  such  commendations!  If  my  deeds 

Blew  not  my  praise  themselves  about  tneearth^ 

I  were  most  wretched !  Spare  your  idle  praise : 

If  thou  didst  mean  to  flatter,  and  sbouldst 

utter  [pudeoce. 

Words  in  ray^ praise,  that  thou  tl)ou^t*8t  im* 

My  deeds  should  make  'em  modest.    When 

you  praise,  [worthy, 

I  hug  you?    'Tis  so  false,  that,  wert  thou 

Thou  shouldst  receive  a  death,  a  glorious  death. 

From  me !  But  thou  shalt  understand  thy  lyes ; 

For,  shouldst  thou  praise  me  into  Heav'n,  and 

there 
Leave  me  inthron'd,  I  would  despise  thee  then 
As  much  as  now,  which  b  as  much  as  dust, 
Becau.'ie  I  see  thy  envy. 

Mar.  However  you  will  use  mc  after,  yet 
for  your  own  promise  sake,  hear  me  the  rest. 

Arh.  I  will,  and  after  call  ui:\to  the  winds; 
For  they  shall  lend  as  large  an  ear  as  I 
To  what  vou  utter.     Speak ! 

Mar.  Woula  you  but  leave  these  has^ 
tempers,  which  1  do  not  say  take  from  you  aU 
your  worth, *°  but  darken  it,  and  then  you 
will  <«hine  indeed. 

Arb,  Well. 

Mar.  Yet  I  would  have  you  keep  some  pas- 
sions, lest  men  should  take  you  for  a  god,  your 
virtues  are  such. 

Arh.  Why,  now  you  flatter. 

Mar.  I  never  Understood  the  word.  Were 
you  no  king,  and  free  from  these  moods,  should 
1  chuse  a  companion  for  wit  and  pleasure,  it 

word  between  pflrrfn//£«j(f J,  and  after  the  point  o^  interrogation,  we  cannot  help  adhering  to  that 
opinion.  A  gentleman  of  acknowledged  abilities  has  doubted,  whether  Arbaces  might  not 
mean  to  call  Scssus  Puffe '^  but  as  the  king  is  not  in  a  merry  mood,  and  the  gentlemen  as  well 
as  Bessus  are  slipping  away,  we  have  left  the  word  in  the  same  situation  we  found  it;  thinking 
it  improper  to  advance  it  into  the  text,  and  there  (like  the  easy  Mr.  Theobald,  without  sul^ 
mitting  it  to  the  Reader's  election)  leave  it,  unnoticed. 

^  And  fly  the  hearing  but.]  This  particle  seems  to  have  no  right  to  stand  here;  we  must^  to 
make  sense,  subslitue  out  in  its  place.  Mr.  Sympson. 

And  so  I  had  corrected  the  passage  long  ago.  Air.  Theobald. 

There  is  a  poverty  in  this  language,  '  And  fly  the  hearing  out,*  which  the  greatest  poetical 
adversity  coulu  not  have  reduced  our  Authors  to.  The  three  first  editions  guide  us  to  their  Irua 
meaning: 

You  make  a  start,  and  fly  the  hearing:  but 

which  punctuation  plainly  shews  an  intended  interruption  from  Arbaces  to  Mardonius. 

'** whicn  I  do  not  say  take  from  you  all  your  toorth,  hut  darken  'em,]  Worth  bein^; 

a  substantive  of  the  singular  numher,  we  must  certainly  read  it,  instead  of '^m.     Mr,  Sympson^ 

Qr,  perhaps,  the  Poets  wrote  worths,  and  the  final  s  has  been  lost  at  Uie  press. 
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should  be  you ;  or  for  honesty  to  interchange 
my  bosom  with,  it  should  be  you ;  or  wisdom 
to  give  me  counsel,  I  would  pick  out  you ;  or 
▼alour  to  defend  my  reputation,  still  I  should 
find  you  out ;  for  you  are  fit  to  fight  for  ail  the 
worid,  if  it  could  come  in  question.  Now 
I  have  spoke:  Consider  to  yourself;  find  out 
a  use ;  if  so^  then  what  shall  fall  to  me  is  not 
material.  [lives 

j^rb.  Is  not  material  ?  more  than  ten  such 
As  mine,  Mardonius!  It  was  nobly  said; 
Thou  hast  spoke  truth,  and  boldly  such  a  trutli 
As  might  offend  another.     I  have  been 
Too  passionate  and  idle ;  thou  shalt  see 
A  swift  amendment.    But  I  want  those  parts 
You  praise  me  for:  I  fight  for  all  the  world! 
Give  thee  a  sword,  and  thou  wilt  go  as  far 
Beyond  me,  as  thou  art  beyond  in  years; 
I  know  thou  dar*st  and  wilt.     It  troubles  me 
That  I  should  use  so  rough  a  phrase  to  thee : 
Impute  it  to  my  folly,  what  thou  wilt. 
So  thou  wilt  pardon  me.    That  thou  and  I 
Should  differ  thus! 

Mar.  Why,  'tis  no  matter.  Sir.  [take 

jirb.  Faith,  but  it  b:  But  thou  dost  ever 
All  things  I  do  thus  patiently;  for  which 
I  never  can  requite  thee,  but  with  love ; 
And  that  thou  shalt  be  sure  of.    Thou  and  I 
Have  not  been  merry  lately :  Prithee  tell  me. 
Where  hadst  thou  tnat  same  jewel  in  thine 

Mar,  Why,  at  the  taking  of  a  town,  [ear? 

jirb.  A  wench,  upon  my  life,  a  wench, 
Mardonius,  gave  thee  that  jewel. 

Mar,  Wench!  They  respect  not  me;  I'm 
old  and  rough,  and  every  limb  about  me,  but 
that  which  should,  grows  stiffer.  T  those 
businesses,  I  may  swear  I  am  truly  honest; 
for  I  pay  justly  for  what  I  take,  and  would  be 
glad  to  be  at  a  certainty.  [thee? 

Arb.  Why,  do  the  wenches  encroach  upon 

Mar,  Ay,  by  this  light,  do  they. 

Arb.  Didst  tnou  sit  at  au  old  rent  with  *em  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  faith. 

Arb.  And  do  they  improve  themselves? 

Mar.  Ay,  ten  shillings  to  roe,  every  new 
young  fellow  they  come  acquainted  with. 

Art.  How  canst  liveon't? 

Mar.  Why,  I  think,  I  must  petition  to  you. 

Arb.  Thou  shalt  take  them  up  at  my  price. 

Enter  two  genllmen  and  Btssus. 

Mar.  Your  price?  ' 

Arb.  Ay,  at  the  king's  price. 

Mar.  That  may  be  more  than  I'm  worth. 

2  Gent.  Is  he  not  merry  now? 

1  Gent.  I  think  not. 

Bet.  He  is,  he  is :  We'll  shew  ourselves. 

Arb.  Bessos !  I  thought  you  had  been  in 
Iberia  by  this;  I  bad  ycHi  haste;  Gobrias  will 
want  entertainment  for  me. 
^  Bes.  An  please  your  majesty  I  have  a  suit. 

Arb.  Is't  not  lousy,  Bessus?  what  is't? 

Bes.  I  am  to  carry  a  lady  with  me. 

Arb.  Then  thou  hast  two  suits. 

Be$.  And  if  I  can  prefer  her  to  the  lady 


Panthea,  your  majesty's  sitter,  to  leam  fa- 
shions, as  her  friends  term  it,  it  will  be  worth 
something  to  me. 

Arb.  So  many  nights'  lodging  as  'tis  thither; 
will't  not? 

Bes.  I  know  not  that,  Sir;  but  gold  I  shall 
be  sure  of. 

Arb.  Why,  thou  shalt  bid  her  entertain  her 
from  me,  so  thou  wilt  resolve  me  one  thing. 

Bes.  If  I  can. 

Arb.  Faith,  'tis  a  very  disputable  question ; 
and  yet,  I  think,  thou  canst  decide  it. 

Bes,  Your  majesty  has  a  good  opinion  of 
my  understanding. 

Arb.  I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  it:  'Tis, 
whether  thou  be  valiant. 

Bes.  Somebody  has  traduced  me  to  you: 
Do  you  see  this  sword.  Sir? 

Arb.  Yes. 

Bes.  If  I  do  not  make  my  back-biters  eat 
it  to  a  knife  within  this  week^  say  I  am  not 
valiant. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  Health  to  your  majesty! 

Arb.  From  Gobrias? 

Mes.  Yes,  Sir. 

Arb.  How  does  htt?  is  he  well? 

Mes.  In  perfect  health. 

Arb.  Take  that  for  thy  good  news. 
A  trustier  servant  to  his  pnnce  there  lives  n^t. 
Than  is  good  Gobrias. 

1  Gent.  The  king  starts  back. 
Mar.  His  blood  goes  back  as  fast. 

2  Gent,  And  now  it  comes  again. 

Mar.  He  alters  strangely.  [far 

Arb.  The  hand  of  Heaven  is  on  me :  Be  it 
From  me  to  struggle !   If  n\y  secret  sins 
Have  puird  this  curse  upon  me,  lend  me  tears 
Enow  to  wash  me  while,  that  I  may  feel 
A  child-like  innocence  within  my  breast ! 
Which,  once  jjerform'd,  oh,  give  me  leave  tt» 

stand 
As  fix  d  as  constancy  herself;  my  eyes 
Sei  here  unmov'd,  r^rdless  of  the  world. 
Though  thousand  miseries  encompass  me! 
Mar.  This  is  strange!  Sir,  how  do  you? 

Arh.  Mardonius!  my  mother 

Mar.  Is  she  dead?  [know 

Arb.  Alas,  she's  not  so  happy!  Thou  dost 

How  she  hath  laboured,  since  my  father  died. 

To  take  by  treason  hence  this  loathed  life. 

That  would  but  be  to  8er\e  her.     I  have  par- 

don'd. 
And  pardon  d,  and  by  that  have  made  her  fit 
To  practise  new  sins,  not  repent  the  old. 
She  now  had  hir'd  a  slave  to  come  from  thence. 
And  strike  me  here;  whom  Gobrias,  sifting 

out. 
Took,  and  condemn*d,  and  executed  there. 
The  careful'st  servant!  Heav'n,  let  me  but  live 
To  pay  that  man !  Nature  is  poor  to  me. 
That  will  not  let  me  have  as  many  deaths 
As  are  the  times  that  he  hath  sav'd  my  life, 
That  1  might  die  'em  orer  all  for  him. 
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Mar,  Sir,  let  her  bear  her  sins  on  her  own 
Vex  not  yourself.  [head  -, 

Arh.  What  will  the  world 
Conceive  of  me?  with  what  unnatural  sins 
Will  they  suppose  me  loaden,  when  my  life 
Is  sought  by  her,  that  gave  it  to  the  world? 
But  yet  he  writes  me  comfort  here :  My  sister. 
He  says,  is  gro\vn  in  beauty  and  in  grace ; 
In  all'the  innocent  virtues  ihat  become 
A  tender  spotless  maid :  She  stains  her  cheeks 
With  mourning  tears,  topur2;o  her  mother's  ill; 
And  'mongst  tliat  sacred  dew  she  mingles 

pray'rs, 
Her  pure  oblations,  for  my  safe  return. 
I  f  I  nave  lost  the  duty  of  a  son  5 
If  any  pomp  or  vanity  of  state 
Made  me  forget  my  natural  offices ; 
Nay,  further,  if  I  nave  not  every  night 
Expostulated  with  my  wand' ring  thoughts. 
If  aught  unto  my  parent  they  have  crr'd. 
And  call'd  'em  back ;  do  you  "  direct  her  arm 
Unto  this  foul  dissembling  heart *bf  mine. 
But  if  I  have  been  just  to  her,  send  out 
Your  pow'r  to  compass  me,  and  hold  me  safe 
From  searching  treason;  I  will  use  no  means 
But  prayer :  For,  rather  suffer  me  to  see 
From  mine  own  veins  issue  a  deadly  flood. 
Than  wash  my  danger  off  witli  mother's  blood. 

Mar.  I  never  saw  such  sudden  extremities. 

\  Exeunt, 

Enter  Tigranes  and  Spaconia, 

Tigr,  Why,  wilt  thou  have  me  die,  Spa- 
AVhat  should  I  do?  [coma ? 

Spa,  Nay,  let  me  stay  alone ; 
And  when  you  see  Armenia  again, 
You  shall  behold  a  tomb  more  worth  than  I, 
Some  friend,  that  ever  lov'd  me  or  my  cause. 
Will  build  me  something  to  distinguish  me 
From  other  women ;  many  a  weeping  verse 
He  will  lay  on,  and  much  lament  those  maids 
That  plac'd  their  loves  unfortunately  high. 
As  I  have  done,  where  they  fcan  never  reach. 
But  why  should  you  go  to  Iberia?     >     [man 

Tigr,  Alas,  that  thou  wilt  ask  me!  Ask  the 
That  rages  in  a  fever,  why  he  lies 
Distemper'd  there,  when  all  the  other  youths 
Are  coursingo'er  the  meadows  with  theirloves? 
Can  I  resist  it?  am  I  not  a  slave 
To  him  that  conquer''d  me? 

Spa,  That  conquer'd  thee, 
Tigranes !  He  has  won  but  half  of  thee. 
Thy  body ;  but  thy  mind  may  be  ai  tree 


As  his :  His  will  did  never  combat  thine^ 
And  take  it  prisoner. 

Tigr,  But  if  he  by  force 
Convey  my  body  hence,  what  helps  it  me. 
Or  thee,  to  be  unwilling? 

Spa,  Oh,  Tigranes  1 
I  know  you  are  to  see  a  lady  there ; 
To  see,  and  like,  I  fear:  Perhaps,  the  hope 
Of  her  makes  you  forget  me,  ere  we  part. 
Be  happier  than  you  know  to  wish!  farewell  I 

Tigr,  Spaconia,  stay,  and  hear  nie  what  1 
say. 
In  short,  destruction  meet  me  that  I  may 
See  it,  and  not  avoid  it,  when  I  leave 
To  be  thy  faithful  lover !  Part  with  me  [love; 
Thou  flhalt  not ;  there  are  none  that  know  our 
And  I  have  given  gold  unto  a  cautain. 
That  goes  unto  Iberia  from  the  (cing. 
That  he  will  place  a  lady  of  our  land 
With  the  king's  sister  that  is  offer'd  nic; 
Thither  shall  you,  and  being  once  got  in. 
Persuade  her,  by  what  subtle  means  you  can. 
To  be  as  backward  in  her  love  as  I. 

Spa.  Can  you  imagine  that  a  longing  maid. 
When  she  beholds  you,  can  be  pulFd  away 
With  words  from  loving  you  ? 

Tig,  Dispraise  my  health. 
My  nonesty,  and  tell  her  I  am  jealous. 

Spa.  Why,  I  had  rather  lose  you :  Can  my 
heart 
Consent  to  let  my  tongue  throw  out  such  wordsf 
And  I,  that  ever  yet  spoke  what  I  thought. 
Shall  find  it  such  a  thmg  at  first  to  lye  I. 

Tigr.  Yet,  do  thy  best. 

Enter  Bessus. 

Bes.  What,  is  your  majesty  really? 

Tigr.  There  is  the  lady,  captain. 

Bes.  Sweet  lady,  by  your  leave.  I  could 
wish  myself  more  full  of  courtship  for  your 
fair  sake. 

Spa,  Sir,  I  shall  feel  no  want  of  that. 

Bes,  Lady,  you  must  haste;  I  have  re- 
ceived new  hitters  from  the  king,  that  reauire 
more  haste  than  I  expected  j  he  will  follow 
me  suddenly  himself;  and  begins  to  call  for 
your  majesty  already. 

Tigr.  He  shall  not  do  so  long. 

Bes.  Sweet  lady,  shall  I  call  you  my  Charge 
hereafter? 

Spa.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  govern 
your  tongue.  Sir:  You  shall  call  me  what 
you  please.  [^Exeunt. 


■  do  you  direct  her  arm 


Unto  tilts  foul  disscmiHng  heart  of  mine  ]  \Vho  is  to  direct  her  arm?  The  gods,  I  sup- 
pose, must  he  meant;  but  they  are  neither  invoked,  nor  mentioned.  This  is  a  bold  ellipses; 
butyet  not  infrequent  with  our  Poets.  Mr.  Symfison. 

These  ellipses  are  certainly  very  allowable  in  dramatic  writings,  as  the  action  of  the  per^ 
fonncr  gives  full  information  whom  he  addrc^'scs. 
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ACT    11. 


Mnter  Gohrias,  Bacurius,  Arane,  Panthea, 
and  Mandane,  waiting -women,  wUh  at- 
tendants. 

Cob.  ATY  lord  Bacurius,  you  must  have  re- 

^^^        gard 
Uoto  the  queen ;  she  is  your  prisoner; 
Tis  at  your  peril,  if  she  make  escape,     [ner ; 

Bac,  My  lord,  I  know*t;  she  is  my  priso- 
From  you  committed :  Yet  she  is  a  woman ; 
Andy  so  I  keep  her  safe,  you  will  not  urge  me 
To  keep  her  close.    I  shaU  not  shame  to  say, 
I  sorrow  for  her. 

Crob.  So  do  I,  my  lord : 
1  sorrow  for  her,  that  go  little  grace        [arm 
Doth  gOTem  her,  that  she  should  stretch  her 
Against  her  king ;  so  little  womanhood 
And  natural  goodness,  as  to  think  the  death 
Of  her  own  son. 

Ara,  Thou  know*st  the  reason  why. 
Dissembling  as  thou  art,  and  wilt  npt  speak. 

Gob.  There  is  a  lady  takes  not  after  you ; 
Her  father  is  within  her;  that  good  man. 
Whose  tears  weigh*d  down  his  sins.     Mark, 

how  she  weeps ; 
How  well  it  does  oecome  her!  And  if  you 
Can  find  no  disposition  in  yourself 
To  sorrow,  yet,  by  gracefulness  in  her. 
Find  out  the  way,  and  by  your  reason  weep. 
All  this  she  does  for  you,  and  more  she  needs. 
When  for  yourself  you  will  not  lose  a  tear. 
Think,  how  this  want  of  grief  discredits  you ; 
And  you  will  weep,  becauseyou  cannot  weep.'* 

Ara.  You  talk  to  me,  as  having  got  a  time 
Fit  for  your  purpose ;  but,  you  know,  I  know 
You  speak  not  what  you  thmk. 

Pan.  I  would  my  heart 
Were  stone,  before  my  softness  should  be  urg'd 

"  This  passage  is  quaint;  but  the  two  lines  together  evidently  signify,  'Think,  how  dis- 
*  graceful  it  is  to  you  not  to  grieve,  and  you  will  grieve  that  you  cannot  grieve.* 

■^  Nay,  should  I  join  with  you,  should  we  not  both  be  torn,  and  yet  loth  die  uncreditedf]  I 
can't  thmk,  this  word  came  from  the  Poets,  or  was  designed  by  them  to  stand  for  tortured 'y 
neither  do  I  know  how  to  apply  an  healing  hand  to  the  text,  unless  we  transpose  and  read  thus, 

— — —  should  we  both  he  sworn. 

Yet  should  not  we  both  die  nncredited.        Mr.  Sympson, 

My  friend  docs  not  seem  much  to  like  his  conjecture:  But  as  the  passage  is  certainly  cor- 
rupted without  it,  and  as  it  retrieves  plain  sense,  1  have  ventured  to  insert  it;  and,  I  am  verily 
persuaded,  it  will  not  do  him  any  dibcredit.  Mr.  Theohald. 

It  is  plain,  Mr.  Sympson  had  at  first'  hit  upon  the  Poeis'  meaning,  however  widely  he  after- 
wards oeparted  from  it.  Gohrias  means,  •  Though  we  should  be  rack'd,  torn  even  to  death, 
•we  should  die  uncredited.'  There  is  a  weakness  of  expression,  a  jwverty  of  imagination,  in 
the  passage  when  thus  altered,  which,  we  think,  our  Authors  never  betray. — Had  the  Editors 
of  1750  adhered  to  the  rule  which  they  often  mention,  of  making  tl;c  poetry  a  test  for  the 
words,  they  would  not  have  altere^l  nor  transpose<l  a  syllable.  But,  by  some  strange  mishap, 
though  the  elder  copies  of  this  Play  give  us  well-divided  metre,  this  part  of  the  scene,  in  their 
edition,  is  most  strangely  confused ;  part  of  it  being  printed  as  prose,  and  part  ranged  in  such 
lines  as  we  believe  never  before  aj)peared  under  the  name  of  poetry.  y 

■*  /  must  preserci  my  o\v.^.]  i.  e.  Must  protect  my  son,  Arbaces,  against  your  enocavours  t© 
destroy  him.  \ 


Against  my  mother !  A  more  troubled  thought 
No  virgin  bears  about!  Should  I  excuse 
My  mother's  fault,  I  should  set  li^ht  a  life. 
In  losing  which  a  brother  and  a  king 
Were  taken  from  me :  If  I  seek  to  save 
That  life  so  lov'd,  I  lose  another  life. 
That  gave  me  being;  I  shall  lose  a  mother; 
A  word  of  such  a  sound  in  a  child's  ear. 
That  it  strikes  reverence  through  it.     May 

the  will 
Of  Heav'n  be  done,  and  if  one  needs  must  fall. 
Take  a  poor  virgin's  life  to  answer  aU ! 

Ara.  But,  Gobrias,  let  us  talk.  You  know. 
Is  not  in  me  as  in  another  mother,   [this  fault 

Gob.  I  know  it  is  not 

Ara.  Yet  you  make  it  so.  [help  ? 

Gob.  Why,  is  not  all  that's  past  beyond  your 

Ara.  I  know  it  is. 

Gob.  Nay,  should  you  publish  it      [liev'd? 
Before  the  world,  thmk  you  'twould  be  be- 

Ara.  I  know,  it  would  not. 

Gob.  Nay,  should  I  join  wi*  you,  [die 

Should  we  not  both  be  torn,'^  and  yet  both 
Uncredited  ? 

Ara.  I  think  we  should. 

Gob.  Why,  then. 
Take  you  such  violent  courses?  As  for  me, 
I  do  but  right  in  saving  of  the  king 
From  allyour  plots. 

Ara.  The  king! 

Gob.  I  bad  you  rest  [me 

With  patience,  and  a  time  would  come  for 
To  reconcile  all  to  your  own  content : 
But,  by  this  way,  you  take  away  my  pow'r. 
And  wnat  was  done,  unknown,  was  not  by  nie. 
But  you ;  your  urging.  Being  done,  [oring 
I  must  preserve  my  own;**  but  time  may 
All  this  to  light,  and  happily  for  all 
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Ara.  Acuned  be  this  orer-curious  brain. 
That  gave  that  plot  a  birth!   Accursed  this 

womby 
That  after  did  conceive,  to  my  disgrace! 

Bac.  My  lord-protector,  they  say,  there  are 
divers  letters  come  from  Armenia,  that  Bessus 
has  done  good  service,  and  brought  again  a 
day  by  his  particular  valour:  Received  you 
any  to  that  effect? 

Gob.  Yes;  'tis  most  certain. 

Bac.  Vm  sorry  for't;  not  that  the  day  was 
won,  but  that  'twas  won  by  him.  We  held 
him  here  a  coward :  He  did  me  wrong  once, 
at  which  I  laugh'd,  and  so  did  all  the  world ; 
for  nor  I,  nor  any  other,  held  him  worth  my 
sword. 

Enter  Besstu  and  Spacpnia. 

Bes.  Health  to  my  lord-protector!  From 
the  king  these  letters ;  and  to  your  grace,  ma- 
dam, these. 

Gob.  How  does  his  majesty? 

Bes.  As  well  as  conquest,  by  his  own  means 
and  his  valiant  commanders,  can  make  him : 
Your  letters  will  tell  you  all. 

Pan.  I  will  noi  open  mine,  till  I  do  know 
Mybrother's  health :  Good  captain,  is  he  well? 

Bes.  As  the  rest  of  us  that  fought  are. 

Pan.  But  how's  that?  is  he  hurt?  [knock. 

Bes.  He's  a  strange  soldier  that  gets  not  a 

Pan.  I  do  not  ask  how  strange  that  soldier  is 
That  gets  no  hurt,  but  whether  he  have  one. 

Bes.  He  had  divers. 

Pan.  And  is  he  well  again? 

Bes.  Well  again,  an't  please  your  grace. 
Why,  I  was  run  iwice  through  the  body,  and 
shot  I  th'  head  with  a  cross-arrow,  and  yet 
am  well  again.  [well? 

Pan.  1  do  not  care  how  thou  dost :  Is  he 

Bes.  Not  care  how  I  do?  Let  a  man,  out 
of  the  mightiness  of  his  spirit,  fructify  foreign 
countries  with  his  blood,  for  the  good  of  his 


own,  and  thus  he  shall  be  answered.  Why, 
I  may  live  to  relieve,  with  spear  and  shielci, 
such  a  lady  as  you  distressed. 

Pan.  Why,  I  will  care:  I  am  dad  that 
thou  art  well;  I  prithee,  is  he  so?    [morrow. 

Gob.  The  king  is  well,  and  will  be  here  to- 

Pan.  My  prayer  is  heard.  Now  will  I 
open  mine.  [charge. 

Gob.  Bacurius,  I  must  ease  ycm  of  your 
Madam,  the  vronted  mercy  of  the  king. 
That  overtakes  your  faults,  has  met  with  this. 
And  struck  it  out ;  he  has  forgiven  you  freely. 
Your  own  will  is  your  law;  be  where  you 

Ara.  I  thank  him.  [please. 

Gobc  You  will  be  ready  to  wait  upon  his 
majesty  to-morrow  ? 

Ara.  I  will.  [Ejrt/  Arane. 

Bac.  Madam,  be  wise  hereafter.  I  am 
glad  I  have  lost  this  office.  [course 

Gob.  Good  captain  Bessus,  tell  us  the  dis- 
Betwixt  Tigranes  and  our  king,  and  how 
We  got  the  victory. 

Pan.  I  prithee  do ; 
And  if  my  brother  were  in  any  danger. 
Let  not  thy  tale  make  him  abide  there  long. 
Before  thou  bring  him  off;  for  all  that  while 
Mv  heart  will  beat. 

"Bes.  Madam,  let  what  will  beat,  I  must 
tell  the  Jruth,  and  thus  it  was:  They  fought 
single  in  lists,  but  one  to  one.  As  for  my  own 
part,  I  was  dangerously  hurt  but  three  days 
oefore ;  'else,  perhaps,  we  had  been  two  to 
two;  I  cannot  tell,  some  thought,  we  had. 
And  the  occasion  of  my  huh  was  this;  the 
enemy  had  made  trenches 

Gob.  Captain,  without  the  manner  of  your 
hurt  be  much  material  to  this  business,  we'll 
hear't  some  other  time,  [brother. 

Pan.  I  prithee,  leave  it,  and  go  on  with  my 

Bes,  I  will;  but  'twould  be  worth  your 
hearing.  To  the  lists  they  came,  and  single 
sword  and  gauntlet  was  their  fight.'* 


■5  To  the  lists  they  came,  and  single  sword  and  gauntlet  was  their  Jieht.']  I  know,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  that  soldiers  had  a  steel  glove,  or  gantlet,  to  defend  the  back  of  their  hands  from 
the  cuts  of  a  broad  sword ;  but,  surely,  this  is  an  odd  word  for  a  weapon  of  war;  and  for  two 
combatants  to  fight  with  their  gloves  on,  was  no  great  sign  of  courage  or  dexterity.  A  target, 
(as  I  suspect,  the  original  word  to  have  been)  gracefully  and  artfuUy  managed,  was  a  defence 
for  the  wnole  body. 

So  the  words  are  again  joined  in  the  Mad  Lover. 

This  follow  t 

With  all  his  frights  about  him  and  his  furies. 

His  larums,  ana  his  lances,  swords,  and  targets,  &c. 

And  so  we  find  in  the  Coronation. 

Enter  Seleucus  and  Arcadius  at  several  doors;  their  pages  before  them,  hearing  their 
targets.  Mr.  Sympson. 

As  this  alteration  is  countenanced  by  none  of  the  old  copies,  so  the  reason  for  which  it  is 
nade  will  hardly  he  deemed  a  sufficient  one,  when  it  is  understood,  that  every  combatant  was 
provided  with  a  gauntlet  when  he  fought.  In  a  book  entitled,  '  Honor  Military  and  Civill, 
*  conuined  in  foure  Bookes.  By  W.  Segar,'  fo.  1^02, /).  130,  is  the  following  passsTee:  *  He 
'  that  loseth  his  gauntlet  in  fight,  is  more  to  be  blamed  than  he  who  is  disarmed  of  his  poul- 
'  dcron.  For  the  gauntlet  armelh  the  hand,  without  which  member  no  fight  can  be  performed; 
'  and  therefore  that  part  of  the  armor  is  commonly  sent  in  signe  of  defiance.'         R. 
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Pan,  Alas! 

Bes,  Without  tlie  lists  there  stood  some 
dozen  captains  of  either  side  mingled,  all 
which  were  sworn,  and  one  of  those  was  I : 
And  *twas  my  chance  to  stand  next  a  captain 
o'  th*  enemies*  side,  call'd  Tiribasus ;  valiant, 
they  said,  he  was.  Whilst  these  two  kings 
were  stretching  themselves,  this  Tiribasus  cast 
something  a  scornful  look  on  me,  and  ask'd 
me,  whom  I  thougiit.  would  overcome?  I 
smird,  and  told  him,  if  he  would  fight  with 
me,  he  shoidd  perceive  by  the  event  of  that 
whose  king  would  win.  Something  he  an- 
swer'd,  and  a  scuffle  was  like  to  grow,  when 
one  Zipctus  offered  to  help  him :  I 

Pan.  All  this  is  of  thyself:  I  pray  thee. 


Tell  something  of  my  brother;  did  he  nothing? 

Bes.  Why,  ves  j  r  11  tell  your  grace.  They 
wefe  not  to  figlit  till  the  word  given ;  which, 
for  my  own  part,  by  my  troth,  I  confess,  I 
was  not  to  give. 

Pan.  See,  for  his  own  part! 

Bac.  1  fear,  yet,  this  fellow  is  abus*d  with 
a  good  report. 

Bes.  But  I 

Pan.  Still  of  himself! 

Bes.  Cry'd,  *  Give  the  word;*  when,  as 
some  of  them  say,  Tigranes  was  stooping; 
but  the  word  was  not  given  then;  yet  one 
Cosroes,  of  the  enemies'  part,  held  up  his 
(inser  to  me,  which  is  as  much,  with  us  mar- 
tiahsts,  as,  '  I  will  fight  with  you :'  I  said  not 
a  word,  nor  made  sign  during  the  combat; 
but  that  once  done 

Pan,  He  slips  o'er  all  the  fight. 

Bes.  I  call'd  him  to  me ;  Cosroes,  said  I 

Pan.  I  will  hear  no  more. 

Bes.  No,  no,  I  lye. 

Bac.  I  dare  be  sworn  thou  dost. 

Bes.  Captain,  said  I ;  so  it  was. 

Pan.  I  tell  thee,  1  will  hear  no  further. 

Bes,  No?  Your  grace  will  wish  you  had. 

Pan.  1  will  not  wish  it.  What,  is  tliis  the 
My  brother  writes  to  me  to  take?  [lady 

Bes.  An't  please  your  grace,  this  is  she. 
Charge,  will  }ou  come  near  the  princess? 

Pan.  You're  welcome  from  your  country; 
and  this  land 
Shall  shew  unto  you  all  the  kindnesses 
,  That  I  can  make  it.     What's  your  name? 

Spa.  Thalestris.  [a  letter 

Pan.  You're  very  welcome :  You  have  got 
To  put  you  to  me  that  has  power  enough  [you. 
To  place  mine  enemv  here ;  then  much  more 
That  are  so  far  from  l>eing  so  to  me. 
That  you  ne'er  saw  me.  f  truth. 

Bes.  Madam,  I  dare  (xiss  my  word  tor  her 

Spa,  Mv  truth? 

Pan.  VV^hy,  captain,  do  you  think  I  am 
afraid  she'll  steal  ? 

Bes.  I  cannot  tell;  servanta  are  slippeiy; 
but  I  dare  give  my  word  for  her :  And  for 
honest}',  she  came  along  with  me,  and  many 
favours  she  did  me  by  llie  way  j  but,  by  this 

Vol.  1. 


light,  none  but  what  she  mig^t  do  with  mo- 
desty,  to  a  man  of  my  rank.  / 

Pan.  Why,  captain,  here's  nobody  thinks 
otherwise. 

Bes.  Nay,  if  you  should,  your  grace  may 
think  your  pleasure;  but  I  am  sure  I  brought 
her  from  Armenia,  and  in  all  thatwty,  if  ever 
1  touch'd  any  bare  of  her  above  her  knee,  I 
pray  God  I  may  sink  where  1  stand. 

&pa.  Above  my  knee? 

Bes.  No,  you  know  I  did  not;  and  if  any 
man  will  say  I  did,  this  sword  shall  answer. 
Nay,  I'll  defend  the  reputation  of  my  Charge, 
whilst  I  live.  Your  grace  shall  understand,  I 
am  secret  in  the?e  businesses,  and  know  how 
to  defend  a  lady's  honour. 

Spa.  1  ho])e  your  grace  knows  him  so  well 
already,  I  shall  not  need  to  lei*  you  he's  vain 
and  foolish. 

Bes.  Ay,  you  may  call  me  what  you  please, 
but  I'll  defend  your  good  name  against  the 
world.  And  so  I  take  my  leave  of  your  grace, 
and  of  you,  my  lord -protector.  1  am  likewise 
glad  to  see  your  lord  snip  well. 

Bac.  On,  captain  Bessus,  I  thank  you.  I 
would  speak  with  you  anon. 

Bes,  When  you  please,  I  will  attend  your 
lordship.  '  [Exit  iies. 

Bar.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave  too. 

Pan.  CJood  Bacurius!  [Exit  Bac. 

Gob.  Madam,  what  writes  his  majesty  to 

/^fl«.  Oh,  my  lord,  fvou? 

The  kindest  words!  I'll  keep 'em  while  ilive. 
Here  in  my  bosom ;  there's  no  art  in  'em; 
They  lie  disorder'd  in  this  paper,  just 
As  Ircarty  nature  speaks  'em. 

Gol:  And  to  me. 
He  writes,  what  tears  of  joy  he  shed,  to  hear 
How  you  were  grown  in  every  virtuous  way; 
And  yields  all  thanks  to  me,  for  that  dear  care 
Which  I  was  boimd  to  have  in  training  you. 
There  is  no  princess  living  that  enjoys 
A  brother  ot  that  worth. 

Pan.  My  lord,  no  maid 
Longs  more  for  any  thing,  and  feels  more  heat 
And  cold  witliin  her  breast,  than  I  do  now. 
In  hope  to  see  him. 

Go[\  Yet  I  womler  nuich 
At  this :  He  writes,  he  brings  along  with  him 
A  husband  for  you,-  that  same  captive  prince; 
And  if  he  love  you,  as  he  makes  a  shew. 
He  will  allow  you  freedom  in  a  choice,  [you ; 

Pari.  And  so  he  will,  my  lord,  I  warrant 
He  will  but  offer,  and  give  me  the  power 
To  take  or  leave. 

Go^.  Tnist  me,  were  I  a  lady, 
I  could  not  like  that  man  were  bargain*d  with. 
Before  I  chose  him. 

Pan.  But  1  am  not  built  [thy. 

On  such  wild  humours;  and  if  I  find  him  wor- 
He  is  not  less  because  he's  offered,  [seem  less ! 

Spa,  *Tis  true  he  is  not;  'would,  he  woiild 

Goh,  I  think  there  is  no  lady  can  aflcct 
Another  prince,  your  brother  standing  In*; 
He  doth  eclipse  mens'  virtues  so  with  his. 
M 
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Spa.  I  know  a  lady  may,  and,  more  I  fear. 
Another  lady  will. 

Pan.  'Would  I  Alight  see  him  I 

Goh,  Why,  80  you  shall.    My  businesses 
are  great : 
I.will  attend  you  when  it  is  his  pleasure  to  see 

Pan.  I  thank  you,  j^ood  my  lord.         [you. 

Gob,  You  will  be  ready,  madam? 

Pan.  Yes.     -  ^Exit  Gob. 

Spa,  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  send  away 
Your  other  women,  and  receive  from  me 
A  few  jad  Words,  which,  set  against  your  joy?, 
May  make  'em  shine  the  more. 

Pan.  Sirs,  leave  me  all.     [fLveunt  women. 

Spa.  1  kneel  a  stranger  here,  to  beg  a  thing 
Unfit  for  me  to  ask,  and  you  to  grant. 
'Tis  such  another  strange  ill-laid  request. 
As  if  a  beggar  should  intreat  a  king 
To  leave  his  sceptre  and  his  throne  to  him, 
And  take  h»s  rags  to  wander  o'er  the  world. 
Hungry  and  cold. 

Pan.  That  were  a  strange  request. 

Spa.  As  ill  is  mine. 

Pan.  Then,  do  not  utter  it. 

Spa,  Alas,  'tis  of  that  nature,  that  it  must 
Be  utter*d,  ay,  and  granted,  or  I  die! 
I  am  asham'd  to  speak  it ;  but  where  life 
Lies  at  the  stake,  1  cannot  think  her  woman. 
That  will  not  talk  something  imreasonably 
To  hazard  saving  of  it.'*    I  shall  seem 
A  strange  petitioner,  that  wish  all  ill 
To  them  I  b^  of,  ere  they  give  me  aught; 
Yet  so  I  must:  I  would  you  were  not  tair. 
Nor  wise,  for  in  your  ill  consists  my  good : 
If  you  weie  foolish,  you  would  hear  my  prayer  5 
If  foul,  you  had  not  power  to  hinder  me ;  • 
He  would  not  love  you. 

Pan.  What's  the  meaning  of  it?     [bounds 

Spa,  Nay,  my  reouest  is  more  without  the 
Of  reason  yet;  for  'tis  not  in  the  pow'r 
Of  you  to  do,  what  I  would  havt  you  grant. 

Pan.  Why,  then,  'tis  idle.    Prithee,  speak 
it  out. 

Spa.  Your  brother  brings  a  prince  into  this 
land. 
Of  such  a  noble  shape,  so  sweet  a  grace. 
So  full  of  worth  withal,  that  every  maid 
That  looks  upon  him  gives  away  herself 
To  him  for  ever ;  and  for  you  to  have 


He  brings  him :  And  so  mad  is  my  demand , 
That  I  desire  you  not  to  have  this  man,    [die. 
This  excellent  man ;  for  whom  you  needs  mast 
If  )-ou  should  miss  him.    I  do  now  expect 
You  should  laugh  at  me. 

Pan.  Trust  me,  I  could  weep 
Rather;  for  I  have  found  in  all  thy  words 
A  strange  disjointed  sorrow. 

Spa.  *Tis  by  me 
His  own  desire  so,  that  you  would  not  love  him . 

Pan.  His  own  desire!    Why,  credit  mc, 
nialeetris, 
I  am  no  common  wooer :  If  he  shall  woo  me. 
His  worth  may  be  such,  that  I  dare  not  swear 
I  will  not  lo\'e  him  ;  but  if  he  will  stay 
To  have  me  woo  him,  I  will  promise  thee 
He  may  keep  all  his  graces  to  nimself, 
AtkI  fear  no  ravishing  from  me. 

Spa.  Tis  yet 
His  own  desire;  but  when  he  sees  your  face, 
1  fear,  it  will  not  be;  therefore  I  charge  you. 
As  you  have  pity,  stop  those  tender  ears 
From  his  enchanting  voice ;  close  up  thosee\'es. 
That  you  may  neither  catch  a  dart  from  him. 
Nor  he  from  ^ou.    I  charge  you,  as  you  hope 
To  live  in  quiet ;  for  when  I  am  dead. 
For  certain  I  will  walk  to  visit  him, 
If  he  break  promise  with  me :  For  as  fast 
As  oaths,  without  a  formal  ceremony. 
Can  make  me,  I  am  to  him. 

Pan,  Then  be  fearless ; 
For  if  he  were  a  thin^  'twixt  God  and  man, 
I  could  gaze  on  him,  if  I  knew  it  sin      [eyes ; 
To  love  him,  without  passion.'^     Dry  your 
I  swear,  you  shall  enjoy  nim  still  for  me; 
I  will  not  hinder  you.    But  I  perceive  [lestris. 
You  are  not  what  you  seem :  Kise,  rise,  Tha- 
If  your  right  name  be  so. 

Spa.  Indeed,  it  is  not: 
Spaconia  is  my  name ;  but  I  desire 
Not  to  be  known  to  others. 

Pan.  Why,  by  roe 
You  shall  not ;  I  will  never  do  you  wnwng ; 
What  good  I  can,  I  will :  Think  not  my  birth 
Or  education  such,  that  I  should  injure 
A  stranger  virgin.     You  are  welcome  hither. 
In  company  you  wish  to  be  commanded ; 
But,  when  we  are  alone,  I  shall  be  ready 
To  be  your  servant  {^Exeunt, 


•  but  where  life 


Lies  at  the  stake,  I  cannot  think  her  woman 

That  will  not  take  something  unreasonably. 

To  hazard  saving  ofit."]  But  what  was  the  woman  to  take  m  this  case?  I  think,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  I  have  nstored  the  original  word. of  the  Poets:  My  emendation  is  confirmed  by 
what  she  says  three  lines  above. 

Alas!  *Tis  of  that  nature,  that  it  must 

Be  utter'd.  Mr.  Theobald. 

■^  For  if  he  were  a  thin^  *ttoitt  god  and  man, 

I  could  gaze  on  him,  \fl  knew  it  sin  '  . 

To  love  Idm,  wiihout  passion ;]  i.  e.  If  she  knew  it  a  sin  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  let  him 


be  ever  so  lovely,  she  could  avoid  it.    The  confidence  with  which  she  speaks  this,  is  extrcmel 

natural,  to  shew  how  little  we  know  our  own  weakness :  For  sht  ' 

pne,  whom  she  took  for  her  own  brother.  Mr.  Seward. 
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Enier  three  men  and  a  woman. 

1  Man.  Come,  come,  run,  run,  run. 

2  Man.  We  shall  ou^o  her. 

3  Men,  One  were  better  be  hang'd  than 
cany  out  women  fiddling  to  these  shows. 

}rbm.  Is  the  king  hard  by? 

1  Man,  You  heard  he  with  the  bottles  said, 
he  thought  we  should  come  too  late.  WHht 
abundance  of  people  here  is? 

H^om.  But  what  had  he  in  those  bottles? 

3  Man.  1  know  not. 

9  Man,  Why,  ink,  goodman  fool. 

3  Man.  Ink,  what  to  do  ?  , 

1  Man.  Why,  the  kine,  look  you,  will 
many  times  call  for  those  bottles,  and  break 
his  mind  to  his  friends. 

Worn.  Let's  take  our  places;  we  shall  have 
no  room  else. 

2  3Ian.  The  roan  told  us,  he  would  walk 
•'  foot  throtigh  the  people. 

3  Man.  Ay,  marry,  did  he. 

1  Man,  Our  shops  are  well  look*d-to  now. 

2  Man.  'Slife,  yonder  s  my  master,  I  think. 
1  Alan,  No,  'tiis  not  he.    ^ 

Enter  Philip,  with  two  citizetis*  wives. 

1  Ct/.  Lord,  how  fine  the  fields  be.  What 
iwcct  lining  'tis  in  the  country! 

2  Cit.  Ay,  poor  souls,  God  help  *em,  they 
live  as  contentedly  as  one  of  us. 

1  Cit.  My  husband's  cousin  would  have  had 
me  gone  into  the  country  last  year.  Wert 
thou  c\-er  there  ?  [once. 

2  Cit,  Ay,  poor  souls,  I  was  amongst  'em 

1  Cit.  And  what  kind  ofcreatures  are  they, 
for  love  of  God  ? 

2  Cit.  Very  fpod  people,  God  help  'em. 

L  Cit.  W^iit  thou  go  down  with  me  this 
summer  when  I  am  brought  to-bed? 
2  Cit,  Alas,  it  is  no  place  for  us. 

1  Cit.  Why,  prithee? 

2  Cit.  Why,  you  can  have  nothing  there; 
there's  nobody  cnes  brooms. 

1  Cit.  No? 

2  Cit.  No  truly,  nor  milk. 

1  Cit.  Nor  milk!  how  do  they  ? 

2  Cit.  They  are  fain  to  milk  themselves 
i'  the  country. 

1  Cii.  Good  lord !  But  the  people  there,  I 
think,  will  be  very  dutiful  to  one  of  us. 

2  Cit.  Ay,  God  knows  will  they ;  and  yet 
ihcy  do  not  greatly  care  for  our  husbands. 

i  Cit.  Do  they  not?  alas!  i' good  faith,  1 
cannot  blame  them :  For  we  do  not  greatly 
care  for  thenj  ourselves.  l*hilip,  I  pray,  chusc 
us  a  place. 

Phil.  There's  the  best,  forsooth. 

1  Cit.  Bv  vour  leave,  good  people,  a  little. 

3  Man.  vV hat's  the  matter? 

Phi.  I  pray  you,  my  friend,  do  not  thrust 
my  mistress  so ;  she*s  with  child. 

2  Man.  Let  her  look  to  herself  then ;  has 
ihe  not  had  thrusting  enough  yet?  If  she  stay 
•bouldering  here,  she  may,  haps,  go  home  with 
'*  cake  iu  hcrbelly. 


3  Man.  How  now,  goodman  Squitter- 
breech !  why  do  you  lean  on  me? 

Phil.  Because  I  will, 

3  Man.  Will  you.  Sir  Sauce-box  ? 

i  Cit.  Look,  if  one  ha'  not  struck  Philip. 
Come  hither,  Philip  j  wh);  did  he  strike  thee-? 

Phil.  For  leaning  on  him. 

J  Cit,  Why  didst  thou  lean  on  him? 

Phil.  I  did  not  tliink  he  would  have  struck 
me. 

1  Cit.  As  God  save  me,  la,  thou'rt  as  .wild 
as  a  buck  -,  tliere's  no  quarrel,  but  thc^j'rt  at 
one  end  or  other  on't. 

3  Man.  It's  at  the  first  end  then,  for  he'll 
ne'er  stay  the  last. 

1  Cit.  Well,  Slip-string,  I  shall  meet  with 
you. 

3  Man.  When  you  will. 

1  Cit,  I'll  give  a  crown  to  ipcet  with  you. 

3  Man.  At  a  bawdy-house. 

I  Cit,  Ay,  you're  full  of  your  roguerj' j  but 
if  I  do  meet  you,  it  shall  cost  me  a  fall. 
Flourish,    Enter  one  running, 

4  Man.  The  king,  the  king,  the  king,  thft 
king!  Now,  now,  now,  now ! 

Flourish.     Enier  Arhaces,   Tigranes,  and 
Mardonius, 
All,  God  preserve  your  majesty!         [full, 
Arb.  I  thank  you  all.    Now  are  my  joys  at 
When  I  behold  you  safe,  my  loving  subject!. 
Bv  you  I  grow ;  'tis  your  united  love 
That  lifts  me  to  this  "height. 
All  the  account  that  I  can  render  you 
For  all  the  love  you  have  bestow*d  on  me. 
All  your  expences  to  maintain  my  war. 
Is  but  a  little  word :  You  will  imagine 
'Tis  slender  payment;  yet  'tis  such  a  word 
As  is  not  to  be  bought  but  with  your  bloods  t 
'Tis  peace  1 

All-  God  preserve  your  majesty  J 
Arh.  Now  you  may  live  securely  I'  your  towns. 
Your  children  round  about  you;  you  may  sit 
Ihider  your  vines,  and  make  the  miseries 
Of  other  kingdoms  a  discourse  for  you,    [may 
And  lend  them  sorrows.     For  yourselves,  you 
Safely  forget  there  are  ?uch  things  as  tears: 
And  you  may  all,  whose  goods  tlwmghts  I  have 

gain'd. 
Hold  me  unworthy,  when  I  think  my  life 
A  sacrifice  too  great  to  keep  you  tlius 
In  such  a  calm  estate! 

////.  God  ble:^s  your  majesty!       [the  man, 
Arh.  See,  all  go(xl  people;  I  have  brougiit 
Whose  very  naiiie  you  fear'd,  a  captive  home. 
Behold  him;  'tis  Tigranes!  In  your  hearts 
Sing  songs  of  gladness  and  deliverance. 

1  Cit,  Out  ujjon  liimi 

2  Cit.  How  he  looks. 

3  JVom.  Hang  him,  lianghim* 
Mar.  These  are  sweet  people. 
Tigr.  Sir,  you  do  me  wrong. 

To  render  me  a  scorned  spectacle 
To  common  |)eople. 
Arh,  It  was  far  from  me 
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To  mean  it  so.    If  I  have  aught  deservM^ 
My  lovine  subjects,  let  me  beg  of  you 
Not  to  revile  this  prince,  in  whom  there  dwells 
All  worth,  of  which  tli^  nature  of  a  man 
Is  capable ;  valour  beyond  compare : 
The  terror  of  his  name  has  strctch'd  itself 
Whcre-e%'er  there  is  sun :  And  yet  for  you 
.  I  fought  with  him  single,  and  won  him  too. 
I  made  his  valour  stoop,  and  brought  that  name. 
Soar  d  to  so  unbeliev  d  a  height,  to  fall  Roves, 
Beneath  mine.    This,  inspir'd  with  all  your 
I  did  perform ;  and  will>  for  your  content. 
Be  ever  ready  for  a  greater  work. 

AIL  The  Lord  bless  your  majesty ! 

Tig.  So,  he  has  made  me  amends  now  with 
a  speech  in  commendation  of  himself :  I  would 
not  be  so  vain-glorious. 

Arb.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  which  I  may 
Do  2CKxl  to  any  creature  here,  speak  out; 
For  I  must  leave  you :  And  it  troubles  mc^ 
That  my  occasions,  for  the  good  of  you, 
Are  such  as  call  me  from  you :  Else,  my  joy 
Would  be  to  s|)end  m^  days  among  you  all. 
You  Aew  your  loves  m  these  large  multitudes 
That  come  to  meet  mc.     1  will  pray  for  you. 
Heav'n  prosper  you,  that  you  mav  know  old 
And  live  to  see  your  children's  chilaren  [years, 
bit  at  your  boards  with  plenty  I  When  there  is 


A  want  of  any  thing,  let  it  be  kno^n 

To  me,  and  I  will  be  a  father  to  you. 
God  keep  you  all ! 

J' Flourish,  Exeunt  kings  and  their  train. 
IL  God  bless  your  majesty,  God  bless  your 
majesty ! 

1  Man,  Come,  shall  we  go  ?  ail's  done. 
IVom,  Ay,  for  God's  sake:  I  have  not  iBad« 

a  fire  yet. 

2  Man,  Away,  away!  all's  done. 

3  Man,  Content.    Farewell,  PhiKp. 

1  Cit,  Away,  yon  halter-sack,  you!    [fiiee. 

2  Man,  Philip  will  not  fight ;  h^  afraid  on*t 
Phil.  Ay,  marry ;  am  I  afraid  of  my  face) 

3  Man.  'Fliou  wouldst  be,  Philip,  if  thou 
saw'st  it  in  a  glass ;  it  looks  so  like  a  visor. 

\Exeunt  the  titree  men  and  woman* 

1  Cit.  You'll  be  hang*d,  sirrah.  Come, 
Philip,  walk  before  us  homewards.  Did  not 
his  majesty  say  he  had  brought  us  home  peas 
for  all  our  money  V^ 

2  Cit.  Yes,  marry,  did  he. 

1  Cit,  They're  the  first  I  heard  of  this  year^ 
by  my  trotli.  I  long'd  for  some  of  *em.  Did 
he  not  say,  we  should  have  some  ? 

2  Cit.  Yes,  and  so  we  shall  anon,  I  warratU 
you,  have  every  one  a  pock  brought  home  to 
our  houses.  {^Exnmt, 


ACT   III. 


Enter  Ar laces  and  Gotrias. 

Art'.  "Vl  Y  sister  take  it  ill  ?     ' 

'*''-■•   Gab.  Not  ver\'  ill : 
Something  unkindly  she  docs  take  it.  Sir, 
To  have  her  husband  chosCn  to  her  hands. 

Arb.  Why,  Gobrias,  let  her:  I  must  have 
her  know. 
My  will,  and  not  her  own,  must  govern  her. 
W  hat,  will  she  marnr  with  somcslave  at  home? 

G^b,  Oh,  she  is  far  from  any  stubbornness ; 

You  much  mistake  her;  and,  no  doubt,  will 

like  [hold  her, 

VVhere  \T>u  will  have  her.    But,  when  you  be- 

You  will  be  loth  to  part  with  such  a  jewel. 

A/b.  To  part  with  her?  Why,  Gobrias,  art 
She  is  my  sister.  [thou  mau  ? 

6'oZr. -Sir,  I  know  she  is: 
But  it  were  pity  to  make  poor  our  land. 
With  such  a  beauty  to  ennch  another. 

ArK  Pish!   Will  she  have  him? 

Gob,  1  do  hope  she  will  not.  [Aside. 

I  think  she  will.  Sir. 

Arb,  Were  she  my  fatlier,  and  my  motlier 
too. 


And  all  the  names  for  which  we  think  folks 

friends. 
She  should  be  fore  d  to  have  him ,  when  1  know 
'Tis  fit.     I  will  not  hear  Her  say,  she's  loth. 

Gob.  Heav  n,  bring  my  purpose  luckily  lo 
oass !  [straini. 

You  know  'lis  just.— She  will  not  need  con- 
She  loves  you  so. 

Arb.  How  does  she  love  me?  Speak. 

Gob.  She  loves  you  more  than  people  love 
their  health. 
That  live  by  labour;  more  than  I  could  love 
A  man  tliat  died  for  me,  if  he  could  live 
Again. 

Arb,  She  is  not  like  her  mother,  then. 

Gob,  Oh,  no  I  When  you  were  in  Armenia, 
I  durst  not  let  her  know  when  you  were  hurt: 
For  at  the  first,  on  e\ery  little  scratch,  [eat, 
Slie  kept  her  chambe/,  wept,  and  could  not 
Till  you  were  well ;  an<J  many  times  the  news 
Was  so  long  coming,  that,  before  we  heard. 
She  was  as  near  her  death,  as  you  your  health. 

Arb.  Alas,  |K)orsoul!  But  yet  she  must  fa^^ 
rul'd. 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  requite  her  %vell. 


«•  Dtd  not  hts  majesty  say,  he  had  brought  us  home  peas/or  all  ottr  moncT/,']  This  ridiculous 
blunder  from  the  j^noraiice  of  the  citizen  in  mistaking  peace  for  peasy  might  have  an  efiVct 
ps,  (at  least  of  laughter)  on  the  gross  audiences  of  those  tiiuea ;  tlioughl  question  whether 


j>erhap5  ^  ^ ^ 

It  would  not  meet  withli  rebuke  from  the  nicer  tastes  in  ours." 
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I  Ions  to  see  ber:  Have  you  sent  for  her» 
To  tell  her  I  am  ready? 
Get,  Sit,  I  have. 

Enter  1  gentleman  and  Tigranes, 

I  Gent,  Sir^  here  is  the  Armenian  king. 

jirb»  He's  welcome.  [princest  wait 

J  Gent.  And  the  quecn-motner  and  the 
Without.  [Exit  Gobrias, 

Arb.  Good  Gobrias^  briog'em  in. 
TigraDcs,  you  will  think  you  are  arrived 
In  a  strange  land,  where  mothers  cast  to  poison 
Tlieir  onlv  sons :  Think  you,  you  shall  be  safe  ? 

Tig,  loo  safe  I  am.  Sir. 

Enter  Gcbrias,  Arane,  Panthea,  Spaconia, 
Bacurius,  Mardonius,  Bessus,  and  two  gen- 
tlemen. 

Ara.  As  low  as  this  I  bow  to  you;''  and 
As  low  as  is  my  grave,  to  shew  a  mind  [would 
Thankful  for  all  your  mercies. 

Arb,  Oh,  stand  up. 
And  let  me  kneel !  the  light  will  be  asham*d 
To  aee  observance  done  to  me  by  you. 

Ara.  You  are  my  king. 

Arb.  You  are  mv  mother.     Rise! 
As  far  be  all  your  laults  from  your  own  soul. 
As  from  my  memory ;  then  you  shall  be 
As  white  as  Innocence  herself. 

Am.  I  came 
Only  to  shew  my  duty,  and  acknowledge 
My  sorrows  for  my  sins :  Longer  to  stay. 
Were  but  to  draw  eyes  more  attentively   [safe 
Upon  my  shame.    That  pow*r,  that  kept  you 
From  me,  preserve  you  still ! 

Arb.  Your  own  aesires  shall  be  your  guide. 
[AuV  Arane. 

Pan.  Now  let  me  die ! 
Since  I  ha\'e  seen  my  lord  the  king  return 
In  safety,  I  have  seen  all  good  tliat  life 
Can  shew  me.     I  have  ne'er  another  wish 
For  Heav*n  to  grant;  nor  were  it  fit  I  should ; 
For  I  am  bound  to  spend  my  age  to  come. 
In  giving  thanks  that  this  was  granted  me. 

Sot.  Why  does  not  your  majesty  speak  ? 

Arb.  To  whom? 


Gob.  To  the  princess. 

Pan,  Alas,  Sir,  I  am  fearful !  You  do  look 
On  me,  as  if  I  were  some  loathed  thing. 
That  you  were  finding  out-a  way  to  shun. 

Gob.  Sir,  you  should  speak  to  her. 

Arb.  Ha? 

Pan.  I  know  I  am  unworthy,  yet  not  ill : 
Arm'd  with  which  innocence,  here  I  will  kneel 
*Till  I  am  one  with  earth,  but  I  will  gain 
Some  words  and  kindness  from  you. 

Tigr.  Will  you  speak.  Sir  ? 

Arb.  Speak !  am  I  what  I  was  ? 
What  art  thou,  that  dost  creep  into  my  breast. 
And  dar'st  not  see  my  face  ?  Shew  forth  thyself. 
I  feel  a  pair  of  fieiy  winn  displayed     [there  \ 
Hither,  from  thence,     lou  shall  not  tarry 
Up,  and  be  gone ;  if  thou  be'st  love,  be  gone  I 
Or  I  will  tear  thee  from  my  wounded  breast. 
Pull  thy  lov'd  down  away,  and  with  a  quili 
By  this  right  arm  drawn  from  thy  wan  ton  wing^ 
Write  to  thy  laughing  mother  i*  thy  blood,** 
That  you  are  pow'rs  bely*d,  and  all  your  darts 
Are  to  be  blown  away,  by  men  resolv'd. 
Like  dust.    I  know  thou  fear'st  my  words ; 
away !  [slow  ? 

Tigr.  Dh,  miserj!    why  should  he  be  so 
There  can  no  falsehood  come  of  loving  her. 
Though  I  have  given  my  faith,  she  is  a  thing 
Both  to  be  lovM  and  sen'M  beyond  my  faith. 
I  would,  he  would  present  mc  to  her  quickly. 

Pan.  Will  you  not  speak  at  all?  Arc  you 
so  far 
From  kind  words  ?  Yet,  to  save  my  modesty. 
That  must  talk  till  you  answer,  do  not  stand 
As  you  were  dumb ;  say  something,  though  it  be 
Poisoird  with  anger  that  may  strike  me  dead. 

Mar.  Have  you  no  life  at  all?  For  manhood 
sake. 
Let  her  not  kneel,  and  talk  neglected  thjis. 
A  tree  would  find  a  tongue  to  answer  her. 
Did  she  but  give  il  su'-lt  a  lovM  respect. 

Arb.  You  mean  this  lady.     Lift  her  from 
the  earth :  , 

Whv  do  you  let  her  kneel  so  long?  Alas! 
Madam,  your  beauty  uses  to  command. 
And  not  to  beg.    What  is  your  suit  to  me? 


'*  Ai  low  as  this  I  bow  to  yon,  ^c^  Mr.  Theobald  comixircs  this  sjiecch,  and  Arbaces* 
reply,  to  the  following  passage  in  Coriolauus,  on  a  similar  occasion,  *  to  which,  says  he,  our 
Authors  might  possibly  have  an  eye.* 

Vol.  Oh^  stand  up  bless' d  I 

JVIdlst  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint 
I  kneel  before  thee  \  and  unproperltf 
Shew  duty  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Beticceu  the  child  and  parent. 

Cor.   What  is  this? 

Yfiur  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son  T 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillop  the  stars ;  then  let  the  mutinous  winda 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  thejicry  sun ; 
3IuTth* ring  impossibility,  to  maJie 
What  cannot  be  slight  work. 

'^Tky  laughing  mother^  The  old  |x>ets,  both  Creek  and  Latin,  as  Mr.  Seward  obi^erves^ 
^ply  this  epithet  to  Venus. 
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It  shall  besranted ;  yet  the  time  is  short. 
And  my  amiirs  are  great.   But  where*s  my  sis- 
I  bade  she  should  l^  brought.  [ter? 

Mar,  What,  is  he  mad? 

Arb,  Gobrias,  where  is  she? 

Gob,  Sir! 

Arb.  Where  is  she,  man? 

Cob,  Who,  Sir? 

Arb.  Who?  hast  thou  forgot  my  sister? 

Gob.  Your  sister,  Sir?  [a  wit, 

Arb.  Your  sister.  Sir?  Some  one  that  haih 
Answer,  where  is  she? 

Gob.  Do  you  not  see  her  there? 

Arb,  Where? 

Gob.  There. 

Arb,  There?  where? 

Mar,  'Slight,  tliercl  are  you  blind? 

Arb.  Which  do  you  mean?  That  Httle  one  ? 

Gob.  No,  Sir.  [can  see 

Arb.  No,  Sir?  Why,  do  you  mock  me?  I 
Ko  other  here,  but  that  petiuouing  lady. 

Gob.  That's  she. 

Arb,  Awa^! 

Gob,  Sir,  it  is  she. 

Arb.  *Tis  false. 

Gob.  Is  it? 

Arb.  As  Hell!  By  Heav'n,  as  false  as  Hell! 
My  sister ! — Is  she  dead  ?  If  it  be  so, 
S|)eak  boldly  to  me;  for  I  am  a  nian, 
And  dare  not  (jjuarrel  with  Divinity ; 
And  do  not  think  to  cozen  me  with  this. 
I  see,  you  all  are  mute  and  stand  amaz'd. 
Fearful  to  answer  me.     It  is  too  true; 
A  decreed  instant  cuts  off  ev'rjr  hfe. 
For  which  to  mourn,  is  to  repine.    She  died 
A  virgin  though,  more  innocent  than  sleep. 
As  clear  as  her  own  eyes ;  and  blessedness 
Eternal  waits  ui>on  her  where  she  is. 
I  know,  she  could  not  make  a  wish  to  change 
Her  stale  for  new ;  and  you  shall  see  me  bear 
My  crosses  like  a  man.     We  all  must  die. 
And  she  hath  taught  us  how. 

Gob.  Do  not  mistake. 
And  vex  yourself  for  nothing;  for  her  death 
Is  a  long  life  off  yet,  1  hope.    *Tis  she ; 
And  if  my  speech  deserve  not  faith,  lay  death 
Upon  me,  and  my  latest  words  shall  force 
A  credit  from  you. 

Arb.  Which,  good  Gobrias? 
That  lady,  dost  thou  mean? 

Gob.  That  lady.  Sir: 
She  is  your  sister ;  and  she  is  your  sister 
That  loves  you  so ;  'tis  she  for  whom  I  weep, 
To  see  you  use  her  thus. 

Arb.  It  cannot  be. 

Tigr,  "Pish !  this  is  tedious : 
I  cannot  hold ;  I  must  present  mj'self. 
And  yet  the  sight  of  my  Spaconia 


Touches  me,  as  a  sudden  thunder-dap 
Does  one  that  is  about  to  sin. 

Arb.  Away!  [tor. 

No  more  of  tnis !  If  ere  I  pronounce  him  trai- 
ITie  direct  plotter  of  my  cleath,  that  names 
Or  thinks  her  for  my  sister :  *Tb  a  lye. 
The  most  malicious  of  the  world,  invented 
To  mad  your  king.    He  that  will  say  so  iiext« 
Let  him  draw  out liis  sword  and  sheath  it  here. 
It  is  a  sin  fully  as  pardonable. 
She  is  no  kin  to  me,  nor  shall  she  be : 
If  she  were  ever,  I  create  her  none. 
And  which  of  }x>u  can  question  this?  Mypow'r 
Is  like  the  sea,  that  is  to  be  obe)*d. 
And  not  disputed  with.     I  have  decreed  her 
As  far  from  having  part  of  blood  with  me. 
As  the  naked  Indians.  Come  and  an5\%'er  me. 
He  that  is  boldest  now :  Is  that  my  sister? 

Mar.  Oh,  this  is  fine! 

Bes.  No,  marry,  she  is  not,  an*t  please  your 

majesty.  Ty^"- 

I  never  thought  she  was;  she*s  nothing  like 

Arb.  No;    lis  tnie,  she  is  not. 

Mar.  Thou  shouldst  be  hang*d. 

Pan.  Sir,  I  will  speak  but  once :  By  the 
same  pow'r 
You  make  my  blood  a  stranger  unto  yours,' 
You  may  coiuinand  me  dead;  and  so  much 

love 
A  stranger  may  importune ;  pray  you,  do. 
If  this  request  appear  too  much  to  grant. 
Adopt  me  of  some  other  family, 
By  your  unquesiIon*d  word ;  else  I  shall  live 
Like  sinful  issues,  that  are  left  in  streets 
By  their  regardless  mothers,  and  no  name 
Will  be  found  for  me. 

Arb.  I  will  hear  no  more. 
Why  shoidd  there  be  such  music  in  a  voice. 
And  sin  for  me  to  hear  it?  All  the  world 
May  take  delight  in  this;^'  and  *tis  damnation 
For  mc  to  do  so.    You  are  fair,  and  wise. 
And  virtuous,  I  think;  and  he  b  bless'd 
Tliat  is  so  near  you  as  a  brother  is ; 
But  you  are  nought  to  me  but  a  disease; 
Continual  torment  without  ho|)e  of  ease. 
Such  an  ungodly  sickness  I  have  got. 
That  he,  that  undertakesmy  cure,  must  first 
Overthrow  divinity,  all  moral  laws. 
And  leave  mankind  as  unconfin'd  as  beasts ^ 
Allowing  *em  to  do  all  actions. 
As  freely  as  they  drink  when  they  desire. 
I^t  me  not  hear  you  speak  again  ;  yet  so 
1  shall  but  laii£;utsh  for  the  want  of  that. 
The  having  which  would  kill  mc.     No  man 
Offer  to  8|)eak  for  her ;  for  I  consider      [here 
As  much  as  you  can  say ;  I  will  not  toil 
My  body  and  my  mind  too;  rest  thou  there; 
Here's  one  within  will  labour  for  you  both. 


-  and  *(is  damnation 


For  me  to  do  *o.]  To  make  sense  and  true  reasoning,  the  conjunction  and  must  be  chansed 
into  the  discretive  particle  yet.    The  king  means,  all  the  world,  besides  himself,  may  take  de- 
light in  the  music  of  her  tongue;  but  it  would  be  damnation  in  him  to  do  so.     Mr.  Theobald. 
We  have  followed  the  old  reading,  which  we  think  easy  and  familiar.    And  often  stands  for 
mndyeti  and  clearly  conveys  that  sense  in  tlie  passage  before  us. 
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Pan.  I  would  I  were  past  speaking. 

Geb.  Fear  not^  madam ; 
The  king  will  alter :  'Tis  some  sudden  rage. 
And  you  shall  see  it  end  some  either  way. 

Pan.  Pray  Heav'n  it  do  1  [I  cannot  * 

Tigr.  Thou^  she  to  whom  I  swore  be  here. 
Stifle  my  passion  longer ;  if  my  father 
Should  rise  again,  disquieted  with  this. 
And  charge  me  to  forbear,  yet  it  would  out. 
Madam,  a  stranger,  and  a  prisoner,  begs 
To  be  bid  welcome. , 

Pan.  You  are  welcome.  Sir, 
I  think;  but  if  you  be  not,  *tis  past  me 
To  make  you  so ;  for  I  am  here  a  stranger 
Greater  than  you:  We  know  from  wnence 

you  come ; 
But  I  appear  a  lost  thing,  and  by  whom 
Js  yet  imcertain ;  found  here  i*  tne  court. 
And  only  suffer'd  to  walk  up  and  down. 
As  one  not  worth  the  owning. 

Spa.  Oh,  1  fear 
Tigranes.  will  be  caught;  he  looks,  methinks. 
As  he  would  change  uis  eyes  with  her.   Some 

help 
There  is  above  for  me,  I  hope!  [fast, 

Tigr.  Why  do  you  turn  away,  and  weep  so 
And  utter  thmgs  that  mis-liecome  your  looks? 
Can  you  want  owning? 

Spa.  Oh,  'tis  certam  so. 

Tigr.  Acknowledge  yourself  mine. 

Jto.  How  now? 

Tigr.  And  then  sec  if  you  want  an  owner. 

Art.  They  are  talking'. 

Tigr,  Nations  shall  own  you  for  their  queen. 

AH!.  Tigranesl  art  not  tnou  my  prisoner? 

Tigr.  I  am. 

Arb.  Ajid  who  is  this? 

TV^r.  She  is  your  sister. 

Arv.  She  is  so. 

Mar.  Is  she  so  again?  thafs  well. 

Arb.  And  how,  then,  dare  you  offer  to  change 
words  with  her? 

Tigr.  Dare  do  it!  Why,  you  brought  me 
hither.  Sir, 
To  that  intent. 

Arb.  Perhaps,  I  told  you  so : 
If  T  had  sworn  it,  had  you  so  much  folly 
To  credit  it  ?  The  least  word  that  she  speaks 
Is  worth  a  life.    Rule  your  disorder'd  tongue. 
Or  I  will  temper  it! 


Spa.  Blest  be  that  breath! 

Tigr.  Temper  my  tongue!  Such  incivilities 
As  these  no  barbarous  people  ever  knew : 
You  break  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  nations ; 
You  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  prisoner  [speak. 
For  theft.  My  tongue  be  temper*d?  I  must 
If  thunder  check  me,  and  I  wilL 

Arb.  You  will? 

Spa.  Alas,  my  fortime ! 

Tigr.  Do  not  fear  his  frown. 
Dear  madam,  hear  me.  [base  in  me 

Arb.  Fear  not  my  frown?  But  that  'twere 
To  fight  with  one  I  know  I  can  o'ercome. 
Again  thou  shouldst  be  conquered  by  me. 

Mar.  He  has  one  ransom  with  him  already; 
methinks,  'twere  good  to  fight  double  or  quit. 

Arb.  Away  with  him  to  prison !  Now,  Sir, 
see 
If  my  frown  be  regardless.  Why  delay  you? 
Seize  him,  Bacurius !  You  shall  know  my  word 
Sweeps  like  a  wind ;  and  all  it  grapples  with^ 
Are  as  the  chaff  before  it. 

Tier.  Touch  me  not. 

Ari\  Help  there! 

Tigr.  Away! 

1  Ueni.  It  IS  in  vain  to  struggle. 

2  Gent,  You  must  be  forc'dV 
Bac.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  us; 

We  must  obey. 

Arb.  Why  do  you  dally  there? 
Drag  him  away  by  any  thing. 

Bac.  Come,  Sir. 

Tigr.  Justice,   thou  oughfst  to  give  me 
strength  enough 
To  shake  ail  these  off.    This  is  tyrannv, 
A^baces,  subtler  than  the  burning  bull's,** 
Or  that  fam'd  tyrant's  bed.*'    Thou  mi^t 

as  well 
Search  i'  the  deep  of  winter  through  the  snow 
For  half-starv'd  people,  to  bring  home  with 

thee. 
To  shew  'em  fire  and  send  'em  back  again^ 
As  use  me  thus. 

Arb.  Let  him  be  close,  Bacurius. 

\Exeunt  Tigranes  and  Bacurius, 

Spa.  I  ne'er  rejoic'd  at  any  ill  to  him, 
But  this  imprisonment:  What  shall  become 
Of  me  forsaken  ? 

Gob.  You  will  not  let  your  sister    . 
Depart  thus  discontented  from  you.  Sir? 


TTtis  is  tyranny f 


Arbacegf  subtler  than  t/ie  burning  buWs.']  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  tyranny  of  Phalaris, 
who  incloM^  the  wretches  that  had  offended  him,  in  a  bull  of  brass^  and  ourned  them  alive; 
being  delighted  to  hear  their  groans  express  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  One  Perillus,  we  arc  told, 
niode  thb  savage  present  to  Phalaris;  and  the  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon  him  of  hit 
own  cruel  ingenuity :  Upon  which  Ovid  has  very  properly  observed, 

Nee  lex  estjustior  ulla, 

'    Quiim  necis  artijices  arte  perire  su&. 

'  There  is  no  more  equal  justice,  than  tliat  the  artificers  of  mischief  should  suffer  by  their 
o\vn  bad  arts.'      ^      Mr  Theobald. 

*^  Or  that  fam'd  tyrant's  bed."]  The  poets  allude  to  the  bed  of  the  inhuman  Procrustes,  an 
infamous  robber  of  Attica,  who  compelled  all  his  prisoners  to  lie  in  it;  and,  if  they  were  too 
short,  he  by  racks  stretched  out  their  limlis  to  the  extent  of  it;  if  they  were  of  too  tall  a  stature, 
he  loppexl  off  their  feet,  and  reduced  them  to  a  length  suitable  to  his  bed.        Mr.  Tlteohald. 
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Arh,  By  no  means,  Gobrias :  I  have  done 
her  wrong, 
And  made  myself  believe  much  of  myself. 
That  is  not  in  me.     You  did  kneel  to  me 
Whilst  I  stood  stubborn  and  regardless  by, 
And,  like  a  god  incensed,  gave  no  oar 
To  all  your  prayers.    Behold,  I  kneel  to  you : 
Shew  a  contempt  as  large  as  was  my  own. 
And  I  will  suffer  it ;  yet,  at  the  last,  forgive  me. 

Pan.  Oh,  you  wrong  me  more  in  this 
Tlian  in  your  rage  you  did :  You  mock  me 
now.  [worst 

Arh,  Never  forgive  me,  then;  which  is  Uie 
Can  happen  to  me. 

Pan.  If  you  be  in  earnest, 
Stand  up,  and  give  me  but  a  gentle  look. 
And  two  kind  words,  and  I  shall  be  in  Heav'n. 
Arb.  Rise  you  then  too :  *♦  Here  I  acknow- 
ledge thee 
My  hope,  the  only  jewel  of  my  life, 
The  best  of  sisters,  dearer  than  my  breath, 
.  A  happiness  as  high  as  I  could  think ; 
And  when  my  actions  call  thee  otherwise. 
Perdition  li^t  upon  me ! 

Pan.  This  is  better 
Than  if  you  had  not  frown'd;  it  comes  to  me 
Like  mercy  at  the  block :  And  when  I  leave 
To  serve  you  with  my  life,  your  curse  be  with 
me! 
Arb.  Then  thus  I  do  salute  thec;  and  again. 
To  make  this  knot  the  stronger.     Paradise 
Is  there!  It  may  be,  jou  are  yet  in  doubt ; 
This  third  kiss  blots  it  out.— I  wade  in  sin. 
And  foolishly  intice  myself  along! 
Take  her  away ;  see  her  a  prisoner 
in  her  own  cmmfiber,  closely,  Gobriasl 
Pan.  Alas!  Sir,  why? 
Arb,  I  must  not  stay  the  answer.     Do  it! 
Gob.  Good  Sir! 
Arb.  No  more!  Do  it,  I  say! 
Mar.  This  is  better  and  better. 
Pan.  Yet,  hear  me  speak. 
Arb»  I  will  not  hear  you  speak. 
Away  with  her!  Let  no  man  think  to  speak 
For  such  a  creature!  for  she  is  a  witch, 
A  poisoner,  and  a  traitor! 

Gob,  Madam,  this  office  grie>'es  me. 
Pan,  Nay,  *tis  well;  the  king  is  pleased 

vj^ith  it. 
Arb,  Bessus,  go  you  along  too  with  her.    I 
will  prove 
All  this  that  1  have  said,  if  I  may  live 
So  long.     But  I  am  desperately  sick ; 
For  she  has  given  me  poison  in  a  kiss : 


She  had  it  *twixt  her  lips ;  and  with  her  C3?«« 
She  witches  people.     Go,  without  a  wordl 

\_Ejceuni  Gob.  Pan,  Bes,  and  Spur. 
Why  should  you,  that  have  made  me  stand  in 

war 
Like  Fate  itself,  cutting  what  threads  I  plea»*d. 
Decree  such  an  unworthy  end  of  me. 
And  all  my  glories?  What  am  I,  alas. 
That  you  oppose  me ?  If  my  secret  thou^ts 
Have  ever  narbour*d  swellings  against  you. 
They  could  not  hurt  you ;  and  it  is  in  you 
To  give  me  sorrow,  that  will  render  me 
Apt  to  receive  your  mercy  :  Rather  so. 
Let  it  be  rather  so,  than  punish  me 
With  such  unmanly  sins.    Incest*'  is  in  me 
Dwelling  already ;  and  it  must  be  holy. 
That  pulls  it  thence.  Where  art,  Maitlonius  ? 

Mar,  Here,  Sir. 

Arb.  I  pray  thee,  bear  me,  if  thou  canst. 
Am  I  not  grown  a  strange  weight? 

Mar.  As  you  were. 

Arb,  No  heavier? 

Mar.  No,  Sir. 

Arb.  Why,  my  legs 
Refuse  to  b^r  my  body !  Oh,  Mardoniut, 
Thou  hast  in  field  beheld  me,  when  thou 

know'st 
I  could  have  gone,  though  I  could  never  run. 

Mar.  And  so  I  shall  again. 

Arb.  Oh,  no,  *tis  past. 

Mar,  Pray  you,  go  rest  yourself.       [of  me, 

Arb.  Wilt  thou,  hereafter,  when  they  talk 
As  thou  shalt  hear  nothing  but  infamy, 
Rememl)er  some  of  those  things  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  I  will. 

Arb.  I  pray  thee,  doj  for  thou  shalt  never 
see  me  so  again.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Betsus,  alone. 

Be.^.  They  talk  of  Fame ;  I  have  gotten  it 
in  the  wars,  and  will  afford  any  man.a  reason- 
able penny-worth.  Some  will  say,  they  could 
be  content  to  have  it,  but  that  it  is  to  be  at- 
chiev*d  with  danger;  but  my  opinion  is  other- 
wise: For  if  I  might  stand  still  in  cannon- 
proof,  and  have  Fame  fall  upon  me,  I  would 
refuse  it  My  reputation  came  principally  by 
thinking  to  run  away,  which  nobody  knows 
but  Mardonius;  and,  I  think,  he  conceals  it  to 
anger  me.  Before  I  went  to  the  wars,  I  came 
to  the  town  a  young  fellow,  without  means 
or  parts  to  deserve  fnends;  and  my  empty  guts 
persuaded  me  to  Ive,  and  abuse  people,  for  my 
meat  j  which  I  did,  and  they  beat  me.  llien 


*♦  Rise  you  then  to  hear;  1  acknowledge  thee,  Sec]  The  alteration,  which  is  Mr.  Theo- 
bald's, we  doubt  not  will  appear  proper,  to  everj'  reader  who  considers  tlie  preceding  speeches. 

as  Jncfst  is  in  me 

Dwelling  alrradjf,  and  it  must  be  holy 

That  pulls  it  thaice.']  The  obscurity  of  this  passage,  puzzled  me  a  great  while;  but  by 
pondering  often  over  it,  I  think,  1  have  traced  the  intention  of  the  Poets.  The  king  would 
say,  that  incest  has  already  taken  up  its  residence  in  him ;  and  is  a  sin  of  so  horrid  a  die,  that 
nothing  but  the  assistance  of  the  holy  powers  can  ex|)el  it.  Mr.  Theobald. 

As  it  stands  so  frequently  for  that  which,  it  is  surprising  Mr.  Theobald  should  have  been 
puzzled  about  this  passage. 
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would  I  fast  two  days,  till  my  hunger  ciy*d 
out  on  me,  'Kail  still:'  Then,  methought,  I 
bad  a  monstrous  stomach  te  abuse  'em  again, 
and  did  it.  In  this  state  I  continued,  till  they 
hung  me  up  by  th*  heels,  and  beat  me  wi*  hasle- 
•ticks,  at  if  they  would  have  baked  me,  and 
have  cQzen*d  some  body  wi*  me  for  venison. 
Afler  this  I  raiVd,  and  eat  quietly:  For  the 
whole  kingdom  took  notice  of  me  for  a^affled 
whip'd  feJfow,  and  ivhat  I  said  was  remem- 
bered in  mirth,  but  ne^er  in  an^er,  of  which  1 
was  glad.  I  would  it  were  at  that  pass  again ! 
After  this.  Heaven  call'd  an  aunt  of  mine, 
that  left  two  hundred  pounds  in  a  cousin's 
hand  for  me;  who,  taking  me  to  be  a  gallant 
young  spirit,  raised  a  company  for  me  with 
the  money,  and  sent  me  into  Armenia  with 
*em.  Away  1  would  have  run  from  tliem, 
but  that  I  could  get  no  company;  and  alone  I 
durst  not  run.  I  was  never  at  battle  but  once, 
and  there  I  was  running,  but  Mardonius 
codgel'd  me :  Yet  I  ^t  loose  at  last,  but  was 
JO  afraid  that  I  saw  no  more  than  my  shoulders 
do ;  but  fled  with  my  whole  company  amount 
mine  enemies,  and  overthrew  'em :  Now  the 
report  of  my  valour  is  come  over  before  me, 
and  they  say  I  was  a  raw  young  fellow,  but 
now  I  am  improv'd :  A  plague  on  their  elo- 
quence 1  'twill  cost  me  Biany  a  beating;  and 
Mardonius  might  help  this  too,  if  be  would ; 
for  n<Hv  they  think  to  get  honour  on  me,  and 
all  the  men  I  have  abus'd  call  me  freshly  to 
account,  (worthily,  as  they  call  it)  by  the  way 
«f  challenge. 

Enter  a  Gentle%tan, 

Cent.  Good-morrow,  captain  Bcssus. 

Bes,  Good-morrow,  Sir. 

Gent.  I  come  to  speak  with  you 

Bes.  You're  very  welcome. 

Gent,  From  "one  that  holds  hinvelf  wrons'd 
by  you  some  three  years  since.  Your  wortiiy 
he  says,  is  fam'd,  and  he  doth  nothing  doubt 
but  you  will  do  him  right,  as  besams  a  sol- 
dier. 

Bes.  A  pox  on  'era,  so  they  cry  all ! 

Gent.  And  a  slight  note  1  have  about  me 
for  you,  for  the  delivery  of  which  you  must 
excuse  me :  It  is  an  office  that  friencfship  calKs 
upon  me  to  do,  and  no  way  offensive  to  you; 
since  I  desire  but  right  on  both  sides. 

Bes.  Tis  a  challenge.  Sir,  is  it  not? 

Gent.  Tis  an  invitmg  to  the  field. 

Bes.  An  inviting?  Oh,  cry  you  merty! 
what  a  compliment  he  delivers  rt  with  \  ne 
might,  as  agreeably  t«^  "iy  nature,  present  me 
poison  with  such  a  speecn.  Um,  um,  um — 
Reputation — um,  um,  um — call  you  to  -ac- 
t9unt — ura,um,  xim— -fared  to  this — ^um,um, 
um — with  my  stvord^um,  um,  um — like  a 
gentteman — um,  um,  um — dear  to  me — um, 
um,  um — satisfaction.  'Tis  very  well,  Sir ; 
I  do  accept  it;  but  he  must  await  an  answer 
this  thirteen  weeks. 

Voi^I. 


Gent.  Why,  Sir,  he  would  be  gkd  to  wipe 
off  his  stain  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Bes.  Sir,  Upon  my  credit,  I  am  already  en- 
gag'd  to  two  hundred  and  twelve;  all  which 
must  have  their  stains  wip'd  off,  if  that  be  tht 
word,  before  him. 

Gent.  Sir,  if  you  be  truly  engag'd  but  to 
one,  he  shall  stay  a  competent  time. 

Bes,  Upon  my  faith.  Sir,  to  two  hundred 
and  twelve :  Ana  I  have  a  spent  body,  to<> 
much  bruis'd  in  battle;  so  that  I  cannot  fights 
I  nmst  be  plain,  above  three  combats  a-day. 
All  the  kinaness  I  can  shew  him,  is  to  set  him 
resolvedly  in  my  roll,  the  two  hundred  and 
thirteenth  man,  which  is  something;  for,  I 
tell  you,  1  think  there  will  be  more  after  him 
than  before  him ;  I  think  so.  Pray  you  com- 
mend me  to  him,  and  tell  him  this. 

•Gent.  I  will.  Sir.     Good-morrow  to  you^ 
[^Exit  gentleman. 

Bes.  Good-morrow,  good  Sir.  Certainly, 
my  safest  way  were  to  print  myself  a  coward, 
with  a  discovery  how  I  came  by  my  credit, 
and  clap  it  upon  every  post.  I  have  received 
above  thirty  cballenses  within  this  two  hours : 
Marry,  all  but  the  first  I  put  off  with  en^a^e- 
ment^  and,  by  good  fortune,  the  first  is  no 
madder  of  fighting  than  I ;  so  that  that's  re- 
ferred. The  place  where  it  must  be  ended  is 
four  days  Journey  off,  and  our  arbitrators  are 
these:  he  has  chosen  a  gentleman  in  travel^ 
and  I  have  a  special  friend  with  a  quartain 
ague,  like  to  hold  him  this  fiveyears,  for  mine ; 
and  when  his  man  comes  home,  we  are  to  ex« 
pect  my  friend's  health.  If  they  would  send 
me  challenges  thus  thick,  as  long  as  I  liv'd,  I 
would  have  no  other  living :  I  can  make  seven 
sliillings  a-day  o*  th'  paper  to  the  grocers.  Yet 
I  learn  nothing  by  all  these,  but  a  little  skill 
in  comparing  of  swles :  I  do  find  evidently^ 
that  there  is  some  one  scrivener  in  this  town, 
that  has  a  great  hand  in  writing  of  challenges* 
for  they  are  all  of  a  cut,  and  six  of  'em  in  • 
hand;  and  they  all  end,  'my  reputation  it 
dear  to  me,  and  I  must  reouire  satisfaction.* 
Who's  there?  more  paper,  i  hope.  No;  'tis 
my  lord  Bacurius.  1  tear^  all  is  not  well  be# 
twizt  us. 

ilnter  Bacurius* 

Bac.  Now,  capuin  Bessus!  I  come  about 
a  frivolous  matter,  caus'd  by  as  idle  a  rqwrtf 
You  know,  you  were  a  coward. 

Bes.  Very  right. 

Bac.  And  wrong'd  me. 

Bes.  True,  my  lord. 

Bac.  But  now,  people  will  cafl  you  valiant; 
dcsertlessly,  I  think;  yet,  for  their  satisfaction, 
I  will  have  you  fight  with  me. 

Hes.  Oh,  my  good  lord,  my  deep  engage- 

mCTit;^ 

BtfCv  Tell  not  me  of  your  engajvementa, 
captain  Bessus  1  It  is  not'  to  be  put  off  with  an 
excuse.  *  For  my  own  part,  I  am  noneof  the 
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multitude  that  believe  ycmr  ooDversion  from 
coward. 

Bes.  My  lord,  I  seek  not  quarreb,  and  this 
belongs  not  to  me  $  I  am  not  to  maintain  it. 

Bac.  Who,  then,  pray? 

Bes.  Bcssus  the  Coward  wrong*d  you. 

Bac.  RiKbt. 

Bes.  And  shall  Bessus  the  Valiant  mainta^ 
what  Bessus  the  Coward  did? 

Bac.  I  prithee  leave  these  cheating  tricks  1 
I  swear  thou  shalt  fight  with  me,  or  thou 
shalt  be  beaten  extremely,  and  kicked. 

Bes.  Since  you  provoke  me  thus  far,  my 
lord,  I  will  fight  with  you ;  and,  by  my  sword, 
it  shall  cost  me  twenty  pounds,  but  I  will  have 
my  leg  well  a  week  sooner  purposely. 

Bac.  Your  leg?  why,  what  ails  your  leg? 
1*11  do  a  cure  on  you.  ^  Stand  upl 
-    Bes.  Nly  lord,  this  is  not  noble  in  you. 

Bac.  What  dost  thou  with  such  a  pbrase  in 
thy  mouth?  I  will  kick  thee  out  of  all  good 
•words  before  I  leave  thee. 

Bes.  My  lord,  I  take  this  as  a  punishment 
for  the  ofience  I  did  when  I  was  a  coward. 

Bac.  When  thou  wcrt?  confess  thyself  a 
coward  still,  or,  by  this  light,  TU  beat  thee 
into  sponge. 

Bes.  Why,  I  am  cme. 

Bac.  Are  you  so.  Sir?  and  why  do  you 
wear  a  sword  then  ?  Come,  unbuckle !  quick ! 

Bes.  My  lord? 

Bac.  Unbuckle,  I  say,  and  give  it  me;  or, 
as  I  live,  thy  head  will  ake  extremely. 

Bes.  It  is  a  pretty  hilt  5  and  if  your  lordship 
take  an  affection  to  tt,  with  all  my  heart  I  pre- 
sent it  to  you,  for  a  new-year*s-gift. 

Bac.  1  thank  you  very  heartily,  sweet  cap- 
tain! FarewelL 


Bes.  One  word  more:  I  beseech  your  loid- 
ship  to  render  me  my  knife  again. 

Bac.  Marry,  by  all  means,  captain.  Cherida 
yourself  with  it,  and  eat  hard,  good  captain  I 
we  cannot  tell  whether  we  t&il  have  any 
more  such .    Adieu,  dear  captain ! 

lExU  Bac, 

Bes.  I  will  make  better  use  of  this,  than  of 
my  sword.  A  base  spirit  has  this  'vantage  of 
a  orave  one;  it  keeps  always  at  a  stay,  no- 
thing brin^  it  down,  not  beating.  1  remem- 
ber 1  promis'd  the  king,  in  a  great  audience, 
that  I  would  make  my  back-biters  eat  my 
sword  to  a  knife :  How  to  get  another  sword 
I  know  not;  nor  know  any  means  leA  for  me 
to  maintain  my  credit,  but  impudence :  There- 
fore I  will  out-swear  him  and  all  his  followers, 
that  this  is  all  that's  left  uneaten  "^f  my  sword. 

lExU  Bessus. 

EnUr  Mardruus. 
Mar.  I'll  move  the  kiog;^^  he  b  most 
strangely  alter*d :  I  guess  the  cause,  I  fear,  too 
right.  Heaven  has  some  secret  end  in't,  and 
'tis  a  scourge,  no  question,  justly  laid  upon 
him.  He  has  followed  me  through  twenty 
rooms;  and  ever,  when  I  stay  to  wait  his 
command,  he  blushes  like  a  girl,  and  looks 
upon  me  as  if  modesty  kept  in  his  business; 
so  turns  away  from  me;  but,  if  I  goon,  be 
follows  me  again. 

EntfT  Arbaces. 
See,  here  is.  I  do  not  use  this,  yet,  I  know 
not  how,  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  to  see 
him!  His  very  enemies,  I  think,  whose 
wounds  have  bred  his  fame,  if  they  should 
see  him  now,  would  find  tears  i'  their  eyes. 
Arh.  I  cannot  utter  it!  Why  should  1  keep 


^  77/  move  the  Ain^,  &c.]  This  and  all  the  subsequent  scene  betwixt  the  king  and  Mardonius 
has  all  along  been  pnnted  as  prose ;  but  it  came  from  the  poets  strictly  in  metre.  To  such  I 
have  reduced  it  with  no  small  difficulty,  and  with  the  great  assistance  of  the  in^nious  Mr.  Se- 
ward :  Not  without  the  necessity  of  throwing  out,  here  and  there,  some  few  trifling  monosyl- 
lables, which  were  foisted  in,  as  I  presume,  dv  the  players,  to  support  a  cadence  more  to  their 
minds;  but  which,  indeed,  much  incumber  tne  versification.  Mr.  Theobald. 

We  have  hitherto  forborn  to  notice  the  impardonable  Disregard  to  Veracity  discovered  by  the 
Editors  of  1760;  who  have  certainly  made  as  large  sacrifices  to  Vanity,  a^ever  Coquet  did  to 
the  Graces. — We  now  mean  just  to  inform  our  liters  of  the  falsehood  contained  in  the  above 
note;  afWr  which  we  sliall  (unless  constrained  to  the  contrary)  consign  their  similar  assertions 
to  the  contemptuous  oblivion  they  merit. 

Mr.Theobsud  says, '  All  the  subsequent  scene  between  the  king  and  Mardonius  has  all  along 
*  been  printed  as  prose.*  This  is  so  very  untrue,  that  all  the  editions  (even  that  of  l655,  the 
worst,  we  believe,  ever  printed)  exhibit  every  speech  of  Arbaces  in  verse ;  and  even  those  of 
Mardonius  are  not  all  printed  in  prose.  We  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  (that  is,  allowing  for 
typographical  errors)  followed  the  old  Editions  in  metre  and  lection ;  and  are  firmly  persuaded, 
tnat  our  Poets  intended  Mardonius  to  talk  plain  prose,  except  in  two  or  three  passages,  which 
his  indignation  raises  to  the  sublime.— It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  good  writer,  even  when  he 
intends  ti^e'  simplest  prose,  to  avoid  having  some  poetical  passages ;  but  are  we  therefore  to  count 
off  his  words  upon  our  fingers  (for  the  ear,  in  the  present  case,  must  have  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) and  range  them  like  heroics? — If  this  is  too  great  a  liberty  to  take,  how  then  shall  we 
venture  (with  the  Critics  of  1760)  to  interpolate  or  discard  whatever  we  think  proper;  especi- 
ally if  the  consequence  should  be,  that  we  produce  matter  infinitely  inferior  to  the  original  text. 
It  IS  rather  a  matter  of  surprize,  that,  when  these  Gentlemen  were  about  it,  they  did  not  arrange 
the  whole  of  the  conversations  between  Bessus,  the  Sword-men,  Mardonius,  &c.  in  the  same 
manner;  fbr  which  they  undoubtedly  had  as  much  reason,  and  equal  authority. 
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A  breast  to  haibour  thoughts  I  dare  not  speak  ? 
Diu^oess  is  in  my  bosom ;  and  there  lie  flight. 
A  thousand  thoughts  that  cannot  jbrook  the 
How  wUt  thou  vex  me^  when  this  deed  is  done. 
Conscience,  that  art  afraid  to  let  me  name  it! 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Sir  ? 

Arb.  Why,  very  well,  Mardonius : 
How  dost  thou  do  r 

Mar,  Better  than  you,  I  fear.  [thee, 

Arb.  I  hope,  thou  art;  for,  to  be  plain  with 
Thou  art  in  hell  else!  Secret  scorching  flames. 
That  far  transcend  earthly  material  fires. 
Are  crept  into  me,  and  there  is  no  cure. 
Is  it  not  Strang,  Mardonius,  there's  no  cure? 

Mwr.  Sir,  either  I  mistake,  or  there  is  some- 
thins  hid,  that  you  would  utter  to  me. 

j^b.  So  there  is;  but  yet  I  cannot  do  it. 

Mar.  Out  with  it.  Sir.  If  it  be  danger- 
ous, I  will  not  shrink  to  do  you^service:  I 
shall  not  esteem  my  life  a  weightier  matter 
than  indeed -it  is.  I  know,  'tis  subject  to 
more  chances  than  it  has  hours ;  and  1  were 
better  lose  it  in  my  king's  cause,  than  with 
an.azoe,  or  a  fall,  or  (sleeping)  to  a  thief;  as 
all  these  are  probable  enough.  Let  me  but 
know  what  I  shall  do  for  you.  fbrias, 

Arb.  It  will  not  out!  Were  you  with  Go- 
And  bad  him  give  my  sister  all  content 
The  place  affords,  and  give  her  leave  to  send 
And  speak  to  whom  she  please? 

Mar.  Yes,  Sir,  I  was. 

Arb.  And  did  you  to  Bacurius  say  as  much 
About  Tiffraoes? 

Mar.  Yes. 

Arb.  That's  all  my  business. 

Mar.  Oh,  ioy  not  so;  you  had  an  answer  of 
thy  before:  lEesides,  I  think  this  business 
might  be  utter'd  more  carelesly.    [seech  thee, 

Arb.  Come,  thou  shalt  have  it  out.  I  do  be- 
By  all  the  love  thou  hast  profess'd  to  me. 
To  see  my  sister  from  me. 

Mar.  Well;*  and  what? 

Arb.  That's  all.  [to  her? 

Mar.  That's  strange  I  Shall  I  say  nothing 

Arb.  Not  a  word : 
But,  if  thou  lov'st  me,  find  some  subtle  way 
To  make  her  understand  by  signs.        [stand  ? 

Mar.  But  what  shall  I  make  her  under- 

Arb.  Oh,  Mardonius,  for  that  I  must  be 
pardon  d. 

Mar.  You  may ;  but  I  can  only  see  her  then. 

Arb,  'TIs  true ; 
Bear  her  iliis  ring,  then ;  and,  on  more  advice. 
Thou  shalt  speak  to  her :  Tell  her  I  do  love 
My  kindred  all;  wilt  thou? 

Mar.  Is  there  no  more? 

Arb.  Oh,  yes!  And  her  the  best; 
'  Better  than  any  brother  loves  his  sister : 
That  is  all. 

Mar.  Methiuks,  this  need  not  have  been 
(ieliver'd  with  such  a  cauiion.     Til  do  it. 

Jrb.  There  is  more  yet :  W  ilt  thou  be  faith- 
ful to  me  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  if  I  take  npoil  me  to  deliver  it, 
afrer  I  hear  it,  1*11  pa^s  through  fire  to  do  it. 


Arb.  I  love  her  better  than  a  brother  ought. 
Dost  thou  conceive  me  ? 

Mar.  I  hope  you  do  not.  Sir.        [fore  her, 

Arb.  No!  thou  art  dull.  Kneel  down  be- 
And  ne'er  rise  apain,  'till  she  will  love  me. 

Mar.  Why,  I  think  she  does.  [way; 

Arb.  But,  better  than  she  does;  another 
As  wives  love  husbands. 

Mar.  Why,  I  think  there  are  few  wives  that 
love  their  husbands  better  than  she  does  you. 

Arb.  Thou  wilt  not  understand  me!  Is  it  fit 
This  should  be  utter'd  plainly?  Tjdce  it,  then. 
Naked  as  it  is :  I  ^vould  desire  her  love 
Lasciviously,  lewdly,  incestuously,      ^ 
To  do  a  sin  that  needs  must  damn  us  both ; 
And  thee  too.    Dost  thou  understand  me  now  ? 

Mar.  Yes ;  there's  your  ring  again.    What 
have  I  done 
Dishonestlv,  in  my  whole  life,  name  it. 
That  you  snould  put  so  base  a  business  to  me  ? 

Art.  Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  thou  wouldst  do 

Mar.  Yes,  if  1  undertook  it:  But  if  all  fit? 
My  hairs  were  lives,  I  would  not  be  engaged 
In  such  a  cause  to  save  my  last  life. 

Arb.  Oh,  guilt,  how  poor  and  weak  a  thing 
art  thou? 
This  man,  that  is  my  servant,  whom  my  breath 
Might  blow  about  the  world,  might  beat  me 
here,  [with  sin. 

Having  this  cause;  whilst  I,  press'd  down 
Could  not  resist  him.    Hear,  Mardonius ! 
It  ^as  a  motion  mis-beseeming  man. 
And  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Mar.  Hcav'n  grant  you  may  be  so!  You 
must  understand,  nothing  thaf  you  can  utter 
can  remove  my  love  and  service  from  my 

I)rince;  but,  otherwise,  I  think,  I  shall  not 
ove  jrou  more :  For  you  arc  sinful,  and,  if  you 
do  this  crime,  you  ought  to  have  no  laws ;  for, 
after  this,  it  will  be  great  injustice  in  you  to 
punish  any  offender,  for  any  crime.    For  my- 
self, I  find  my  heart  too  big ;  I  feel,  I  have 
not  patience  to  look  on,  whilst  you  run  these 
forbidden  courses.    Means  I  have  none  but 
your  favour;  and  I  am  rather  glad  that  I 
shall  lose  *em  both  together,  than  keep  'em 
with  such  conditions.    I  shall  find  a  dwelling 
amongst  some  people,  where,  though  our  gar- 
ments perhaps  be  coarser,  we  shall  be  ridier 
far  within,  and  harbour  no  such  vices  in  'em. 
The  gods  preserve  and  mend  you !       [though 
Arb.  Mardonius!   Stay,  Mardonius!    for. 
My  present  state  requires  nothing  but  l^naves 
To  be  about  me,  such  as  are  prepar'd 
For  every  wickol  act,  yet  who  does  know. 
But  that  my  loathed  fate  may  turn  about. 
And  I  have  use  for  honest  men  again  ? 
I  hope,  I  may;  I  prithee,  leave  me  not 

Enter  Bessus. 
Bes.  Where  is  the  king  ? 
Mar.  There.  [knife. 

Bes.  An't  please  your  majesty,  there's  the 
Arh.  What  knife? 
Bes.  Tlic  sword  is  eaten. 
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Mar,  Away,  you  fool!  the  king  is  serious. 
And  cannot  now  admit  your  vanities- 

Bes.  Vanities!  Fam  no  honest  man,  if  my 
enemies  have  not  brought  it  to  this.  What, 
do  you  think  I  lye? 

jirb.  No,  no,  *tis  well,  Bessus;  His  very 
well.     TrngladonH. 

Mar,  If  your  enemies  brought  it  to  this, 
your  enemies  are  cutlers.  Come,  leave  the 
king. 

Bes,  Why,  may  not  valour  approach  him  ? 

Mar,  Yes ;  but  he  has  affairs.  Depart,  or 
I  shall  be  something  unmannerly  with  you ! 

Arb,  No;  let  him  stay,  Mardonius;  let  him 
I  hare  occasion  with  him  very  weighty,  [stay; 
And  I  can  spare  you  now. 

Mar,  Sir? 

Arh,  Why,  I  can  sjMire  you  now.     [affairs. 

Bes,  Mardonius,  give  way   to   the  state- 

Mar.  Indeed,  you  are  fttter  for  his  present 
purpose.  [Ea^tt  Mar, 

Arh.  Bessus,  I  should  employ  thee:  Wilt 
thou  do't  ? 

Bes.  Do't  for  you?  By  this  air,  I  will  do 
any  thing,  without  exception,  be  it  a  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  thing. 

Arh,  Do  not  swear.  [whatsoever. 

Bes,  By  this  lights  but  I  will ;  any  thing 

Arh,  But  I  shall  name  the  thing 
Thy  conscience  will  not  suffer  thee  to  do. 

Bes,  I  would  fain  hear  that  thing,  [for  me ; 

Arh,  Why,  I  would  have  thee  get  my  sister 
Thou  understand'stme,  in  a  wicked  manner. 

Bes,  Oh,  you  would  have  a  bout  with  her? 
I'll  do't,  ril do't,  i'faith.  [ont? 

Arh.  Wilt  thou  ?  dost  thou  make  no  more 

Bes,  More?  No,  Why,  is  there  any  thing 
else?  If  there  be,  trust  me,  it  shall  be  done  too. 

Arh.  Hast  thou  no  greater  sense  of  such  a 
Thou  art  too  wicked  for  my  company,    [sin? 
Though  I  have  hell  within  me,  and  may'st  yet 
Corrupt  me  further !  Prithee,  answer  me. 
How  do  I  shew  to  thee  after  this  motion? 

Bes.  Why,  your  majesty  looks  as  well,  in 


my  opinion,  as  ever  you  did  since  you  wero 
bom.  [grant, 

Arh^  But  thou  appear'st  to  me,  after  thy 
The  ugliest,  loathed,  detestable  thing. 
That  fhave  ever  met  with.     Thou  nast  eyea 
like  flames  of  sulphur,  which,  methinks,  d^ 
Infection  on  me;  and  thou  hast  a  mouth  [dart 
Enough  to  take  me  in,  where  there  do  stand 
Four  rows  of  iron  teeth. 

Bes.  I  feel  no  such  thing:  But  'tis  no 
matter  how  Hook;  I'll  do  your  business  as 
well  as  they  that  look  better.  And  when  this  it 
disnatch'd,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  your  mother, 
tell  me,  and  you  shall  see  I'll  set  it  hard. 

Arh,  My  mother!  Heav'n  forgive  me,  to 
hear  this ! 
I  am  inspir'd  v^ith  horror.    Now  I  hate  thee 
Worse  than  my  sin  ;  which,  if  I  could  come  by. 
Should  suffer  death  eternal,  ne'er  to  rise 
In  any  breast  again.     Know,  I  will  die 
Languishing  mad,  as  I  resolve  I  shall. 
Ere  1  will  aeal  by  such  an  instrument  j 
Thou  art  too  sinful  to  employ  in  this. 
Out  of  the  world,  away ! 

Bes,  What  do  you  mean.  Sir? 

Arh,  Hung  round  with  curses,  take  thy  fear- 
ful flight 
Into  the  desarts ;  where,  'mongst  all  the  mon- 
If  thou  6nd*st  one  so  beastly  as  thyself,  [sters. 
Thou  shalt  be  held  as  innocent  1 

Bes,  Good  Sir        ■  ■  [thou,*' 

Arh,  If  there  were  no  such  instruments  as 
We  kings  could  never  act  such  wicked  deeds  I 
Seek  out  a  man  that  mocks  divinity,  [man. 
That  breaks  each  precept  both  of  God  and 
And  nature  too,  and  does  it  without  lust. 
Merely  because  it  is  a  law,  and  good,  [spoiK 
And  live  with  him ;  for  him  thou  canst  not 
Away,  I  say !— I  will  not  do  this  sin. 

[Exit  Bofsus, 
I'll  press  it  here,  'till  it  do  break  my  breast : 
It  heaves  to  ^t  out;  but  thou  art  a  sin. 
And,  spite  of  torture,  I  will  keep  thee  in. 

[Exit. 


ACT   IV. 


As  may  provoke  him,  at  one  instant,  feel 

His  double  faidt,  your  wrong,  and  his  owii 

rashness  ?  [may  win  him 

Pan,  I  have  sent  words  enough,  if  words 

From  his  displeasure ;  and  such  words,  I  hope» 


Enter  Gohrias,  Panikea,  and  Spaeonia, 

Gob,  TIJAVE  you  written,  madam? 

-^•*  Pan,  Yes,  good  Gohrias.      [words 
Goh,  And  with  a  kindness  and  such  wmntng 

*7  Jfthere  were  no  siich  instruments  as  thou,  &c.]  The  following  passage,  in  Shakespeare's 
King  John,  conveys  the  same  sentiment,  and  is  similar  to  this  before  us. 
It  is  the  curse  of  kings^  to  he  attended 
By  slaves  that  take  their  humours/or  a  toajrant. 
To  break  into  the  bloody  home  of  life : 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority. 
To  understand  a  law,  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dang  rous  majesty ;  when,  perchance,  itfrowm 
More  upon  humour,  than  advis*d  respect* 
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As  shall  gain  muefa  upon  his  goodness,  Gobrias. 
Yet  fearins,  since  they*retfaany,and  a  woman*8, 
A  poor  belief  may  follow,  I  have  woven 
As  many  truths  within  'cm,  to  speak  for  me, 
That  tf  he  be  but  gracious,  and  receive  *cm 

Gob.  Good  lady,  be  not  fearful:  Though 
he  should  not 
Give  you  your  present  end  in  this,  believe  it, 
You  snail  feel,  if  your  virtue  can  induce  you 
To  labour  out  this  tempest  (which,  I  know. 
Is  but  a  poor  proof  *gainst  your  patience) 
"  All  those  contents,  your  spirit  will  arrive  at. 
Newer  and  sweeter' to  you.  •  Your  royal  bro- 
ther. 
When  he  shall  once  collect  himself,  and  see 
How  far  he  has  been  asunder  from  himself. 
What  a  mere  stranger  to  his  golden  temper. 
Must,  from  those  roots  of  virtue,  never  aying. 
Though  somewhat  stopt  with  humour,  shoot 
again  [branches 

Into  a  thousand  glories,  bearing  his  fair 
High  as  our  hopes  can  look  at,  strait  as  justice, 
L(^cn  with  ripe  contents.    He  loves  you 

dearly, 
I  know  it,  and,  I  hope,  I  need  not  further 
Win  you  to  understand  it. 

Pan,  I  believe  it ; 
But,  howsoever,  I  am  sure  I  love  him  dearly: 
So  dearly,  that  if  any  thing  I  write 
For  my  enlarging  should  oeget  his  anger, 
Heav*n  be  a  witness  with  me,  and  my  faith, 
I  had  rather  live  entomb*d  here. 

Gob,  You  shall  not  feel  a  worse  stroke  than 
your  grief; 
I  am  sorry  'tis  so  sharp.     I  kiss  your  hand. 
And  this  night  will  deliver  this  true  story. 
With  diis  hand,  to  your  brother. 

Pan.  Peace  go  with  you !  You  are  a  good 
man.  [Exit  Gob. 

My  Spaconia,  why  are  you  ever  saclthus? 

Spa.  Oh,  dear  lady. 

Pan,  Prithee  discover  not  a  way  to  sadness. 
Nearer  than  I  have  in  me.  Our  two  sorrows 
Work,  like  two  eager  hawks,  who  shall  get 

highest. 
How  shall  I  lessen  thine?  for  mine,  I  fear. 
Is  easier  known  than  cur'd. 

Spa.  Heaven  comfort  both. 
And  give  yours  happy  ends,  however  I 
Fall  in  my  stubborn  fortunes. 

Pan.  Thb  but  teaches 
How  to  be  more  familiar  w^ith  our  sorrows. 
That  are  too  much  our  masters.    Good  Spa- 
How  shall  I  do  you  service?  [conia, 

^ta.    Noblest  lady,  [ness. 

You  make  me  more  a  slave  still  to  your  good- 
And  only  live  to  purchase  thanks  to  pay  you ; 
For  that  is  all  the  business  of  my  life  now. 


I  will  be  bold,  since  you  will  have  it  so. 
To  ask  a  noble  favour  of  you.  [a  virtue. 

Pan.  Speak  it ;  'tis  yours ;  for,  from  so  sweet 
No  ill  demand  has  issue.  [will 

Spa.  Then,  ever-virtuous,  let  me  beg  your 
In  helping  me  to  see  the  prince  Tigranes; 
With  whom  I'm  equal  prisoner,  ifnot  more. 

Part.  Reserve  me  to  a  greater  end,  Spaconia ; 
fiacurius  cannot  want  so  much  good-manners 
As  to  deny  your  gentle  visitation,  [mand. 
Though  you  came  only  with  your  own  com- 

Spa,  I  know  they  will  deny  me,  gracious 
Being  a  stranger,  and  so  little  fam'd,  [madam. 
So  utter  empty  of  those  excellencies 
That  tame  authority  :**  But  in  you,  sweet  lady, 
AH  these  are  natural;  beside,  a  pow'r 
Deriv'd  immediate  from  your  royal  brother. 
Whose  least  word  in  you  may  command  the 
kingdom.  [shall  carry. 

Pan.  More  than  my  word,  Spaconia,  you 
For  fear  it  fail  you. 

SpQ.  Dare  you  trust  a  token? 
Madam,  I  fear  I  am  grown  too  bold  a  beggar. 

Pan,  You  are  a  pretty  one;  and,  trust  me. 
It  joys  me  I  shall  do  a  good  to  you,        [lady. 
Though  to  myself  I  never  shall  be  happy. 
Here,  take  this  ring,  and  from  me  as  a  token 
Deliver  it :  I  think  they  will  not  stay  you. 
So,  all  your  own  desires  go  with  you,  lady  I 

Spa.  And  sweet  peace  to  your  Grace  I 

Pan.  Pray  Heav'n,  I  find  it!        [^Rteimi. 

Enter  Tigranes,  in  prison. 

Tigr.  Fool  that  I  am !  I  have  undone  myself. 
And  with  my  own  hand  tum'd  my  fortune 

round. 
That  was  a  fair  one.     I  have  childishly 
Play'd  with  my  hope  so  long,  'till  I  have 
broke  it,  fconia ! 

And  now  too  late  I  moum'd  for't.    Oh,  Spa- 
Thou  hast  found  an  even  way  to  thy  revenge 

now,  * 
Wliy  didst  thou  follow  me,  like  a  faint  shadow. 
To  wither  my  desires  ?  But,  wretched  fool. 
Why  did  I  plant  thee  'twixt  the  sun  and  me. 
To  make  me  freeze  thus?  why  did  I  prefer  her 
To  the  fair  princess?  Oh,  thou  fool,  thou  fool. 
Thou  family  of  fools,  live  Hke  a  slave  still ! 
And  in  thee  bear  thine  own  hell  and  thy  tor- 
ment; [lady. 
Thou  hast  deserv'd  it.     Couldst  thou  find  no 
But  she  that  has  thy  hopes,  to  put  her  to. 
And  hazard  all  thy  peace?  none  to  abuse. 
But  she  that  lov'd  tnee  ever,  poor  Spaconia? 
And  so  much  lov'd  thee,  that,  in  honesty 
And  honour,  thou  art  boimd  to  meet  her  vir- 
tues! 
She,  that  forgat  the  greatness  of  her  grief 


*•  So  utter  empty  of  those  excellencies 
That  tame  authority  ;]  The  oldest  quarto  in  I619  reads,  that  have^  &c  but  the  quarto's 
in  1631,  1661,  and  I676,  all  concur  in  giving  us  the  word  tame,  which,  without  doubt,  is  the 
tnic  reading.     She  means,  she  is  utterly  void  of  those  talents  that  can  have  any  controul  over 
ptople  in  office  and  power.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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And  miseriet^'*  (hat  must  follow  such  mad 

passions,  ^ 
Endless  and  wild  in  women !  she,  that  for  thee. 
And  with  thee,  left  her  liberty,  her  name. 
And  country!    You   have  paid  me,    equal 

heavens. 
And  sent  my  own  rod  to  correct  me  with, 
A  woman!  For  inconstancy  I'll  suffer; 
Lay  it  on.  Justice,  'till  my  soul  melt  in  me. 
For  my  unmanly,  beastly,  sudden  doting. 
Upon  a  new  face ;  after  all  my  oaths. 
Many,  and  strange  ones, 
I  feel  my  old  fire  flame  again  and  burn 
So  strons  and  violent,  that,  should  I  see  her 
Again,  me  grief,  and  that,  would  kill  me. 

Enter  Bacurius  and  Spaconia, 

Bac.  Lady, 
Your  token  1  acknowledge ;  you  may  pass; 
There  is  the  king. 

Spa,  I  thank  your  lordship  for  it  [Exit  Bat. 

Tigr.  She  comes,  she  comes!.  Shame  hide 
me  ever  from  her! 
'Would  I  were  bury'd,  or  so  far  remov'd  [her. 
Light  might  not  nnd  me  out!  I  dare  not  see 

Spa,  l*fiiy,  never  hide  yourself !  Or,  were 
youhia,  [centre. 

Where  earth  hides  all  her  riches,  near  her 
My  wrongs,  without  more  day,  would  light 
metovou:  '  [ness 

I  must  speak,  ere  I  die.    Were  all  your  great- 
Doubled  upon  you,  you're  a  peijur  d  man. 
And  only  mighty  in  your  wickedness  [prince! 
Of  wronging  women !  Thou  art  false,  false, 
I  live  to  see  It  i  poor  Spaconia  lives      [more ! 
To  tell  the^  thou  art  false  j^®   and  then  no 
She  lives  to  tell  thee,  thou  art  more  inconstant 
Than  all  ill  women  ever  were  together. 
Thy  faith  is  firm  as  raging  overflows. 
That  no  bank  can  command ;  as  lasting 
As  boys'  gay  bubbles,  blown  i'  th*  air  and 

broken. 
The  wind  is  fix'd  to  thee ;  and  sooner  shall 
The  beaten  mariner,  with  his  shrill  whistle. 
Calm  the  loud  murmur  of  the  troubled  main. 
And  strike  it  smooth  again,  than  thy  soul  fall 
To  have  peace  in  love  with  any :  THou  art  all 


That  all  good  men  must  hate ;  and  if  thy  story 
Shall  tell  succeeding  ages  what  thou  wert. 
Oh,  let  it  spare  me  m  it,  lest  true  lovers. 
In  pity  of  my  wrongs^  bum  thy  black  Iq^^eod, 
And  with  their  curses  shake  thy  sleepingashes  I 
Tigr,  Oh!  oh!  [out 

Spa.  The  destinies,  I  hope,  have  pointed 
Our  ends  alike,  that  thou  may'st  die  for  love. 
Though  not  for  me ;  for,  this  assure  thyself. 
The  princess  hates  thee  deadly,  and  will  sooner 
Be  won  to  marry  with  a  bull,  and  safer. 
Than  such  a  beast  as  thou  art.<— I  have  struck, 
I  fear,  too  deep;  beshrem'  me  for  it  I  Sir. 
This  sorrow  works  me,  like  a  cunning  friend- 
ship. 
Into  the  same  piece  with  it ;  'tis  ashamM ! 
Alas,  I  have  been  too  rugged.    Dear  my  lord, 
I  am  sorry  I  have  spoken  any  thing. 
Indeed  I  am,  thai  may  add  more  restraint 
To  that  too  much  you  have.    Good  Sir,  be 

pleas'd 
To  think  it  was  a  fault  of  love,  not  malice  j 
And  do  as  I  will  do^  forgive  it,  prince. 
I  do  and  can  forgive  the  greatest  sins 
To  me  you  can  repent  of.    Pray  believe. 
Tigr,  Oh,  my  dpaconia!  Oh,  thou  virtuooa 
Spa.  No  more;  the  kiug.  Sir.     [wornanl 

Enter  Arbaces,  Bacurius,  and  Mardonius. 

Arli.  Have  you  been  careful  of  our  nobl^ 
prisoner. 
That  he  want  nothing  fitting  for  his  greatness  ? 
Bac,  I  hope  his  grace  will  quit  me  for  my 

care.  Sir. 
Arh.  'Tis  well.     Royal  Tigranes,  health  ! 
Tigr,  More  than  the  strictness  of  this  place 
can  give,  Sir, 
I  offer  back  again  to  great  Arbaces. 
Arh,  We  tnank  you,  worthy  prince ;  ar>d 
pray  excuse  us. 
We  have  not  seen  you  since  your  beinff  here. 
I  hope  your  noble  usage  has  been  ecjual 
Witn  your  own  person :  Your  impnaoiuDent, 
If  it  be  any,  I  dare  say,  is  easy ; 
And  shall  not  outlast  two  days. 

Tigr.  I  thank  you. 
My  usage  here  has  been  the  same  it  was^ 


*5  And  miseriei  that  must  follow  such  mad  passions. 

Endless  and  wild  as  women  Fj  Why  must  Tigranes,  whilst  he  is  speaking  it\  praise  of  one 
woman,  a^use  all  women  in  general?  Besides,  had  he  a  mind  to  abuse  em,  and  apply  the  epi* 
thet  wild  to  them,  he  could  with  no  propriety  add  the  other,  endless,  I  hope,  I  have  restor'd 
the  true  particle,  which  gives  a  very  different  and  a  very  good  sense  to  the  whole  sentence,  i.  e. 
when  women,  so  weak  to  defend  themselves,  have  such  strong  passions  as  to  fly  their  friends, 
and  follow  a  prisoner  into  an  enemy's  country,  they  must  run  the  hazard  of  endless  and  wild 
miseries.  Or  if  the  epithets  endless  and  wild  be  apply'd  to  passions,  the  sense  will  be  much 
the  same,  and  the  emendation  as  necessary.  Mr.  Seward, 

5® poor  Spaconia  lives 

To  tell  thee  thou  art  false;  ancT  then  no  more."]  Mr.Sympson  asks.  Should  not  Spaconia 
then  have  held  her  tongue?  But  as  she  zoes  on,  he  thinks  the  passaee  corrupt,  and  reads,  and 
tell  thee  more  1  by  no  means  admit  the  change,  but  think  the  old  text  not  only  unexcep- 
tionable, but  much  preferable  to  tlie  new  one.  To  fell  ther  thou  art  false,  signifies,  to  shew 
thy  falsehood  in  its  true  colours,  which  she  accordingly  afterwards  paints  pretty  strongly.     And 

*  1  you  with  it.  Mr.  Sncard, 


thy  falsehood  in  its  true  colours,  which  she  accordingly  aftc 
then  no  more,  i.  c.  this  shall  be  the  last  time  1  will  upbraid  ; 
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Worthj  a  royal  conqueror.  For  my  restraint. 
It  came  unkindly,  because  much  urdook'd-for; 
But  1  must  bear  it. 

Jrb.  What  lady's  that,  Bacurius? 

Bae.  One  of  the  princess*  women,  Sir, 

Art,  I  fear'd  it.     Why  comes  she  hither? 

Bac,  To  speak  with  the  prince  Tigranes. 

Arb.  From  whom,  Bacurius? 

B^,  From  the  princess.  Sir. 

Jrb,  I  knew  I  had  seen  her. 

Mar.  His  fit  begins  to  take  him  now  again. 
Tb  a  strange  ferer,  and  'twill  shake  us  all 
anon,  I  fear.  'Would  he  were  well  cur*d  of 
this  raging  folly:  Give  me  the  wars,  where 
men  are  mad,  and  may  talk  what  they  list, 
and  held  the  bravest  fellows;  this  pelting 
prating  peace  is  good  for  nothing:  Drinking's 
a  virtue  to*  t 

Jrb,  I  see  there's  truth  in  no  man,  or  obe- 
dience. 
Bat  for  his  own  ends :  Why  did  you  let  her  in? 

Bac,  It  was  your  own  command  to  bar  none 

from  him :  [warrant. 

Besides,  the  princess  sent  her  ring.  Sir,  for  my 

Jrb.  A  toKcn  to  Tigranes,  did  she  not? 
Sii;  tdl  truth. 

BoCv  I  do  not  use  to  lye,  Sir. 
!»  no  way  I  eat,  or  live  by,  and  I  think 
This  is  no  token.  Sir. 

Mar,  This  combat  has  imdone  him :  If  he 
had  been  well  beaten,  he  had  been  temperate. 
I  shall  never  see  him  handsome  again,  till  he 
hare  a  horseman's  staff  yok'd  tnrough  his 
shonlders,  or  an  arm  broke  with  a  bullet. 

Arb.  I  am  trifled  with. 

Bac.  Sir? 

Arb.  I  know  it,  ai  I  know  thee  to  be  false. 

Mar.  Now  the  clap  comes.- 

Bac.  You  never  knew  me  so.  Sir,  I  dare 

speak  it;  [better 

And,  durst  a  worse  man  tell  me,  though  my 

Mar.  "Tis  well  said,  by  my  soul. 

Arb.  Sirrah,  you  answer  as  you  liad  no  life. 

Bac.  That  I  fear.  Sir,  to  lose  nobly. 

Arb.  I  say.  Sir,  once  again— 

Bac.  You  may  say  what  you  please.  Sir : 
Would  I  miffht  do  so. 

Arb'  I  will.  Sir;  and  say  openly,  this  wo- 
man carries  letters:  By  my  life,  1  know  she 
carries  letters ;  this  woman  does  it. 

Mar.  'Would  Bessus  were  here,  to  take  her 
aside  and  search  her ;  he  would  quickly  tell 
70Q  what  she  carried.  Sir. 


Arb.  I  have  found  it  out,  this  woman  car- 
ries letters. 

Mar,  If  this  hold,  'twill  be  an  ill  world  for 
bawds,  chamber-maids,  and  post- boys.  I 
thank  Heav'n,  I  have  none  but  his  letters- 
patents,  things  of  his  own  inditing. 

Arb.  Prince,  this  cunning  cannot  do't. 

Tigr^  Do  what,  Sir?  I  reach  you  not. 

Arb.  It  shall  not  serve  your  turn,  prince. 

Tigr.  Serve  m}r  turn.  Sir? 

A^.  Ay,  Sir,  it  shall  not  serve  your  turn. 

Tigr.  Be  plainer,  good  Sir. 

Arb.  This  woman  shall  carry  no  more  let- 
ters back  to  your  love  Panthea;  by  Heav'n, 
she  shall  not;  I  say  she  shall  not 

Mar.  This  would  make  a  saint  swear  like  a 
soldier,  and  a  soldier  like  a  Termagant.^' 

Tigr.  This  beats  me  more,  king,  than  tht 
blows  you  cave  me. 

Arb.  Take  'em  away  both,  and  together  let 
them  prisoners  be,  strictly  and  closely  kept ; 
or,  sirrah,  your  life  shall  answer  it;  and  let 
nobody  speak  with  'em  hereafter. 

Tigr.  Well,  I  am  subject  to  you. 
And  must  endure  these  passions : 

Spa.  This  is  th*  imprisonment  I  have  look'd 
for  always. 
And  the  dear  place  I  would  choose. 

lExeunt  Tigr.  Spa.  Bac. 

Mar.  Sii,  have  you  done  well  now? 

Arb.  Dare  you  reprove  it? 

Mar.  No. 

Arb.  You  must  be  crossing  me. 

Mar.  I  have  no  letters.  Sir,  to  anger  you. 
But  a  dry  sonnet  of  my  corporal's,  [Sir. 

To  an  old  suttler's  wife;  and  that  I'll  bum, 
'Tis  like  to  prove  a  fine  age  for  the  ignorant. 

Arb.  How  dar'st  thou  so  often  forfeit  thy 
life? 
Thou  know'st  'tis  In  my  pow'r  to  taHe  it. 

Mar.  Yes,  and  I  know  you  wo*  not;  or, 
if  you  do,  you'll  miss  it  quickly. 

Arb.  Why? 

Mar.  Who  shall  tell  you  of  these  childish 
follies. 
When  I  am  dead  ?  who  shall  put  to  his  pow'r 
To  draw  those  virtues  out  of^  a  flood  of  hu- 
mours, [again? 
When  they  are  drown'd,  and  makQ.'em  shine 
No,  cut  my  head  off:  '  [t^orse. 
Then  you  may  talk,  ancf  bebeli«v*d,  and  grow 
And  have  your'too-self-glorious  temper  rock'd 
Into  a  deep  sleep,^^an^  the  kingdom  with  you; 


'*  '  and  a  soldier  like  Termagant.]  Termagant  was  an  old  swearing,  swaggering  cha- 

ncier, well  known  for  some  centuries  past.     It  is  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  his  Hamlet; 
b? Spenser  In  his  Fairy-Queen;  by  Chaucer  in  his  Taleaof  SirThopas,  and  in  several  old  plays. 
/  X5  /  r  ^^  Theobald. 

TerwMTant  was  a  Saracen  deity,  very  clamorous  and.violent  in  the  old  moralities.     Percy. 
'*  Ar  i  !,ave  your  toorself- glorious  temper  rot 

I'i! )  a  diip  sleep.']  Besides  the  impropriety  of  rotting  into  sleep,  the  expression  is  too 
«air^  ior  tLe  ciiaracter  of  Mardonius;  who,  though  bold  and  honest,  is  not  abusive.     I  hope 

I  have  re: lor.  d  luj  original  word.  Mr.  Seward. 

Ihii  cmcnilatiou  b  f»nelv  imagined;  and  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  three  verses  that 

i^'^.ow.  Mr,  Theobald". 
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Till  foreign  swords  be  in  your  throats,  and 

slaughter 
Be  every  whereabout  you,  like  your  flatterers. 
Do,  kill  roe! 

Arb,  Prithee,  be  tamer,  good  Mardonius. 
Thou  know'st  1  love  thee ;  nay,  I  honour  thee; 
Believe  it,  good  old  soldier,  I  am  thine : 
But  I  am  rack'd  clean  from  myself!    Bear 

with  me! 
Woo*t  thou  bear  with  me,  my  Mardonius? 

Enter  Gobrias. 

Mar,  There  comes  a  good  man;  love  him 
too;  he's  temperate; 
You  may  live  to  have  need  of  such  a  virtue : 
Rage  is  not  still  in  fashion. 

Arb,  Welcome,  good  Gobrias.        [Grace. 

Gob,  My  service,  and  this  letter,  to  your 

Arb,  From  whom?  [beauty. 

Gob,  'From  the  rich  mine  of  virtue  and 
Your  mournful  sister. 

Arb,  She  is  in  prison,  Gobrias,  is  she  not  ? 

Gob,  She  is.  Sir,  till  your  pleasure  do  en- 
large her. 
Which  on  my  knees  I  beg.     Oh,  'tis  not  fit. 
That  all  the  sweetness  of  the  world  in  one. 
The  youth  and  virtue  that  would  tame  Avild 
ty^rs,  [ners. 

And  wilder  people,  that  have  known  no  man- 
Should  live  tnus  clobter'd  up !  For  your  lo\  e's 

sake. 
If  there  be  any  in  that  noble  heart 
To  her,  a  wretched  lady,  and  forlorn ; 
Or  for  her  love  to  you,  which  is  as  much 
As  nature  and  obedience  ever  gave. 
Have  pity  on  her  beauties.  [too  fair, 

Arb,  Fray  thee,  stand  up :  ^Tis  true,  she  is 
And  all  these  commendations  but  her  own : 
*  Would  thou  hadst  never  so  commended  her. 
Or  I  ne'er  liv'd  to  have  heard  it,  Gobrias ! 
If  thou  but  knew'st  the  wrong  her  beauty  does 

•    her. 
Thou  would'st,  in  pity  of  her,  be  a  lyar. 
Thy  iznorance  has  drawn  thee,  wretched  man. 
Whither  myself,  nor  thou,  canst  well  tell. 

Oh,  my  fate! 
I  think  she  loves  me«  but  I  fear  another 
Is  deeper  in  her  heart :  How  think'st  thou, 
Gobrias? 

Gob.  I  do  beseech  your  Grace,  believe  it  not; 
For,  let  me  perish,  if  it  be  not  false! 
Good  Sir,  read  her  letter. 

Mar.  This  love,  or  what  a  devil  it  is,  I 
know  not,  begets  more  mischief  than  a  wake. 
I  had  rather  be  well  beaten,  starv'd,  or  lousy, 
than  live  within  the  air  on't.  He,  that  had 
seen  this  brave  fellow  charge  through  a  grove 
of  pikes  but  t'other  day,  and  look  upon  him 
now,  will  ne'ef  believe  his  eyes  again.  If  he 
continue  thus  hut  two  days  more,  a  taylor  may 
beat  him,  with  one  hand  tied  behind  him. 

Arb.  Alas,  she  would  be  at  liberty  j 
And  there  be  thousand  re«isons,  Gobrias; 
Thousands,  that  will  deny't; 
Which,  if  she  knew,  she  would  contentedly 


Be  where  she  is,  and  bless  her  virtues  Jbr  it. 
And  me,  though  she  were  closer:  She  woak!. 
Good  man,  indeed,  she  would.         [Gobrias; 

Gob,  Then,  good  Sir,  for  her  satisfaction. 
Send  for  her,  and,  with  reason,  make  her 
Why  she  must  live  thus  from  you.        [know 

Arb,  1  will.  Go  bring  her  to  me.  [^Exeuni, 

Enter  Bestus,  two  Swordsmen,  and  a  boy. 

Bes.  You're  very  welcome,  both  I    Some 
stools  there,  boy ; 
And  reach  a  table.     Gentlemen  o*  th*  sword. 
Pray  sit,  without  more  compliment.  Be  gone, 

child! 
I  have  been  curious  in  the  searching  of  yon. 
Because  I  understand  you  wise  and  valiant  per- 
sons. 

1  StiJ,  We  understand  ourselves.  Sir. 

Bcs.  Nay,  gentlemen,  and  dear  friends  o' 
th'  sword. 
No  compliment,  I  pray ;  but  to  the  cause 
I  hang  upon,  whicn,  in  few,  is  my  honour. 

2  Sw.  You  cannot  hang  too  much,  Sir,  for 
But  to  your  cause.  [your  honour. 

Bes,  Be  wise,  and  speak  truth. 
My  first  doubt  is,  my  beating  bv  my  prince. 
1  Sw,    Stay  there  a  little.  Sir:    Do  you 
doubt  a  beating? 
Or,  haveyou  had  a  beating  by  your  prince? 
Bes.  (Gentlemen  o'  the  sword,  my  prince 

has  beaten  me. 
^  Sw,  Brother,  what  think  you  of  this  case? 

1  Sw.  If  he  has  beaten  him,  the  case  is 
clear.  [case. 

2  Sw.  If  he  has  beaten  him,  I  grant  the 
But  how?  we  cannot  be  too  subtle  in.  this  bu- 
I  ssy ,  but  how  ?  [siness. 

Bes.  Even  with  his  royal  hand. 
i  Sw.  Was  it  a  blow  of  love  or  indignation? 
Bes.  *Twas  twenty  blows  of  indignation, 
gentlemen ; 
Besides  two  blows  o'  th'  face. 

2  Sw.  Those  blows  o*  th'  face  have  made  a 
new  cause  on't ; 
The  rest  were  but  an  honourable  rudeness. 

1  Sw,  Two  blows  o*  th'  face,  and  given  by 
a  worse  man,  I  must  confess,  a§  the  sword- 
men  say,  had  turn'd  the  business :  Mark  roc, 
brother,  by  a  worse  man :  But,  being  by  his 
prince,  had  they  been  ten,  and  those  ten  drawn 
ten  teeth,  besides  the  hazard  of,  his  nose  for 
ever;  all  this  had  been  but  favours.  This  is 
my  flat  opinion,  which  I'll  die  in. 

2  Sw.  The  king  may  do  much,  captain,  be- 
lieve it ;  for  had  he  crack'd  your  skull  through, 
like  a  bottle,  or  broke  a  rib  or  two  with  toss- 
ing of  you,  yet  you  had  lost  no  honour.  This 
is  strange,  vou  may  imagine,  but  this  is  truth 
now,  captain.  [men. 

Bes,  1  will  be  glad  to  embrace  it,  gentle- 
But  how  far  may  he  strike  me? 

I  Sw.  There  is  another;  a  new  cause  rising 
from  the  time  and  distance,  in  which  I  will 
deliver  my  opinion.  He  may  strike,  beat,  or 
ca^lse  to  be  beaten ;  for  these  are  natural  to 
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man:  Yoiir  mincer  t  say,  minr  beat yoaao  far 
forth  as  hb  dominion  reachetn  j  that*s  for  the 
iltttance;  the  tune,  ten  miles  a-day,  I  take  it. 

2  Sw.  Brother,  you  err,  'tis  fiAecni  miles  a- 
His  stage  is  ten,  his  beatings  are  fifteen,  [day; 

Bes.  *Tis  of  the  longest,  but  we  snEjects 
must— a-  [virtuous. 

i  i$u7.  Be  sul^t  to  it:  You  are  wise  aiul 

Bes,  Obedience  ever  makes  that  noble  use 
To  which  I  dedicate  my  beaten  body.   [on*t, 
I  must  trouble  you  a  little  further,  gentlemen 
o*  th*  swora. 

S  Sto.  No  trouble  at  aH  to  us,  Sir,  if  we  may 
Profit  your  understanding ;  We  are  bound, 
Bv  virtue  of  our  calling,  to  utter  our  opinions, 
^lortly,  and  discretely.  ^  [kick'd. 

Bet.  My  sorest  business  is,  I  have  been 

ft  Sw.  How  far.  Sir? 

Bet.  Not  to  •flatter  myself  in  it,  all  over:  ^^ 
My  sword  lost,  but  not  fbrc'd ;  for  discretely 
I  rendered  it,  to  save  that  imputation. 

1  Sw,  It  shew'd  discretion,  the  best  port  pf 
valour.  [ponder  on*t : 

.  S  Sw,  Brother,  this  is  a  pretty  case;  pray 
Our  friend  here  has  been  kick'd. 

1  Sw.  He  has  so,  brother.        [down  here, 

S  Sw.  Sorely,  he  says.  Now,  had  he  set 
Upon  the  mere  kick,  *t  had  been  cowardly. 

1  Sw.  I  think,  it  had  been  cowardly,  indeed. 

2Sw.  But  our  friend  has  redeem'd  it,  in  de- 
livering 
His  sword  without  compulsion;  and  that  man 
That  took  it  of  him,  I  pronounce  a  weak  one. 


And  his  kicks  nullities. 

He  shodd  have  kick'd  him  af^r  the  delivery. 

Which  is  the  confirmation  of  a  coward. 

t  Sw.  Brother,'!  take  it,  you  mistake  the 
question ; 
For,  say,  that  I  were  kick*d. 

2  Sw.  I  must  not  say  so;  [man. 

Nor  I  must  not  hear  it  spoke  by  th*  tongue  of 
You  kickM,*  deer  brother  1  You're  merry. 

1  Sw.  But  put  the  ease,  I  were  kick'd. 

2  Sw.  Let  them  put  it,  that  are  things  weary 
of  their  lives,  and  know  not  honour!  Put  the 
case,  you  were  kick'd ! 

1  Sw.  I  do  not  say,  I  was  kick'd. 

2  Sw.  Nor  no  silly  creature  that  wears  his 
head  without  a  case,  his  soul  in  a  skin-coat. 
You  kick'd,  dear  brother !  [shall  do, 

Bes.  Nay,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  what  we 
Truly  and  honestly.  <70od  Sirs,  to  th^  question. 

1  Sw.  Why,  then,  I  say,  suppose  your  boy 
kick'd,  captoio. 

'2  Sw.  The  boy,  may  be  suppos'd,  is  liable. 
But,  kick  my  brother!  [friend. 

1  tSw.  A  foolish  forward  zeal.  Sir,  in  mv 
But  to  the  boy :  Suppose,  the  boy  were  kick'd. 

Bes.  I  do  suppose  it. 

1  Sw.  Has  your  boy  a  sword?  [too. 

Bes.  Surely,  no;  I  pray,  suppose  a  sword 

1  Sw.  I  do  snppose  ic  You  grant,  yeur 
"boy  was  kick'd  then. 

2  Sw.  By  no  means,  captain ;  let  it  be  sup- 
posed stillj  the  word  *  grant'  makes  hot  for  us. 

1  Sw.  I  say,  this  must  be  granted.^^ 


^'  Not  toflcUter  myse\fin  it,  all  over;  my  sword  forc'd,  hut  not  lost.]  This  is  as  absurd  and 
ridiculous  a  transposition  (made  through  the  error  of  the  copyists,  or  at  press)  as  we  shall  meet 
with  in  haste.  Though  Bessus  was  by  nature  and  habit  a  Ijrar,  yet  here  he  meant  to  represent 
the  state  of  his  case  seriously  to  the  Sword-men,  to  ha^e  their  ^opinion  upon  it.  We  find  in  a 
preceding  scene,  that,  upon  Bacurius  discovering  him  to  be  a  notorious  poltibn,  he  orders  him 
to  unbuckle  and  deliver  up  his  sword.  Bessus  obeys,  and  does  it  with  a  Gasconade;  saying  it 
is  a  pretty  kilt,  and  \f  his  lordship  takes  an  affection  to  it,  with  all  his  heart  heHl  present  %t  to 
him  for  a  new-year' s-g^ft.  How  then  was  his  sword  ybrc'c^  from  him?  It  was  not;  for  he  im- 
mediately sul^oins  here  to  the  Sword-men  ;.ybr  /  discretely  rendered  it,  to  save  that  imputation. 
All  the  editions  concur  in  the  blunder;  and,  I  imagine,  the  most  accurate  readers  may  have 
slipped  over  this  absurdity.  Let  the  two  words  fore* d  arid  lost  diange  pftaces,  and  then  all  b 
ctear,  and  the  fact  truly  stated.  Mr.  Theobald. 

^  1  Sw.  J  say,  this  mvai  be  granted. 
2  Sw.  This  must  ^e  granted,  brother? 

1  Sw.  Ay,  this  must  be  granted. 

2  Sw.  Still  this  must.]  The  poets  here  are  lirttng  (I  was  ahnost  going  to  say,  invidiously) 
at  a  passagMn  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus.  ^ 

————————  //  is  d  mind 

That  shall  renuUn  a  poison  where  it  t#. 

Not  poison  afA  further. 
Xkn.    Shall  remain  f 

Hear  uou  this  triton  if  the  minnows?  Mark  you 

His  iwsolute  shall? 
Com.  *  Twos  from  the  Cation. 
Cor.   Sh^» 

Have  you  thus 

Giv*n  Hydra  here  to  chuse  ah  officer, 

'IThat  with  his  peremptory  shall 

■  ney  choose  their  magistrate! 


Vol, 


And  such  a  one  as  ne,  who  puts  his  shall, 
fitrpopti/ar  shall,  ^e. 
I.  O 


Mr.  Theobald. 
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S  Suj,  This  xniist  be  granted,  brother  ? 
1  Suj,  Ay,  this  must  be  granted. 
9  Sto,  Stdi,  this  must? 
I  Sw,  I  say,  this  must  be  granted. 
•  2  Sw,  Ay!  give  me  the  musts^^ain!  Bro- 
ther, you  palter. 

1  Sw,  I  wilt  not  hear  you,  wasp.^* 

2  Sw,  Brother,  I  say  you  palter;  the  must 
three  times  together !  I  wear  as  sharp  steel  as 
another  man,  and  my  fox  bites  as  deep.^* 
Musted,  my  dear  brother!  But  to  the  cause 
again. 

Bes,  Nay,  look  you,  gentlemen !    ' 
2  Sw,  In  a  wora,  I  ha'  done. 

1  Sw,  A  tall  man,  but  intemperate;  'tis 
great  pity.  Once  more,  suppose  the  Doy  kick'd. 

2  Sw,  Forward. 

1  Sw,  And,  being  thoroughly  kick'd, 
laughs  at  the  kicker. 

2  Sto,  So  much  for  us.   Proceed. 

1  Sw.  And  in  this  beaten  scorn,  as  I  may 
call  it, 

Delirers  up  his  weapon  9  where  lies  the  error? 
Bes,  It  lies  i'  th  beating.  Sir:  I  found  it 
four  days  since. 

2  Sw,  The  error,  and  a  sore  one,  as  I  take  it. 
Lies  in  the  thing  kicking. 

Bes,  I  understand  that  well;  'tis  sore,  in- 
deed. Sir,  [did  it. 

1  Sw.  That  18  according  to  the  man  that 

2  Sw.  There  springs  a  new  branch :  Whose 
was  the  foot? 

Bes,  A  lord's. 

1  Sw,  The  cause  is  mighty;  but,  had  it 
been  two  lords,  [clear. 

And  both  had  kick'd  you,  if  you  laugh'd,  'tis 

Bes,  I  did  laugh ; 
But  how  will  that  help  me,  gentlemen? 

2  Sw.  Yes,  k  shall  help  you,  if  you  laugh'd 

aloud.       ' 

Bes,  As  loud  as  a  kick'd  man  could  laugh, 
I  laugh'd.  Sir.  [known 

1  Sw.  My  reason  now :  The  valiant  man  is 
By  suffering  and  contemning;  you  have 
£nough  of  both,  and  you  are  valiant. 


2  Sw,  If  he  be  sure  he  has  been  kidi'd 
enough :  [ther. 

For  that  brave  sufferance  you  speak  of,  bio- 
Consists  not  in  a  beating  and  away. 
But  in  a  cudgel'd  body,  from  eighteen 
To  eight-and-thirty ;  m  a  head  rebuk'd 
With  pots  of  all  size,^^  daggers,  stools,  and 

bed-staves:     ► 
This  shews  a  valiant  man.-  J[proudest; 

Bes.  Then  I  am  valiant,  as  valiant  as  tht 
For  these  are  all  familiar  things  to  me; 
Familiar  as  my  sleep,  or  want  of  money : 
All  my  whole  body's  but  one  bruise,  with 

bating. 
I  think  I  have  been  cudgel'd  with  all  nations. 
And  almost  all  religions.  [valiant; 

2  Sw,  Embrace  him,  brother!  this  man  u 
I  know  it  by  myself,  he's  valiaipt. 

1  Std.  Captain,  thou  art  a  valiant  gentleman, 
To  bide  upon,  a  very  valiant  man.       [request 

Bes.  My  equal  friends  o'  th'  sword,  I  must 
Your  hands  to  this. 

2  Sw,  'Tis  fit  it  should  be.  [within. 
Bes.  Boy,  get  some  wine,  and  pen  and  ink, 

Am  I  clear,  gentlemen  ? 

1  Sw,  Sir,  when  the  world  has  taken  no- 
tice what  we  have  done,  [steel. 

Make  much  of  your  ()ody ;  for  I'll  pawn  my 
Men  will  be  coyer  of  their  legs  hereafter. 

Bes,  I  must  request  you  go  along,  and  tes- 
tify to  the  lord  Bacurius,  whose  foot  nas  struck 
me,  how  you  find  my  cause. 

2  Sw.  We  will ;  and  tell  that  lord  he  must 
'  berul'd;  ,  [ship. 
Or  there  be  those  abroad,  will  rule  his  lord- 

lExeuni. 

Enter  Arhaces  at  one  door,  and  Gohrias  and 
Panth^a  at  another. 

Gob,  Sir,  here's  the  princess. 

Arh.  Leave  us,  then,  alone; 
For  the  main  cause  of  her  imprisonment 
Must  not  be  heard  by  any  but  herself. 

\_Ejnt  Gobrias. 


55  I  Sw.  I  will  not  hearyou^  wasp.]  Here  again  is  a  sneer  upon  that  celebrated  quarrelling 
scene  betwixt  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  Shakespeare's  Julius  Cssar. 


•Must  I  budge? 


Must  I  observe  you  ?  Must  I  stand  and  crouch 

Under  your  testy  humour?  By  the  gods. 

You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 

Tho'  it  do  split  you.    For,  from  this  day  forth, 

ril  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter. 

When  you  are  wUspish.  Mr,  Theobald, 

'•  My  fox  bites  as  deep,  fe^c]  Our  authors  use  the  word /or,  to  signify  a  sword,  in  Philaster, 
as  well  as  here.     It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  same  sense,  in  Shakespeare.  R. 

37  . in  a  head  rebuked,  ^c."]  There  is  a  pleasant  passage  in  Plautus's  Persian 

about  Parasites,  whom  he  styles  hard-headed  fellows,  because  they  nad  frequently  things 
thrown  at  their  pates. 

His  cognomentum  erat  duris  capitonibus. 

Casaubon  has  this  note  upon  the  place.  Olim  inter  alia  instrumenta  perditi  luxHts,  &  mutuLe 
in  triclinia  irferri  solita ;  quas  sape,  ubi  incaluissent,  in  capita  sibi  invicem  illi  serunt,  Hine 
dicti  propterea  Parasiti,  dun  capitones.  Mr,  Sympson. 
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You*  re  welcome,  sitter;  and  I  would  to  Hear'n 
I  could  so  bid  you  by  another  name. 
If  you  above  love  not  such  sins  as  these. 
Circle  my  heart  with  thoughts  as  cold  as  snow. 
To  quench  these  rising  &mes  that  harbour 
here. 

Pan.  Sir,  does  it  please  you  I  shall  speak? 

Arh.  Please  me? 
Av,  more  than  all  the  art  of  music  can. 
Thy  speech  doth  please  me ;  for  it  ever  sounds 
As  thou  brought*st  joyful  unexpected  news: 
And  yet  it  is  not  fit  thou  shouldst  be  heard ; 
I  pray  thee,  think  so. 

Pan.  Be  it  so;  I  will. 
Am  I  the  first  that  ever  had  sf  wrong 
So  far  from  being  fit  to  have  redress. 
That  'twas  unfit  to  hear  it?  I  will  back 
To  prison,  rather  than  disquiet  you. 
And  wait  till  it  be  fit. 

Arb,  No,  do  not  go ; 
For  I  will  hear  thee  with  a  serious  thought: 
I  have  cdlected  all  that's  man  about  me     * 
Together  strongly,  and  I  am  resolv'd 
To  near  thee  largely :  But  I  do  beseech  thee. 
Do  not  come  nearer  to  me ;  for  there  is 
SomethinK  in  that,  that  wiH  undo  us  both. 

Pan.  Alas,  Sir,  am  I  venom  ? 

Arb,  Yes,  to  me ; 
Though,  of  thyself,  I  think  thee  to  be  in 
As  equal  a  degree  of  heat  or  cold. 
As  nature  can  make :  Yet,  as  unsound  men 
Convert  the  sweetest  and  the  nourishing*st 

meats 
Into  diseases,  so  shall  I,  distempered. 
Do  thee :  I  pray  thee,  draw  no  nearer  to  me. 

Pan.  Sir,  this  is  that  I  would :  I  am  of 
late  [thus 

Shut  from  the  world,  and  wl^  it  should  be 
Is  all  I  wish  to  know. 

Arh.  WTiy,  credit  me, 
Fanthea,  credit  me,  that  am  thy  brother,. 
Thy  loving  brother,  that  there  is  a  cause 
SotHcient,  yet  unfit  for  thee  to  know. 
That  might  undo  thee  e^•erlastingly, 
Only  to  near.     Wilt  thou  but  credit  this? 
By  fieav'n,  Uis  true ;  believe  it,  if  thou  can*st. 

Pan.  Children  and  fools  are  ever  credulous. 
And  I  am  both,  1  think,  for  I  believe. 
If  Tou  dissemble,  be  it  on  your  head! 
3'li  back  unto  my  prison.     Yet,  methinks, 
I  might  be  kept  m  some  place  where  you  are; 
For  m  myself  1  find,  1  know  not  what 
To  call  it,  but  it  is  a  great  desire 
To  see  you  often.  [mean  ? 

Arb.  Fie,  you  come  in  a  step ;  what  do  you 
Dear  sister,  do  not  so!  Alas,  Panthea, 
Where  I  am  would  you  be?  why,  that*s  the 

cause 
You  are  imprisonM,  that  you  may  not  be 
Where  1  am. 

Pan.  Then  I  must  endure  it.  Sir.    Heav'n 
keep  you ! 

Arb.  iNay,  you  shall  hear  the  cause  in  short, 

Panthea;  [me, 

And,  when  tiiou  hear'st  it,  thou  will  blush  for 


And  hanff  thy  head  down  like  a  violet 
Full  of  the  morning's  dew.    There  is  a  way 
To  gain  thy  freedom ;  but,  *tis  such  a  one 
As  puts  thee  in  worse  bondage,  and  I  know 
Thou  wouldst  encounter  fire,  and  make  a  proof 
Whether  the  gods  have  car^  of  innocence. 
Rather  than  follow  it:  Know,  that  I've  lost. 
The  only  difference  betwixt  man  and  beast. 
My  reason. 

jPan,  Heav*n  forbid ! 

Arb.  Nay,  it  is  gone; 
And  I  am  left  as  far  without  a  bound 
As  the  wild  ocean,  that  obeys  the  winds; 
Each  sudden  passion  throws  me  where  it  lists. 
And  overwhelms  all  that  oppose  my  will. 
I  have  beheld  thee  with  a  lustful  eye ; 
My  heart  is  set  on  wickedness,  to  act 
Such  sins  with  thee,  as  I  have  been  afraid 
To  think  of.    If  thou  dar*st  consent  to  this. 
Which,  I  beseech  thee,  do  not,  thou  may'st 
_    gain 

Thy  liberty,  and  yield  me  a  content; 
If  not,  thy  dwelling  must  be  dark  and  close. 
Where  I  may  never  see  thee:  For,  Heav'n 

knows. 
That  laid  this  punishment  upon  my  pride. 
Thy  sight  at  some  time  will  enforce  my  mad- 
To  make  a  start  e'en  to  thy  ravishing,     [ness 
Now  spit  upon  me,  and  call  all  reproaches 
Thou  canst  devise  together,  and  at  once 
Hurl  *em  against  me;  for  I  am  a  sickness 
As  killing  as  the  plague,  ready  to  seize  thee. 

Pan.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  revile  the  |sing! 
But  it  is  true,  that  I  shall  rather  choose 
To  search  out  death,  that  else  would  search 

out  me. 
And  in  a  grave  sleep  with  my  innocence. 
Than  welcome  such  a  sin.    It  is  my  fate ; 
To  these  cross  accidents  I  was  ordam'd. 
And  must  have  patience ;  and,  but  that  my 

eyes 
Have  more  of  woman  in  *em  than  pny  heart, 
I  would  not  weep.    Peace  enter  you  again ! 

Arb.  Farewell;  and,  good  Panthea,  pray 
for  me, 
(Thy  prayers  are  pure)  that  I  may  find  a  death. 
However  soon,  before  my  passions  grow. 
That  they  forget  what  I  desire  is  sin ; 
For  thither  they  are  tending :  If  that  happen. 
Then  1  shall  force  thee,  tho*  thou  wert  a 

virgin 
By  vow  to  Heaven,  and  shall  pull  a  heap 
Of  strange,  yet  uninvented,  sm  upon  me. 

Pan.  Sir,  I  will  pray  for  you ,  yet  you  shall 
It  is  a  sullen  fate  that  governs  us :         [knmv 
For  I  could  wish,  as  heartily  as  you, 
I  were  no  sister  to  you;  I  should  then 
Embraceyour  lawful  love,  sooner  than  health. 

Arb.  Couldst  thou  affect  me  tlien? 

Pan.  So  perfectly. 
That,  as  it  is,  1  /le'er  shall  sway  my  heart 
To  like  another. 

Arb.  Then  I  curse  my  birth ! 
Must  this  be  added  to  my  miseries. 
That  thou^art  willing  too?  Is  there  no  stop 
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To  our  full  happiness,  but  these  mere  sounds. 
Brother  and  sister? 

Pan,  There  is  nothing  els;, . 
But  these,  alas !  will  separate  us  more 
Than  twenty  worlds  betwixt  us. 

Arb,  I  have  liv'd 
To  conquer  men,  a^  now  am  overthrown 
Qnly  by  words,  brother  and  sister.    Where 
Have  tnose  words  dwelling?  I  will  find  *em 

out,; 
And  utterfy  destroy  *cm ;  but  they  are 
Not  to  be  sraspM :  Let  theip  be  men  or  beasts. 
And  I  will  cut  'cm  from  tlie  earth ;  or  towns. 
And  I  will  ra*e *em,  and  then  blow *emup : 
Let  'em  be  seas,  and  I  will  drink  *em  off. 
And  yet  have  unquenchM  fire  left  in  my  breast : 
Let  'em  be  any  thinj  but  metely  voice. 

Pan,  But  'tis  not  m  the  pow'r  of  any  force. 
Or  policy,  to  conquer  them. 

Arlf.  Panthea, 
\Vhat  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  stand  firmly  here,^ 
And  gaze  our  eyes  out?  - 

Pan,  'Would  I  could  do  sol 
But  I  shall  weep  out  mine. 

Arh,  Accursed  man. 
Thou  bought'st  thy  reason  at  too  dear  a  rate; 
For  thou  hast  all  tny  actions  bounded  in 
With  curious  rules,  when  ev'ry  beast  is  free: 
What  is  there  that  acknowledges  a  kindred, ' 
'  But  wretched  man?  Who  ever  saw  the  bull 
Fearfulfy  leave  the  heifer  that  he  lik'd. 
Because  they  had  one  dam? 

Pqn,  Sir,  I  disturb 


You  and  myself  too;  *twet%  better  I  were 
Rone. 

Arh.  I  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  I  was ; 
Stay,  we  will  love  just  as  becomes  our  btrtht» 
No  otherwise :  Brothers  and  sisters  may 
Walk  hand  in  hand  togeth^ ;  so  will  we. 
Come  nearer :  Is  there  any  hurt  in  thist 

Pan,  I  hope  not. 

Arb.  Faith,  there  is  none  at  all : 
And  tell  me  truly  now^  is  there  not  one 
You  love  above  me? 

Pan.  No,  by  Heav'n.  [sister; 

Arb,  Why,  yet  you  sent  unto  Tigranet^ 

Pan.  True, 
But  for  another :  For  the  truth»   ■ 

Arb.  No  more. 
I'll  credit  thee;  thou  canst  not  lie. 
Thou  art  all  truth. 

Pan,  But  is  there  nothing  else. 
That  we  may  do,  but  only  yralk  ?  Methtnks, 
Brothers  ana  sisters  lawfully  may  kiss. 

'Arb,  And  so  they  may,  Panthea ;  so  will  we ; 
And  kiss  ag^in  too ;  we  were  tpo  scrupulous 
And  foolbh,  but  we  will  be  so  no  more. 

Pan.  If  you  have  any  mercy,  let  me  go 
To  prison,  to  my  death*  to  any  thing : 
I  feel  a  sin  growing  upon  my  blood. 
Worse  than  all  these,  notter  than  yours,  fdo  ? 

Arb.  That  is  impossible;  what  should  we 

Pan.  Fly,  Sir,  for  Heav'n's  sake. 

Arb,  So  we  must ;  away  1 
Sin  grows  upon  us  n^ore  by  this  delay. 

[JB^retm/,  several  wa^t . 


ACT  V. 


Mar,  I  may  have  need  ofyou,  and  then  this 
If  it  be  any,  is  not  ill  bestow'd.        [courtesy. 
But  may  1  civilly  desire  the  rcst?^' 
I  shall  not  be  a  hurter,  if  no  helper. 

Lyg.  Sir,  ybu  shall  know:  I  have  lost  a 
ftoolish  daughter. 
And  with  her  all  my  patience ;  piher'd  away 
By  a  mean  captain  of  your  king's. 

Mar.  Stay  there.  Sir: 
If  he  have  reach'd  the  noble  worth  of  captain. 
He  may  well  claim  a  worthy  gentlewoman. 
Though  she  were  yours,  and  noble,      [fellow 

Lyg.  1  grant  all  that  too :  But  this  wretched 
Reaches  no  further  than  the  empty  name. 
That  serves  to  feed  him.    Were  he  valiant. 
Or  had  but  in  him  any  «oble  nature, 

"  But  may  I  civilly  desire  the  rest?!  Mardonius  may  seem  here  at  first  view,  to  be  over 
inquisitive  into  the  secrets  of  one,  whom  ne  had  never  seen  before:  buth^,  first,  offers  him  his 
best  services  without  fee,  or  reward.  But  the  motive  of  the  poets  for  this  curiosity  was  to  let 
the  audience  be  inform'd  that  Lygones  was  the  father  of  Spaconia;  and  that  a  scurvy  capuin, 
belonging  to  Arbaces,  had  pUfer'd  her  away  from  him.  Mr.  Theobald, 

It  IS  certainly  the  usual  mtcntion,  as  well  as  business,  of  dramatic  poets,  to  convey  the  plot 
to  the  audience ;  yet  that  ought  always  to  be  effected  by  natural  and  probable  means ;  and  we 
think  Uiere  is  no  force  used  m  the  present  dialogue. 


Enter  Mardonius  and  Lygones. 

Mar.QlTR,  the  king  has  seen  yourcommis- 
^  sion,  and  believes  it ;  and  freely  by 
this  warrant  gives  you  power  to  visit  prince 
Tigranes,  youf  noble  master. 

Lyg.  I  thank  his  grace,  and  kiss  his  hand. 

Alar,  But  is  the  taain  of  all  your  business 
ended  in  this? 

Lyg.  I  have  another,  but  a  worse ;  I  am 
asham'd !  it  is  a  business-' — 

Mar,  You  serve  a  worthy  person ;  and  ^ 
stranger,  I  am  sure,  you  are :  You  may  em- 
ploy me,  if  you  please,  without  your  purse; 
such  offices  snould^ver  be  their  own  rewards. 

Lyg.  I  am  bound  to  your  nobleness. ' 
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That  might  hereafter  promise  him  a  good  man. 
My  cares  were  so  much  lighter,  and  my  grare 
A  span  yet  from  me. 

mar,  I  confess,  snch  fellows 
Be  in  all  royal  caoips,  and  have  and  muSt  be> 
To  make  the  sto  of  coward  more  detested 
In  the  mean  soldier,  that  with  such  a  foil 
Sets  off  much  valour.    By  descripdon, 
I  should  now  guess  him  to  you ;  it  was  Bessus, 
I  dare  almost  with  confidence  pronounce  it. 
Lyg.  *Tis  such  a  scurvy  name  as  Bessus^ 

Mid,  now  I  think,  'tis  he. 
Mar,  Captain  do  you  call  him  ? 
Believe  me.  Sir,  you  have  a  misery 
Too  mighty  for  your  age :  A  p«x  upon  hinu ! 
For  that  must  be  the  end  of  all  his  service. 
Your  danehter  was  not  mad.  Sir? 

Zyg.  No;  'would  she  had  been! 
The  mult  had  had  more  credit.    I  would  do 
somethmg. 
Mar.  I  would  fain  counsel  you;   but  to 
what  1  know  not. 
He*8  so  below  a  beating,  that  the  women 
Find  him  not  worthy  of  their  distaves,  ^d 
To  hang  him  were  to  cast  away  a  rope. 
He*s  8i*3i  an  airy,  thin,  unbodied  coward, 
That  no  reven^  can  catch  him. 
ril  tell  you.  Sir,  and  tell  you  truth ;  this  rascal 
Fears  neither  God  -  nor  man,  h^as  been  so 

beaten: 
Su£R:rancehasmade  him  wainscot;  he  has  had. 
Since  he  was  first  a  slave,  at  least  three  hun- 
dred daggers  [hot  meat. 
Set  in*8  head7  as  little  b(^  do  nei»  knives  in 
There's  not  a  rib  in's  body,  o'  my  conscience. 
That  has  not  been  thrice  broken  with  dry 
beating:  [gets. 
And  now  his  sides  look  like  two  wicker  tar- 
Every  way  bended ; 

Children  will  short^  take  him  for  a  wall. 
And  set  their  stone-Dows  in  his  forehead. 
He  is  of  so  base  a  sense,  I  cannot  in  a  week 
imaAne  what  shall  be  done  to  him. 
Z^ff .  &re,  I  have  oonunitted  some  great  sin 
That  tnis  base  feUow  should  be  made  mj  rod. 
I  woold  see  him ;  but  I  shall  have  no  patience. 
Mar.  Tis  no  gr^t  matter,  if  yon  have  not : 
If  a  laming  of  hmi,  or  such  a  toy,  may  do  you 
pleasQie,  Sir,  he  has  it  for  you;  and  t*ll  help 
yon  to  him.  lis  no  news  to  him  to  have  a 
leg  bfokcy  or  a  shoulder  out,  with  being  tum*d 
o*  tb*  stones  like  a  tansy.  Draw  not  your 
sword,  if  yon  love  it ;  for,  on  my  conscience, 
his  head  will  break  it :  We  use  him  i'th*  yyan 
like  a  ram,  to  shake  a  wall  withal.  Here 
comes  the  very  person  of  him ;  do  as  you  shall 
find  your  temper;  I  must  leave  you:  But  if 
you  do  not  break  him  like  a  bisket,  you're 
mnch  to  blame.  Sir.  [^Eait  Mar. 

Enter  Bessus  and  the  Swordsmen. 

Ljfg»  Is  your  name  Bessus  ? 
Bes.  Men  call  me  captain  Bessus. 
Lyg*  Then,  captain  Bessus,  you're  a  rank 
lascal,  without  more  exordiums ;  a  dirty  frozen 


slave!  and«^  with  the  favour  of  your  friends 
here,  I  y^iH  beat  you. 

2  Sw.  Pray  use  your  pleasure.  Sir;  you 
seem  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Ljfg,  Thtis,.  captain  Bessus,  thus  I  Thus 
tyringeyoor  nose,  th«s  kick,  thus  tread  upon 
you.  [quiouj. 

Bes,  I  do  beseech  you,  yield  your  cause.  Sir, 

Lyg,  Indeed,  I  snoula  have  told  you  that 

Bes.  I  take  it  so.  ^  [fint. 

\  Sw,  Captain,  he  should,  indeed ;  ne  is 
mistaken.  ^more  beating : 

Lyg.  Sir,  you  shaH  have  it  quickly,  and 
You  have  stol  n  away  a  lady,  captain  Coward, 
And  such  a  one  ■  [Beats  kim. 

Bes.  Hold,  I  beseech  you,  hold.  Sir; 
I  never  yet  stole  any  living  thing 
That  had  a  tooth  about  it. 

Lyg,  I  know  you  dare  lye.     [my  life.  Sir : 

Bes.  With  none  but  summer-whores  upon 
My  means  and  mianners  never  could  attempt 
Above  a  hedge  or  haycock.  [this  laay} 

Lyg.  Sirrah,  that  quits  not  me :  Where  is 
Do  that  you  do  not  use  to  do,  tell  truth,  [out. 
Or,  by  my  hand,  I'll  beatjrour  captain's  brains 
Wash  'em,  and  put  *em  m  again,  that  will  I. 

JB^i.  There  was  a  lady.  Sir,  I  must  confess. 
Once  in  my  charge:   The  prince  Tigranes 

gave  her 
To  my  guard,  for  her  safety.  How  I  us'd  her 
She  may  herself  report;  she's  with  the  prince 
I  did  but  wait  upon  her  like  a  groom,  |now. 
Which  she  will  testify,  Tm  sure:  If  not. 
My  brains  are  at  your  service,  when  you  jJease, 
And  glad  I  have  'em  for  yon.  [Sir, 

Lyg.  This  is  most  likely.    Sir,  I  ask  you 

nd  am  sorrv  I  was  so  intemperate,  fpaidon, 

Bes.  Well,  I  can  ask  no  more.  Yon  will 
think  it  strange  now,  to  have  me  beat  you  at 
first  sight. 

Lvg.  Indeed,  I  would;  but,  I  know,  your 
gooaness  can  forget  twenty  Beatings:  Vou 
must  forgive  me. 

Bes.  Yes;  there's  my  hand.  Go  where 
you  will,  I  shall  think  you  a  valiant  fellow  for 
all  this. 

Ly^.  My  daughter  is  a  whore  1 
I  feel  It  now  >too  sensible;  yet  I  will  see  her; 
Discharge  myself  from  being  father  to  her. 
And  then  back  to  my  coimtry,  and  there  die : 
Farewell,  captain.  [Exit  Lyg. 

Bes.  Farewell,  Sir,  farewell!  Commend 
me  to  the  sentlewoman,  I  pray. 

1  Sw.  How  now,  captain }  bear  up,  man. 

Bes.  Gentlemen  o*tti*  sword,  your  hands 
once  more;  I  have  been  kick'd  again;  but 
the  foolish  fellow  is  penitent,  h'as  ask'd  me 
mercy,  and  my  honour's  safe. 

f  Sw.  We  knew  that,  or  the  foolish  fellow 
had  better  have  kick'd  his  grandsire. 

Bes.  Confirm,  confirm,  I  pray. 

1  Sw.  There  be  our  hands  again  I  Now  let 
him  come,  and  say  he  was  not  sorry,  and  he 
sleeps  for  it. 

Bes.  Alas!   good  ignorant  old  man,   let 
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him  go,  let  him  go,  these  courses  will  undo 
him.  [_ExeunL 

Enter  Lygones  and  Bacurius, 

Bac,  My  lord,  your  authority  is  good,  and 
I  am  glad  it  is  so ;  for  my  consent  would  never 
hinder  you  from  seeing  your  own  king :  I  am 
^  minister,  but  not  a  governor  of  this  state. 
Yonder  is  your  king;  I'll  leave  you.      [E±it, 

Enter  Tigranes  and  Spaconia, 

Lyg.  There  he  is,  indeed. 
Ana  with  him  my  disloyal  child.  [yet, 

Tigr.  I  do  perceive  my  fault  so  much,  that 
Methinks,  thou  shouldst  not  have  forgiven  me. 

Lyg.  Health  to  your  majesty!        [business 

Ttgr.  What,  good  Lygones !  welcome  i  what 
Brought  thee  hither  ? 

Lj/g.  Several  businesses : 
My  public  business  will  appear  by  this ; 
I  have  a  message  to  deliver,  which 
If  it  pleases  you  so  to  authorize,  is 
An  embassage  from  th*  Armenian  state. 
Unto  Arbaces  for  your  liberty.  [it. 

The  offer's  there  set  down ;  pjoase  you  to  read 

Tigr,  There  is  no  alterattoh  happened  since 
I  came  thence? 

Xvg*  None,  Sir ;  all  is  as  it  was* 

Tigr.  And  all  our  friends  are  well? 

Lyg,  All  very  well?  [was  good. 

Spa.  Though  I  have  done  nothing  but  what 
I  dare  not  see  my  father :  It  was  fault 
Enough  not  to  acquaint  hini  with  that  good. 

Lyg.  Madam,  i  should  have  seen  you. 

Spa.  Oh,  good  Sir/  forgive  me.        [am  I  ? 

Lyg.  Forgive  you !  why,  I  am  nokint'you. 

Spa.  Should  it  be  measured  by  mean  deserts. 
Indeed,  you  are  not. 

Lyg.  Thou  couldst  prate,  unhappily, 
Ere  thou  couldst  go ;    would  thou  couldst  do 

as  well ! 
And  how  does  your  custom  hold  out  here? 

Spa.  Sir? 

Lyg.  Are  you  in  private  still,  or  how? 

Spa.  What  do  you  mean? 

Lye>  Do  you  take  money?  Are  you  come 
to  sell  sin  yet?  Perhaps,  1  can  help  you  to 
liberal  cHents :  Or  has  not  the  king  cast  you 
off  yet?  Oh,  thou  vile  creature,  whose  best 
commendation  is,  tliat  thou  artayonn^whore! 
I  would  thy  mother  had  liv'd  to  see  this ;  or, 
rather,  that  I  had  died  ere  I  had  seen  it!  Why 
didst  not  make  me  acquainted  when  thou  wert 
first  resolv'd  to  be  a  whore? 
1  would  have  seen  thy  hot  lust  satisfied 
More  privately :  I  would  have  kept  a  dancer. 
And  a  whole  consort  of  miisicians. 
In  my  own  house,  only  to  fiddle  thee. 

Spa.  Sir,  I  was  never  whore. 

Lyg.  1  f  thou  couldst  not  say  so  much  for 
thyself,  thou  shouldst  be  carted. 

7'igr.  Lygones,  I  have  read  it,  and  I  like  it ; 
You  shall  deliver  it. 

Ltjg.  Well,  Sir,  nyill: 
But  1  have  private  business  with  you. 


Tigr.  Speak ;  what  is't  ? 

Lyg.  How  has  my  age  dcserv'd  so  ill  of  you. 
That  you  can  pick  no  strumpets  o'  the  land. 
But  out  of  my  breed  ? 

Tigr.  Strumpets,  good  Lygones  ?        [scorn 

Lyg.  Yes ;  and  1  wish  to  have  yon  know,  I 
To  eet  a  whore  for  any  prince  alive :  [daughter 
And  yet  scorn  will  not  help!  Methinks,  my 
Might  have  been  spar'd ;  there  were  enow  be- 
sides. 

Tigr.  Mav  I  not  prosper  but  she's  innocent 
As  morning  light,  for  me;  and,  1  dare  swear. 
For  all  the  world. 

Zyr.  Why  is  she  with  you,  then? 
Can  she  wait  on  you  better  than  your  man  ? 
Has  she  a  gift  in  plucking  off  your  stockings? 
Can  she  make  caudles  well,  or  cut  your  corns? 
Why  do  you  keep  her  with  you  ?  For  a  queen, 
I  know,  you  do  contemn  her;  so  should  I ; 
And  every  subject  else  think  much  at  it. 

Tigr.  Let'em  think  much;  but  'tis  more 
firm  than  earth. 
Thou  see' St  thy  queen  there. 

Lyg.  Then  have  I  made  a  fair  hand;  I 
call'd  her  whore.  If  I  shall  speak  now  as  her 
father,  I  cannot  choose  but  greatly  rejoice  that 
she  shall  be  a  queen :  But  if  I  shall  speak  to 
you  as  a  statesman,  ^e  were  more  fit  to  be 
your  whore.  [baces ; 

Tigr.  Get  you  about  your  business  toAr- 
Now  you  talk  idly. 

Lyg'  Yes,  Sir,  I  will  go. 
And  snail  she  be  a  queen  ?  She  had  more  wit 
Than  her  •Id  father,  when  she  ran  away,  [fine ! 
Shall  she  be  queen?  Now,  by  my  troth,  'tis 
ril  dance  out  of  all  measure  at  her  wedding : 
Shall  I  not.  Sir? 

Tigr.  Yes,  many,  shalt  thou.        [my  body 

Lyg.  I'll  make  these  withered  kexes  bear 
Two  hours  together  above  ground. 

Tigr.  Nay,  go; 
My  business  requires  haste. 

Lyg.  Good  Heav'n  preserve  you ! 
Yon  are  an  excellent  kmg. 

Spiu  Farewell,  good  »ther. 

Lyg.  Farewell,  sweet  virtuous  daughter. 
1  never  was  so  joyful  in  all  my  life. 
That  I  remember !  Shall  she  be  a  queen? 
Now  I  perceive  a  man  may  weep  (or  joy ; 
I  had  thought  they  had  lyed  that  said  so. 

[KeiiLy^. 

Tigr.  Come,  my  dear  love. 

Spa.  But  you  may  sec  another. 
May  alter  that  again. 

Tigr.  Urge  it  no  more; 
I  have  made  una  new  strong  constancy. 
Not  to  be  shooK  with  eyes.     I  kno\v  I  hare 
The  passions  of  a  man;  but  if  I  meet 
With  any  subject  that  should  hold  my  eyes 
More  firmly  than  is  fit,  I'll  think  of  thee. 
And  run  away  from  it:  Let  tliat  suffice. 

[-ErrtiB/. 
Enter  Bacurius  and  his  servant. 

Bac.  Three  gentlemen  without,  to  speak 
with  me? 
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Ser.  Yes,  Sir. 

Bac,  Let  them  come  in. 
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Enter  Bessus  with  the  two  Sword-men, 

Ser.  They  are  entered.  Sir,  already! 

Bac,  Now,  fellows^  your  business?   Are 
these  the  gentlemen! 

Bes,  My  lord,  I  have  made  bold  to  bring 
these  gentlemen,  my  friends  o*th*  sword,  along 
with  me. 

Bac,  I  am  afraid  vou*!!  fight,  then. 

Bes,  My  good  lord,  I  will  not^ 
Your  lordsnip  is  mistaken ;  fear  not,  lord. 

Bac,  Sir,  I  am  sony  for't. 

Bes,  I  ask  no  more  in  honour.  Gentle- 
men, you  hear  my  lord  is  sorry. 

Bac,  Not  that  I  have  beaten  you. 
But  beaten  one  that  will  be  beaten ; 
One  whose  dull  body  will  require  a  laming. 
As  surfeits  do  the  diet,  spring  and  fall. 
Now,  to  your  sword-men : 
What  come  they  for,  good  captain  Stockfish  ? 

Bes,  It  seems  your  lordship  has  forgot  my 
name. 

Bac,  No,  nor  your  nature  neither ;  though 
they  are  things  fitter,  I  must  confess,  for  any 
thins  than  my  remembrance,  or  any  honest 
mans:  What  ^all  these  billets  do?  bi^piFd 
up  in  my  wood-yard  ?  >-» 

Bes,  Your  lordaiiip  holds  your  mirth  still, 
Heav'n  continue  it]  But,  for  these  gentlemen, 
tliCTcome 

Bac,  To  swear  vou  are  a  coward :  Spare 
yoor  book ;  I  do  believe  it. 

Bes.  Your  lordship  still  draws  wide  5  they 
come  to  vouch,  under  their  valiant  hands,  I 
im  no  coward. 

Bac,  That  would  be  a  show,  indeed,  worth 
seeing.  Sirs,  be  wise  and  take  money  for  this 
motion,  travel  with  it ;  and  where  the  name^ 
of  Bessus  has  been  known,  or  a  ^ood  coward 
stirring,  'twill  yield  more  than  a  tdting.  This 
will  prove  more  beneficial  to  you,  if  y(n\  be 
thrifty,  than  your  captainship,  and  more  na- 
tuial.  Men  of  most  valiant  hands,  is  this 
tnie? 

2  Sw,  ^t  is  so,  most  renowned. 

Bac.  "Tis  somewhat  strange. 

1  Sw.  Lord,  it  is  strange,  vet  true.  We 
hare  examined,  from  your  lordsnip*6  foot  tliere 
lathis  man's  head,  the  nature  of  the  beatings ; 
and  we  do  find  his  honour  is  come  off  clean 
and  sufficient:  This,  as  our  swords  shall 
help  us. 

Bac,  You  are  much  bound  to  your  hilho 
men;  Vm  dad  you  re  straight  again,  captain. 
Twcre  gocid  you  would  think  some  way  how 
to  gmtify  them ;  thpy  have  imdergone  a  la- 
bour for  you,  Bessus,  would  have  puzvled 
Hercules  with  all  his  valour. 

t  Sw.  Your  lordship  must  understand  we 
are  no  men  o'th*  law,  that  take  pay  for  our 
opinions;  it  is  sufficient  we  have  dear'd  oar 
friend. 

Bac,  Yet  there  is  something  due,  whiph^ 


I,  as  touched  in  conscience,  will  dischaige. 
Captain,  I'll  pay  this  rent  for  you. 

Bes.  Spare  yourself,  my  good  lord;  my 
brave  friends  aim  at  ndthin^  but  the  virtue. 

Bac,  That's  but  a  cold  discharge.  Sir,  for 
the  pains. 

2  Sw.  Oh,  lordi  my  good  lord! 

Bac  Be  not  so  modest;  I  will  give  you 
something.  [that's  sufficient. 

Bes,  They  shall  dine  with  your'loidship; 

Bac.  Something  in  hand  the  while.  You 
rogues,  you  apple-squires,  do  you  come  hither, 
with  your  bottled  valour,  your  windy  froth, 
to  limit  out  Tiy  beatings? 

1  Sw.  I  do  beseech  your  lordship. 

2  Sw.  Oh,  good  lord ! 

Bac,  S'foot,  wha>  a  bevy  of  beaten  slaves 

are  here!    Get^me  a  .cudgpl.  Sirrah,  and  a 

tough  one.  [your  lordship. 

2  Sw.  More  of  your  foot,    1  do  beseech 

Bac,  You  shall,  you  shall,  dog,  and  your 

fellow  beagle. 
1  Sw.  O'  this  side,  good  my  lord.     ' 
Bac,  Off  with  your  swords;   for  if  you 
hurt  my  foot,  I'll  have  you  flead,  you  rascals. 

1  Sw.  Mine's  off,  my  lord. 

2  Sw,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  stay  a  little ; 
mv  strap's  tied  to  my  cod-piece  point:  Now, 
when  you  please. 

Bac  Captain,  these  are  your  valiant  friends  j 
you  long  for  a  little  too  ?  [lordship. 

Bes.  1  am  very  well,  I  humbly  thank  your 

Bar,  What's  that  in  your  pocket  hurts  my 
toe,  you  mungrel?  Tli^  buttocks  cannot  be 
so  hard ;  out  with  it  quickly. 

2  Sw,  Here  'tis.  Sir;  a  small  piece  of  ar- 
tillery, that  a  gentleman,  a  dear  friend  of  your 
lordship's,  sent  me  with,  to  get  it  mended. 
Sir;  for,  if  you  maik,  the  nose  is  somewhat 
loose. 

Bac.  A  friend  of  mine,  you  rascal?  I  was 
never  wearier  of  doing  nothing,  than  kicking 
these  two  foot-balls. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Here  is  a  good  cudgel.  Sir. 

Bac.  It  comes  too  late ;  I  m  weary ;  prithee, 
do  thou  beat  them. 

2  Sw,  My  lord,  this  is  foul  play,  i'faith, 
to  put  a  fresh  man  upon  us:  Men  are  but 
men.  Sir. 

Bac,  Thatjeatshall  save  your  bones.  Cap« 
tain,  rally  up  your  rotten  regiment,  and  be 
gone.  I  had  rather  thresh  than  be  bound  to 
kick  these  rascals,  'till  they  cry'd,  *  ho  !* 
Bessus;  you  may  put  your  hand  to  them  now, 
and  then  you  are  quit  Farewell!  as  you  like 
this,  pray  visit  me  again;  'twill  keop  me  in 
good  health.  [Exit. 

2  Sw.  R'as  a  devilish  hard  foot,  I  never 
felt  the  like.  [felt  a  hundred. 

1  Sw.  Nor  I ;  and  yet,  I  am  sure,  I  have 

2  Sw.  If  he  kick  thus  i'  th'  Dfig-days,  he 
will  be  dry-foundred.  What  cure  now,  cap. 
tain,  bpsiaes  oil  of  ha^i 
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Bet,  Why»  wdl  enoog^  I  warrant  youf 
you  can  go. 

S  ^w.  Yes,  Heav*n  be  thankM!  but  I  feel 
a  shrewd  ache^  sure,  he*s  sprang  any  huckle- 
bone. 

i  Sw.'l  ha*  lost  a hannch. 

Bes.  A  little  batter,  friend,  a  little  butter; 
butter  and  parsley  is  a sofeie^  matter:  Pro- 
latum  est. 

2  Sw.  Captain,  we  must  request  your  hand 
now  to  our  noaours. 

Bet.  Yes,  marry,  shall  ye^  and  then  let  all 
the  workl  come,  we  are  ^tant  to  ourselves, 
and  there's  an  omL 

1  Sw.  Nay,  then,  we  must  be  valiant  Oh, 
my  ribs! 

»  Suf.  Oh,  my  small  gats!  a  plague  upon 
these  sharp-toed  shoes i  they  tie  murderers! 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Arhaeet,  mik  kit  ttoord  drawn, 

Arh.  It  is  resohr*d  x  I  bare  it  whilst  I  could ; 
I  can  no  more.    Hell,  open  all  thy  gates. 
And  I  will  thorough  them :  If  they  be  shut, 
rU  batter  *em,  but  I  will  find  the  place 
Where  the  most  damn*d  have  dweUing!  Ere 

I  end. 
Amongst  them  all  they  shall  not  have  a  sin. 
But  I  may  call  it  mine!  I  must  begin 
Wi*  th*  murder  of  our  friend,  and  so  go  on 
To  that  incestuous  ravishing,  and  end 
My  life  and  sins  with  a  forbidden  blow 
Upon  myself! 

Enter  Mardoniut. 

Mar.  What  tragedy  is  near? 
That  hand  was  never  wont  to  draw  a  sword. 
But  it  cry'd  *  dead'  to  something. 

Arb,  Mardonius, 
Have  you  bid  Gobrias  come? 

Mar.  How  do  you.  Sir? 

Arb,  Well.     Is  he  coming?  * 

Mar.  Why,  Sir,  are  you  thus  ? 
Why  do  your  hands  proclaim  a  lawless  war 
Agunst^nrsdf?  [another: 

Arb.  Thou  answer'st  me  one  question  with 
Is  Gobrias  coming? 

Mar.  Sir,  he  is. 

Arb.  'Tiswell: 
I  can  forbear  your  questions  then.    Be  gone! 

Mar.  Sir,  1  have  mark'd 


Arb.  Mark  less!  it  troubles  you 
And  me- 

Mar.  You  are  more  variable  than  you  ^ 

Arb,  It  may  be  so. 

Mar,  To-day  no  hermit  could  be  humbler 
Than  you  were  to  us  all. 

Arb.  And  what  of  this?  [*y*»» 

Mar.  And  now  you  take  new  rage  into  your 
As  Tou  would  look  us  all  out  of  the  land, 

Arb,  I  do  confess  it;  .will  that  satisfy?    . 
I  prithee,  get  thee  gone. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  will  speakv 

Arb.  Will  ye? 

Mar.  It  is  my  duty. 
I  fear  you'll  kill  yourself :  I  am  a  subject. 
And  you  shall  do  me  wrong  in't ;  'tis  my  cauae^ 
And  I  may  speak. 

Arb.  Thou  art  not  train'd  in  sin. 
It  seems,  Mardonius :  Kill  myself!  bjr  Heaven, 
I  will  not  do  it  yet:  and,  wben  I  will, 
I'll  tell  thee,  then  I  shall  be  such  a  creature. 
That  thou  vvilt  give  me  leave  without  a  word. 
There  is  ai  mett^  in  man's  wickedness; 
It  crows  up  by  degrees : ''  I  am  not  eome 
So  nigh  as  killing  of  myself;  there  are 
A  hundred  thousand  sins  'twixt  me  and  it. 
Which  I  must  db,  and  I  shall  come  to' t  at  last; 
But,  t^ke  my  oath,  not  now.    Be  satisfied. 
And  gtt  thee  hence. 

Mar.  I'm  sorry  'tis  so  iH. 

Arb.  Be  sorry,  then :  ^ 
True  sonow  is  alone;  grieve  by  thyself. 
Mar.  I  pray  you,  let  me  see  your  swoid 
put  up 
Before  I  go :  I'll  leave  you  then.  fit  not 

Arb.  Why,  so.  What  folly  is  this  in  thee?  b 
As  apt  to  mischief  as  it  was  before?         [toys 
Can  I  not  reach  it,  think'st  thou?  These  are 
For  children  to  be  pleas'd  with,  and  not  men. 
Now  I  am  safe,  you  think :  I  would  the  Book 
Of  Fate  were  here;  my  sword  is  not  so  sure 
But  I  would  get  it  out,  and  mangle  that. 
That  all  the  destinies  should  quite  forget 
Their  fix'd  decrees,  and  haste  to  make  us  new. 
Far  other  fortunes;  mine  could  not  be  worse. 
Wilt  thou  now  leave  me? 
Mar.  Heav*u  put  into  your  bosom  tem- 
perate thoughts ! 
rU  leaveyou,  though  I  fear.         [Exit  Mar.x 

I       Arb.  Go;  thou  art  honest 
Why  should  the  hasty  errors  of  my  youth 
Be  so  unpardonable  to  draw  a  sin. 
Helpless,  upon  me  ? 

35  There  it  a  method  in  mant  wickednetty 

It  growt  up  by  degreet.']  This  thought  is  nlainl^  borrowed  from  Juvenal's  Satires;  (as  I 
had  marked  in  Uie  margin  of  my  book,  and  as  Mr.  bympson  likewise  hinted  to  me) 

Nemo  repent^/MtV  turpissimus.  Mr.  Theobald. 

^  Be  torrv  then;  true  torrow  it  alone; 

Grieve  hj  thyself.]  This  reflection  is  as  evidently  shadowed  out  from  one  of  Martial's 
epigrams. 

Ille  dolet  vet^,  qtA  sine  teste  dolet. 

This,  if  I  remember  right,  was  thus  rendered  by  our  facetious  Tom  Brown. 

That  man  grieves  with  a  witness  tc^  gptvet  without  one.  Mr,  Theobald. 
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Enier  Gohrias, 


Goh.  There  is  the  king;  now  it  is  ripe. 

Arb,  Draw  near,  thou  guilty  man;** 
That  art  the  author  of  the  l6athcd*st  crime 
Five  ages  have  brought  forth,  and  hear  me 

speak! 
6unes  incurable,  and  all  the  '«vils 
Man*8  body  6r  his  spirit  can  receive. 
Be  with  thee! 

Gob.  Why,  Sir,  do  you  curse  me  thus? 

Arb,  Why  do  1  curse  thee?   If  there  be  a 


Gob,  Why,  Sir,  to  die^  ^ofiFender 

Arb,  Why,  shouldst  thou  live?  was  ever  yet 
So  impudent,  that  had  a  thought  of  mercy. 
After  confession  of  a  crime  like  this? 
Get  out  I  cannot  where  thou  huriMst  me  in ; 
But  I  can  take  revenge;  that's  all  the  sweet- 
Left  for  me.  [ness 

Gob.  Now's  the  time.  Hear  me  but  speak. 

Arb.  No!  Yet  I  will  be  far  more  merciful 
Than  thoU  wert  to  me;  thou  didst  steal  into 

ine. 
And  never  gav'st  me  warning :  So  nmch  tim« 
As  I  give  thee  now,  had  prevented  me 
For  ehx.    Notwithstanding  all  thy  sins. 
If  thou  hast  hope  that  there  is  yet  a  prayer 
To  save  thee,  turn  and  speak  it  to  th^feelf. 

Gob.  Sir,  you  shall  kno^  ypur  sins,  befotf 
you  do  *em : 
If  you  kill  me 

Arb.  I  will  not  stay  then. 

Gob.  Know — ^you  kill  your  father. 

Arb.  How? 

Gob.  You  kill  your  father.  flye, 

Arb.  ^y  father?  Though  I  know  it  for  ^ 
Made  out  of  ffear,  to  save  tlly  stained  life. 
The  very  rev'rence  of  the  word  comes  cross  me, 
And  ties  mine  arm  down. 

Gob,  I  will  tell  you  that  shall  heighten  yoli 
again: 
I  am  thy  father;  I  charge  thee  hear  mc. 

Arh.  If  it  should  be  so, 
As  'tis  most  false,  and  that  I  should  be  found 
A  bastard  issue,  the  despised  fruit 
Of  lawless  lust,  I  should  no  more  admire 
All  my  wild  passions !  But  another  truth 
Shall  be  wrung  from  thee :  I  f  I  could  come  by 
The  spirit  of  pain,  it  should  be  pour'd  jm  thee, 
*TiU  thou  allow'st  thysdf  more  full  of  lyes 
Than  he  that  teaches  thee. 

^nter  Arane, 

Ara.  Turn, thee  about; 
I  come  to  speak  to  thee,  thou  wicked  man! 
Hear  me,  thou  tyrant! 

Arb.  I  will  turn  to  thee; 
Hear  me,  thou  strumpet!  I  have  bl6tted  4H2t 
The  name  of  mother,  as  thou  hast  thy.  shame. 

Ara.  My  shame !  Thou  hast  less  shame  thaa 
any  jthing ! 
Why  dost  thou  keep  my  daughter  in  a  prison  ? 
Why  dost  thou  call  her  sister,  and  do  this? 
'  Arb.  Cease,  thou  strange  impuJfcnce,  and 
I  answer  quickly ! 

**  Draw  near,  thou  guilty  man.'\  The  subsequent  scenes,  to  the  end  of  the  play,  have  been, 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  impressions,  delivered  dow^n  lo  us  as  prOse ;  but  I  have  re- 
stored them  to-  their  strict  metre  and  versification :  And  through  my  whole  edition  (where  the 
intcrpohtions,  or  castrations,  by  the  stage  do  not  obstruct  me  in  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  out 
authors  the  same  justice.  Mr.  Theobald.  * 

This  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  daring  falsehood  mentioned  in  p.  50;  for,  in  the  old 
copies,  we  find  the  lines  run  exactly  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Tlieobald's  edition,  except  in  two  or 
three  very  trifling  instances.  It^s  remarkable,  too,  that  that  gentleman  has  introduced  fewer 
of  his  amtrary  variations  in  this  scene,  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  tiie  work. 

Vol.  I.      ^  P 


Subtle  in  curses,  that  exceeds  the  rest, 
■  His  worst  wish  on  thee !  Thou  hast  broke  my 
heart  .  [a  child. 

Gob.  How,  Sir!  Have  I  preserv'dyou,  from 
From  all  the  arrows  malice  or  ambition 
Could  shoot  at  you,  and  have  I  this  for  pay? 

Arb.  Tis  true,  thou  didst  preserve  me,  and 
in  that 
Wert  crudler  than  hardened  murderers 
6f  infants  and  their  mothers!   Thou  didst 

save  me. 
Only  till  thou  hadst  studied  out  a  way 
How  to  destroy  me  cmnmigly  thyself: 
This  was  a  curious  way  tof  tcfrtunng. 

Gob.  What  do  you  mean? 

Arb.  Thou  know'st  the  evils  thou  hast  done 
to  mc! 
Dost  thou  remember  idl  those  witching  letters 
Thou  sent'st  unto  me  to  Armenia, 
FdVd  with  the  praise  of  my  beloved  sister. 
Where  thou  extordst  her  beauty  ?  What  had  I 
To  do  with  that?  what  could  her  beauty  be 
To  me?  And  tho^  didst  write  how  well  she 

lov'd  me! 
Dost  thou  remember  this?  so  that  I  doted 
Somelhiiig  before  I  saW  her. 

Gob,  TTiis  is  true.  *       [know*st> 

Arb.  Is  it?  and',  when  I  was  returned,  thou 
Thou  didst  pursue  it,  'till  thou  wound'st  me  in 
To  such  a  strange  ^i:^^  unbelicv'd  affection. 
As  0x>d  men  cannot  think  on. 

(Sm&.  Thislgrifjt; 
I  think,  I  Mras  the  caiuse. 

Arb.  Wcrt^hoii?  Nay,  more, 
I  think,  thou  meant*st  it. 

Gob.  Sir,  I  hate  a  lye: 
As  I  love  HraV'n  iahd  honesty;  I  did'; 
It  was  my  meaning. 

Arh.  Be  thine  ;/wn  sad  judge ; 
A  farther  condemnation  will  not  need : 
Prepare  thyself  to  die. 
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If  thoa  oonte]im*tt  one,  this  will  ask  an  aa- 
And  have  it.  [swer^ 

Ara.  Help  me,  gentle  Gobrias. 

Afh.  Gruilt  dare  not  help  guilt;  though  they 
grow  together 
In  doing  ill,  yet  at  the jponishment 
They  sever,  and  each  mes  the  noise  of  other. 
Think  not  of  help;  answer! 

Ara,  I  will;  to  what? 

Arh,  To  sudi  a  tlnns,  at,  if  it  be  a  truth. 
Think  what  a  creature  mou  hast  made  thyself. 
That  didst  not  shame  to  do  what  I  must  bhish 
Only  to  ask  thee.    Tell  me  who  I  am. 
Whose  son  I  am,  without  all  circumstance; 
Be  thou  ^  hasty  as  my  sword  will  be. 
If  thou  refusest. 

Ara,  Why,  you  are  his  son. 

Arh.  His  son  ?  Swear,  swear,  thou  worse 
than  woman  damn*d ! 

Ara,  Bv  all  that*s  good,  you  are. 

Arh,  Then  art  thou  all 
That  ever  was  known  bad !  Now  is  the  cause 
Of  all  my  strange  misfortunes  come  to  li^t 
What  reverence  ezpect*st  thou  from  a  child. 
To  br'mg  forth  which  thou  hast  offended 

Heav'n, 
Thy  husband,  and  the  land!  Adulterous  witch! 
I  know  DOW  why  thou  wouldst  have  poisoned 

me: 
I  was  thy  lust,  which  diou  wouldtt  have  forgot) 
Then,  wicked  mother  of  mv  sins,  and  me. 
Shew  me  the  way  to  the  inneritanoe 
I  have  by  thee;  which  b  a  spacious  world 
Of  impious  acts,  that  1  may  soon  possess  it. 
Plagues  rot  thee,  as  thou  liv'st,  and  such  dis- 


As  use  to  pay  lust,  recompence  thy  deed ! 

Goh  You  do  not  know  why  you  curse  thus. 

Arh,  Too  well. 
You  are  a  pair  of  vipers;  and  behold 
The  serpent  you  have  got !  There  is  no  beast. 
But,  if  tie  knew  it,  has  a  pedigree 
As  brave  as  mine,  for  they  have  more  descents ; 
And  I  am  every  way  as  oeastly  gpt. 
As  far  without  the  compass  of  a  law. 
As  they. 

Ara.  You  spend  your  rage  and  words  in  vain. 
And  rati  upon  a  guess ;  hear  us  a  little. 

Arh,  No,  I  will  never  hear,  but  talk  away 
My  breath,  and  die. 

Goh,  Why,  but  you  are  no  bastard. 

Arh,  How's  that? 

Ara,  Nor  child  of  mine. 

Arh,  Still  you  go  on 
In  wonders  to  me. 

Goh,  Fray  you,  be  more  patient ; 
I  may  bring  comfort  to  you. 

Arh.  1  will  kneel. 
And  hear  with  the  obedience  of  a  child. 
Good  father,  speak !  I  do  acknowledge  you. 
So  you  bring  comfort. 

Goh,  First  know,  our  last  king,  your  sup- 
posed father. 
Was  old  and  feeble  when  he  married  her. 


And  almost  all  the  land,  as  she,  past  hope 
Of  issue  from  him. 

*Arh,  Therefore  she  took  leave 
To  play  the  whore,  bec^oise  the  king  was  old : 
Is  tob  the  comfort? 

Ara,  What  will  you  find  out 
To  give  me  satisfaction,  when  you  6nd    fme 
How  you  have  injured  me?  Let  fire  consume 
If  ever  I  were  whore ! 

Goh,  Forbear  these  starts. 
Or  I  will  leave  you  wedded  to  despair. 
As  you  are  now :  If  you  can  find  a  tem^^ 
My  breath  shall  be  a  pleasant  western  wmd 
That  cools  and  blasts  not. 

Arh,  Brioff  it  out,  good  father, 
ril  lie,  and  usten  here  as  reverently 
As  to  an  angel :  If  I  breathe  too  loud. 
Tell  me;  for  I  would  be  as  still  as  night 
Goh,  Our  king,  I  say,  was  old,  and  thk 
our  queen 
Desir*d  to  bring  an  heir,  but  yet  her  husband. 
She  thought,  was  past  it;  and  to  be  dishonest, 
I  think,  she  would  not:   If  she  would  have 

been. 
The  truth  is,  she  was  watch'd  so  narrowly. 
And  had  so  slender  opportunities,  [ning 

She  hardly  could  have  been :  But  yet  her  cun- 
Found  out  this  way;  she  feign*d  herself  with 
child,  [land. 

And  posts  were  sent  in  haste  throughout  the 
And  God  was  humbly  thank'd  in  ev'ry  churdi. 
That  so  had  bless*d  the  queen;  and  pvayers 

were  made 
For  her  safe  going  and  delivery. 
She  ieign'd  now  to  grow  biner ;  and  perceiv*d 
This  hope  of  issue  n^e  her^ar'd, and  brought 
A  far  more  large  respect  from  every  man. 
And  saw  her  pow'r  increase,  and  was  resoIv*d, 
Since  she  beltev*d  she  could  not  have't  indeed. 
At  least  she  would  be  thought  to  have  a  child. 
Arh,  Do  I  not  hear  it  well?  Nay,  I  will 
make 
No  noise  at  all ;  but  pray  you  to  the  point. 
Quick  as  YOU  can. 

Goh.  Now  when  the  time  was  full 
She  should  be  brought  to  bed,  I  had  a  son 
Bom,  which  was  you :  This,  the  queen  hear- 
ing of,  [sons 
Mov*d  mc  to  let  her  have  you ;  and  such  rea- 
She  shew'd  me,  as  she  knew  well  would  tie 
My  secrecy:  She  swore  you  should  be  king; 
And,  to  be  short,  I  did  deliver  you 
Unto  her,  and  pretended  you  were  dead. 
And  in  mine  own  house  kept  a  funeral. 
And  had  an  empty  coffin  put  in  earth. 
That  night  this  queen  feign'd  hastily  to  labour. 
And  by  a  pair  of  women  of  her  own. 
Which  she  had  charm'd,  !ihe  made  the  world 

believe 
She  was  deliverM  of  j-ou.    You  ^w  up. 
As  the  king's  son,  till  you  were  six  years  old ; 
Then  did  the  king  die,  and  did  leave  to  me 
Protection  of  the  realm;  aild,  contrary 
To  his  own  expectation,  left  this  queen 
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Truly 4irith  child^  indeed,  of  the  fair  princess 
Panthea.  Then  she  could  have  torn  her  hair. 
And  did  alone  to  me,  yet  durst  not  speak 
In  public,  for  she  knew  she  should  oe  found 
A  traitor  5   and  her  tale  would  have  been 

thought 
Madness,  or  any  thing  rather  than  truth. 
This  was  the  only  cause  why  she  did  seek 
Td  poison  you,  and  I  to  keep  you  safe; 
Ana  this  the  reason  why  I  sought  to  kindle 
Some  sparks  of  love  in  you  to  fair  Panthea, 
That  she  might  get  part  of  her  right  again. 

Arb.  And  have  you  made  an  end  now?  Is 
thisaU? 
If  not,  I  will  be  still  till  I  be  aged. 
Tin  all  my  hairs  be  silver. 

Gob.  Tliis  isall. 

Jrb.  And  is  it  true,  say  you  too,  madam? 

Ara,  Yes,  Heaven  knows,  it  is  most  true. 

M»  Panthea,  then,  is  not  my  sister. 

Gob.  No. 

Ara,  But  can  you  prove  this? 

Gob.  If  you'll  give  consent. 
Else  who  dares  go  about  it? 

Arb.  Give  consent? 
Why,  I  will  have  'em  all  that  know  it  racked 
To  get  this  from  *em.    All  that  wait  without. 
Come  in,  whate'er  you  be,  come  in,  and  be 
Partakers  of  my  joy  {  Oh,  you  are  welcome  I 

Enter  Bessus,  gentlmen,  Mardomus, 
and  other  attendants. 

Mardontus,  the  hest  news!    Nay,  draw  no 

nearer; 
They  all  shall  hear  it:  I  am  found  No  King. 

Mar.  Is  that  so  good  news? 

Arb.  Yes,  the  happiest  news 
That  e'er  was  heard. 

Mar.  Indeed,  'twere  well  for  you 
If  you  might  be  a  little  less  obey  d. 

Arb.  One  call  the  queen. 

Mar.  Why,  she  is  there. 

Arb.  The  queen, 
Mardonius?  Panthea  is  the  queen, 
And  I  am  plain  Arbaces.    60,  some  one  I 
She  is  in  Gobrias'  house.    Since  I  saw  you. 
There  are  a  thousand  things  deliver'd  to  me. 
You  little  dream  of.  [Exit  a  gentleman. 

Mar,  So'it  should  seem.     My  lord. 
What  fiiry's  this? 

Gob.  Believe  me,  'tis  no  fury; 
AH  diat  he  says  is  truth. 

Mar.  !Tis  very  strange.  [men? 

Arb.  Why  do  you  keep  your  hats  off,  gentle- 
Is  it  to  me?  I  swear,  it  must  not  be; 
Nay,  trust  me,  in  good  faith,  it  must  not  be! 
1  cannot  now  command  you;  but  I  pray  you. 
For  the  respect  you  bare  me  when  you  took 
Me  for  your  king,  each  man  clap  on  his  hat 
At  my  desire. 

Mar.  We  will.    You  are  not  found 
So  mean  a  man,  but  that  you  may  be  cover'd 
As  well  as  we;  iHay  you  not? 

Arb.  Oh,  not  here! 


You  may,  but  not  I, 'for  here  is  my  father 
In  presence. 

Mar.  Where? 

Arb.  Why,,  there.    Oh,  the  whole  story 
Would  be  a  wilderness,  to  lose  thyself 
For  ever.    Oh,  pardon  me,  dear  father. 
For  all  the  idle  and  unreverend  words 
That  I  have  spoke  in  idle  moods  to  you ! 
I  am  Arbaces;  we  all  fellow-subjects; 
Nor  is  the  queen  Panthea  now  my  sister. 

Bes.  Why,  if  vou  remember,  fellow-suh* 
ject  Arbaces,  I  told  you  once  she  was  not  your 
sister:  Ay,  and  she  loc^'d  nothing  like  you. 

Arb.  1  think  you  did,  good  captain  Bessus. 

Bes.  Here  will  arise  another  question  now 
amongst  the  sword-men,  whether  I  be  to  call 
him  to  account  for  beating  me,  now  he  b 
prov'd  Na  King.  * 

Enter  Lygones.  * 

Mar.  Sir,  here^s  Lygones,  the  agent  for  the 
Armenian  state. 

Arb.  Where  is  he?  I  know  your  business, 
good  Lyflones. 

Lyg.  We  musl  have  our  king  again,  and 
will. 

Arb.  I  knew  that  was  your  business :  You 
shall  nave 
Your  king  ag^n ;  and  have  him  so  again. 
As  never  Kins  was  had.    Go,  one  ofyou. 
And  bid  Bacurius  bring  Tigranes  hither: 
And  bring  the  lady  witn^him,  that  Panthea, 
The  oueen  Panthea,  sent  me  word  th  is  naoming 
Was  orave  Tigranes'  mistress. 

\Exit  two  gentlemen. 

Lye.  'Tis  Spaconia. 

JLro.  Ay,  ay,  Spaconia. 

Ijfz.  She  is  my  daughter. 

ArZ.  She  is  so.  I  could  now  tell  any  thit  g 
I  never  heard.  Your  king  shall  go  so  homt, 
As  never  man  went. 

Mar.  Shall  he  go  on's  head? 

Arb.  He  shall  have  chariots  easier  than  ai  . 
That  I  will  have  mvented;  and  ne'er  think 
He  shall  pay  anyransom !  And  thyself. 
That  art  the  messenger,  shall  ride  before  hin^ 
On  a  horse  cut  out  of  an  entire  diamond. 
That  shall  be  made  to  go  with  golden  wheels, 
I  know  not  how  yet. 

Lyg.  Why,  I  shall  be  made 
For  ever!  They  bely'd  this  king  with  us. 
And  said  he  was  unkind. 

Arb.  And  then,  thy  daughter; 
She  shall  have  some  strange  thing;  we*il  have 

the  kingdom 
Sold  utterly,  and  pot  into  a  toy. 
Which  she  shall  wear  about  her  carelessly. 
Somewhere  or  other.  See,  the  virtuous  queen  \ 
Behold  the  humblest  subject  tliat  you  have^^ 
Kneel  here  before  you. 

Enter  Panthea  and  1  gentleman. 

Pan.  Why  kneel  you  to  me. 
That  am  your  vassal  ? 
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Arh.  Gr?int  me  one  reotiest.  [can 

Pan.  Alas !  what  can  1  grant  you?  what  I 
I  will. 

Arh,  That  you  will  please  to  maciy  me. 
If  1  can  prove  it  lawful. 

Pa«.  Is  that  all? 
Mort  willingly  than  I  would  dra.w  this  air. 

Arh.  Til  kiss  this  hand,  in  eaj^est. 

2' Gent,  Sir,  Tigfanes 
Is  coming ;  thoggh  he  made  it  strange,  at  first. 
To  see  the  princess  any  more. 

Enter  Tigranes  and  Spaconia, 

Arh.  The  queen. 
Thou  mean'st.  Oh,  my  Tigranes,  pardon  me ! 
Tread  on  my  neck ;  I  freely  offer  it ; 
And,  if  thou  bc'st  so  given,  take  revenge^ 
,  For  I  have  mjur'd  thi&e.    *  . 


Tigr.  No;  I  foreive^  [ancc^ 

And  rdoice  more  that  you  have  found  repeat- 
Than  I  my  liberty.^ 

Arh.  May*8t  thou  be  happy 
In  thy  fair  choice,  for  thou  art  teniperate! 
You  owe  no  ransom  to  the  state!  Know,  that 
I  have  a  thousand  joys  to  tell  you  oC 
Which  yet  I  dare  not  utter,  uU  1  pay 
My  thanks  to  Heav'n  for  *em.    W  ill  you  gc^ 
With  me,  and  help  e^c?  pray  you,  do, 

Tigr.  I  will.     .    * 

Arh.  Take  then  your  fair  one  with  you; 
And  you,  queep. 
Of  goodness  ano  of  iis,  oh,  give  mc  leave 
To  take  your  arm  i^  mine  I  Come,  every  ona 
That  takes  deHght  i'p  goodness,  helo  to  wng 
Ix)ud  thanks  for  me,  that  I  am  proved  NoKlng! 
[Exeunt  omnes. 


The  following  observa^pns  are  made  by  Mr.  Seward,  respecting  this  Play. 
*  lyir.  Rymer  flings  the  ipost  virulent  of  all  his  invectives  against  Othello  and  Arbaces,  (ajsly 
^  deeming  all  the  faults  of  those  characters  to  be  so  many  charges  against  the  PoeU;  whereas 

*  their  intent  was  not  to  paint  perfection  but  human  nature,  to  blend  the  virtues  and  vices 

*  toother,  so  that  both  may  spring  from  the  same  temper,  and,  liKe  handsome  and  ill-favoured 

*  children,  both  still  bear  a  resemhlance  to  their  sire.    To  do  this  well  is  one  of  the  hi^e^ 
'  efforts  of  poetry.    Arbaces,  like  his  great  pattern  Achilles,  has  virtues  and  vices  in  the  ex- 

*  treme.    His  violence  makes  us  expect  some  dread ^l  effect,  and  it  tl^erefore  soon  hurries  him 

*  into  an  attempt  to  commit  incesL    He  is  to  raise  terror  and  anger,  not  pity  and  love ;  and 

*  Mr.  Rymcr  having  the  same  choler  in  his  temper,  ridiculously  took  fircj^  and  furiously  attackea 

*  his  own  shadow* 

The  savage  jealousy  of  the  Maor  is  so  finely  delineated,  that  the  traoedy  of  OthcUo,  not- 
withstanding some  slight  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  fable,  must  tor  ever  excite  the  ad- 
nairation  of  all  true  lovers  of  dramatic  poetry.  The  spleen  of  Rymer  is  sdmost  as  ineffectual^ 
▼ented  on  tins  Tragedy  of  our  Authors :  Yet  Cahdor  and  Justice  oblige  us  to  confess,  that  the 
sudden  transition  of  passions  in  the  character  of  Arbaces  sometimes  borders  on  the  ridicukrasu 
The  picture  is,  hbwever,"  in  the  main,  faithfully  copied  from  nature,  with  many  touches  df 
peculiar  excellence,  particularly  the  agitations  of  Arbaces,  during^his  conflict  with  a  supposed 
incestuous  passion.  Hi^  reverential  fear  of  Mordonius,  and  his  contempt  of  Bessus,  whUe  he 
is  severally  soliciting  them,  are  finely  imagined,  and  as  finely  executed.  The  Arbaces  of  oar 
Authors  IS  evidently  the  model  on  which  l^e  formed  his  Alexander,  as  wellas  his  Clytus  oa 
Miudonius.  It  would,  perhaps,  require  a  nice  hand  to  make  this  play  thoroughly  relished  bV 
i  modem  audience;  yet  it  most  certainly  aliounds  with  the  highest  dramatic  excellencies,  and 
Heserves  an  eminent  rank  in  the  list  of  theatrical  productions. 
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THE  SCORNFUL  LADY. 

A    COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Waller  and  Stanley  speak  of  Fletther  as  the  Author  of  this 
Comedy ;  in  the  titles  of  the  old  copies  we  find  the  names  of  both  our  Authors,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  their  joint  production.  We  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  altered  j  nor 
has  it  been  performed  in  the  course  of  many  years  past;  though,  in  the  lifetime  of  Mn^ 
Oldfidd,  who  acted  the  Lady,  it  used  to  be  frequently  represented. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTRP. 


Men. 

Elder  Loveless,  a  suitor  to  the  Lady, 

Yonvo  Loveless,  a  prodigal. 

Savil,  Steward  to  Eider  Loveless, 

Welford,  a  suitor  to  the  Lady, 

Sir  Roger,  curate  to  the  Laity, 

A  Caftaut,  'j 

A  Traveller,       I   hangers-^m    to    Young 

A  Poet,  j       Loveless, 

A  Tobacco-man, J 

MoRBCRAFT,  an  usurer. 


^   Women.  * 

Younolove,  or  ABiaAiL,{«-£SS^^ 
A  RICH  Widow. 

Wenckesyfidlers,  and  attendants, 
SCENE,  Lovdov. 


ACT   L 


Enter  Elder  Loveless,  Young  Loveless,  Savil, 
and  a  page. 

Eider  Loveless,T\R(yTKER,  is    your  last 
•^    hope    past,    to    mollify 
Morecraft^s  heart  about  your  mortgage? 

Young  Loveless,  Hopelessly  past  I  have 
presentra  the  usurer  with  a  richer  drafught 
than  ever  Cleopatra  swallowed )  he  hath  suck* d 


in  ten  thousand  pounds  worth  of  my  land 
more  than  he  paid  for,  at  a  gulp,#  without 
trumpets.'  [this  house. 

El,  Lo,  I  have  as  hard  a  task  to  perform  in 

Yo,  Lo,  Faith,  mine  was  to  make  an  usurer 
honest,  or  to  lose  my  land. 

El,  Lo.  And  mine  is  to  persuade  a  pas- 
sionate woman,  or  to  leave  the  land. 

Yo,  Lo.  Make  the  boat  sUy.^ 


*  At  a  gulpf  without  trumpets,']  The  allusion  is  here  either  to  the  drinking  of  healths  at  our 
.  public  bRl»  ^^^  ^^^  entertainments;  or  else  to  a  passage  in  the  Achamenses  of  Aristophanes, 
upon  which  the  ola  Scholiast  informs  us,  that  it  was  a  custom  in  Athens,  at  certain  of  their 
feasts,  to  challenge  one  another  to  drink  by  sound  of  trumpet.  Mr,  Theobald, 

^  And  mine  is  to  persuade,  &c.]  The  majority  of  the  old  quarto^s  thus  divide  this  speech: 

■  or  to  leave  the  land, 

Yo.Lo.  Make  the  boat  stay :  Ifear  I  shall,  &c. 

which  is  certainly  erroneous.  The  modem  editions  make  no  division,  but  ^ive  the  whole  to 
the  Elder  Loveless 5  which  seems  equally  improper.  We  apprehend  the. original  reading  to 
hare  been, 

or  to  leave  the  land. 

Yo.  Lo.  Make  the  boat  stay, 

£1.  Lo.  Ifear  I  shall  begin,  kc, 

i.  e.  After  the  Elder  Lovelace  declares,  that,  if  he  cannot  persuade  the  Lady  to  remit  the  duty 
she  had  imposed  on  him  in  her  passion,  he  must  undergo  the  disagreeable  task  of  quitting  the 
\kuA\  the  Younger  jocularly  replies,  ^  Make  the  boat  stay;*  be  not  hasty  ^  postpone  your  de^ 
parture.  'The  &er  then  rejoins,  *  I  fear  I  shall  b^n  my  joum^  this  night.* 
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[Act  1- 


El.Lo,  I  fear  I  shaU  begin  my  onfortanate 
joarney  this  night*,  though  the  darkness  of 
the  nighty  and  the  roughness  of  the  waters, 
mifldit  easily  dissuade  an  unwilling  man. 

Savil.  Sir,  your  father's  old  friends  hold  it 
the  sounder  course  for  your  body  and  estate 
to  stay  at  home  and  {narTy,  and  propagate, 
and  sovem  in  your  country,  than  to  travel 
and  die  without  issue. 

EL  Lo.  Savil,  you  shalj  gain  the  opinion 
of  a  better  servant,  in  seekmg  to  execute,  not 
alter,  my  will,  howsoever  my  intents  succeed. 

Yo,  Lo,  Yonder's  mistress  Younglove,  bro- 
ther, the  grave  rubber  of  your  mistress's  toes. 

Enter  Younglove,  or  Abigail. 

EL  Lo,  Mistress  Younglove— 

Abig,  Master  Loveless,  truly  we  thought 
your  sails  had  been  hoist:  My  mistress  is  per- 
suadedf  ou  are  searsick  ere  this. 

EL  Lo.  hova  she  her  ill-taken-up  reso- 
lution so  dearly }  Didst  thou  move  her  from 
xnei 

AMf.  By  this  light  that  shines,  there's  no 
removing  her,  if  she  get  a  stiff  opinion  by  the 
end.  I  attempted  her  to-day,  when,  they 
say,  a  woman  can  deny  nothing. 

EL  Lo.  What  critical  minute  was  that? 

Abig,  When  her  smock  was  over  her  ears ', 
but  she  was  no  more  pliant  than  if  it  hung 
above  her  heels. 

EL  Lo,  I  prithee  deliver  my  service,  and 
say,  I  desire  to  see  the  dear  cause  of  my  ba- 
nishment J  and  then  for  France,      [brother } 

Abig.  I'll  do't.    Hark  hither,  is  that  your 

El.Lo.  Yes;  have  you  lost  your  memory? 

Abig,  As  I  live  he*s  a  pretty  fellow.  [ExiL 

Yo,  Lo.  Oh,  this  is  a  sweet  brach.^ 

EL  Lo.  Why  she  knows  not  you. 

Yo,  Lo.  No,  but  she  offer*d  me  once  to 
know  her.  To  this  day  she  loves  youth  of 
*  eighteen.  She  heard  a  tale  how  Cupid  struck 
her  in  love  with  a  great  lord  in  the  Tilt-yard, 
but  he  never  saw  ner;  yet  she  in  kindness 
would  needs  wear  a  willow-garland  at  his 
wedding.  She  lov'd  all  the  players  in  the  last 
queen's  time  once  over;  she  was  struck  when 
they  acted  lovers,  and  forsook  some  when 
th^  play'd  murderers.  She  has  nine  spur* 
rorals,^  and  the  servants  say  she  hoards  old 
0>ld;  and  she  herself  pronounces  angerly, 
Uiat  the  farmer's  eldest  son  (or  her  mistress's 
husband^  clerk  shall  be)  that  marries  her, 
shall  make  her  a  jointure  of  fourscore  pounds 
a-year.   She  tells  tales  of  the  servin^men^-— 

EL  Lo.  Enough,  I  know  her.  Brother,  I 
shall  entreat  you  only  to  salute  my  mistress 
and  take  leave;  we*ll  part  at  the  stairs. 


Enter  Lady  end  woiting- woman. 

Lady.  Now,  Sir,  this  first  part  of  your 
will  is  perform'd:  What's  the  rest? 

EhjLo.  First,  let  me  beg  your  notice  for 
this  gentleman,  my  brother. 

Ladu.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  done  to 
me.  Though  the  gentleman  hath  reccivM 
but  an  untimely  grace  from  you,  yet  my  cha- 
ritable disposition  would  have  been  ready  to 
have  done  him  fVeer  courtesies  as  a  stranger^ 
than  upon  those  cold  commendations. 

Yo.Lo,  Lady,  my  salutations  crave  ac- 
quaintance and  leave  at  once. 

Lady.  Sir,  I  hope  you  are  the  master  of 
your  own  occasions.    [Ex.  Yo.  Lo.  and  SaviL 

EL  Lo.  'Would  I  were  so.  Mistress,  for 
me  to  praise  over  again  that  worth,  whicii  all 
/the  world,  and  you  jrourself  can  see 

Lady.  It's  a  cold  room  this,  servant. 

EL  Lo.  Mistress—— 

Lady.  What  think  you  if  1  have  a  chimney 
foVt,  out  here? 

EL  Lo.  Mistress,  another  in  my  place, 
that  were  not  ty'd  to  believe  all  your  actions 
just,  would  apprehend  himself  wrone'd :  But  I, 
whose  virtues  are  constancy  and  obedience-— 

Lady.  Younglove,  make  a  good  fire  above, 
to  warm  me  after  my  servant's  exordimns. 

EL  Lo.  I  have  heard  and  seen  your  af&bi- 
li^  to  be  such,  that  the  servants  you  give 
wages  to  may  speak. 

Lady,  'Tis  true,  'tis  true;  but  they  speak 
to  th*  purpose. 

ElLo.  Mistress,  your  will  leads  my  speeches 
from  the  purpose.    But,  as  a  man 

Lady,  A  simile,  servant  1  Thb  room  was 
built  for  honest  meaners,  that  deliver  them- 
selves hastily  and  plainly,  and  are  gone.  Is 
this  a  time  or  place  for  exordiums,  and  si- 
milies,  and  metaphors?  If  you  have  on^t  to 
say,  break  into't :  My  answers  shall  very  rea- 
sonably meet  you. 

EL  Lo.  Mistress,  I  came  to  see  you. 

Lady.  That's  happily  dispatch'd;  the  next 

EL  Lo.  To  take  leave  ofyou. 

Lady,  To  be  gone? 

JS/.Io.  Yes. 

Lady.  You  need  not  have  despair'd  of  that, 
nor  have  us'd  so  many  circumstances  to  win 
me  to  give  you  leave  to  perform  my  com- 
mand.    Is  there  a  third  ? 

EL  Lo.  Yes;  I  had  a  third,  had  you  been 
apt  to  hear  it.  [fast ! 

Lmy,  I  ?  never  apter.    Fast,  good  servant, 

EL  Lo,  Twas  to  mtreat  you  to  hear  reason. 

Lady.  Most  willingly ;  have  you  brought 
one  can  speak  it? 


^  O,  this  is  a  sweet  brache !]  A  sort  of  hound,  or  any  little  stinkins,  household  cur. 

Mr.Tkeobald, 
Brack  b  used  by  Shakespeare  to  signify  a  bitch-hound. 

*  She  has  nine  spur-ryals.]  This  was  a  pie<Se  of  gold  coin^  very  current  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  I.  Mr.  Theobald, 
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ELLo.  Lastly,  it  is  to  kindle  in  that  banen 
heart  lore  and  foigiveness. 

Ladg,  You  would  stay  at  home? 

EL  Lo.  Yes,  lady. 

Lady,  Why,  you  may,  anddoubtlessl]!^!!, 
when  you  have  debatea  that  your  commander 
b  but  your  mutress,  a  woman,  a  weak  one, 
wildly  orerbom  with  passions :  But  the  thins 
by  her  commanded  is,  to  see  Dover's  dreadful 
Cliff,  passing  in  a  noer  water-house;  the 
dangers  of  the  merciless  Channel  *twixt  that 
and  Calais,  five  long  hours*  sail,  with  tluee 
poor  weeks'  victuals.^ 

ELLo.  You  wrong  me. 

Ladv,  Then,  to  land  dumb,  unable  to  en- 
<]uire  for  an  English  host,  to  remove  from 
aty  to  city,  by  most  chargeable  post-horse, 
like  one  that  rode  in  quest  of  bis  motner  tongue. 

El.  Lo.  You  wrong  me  much. 

Lady.  And  all  these  (almost  invincible) 
labours  perform*d  for  your  mistress,  to  be  in 
danger  to  forsake  her,  and  to  put  on  new  alle- 
giance to  some  French  lady,  who  is  content 
to  change  language  with  your  laughter;  and, 
after  your  whole  year  spent  in  tennis  and 
broken  speech,  to  stand  to  the  hazard  of  bdng 
laugh*d  at,  at  your  return,  and  have  tales 
made  on  you  by  the  chambermaids. 

EL  Lo.  You  wrong  me  much. 

Lady.  Louder  yet. 

EL  Lo.  You  know  your  least  word  is  of 
force  to  make  me  seek  out  dangers ;  move  me 
not  with  toys.  But,  in  this  banishment,  I 
must  take  leave  to  say,  you  are  unjust:  Was 
one  kiss  forced  from  you  in  public  by  me  so 
unpardonable?  Why,  all  the  hours  of  day 
and  nig^t  have  seen  us  kiss. 

X(u£.  *Tb  true,  and  so  you  told  the  com- 
pany tnat  heard  me  chide.  [than  I. 

EL  Lo.  Your  own  eyes  were  not  dearer  to  you 

Lady^  And  so  you  told  'em. 

EL  Lo,  I  did ;  yet  no  sign  of  disgrace  need 
to  have  itain'd  your  ch^k:  You  yourself 
ktiew  your  pure  and  simple  heart  to  be  most 
unmotted,  and  free  from  the  least  baseness. 

Lady,  I  did:  But  if  a  maid's  heart  doth 
but  once  think  that  she  it  suspected,  her  own 
&ce  will  write  her  guilty. 

ELLo.  But  wiiere  lay  thb  disgrace?  the 
world,  that  knew  us,  knew  our  resolutions 
well :  And  could  it  be  hopM,  that  I  should 
give  away  my  freedom,  and  venture,  a  perpe- 


tual bondage  with  one  I  never  kils'd ;  or  could 

I  in  strict  wisdom  take  too  much  love  upon 

me,  from  her  that  chose  me  for  her  husband? 

Lady.  Believe  me,  if  my  wedding-smock 

were  on;  fcome; 

Were  the  gloves  bought  and  ghr'a,  the lieenoe 
Were  the  rosemary-branches  dipp'd,  and  all 
The  kippocras  ^  and  cakes  eat  and  drank  off; 
Were  these  two  arms  enoompass'd  with  the 

hands  , 
Of  batchelors,  to  lead  me  to  the  church : 
Were  my  feet  in  the  door;  were  <  I  J<^' 

said; 
If  John  should  boast  a  fiivour  done  by  me, 
I  would  not  wed  that  year.    And  you,  I  hoM, 
When  ^ou  have  spent  this  year  commodiouuy. 
In  atchieving  languages,  will  at  your  return 
Acknowledge  me  more  coy  of  parting  with 

mine  eyes. 
Than  such  a  friend.  More  talk  I  hfM  not  now. 
If  you  dare  go— 
EL  Lo.  I  dare,  you  know.  First,  let  n^e  kiss. 
Lady.  Farewell,  sweet  servant.   Your  task 

performed. 
On  a  new  ground,  as  a  beginning  suitor, 
1  shall  be  apt  to  hear  you. 
EL  Lo.  Farewell^  cruel  mistress  I 

[ExULady. 

Enter  Young  Loveless  and  Savil, 

Yo.  Lo.  Brother,  you'll  hazard  the  losing 
your  tide  to  Gravesend ;  you  have  a  long  hai£ 
mile  by  land  to  Greenwich. 

El.  Lo.  I  go.  But,  brother,  what  yet> 
unheard-of  course  to  live  doth  your  imagma- 
tion  flatter  you  with?  Your  ordinary  means 
are  devoured. 

Yo.Lo.  Course,  why  horse-coursing,  I 
think.  Consume  no  time  in  this ;  I  have  no 
estate  to  be  mended  by  meditation :  He  that 
busies  himself  about  my  fortunes,  may  pro- 
perly be  said  to  busy  himself  about  nothing. 

El.  Lo.  Yet  some  course  you  must  take, 
which,  for  my  satis&ctbi^  resolve  and  open. 
If  you  will  shape  none,  I  must  inform  you, 
that  that  man  but  persuades  himself  he  means 
to  live,  that  imagines  not  the  means. 

Yo.  Lo.  Why,  live  upon  others,  as  others  ■ 
have  liv'd  upon  me. 

ELLo.  I  am)rehend  not  that:  You  have 
fed  others,  and  consequently  disposed  of  'em ; 
and  the  same  measure  must  you  expect  fiom 


'  Ftve  long  hours*  sail,  with  three  poor  weeks*  victuals.']  This  speech  b  all  through  sarcaa- 
tical.  She  b  oantering  her  gallant  on  the  supposed  danger  of  his  visage;  and  the  great  care 
be  b  taking  of  himself,  in  laying  in  three  weeks  provbions  onlyto  cross  from  Dover  to  Calab. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
'  Where  the  apprehensive  Mr.  Theobald  acquired  information  of  Loveless  having  laid  in 
three  weeks'  provision  is  unknown  to  us.     Had  he  not  informed  us  this  was  the  case,  we 
should  have  supposed  the  sarcasm  levell'd  at  the  generality  of  puny  travellers,  not  singty  at 
Loveless. 

*  Hippocras^  This  was  a  wine  spiced  and  strain'd  through  a  flannd  bag,  formerly  in  much 
request  at  weddings,  wakes,  &c.  The  strainer,  we  are  told,  was  call'd  Hippocrates's  sjeevf. 
I  know,  there  is  a  woollen  bag,  so  call'd,  used  by  the  apothecaries  to  struin  syrups  and  dccotV 
tioQs  for  clarification.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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[Act] 


]fOor  maintainen;  which  will  be  too  heavy 
an  alteration  for  you  to  bear. 

Yo.  Lo,  Why,  I'll  puree;  if  that  raise  me 
DOty  I'll  bet  at  bowling-^dleys,  or  man  whores:  ^ 
I  would  fain  live  by  others.  But  I'll  live 
whilst  I  am  unhang'd,  and  after,  the  thought's 
taken.  % 

EL  Lo.  I  see  you  are  ty'd  to  no  particular 
employment,  then? 

Vo.  Lo.  Faith,  I  may  chuse  my  course : 
They  say,  nature  brings  forth  none  but  shfe 
piovides  for  Uiem :  I'll  try  her  liberali^. 

El.  Lo.  Well,  to  keep  your  feet  out  of  base 
and  dangerous  paths,  I  nave  resolv'd  you  shall 
live  as  master  of  mv  house.  It  shall  be  your 
care,  Savil,  to  see  dim  fed  and  cloath'd,  not 
according  to  his  present  estate,  but  to  his  birth 
and  former  fortunes. 

Yo.  Lo.  If  it  be  referr'd  to  him,  if  I  be  not 
found  in  4»mation  Jersey  stockings,  blue  de- 
vib'  breeches,  with  the  guards  down,  and  my 
pocket  i'  th*  beeves,  I'll  never  look  you  i*  the 
face  ag^in. 

Sav.  A  comelier  wear,  I  wis,  it  is  than 
those  dangling  slops. 

EL  Lo.  To  keep  you  ready  to  do  him  all 
service  peaceably,  and  him  to  command  you 
reasonaoly,  I  leave  these  further  directions  in 
writing ;  which,  at  your  best  leisure,  together 
(^>en  imd  read. 

Enter  Abigail  to  them,  with  u  jewel. 

Abig.  Sir,  my  mistress  commends  her  love 
to  you  in  this  token,  and  these  words:  It  is 
a  jewel,  she  says,  which,  as  a  favour  from 
her,  she  would  request  you  to  wear  till  your 
year*s  travel  be  perform'd ;  which,  once  expir'd, 
-she  will  hastily  expect  your  happy  return.^ 

EL  Lo.  Return  my  service,  with  such 
thanks  as  she  may  imagine  the  heart  of  a  sud- 
denly-over-joy'd  man  would  willingly  utter: 
Ana  you,  I  nope,  I  shall  vvith  slender  argu- 
ments persuade  to  wear  this  diamond;  that 
when  mg  mistress  shall,  through  my  long  ab- 

7  Why,  Til  purse;  \fthat  raise  me  not,  Fll  bett  at  howling-alleys,  or  man  whores.]  t.  e. 
I'll  take  a  purse  upon  the  road,  or  turn  bully  and  stallion  to  a  bawdy-house.     Mr.  Theobald, 

The  Authors  here  allude  to  three  of  the  most  despicable  modes  of  acquiring  subsistence  to 
which  mankind  can  be  reduced :  To  be  a  robber,  a  gambler,  and  an  attendant  of  strumpets ; 
for  such  is  the  meaning  of  man  whores,  and  not  to  be  a  stallion,  as  Mr.  Theobald  supposes. 

This  expressk>n  is  used  by  Osbom,  in  his  Advice  to  his  Son,  in  the  following  manner. 

*  Carry  no  doss  to  court,  or  any  public  place,  to  avoid  contests  with  such  as  may  spurn,  or 

*  endeavour  to  take  them  up:  The  same  may  be  said  of  boys  not  wise  or  strong  enoush  to 

*  decline  or  revensDe  affronts,  whose  complaints  do  not  seldom  engage  their  masters ;  as  I  knew 
'  one  of  quality  killed  in  the  defence  of  nis  page :  The  like  danger  attends  such  as  are  so  indis- 

*  Crete,  as  to  man  whores  in  the  street,  in  which  every  one  pretends  to  have  an  interest  for  his 

*  money,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  see  them  monopolizea,  especially  when  they  have  got  a 
'  pot  in  their  pate.' 

•  She  wHl  hastily  expect  your  happy  return."]  All  the  editions,  from  that  of  l639,  down- 
wards, erroneously  read  happily  for  hastily^  notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  the  sense. 

The  one  word  implying,  she  will  be  quite  €'        ^  '   '   ' ' —      *- — ^ 

she  will  be  impatient  for  it;  in  which  way 
several  of  the  Lady's  own  speeches. 

^  Let  *^m  not  stand  still,  we  have  rid."]  Mr.  Seward  prescribes  the  insertion  of  the  won} 
hard,  which,  probably,  has  been  dropp'd  at  the  press,  and  seems  necessary  to  tbe  sense. 


sence,  and  die  approach  of  new  suitors;  offer 
to  forget  me,  you  may  call  your  eye  down  to 
your  finger,  and  remember  and  speak  of  me : 
She  will  hear  thee  better  than  thqse  allied  b^ 
birth  .to  her;  as  we  see  manj  men  mucn 
sway'd  by  the  grooms  of  their  cnambers ;  not 
that  they  have  a  ereater  part  of  their  love  or 
opinion  of  them,  ttian  on  others,  but  for  they 
know  their  secrets. 

Abig.  O'  my  credit,  I  swear  I  think  'twas 
made  for  me :  Fear  no  other  suitors. 

EL  Lo.  I  shall  not  need  to  teach  you  how. 
to  discredit  their  beginning:  You  know  how 
to  take  exception  at  their  shirts  at  washing , 
or  to  make  the  maids  swear  they  found  plais- 
ters  in  their  beds.  • 

Abi^.  I  know,  I  know ;  and  do  you  not 
fear  the  suitors. 

^EL  Lo  Farewell ;  be  mindful,  and  be 
happy ;  the  night  calls  me. 

[Exeunt  omnes  prater  Abig, 

Abig.  The  gods  of  the  winds  befriend  you. 
Sir !  A  constant  and  liberal  lover  thou  art ; 
more  such  God  send  us ! 

Enter  J^e\ford. 

Wei.  Let  'em  not  stand  still,  we  have  rid 
hard.^  [I'll  not  be  seen. 

Abig.  A  suitor,  I  know,  bv  his  riding  hard ; 

fVcL  A  pretty  hall  thist  No  servant  in't? 
I  wouI3  look  freshly. 

Abig.  You  have  deliver'd  your  errand  to 
me,  then.  There's  no  danger  m  a  handsome 
young  fellow :  1*11  shew  myself. 

^/.  Lady,  may  it  please  you  to  bestow 
upon  a  stranger  the  ordinary  grace  of  salu- 
tation ?  Are  you  the  lady  of  this  house? 

Abie.  Sir,  i  am  worthily  proud  to  be  a  ser- 
vant of  hers. 

WeL  Lady»  I  should  be  as  proud  to  be  a 
servant  of  yours,  did  not  my  so-late  acquaint- 
ance make  me  despair. 

Abkg.  Sir,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  htchieve,  but 
fittture  may  bring  it  about 


e  one  word  implying,  she  will  be  quite  easy  and  contented  abou^  your  return ;  the  other, 
will  be  impattent  for  it;  in  which  way  we  are  to  understand  the  passage,  as  appears  by 
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W^el.  For  these  comfortable  woHs;  I  remain 
your  glad  debtor.     Is  your  lady  at  home? 

Ahtff.  She  is  no  straggler.  Sir.    [with  her? 

WeL  May  her  occasions  admit  me  to  speak 

AUs,  If  you  come  in  the  way  of  a  su^r,  no. 

Wet,  I  know  your  affi^ble  virtue  will  be 
mov'd  to  persuade' her,  that  a  gentleman,  be- 
nighted and  stray'd,  offers  to  be  bound  to  her 
for  a  night's  lodging. 

Ahig,  I  will  commend  this  message  to  her; 
but  if  you  aim  at  her  body,  you  will  be  de- 
hidcd.  '°  Other  women  of  the  housholds', 
of  good  carriage  and  government;  upon  any 
of  which  if  you  can  cast  your  affection,  they 
will  perhaps  be  found  as  faithful,  and  not 
«>  coy.  {Exit  Abie. 

W'el.  What  a  skinfull  of  lust  is  this?  I 
thought  I  had  come  a-wooing,  and  I  am  the 
courted  party.  This  is  right  court-fashion ; 
men,  women,  and  all  woo;  catch  that  catch 
uijy..  If  this  soft-hearted  woman  have  in- 
fiis  d  any  of  her  tenderness  into  her  lady,  there 
is  hope  she  will  be  pliant.    But  who  s  here? 

Enter  Sir  Roger, 

Rog.  God  save  you.  Sir  I  My  lady  lets  you 
know,  she  desires  to  be  aojuainted  with  your 
name,  before  she  confer  with  you  ? 

Wei  Sir,  my  name  calls  me  Welford. 

Hog,  Sir,  you  'are  a  gentleman  of  a  good 
name.    Ill  try  his  wit 

Wei,  I  will  uphold  it  as  good  as  any  of  my 
ancestors  had  this  two  hundred  years.  Sir. 

Rog.  I  knew  a  worshipful  and  a  religious 
OTitleman  of  your  name  in  the  bishopric  of 
Durham:  Call  you  him  cousin? 

Wei.  I  am  Only  allied  to  his  virtues.  Sir. 

Rog,  It  is  modestly  said.  I  should  carry 
the  badec  of  your  Christianity  w,ith  me  too. 

WeLWhaVs  that?  a  cross?  There's  a  tester. 

Rog.  I  mean,  the  name  which  your  god- 
fathen  and  godmothers  gave  you  at  the  font. 

Wei.  'Tis  Harry.  But  you  cannot  proceed 
<^erly  now  in  your  catechism ;  for  you  have 
wld  me  who  gave  me  tliat  name.  Shall  I 
l«g  your  name  ? 

''' Other  women  of  the  housekblds,  of  as  good  carriage  and  government.']  Mr  Svmnsnn  * 
r^^  There  pother  women  of  the  housholdy  as  gool  carriage.  ^.  wi  haveSC 
tured  to  deviate  from  the  old  copies,  thinking  the  sense  not  imperfect.  She  means  <ThZX 
rou  cannot  have  my  mistress's  person,  you  may  find  other  women  of  the  household  S 
'«y  of  which,  &c.'  It  may  be  urged,  that,  wiihout  Mr.  Sympsotfs  words,  M^.a;^^ 
uS*5''^r^^tl''''  '^  ^^  ^^'  '^'^^'  ^"^  argument  for'^rtian  against  its  having  W 

"  She  delights  not  in  Thalame-]  It  must  be,  as  I  had  long  ago  observU  and  as  Mr 
^mpson  likew«e  Mjo  me,  tn  Thalam6:  She  has  no  taste  for'wediock,  for  the  rnarria^ 

V    '*  ^9.  Sir,  I  inculcate  divine  service  within  these  walh.]  Several  t)f  the  old  quarto's  have 
«.  homtltes;  either  word  is  eaually  to  the  purpose,  but  the  latter  being  the  stiffer  and  more  ore 

To  this  pod  homilist  Fve  teen  ever  stubborn-, 
S^Ar'^'^^fhllll^"^^'  ^"^'''''"  coontry-chaplain.  of  those  times.  In, 
The  oldest  editions,  howler,  reading  service,  we  have  chose  to  insert  that  word. 
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r.  Roger. 

I  Wfet  room  fill  you  in  this  house? 

Rog,  More  rooms  than  one. 

JVel,  The  more  the  merrier :  But  may  my 
boldness  know,  why  your  lady  hath  sent  you 
to  decypher  my  name  ? 

Rog.  Her  own  words  were  these :  To  know 
whether  you  were  a  formerly-deny'd  suitor, 
disguisM  in  this  message;  for  I  can  assure 
you,  she  delights  not  in  Tkalamd-,^^  Hymen 
and  she  are  at  variance.  I  shall  return  with 
much  haste.  [Eait  Roger. 

Wei,  And  much  speed.  Sir,  I  hope.  Cer- 
tainly,  I  am  arrived  amongst  a  nation  of  new- 
found fools,  on  a  land  where  no  navigator  has 
vet  planted  wit.  If  I  had  foreseen  it,  I  would 
have  laded  my  breeches  with  bells,  knives 
copper,  and  glasses,  to  trade  with  women  fo? 
their  virginities;  yet,  I  fear,  I  ^hoidd  have 
tora/d  myself  to  needless  charge,  then. 
Here  s  the  walking  night-cap  again. 

Entw  Rogei'. 

Rob,  Sir,  my  lady's  pleasure  is  to  see  you- 
who  hath  commandecl  me  to  acknowledge 
her  sorrow,  that  you  must  take  the  pains  to 
come  up  for  so  bad  entertainment. 

Wei.  I  shaH  obey  your  lady  that  sent  it, 
and  acknowledge  you  that  brought  it!  to  be 
your  art's  master. 

Rog.  I  am  but  a  batchelor  of  arts.  Sir* 
and  I  ha\'e  the  mending  of  all  under  this  roof! 
from  my  lady  on  her  down  bed,  to  the  maid 
in  the  pease-straw. 

^W.  Acoblcr,  Sir? 

Rog.  No,  Sir;  I  inculcate  divine  service 
withjn  these  walls.** 

WeL  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  house  i& 
often  employ  you  on  errands,  without  any 
scruple  of  conscience.  ' 

Rog.  Yes,  I  do  take  the  air  many  mornines    . 
on  foot,  thtee  or  four  miles,  for  eccs  •  But 
why  move  you  that?  ' 

tf^'ei.  To  know  whether  it  might  become 
your  function,  to  bid  my  man  to  nedect  his 
horse  a  little,  to  attend  on  me. 
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Rog.  Most  propcrJy,  Sir. 

TFci,  I  pray  you  do  so  then ;  and,  whilst, 
I  will  attend  your  lady.  You  direct  all  Uiis 
house  in  the  true  way  I 

Rog.  I  do.  Sir.  [your  lady? 

fVel.  And  this  door,  I.  hope,  conducts  to 

Rog,  Your  understanding  is  ingenious. 

[Exeuni  severally. 

Enter  Young  Lotelets  and  Savil,   with  a 
writing. 

Sav.  By  your  fevour.  Sir,  you  shall  par- 
don me. 

Yo,  Lo,  I  shall  beat  your  favour,  Sir!*^ 
Cross  me  no  more !  I  say,  they  shall  come  in. 

Sav.  Sir,  you  forget,  then,  who  I  am? 

Yo.Lo.  Sir,  I  do  not;  thou  art  my  bro- 
ther's steward,  his  cast-ofF  mill-money,  his 
kitchen  arithmetic. 

Sav.  Sir,  I  hope,  you  will  not  make  so 
little  of  me? 

Yo.Lo.  I  make  thee«not  so  little  as  thou 
art;  for,  indeed,  there  goes  no  more  to  the 
making  of  a  steward,  but  a  fair  imprimis,  and 
then  a  reasonable  item  infus'd  into  him,  and 
the  thine  is  done.  [must  tell  you 

Sav,  r>^ay,  then,  you  stir  my  duty,  and  I 

Yo.  Lo.  What  wouldst  thou  tell  me?  how 
hops  grow?  or  hold  some  rotten  discourse  of 
sheep,  or  when  our  Lady-day  falls?  Prithee;' 
farewell,  and  entertain  my  friends;  be  drunk, 
and  bum  thy  table-books ;  and,  my  dear  spark 
of  velvet,**  thou  and  I 

;Siai;.  Good  Sir,  remember. 

Yo.  Lo.  I  do  remember  thee  a  foolish  fel- 
low, one  that  did  put  his  trust  in  almanacks, 
and  horse-fairs,  and  rose  by  honey,  and  pot- 
butter.     Shall  they  come  in  yet? 

Sav.  Nay,  then  I  must  unfold  your  bro- 
ther's pleasure :  These  be  the  lessons.  Sir,  he 
left  benind  him. 

Yo.  Lo.  Prithee,  expound  the  first. 

Sav,  *  I  leave  to  keep  my  house  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year;  and  my  brother  to  dis- 
pose of  it * 

Yo.Lo.  Mark  that,  my  wicked  steward; 
and  I  dispose  of  It! 

Sav.  *  Whilst  he  bears  himself  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  my  credit  falls  not  in  h im  .*  Mark 
that,  my  good  young  Sir,  mark  that. 

Yo.  Lo.  Nay,  if  it  be  no  more,  I  shall  fulfil 
it;  while  my  legs  will  carry  me  I'll  bear  my- 
self gentleman-like,  but  when  I  am  druuK, 


let  them  bear  me  that  can.  Forward^  dear 
steward. 

Sav.  ^  Next,  it  is  my  will,  that  he  be  fur- 
nish*d  (as  my  brother)  with  attendance,  ap- 
parel, and  the  obedience  of  my  people ^ 

Yo.  Lo,  Steward,  this  is  as  plain  as  your 
old  minikin-breeches.  Your  wisdom  wiu  re- 
lent now,  will  it  not?  Be  mollified,  or-^ 

You  understand  me.  Sir.    Proceed. 

Sav.  *  Yet,  that  my  steward  keep  his  place, 
and  power,  and  bound  my  brother's  wildness 
with  his  care.* 

Yo.  Lo.  rU  hear  no  morel  This  is  Apo- 
crypha; bind  it  by  itself,  steward. 

oar.  This  is  your  brother's  will ;  and,  as  I 
take  it,  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  com- 
pany as  you  would  draw  unto  you :  Captains 
of  gallyfoists;''  such  as  in  a  clear  day  have 
seen  Calais,  fellows  that  have  no  more  of 
God,  than  their  oatlis  come  to;  they  wear 
swords  to  reacli  fire  at  a  play,  and  get  there 
the  oil'd  end  of  a  pipe  for  their  guerdon. 
Then  the  remnant  of  your  regiment  are  wc^- 
thy  tobacco-merchants,  that  set  up  with  one 
ounce,  and  break  for  three ;  togetlier  with  a 
forlorn  hope  of  poets ;  and  all  these  look  like 
Carthusians,  things  without  linen :  Are  these 
fit  company  for  my  master's  brother? 

Yo.  Lo.  I  will  either  convert  thee  (oh,  thou 
Pasan  steward)  or  presently  confound  thee 
ana  thy  reckonings.  Who's  there?  Call  in 
the  gentlemen . 

Sav,  Good  Sir! 

Yo.  Lo.  Nay,  you  shall  know  both  who  I 
am,  and  where  I  am. 

Sav.  Are  you  my  master's  brt)tlier? 

Yo.  Lo.  Are  you  the  sage  master  steward, 
with  a  face  like  an  old  Kpneraeris? 

Enter  his  comrades.  Captain,  Traveller, 
.  Poet,  ^c. 

Sav.  Tlieu  God  help  all,'**  I  say! 

Yo.  Lo.  Ay,  and  'tis  well  said,  my  old  peer 
of  France.  Welcome,  gentlemen,  welcome, 
gentlemen;  mine  own  dear  lads,  you're  richly 
welcome.     Know  this  old  Harry-groat. 

Capt.  Sir,  I  will  take  your  love 

Sav.  Sir,  you  will  take  my  purse, 

Capt.  And  study  to  continue  it. 

Sav.  I  do  believe  you. 

Trav.  Your  honourable  friend  and  master's 
brother  hath  given  you  to  us  for  a  worthy  fel- 
low, and  so  we  hug  you.  Sir. 


■'  I  shall  bear  your  favour,  Sir,  cross  me  no  more.l  There  is  neither  sense  nor  humour,  in 
Young  Loveless's  reply,  as  it  stands  in  all  the  copies.  My  correction  retrie%'es  both:  i.  r.  If 
you  continue  to  cross  me,  I  shall  correct  you  for  your  stub\>omness.  Mr.  Theobald. 

*♦  My  dear  spark  of  velvet.]  Mr.  Seward  proposes  changing  velvet  to  vellum. 

'5  Captains  ©/"gallY foists.]  See  p.  60,  of  this  volume. 

■•  Sav.  Then  God  help  all,  Isay!']  Savil  has  been  esteemed  by  all  good  judges  of  comedy, 
an  excellent  character  of  a  precise,  dogmatical,  self-conceited  Steward :  Always  pretending  to 
obtrude  his  advice,  and  as  desirous  of  controuling  with  his  opinions.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, 1  remember,  told  me,  that  he  sketched  out  his  character  of  Vellum,  in  the  comedy 
called  the  Drummer,  purely  from  this  model.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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Sav,  H'aa  given  himself  into  the  hands  of 
▼arlets,  to  be  carv*d  out'^  Sir,  are  these  the 
pieces? 

Yo,  Lo,  They  arc  the  morals  of  the  age, 
the  virtues,  men  made  of  gold. 

Sat?.  Of  your  gold,  you  mean.  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  This  is  a  man  of  war,  and^cries, 
*  go  on,'  and  wears  his  colours 

Sav.  In*s  nose. 

Yo.  Lo.  In  the  fragrant  field.  This  is  a 
traveller.  Sir,  knows  men  and  manners,  and 
has  plowed  up  the  sea  so  far,  'till  hoth  the  poles 
have  knock'd ;  has  seen  the  sun  take  coach, 
and  can  distinguish  the  colour  of  his  horses, 
and^thcir  kinds  3  and  had  a  Flanders-ware 
kap'd  there. 

Sav.  *Tb  much.  ^ 

Drav.  I  have  seen  more.  Sir. 

Sav.  *Tis  even  enough  o'  conscience.  Sit 
down,  and  rest  you :  you  are  at  the  end  of  the 
world  already.  'Would  you  had  as  gpod  a 
living.  Sir,  as  this  fellow  could  lye  you  out  of; 
he  has  a  notable  gift  in' t! 

Yo.  Lo.  This  ministers  the  smoke,  and  this 
the  muses. 

Sav.  And  you  the  clothes,  and  meat,  and 
money.  You  nave  a  goodly  generation  of  *em ; 
pray,  let  them  multiply  *,  your  brother's  house 
IS  big  enough ;  and  to  say  truth,  h'as  too  much 
land^  bans  it,  dirt! 

Yo.  Lo.  Why,  now  thou  art  a  loving  stink- 
ard. Fire  off  thy  annotations  and  thy  rent- 
books;  thou  hast  a  weak  brain,  Savil,  and 
with  the  next  long  bill  thou  wilt  run  mad. 
Gentlemen,  you  are  once  more  welcome  to 
three-hundred  pounds  a-yearl  We  will  be 
freely  meny  5  shall  we  not? 

Capi.  Merry  as  mirth  and  wine,  my  lovely 
Loveless. 

Poet.  A  serious  look  shall  be  a  jury  to  ex- 
communicate any  man  from  oiir  company. 

Trav.  We  will  not  talk  wisely  neither? 

Yo.  Lo.  What  think  you,  gentlemen,  by  all 
this  revenue  in  drink? 

Capi.  I  am  all  for  drink. 


Trav.  I  am  dry  'till  it  be  so. 
Poei.  He  that  will  not  cry  *  amen'  to  this, 
let  him  live  sober,  seem  wise,  and  die  o'  th' 
quorum. 

Yo.  Lo.  It  shall  l?e  so ;  we'll  have  it  all  in 
drink;  let  meat  and  lodging  go;  they  are 
transitory,  and  shew  men  merely  mortal. 
Then  we'll  have  wenches,  every  one  his 
wench,  and  every  week  a  fresh  one;  we'll 
keep  no  powder'd  flesh.  All  these  we  have  - 
by  warrant,  under  the  title  of  ^  things  neces- 
sary:' Here,  upon  this  place  I  ground  it;~ 
•  the  obedience  of  my  people,  and  all  neces- 
saries.*   Your  opinions,  gentlemen  ? 

Capt.  *Tis  plain  and  evident,  that  he  meant 
wenches. 

Sav.  Good  Sir,  let  me  expound  it. 

Capt.  Here  be  as  sound  men  as  yourself. 
Sir. 

Poet.  This  do  I  hold  to  be  the  interpreta- 
I  tion  of  it:   In  this  word  '  necessary'  is  con- 
cluded all  that  be  helps  to  man ;  woman  was 
made  the  first,  and  therefore  here  the  chiefest. 

Yo.  Lo.  Believe  me  'tis  a  learned  one ;  and 
by  these  words, '  the  obedience  of  my  people,* 
you,  steward,  being  one,  are  bound  to  fetch 
us  wenches. 

Capt.  He  is,  he  is.  , 

Yo.  Lo.  Steward,  attend  us  for  instructions. 

Sav.  But  will  you  keep  no  house.  Sir? 

Yo.  Lo.  Nothing  but  drink.  Sir;  three 
hundred  pounds  in  drink. 

Sav.  Oh,  miserable  house ;  and  miserable 
I  that  live  to  see  il!  Good  Sir,  keep  some 
meat. 

Yo.  Lo.  Get  us  good  whores;  and,  for 
your  part,  1*11  board  vou  in  an  alehouse ;  you 
shall  nave  cheese  ana  oniony. 

Sav.  What  shall  become  of  me?  no  chim- 
ney smoaking?  Well,  prodigal,  your  brother 
will  come  home.  [^Exii. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  lads,  I'll  warrant  you  for 
wenches.    Three  hundred  pounds  in  drink. 

Omnes.  Oh,  brave  Loveless  I        [^Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


JEnter  Lady,  fYelford,  and  Sir  Roger. 

Lady.  QIR»  now  you  see  your  bad  lodging> 
*^  1  must  bid  you  good-night. 

fFel.  Lady,  if  there  be  any  want,  'tis  in 
want  of  you. 

Lady.  A  little  sleep  will  ease  that  compli- 
ment.   Once  more,  good-night. 

*7  H*ai  given  himself  into  the  hands  of  varlets,  not  to  he  carv'd  out."]  We  cannot  under- 
stand this  passage  as  here  printed ;  but  think  the  word  not  an  interpolation.  Savil,  we  suppose, 
means,  that  Young  Loveless  has  given  himself  into  the  hands  of  fellows  who  will  consume 
him,  eat  him  up;  and  accordingly  afterwards  says,  *  You  minister  the  clothes,  and  meat,  and 
money.* 


^  fFel.  Once  more,  dear  lady ;  and  then,  all 
sweet  nights. 

Lady.  Dear  Sir,  be  short  and  sweet,  then. 

fTel.  Shall  the  morrow  jirove  better  to  me  ? 
shall  I  hope  my  suit  happier  by  this  night*s 
rest? 

Lady.  Is  your  suit  so  sickly,  that  rest  will 
help  it?  Pray  ye  let  it  rest  then  till  I  call  for 
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it.  Sir,  as  a  stranger  you  have  had  all  my 
welcome:  But,  had  I  known  your  errand  ere 
you  came,  your  passage  had  been  straiter. 
Sir,  good  night. 

JVel.  So  Kiir,  and  cruel  I  Dear  unkind, 
good  night.  lExit  Lady. 

Nay,  §ir,  you  shall  stay  with  me;  I'll  press 
your  zeal  so  far. 

Rog»  Oh,  Lord,  Sir! 

H^el.  Do  you  love  tobacco  ? 

Rog,  Surely  I  love  it,  but  it  loves  not  me ; 
yet,  with  your  reverence,  I  will  be  bold,  fit  I 

JVel  Pray,  light  it.  Sir.    How  do  you  like 

Ros,  I  promise  you  it  is  notable  stinging 
geer  mdeed.  It  is  wet.  Sir :  Lpfd,  how  it 
Brings  down  rheum  !  [text  of  it. 

Jrel,  Handle  it  again.  Sir ;  you  have  a  warm 

Rog,  Thanks  ever  premis'4  for  it."  I  pro- 
mise you  it  is  very  powerful,  and,  by  a  trope, 
spiritual ;  for,  certainly,  it  moves  m  simdry 
places. 

Wei,  Ay,  it  does  so.  Sir ;  and  me,  espe- 
cially, to  ask.  Sir,  why  you  wear  a  night-cap? 

nog.  Assuredly,  I  will  speak  the  truth  unto 
you,  You  shall  understand.  Sir,  that  my  he^ 
\%  broken;  and  by  whom?  even  by  that  vi- 
sible bcast,^*  the  butler. 

Wet,  The  butler!  Certainly,  he  had  all  his 
drink  about  him  when  he  did  it.  Strike  one 
of  your  grave  cassock!  The  oflfence,  Sir^ 

ttog.  Reproving  him  at  tra-trip.  Sir,  for 
swearing.    You  have  the  total,  surely. 

Wei,  You  reproved  him  when  his  rage  was 
set  a-lilt,  and  so  he  crack*4  your  canons :  I 
hope  he  has  not  hurt  your  gentle  reading. 
!Put  shall  we  see  these  gentlewomen  to-nizht? 

Rog,  Have  patience.  Sir,  until  our  fellow 
Nicholas  be  ^feasM,  that  is,  asleep;  for  so 
the  word  is  taken :  *  To  sleep,  to  die ;  to  die. 


to  sleep ;'  *^  a  very  figure.  Sir.      Ftlewomen  ? 

Wei,  Cannot  you  cast  another  tor  the  geiv- 

Rog.  Not  till  the  man  be  in  his  bed,  hi* 

grave;  hi^  grave,  his  bed:   The  very  same 

again.  Sir.     Our  comic  poet  gives  the  reason 

sweetly;  Plenus  rimarum  est;^*  he  is  fiill  of 

loop-holes,  and  will  discover  to  our  patroness. 

tVel.  Your  comment.  Sir,  hath  made  mer 

understand  you. 

flnier  Martha,   and  Abigail  to  them,   tciih 
a  pouet, 

Rog,  Sir,  be  address'd ;  the  graces  do  salute 
you  with  a  full  bowl  of  plenty.  Is  our  old 
enemy  entomVd  ? 

Ahg.  He's  safe.  [the  poet^ 

Rog*  And  does  he  snore  out  supinely,  with 

Mar,  No,  he  out-«nores  the  poet. 

Weh  Gentlewoman,  this  courtesy  shall 
bind  a' stranger  to  you,  ever  your  servant. 

Mar.  Sir,  mf  swter's  strictness  makes  not 
us  forget  you  are  a  stranger  and  a  gentleman. 

Alio;.  In  sooth.  Sir,  were  I  dninged  into 
my  lady,  a  gentleman,  so  well  endued  with 
parts,  should  not  be  lost 

Wei.  I  thank  you,  gentlewoman,  and  rest 
boimd  to  you.— See,  now  this  foul  familiar 
chews  the  cud!  From  thee  and  three-and- 
fifty.  Good  I^ve!  deliver  me  I  [spoon? 

mar.  Will  you  sit  down.  Sir,  and  take  a 

Wei,  I  take  it  kindly,  lady. 

Mar.  It  is  our  best  banquet.  Sir. 

Bog.  Shall  we  give  thanks^ 

WeL  I  have  to  the  gentlewomen  already,  Sir. 

Mar,  Good  Sir  Roger,  keep  that  breath  to 
cool  your  part  o*  th'  posset ;  you  may  chance 
have  a  scalding  zeal  else;  an  you  will  needt 
be  doing,  pray  tell  your  twenty  to  yourself. 
'Would  you  could  like  this.  Sir? 


'^  7%aw**  etJ^r  promised ybr  «/.  /  premise  yow.]  But  why  {tisnks  promised?  He  certainly 
meant  to  render  tnem  for  the  favour.  I  dare  say,  a  slight  corruption  has  crept  in,  from  the 
word  promise  immediately  following.  I  make  no  doubt,  but  the  Authors  wrote  premised i  t.  e. 
his  thanks  given  by  wav  of  preface,  or  introduction.  And,  as  it  is  a  term  in  logic  too,  it  hai 
the  greater  analogy  to  Sir  Roger's  character.  Mr.  Theolald. 

^^  And  by  whom?  even  by  that  visible  beast,  the  butler I\  An  invisible  butler  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  rare  curiosity.  Every  man,  auo^d  homo,  is  equally  visible  at  some  times.  I  am 
persuaded,  rw7>/e  was  the  original  word;  i.e,  that  boisterous,  noisy,  laughing  varlet.  Or, 
perhaps.  Sir  Roger  may  use  the  word  in  a  more  quaint  acceptation;  to  signify  a  man  ristt 
digrtus,  worthy  to  be  laughM  at.  Mr.  Sympsori, 

*  visible  beast,  says  Mr.  Seward,  signifies,  one  tlut  appears  to  every  one  to  be  a  beast.' 
That  this  was  our  Authors'  meaning  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt;  any  more  than  that  Mr» 
Sympson's  alteration  is  arbitrary  and  injudicious. 

*^  To  sleep,  to  die ;  to  die,  to  sleep ; 

Not  till  the  man  be  in  his  bed,  /«5  jgrave;  his  grave,  his  bed;]  These  two  figures,  as  Sir  Roger 
calls  them,  are  a  manifest  flirt  at  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare,  in  that  fine  soliloquy,  which 
begiiLs  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  &c.  J^r.  Theobald. 

Though  we  should  suppose  every  person  who  reads  this  passage  would  consider  it  in  the 
same  light  as  Mr.  Theobald  has  done,  y(*t  M^.  Seward  thinks  our  Authors  had  no  intention  to 
flirt  at  Shakespeare,  but  meant  this  speech  as  a  ridicule  ujDon  bad  imitations  of  real  beauties ; 
'  Sir  Roger  s  whole  character  being,  says  he,  a  burlesque  upon  scholarship.' 

*■  Plertus  rimarum  est,  he  is  full  of  loop-holes."]  The  comic  poet,  whom  Sir  Roger  is  here 
quoting,  is  Terence,  in  his  Eunuch. 

Pann*  Plenus  rimarum  sum,  hitc  atque  illhc  perfluo,  Mr,  Theobald, 
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JVeL  I  \foio\d  your  sister  would  like  me  as 
well,  lady  I 

Mar.  aorc.  Sir,  she  would  not  eat  you. 
But  banish  that  imagination ;  she^sonly  wedded 
to  herself,  lies  with  herself,  and  loves  herself; 
and  for  another  husband  than  herself,  he  may 
iLnock  at  the  gate,  but  ne*er  come  in.  Be 
wise.  Sir,  she*s  a  woman,  and  a  trouble,  and 
has  her  many  faults ;  the  least  of  which  is, 
she  cannot  love  you, 

Abig.  God  pardon  her,  she'll  do  worse! 
'Would  I  were  worthy  his  least  grief,  mistress 

WeL  Now  I  must  over-hear  her.  [Martha. 

Mar.  Faith,  *would  thou  hadst  them  all 
with  all  my  heart ;  I  do  not  think  they  would 
poake  thee  a  day  older.  [sweeter. 

Abig.  Sir,  will  you  put  in  deeper;  *tis  the 

Mar.  Well  said,  old  sayings. 

WeL  She  looks  like  one,  indeed.  Gentle- 
woman, you  keep  your  word ;  your  sweet  self 
has  made  the  bottom  sweeter,    [change.  Sir? 

Abi^.  Sir,   I  begin  a  frolick:    Dare  you 

}Fe7.  Myself  for  you,  so  please  you.  Inat 
smile  has  tum*d  mv  stomach :  This  is  right 
the  old  emblem  ot  the  moyle  cropping  of 
thistles.  Lord,  what  a  hunting  head  she  ou*- 
riesi  sore  she  has  been  ridden  with  a  martin- 
gs^lc.     Now,  Love,  deliver  me ! 

Rog.  Do  I  dream,  or  do  I  wake?  surely, 
I  know  not.  Am  I  rub'd  off?  Is  this  the 
fvay  of  all  my  morning  prayers?  Oh,  Roger, 
thoQ  art  but  grass,  and  woman  as  a  flower ! 
Did  I  for  this  consume  my  quarters**  in  me- 
ditation, vows,  and  woo*d  her  in  heroical 
CTistles  ?  Did  I  expound  the  Owl,*'  and  un- 
dertook, with  labour  and  cxpence,  the  recol- 
lection of  those  thousand  pieces,  consumM  in 
cellars,  and  tobacco-shora,  of  that  our  ho- 
noar'd£n^isl\manNic.  Broughton?*^  Have 
I  done  this,  and  am  I  done  tngs  to  ?  I  will 
end  with  the  wise  man,  and  say,  ^  He  that 
holds  a  woman,  has  an  eel  by  the  tail.' 

Mar.  Sir,  'tis  so  late,  and  our  entertain- 
ment (meaning  our  posset)  by  this  is  grown 


so  cold,  that  'twere  an  unmannerly  part  longer 
to  hold  you  from  your  rest.  Let  what  3ie 
house  has  be  at  your  command.  Sir. 

TTeL  Sweet  rest  be  with  you,  lady.  And 
to  you  what  you  desire  too. 

Abig.  It  should  be  some  such  good  thing 
like  yourself  then.  [Kr.  Mar.  and  Abig. 

if"  el.  Heav'n  keep  me  from  that  curse^  and 
all  my  issue !  Good-night>  antiquity. 

Rog.  Solamen  mlseris  socios  kabuisse  do* 
loris:  But  I  alone 

fFel.  Learned  Sir,  will  you  bid  my  man 
come  to  me?  and,  requesting  a  greater  mea- 
sure of  your  learning,  good-night,  good  master 
Roger. 

nog.  Good  Sir,  peaoe  be  with  you! 

{Avit  Roger. 

Wei.  Adieu,  dear  Domine !  Half  a  dozen 
such  in  a  kingdom  would  make  a  man  for- 
swear confession :  For  who,  that  had  but  half 
his  wits  about  him,  would  conmiit  the  counsel 
of  a  serious  sin  to  such  a  *'  crewel  ni^t-cap? 
Why,  how  now,  shall  we  have  an  anticle? 

Enter  servant. 

Whose  head  do  you  carry  upon  your  shoul- 
ders, that  you  joil  it  so  against  the  post?  is  it 
for  your  ease?  or  have  you  seen  tne  cellar? 
Where  are  my  slippers.  Sir? 

Ser.  Here,  Sir. 

Wei.  Where,  Sir?  Have  you  got  the  pot- 
vertigo;*^  Have  you  seen  the  horses.  Sir? 

Ser.  Yes,  Sir. 

Wei.  Have  they  any  meat? 

Ser.  Faith,  Sir,  they  have  a  kind  of  whole- 
some rushes ;  hay  I  cannot  call  it. 

Wei.  And  no  provender? 

Ser.  Sir,  so  I  take  it. 

Wei.  You  are  merry.  Sir;  and  why  so? 

Ser.  Faith,  Sir,  here  are  no  oats  to  be  got, 
unless  you'll  have  'em  in  porridge;  the  peoplt 
are  so  mainly  given  to  spoon-meat.  Yonder's 
a  cast  of  cfucn-mares  of  the  gentlewoman's, 
the  strangest  cattle. 


**  Did  I  for  this  consume  my  quarters.]  If  Sir  Roger  means  his  bod^,  as  Mr.Sympson  ob- 
served to  me,  one  should  conjecture,  that  carcass  was  more  significant,  if  not  more  obvious  to 
be  understood.  Mr.  Theobald. 

We  have  retained  the  old  word,  quarters,  because  it  may  refer  to  time,  as  well  as  ta  Sir 
Roger's  p^50R. 

•*3  Did  I  expound  the  Owl.]  The  Owl  is  evidently  some  piece  of  Nich.  Broughton's,  or 
some  such  doughty  writers.  Mr.  Seward. 

**  Of  that  our  honour  d  Englishman,  Ni.  Br.]  The  Poets,  I  do  not  apprehend,  had  any 
intention  of  sinking,  or  making  a  secret,  of  this  author's  name.  He  was  so  well  known  at  that 
time  of  day,  that  the  copyists  Uiought  they  mi^ht  safely  give  us  his  name  abbreviated.  He  was 
a  voluminous  writer,  wtio,  among  other  things,  compiled  an  elaborate  tract  about  FifVh-i 
Monarchy-Men.  Ben  Jonson,  in  nis  Alchemist,  has  niade  Dol  Common,  in  her  ecstatick  fit 
to  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  talk  very  largely  out  of  the  works  of  this  Nich.  Broughton. 

Mr.  Theobald. 

*5  To  such  a  cruel  night  capf}  The  poets,  as  Mr.Sympson  observ'd  with  me,  certainly 
wrote,  crewel;  i.  e.  made  of  the  ends  of  coarse  worsted.  Mr.  Theobald. 

**  Have  you  got  the  pot-yerduep}']  Verdugo  is  a  word  of  Spanish  extraction;  but,  amongst 
all  the  significations  in  which  it  is  taken,  it  has  no  one  consonant  to  the  idea  and  meaning 
here  required.  The  poets  must  certainly  have  wrote  vertigo,  a  dizziness,  or  swimming  in  the 
heady  with  drink.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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JFeL  Why? 

Ser,  Why,  they  zre  transparent.  Sir;  you 
may  see  through  tnem !  And  such  a  house  1 

fFeL  Come,  Sir,  the  truth  of  your  discovery. 

Ser.  Sir,  they  are  in  tribes  like  Jews  :  The 
kitchen  and  the  dairy  make  one  tribe,  and 
have  their  faction  and  their  fornication  within 
themselves  j  the  buttery  and  the  laundry  are 
another,  and  there's  no  love  lost;  the  cham- 
bers are  entire,  and  what's  done  there  is  some- 
what higher  than  my  knowledjje.  But  this  I 
am  sure,  between  these  copulations,  a  stranger 
is  kept  virtuous,  that  is,  fasting.  But,  of  all 
^is,  the  drink,  Sir 

^e/.  What  of  that,  Sir? 

Ser,  Faith,  Sir,  I  will  handle  it  as  the  time 
and  your  patience  will  give  me  leave,  lliis 
drink,  or  this  cooling  julap,  of  which  three 
V spoonfuls  kill  the  calenture,'a  piAt  breeds  the 
cold  palsy 

frel.  Sir,  you  belye  the  house. 

Ser,  I  would  I  did,  -Sir.  But,  as  I  am  a 
true  man,  if  it  were  but  one  degree  colder, 
nothing  but  an  ass's  hoof  would  hold  it.*^ 

fFcl.  I  am  glad  on*t.  Sir;  for,  if  it  had 
prov'd  stronger,  you  had  been  tongue-t3r*d  of 
these  commendations.  Light  me  the  candle. 
Sir  J  I'll  hear  no  more.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Young  Loveless,  and  his  comrades,  with 
wenches,  and  twojiddlers, 

Yo.  La,  Come,  my  brave  man  of  war,  trace 

out  thy  darling;  [bo3rs; 

And  you,  my  learned  council,  set  and  turn. 

Kiss  till  the  cow  come  home ;  kiss  close,  kiss 

close,  knaves. 
My  modern  poet,  thou  shalt  kiss  in  couplets. 

Enter  servant,  with  wine. 

Strike  up,  you  meriy  varlets,  and  leave  your 
This  b  no  pay  for  fiddlers.  [peepmg; 


Capt,  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  thy  Hercules,  thy 
captain. 
Makes  thee  his  Hylas,  his  delight,  his  solace. 
Love  thy  brave  man  of  war,  and  let  thy  bounty 
Clap  him  in  shamois ! 

Let  there  be  deducted  out  of  our  main  potatibn 
~Five  marks,  in  hatchments  to  adorn  this  thigh. 
Cramp  d  with  this  ftst  of  peace,^^  and  I  will 
Thy  battles.  [fight 

Yo.  Lo,  Thov^  shalt  hav't,  boy,  and  fly  in 
featlier; 
Lcf^d  on  a  march,  you  michers.*^ 

Enter  Savil, 

Sav.  Oh,  my  head,  oh,  my  heart,  what  a 
noise  and  change  is  here!  'Would  1  had  been 
cold  i'  th'  mouth  before  this  day,  and  ne'er 
have  liv'd  to  see  this  dissolutidti.  He  that 
lives  within  a  mile  of  this  place,  had  as  good 
sleep  in  the  perpetual  noise  of  an  iron-mill. 
There's  a  dead  sea  of  drink  i'  th'  cellar,  in 
which  goodly  vessels  lie  wreck'd ;  and,  in  the 
middloof  this  deluge,  appear  the  tops  of  fla- 
tus, and  black-jacks,  like  churches  drown'd 
r  th'  marshes. 

Yo.  Lo,  What,  art  thou  come,  siveet  Sir 
Amias?  [Helen, 

Welcome  to  Troy!  Come,  thou  shalt  kiss  my 
And  court  her  in  a  dance. 

/Sflr.  Good  Sir,  consider.  [say  you? 

Yo.Lo,  Shall  we  consider,  gentlemen?  how 

Capt.  Consider !  That  were  a  simple  toy, 

i*  faith.  [cnes 

Consider !  Whose  moral's  that?  The  man  that 

*  Consider,'  is  our  foe :  Let  my  steel  know  him. 

Yo.  Lo.  Stay  thy  dead-doing  hand  ;  he  must 
Prithee  be  calm,  my  Hector.      [not  die  jrct : 

Cop/.  Peasant  slave!  [thank 

Thou  groom  composed  of  grudgings,  live  and 
This  ^ntleman ;  thou  hadst  seen  Pluto  else  1 
The  next  *  consider'  kills  thee. 


*7 . 


'  if  it  were  hut  one  degree 


Colder,  nothing  hut  an  ass's  hoof  would  hold  it,']  It  is  one  peculiar  impropriety  in  our 
authors,  (who,  to  be  sure,  ought  every  where  to  shew  their  learning,  so  it  be  done  without 
pedantry:)  that  they  too  frequentl3ri>ut  it  in  the  mouths  of  characters,  who  cannot  well  be  sup- 
posed to  know  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The  allusion  here  is  to  those  extreme  cold  waters 
which  flow'd  down  from  the  mountain  Nonacris  in  Arcadia,  and  which  would  penetrate 
through  every  vehicle  but  that  of  an  horse's  hoof;  as  Justin  tells  us  in  the  xiith  Book  of  his 
History.  Plutarch  and  iBlian  say,  it  was  an  ass's  hoof.  Arrian,  Pliny,  and  Vitruvius,  a 
mule's :  And  Quintus  Curtius,  an  ox's.  ^The  variation  in  this  point  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence.   They  were  of  so  very  cold  a  quality,  as  to  be  mortal  to  those  who  drank  of  them. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
*'  Five  marks  in  hatchments  to  adorn  this  thigh, 

Crampt  with  this  rest  of  peace."]  The  rest  of  peace  is  a  little  tautological,  and  I  believe 
the  original  was. 

Cramp' d  with  the  rust  of  peace. 

i  f.  Cramp'd  with  wearing  such  a  rusty  sword  as  a  long  peace  hafl  reduc'd  him  to.  He  wanted 
to  have  a  new  sword,  or  at  least  to  have  his  old  one  new  hatched:  The  hatch  of  the  sword  is 
the  o^ilded  wire  of  the  handle,  or  the  gilt  of  it  in  general.  Mr.  Seward. 

vVe  have  no  doubt  of  rest  being  the  proper  word,  because  the  captain  complains  of  his  thigh 
being  cramp* d-,  which  it  might  be  by  a  want  of  exercise,  but  hardly  by  having  a  rusty,  any  ' 
more  than  a  bright,  sword  hanging  near  it. 

'^  You  michers.J  t.  e.  Idlers,  loiterers. 
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Trav.  Let  him  drink  down  his  word  again> 
in  a  gallon  of  sack. 

Poet,  Tis  but  a  snnfT;  make  it  two  gallons, 
aad  let  him  do  it  kneeling  in  repentance. 

Sav.  Nay,  rather  kill  me;  there*s  but  a  lay- 
man lost.    Good  captain,  do  your  office. 

Yo.Lo.  Hiou  shalt  drink,  steward;  drink 
and  dance,  my  steward.  Strike  him  a  horn- 
pipe, squeakers!  Take  thy  stiver,  and  pace 
ter  till  she  stew-^** 

Sav,  Sure,  Sir,  I  cannot  dance  with  your 
gentlewomen ;  they  are  too  light  for  me.  Fray 
break  my  head,  and  let  me  go. 

Capt.  He  shall  dance,  he  shall  dance. 

Yo.  Lo.  He  shall  dance,  and  drink,  and  be 
dmnk  and  dance,  and  be  drunk  again,  and 
shall  see  no  meat  in  a  year. 

Poet,  And  three  quarters. 

Vo.Lo.  And  three  quarters  be  it. 

Capt,  Who  knocks  there  ?  let  him  in. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless,  disguised. 

Sav.  Some  to  deliver  me,  I  hope. 

El.Lo,  Gentlemen,  God  save  you  all!  My 
business  is  to  one  master  Loveless. 

Capt,  This  is  the  gentleman  you  mean ; 
view  him,  and  take  his  inventory,  he*s  a  right 

EL  Lo.  He  promises  no  less.  Sir.        [one. 

Vo.  Lo,  Sir,  your  business  ? 

El.Lo.  Sir,  1  should  let  you  know,  yet  I 
am  loth,  yet  I  am  sworn  to't!  'Would  some 
other  tongue  would  speak  it  for  ine! 

Yo.  Lo.  '^'tt  with  It,  i-  God's  name. 

El.  Lo.  A*i  I  desire.  Sir,  is  the  patience 
and  suff* ranee  of  a  man^  and,  good  Sir,  be 
not  rnovM  more 

Yo.Lo.  Than  a  pottle  of  sack  will  do. 
Here  is  my  hand  ;  pnthee,  thy  business? 

El.  Lo.  Good  Sir,  excuse  me ;  and  what- 
soever you  hear,  think  must  have  been  known 
unto  you;  and  be  yourself,  discrete,  and  bear 
it  nobly. 

Yo.  Lo.  Prithee  dispatch  me. 

El.  Lo.  Your  brother  s  dead.  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  Thou  dost  not  mean— dead  drunk  ? 

El.Lo.  No,  no;  dead  and  drown  d  at  sea, 

Fo.Xo.  Art  sure  he's  dead  i  [Sir. 

El.Lo.  Too  sure.  Sir.  Tot  it? 

Yo.  Lo.  Ay,  but  art  thou  very  certainly  sure 

El.Lo.  As  sure.  Sir,  as  I  tell  it     [again  ? 

Yo.  Lo.  But  art  thou  sure  he  came  not  up 

El.  Lo.  He  may  come  up,  but  ne'er  to  call 
you  brother.  [drown  him  ? 

Yo.  Lo.  But  art  sure  he  had  water  enough  to 

El.  Lo.  Sure,  Sir,  he  wanted  none. 

Yo.Lo.  I  would  not  have  him  want;  I 
lov'd  him  better.  Here,  I  forgive  thee;  and, 
iTaith,  be  plain ;  how  do  I  bear  it  ? 


El.  Lo.  Very  wisely.  Sir. 

Yo.Lo.  Fill  him  some  wine.  Thou  dost 
not  see  me  mo^'d ;  these  transitory  toys  ne'er 
trouble  me;  he's  in  a  better  place,  my  friend, 
I  know't.  Some  fellows  would  have  cry*d 
now,  and  have  curs'd  thee,  and  felPn  out  with 
their  meat,  and  kept  a  pother;  but  all  thb 
helps  not :  He  was  too  good  for  us,  and  let 
God  keen  him!  There's  the  right  use  on't, 
friend.  Off  with  thy  drink ;  thou  hast  a  spict 
of  sorrow  makes  thee  dry :  Fill  him  anotner. 
Savil,  your  master's  dead ;  and  who  am  I  now, 
Savil?  Nay,  let's  all  bear  it  welK  Wipe, 
Savil,  wipe;  tears  are  but  thrown  away.  We 
shall  have  wenches  now ;  shall  we  not,  Savil  ? 

Sav.  Yes,  Sir. 

Vo.  Lo.  And  drink  inniunerable? 

Sav.  Yes,  forsooth.  [drunk  a  little? 

Yo.  Lo.  And  you'll  strain  court' sy,  and  be 

Sau.  I  would  be  glad.  Sir,  to  do  my  weak 
endeavour. 

Yo.Lo.  You  may  be  brought  in  time  to 
love  a  wench  too. 

Sav.  In  time  the  sturdy  oak.  Sir — :— 

Yo.Lo.  Some  more  wine  for  my  friend  there. 

El.  Lo.  I  shall  be  drunk  anon  for  my  good 
news :  But  I  have  a  loving  brother,  that's  my 
comfort. 

Yo.  Lo.  Here's  to  you.  Sir;  this  is  the  worst 
I  wish  you  for  your  news :  And  if  I  had  ano- 
ther elder  brother,  and  say,  it  were  his  chance 
to  feed  haddocks,  1  should  be  still  the  same 
you  see  me  now,  a  poor  contented  gentleman. 
More  wine  for  my  friend  there ;  he's  dry  again. 

El.  Lo.  I  shall  be,  if  I  follow  this  begin- 
ning. Well,  my  dear  brother,  if  1  'scape  this 
drowning,  'tis  your  turn  next  to  sink;  you 
shall  duck  twice  before  I  help  you. — Sir,  I 
cannot  drink  more;  pray  let  me  have  your 
pardon. 

Yo.Lo.  Oh,  lord.  Sir,  it  is  your  modesty! 
More  wine;  give  him  a  bigger  glass.  Hug 
him,  my  Captain!  Thou  shalt  be  my  chief 
mourner. 

Cap.  And  this  my  pennon.  Sir,  a  full  ca- 
rouse to  you,  and  to  ray  lord  of  land  here. 

El.Lo.  I  feel  a  buzzing  in  mv  brains;  pray 
God  they  bear  this  out,  and  I'll  ne'er  troublei 
them  so  far  again.    Here's  to  you.  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  To  my  dear  steward.  Down  o'yonr 
knees,  you  infidel,  you  pagan!  be  drunk,  and 
penitent. 

Sav.  Forgive  me.  Sir,  and  I'll  be  any  thing. 

Yo.  Lo.  Then  be  a  bawd ;  I'll  have  thee  a 
brave  bawd.  [my  business  is  so  urgent. 

El.  Lo.  Sir,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you, 

Yo.  Lo.  Let's  have  a  bridling  cast,  before 
you  go.     Fill's  a  new  stoop. 


^®  Take  thy  striver,  and  pace  her  till  she  stew^  Here  is  both  obscurity  and  nonsense,  from 
the  casual  interposition  of  one  unnecessary  letter.  Stive  was  the  old  and  obsolete  term  for  the 
ttews'y  and  consequently,  a  stiver,  as  it  should  be  restored  in  the  text,  was  a  girl,  a  strumpet, 
who  ply'd  there.  Hence,  perhaps,  might  come  the  word  stiver  too,  to  signify  that  inconsider- 
able cour(the  fifth  part  of  an  English  renny)  the  pay  ^f  these  mean  prostitutes,  these  mcrelrices 
tHohlares,  as  Plautus  styles  them.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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EL  Lo.  I  dare  not.  Sir,  by  no  rtieatis. 

Yo.  Lo.  Have  vou  any  mind  to  a  wench?  1 
would  fain  gratify  you  tor  the  pains  you  took, 

EL  Lo.  As  little  as  to  the  other.  [Sir. 

Yo.  Lo,  If  you  find  any  stirring,  do  but  say  so. 

EL  Lo.  Sir,  you*re  too  bounteous :  When 
I  feel  that  itching,  you  shall  assuage'  it.  Sir, 
before  tinother.  This  only,  and  farewell.  Sir : 
Yottr  brother,  when  the  storm  was  most 
extreme,  told  all  about  him,  he  lefl  a  will, 
which  lies  close  behind  a  chimney  in  the 
matted  thamber.  And  so,  as  well,  Sir,  as 
you  have*made  me  able,  I  take  my  leave. 

Yo.  Lo.  Let  us  embrace  him  all !  I  f  you  grow 
dry  before  you  end  your  business,  pray  take  a 
bait  here;  1  have  a  fresh  hogshead  for  you. 

Sav.  You  shall  neither  will,  nor  choose. 
Sir.  My  master  is  a  wonderful  fine  gentle- 
man ;  has  a  fine  state,  a  very  fine  state^  Sir ; 
I  am  his  steward.  Sir,  and  his  man. 

EL  Lo.  Would  you  were  our  own.  Sir,  as  I 
left  you.    Well,  I  must  cast  about,  or  all  sinks. 

Sav.  Farewell,  gentleman,  gentleman^  gen- 
tleman I 

ELLo.  What  would  you  with  me.  Sir? 

jS^cp.  Farewell,  gentlemen! 

EL  Lo.  Oh,  sleep.  Sir,  sleep.  [Ex,  EL  Lo. 

Yo.Lo.  Well,  boys,  you  sec  Avhat's  fall' n  5 
let's  in  and  drink,  and  give  thanks  for  it 

Capt.  Let*8  give  thanks  for  it. 

Yo.  Lo.  Drunk,  as  I  live. 

Sav,  Drunk,  as  1  live,  boys. 

Yo.Lo.  Why,  now  thou  art  able  to  dis- 
charge thine  omcc,  and  cast  up  a  reckoning  of 
some  weight  I  will  be  knighted,  for  my  state 
will  bear  it ;  *tis  sixteen  hundred,  boys !  Ofi" 
with  your  husks ;  Til  skin  you  all  in  sattin. 

Capt.  Oh,  sweet  Loveless! 

Sav.  All  in  sattin !  Oh,  sweet  Loveless! 

Yo.Lo.  March  in,  my  noWe  compeers! 
And  this,  my  countess,  shall  be  led  by  two : 
And  so  proceed  we  to  the  will.         [Exeunt. 

Enter  MfO'ecraft  and  Widow. 

Mor.  And,  Widow,  as  I  say,  be  your  own 
friend:  Your  husband  left  you  wealthy,  ay, 
and  wise;  continue  so,  sweet  duck,  continue 
so.  Take  heed  of  yoimg  smooth  varlets, 
younger  brothers ;  they  are  worms  that  will 
eat  through  your  bags ;  they  are  very  light'ning, 
that  with  a  flash  or  two  will  melt  your  money, 
and  never  singe  your  purse-strings ;  they  are 
colts,  wench,  colts,  heady  and  dangerous,  *till 
we  take  *em  up,  and  make  'em  fit  for  bonds. 
Look  upon  me;  1  have  had,  and  have  yet, 
matter  of  moment,  girK  matter  of  moment : 
You  may  meet  with  a  worse  back ;  I'll  not 

Wid.  Nor  1  neither.  Sir.        [commend  it. 

Mot.  Yet  thus  far,  by  your  favour.  Widow, 
'tis  tough.  [love  a  tender  one. 

Wid.  And  therefore  not  for  my  diet ;  for  I 

Mor.  Sweet  Widow,  leave  your  frumps, 
and  be  edified :  You  know  my  state ;  I  sell  no 
perspectives,  scarfs,  gloves,  nor  hangers,  nor 
put  my  trust  in  shoe-ties;  and  where  your 


husband  in  an  aje  was  rising  by  burnt  fiss^ 
dredg'd  with  meal  and  powdered  sugar,  saoo' 
ders,  and  grains,  wormseed  and  rotten  raising 
and  such  vile  tobacco  that  made  the  footrnfl 
mangy;  I,  in  a  year,  have  put  up  hundreds 
inclos'd,  my  Widow,  those  pleasant  meadovs 
by  a  forfeit  mortgage;  for  which  the  poa 
knight  takes  a  lone'€namber,  owes  for  hb  »fc 
and  dare  not  beat  his  hostess.    Nay,  more — 

Wid.  Good  Sir,  no  more.  Whate'er  m 
husband  was,  I  know  Svhat  I  am ;  and,  if  voi 
marty  me,  you  must  b«ear  it  bravely  off.  Sir. 

Mor.  Not  with  the  head,  sweet  Widow. 

Wfd.  No,  sweet  Sir,  but  with  your  sbouJ 
ders.  1  must  have  you  dubb'd  ;  for  unde 
that  I  will  not  stoop  a  feather.  My  husbara 
was  a  fellow  lov'd  to  toil,  fed  ill,  made  gaii 
his  exercise,  and  so  grew  costive,  which,  fo 
that  I  was  his  wife,  I  gave  way  to,   and  spuj 

mineown  smocks  coarse,  and,  Sir,  so  little 

But  let  that  pass:  Time,  that  wears  all  thici^ 
out,  wore  out  this  husband ;  who,  in  peniimo 
of  such  fruitless  five  years  marriage,  left  r* 
great  With  his  wealth ;  which,  if  you'll  be  j 
worthy  gossip  to,  be  knighted.  Sir. 

Enter  SaviL 

Mor.  Now,  Sir,  from  whom  come  you  ? 
whose  man  are  you,  Sir?  [less. 

Sav.  Sir,  I  come  from  youno;  master  Lov^ 

Alor.  Be  silent.  Sir;  I  have  ,'.0  money,  not 
a  penny  for  you:  He's  sunk;  your  master « 
sunk ;  a jperish'd  man.  Sir.  - 

Sav.  Indeed,  his  brother's  sun\.  Sir;  God 
be  with  him!  A  perish'd  man,  indeed,  and 
drowh*d  at  sea.  [brother  drown  di 

Mor.  How  saidst  thou,  good  my  friend?  hii 

Sav.  Untimely,  Sir,  at  sea. 

Mor.  And  thy  young  master  left  sole  heir? 

Sav.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mor.  And  he  wants  money  ? 

Sav.  Yes ;  and  sent  me  to  you,  for  be  is 
now  to  be  knighted. 

Mor.  Widow,  be  wise ;  there's  more  land 
coming.  Widow ;  be  wise,  and  give  thanks  for 
me,  Widow. 

Wid.  Be  you  very  wise,  and  be  knightcJ, 
and  then  give  thanks  for  me,  Sir. 

Sav.  What  says  your  worship  to  this  money  ? 

Mor.  I  say,  he  may  have  money,  if  he  please. 

Sav.  A  tiiousand.  Sir?  ' 

Mor.  A  thousand,  Sir,  provided,  anywise, 
Sir,  his  land   lie  for  the    payment^  other- 

Enler  Young  Loveless  and  comrades,  to  them. 

Sav.  Hc*s  here  himself.  Sir,  and  can  better 
tell  you. 

Mor.  My  notable  dear  friend,  ,and  worthf 
master  Loveless,  and  now  right  worshipful* 
all  joy  and  welcome ! 

Yo.  Lo.  Thanks  to  my  dear  incloser,  roaster 
Morecraft.  Prit^iee,  old  angel-gold,  salute  n)f 
family;  I'll  do  as  much  for  yours.  This,  andf 
your  own  desires,  fair  gentlewoman. 
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}f:  Wid^  And  youis.  Sir,  if  you  mean  well. 

j .  z     Tb  a  handsome  gentleman. 

r  Yo.  Lo.  Sirrah,  my  brother*s  dead. 

Jfor.  Dead?  [Ember- week. 

,-  Yo.Lo,  Dead;  and  by  this  time  sous*d  for 

-,  Mot,  Dead? 

--  Yo,Lo,  Drown'd,  drown*d  at  sea,   man. 

V        By  the  next  fresh  conget  that  comes  we  shall 

^  -      hear  more.  [moves  me  much. 

',  Mor,  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  body,   it 

Yo,  Lo.  What,  wilt  thou  be  an  ass,  and 

weep  for  the  dead?  Why,  I  thought  nothing 

r       but  a  seneral  inundation  would  have  mov'd 
thcc.    Prithee,  be  quiet ;  he  hath  left  his  land 
Mor.  Oh,  has  he  so?  [behind  him. 

Yo.Lo,  Yes,  faith,  I  thank  him  for't:  Tve 
all,  boy.    Hast  any  ready  money? 
Jfor.  Will  you  sdl.  Sir? 
Yo.Lo.    No,    not  outright,    good    Gripe. 
Marry,  a  mortgage,  or  such  a  sligtit  security. 
Mor.  I  have  no  money.  Sir,  for  mortgage : 
If  you'll  sell,  and  all  or  none,  I'll  work  a  new 
mine  for  you. 

Sav.  Good  Sir,  look  before  you ;  he'll  work 
you  out  of  all  else.  If  you  sell  all  your  land, 
you  have  sold  your  country;  and  then  you 
most  to  sea,  to  seek  your  brother,  arid  there 
Ue  pickled  in  a  powdering-tub,  and  break 
your  teeth  with  biscuits  and  hard  beef,  that 
most  have  watering.  Sir :  And  where's  your 
three  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  drijnk  then  ? 
If  you  11  turh  up  the  Straits,  you  may;  for  you 
have  no  calling  for  drink  there,  but  with  a 
caonon,  nor  no  scoring  but  on  your  ship's 
aides;  and  then,  if  you 'scape  with  life,  and 
take  a  faggot^boat  and  a  bottle  of  usauebaugh, 
come  home,  poor  man,  like  a  type  oiThames- 
street,  stinking  of  pitch  and  poor-john.  I 
cannot  tell.  Sir;  I  would  be  lotn  to  see  it. 

Capt.  Steward,  you  are  an  ass,  a  meazel'd 
mungrel;  and,  were  it  not  against  the  peace 
of  my  sovereign  friend  here,  I  would  break 
your  forecasting  coxcombs,  dog,  I  would,  even 
with  thy  Stan  of  olhce  .there,  thy  pen  and 
inkhom.  Noble  boy,  the  god  of  gold  here 
has  fed  thee  well;^*  take  moneyvfor  thy  dirt 
Hark,  and  believe;  thou  art  cold  of  consti- 
tution, thy  seat  unhealthfuT;  sell  and  be  wise: 
We  are  three  that  will  adorn  thee,  and  live 
according  to  thine  own  heart,  child;  mirth 
shall  be  only  ours,  and  only  ours  shall  be  the 
black-cy'd  beauties  of  the  time.  Money  makes 
men  eternal. 

Poet.  Do  what  you  will,  it  is  the  noblest 
course :  Then  may  you  live  without  the  charge 


of  people  7  only  we  four  will  make  a  fa- 
mily: ay,  and  an  age  that  will  b^et  new 
annals,  m  which  I'll  write  thy  liTe,  my  son 
of  pleasure,  equal  with  Nero  and  Caligula. 

ro.  Lo.  What  men  were  they.  Captain? 

Capt.  Two  roaring  boys  of  Rome,  that 
made  all  split. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  Sir,  what  dare  you  give? 

Sav.  You  will  not  sell.  Sir? 

Yo.Lo.  Who  told  you  so.  Sir? 

Sav.  Good  Sir,  have  a  care. 

Yo.  Lo.  Peace,  or  Til  tack  your  tongue  up 
to  your  roof.     What  money?  speak. 

Mor.  Six  thousand  pounds.  Sir. 

Capt.  Take  it;  h'as overbidden,  by  thesim; 
bind  him  to  his  bargain  quickly. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  strike  me  luck  with  earnest, 
.  and  draw  the  writings, 

Mor>  There's  a  god's  penny  for  thee. 

Sav.  Sir,  for  my  old  master's  sake,  let  my 
farm  be  excepted-i  If  I  become  his  tenant,  I 
am  undone,  my  children  beg^rs,  and  my 
wife  God  knows  what.     Consider  me,  dear 

Mor.  I'll  hzxe.  all  or  none.  [Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  All  in,  all  in.    Dispatch  the  writ- 
ings. [Exit  with  Com. 

Wia.  Go,  thou  art  a  pretly  forehanded  fel- 
*  Would,  thou  wert  wiser.  [low ! 

Sav.  Now  do  I  sensibl/  begin  to  feel 
Myself  a  rascal !  'Would  I  could  teach  aschool. 
Or  beff,  or  lye  well :  I  am  utterly  undone. 
Now  he,  that  taught  thee  to  deceive  and 

cozen. 
Take  thee  to  his  mercy!  So  be  it.         [Exit. 

Mor.  Come,  Widow,  Come,  never  stand 
upon  a  knighthood;  it  is  a  mere  paper  ho- 
nour, and  not  proof  enough  for  a  seijeant. 
Come,  come,  I'll  make  thee 

Wid.  To  answer  in  short,  'tis  this.  Sir. 
No  knight,  no  Widow:  If  you  make  me 
any  thing,  it  must  be  a  lady;  and  so  I  take 
my  leave.  [it. 

Mor^  Farewell,  sweet  Widow,  and  think  of 

Wid.  Sir,  I  do  more  than  think  of  it ;  it 
makes  me  dream.  Sir.  [Exit  Wid. 

Mor.  She's  rich  and  sober,  if  this  itch  were 
from  her:  And,  say,  I  be  at  the  charge  to 
pay  the  footmen,  and  'the  trumpets,  ay,  and 
the  horsemen  too,  and  be  a  knight,  and  sh^ 
refuse  me  then : 

Then  am  I  hoist  into  the  subsidy,  [comb  : 
And  so  by  consequence  should  prove  a  cox- 
1*11  have  a  care  of  that.  Six  thousand  pounds 
And  then  the  land  is  mine:  There's  some 
refreshing  yet.  [Exit. 


'■  The  god  of  gold  here  has  fed  thee  toell.^  Mr.  Seward  imagines,  *  that  the  last  syllable  of 
*  the  true  word  only  remained  in  the  copy,  sedy  which  the  editors  altered  to  fed'^  and  there- 
fore proposes  reading  advised.  Though  we  think  his  suggestion  ingenious,  the  variation  from 
the  old  authorities  is  too  great,  for  us  to  admit  advised  into  the  text.  It  is  very  probable  tho 
Captain  means,  '  Morecraft  has  hitherto  ^ J,  supplied,  you  well  with  money;  and  do  n9( 
'  break  off  with  hka  now.* 


Vol,  I. 
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ACT   III. 


Enter  Ahigail,  and  drops  her  glove, 

Ahig,  TF  he  but  follow  mc,  as  all  my  hopes 
•■  Tell  me  he'sTman  enough,  up  goes 
my  rest. 
And,  1  know,  I  shall  draw  him. 

Enter  IFefford. 

WeL  This  is  the  strangest  pamper*d  piece 
of  flesh  towards  fifty,  that  ever  frail^  cop'd 
withal.  What  a  trim  V envoy  here  she  has  put 
upon  me  ;^*  These  women  are  a  proud  kmd 
of  cattle,  and  love  this  whoreson  doing  so 
directly,  that  they  will  not  stick  to  make  tneir 
very  skins  bawds  to  their  flesh.  Here's  dog- 
skin and  storax  sufficient  to  kill  a  hawk: 
What  to  do  with  it,  beside  nailing  it  up'' 
amongst  Irish  heads  of  teer,  to  shew  the 
mightiness  of  her  palm,  I  know  not. 
There  she  is :  I  must  enter  into  dialogue. 
Lady,  you  have  lost  your  glove. 

Aijis.  Not,  Sir,  if  you  have  found  it. 

JVei.  It  was  my  meaning,  lady,  to  restore  it. 

Ahig,  'Twill  be  uncivil  in  me  to  take  back 
A  favour  fortune  hath  so  well  bestow'd.  Sir. 
Pray,  wear  it  for  me.  [you,  mistress, 

trel.  I  had  rather  wear  a  bell.— But,  hark 
What  hidden  virtue  is  there  in  this  glove. 
That  you  would  have  me  wear  it?  Is  it  ^xxi 
Against  sore  eyes,  or  will  it  char^  the  tooth- 
ach?  ^        [soluble. 

Or  these  red  tops,  being  steep'd  in  white- wine 
Will 't  kill  the  itch?  or  has  it  so  conceal'd 
A  providence  to  keep  my  hands  from  bonds? 
If  It  have  none  of  these,  and  prove  no  more 
But  a  bare  glove  of  half-a-crown  a  pair, 
'Twill  be  but  half  a  courtesy  5  I  wear  two  al- 
ways, [pleasure. 
Faith,  let's  draw  cuts;   one  will  oo  me  no 

Ahig,  The  tenderness  of 's  years  keeps  him 
as  yet 


In  ignorance :  He's  a  well-moulded  fellow. 
And  I  wonder  his  blood  should  stirnohig^; 
But  'tis  his  want  of  company :  I  must 
Grow  nearer  to  him. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless  disguised. 

El.  Lo,  God  save  you  both ! 

Ahig.  And  pardon  you.  Sir !  This  is  some- 
wnat  rude : 
How  came  you  hither  ?  [open. 

El.  Lo,  Why,  through  the  doors  j  they  arc 

fFel,  What  are  you?  and  what  business 
have  you  here  ? 

El,  Lo,  More,  I  believe,  than  you  have. 

Ahig,  Who  would  this  fellow  speak  withf 
Art  thou  sober? 

El.  Lo.  Yes ;  I  come  not  here  to  sleep. 

fVel,  Prithee,  what  art  thou? 

EL  Lo,  As  much,  gay  man,  as  thou  art ; 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

H^el.  Art  thou  no  more?  [soldier. 

El.  Lo,  Yes,  more  than  thou  dar'st  be;  a 

Ahig.  Thou  dost  not  come  to  quarrel? 

El,  Lo,   No,  not  with  women.    I  come 
With  a  gentlewoman.  [here  to  speak 

Ahig,YJ^hy,  I  am  one. 

El,  Loi,  But  not  with  one  so  gentle. 

Wei,  This  is  a  fine  fellow. 

El,  Lo.  Sir,  I'm  not  fine  yet.    I  am  but 
new  come  over ; 
Direct  me  with  your  ticket  to  your  tailor. 
And  then  I  shall  be  fine.  Sir.     Lady,  if  there 
A  better  of  your  sex  within  this  house,      [be 
Say  I  would  see  her.  [Sfir  ? 

Abig.  Why,  am  not  I  good  enough  for  you. 

El,  Lo,  Your  way  you'll  be  too  good.  rniy» 
end  my  business. 
This  is  another  suitor :  Oh,  frail  woman ! 

IFel,  This  fellow,  with  his  bluntness,  hopes 

to  do  [could  :*♦ 

More  than  the  long   suits   of  a    thousand 


'•  What  a  trim  I'cnvoy  here  she  has  put  upon  me.'\  V envoy  signifies  an  ambassador,  emis- 
sary, go  hetween.  It  is  a  term  still  in  use  to  signify  a  minister,  Welford  speaks  with  reference 
to  Abigail's  glove,  which  she  drops  when  she  enters. 

''  Amongst  Irish  heads  of  teer,  to  shew  the  mightiness  of  her  palm]  Tecr  \s  the  Irisk 
pronunciation  of  deer ;  the  palm,  or  palmer,  is  call'd  the  crown  of  a  stag's  head. 

Mr,  Theobald. 

'♦  This  fellow  with  his  hluntness,  &c.]    So  Shakespeare,  in  his  King  Lear,  Act  II 

This  is  some  fellow. 
Who  having  heen  praised  for  hluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness ;  and  constrains  the  girh, 
Quite  from  his  nature.     He  can*  t  flattery  he! 
An  honest  mind  and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth ; 
'  An  they  will  take  it,  so  \  if  not,  he's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainness 
Harhour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends. 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants. 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 
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Its 


Tho*  he  be  sour^  he*8  quick;  I  must  not  trust 

him. 
Sir,  this  lady  is  not  to  speak  with  you  j  she  is 
more  serious.    You  smell  as  if  you  were  new 
calk*d  ;  go,  and  be  handsome,  and  then  you 
niay  sit  with  the  servingmen. 

EL  Lo,  What  are  you.  Sir  ? 

fFel,  Troth,  gijess  by  my  outside. 

El,  Lo.  Then,  1  take  you.  Sir,  for  some 
new  silken  thing,  wean'd  from  the  country, 
that  shall  (when  you  come  to  keep  good  com- 
pany) be  beaten  into  better  manners.  Pray, 
good  proud  gentlewoman,  help  me  to  your 
mbtress. 

fFel.  How  many  lives  hast  thou;  that  thou 
talk'st  thus  rudely  ?'5 

Ei.  Lo,  Bui  one,  one;  I  am  neither  cat  nor 
woman.  [you  ever 

Wei,  And  will  that  one  life.  Sir,  maintain 
In  such  bold  sauciness  ?  [as  you  are, 

EL  Lo.  Yes,  'mongst  a  nation  of  such  men ' 
And  ix  no  worse  for  wearing.   Shall  1  speak 
With  this  lady  ? 

Abig,  No,  by  my  troth,  shall  you  not. 

EL  Lo,  1  must  stay  here  then. 

fFel.  That  you  shall  not,  neither. 

EL  Lo,  Good  fine  thing,  tell  me  why  ? 

fFel.  Good  angry  thing,  1*11  tell  you : 
This  is  no  place  ror  such  companions  ; 
Such  lousy  gentlemen  shall  find  their  business 
Better  i*  m  suburbs;  there  your  strong  pitch- 
perfume. 
Mingled  with  Ices  of  ale,  shall  reek  in  fashion  r 
This  is  no  Thames-Street,  Sir. 

Abig.  This  gentleman  informs  you  truly. 
Prithee,  be  satisfied,  and  seek  the  suburbs, 
Gdbd  captain,  or  whatever  title  else 
The  warlike  eel-boats  have  bestowed  upon  thee. 
Go  and  reform  thyself;  prithee  be  sweeter; 
And  know,  my  lady  speaks  with  no  such 
swabbers.  [tradition 

EL  Lo,  You  cannot  talk  me  out  with  your 
Of  wit  you  pick  from  plays;  go  to,  I  nave 

found  ye. 
And  for  you,  tender  Sir,  whose  gentle  blood 
Runs  in  your  nose,  and  makes  you  snuff  at  all 
But  three-piVd  people,^^  I  do  let  you  know. 
He  that  bq^ot  your  worship's  sattin  suit. 
Can  make  no  men.  Sir.    1  will  see  this  lady. 
And,  with  the  reverence  of  your  silkenship. 
In  these  old  ornaments. 

JFeL  You  will  not,  sure  ? 

EL  Lo.  Sure,  Sir,  I  shall. 

Alig.  You  would  be  beaten  out  ? 

EL  Lo.  Indeed  I  would  not;  or,  if  I  would 
be  beaten, 
Pray,  who  shall  beat  roe  ?  This  good  gentleman 
Looks  as  he  were  o'  ih*  peace. 

fFel,  Sir,  you  shall  see  that.   Will  you  get 
you  out? 


EL  Lo.-  Yes ;  that  that  shall  correct  your 
boy's  tonflcue. 
Dare  you  fight?     I  will  stay  here  still. 

[They  draw, 
Aing.  Oh,   their  things  are  a>ut!    Help, 
help,  for  God's  sake  I 
Madam !  Jesus !  They  foin  at  one  another. 
Madam !  Why,  who  is  within  there? 

Enter  Lady, 

Lady.  Who  breeds  this  rudeness? 

fFel.  This  unciril  fellow. 
He  says  he  comes  from  sea;  where,  I  bclicvej^^ 
H'as  purg'd  away  his  manners. 

Lady.  Why,  what  of  him? 

fVeL  Why,  he  will  rudely,  without  once 
*  God  bless  you,' 
Press  to  your  privacies,  and  no  denial 
Must  stand  betwixt  your  person  and  his  busi- 
I  let  go  his  ill  language.         >  [ness. 

Lady,  Sir,  have  you 
Business  with  me? 

EL  Lo.  Madam,  some,  I  have;  ^ 
But  not  so  serious  to  pawn  my  life  for't. 
If  you  keep  this  quarter,  and  maintain  about 

you 
Such  knights  o'  th'  sun  as  this  is,  to  defy 
Men  of  employment  to  you,  you  may  live; 
But  in  what  fame? 

Lady,  Pray  stay,  Sir, who  has  wrong'd  you h 

El,  Lo,  Wrong  me  he  cannot,  though  un- 
civilly 
He  flung  his  wild  words  at  me :  But  to  you, 
I  think,  he  did  no  honour,  to  deny 
The  haste  1  come  withal  a  passage  to  you, 
Though  I  seem  coarse.  [my  knowledge, 

Xaay.  Excuse  me,  gentle  air; 'twas  from 
And  shall  have  no  protection.  And  to  you.  Sir, 
You  have  shew'd  more  heat  than  wit,  and 

from  yourself 
Have  borrow'd  pow'r  I  never  gave  you  here. 
To  do  these  vile  unmanly  things.     My  house 
Is  no  b|ind  street  to  swagger  in ;  and  my  favours 
Not  doling  yet  on  your  unknown  deserts 
So  far,  that  I  should  make  you  master  of,  my 

business. 
My  credit  yet  stands  fairer  with  the  people 
Than  to  be  tried  with  swords ;  and  they  that 

c6me 
To  do  me  service,  must  not  think  to  win  me 
With  hazard  of  a  murder.     If  j^our  love 
Consist  in  fury,  carry  it  to  the  camp; 
And  there,  in  honourof  some  common  mistress. 
Shorten  your  youth.  I  pray  be  better  tempered ; 
And  give  me  leave  awhile.  Sir. 

WeL  You  must  have  it.        [Exit  fFefford. 

Lady.  Now,  Sir,  your  business? 

El.  Lo.  First,  I  thank  you  for  schooling 

this  young  fellow,  [enough 

Whom  his  own  follies,   which  he  s  prone 


35  Abig.  Ilrm  many  lives,  &c.]  All  the  copies  place  this  speech  to  Abigail.    We  have 
▼entured  to  transfer  it  to  Welford  :  which  his  next  speech,,  we  thmk,  fiiUy  warrants  us  to  do. 
^^  But  three  piYd  people.}  L  e.  Wearers  of  velvet ;  the  pile  is  the  soft  shag  or  pluff  of  it. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
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Daily  to  fall  into,  if  you  but  frown, 
Shall  level  him  away  to  his  repentance. 
Next,  I  should  rail  at  you;  but  you  aie  a 
And  anger's  lost  upon  you.  [woman. 

Lady.  Why  at  me,  Sir? 
I  never  did  you  wrong ;  for,  to  my  knowledge. 
This  is  the  first  sight  of  you. 

El.  Lo.  You  have  done  that, 
I  must  confess,  1  have  the  least  curse  in. 
Because  the  least  acquaintance  :  But  there  be 
(If  there  be  honour  m  the  minds  of  men) 
Thousands,  when   they  shall  know  what  I 

deliver, 
( As  all  good  men  must  share  in*t)  will  to  shame 
Blast  your  black  memory. 
Lady.  How  is  this,  good  Sir  ? 
Ei.  Lo.  'Tis  that,  that,  if  you  have  a  soul, 
You*ve  kiird  a  gentleman*        [will  choke  it : 
Lady.  I  kilFd  a  gentleman  1 
El.  Lo.  You,  jind  your  cruelty,  have  kill'd 
him,  woman! 
And  such  a  man  (let  me  be  angry  in*t) 
Whose  least  worth  weigh'd  above  all  womens* 

virtues 
That  are ;  I  spare  you  all  to  come  too :  Guess 
him  now. 
Lady.  I  am  so  innocent,  I  cannot.  Sir. 
El.  Lo.   Repent,  you  mean.     You  are  a 
perfect  woman. 
And,  as  the  first  was,  made  for  man's  undoing. 
Lady.  Sir,  you  have  miss'd  your  way;  I 

am  not  she. 
EL  Lo.  Would  he  had  miss*d  his  way  too, 
though  he  had  wander'd 
Farther  than  women  are  ill  spoken  of. 

So  he  had  miss'd  this  misery.    You,  lady 

Lady.  How  do  you  do.  Sir  ? 
El.  Lo.  Well  enough,  I  hope. 
While  I  can  keep  myself  out  from  temptations. 
Lady.  Pray,  leap  into  this  matter ;  whither 
would  you?  [peevishness 

El.  Lo.   You  had  a  servant,   that   your 
Enioin'd  to  travel. 

Lady.  Such  a  one  I  have 
Still,  and  should  be  grieved  it  were  otherwise. 
El.  Lo.  Then  have  your  asking,  and  be 
griev'd ;  he's  dead  I  ["otj 

How  you  will  answer  for  his  worth  I  know 
But  this  I  am  sure,  either  he,  or  you,  or  both. 
Were  stark  mad  ;  else  he  might  have  liv*d 
To've  given  a  stronger  testimony  to  th'  world. 
Of  what  he  might  have  been.  He  was  a  man 
I  kne%v  but  in  his  evening ;  ten  suns  after, 
Forc'd  by  a  tyrant  storm,  our  beaten  bark 
Bulg'cl  under  us ;  in  which  sad  parting  blow 
He  caird  upon  his  saint,  but  not  for  life. 
On  you,  unhappy  woman ;  and,  whilst  all 
Sought  to  preserve  their  souls,  he  desp'rately 
Embrac'd  a  wave,  crying  to  all  that  saw  it, 
•If  any  live,  go  to  my  Fate,  thai  forc'd  me 
•  To  this  untimely  end,  and  make  her  happy.' 


H  is  name  was  Loveless ;  and  I  'scap'd  thestonn. 
And  now  you  have  my  business. 

Lady.'  'Tis  too  much.  [perisli'd. 

'Would  I  had  been  that  storm  j  he  had  not 
If  you  11  rail  now,  I  will  forgive  you.  Sir: 
Or  if  you'll  call  in  more,  if  any  more 
Come  from  his  ruin,  I  shall  justly  suffer 
What  they  can  say :  I  do  confess  mjrself 
A  guilty  c^use  in  this.     I  would  say  more. 
But  wc'iei  is  grown  too  great  to  be  deliver'd.'^ 
El.  Lo.  ri ike  this  well :  These  women  arc 
strange  things.  [Aside. 

'Tis  somewhat  ot  the  latest  now  to  weep; 
You  should  have  wept  when  he  was  going 

from  you,  . 
And  chain' d  him  with  those  tears  at  home. 
Lady.  'Would  you  had  told  me  then  so ; 
these  two  arms 
Had  been  his  sea. 

El.  Lo.  Trust  me,  you  move  me  much : 
But,  say  he  liv'd ;  these  were  forgotten  ihtngi 
Lady.  Ay,  say  you  so?  [airdin. 

Sure,    I  should   know  that  voice:    This  b 

knavery*. 
I'll  fit  you  for  it. — ^Were  he  living.  Sir, 
I  would  persuade  you  to  be  charitable. 
Ay,  and  confess  we  are  not  all  so  ill 
As  your  opinion  holds  us.     Oh,  my  friend. 
What  penance  shall  I  pull  upon  my  fault. 
Upon  my  most  unworthy  self  for  this? 
EL  Lo.  Leave  to  love  others;  'twas  some 
jealousy 
That  turn'd  him  desperate. 

Lady.  I'll  be  with  you  straight : 
Are  you  wrung  there?  [Asidr. 

EL  Lo,  This  works  amain  upon  her. 
Lady.  I  do  confess  there  is  a  gentleman. 
Has  borne  me  Jong  good  will. 
EL  Lo.  I  do  not  like  that.  {^Aside. 

Lady.  And  vow'd  a  thousand  services  to 
To  me,  regardless  of  him :  [me ; 

But  since  Fate,  that  no  power  can  withstand. 
Has  taken  from  me  my  first,  and  best  love. 
And  to  weep  away  my  youth  is  a  mere  folly, 
I  will  shew  you  what  I  determine.  Sir; 
You  shall  know  all. 

Call  Mr.  Welford,  there:  That  gentleman 
I  mean  to  niake  the  model  of  my  fortunes. 
And,  in  his  chaste  embraces,  keep  alive 
The  memory  of  my  lost  lovely  Loveless. 
He  is  somewhat  like  him  too. 
EL  Lo.  Then  you  can  love? 
Lady.  Yes,  certainly.  Sir:  [cruel. 

Though  it  please  you  to  thjnk  me  hard  and 
I  hope  I  shall  persuade  you  otherwise. 
El.  Lo.  I  have  made  myself  a  fine  fool. 

Enter  JFelfard. 

Wd.  Would  you  have  spoken  with  me, 

madam?  *  [pardon. 

Lady.  Yes,  Mr.  Welford;  and  I  ask  your 


-  /  would  say  more. 


But  grief  is  grown  too  great  to  be  deliver'd.] 
CuroB  leves  loquuniur,  ingenies  stupent. 


Mr.  Theobald. 
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Ifi 


Before  this  gentlemah,  for  being  froward : 
This  kiss,  and  henceforth  more  affection. 

£1,  Lo,  So ;  it  is  better  1  were  drown'd  in- 
deed, [it! 

WeL  This  is  a  sudden  passion ;  Grod  hold 
This  fellow,  out  of  his  fear,  sure,  has 
Persuaded  her.    I'll  give  him  a  new  suit  on*t. 

Lady.  A  parting  kiss;  and,  good  Sir,  let 
To  wait  me  in  the  gallery.  [me  pray  you 

fFeL  I'm  in  another  world! 
Madam,  where  you  please.  ^Exit,  Wei. 

EL  Lo.  I  will  to  sea,  [deed. 

And  *t  shall  go  hard  but  Til  be  drown  d  in- 

Lady,  Now,  Sir,  you  see  I  am  no  such 
hard-hearted  creature. 
But  time  may  win  me. 

EL  Lo,  You  have  forgot  your  lost  love. 

Lady,  Alas,  Sir,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
I  cannot  call  him  back  again  with  sorrow; 
I'll  love  this  man  as  dearly ;  and,  beshrcw  me, 
I'll  keep  him  far  enough  from  sea. 
And  'tw.Ts  told  me,  now  I  remember  me. 
By  an  old  wise  woman,  that  my  first  love 
Should  be  drowned ;  and  see,  'tis  come  about. 

EL  Lo,  I  would  she  had  told  you  your  se- 
cond [about : 
Should  be  hang'd  too,    and  let  that  come 
But  this  is  veiy  strange. 

Lady.  Faith,  Sir,  consider  all. 
And  then  I  know  you  will  be  of  my  mind : 
If  weeping  could  redeem  him,  I  would  weep 
stdl. 

EL  Lo.  But,  say,  that  I  were  Loveless, 
And  scapM  the  storm ;  how  would  you  answer 
this?  [leave  all  the  world. 

Lady,  Why,  for  that  gentleman  I  would 

EL  Lo.  This  young  thinf  too? 

Lady.  This  young  thing  too,  [my  state. 
Or  any  youiig  tning  else.   Why,  I  would  lose 

EL  Lo.  Why,  then,  he  lives  still :  I  am  he, 
your  Loveless !  [purpose 

Lady.  Alas,  I  knew  it.  Sir,  and  lor  that 
PreparM  this  pageant.  Get  you  to  your  task, 
And  leave  these  players*  tricks,    or  I  shall 

leave  you ; 
Indeed,  I  shall.    Travel,  or  know  me  not. 

EL  Lo.  Will  you  then  marry  ? 

Lady.  I  will  not  promise ;  take  your  ch^ce. 
Farewell.  [a  woman  t 

EL  Lov.  There  is  no  other  purgatory  but 
I  must  do  something.  [Exit  Loveless, 

Enter  JVelford. 

WeL  Mistress,  I  ameboid.  » 

Lady.  You  are,  indeed. 

Wet.  You  so  o'erjoy'd  me.  Lady! 

Lady.  Take  heed,  you  surfeit  not;  pray 

^t,  and  welcome. 
WeL  Bv  this  light,  you  love  me  extremely. 
Lady.  By  thb,  and  to-morrow's  light,  I 

care  not  for  you. 
WeL  Come,  come,  you  cannot  hide  it. 
Lady.  Indeed  I  can,  where  you  shall  never 

find  it. 
WeL  I  like  thb  mirth  well.  Lady. 


Lady.  You  shall  have  more  on't, 

WeL  I  must  kiss  you. 

Lady.  No,  Sir. 

Wet.  Indeed,  I  must.  [my  leave : 

Lady.  What  must  be,  must  be.  I  will  take 
You  have  your  parting  blow.  I  pray  commend 
me  [hither. 

To  those  few  friends  you  have,  that  sent  you 
And  tell  them,  when  you  travel  next,  'twere 
fit,  [wit ; 

You  brought  less  brav'ry  with  you,  and  more 
You'll  never  get  a  wife  else. 

WeL  Are  you  in  earnest? 

Lady.  Yes,  faith.  Will  you  eat.  Sir? 
Your  horses  will  be  ready  straight;  you  shall 

have 
A  napkin  laid  in  the  buttery  for  you. 

WeL  Do  not  you  love  me,  then  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  for  that  face. 

WeL  It  is  a  good  one.  Lady. 

Lady.  Yes,  if 'twere  not  warpt; 
The  fire  in  time  may  mend  it.  [Lady. 

WeL  Methinks,  yours  is  none  of  the  best. 

Lady.  No,   by  my  troth.  Sir;  yet,  o*  my 
conscience. 
You  would  make  shift  with  it 

WeL  Come,  pray,  no  more  of  this. 

Lady.  I  will  not :  Fare  you  well.    Ho ! 
who's  within  there?  [haste ; 

Bring  out  the  sentleman's  horses;    he's  in 
And  set  some  cold  meAt  on  the  table. 

WeL  I  have  too  much  of  that,  I  thank  you, 
I-.ady!    •  [goes 

Take  to  your  chamber  when  ybu  please,  mere 
A  black  one  with  you.  Lady. 

Lady.  Farewell,  young  man !  \Ex%tLady» 

WeL  You  have  made  me  one.  FarevveJl ; 
and  may  the  curse  of  a  great  house  fall  upon 
thee;  1  mean,  the  butler!  The  devil  and  all 
his  works  are  in  these  women.  'Would  all  my 
sex  were  of  my  mind ;  I  would  make  'em  a 
new  Lent,  and  a  long  one,  that  flesh  might 
be  in  more  rev'rence  with  them. 

Entei-  Abigail  to  him. 

Alig.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Wei  ford— ■  — 

Wei.  So  am  I,  that  you  are  here. 

Ahi^.  How  does  my  lady  use  you? 

Wfl.  As  I  would  use  you,  8cur\'jly. 

Ahig.  I  should  have  been  more  kind.  Sir. 

Wet.  I  should  have  been  undone  then.  Pray, 

leave  me,  [caUs. 

And  look  t'  your  sweet-meats.  Hark,  your  lady 

Abig.  Sir,  I  shall  borrow  so  much  time, 
without  offence.  J^^®^'^»  ^^^®  "^'*- 

Wtl.  You're  noth ing  but  oflence;  for  God's 

Abig.  'Tis  strange,  my  lady  should  be  such 
a  tyrant.  [good,  do ! 

WeL  To  send  you  to  me.  Tray,  go  stitch ; 
You  are  more  trouble  to  me  than  a  term. 

Abig.  1  do  not  know  how  my  good  will,  if 
I  said  love 
I  lied  not,  should  any  ways  deserve  this. 

WeL  A  thousand  ways,  a  thousand  wap! 
Sweet  creature,  let  me  depart  in  peace. 
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Ahig*  What  creature^  Sir?    I  hope  I  am  a 
woman. 

TFeL  A  hundred,  I  think,  by  your  noise. 

Abig,  Since  you  are  angry.  Sir,  I'm  bold 
to  tell  you 
That  I'm  a  woman,  and  a  rib. 

Wei.  Of  a  roasted  horse. 

Ahi^,  Construe  me  that, 

JVel,  A  dog  can  do  it  better.^'  Farewell, 
Countess;  and  commend  me  to  your  lady; 
tell  her  she' s  proud,  and  scurvy :  And  so  I 
commit  you  both  to  vour  tempter. 

AM^^  Sweet  Mr.  M'elford!  [ruins, 

TVel.  Avoid,  old  Satnnas  I    Go  daub  your 
Your  face  looks  fouler  than  a  storm : 
The  footman  stays  you  in  the  lobby,  LadyT 

Abi^.  If  you  were  a  gentleman,  I  should 
know  It  by  your  gentle  conditions.  Are  these 
fit  words  to  give  a  gentlewoman? 

Wei.  As  fit  as  they  were  made  for  you. 
Sirrah,  my  horses!  Farewell,  old  adaitel 
Keep  your  nose  warm ;  the  rheum  wul  make 
it  horn  else.  [Exit  Wcl. 

Abig.  The  blcssingsof  a  prodigal  young  heir 
Be  thy  companions,  Welford !    Marry,  come 
up,  my  gentleman,  [bite? 

Are  your  gums  ^rown  so  tender  they  can't 
A  skittish  filly  will  be  your  fortune,    [saddle. 
Welford,  ana  fair  enough  for  such  a  pack* 
And  I  doubt  not  (if  my  aim  hold) 
To  see  her  made  to  amble  to  your  hand. 

lExil  Abig. 

jPnter  Youmc  Loveless,  and  comrades,  More-a 
craft,  Widow,  Savil,  and  ike  rest. 

'Capt,  Save  thy  brave  shoulder,  my  young 
puissant  knight! 
And  may  thy  back-sword  bite  them  to  the  bone 
That  love  thee  not :  Thou  art  an  errant  man  ;39 
(Jo  on :  The  circumcis'd  shall  fall  by  thee. 
I^t  land  and  labour  fill  the  man  that  tills; 
Thy  sword  must  be  thy  plough;  and  Jove  it 

speed; 
Mecha  shall  sweat,  and  Mahomet  shall  fall. 
And  thy  dear  name  fill  up  his  monument. 
Yo.  Lo.  It  shall.  Captain;  I  mean  to  be  a 
worthy.  [be  all. 

Capi.  One  worthy  is  too  little ;   thou  shalt 
Mor.  Captain,  I  shall  deserve  some  of  your 
love  too.  [noble  Morecraft, 

Capt.  Thou  shalt  have  heart  and  hand  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  me  money. 
I  am  a  man  of  garrison  ;  be  rul'd. 
And  open  to  me  those  infernal  gates. 


Whence  none  of  thy  evil  angels  pass  again. 
And  1  will  style  thee  noble,  nay,  DonUiegol 
I'll  wooe  thy  infanta  for  thee,  and  my  knight 
Shall  feast  her  with  high  meats,  and  make  her 
apt.  [meaning. 

Mor.  Pardon  me.  Captain,  you*  re  beside  my 

Vo.  Lo.  No,  Mr.  M!^orecrait,  'tis  the  Cap- 
tain's meaning, 
I  should  prepare  her  for  ye. 

Capt.  Or  provoke  her. 
Speak,  my  modern  man,  I  say  •  provoke  her.* 

Poet.  Captain,  I  say  so  too ;  or  stir  her  to  it. 
So  say  the  critics. 

Vo.  Lo.  But  howsoever  you  expound  it.  Sir, 
She's  very  welcome ;  and  tliis  shall  serve  for 

witness. 
And,  Widow,  since  you* re  come  so  happily. 
You  shall  deliver  up  the  keys,  and  free 
Possession  of  this  house,  while  I  stand  by  to 
ratify.  [lieveme; 

Wid.  1  had  rather  give  it  back  again,  be- 
lt is  a  miserv  to  say,  you  had  it.     Take  heed. 

Yo.  Lo.  'Tis  past  that.  Widow.  Come,  sit 
down.     Some  wine  there! 
There  is  a  scurvy  banquet,  if  we  had  it 
Mr.  Morecraft,  all  this  fair  ht>use  is  youn.  Sir. 
Savil  l*° 

Sav.  Yes,  Sir. 

Yo.Lo.  Are  your  keys  ready?  I  must  ease 
your  burden. 

Sav.  I'm  ready, Sir,  to  be  undone,  when  you 
Shall  call  me  to*t. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  come,  thou  shalt  live  better. 

Sav,  I  shall  have  less  to  do,  that's  all : 
There's  half  a  dozen  of  my  friends  i'  th'  fields. 
Sunning  against  a  bank,  with  half  a  breech 
Among  'em ;  I  Shall  be  with  'em  shortly. 
The  care  and  continual  vexation 
Of  being  rich,  eat  up  this  rascal ! 
What  shall  become  of  my  poor  family  ? 
They  are  no  sheep,  yet  they  must  keep  them- 
selves, fmerrv  all. 

Yo,  Lo.  Drink,  master  Morecraft!  Pray  be 
Nay,  an  you  will  not  drink,  there's  no  society. 
Captain,  speak  loud,  and  drink !    W^idow,'i 
word. 

Capt.  Expound  her  throughly,  knight 
Here,  God  o*  gold,  here's  to  thy  fair  possessions  I 
Be  a  baron,  and  a  bold  one.  [trouts. 

Leave  off  your  tickling  of  young  heirs  like 
And  let  thy  chiranies  smoke.  Feed  men  of  war, 
Live,  and  be  honest,  and  be  saved  yet. 

Mor.  I    thank  you,  worthy  Captain,  for 
your  counsel. 

3*  A  dog  can  do  it  better;  farewell.  Countess.]  This  is  not  complimcntal,  but  sarcastically 
spoken.  In  a  pack  of  hounds,  an  old  slaunch  hunting  bitch  is  often  called  Duchess,  Countess, 
Beauty,  &c.  '  *  Mr.  Theobald, 

39 thou  art  an  errant  man. 

Go  on.     The  circumcisd  shall  fall  by  thee.li  i.  c.   A  knight-errant;  one  fit  to  go  on  the 
holy  wars;  to  fight  against  the  Turks  and  Jews.  Mr.  Theobald. 

*®  There  is  a  scurvy  banquet,  if  we  had  if.  All  this  fair  house  is  yours.  Sir  Savil  IQ  Thui 
the  modern  editions  most  nonsensically  exhibit  this  passage;  omitting  *Mr.  Morecraft,'  whom 
Young  Lm-eless  mnst  be  addressing.  Some  of  the  old  editions  also  omit  these  words,  but  yet 
road  sensibly,  *  All  this  fair  lionse  is  yours,  Sir.    Savil? 
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Yea  keep  ^ur  chimnies  smoking  there^  your 

Doetrils ; 
And,  when  you  can^  you  feed  a  man  of  war. 
This  makes  you  not  a  baron,  but  a  bare  one ; 
And  how  or  when  you  shall  be  saved,  let 
The  clerk  o'  th'  company  (you  have'com- 
Have  a  just  care  of.  [manded) 

Pott,  The  man  is  much  mov'd.**    Be  not 
angry.  Sir. 
But,  as  the  Doet  sings,**  let  your  displeasure 
Be  a  short  iury,  and  go  out.    You  have  spoke 

home. 
And  bitterly  to  me.  Sir.    Captain,  take  truce; 
The  miser  is  a  tart  and  a  witty  whorson  I 

Capt.  Poet,  you  feign,  perdie !  The  wit  of 
this  man  > 

Lies  in  his  fingers  ends ;  he  must  tell  all. 
His  tonzue  fills  his  mouth  likea  neat*s  ton^e. 
And  onJy  serves  to  lick  his  hungry  chaps  [are 
After  a  purchase :  His  brains  and  brimstone 
The  Devil's  diet  to  a  fat  usurer's  head. 
To  her,  knight,  to  her!  clap  her  aboard,  and 

stow  her. 
Where's  the  brave  steward  ? 

Sav.  Here's  your  poor  friend  and  servant, 
SavU,  Sir.w 

Capt,  Away,  thou'rt  richin  tenements  of 
nature : 
First,  in  thv  face,  tl>ou  hast  a  serious  face, 
A  betting,  bargaining,  and  saving  face, 
A  rich  face;  pawn  it  to  the  usurer; 
A  face  to  kinale  the  compassion 
Of  the  most  ignorant' and  frozen  justice. 

Sai\  'Tis  such,  I  shall  not  dare  to  shew  it 
shortly.  Sir.  [Morecraft, 

Capt.  Beblitheand  bonny.  Steward.  Master 
Drink  to  this  man  of  reckoning. 

Mar.  Here's  e'en  to  him. 

Sav.  The  devil  guide  it  downward!  'Would 
there  were  in't 
An  acre  of  the  great  broom-field  he  bought. 
To  sweep  your  dirty  conscience,  or  to  choke 
TTis  all  one  to  me,  usurer.  [you ! 

Yo,  Lo,  Consider  what  I  told  you ;  you  are 
Unapt  for  worldly  business:  Is  it  fit  (jroong. 
One  of  such  tenderness,  so  delicate,     " 
So  contrary  to  things  of  care,  should  stir 
And  break  her  better  meditations. 
In  the  bare  brokaee  of  a  brace  of  angels? 
Or  a  new  kirtel,  though  it  be  of  sattm  ? 
Eat  by  the  hope  of  surfeits,  and  lie  down 


Onlj^  in  expectation  of  a  morrow. 
That  may  undo  some  easy-hearted  fool. 
Or  reach  a  widow's  curses ;  let  out  money. 
Whose  use  returns  the  principal?  and  get. 
Out  of  these  troubles,  a  consuming  heir; 
For  such  a  one  must  follow  necessarily. 
You  shall  die  hated^  if  not  old  and  miserable ; 
And  that  possess'd  wealth,  that  you  got  with 

pining. 
Live  to  see  tumbled  to  another's  hands. 
That  is  no  more  a-kin  to  you,  than  you 
To  his  coz'nage! 

Wid,  Sir,  you  speak  well :  'Would  God, 
That  charity  had  first  begun  here. 

Yo,Lo.  'Tis  yet  time.     Be  merry! 
Methinks,  you  want  wine  there;  there's  more 

i*  th*  house. 
CaptaTn,  where  rests  the  health? 

Capt,  It  shall  go  round,  boy !        [the  end 
Yo,  Lo,  Say,  can  you  suffer  this,  because 
Points  at  much  profit?  Can  you  so  far  bow 
Below  your   bloody   below  your  too-much 

beauty. 
To  be  a  partner  of  this  fellow's  bed^ 
And  lie  with  his  diseases?  If  you  can,  [him; 
I  will  not  press  you  further.    Yet  look  upon 
There's  nothing  m  that  hide-bound  usurer. 
That  man  of  mat,  that  all-decay'd,**  but  akes. 
For  you  to  love,  unless  his  perish'd  lungs. 
His  dry  cough,  or  his  scurvy.    This  is  truth. 
And  so  far  1  dare  Speak  it :  He  has  yet. 
Past  cure  of  physic,  spaw,  or  any  diet, 
A  primitive  pox  in  nis  bones;   and,  o'  my 

knowledge,  [love  him. 

He  has  been  ten  times  rowell'd :  You  may 
He  had  a  bastard,  his  own  toward  issue, 
Whipp'd,  and  then  crop'd,  for  washing  out 

the  roses 
In  three-farthings,  to  make  'em  pence. 
.  Wid.  I  do  not  like  these  morals. 
Yo,  Lo,  You  must  not  like  him,  then. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless, 

El,  Lo,  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. 

Yo,  Lo,  By  m^  troth.  Sir,  you're  welcome ; 

welcome,  faith.  [know 

Lord,  what  a  stranger  you  are  grown!  Pray, 

This  gentlewoman ;  and,  if  you  please,  these 

friends  here. 
We  are  merry ;  you  see  the  worst  on's ; 
Your  house  has  been  kept  warm.  Sir.** 


♦*  The  man  is  muck  mov'd,  &c.J  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  this  one  speech  was  intended 
for  three;  and  that  the  Captain  should  have  the  words.  You  have  spoke  home  and  Utterly  to 
me.  Sir,  Mr.  Seward  would  read.  And  bitterly  too.  Miser.  We  have  not  ventured  to  depart 
from  our  authorities,  in  favour  of  either  suggestion. 

♦*  But,  as  the  poet  sings,  let  your  displSsure  he  a  short  fury.]  The  Poet,  alluded  to  here, 
is  Horace. 

Ira  furor  brevis  est. Mr.  Theobald, 

^  Here*f  your  p6or  ftiend  and  Savil,  Sir,'\  Mr.  Seward  recommends  inserting  the  word 
servant  in  this  passase. 

♦♦  That  all-decay  d.]  I  read,  says  Mr.  Seward,  that  all  decay, 

^  Your  hiuse  has  been  kept  warm.  Sir. 

ML  Le.  Tm  glad  to  hear  it,  brother ;  pray  God,  you  are  wise  /oof]  This  would  be  a  very 
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EL  Lo,  I  am  glad  [too ! 

To  hear  it,  brother;  pray  God,  you  are  wise 

Yo-  Lo.  Pray,   Mr.  Morecraft,  know  my 
elder  brother ; 
And,   Captain,  do  your  compliment.     Savil, 
I  dare  swear,  is  elad  at  heart  to  see  you.  - 
Lord,  we  heard,  Sir,  you  were  drown*d  at  sea. 
And  see  how  luckily  things  come  about! 

Mor   This  money  must  be  paid  back  again, 

Fo.Xo.  No,  Sir;  TSir. 

Pray  keep  the  sale ;  *  twill  make  good  tauors* 
I  am  well,  I  thank  you.  [measures. 

Wid.  By  my  troth,  the  gentleman 
Has  stew*d  him  in  his  own  sauce;  I  shall  love 
him  for't. 

Sav.  I  know  not  where  I  am,  I  am  so  glad. 
Your  worship  is  the  welcom'st  man  alive: 
Upon  my  knees  I  bid  you  welcome  home. 
Here  has  been  such  a  hurry,  such  a  din. 
Such  dismal  drinking,  swearing,  and  whoring, 
•T  has  almost  made  me  mad  : 
We\e  liv'd  in  a  continual  Turnbal-Street.*^ 
Sir,  blest  be  Heav'n,  that  sent  you  safe  again ; 
Now  sha}!  I  eat,  and  go  to  bed  again. 

EL  Lo.  Brother,  dismiss  these  people. 

Yo.  Lo,  Captain,  begone  a-while;  meet 
me  at  my  old  rendezvous  in  the  evening ;  take 
your  small  poet  with  you.  Mr.  Morecraft, 
you  were  best  go  prattle  with  your  learned 
counsel;  I  shall  preserve  your  money;  1  was 
cozen*d  when  time  was;  we  are  quit.  Sir. 

Wid.  Better  and  better  still. 

EL  Lo.  What  is  this  fellow,  brother? 

Yo.Lo.  The  thirsty  usurer  tlhat  sup'd  ray 

EL  Lo.  What  does  he  tarry  for?  [land  off. 

Yo.  Lo.  To  be  landlord  of  vour  house  and 
state:  I  was  bold  to  make  a  ifttle  sale.  Sir. 


Mor.  Am  I  o*eT-Teach*d  ?  If  there  be  law, 
I'll  hamper  ye.  [thou  art 

EL  Lo,  Pnthee,  be  gone,  and  rave  at  home ; 
So  base  a  fool  I  cannot  laugh  at  thee,  [spare; 
Sirrah,  this  comes  of  cozening!  home,  and 
Eat  raddish  *till  you  raise  your  sums  a^ain. 
If  you  stir  far  in  this,  I'll  nave  you  wnip*d. 
Your  ears  naiFd,  for  intelligencing,  o*  ih*  pil- 
lory. 
And  your  goods  forfeit !  You're  a  stale  cozener  ? 
Leave  my  nouse.    No  more! 

Mor.  A  pox  upon  your  house !  [zamester! 

Come,  Widow,  I  shall  yet  hamper  mis  young 

JVid.  Good  twelve  i'  th'  hundred,  kecpjrour 

way ;  [tribe, 

I  am  not  for  your  di^t;  Marry  in  your  own 

Jew,  and  get  a  broker.  [jog  on.  Sir? 

Yo.  Lo.  'Tis  well  said.  Widow.    Will  you 

Mor.  Yes,  I  will  go;   but  'tis  no  niatu-r 

whither : 

But  when  I  tnist  a  wild  fool,  and  a  woman. 

May  1  lendp;ratis,  and  build  hospitals!  [^ExiL 

Yo.  Lo.  Kay,  good  Sir,  make  all  even : 
Here's  a  widow  wants  your  good  word  for  me ; 
She's  rich,  and  may  renew  me  and  my  fortunes. 
EL  Lo.    I'm   glad   you  look   before  you. 
Gentlewoman, 
Here  is  a  poor  distressed  younger  brother. 
Jf^id.  You  do  him  wrong.  Sir ;  hc'sa  knight. 
ELLo..  I  ask  you  mercy:   Yet,  it  is  n» 
matter ; 
His  knighthood's  no  inlieritance,  I  take  it. 
Whatsoever  he  is,  he  is  your  servant. 
Or  would  be,  lady. 

Faith,  be  not  merciless,  but  make  a  man ; 
He's  young  and  handsome,  though  he  be  my 
brother. 


odd  reply,  did  it  not  depend  on  a  proverbial  expression,  '  If  you  are  wise,  keep  yourself  tcanm' 
So  in  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

So  that  if  he  has  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  69*c. 

And,  again^  in  his  Taming  of  the  Shrew : 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise  ? 

Hath.  Yes'y  keep  you  wsLtm,  Mr.  Theobald. 

♦•  We^ve  liv'd  in  a  continual  Turnbal-Strcet.]  Tumhal,  or  rather  TurnhUll -Street,  is  men- 
-  tioned  in  Shak*espeare*s  Henry  IV.  part  ii.     Ic  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  very  ill  repute  at 
the  period  in  which  our  authors  wrote.    In  an  old  comedy,  called  Ram-Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks, 
it  is  mentioned  again : 


Sir,  ^et  you  gone. 

You  swaggering,  cheating,  Turnbull-Strcet  rogue. 

Nash,  in  Pierce  Pennilesse  his  Supplication,  commends  the  sisters  of  Turnhull-Strefi  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Devil.    In  the  Inner  Temple  Masque,  by  Middleton,  1619, 

*Tis  in  your  charge  to  pull  down  bawdy-houses, 

cause  spoil  in  Shoreditch, 

And  deface  Turnbull. 

Again,  in  Middleton's  comedy  called  Any  Thing  for  a  Quiet  Life,  a  French  bawd  savs,  '  Xay 
*  unejille  qui  parte  un  peu  Irangois  elle  conversera  avec  vous,  a  la  Flcur  de  Lys  en  Tumbufl- 
'  Street.'     Again,  in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  by  our  Authors, 

This,  my  lady  dear, 

I  stole  her  from  her  friends  in  Tombull-Street. 

Turnbull,  or  Turnmill-Street,  is  near  Cow-Cross,  West-Smithfield.  Mr.  Ste^uens. 
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And  his  observance  ini^ deterre  yoar  love: 
He  shall  not  faH  for  means. 

fFid,  Sir^  you  speak  like  a  worthy  brother: 
And  9o  moch  do  1  credit  your  fair  language^ 
That  I  shall  love  your  brother  $  and  so  love 

Bat  I  shall  blush  to  say  more.  [him 

£1,  Lo,  Stop  her  mouth. 
I  hope  you  shall  not  live  to  know  that  hour. 
When  this  shall  be  repented.    Now^  brother, 

I  should  chide; 
But  ru  give  no  distaste  to  vour  fair  mistress. 
I  will  instruct  her  in*t»  and  she  shall  do*t : 
You  have  been  wild  and  ignorant;    pray, 

mend  it 
Yo.  Lo.  Sir,  every  day,  now  sprins  comes  on. 
EL  Lo.  To  you,  good  Mr.  Savil,  and  your 

office,  [steward 

Thus  much  I  have  to  say:  You  re  from  my 
Become,  first,  your  own  drunkard,  then  his 

bawd :  [perfect. 

They  say,  you're  excellent  grown  in  both,  and 
Give  me  your  keys.  Sir  Savil.  [to. 

Sav,  Good  Sir,  consider  whom  you  left  me 
JEL  Lo,  I  left  you  as  a  curb  for,  not  to  pro- 
voke, [now? 
My  brother's  fillies.   Where's  the  best  drink. 
Come  tell  me,  Savil;  where's  the  soundest 

whores?  [stallion! 

You  old  he-goat,  you  dried  ape,  you  lame 
Must  you  be  kapmg  in  my  nouse?   Your 

whores,  [out  fear 

Like  fiuries,  dance  their  night-rounds,  with- 


Either  of  king  or  constable,  within  my  vi^alls. 

Are  all  my  hangings  safe?  my  sheep  unsold 

yet?  [on't 

I  hope  my  plate  b  current ;  I  have  too  much 

What  say  you  to  three  hundred  pounds  in  drink 

now  r  [me  speak, 

Sav.  Good  Sir,  forgive  me,  and  but  hear 

ELLo,  Methinks,  thou  shouldst  be  drunk 

still,  and  not  speak; 

'Tis  the  more  pardonable. 

Sav,  I  will.  Sir,  if  you  will  have  it  so. 
EL  Lo,  I  thank  you :  Yes,  e'en  pursue  it. 
Sir.    Do  you  hear? 
Get  you  a  whore  soon  for  your  recreation; 
Go  iook  out  captain  Broken-breech,  your  fel- 
And  quarrel,  if  you  dare.   I  shall  deliver  [low. 
These  keys  to  one  shall  have  more  hones^, 
Though  not  so  much  fine  wit.  Sir.     xou 

may  walk 
And  gather  cresses.  Sir,  to  cool  your  liver ; 
There's  something  for  you  to  b^in  a  diet. 
You'll  have  the  pox  else.    Spc^  you  well, 

SirSavU! 
You  may  eat  at  nxy  house  to  preserve  life; 
But  keep  no  fornication  in  the  stables. 

[Ex,  owines  pr,  Savii. 

Sav.  Now  must  I  hang  myself  ;^7  my  friends 

will  look  for't. 

Eating  and  sleeping,  I  do  despise  you  both  now  ^ 

I  will  run  mad  first,  and,  it  that  get  not  pity, 

I'll  drown  myself,  to  a  most  dismal  ditty. 

[ExU  Savil. 


ACT   IV. 


Enter  Ahigailf  sola. 


Abig,  A  LAS,  poor  sentlewoman,  to  what  a 
•^^  misery  hatn  age  brought  thee,  to 
what  a  scurvy  fortune!  Thou  that  hast  been 
companion  for  noblemen,  and  at  the  wort^t  of 
those  times  for  gentlemen ;  now,  like  a  broken 
serving-man,  must  beg  for  favotir  to  those, 
that  would  have  crawl  d  like  pilgrims  to  my 
chamber,  but  for  an  apparition  of  me.  You 
that  be  coming  on,  make  much  of  fifteen, 
and  so  till  five  and  twenty:  Use  your  time 
with  reverence,  that  your  profits  may  arise : 
It  will  not  larry  with  you;  ecce  signum. 
Here  was  a  face : 

But  time,  that,  like  a  surfeit,  eats  our  youth 
(Plague  of  his  iron  teeth,  and  draw  'cm  for't  1) 
Has  been  a  little  bolder  here  than  welcome; 


And  now,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  fit  for  no  man. 
Old  men  i'th'  house,  of  fifty,  coll  me  Granum ; 
And  when  they  are  drunk,  e'en  then,  when 

Joan  and  my  lady 
Are  all  one,  not  one  will  do  me  reason. 
My  little  Levite  hath  forsaken  me ; 
His  silver  sound  of  ^  cithern  quite  abolish'd  y 
His  doleful  hymns  under  my  chamber-window. 
Digested  into  tedious  learning.        [left  him ; 
Well,  fool,  you  leap'd  a  haddock  when  you 
He's  a  clean  man,  and  a  good  edifier. 
And  twenty  nobles  b  his  state  de  claro. 
Besides  his  pigs  in  posse.  [bom. 

To  this  mod  homilist  I  have  been  ever  stub- 
Which  God  forgive  m6  for,  and  mend  my 

manners : 
And,  Love,  if  ever  thou  hadst  care  of  forty,^ 
Of  such  a  piece  of  laye  ground,  hear  my  pray'r. 


♦7  Now  must  I  hang  mysflf,  i^cl\  This  Play,  more  than  any  other  of  our  Authors,  abounds 
with  satirical  sneers  cp;  u:*ht  oi  r  ^eat  dramatic  Poet,  Shakespeare.    These  concluding  lines 
very  plainly  were  intoi  ded  Lo  ridicule  the  catastrophe  of  Ophelia,  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet.     R. 
^^  Cithern.']  A  kind  of  harp. 
♦^  And,  Love,  j/' ever  thou  hadst  care  o/foriy. 

Of  such  a  piece  c/lape  ground,  hear  my  prayer.}  1  believe  there  is  no  such  term  in  the 
English  tongue,  a?  lape  ground.  The  word  must  have  been  lay,  or  ley :  i.  e,  terra  incuUa, 
flot'£//r.*  unplowed,  uncultivated,  land.         /      Mr.  Sympson. ' 
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And  (ire  hb  zeal  so  far  forth,  that  my  feults, 
In  this  renewed  impression  of  my  love. 
May  shew  corrected  to  our  gentle  reader. 

Enter  Roger.  ^ 

See,  how  negligently  he  passes  by  mej 
With  what  an  equipage  canonicu. 
As  tho*  he  had  broken  the  heart  of  Bellarmine, 
Or  added  something  to  the  singing  brethren. 
*Tis  scorn,  I  know  it,  and  deserve  it.    Master 
Roger! 

Rof,  Fair  gentlewoman,  my  name  b  Roger. 

Ahtg,  Then,  zentle  Ro^r 

Rof.  Ungentle  Abieain  [wit 

Ahtg.  Why,  master  Roger,  will  you  set  your 
To  a  weak  woman's? 

Rog.  You  are  weak,  indeed: 
For  so  the  noet  sings. 

Ahig.  I  no  confess 
My  weakness,  sweet  Sir  Roger. 

Rog.  Good  my  lady's  [woman. 

Gentlewoman,  or    my  good  lady*s   gentle- 
(This  trope  is  lost  to  you  now)  leave  your 

prating. 
You  nave  a  season  of  your  first  mother  in  you : 
And,  surely,  had  the  Devil  been  in  love. 
He  had  been  abused  too.    Go,  Dalilah ; 
You  make  men  fools,  and  wear  fig-breeches. 

Abig,  Well,  well,  hard-hearted  man,  you 
may  dilate 
Upon  the  weak  infirmities  of  women: 
These  are  fit  texts:  But  once,  there  was  a 
time-  [eyes, 

'Would  I  had  never  seen  those  eyes,  those 
Those  orient  eyes! 

Ro£,  Ay,  they  were  p^rls  once  with  you. 

Abtg,  Saving  your  reverence.  Sir,  so  they 

are  still.  [your  cogcing ! 

,    Rog,  Nay,  nay,  I  do  beseech  you,  leave 

What  they  are,  they  are: 

Thej  serve  me  without  spectacles,  I  thank  *em. 

Avig.  Oh,  will  vou  kill  me? 

Rog.  I  do  not  tnink  I  can  ^ 
You're  like  a  copy-hold,  with  nine  lives  in*t. 

Ahig.  You  were  wont  to  bear  a  Christian 
fear  about  you : 
For  your  own  worship's  sake 

Rog.  I  was  a  Christian  fool  then ! 
Do  you  remember  what  a  dance  you  led  me  ? 
How  I  grew  qualm'd  in  love,  and  was  a  dunce  ? 
Could  not  expound  but  once  a  quarter,  and 
then  was  out  too :  .       [me  in. 

And  then,  out  of  the  stinking  stir  you  put 
1  pray'd  for  my  own  royal  issue.    You  do 
Remember  all  this? 

Ahig.  Oh,  be  as  then  you  were. 

Rog.  I  thank  you  for  it : 
Surely,  I  will  be  wiser,  Abigail ; 
And,  as  the  Ethnick  poet  sings, 
I  will  not  lose  my  oil  and  labour  too.*«> 
You  re  for  th^  worshipful,  I  take  it,  Abigail? 


Ahig.  Oh,  take  it  so,  and  then  I  am  for  thee. 

Rog;.  I  like  these  tears  well,  and  this  ham« 
bling  also ;  [ther  saith. 

They  are  8>^mptoms  of  contrition,  as  a  Fa- 
If  I  should  fall  into  my  fit  a^in,  [coxcomb? 
Would  you  not  shake  me  into  a  quotidian 
Would  you  not  use  me  scurvily  again. 
And  give  me  possets  with  purging  comfits  in 
*em  ?  [to  me, 

I  tell  thee,  gentlewoman,  thou  hast  been  harder 
Than  a  long  chapter  with  a  pedigree. 

Ahig.  Oh,  curate,  cure  me ! 
I  will  love  thee  better,  dearer,  longer: 
1  will  do  any  thing;  betray  the  secrets 
Of  the  main  houshold  to  thy  reformation. 
My  lady  shall  look  lovingly  on  thy  learnings 
And  when  due  time  sj^l  point  thee  for  a 

parson, 
I  will  convert  thy  eggs  to  penny  custards. 
And  thy  tithe  gooseshall  graze  and  multiply. 

Rog.  I  am  mollified. 
As  well  shall  testify  this  faithful  kiss. 
But  have  a  great  care,  mistress  Abigail, 
How  you  depress  the  spirit  any  more 
With  your  rebukes  and  mocks ;  for,  certainly. 
The  edge  of  such  a  folly  cuts  itself. 

Ahig.  Oh,  Sir,  you've  pierc'd  me  thoroo^. 
Here  I  vow 
A  recantation  to  those  malicious  faults 
I  ever  did  against  you.     Never  more 
Will  I  despise  your  learning ;  never  more 
Pin  cards  and  cony-tails  upon  your  cassock ; 
Never  again  reproach  your  reverend  nig^t-cap« 
And  call  it  by  the  mangy  name  of  Murrion ; 
Never  your  reverend  person,  more,  and  say. 
You  look  like  one  of  Baal's  priests  i'th'  hanj^g; 
Never  again,  when  you  say  grace,  laugh  at  you. 
Nor  put  you  out  at  prayers ;  never  cramp  yoa 
more  [jrou  nde. 

With  the  great  Book  of  Martyrs ;  nor,  when 
Get  sope  and  thistles  for  you.  No,  my  Roger, 
These  faults  shall  be  corrected  and  amended. 
As  by  the  tenor  of  my  tears  appears.  [han^*d ; 

Rog.  Now  cannot  I  hold,  if  I  shoula  be 
I  must  cry  too.    Come  to  thine  own  beloved, 
Abigail ;  and  do  e'en  what  th6u  wilt  with  me. 
Sweet,  sweet  Abigail !  I  am  thine  own  for 
ever :  [creant. 

Here's  my  hand.  When  Roger  proves  a  re- 
Hang  him  i'  th'  bell-ropes. 

Enter  Lady,  and  Martha. 

Lady.  Why,  how  now,  master  Roger,  no 
pray' rs down  with  you  to-night?  Did  you  hear 
the  bell  ring  ?  You  are  courting ;  your  flock 
shall  fat  well  for  it.  [up  pray'rs, 

Rog.  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon. — I'll  chop 
But  stay  a  little,  and  be  with  you  again.  [Kxii 

Enter  Elder  Loveless. 
Lady.  How  dare  you,being  so  unworthy  a  fcl- 
Presume  to  corae  to  move  me  any  more?  [low, 

♦9  /  will  not  lose  my  oil  and  labour  too!]  The  Ethnick  poet  here  alluded  to  is  Plautus,  im 
his  Panulus; 

Turn  pol  ego  ©*  oleum  &  operam  perdidi»  Mr.  Theohald, 
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ElLo,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Liidu.  What  aik  the  fellow  ? 

EL  JLo.  The  fellow  comes  to  laug^  at  you. 
I  tell  you.  Lady,  I  would  not,  for  your  land. 
Be  such  a  coxcomb,  such  a  whining  ass. 
As  vou  decreed  me  for  when  I  was  last  here. 

jLady.  I  joy  to  hear  you  are  wisej  *tis  a 
rare  jewel 
In  an  elder  brother:  Pray,  be  wiser  yet. 

EL  1*0.  Methiuks,  I'm  very  wise:  I  do  not 

come  a-wooing.  fship. 

Indeed,  I'll  move  no  more  love  to  your  lady- 

Ladv.  What  makes  you  here,  then? 

ELLo,  Only  to  see  you,  and  be  merry. 
Lady :  [nierry. 

That's  all  my  business.     Faith,  {et*8  be  very 
Where's  little  Roger:  He  is  a  good  fellow. 
An  hour  or  two,  well  spent  in  wholesome  mirth. 
Is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  puling  passions. 
*Ti5  an  ill  world  for  lovers. 

Lady.  They  were  never  fewer,  [me.  Lady. 

EL  jLo.  I  thank  God,  there  is  one  less  for 

Lfidy,  You  were  never  any.  Sir, 

EL  JLo,  Till  now,  and  now 
I  am  the  prettiest  fellow ! 

Lady.  Vou  talk  like  a  taylor.  Sir. 

EL  Lo.  Methinks,  your  faces  are  no  such 
fine  things  now. 

Lady,  Why  did  you  tell  me  you  were  wise  ? 
Lord,  what  a*  lying  age  is  this  (  Where  will 
Y^ou  mend  tliese  faces?  [hundred  of 'em. 

ELLo,  A  hog's  face,  sous'd,  is  worth  a 

Lady,  Siu-e,  you  had  a  sow  to  your  mother. 

EL  tto   She  brought  such  fi  ne,  wh  ite  pira  as 
you,  ht  for  none  but  parsons.  Lady.         fyet. 

Lady,  *Ti8  w«ll  you  will  allow  us  our  clergy 

EL  Lo,  That  will  not  save  you.     Oh,  that 
I  were  in  love  again  with  a  wish ! 

Lady,  By  this  light,  you  are  a  scurvy  fellow ! 
Pray,  be  gone.  fnjan. 

EL  Lo.  You  know,  I  am  a  clean-skin'd 

Lady,  Do  I  know  it?  [that's  as  good  : 

EL  ho.  Come,  come,  you  would  know  it^ 

But  not  a  snap,  ne'er  long  for't,  no.t  a  snap, 

dear  Lady.  [suburbs; 

Lady.  Hark  ye.  Sir,  hark  ye,  get  you  to  the 
There's  horse-flesh  for  such  hounds.     Will 
vou  go.  Sir? 

El.  Lo,  Lord,  how  I  lov'd  this  woman ! 
how  I  worship'd  [live. 

This  pietty  calf  with  a  white  face  here!  As  I 
You  were  the  prettiest  fool  to  play  withal. 
The  wittiest  little  varlet!  It  would  talk; 
Ixntl,  how  it  taik'd!  And  when  I  angred  it. 
It  would  cry  out,  and  scratch,  and  eat  no 
And  it  would  say,^  hang.  [meat. 

Lady.  It  will  say  so  stilly  if  you  anger  it. 

EL  Lo.  And  wHen  I  ask'd  it,  if  it  would 
be  married. 
It  sent  me  of  an  errand  into  France, 
And  would  abuse  me,  and  be  glad  it  did  so. 

Lady,  Sir,  this  is  most  unmanly ;  pray,  be 
gone.  [to  be  at  me) 

Ta.  Lo.  And  swear  (even  when  it  ^wittvr'4 
I  was  unhandsome. 


Lady.  Have  you  no  manners  in  you? 

EL  1,0,  And  say  my  back  was  melted,  when 
Heaven  knowii, 
I  kept  it  at  a  charge,  four  Flanders  mares 
Would  have  been  easier  to  me,  and  a  fencer. 

Lady,  You  think  all  this  is  true  now  ? 

EL  Lo,  Faith,  whether  it  be  or  no,  it  is 
too  good  for  you. 
But,  90  much  for  our  mirth :  Now  have  at 
you  in  earnest.  (^more. 

Lady.  There  is  enough.  Sir;  I  desire  no 

EL  Lo,  Yes,  faith,  we  II  have  a  cast'at  your 
best  parts  now ;  and  then  the  devil  take  the 
worst! 

Lady.  Pray,  Sir,  no  more;  I  am  not  so 
much  aifected  with  your  commendations.  'TIS 
almost  dinner  •,  I  know  they  stay  for  you  at 
the  ordinary. 

EL  Lo,  £*en  a  short  grace,  and  then  I  am 
You  are  a  woman !  [fP^^  • 

And  the  proudest  that  ever  lov'd  a  coach : 
The  scornful'st,  scurviest,  and  most  senseless 

woman! 
The  greediest  to  be  prais'd,  and  never  mov'd, 
Thoujj;h  it  be  gross  and  open ;  the  most  en- 
vious, ♦ 
That,  at  the  poor  fame  of  another's  face. 
Would  eat  your  own,  and  more  than  is  your 
own,                                            [opinion, 
The  paint  belonging  to  it:  Of  such  a  self- 
That  you  think  no  one  can  deserve  your  glove : 
And,  for  your  malice,  you're  so  excellent, 
You  might  have  been  your  tempter's  tutor. 

Nay, 
Never  cry. 

Lady.  Your  own  heart  knows  you  wrong 
1  QTv  for  you !  [me : 

LL  Lo,  You  shall  before  I  leave  you. 

Lady,  Is  all  this  spoke  in  earnest? 

EL  jLo,  Yes,  and  more,  as  ,soon  as  I  ean 
get  it  out. 

Lady.  Well,  out  with't. 

EL  ItO,  You  are ^let  me  sec 

Lady.  One  that  has  us'd  you  with  too  much 
■  respect.  [will  have  it  so, 

EL  Lo.  One  that  hath  us'd  me,  since  you 
The  basest,  the  most  foot-boy-like;  wkfcK)ut 

respect 
Of  what  I  was,  or  what  you  might  be  by  me. 
You  have  usM  me  as  1  would  use  a  jade. 
Ride  him  off's  legs,  then  turn  bi^i  to  the 
commons ;  [you ; 

You  have  us'd  me  with  discretion,  and  I  tnank 
■  If  you  have  many  more  such  pretty  servants. 
Pray  build  an  hospital,  and,  when  they  are  old. 
Pray  keep  *em,  for  shame. 

Lady.  I  cannot  think  yet  this  is  serious. 

EL  Lo.  Will  you  have  more  on't? 

Lady.  No,  faith,  there's  enough. 
If  it  be  true :  Too  much,  by  all  my  part. 
You  are  no  lover,  then  ? 

EL  Lo.  No,  I  had  rather  be  a  carrier. 

Lady,  Why,  the  Gods  amend  all! 

EL  Lo,  Neither  do  I  think 
Tlierecan  be  such  a  fellow  fpund  i'th'  worlds 
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To  be  in  love  witK  such  a  froward  woman : 
If  there  be  such^  they* re  mad ;  Jove  comfort 

>m! 
Now  have  you  all,  aod  I  as  new  a  man, 
As  light,  and  spirited,  that  I  feel  myself 
Clean  through  another  creature.  Oh,  'tb  brave 
To  be  one's  own  man !  I  can  see  you  now 
As  I  would  see  a  picture  j  sit  all  day 
By  you,  and  never  kiss  your  hand  :  Hear  yon 
sing,  [temper 

And  never  fall  backward^  but,  With  as  set  a 
As  I  would  hear  a  fidler,  rise  and  thank  you. 
I  can  now  keep  my  money  in  my  purse. 
That  still  was  giudding  out  for  scarfs  and 

waistcoats : 
And  keep  my  hand   from  mercers'  sheep- 
skins findy. 
I  can  eat  mutton  now,  and  feast  myself 
With  my  two  shillings,  and  can  see  a  play 
For  eighteen-pence  again :  I  can>  my  lady,  I 
can.  [dir. 

Lady.  The  carriage  of  this  fellow  vexes  me. 
Pray  let  me  speak  a  little  private  with  you. 
I  must  not  suiFer  this.  [me  } 

EL  Lo.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  would  you  with 
You  will  not  ravish  me  ?  Now,  your  set  speech. 

Lady,  Thou  perjur*d  man ! 

EL  to.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  this  is  a  fine  exordium. 


EL  Lo.  How  do  you?  Reach  a  chair  there. 

I  confess 
My  fault  not  pardonable,  in  pursuing  thus. 
Upon  such  tenderness,  my  wdful  error : 
But  had  I  known  it  would  have  wrought  thus 

with  you.  Hi 

Thus  strangely,  not  the  world  had  won  me  to 
And  let  not,  my  best  Lady,  any  word. 
Spoke  to  my  end,  disturb  your  quiet  peace ; 
For  sooner  shall  you  know  a  general  ruin. 
Than,  my  faith  broken.    Do  not  doubt  thts» 

mistress ; 
For,  by  my  life,  I  cannot  live  without  yoa. 
Come,  come,  you  shall  not  grieve;  rattier  fat 

And  heap  infliction  on  me;  I  will  suffer. 
Oh,  I  could  curse  myself!  Pray,  smile  upon 

me.  ' 

Upon  my  faith,  *twas  but  a  trick  to  try  you, 
Knowingyou  lov*d  medearly,  and  yet  strangely. 
That  you  would  never  shew  it,  thoveh  my 
Was  all  humility.'^  [means 

JIL  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

EL  Lo.  How  now?  [fine  plot: 

Lady.  I  thank  you,  fine  fool,  for  your  most 
This  was  a  subtle  one,  a  stiff  device  [Sir, 
To  have  caught  dottrels  with.  Good  senseless 
Could  you  imagine  I  should  swoon  for  yon. 
And  know  yourself  to  be  an  arrant  ass ;  [Sir. 
Ay,  a  discovered  one?  *Tb  quit;  I  thank  you. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Take  heed.  Sir;  she  may  chance  to 
swoon  again. 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  [colour. 

Abig.  Step  to  her.  Sir ;  see,  how  she  changes 

EL  Lo.  rll  go  to  hell  first,  and  be  better 
welcome; 
I  am  foord,  I  do  confess  it ;  finely  fooFd, 
Lady ;  fooFd,  madam ;  and  1  thank  you  fbr  it ! 

Lady.  Faith,  *tis  not  so  much  wordi.  Sir : 
But  if  I  knew  when  you  come  nexta-birdine, 
I'll  have  a  stronger  noose  to  hold  the  wood* 
cock. 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [laugh  on. 

EL  Lo.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  merry :  Pray 

Mar.  H'had  a  hard  heart,  that  could  not 
laugh  at  you.  Sir. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  [ger  him. 

Lady.  Pray,  sister,  do  not  laugih ;  you*llan- 
And  then  he*ll  rail  like  a  rude  costermonger. 
That  school-boys  had  cozen'd  ot  his  apples. 
As  loud  and  senseless. 

EL  Lo.  I  will  not  rail. 

Mar.  Faith,  th^n  let*s  hear  him,  sbter. 
,  EL  Lo.  Yes,  you  shall  hear  me.  _ 

Ladu.  Shall  we  be  the  better  by  it,  then? 

EL  Lo.  No ;  he  that  makes  a  woman  better 
by  his  words, 
I  ril  have  him  sainted:  Blows  will  not  do  it 


And  why,  I  pray  you,  pequr'd  ? 

Lady.  Did  you  not  swear 
A  thousand  thousand  times,  youlovM  me  best 
Of  all  things?  [that. 

EL  Lo.  1  do  confess  it :  Make  your  best  of 

Lady.  Why  do  you  say  you  do  not,  then  I 

EL  Lo.  Nay,  I'll  swear  it. 
And  give  su^Bcient  reason ;  your  own  usage. 

Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me  now,  then?  • 

EL  Lo.  No,  faith. 

Lady.  Did  you  ever  think  I  lov*d  you  dearly? 

EL  to.  Yes ;  but  1  see  but  rotten  fruits  on't. 

Lady.  Do  not  deny  your  hand,  for  I  must 
kiss  it. 
And  take  my  last  farewell :  Now  let  me  die. 
So  you  be  happy.  [dear  lady ! 

EL  Lo.  I  am  too  foolish:  Lsuiy,  speak. 

Lady.  No,  let  me  die.  [^She  swoons. 

Mar.  O,  my  sister  i 

AUg.  Oh,  my  lady!  Help,  help! 

Mar.  Run  for  some  rosa  solis! 

ELLo.  I  have  play*d  the  fine  ass!  Bend 
her  body!  Lady!  [vanti 

Best,  dearest,  worthiest  lady,  hear  your  ser- 
I  am  not  as  I  shew'd!  Oh;  wretched  fool. 
To  fling  away  the  jewel  of  thv  life  thus ! 
Give  her  more  air.    See,  she  tegins  to  stir. 
Sweet  mistress,  hear  me. 

Lady.  Is  my  servant  well? 

PJ.  Lo.  In  being  yours,  I  am  so. 

Lady.  Then  I  care  not. 

5°  Tho'  my  means  was  all  humanity.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  modem  editions ;  the  old 
ones  say,  humilitu.  Mr.  Seward  (who  mentions  it  in  his  Postscript)  not  comprehending  the 
passage,  proposes  two  or  three  variations,  which  seem  to  us  totally  unnecessary,  as  the  meaning 
obviously  is,  *  I  knew  you  loved  me,  thoiigh  you  would  never  shew  it,  notwithstanding  I  used 
♦  the  humblest  means  to  induce  you  to  do  it.* 
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Ladw.  Bv  thb  UAi,  he*ll  beat  us. 

EL  io.  You  do  deserve  it  richly» 
Aod  Biay  live  to  have  a  beadle  do  it 

Lady,  Now  he  rails. 

El.  %o.  Come,  scornful  Folly, 
If  this  be  railing,  you  shall  hear  me  rail. 

Lady,  Pray  put  it  in  good  words,  then. 

EL  ILo.  The  worst  are  good  enough  for  such 
a  trifle. 
Such  a  proud  piece  of  cobweb-lawn. 

Lady,  You  bite.  Sir. 

EL  Lo,  I  would  till  the  bones  crack'd,  an 
I  had  my  will.  [mad. 

Mar,  We  nad  best  muzzle  him ;  he  grows 

EL  Lo.  I  would  *twere  lawful,  in  the  next 

great  sickness,  ftures. 

To  have  the  dogs  spar*d,  those  harmless  crea- 

And 'knock  o!  th*  head  those  hot  continual 

plagues. 
Women,  that  are  more  infectious.    I  hope 
The  state  will  think  on*t. 

Lady,  Are  you  well.  Sir? 

Mar.  He  looks 
As  though  he  had  a  grievous  fit  o'  th*  cholic. 

EL  Lo.  Green-gingeT  will  cure  me. 

Ahig,  lil  heat  a  trencher  for  him. 

EL  Lo,  Dirty  December,  do; 
Thou,  with  a  ^3ct  as  old  as  Erra  Pater  j 
Such  a  prognosticating  nose:  Thou  thing. 
That  ten  years  since  has  left  to  be  a  woman. 
Out-worn  the  expectation  of  a  bawd^ 
And  thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nothing  now. 
But  gords  or  ninepins,' '    pray  go  £tch  a 
trencher,  ^. 

Lady.  Let  him  alone ;  he's  crack'd. 

AJAg,  I'll  see  him  hang'd  first;  he's  a  beast- 
ly fellow. 
To  use  a  woman  of  my  breeding  thus  $ 
Ay,  many  is  he.    Would  I  were  a  man, 
I'd  make  nim  eat  his  knave's  words. 

EL  Lo.  Tie  your  she^tter  up,  good  Lady 
Folly, 
She  stinks  worse  than  a  bear-baiting. 

Lady.  Why  will  you  be  angry  now? 

EL  %o.  Go  paint,  and  purge; 
Call  in  your  kennel  with  you.     You  a  Lady? 


Ahig.  Sirrah,  look  to't  agsdnst  the  quarter- 
sessions : 
If  there  be  good  behaviour  in  die  world, 
I'll  have  thee  bound  to  it. 

EL  Lo.  You  must  not  seek  it  in  your  lady's 
house,  then. 
Pray  send  this  ferret  home';  and  spin,  good 

Abigail. 
And,  madam,  that  your  ladyship  may  know 
In  what  base  manner  you  have  us  d  my  service, 
I  do  from  this  hour  hate  you  heartily; 
And,  tho*  your  folly  should  whip  you  to  re- 
pentance. 
And  waken  you  at  lensth  to  see  my  wrongs, 
•Tis  not  the  endeavour  ofyour  lifeshall  win  me ; 
Not  all  the  friends  you  have,  nor  intercession. 
Nor  your  submissive  leuers,  though  they  spoke 
As  many  tears  as  words ;  not  your  knees  grown 
To  th'  ground  in  penitence,  nor  all  your  state. 
To  kiss  you;  nor  my  pardon,  nor  my  will 
To  give  you  Christian  burial,  if  you  die  thus; 

So,  farewell. 

When  I  am  married  a  ad  made  sure,  I'll  come 
And  visit  you  again,  and  vex  you.  Lady. 
By  all  my  hopes,  I'll  be  a  torment  to  you. 
Worse  thian  a  tedious  winter.   I  know  you  will 
Recant  and  sue  to  me;  but  save  that  laboar: 
I'll  rather  love  a  fever  and  continual  thint. 
Rather  contract  my  youth  to  drink,  and  rather 
Dote  upon  quarrels,'* 
Or  take  a  drawn  whore  fW>m  an  hospital. 
That  time,  diseases,  and  mercury  had  eaten. 
Than  to  be  drawn  to  love  you. 

Lady.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Pray  do;  but  take  heed 
though. 

ELLo,  From  thee,  false  dice,  jades,  cow- 
ards, and  plaguy  summers,'^ 
Good  Lord  dehver  me!  {Exit, 

Lady.  But  hark  you,  servant,  hark  ye!  Is 
Call  him  ^in.  [he  gone? 

Ahig.  Hang  him,  paddock  I 

Lady.  Art  thou  here  still?  Fly,  fly. 
And  call  my  servant;  fly,  or  never  see  me 
more.  [rascal, 

Ahig.  I  had  rather  knit  again,  than  see  that 
But  I  must  do  it.  [Exit  AhigaiL 

SI  But  gords.]  f.  e.  instruments  of  game  then  in  common  use.  We  meet  with  the  same 
term  again  in  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor:  If  fprd  andjullam  holds, 

Mr.  Seward, 

**  Rather  contract  my  youth  to  drink,  and  sacerdote  upon  quarrels.l  la  this  unintelligible 
manner  all  the  editions  exhibit  this  passage,  till  that  of  1750;  when  Mr.  Sympson  thou^t  he 
sopi^ed  the  chasm,  both  in  the  sense  and  liie  verse,  by  the  following  reading : 

Rather  contract  my  youth  to  drink  and  swagger, 
Doat  upon  quarrels,  or  take  a  drawn  whore  from 
An  ho^jntaf,  that  time,  diseases,  and 
Mercury  had  eaten,  than,  &c. 

We  do  not  thisk  his  conjecture  by  any  means  happy.  As  the  words  we  have  inserted  come  so 
near  those  of  the  old  books,  we  hope  we  have  restored  the  original  reading.  It  is  true,  an  he- 
mistich is  left;  but  hemistichs  are  common  with  our  Authors.  Proliably,  some  words  have 
been  quite  lost. 

'^  And  plwiy  summers.]  '  I  read,  says  Mr.  Seward,  plague-summers ;  f .  e,  Swnmers  in 
'  which  the  pbgue  rages.'  Plaguy  clearly  conveying  the  same  idea,  we  have  followed  the  old 
books. 
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Lady,  I  would  be  lotb  to  anger  him  too 

much. 
What  fine  foolery  b  this  in  a  woman. 
To  use  those  men  most  frowardly  they  love 

most? 
If  I  should  lose  him  thus,  I  were  rightly  servM. 
I  hope  he's  not  so  much  himself,  to  take  it 
To  th*  heart.  How  now!  Will  he  come  back  ? 

Enter  AhigaU, 

AUg*  Never,  he  swears,  while  he  can  hear 
men  say  [would 

There's  any  woiiian  living:   He  swore  he 
Have  me  first. 
Lady,  Didst  thou  entreat  him,  wench? 
Ahi^,  As  well  as  I  could,  madam. 
But  this  is  still  your  way,  to  love  being  absent. 
And  when  he's  with  you,  laugh  at  him  and 

abuse  him. 

There  is  another  way,  if  you  could  hit  on*t. 

Lady,  Thou  say'st  true^  get  me  paper,  pen, 

and  ink :  \m% anger. 

I'll  write  to  him :  I'd  be  loth  he  should  sleep 

Women  are  most  fools  when  they  think  they're 

wisest.  [Exeunt, 

Music.  Enter  Young  Loveless  and  Widoto 
(going  to  he  married)  5  with  them  his  cotit- 
rades, 

Wid.  Pray,  Sir,  cast  off  these  fellows,  as 

unfitting  [company. 

For  your  bare  knowledge,  and  far  more  your 

Is't  nt  such  ragamuffins  as  these  are,        [out 

Should  bear  the  name  of  friends,  and  furnish 

A  civil  house?  You're  to  be  married  now; 

And  men,  that  love  you,  must  expect  a  course 

Far  from  your  old  career.    If  you  will  keep 

'cm,  [grooms : 

,  Turn  *'em  to  the  stable,  and  there  make  'em 

And  yet,  now  I  consider  it,  such  beggars 

Once  set  o'  horse-back,  you  have  heard,  will 

How  far  you  had  best  to  look  to.  [ride, 

Capt,  Hear  you. 
You  that  must  be  lady,  pray  content  yourself. 
And  think  upon  your  carriage  soon  at  ni^ht. 
What  dressing  will  best  take  your  knight, 
what  waistcoat, '  [him. 

What  cordial  will  do  well  i'  th'  morning  for 
What  triers  have  you? 

Wid,  What  do  you  qoean.  Sir? 

Capt,  Those  that  must  switch  him  up:  If 

he  start  well,  [him  hard. 

Fear  not,  but  cry  *  S^int  George,    and  bear 

When  you  perceive  his  wind  grows  hot  and 

wanting,    -  [him. 

Let  him  a  little  down ;  he's  fleet,  ne'er  doubt 

And  stands  sound. 

Wid.  Sir,  you  hear  these  fellows? 

Yo.  Lo.  Merry  companions,  wench,  m^rry 

companions. 
Wid,  To  one  another  let 'em  becompanions. 
But,  good  Sir,  not  to  you :  You  shall  oe  civil. 
And  slip  off  these  base  trappings. 


Capt,  He  shall  not  need,  my  most  sweet 

lady  Grocer! 
If  he  be  eivil,  not  your  powder'd  sugur. 
Nor  your  raisins,  snail  persuade  the  Captain 
To  live  a  coxcomb  withhim.  Let  him  be  civil. 
And  eat  i'  th'  Arches,  and  see  what  will  come 

on't. 
Poet,  Let  him  be  civil,  do :  Undo  him ; 

ay,  that's  the  next  way !   * 
I  will  not  take,  if  he  be  civil  once. 
Two  hundred  pounds  a-ycar  to  live  with  him. 
Be  civil !  There's  a  trim  persuasion. 

Capt,  If  thou  be'st  civil,  knight  (as  Jove 

defend  it!) 
Get  thee  another  nose;  that  virill  be  puUM 
Off  by  the  angry  boys  for  thy  conversion. 
The  children  Uiou  shah  get  on  this  civilian 
Cannot  inherit  by  the  law ;  they're  Ethnicks^ 
And  all  thy  sport  mere  mortal  lechery. 
When  they  are  grovm,  having  but  little  in  'em» 
They  may  prove  haberdashers,  or  gross  gro- 
cers. 
Like  their  dear  dam  there!  Prithee  be  civil, 

knight ; 
In  time  thou  may'st  read  to  ^household. 
And  be  drunk  once  a-year :  Tnis  would  shew 

finely.  [this; 

Yo,  Lo,  I  wonder,  sweetheart,  you  wiU  oflfer 
You  do  not  understand  these  gentlemen. 
1  will  be  short  and  pithy;  I  had  rather 
Cast  you  off,  by  the  way  of  charge.  These  art 

creatures. 
That  nothing  goes  to  the  maintenance  of. 
But  com  and  water.  I  will  keep  these  fellows 
Just  in  the  competency  of  two  hens. 

Wid.  If  you  can  cast  it  so.  Sir,  you've  my 

liking : 
If  they  eat  less,  I  should  not  be  offended. 
But  how  these.  Sir,  can  live  upon  so  little 
As  corn  and  water,  I  am  unbelieving. 

Yo,  Lo,  Why,  prithee,  sweetheart,  what's 

your  ale?  Is  not 
That  corn  and  water,  my  sweet  widow  ? 

Wid.  Ay;  [this. 

But,  my  sweet  knight,  where  is  the  meat  to 
And  clothes,  that  they  must  look  for? 

Yo.  Lo.  In  this  short  sentence  '  ale,'  is  all 

included ; 
Meat,  drink,  and  cloth.    These  are  no  rav'n- 

ing  footmen. 
No  fellows,  that  at  ordinaries  jlare 
Eat  their  eighteen  -  pence  thrice  out  before 

they  rise. 
And  yet  go  hungry  to  a  play,  and  crack 
More  nuts  than  would  suffice  a  dozen  squirrels; 
Besides  the  din,  which  is  most  damnable: 
I  had  rather  rail,  and  be  confiu'd  to  a  boat- 
maker,  ,  [pie. 
Than  1  ive  amon^  such  rascals.  The<;e  are  peo- 
Of  such  clean  discretion  in  their  diet. 
Of  such  a  moderate  sustenance,  that  they 

sweat  .[son; 

If  they  but  smell  hot  meat.     Porridge  is  poi- 
They  hate  a  kitchen  as  they  hate  a  counter. 
And,  shew  'em  bvit  a  feather'»bed,  they  swoon. 
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Ale  is  their  eating  and  their  drinkine  solely.^ 
Which  keeps  their  bodies  clear,  and  soluole. 
Bread  is  a  binder,  and  for  ^t  abolish'd. 
Even  in  their  ale^  whose  lost  room  fills  an 

ap[>le^ 
Which  is  more  airy  and  of  subtler  nature. 
The  rest  they'take  is  little,  and  that  little 
Is  little  easy  J  for,  like  strict  men  of  order. 
They  do  correct  their  bodies  with  a  bench. 
Or  a  poor  stubborn  table  ;j  if  a  chimney 
Offer  itself,  with  some  few  broken  rushes. 
They  are  in  down.     When  they  are  sick, 

that's  drunk,  [spise 

They  may  hare  fresh  straw;  else  they  do  de- 
These  worldly  pamperings.    For  their  poor 

apparel, 
Tb  worn  out  to  the  diet ;  new  they  seek  none; 
And  if  a  man  should  offer,  they  are  angry. 
Scarce  to  be  reconcird  again  with  him : 
You  shall  not  hear  'em  ask  one  a  cast  dobtlet 
Once  in  a  year,  which  is  a  modesty 
Befitting  my  poor  friends:  .You  see  their 

wararobcy 


Though  slender,  competent.    For  shirts^  I 

take  it, 
They  are  diings  worn  out  of  their  remem- 
brance. 
Lousy  they  will  be  when  they  list,  and  mangy. 
Which  shews  a  fine  variety  j  and  then,  to  cure 

*em, 
A  tanner's  limepit,  which  is  little  charge: 
Two  dogs,  and  these  two,  may  be  cur'd  for 

three-pence. 
fFid.  You  have  half  persuaded  me;  pray, 

use  your  pleasure :  [diet. 

And,  my  good  friends,  since  I  do  know  your 
ril  take  an  order  meat  shall  not  offend  you ; 
You  shall  have  ale. 

Capt.  We  ask  no  more,  let  it  be  mighty. 

Lady; 
And,  if  we  perish,  then  our  own  sins  on  us. 
Yo.  Lo,   Come,  forward,  gentlemen;   to 

church,  my  boys  \ 
When  we  have  done,  1*11  give  you  cheer  in 

bowls.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   V. 


Enter  Elder  Loveless, 


EL  Lo.  nPHIS  senseless  Woman  vexes  me  to 

^        tb'  heart; 
She  will  not  from  my  memory !  'Would  she 

were  ("her. 

A  man  for  one  two  hours,  that  I  might  beat 
If  I  had  been  unhandsome,  old,  or  jealous, 
T  had  been  an  even  lay  she  might  have 

scorned  me; 


But,  to  be  young,  and,  by  this  light,  I  think. 
As  proper  as  the  proudest;  made  as  clean. 
As  straight,  and  strong-back'd ;   means  and 

manners  equal 
With  the  best  cloth-of-silver  Sir  i*  th*  king- 
dom : 
But  these  are  things  at  some  time  of  the  moon. 
Below  the  cut  of  canvas.     Sure,  she  has 
Some  meeching  rascal  in  her  house,'^.  some 
hind. 


^Ale  if  their  eating  and  their  drinking,  surely.]  Surely  seems  a  mere  expletive  here;  but, 
I  Wieve  the  true  word  was  solely,  t.  e.  Ale  is  the  only  thing  they  desire  to  eat  as  well  as 
drink.  Mr.  Seward. 

*'  Sure  4ke  has  some  meechins  rascal  in  her  house."]  This  word  is  generally  spelt  miching; 
it  means,  secret,  covered,  lying  hid.  In  this  sense  Chapman,  a  cotemporary  writer,  uses  it 
in  the  Widow's  Tears,  Dodilejf  s  Old  Plays,  vol.  I V.  p.  2yl .  Lysander,  to  tiy  his  wife's  fide- 
lity, elopes  from  her.  His  fnends  report  that  he  is  dead,  and  make  a  mock  tune.-al  for  him. 
His  wife,  to  shew  excessive  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  shuts  herself  up  in  his  monu- 
ment; to  which  he  comes  in  disguise,  and  obtains  her  love,  notwithstanding  ne  had  assured 
her,  in  the  mean  time,  that  he  was  the  man  who  murdered  her  husband;  on  which  he  ex- 
claims, 

■    __  Out  upon  thee,  monster  ! 
Go,  tell  the  governor  ^  let  me  he  brought 
To  die  for  that  most  famous  villany. 
Not  for  this  miching  base  transgression 
Of  truant  negligence. 


And  again,  p.  301, 


•  My  truant 


fVas  micht.  Sir,  into  a  blind  corner  of  the  tomb. 

In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  Phiiaster  (p.  bQ.)  A  rascal  miching  iri  a  meadow.  A  passage  in  a* 
oW  Comment  on  the  Ten  ComraanJments,  printed  at  London  in  1493,  illustrates  the  iqcaning 
of  the  word :  Commonly  in  such  feyrs  and  markets  ther  ben  many  theyves,  mychers,  and  cut- 
*  purse.'  Mychers,  that  is,  lurking  vagabonds.  Shakespeare  says  of  rrince  Henry,  Shall  the 
hleutd  sun  of  Heaiien  prove  a  micher?  Mr.  Watron. 
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That  she  hath  seen  bear»  like  another  Milo, 
Quarters  of  malt  upon  his  back,  and  siug 

with't;  [ings. 

Thresh  all  day,  and  i*  th'  evening,  in  his  stock- 
Strike  up  a  hornpipe,  and  there  stink  two 

hours,  [they. 

And  ne*er  a  whit  the  worse  man.    These  are 
These  steel-chin'd  rascals,  that  undo  us  all. 
*Would  I  had  been  a  carter,  or  a  coachman, 
I  had  done  the  deed  ere  this  time. 

Enter  servant, 

Ser,  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  without  would 
speak  with  you. 

EL  Lo.  Bid  him  come  in. 

Enter  Welford, 

Wei  By  your  leave.  Sir.  [will.  Sir' 

ELLo,  You  are  welcome.     What's  your 

Wei.  Have  you  forgotten  me? 

EL  Lo.  I  do  not  much  remember  you. 

WeL  You  must.  Sir. 
I  am  that  gentleman  yon  pleas'd  to  wrong. 
In  your  di^ise;  1  have  enc^uifd  you  out. 

EL  Lo.  i  was  disguised,  indeed.  Sir,  if  I 
'    Pray,  where  and  when?  [wrong'dyou. 

IreL  In  such  a  lady's  house, 
V    I  need  not  name  her. 

EL  Lo.  I  do  remember  you : 
You  seem*d  to  be  a  suitor  to  that  lady? 

WeL  If  you  remember  this,  do  not  forget 
How  scurvily  you  used  me :  That  was 
No  place  to  quarrel  in ;  pray  you,  think  of  it : 
If  you  be  honest,  you  dare  fight  wiih  me. 
Without  moreurgtng ;  else  1  must  provoke  you. 

EL  Lo.  Sir,  I  dare  fight,  but  never  n>r  a 
woman ; 
I  will  not  have  her  in  my  cause;  she's  mortal. 
And  so  is  not  my  anger.    If  you  have  brought 
A  nobler  subject  for  our  swords,  I  am  for  you ; 
In  this  I  would  be  loth  to  prick  my  finger. 
And  where  you  say,  I  wrong'd  you,  'tis  so  far 
From  my  profession,  that,  amongst  my  fears. 
To  do  wrong  is  the  greatest.    Credit  me. 
We  have  been  both  abus'd,  not  by  ourselves 
(For  that  I  hold  a  spleen,  no  sin  of  malice. 
And  may,  with  man  enough,  be  lef\  forgotten) 
But  by  that  wilful,  scornful  piece  of  hatred. 
That  much-forgetful  Lady :  For  whose  sake. 
If  we  should  leave  our  reason,  and  run  on 
Upon  our  sense,  like  rams,  the  little  world 
Or  good  men  would  laugh  at  us,  and  despise  us, 
Fixmg  upon  our  desperate  memories 
The  never-worn-out  names  of  fools  and  fencers. 
Sir,  'tis  not  fear,  but  reason,  makes  me  tell  you ; 
In  this  I  had  rather  help  you.  Sir,  than  hurt 
you.  [self 

And,  you  shall  find  it,  though  you  throw  your- 


Into  as  many  dangers  as  she  offers. 

Though  you  redeem  her  lost  name  every  day. 

And  find  her  out  new  honours  with  your 

sword. 
You  shall  but  be  her  mirth,  as  I  have  been. 
WeL  I  ask  you  mercy.  Sir;  you  have  ta'cn 

my  edge  off: 
Yet  I  would  fain  be  even  with  this  lady. 
EL  Lo.  In  which  I'll  be  your  helper.   We 

are  two. 
And  they  are  two;  two  sisters,  rich  alike. 
Only  the  elder  has  the  prouder  dowry. 
In  troth,  I  pity  this  disgrace  in  you. 
Yet  of  mine  own  I  am  senseless :  Do  but  ^ 
Follow  my  counsel,  and  I'll  pawn  my  spirit. 
We'll  over-reach  *em  yet    The   means  it 

Enter  servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  there's  a  gentlewoman  will  needs 
speak  with  you: 
I  cannot  keep  her  out;  she's  entcr'd.  Sir. 
EL  Lo.  It  is  the  waiting*woman :  Pray  be 
not  seen.  [your  car; 

Sirrah,  hold  her  in  discourse  awhile.  Hark  in 
Go  and  dispatch  it  quickly.  When  I  come  in, 
1*11  tell  you  all  the  project. 

WeL  I  care  not  which  I  have.  ^ExU  WeL 
EL  Lo,  Away ;  'tis  done ;  she  must  not 
see  you. 
Now,  lady  Guiniver,  what  news  with  yoa  ? 

Enter  Ahigatl. 

Abig.  Pray,  leave  these  frumps.  Sir,  and  re- 
ceive this  letter. 

EL  Lo.  From  whom,  good  Vanity?  [sool, 

Ahi^.  "Tis  from  my  lady.  Sir:  Alas,  good 
She  cnes  and  takes  on  I 

EL  Lo.  Does  she  so,  good  soul?  [you 

Would  she  not  have  a  cawdle?  Docs  she  send 
With  your  fine  oratory,  goody  TuUy, 
To  tie  me  to  belief  a^u?  Bring  out  the  cat- 
hounds!  [my  tiller 
I'll  make  you  take  a  tree,  whore;  then  with 
Bring  down  your  gibship;*'  and  thai  have 
And  nung  up  in  the  warren.          [you  cas'd, 

Abig.  I  am  no  beast.  Sir;  'would you  knew 
it.  [doubtful 

EL  Lo.  'Would  I  did,  for  I  am  yet  very 
What  will  you  say  now? 

Abig.  Nothing,  not  L 

Ei.  Lo.  Art  thou  a  woman,  and  say  no- 
thing? [deratkm. 

Abig.  Unless  you* II  hear  me  with  more  mo- 
I  can  spc^k  wise  enough.  [love  me? 

FL  Lo.  And  loud  enough  ?  Will  j-our  lady 

Abig.  It  seems  so  by  her  letter,  and  her  b- 
But  you  are  such  another  man.    [mentations; 


5*  Then  with  my  tiller  bring  down  your  gibship,  a/:il  then  have  you  cast, 
already  explained  the  word  tiller  in  the  14th  note  upon  Thilastcr.     Casty  Mr.  S 
ingeniously  reformed  to  cased-,  i.  e.Jlead,  and  hung  up.  Mr.  Theobald. 


&c.]  I  have 
.  SjTnpson  has 
ingeniously  reformed  to  cased-,  i.  e.Jlead,  and  hung  up.  Mr.  Theobald. 

We  know  not  how  old  Mr.  Sympson  was  when  he  made  this  iwgfwfowj  reformation — 
which  we  find  in  some  of  the  old  quarto's,  considerably  more  than  an  hundred  years  before 
that  gentleman's  ingenuity  was  discovered. 
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EL  Lo.  Not  such  another  as  I  wd.\  mumps ; 
Nor  will  uot  be.    lil  read  her  fine  epistle  t 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Is  not  thy  mistress  mad  ? 

Abig.  For  yon  she  will  be;  'tis  a  shame 
you  should 
Use  a  poor  gentlewoman  so  untowardly: 
She  loves  the  ground  you  tread  on;  and  you, 

bard  heart. 
Because  she  jested  with  you,  mean  to  kill  her. 
*Tis  a  fine  conquest,  as  they  say. 

JSLLo,  Hast  thou  so  much  moisture  in 
thy  whit-leather  hide  3ret,  that  thou  canst 
ay?  I  would  have  sworn  thou  hadst  been 
touchwood  five  vears  since.  Nay,  let  it  rain; 
thy  (ace  chaps  for  a  shower,  like  a  dry  dung- 

Ahig,  1*11  not  endure  this  ribaldry.  Fare- 
well, r  th*  Devil's  name!  If  my  lady  die.  Til 
be  sworn  before  a  jur^r,  thou  art  the  cause  on*t 

EL  Lo.  Do,  maukin,  do.  Deliver  to  your 
lady  from  me  this:  I  mean  to  see  her,  if  I 
have  no  other  business;  which  before  I  will 
want,  to  come  to  her,  I  mean  to  go  seek 
birds'  nests.  Yet  I  may  come  too : 
But  if  I  come. 

From  thb  door  till  I  see  her,  will  I  think 
How  to  rail  vilely  at  her;  how  to  vex  her. 
And  make  her  cry  so  much,  that  the  physician. 
If  she  fall  sick  upon  it,  shall  want  urine 
To  find  the  cause.by,  and  she  remediless 
Die  in  her  heresy.     Farewell,  old  adage  I 
I  hope  to  see  the  hoys  make  potguns  of  thee. 

Abig.  Thou'rt  a  vile  man.     God  bless  my 
issue  from  thee.  [thy  lefl  crupper, 

EL  Lo.  Thou  hast  but  one,  and  that's  in 

That  makes  thee  hobble  so.    You  must  be 

ground  [else. 

r  th  breech  like  a  top;  you'll  ne'er  spin  well 

Farewell,  fytchock !  (Exeunt. 

Enter  Lady  alone, 

Ladf.  Is  it  not  strange  that  every  woman's 

will 
Shodd  track  out  new  ways  to  dbturb  herself? 
If  1  should  call  my  reason  to  account. 
It  cannot  answer  why  I  keep  myself 
From  mine  own  wish,  and  stop  the  man  I  love 
From  his;  and  every  hour  repent  again. 
Yet  still  go  on.    I  know  'tis  like  a  man  [dull. 
That  wants  his  natural  sleep,  and,  growing 
Would  gladly  give  the  remnant  of  his  life 
For  two  hours  rest;  yet,  through  his  frow- 

ardness, 
WUl  rather  chuse  to  watch  another  man, 
Drowsy  as  he,  than  take  his  own  repose. 
All  this  I  know ;  yet  a  strange  peevishness 
And  anger,  not  to  have  the  power  to  do 
Thinp  unexpected,  carries  me  away 
To  mine  own  ruin ! 

I*d  rather  die,  sometimes^  than  not  disgrace 
lo  public,  him  whom  people  think  I  love. 
Ami  do't  with  oaths,  and  am  in  earnest  then. 
^  what  are  we  I  Men,  you  must  answer  this. 
That  dare  obey  such  things  as  we  command. 
How  now?  what  news? 
VoL.L 


Enter  AhigaiL 

Abig.  Faith,  madam,  none  worth  hearing. 

Laay.  Is  he  not  come? 

Abig.  No,  truly. 

Laay.  Nor  has  he  writ  ? 

Abig.  Neither.     I  pray  God  you  have  not 
undone  yourself. 

Lady.  Why,  but  what  sajrs  he  ? 

Ahiff,  Faith,  he  talks  strangely. 

Laay.  How  strangely  ?  [tremely. 

Abig.  First,  at  your  letter  he  laugh'd  ex- 

LaSy.    What,  in  contempt? 

Abig.  He  laugh'd  monstrous  loud,  as  he 
would  die ;  and  when  you  wrote  it,  I  think, 
you  were  in  no  such  merry  mood,  to  provoke 
nim  that  way :  And  having  done,  he  cried, 
*  Alas  for  her,'  and  violently  laugh'd  again. 

Lady.  Did  he? 

Abig.  Yes;  till  I  was  angry. 

Laay.  Angry,  why  ? 
Why  wert  thou  angry  ?  He  did  do  but  well ; 
I  did  deserve  it ;  he  had  been  a  fool. 
An  unfit  man  for  any  one  to  love,       [angry! 
Had  he  not  laugh'd  thus  at  me.    You  were 
That  shew'd  your  folly;  I  shall  love  him  more 
For  that,  than  all  that  e'er  he  did  before. 
But  said  he  nothing  else  ? 

Abig.  Many  uncertain  things.  He  said, 
though  you  had  mock'd  him,  because  you 
wer6  a  woman,  he  could  wish  to  do  you  so 
much  favour  as  to  see  you :  Yet,  he  said,  he 
knew  you  rash,  and  was  loth  to  offend  yon 
with  tne  sight  of  one,  whom  now  he  was 
bound  not  to  leave. 

Lady.  What  one  was  that? 

Abif.  I  know  not,  but  truly  I  do  fear 
there  is  a  making  up  there;  for  I  heard  the 
servants,  as  I  past  by  some,  whbper  such  a 
thing :  And  as  I  came  back  througn  the  hall, 
there  were  two  or  three  clerks  writing  great 
conveyances  in  baste,  which,  they  said,  were 
for  their  mistress's  jointure. 

Lady.  'Tis  very  like,  and  fit  it  should  be  so ; 
For  he  does  think,  and  reasonably  think. 
That  I  should  keep  him,  with  my  idle  tricks. 
For  ever  ere  he  be  married. 

Abig.  At  last  he  said,  it  should  go  hard  but 
he  would  see  you,  for  your  satisfaction. 

Lady.  All  we,  that  are  call'd  women,  know 
as  well 
As  men,  it  were  a  far  more  noble  thing 
To  grace  where  we  are  grac*d,  and  give  respect 
There,  where  we  are  respected :  Yet  we  practise 
A  wilder  course,  and  ne\'er  bend  our  efes 
On  men  with  pleasure,  till  they  find  tne  way 
To  give  us  a  neglect;  then  we,  too  late. 
Perceive  the  loss  of  what  we  might  have  had. 
And  dote  to  death. 

Enter  Martha. 

Mar.  Sister,  yonder's  your  servant,  with  a 
gentlewoman  with  him. 
Lady.  Where? 
Mar.  Close  at  the  door. 
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Lady,  Alas,  I  am  undone !  I  fear,  he  is  be- 

troth'd. 

What  kind  of  woman  is  she?  [mask  on  ? 

Mar.  A  most  ill-favoured  one,  with  her 

And  how  her  face  should  mend  the  rest,  I 

know  not.  [stuff 

Lady,  But  yet  her  mind  was  of  a  milder 

Than  mine  was. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless,  and  Welford  in  wo- 
man*s  apparel. 

Now  I  see  him,  if  my  heart 
Swell  not  again  (away,  thou  woman's  pride!) 
So  that  I  cannot  speak  a  gentle  word  to  him. 
Let  me  not  live. 

El,  Lo.  By  your  leave  here,     [you  hither? 

Lady,  How  now !  what  new  trick  invites 
Have  you  a  fine  device  again  ?       [have  now. 

El.  La.  Faith,  this  is  the  finest  device  I 
Bow  dost  thou,  sweetheart  ? 

fFel,  Why,  very  well. 
So  long  as  I  may  please  you,  my  dear  lover. 
I  nor  can,  nor  will  be  ill  when  you  are  well. 
Well  when  you  are  ill.  [I  have  giv'n. 

El.  Lo,  On,  thy  sweet  temper !  What  would 
That  lady  had  been  like  thee?  See'stthou  her? 
That  face,  my  love,  joined  with  thy  humble 
Had  made  a  wench  indeed !  [mind, 

JVel.  Alas,  my  love,  fmend ! 

What  God  hath  done  I  dare  not  think  to 
I  use  no  paint,  nor  any  drugs  of  art  ^ 
My  hands  and  face  will  shew  it. 

Lady.  Why,  what  thing  have  you  brought 
to  shew  us  there? 
Dpyou  take  money  for  it  ? 

El,  Lo,  A  godlike  thing. 
Not  to  be  bought  for  money ;  *tis  my  mistress. 
In  whom  there  is  no  passion,  nor  no  scorn ; 
What  1  will  is  her  law.    Pray  you,  salute  her. 

Lady,  Salute  her?  by  this  good  light,  I 
would  not  kiss  her 
For  half  my  wealth. 

El.  Lo.  Why,  why,  pray  you? 
You  shall  see  me  do't  aiore  you :  Look  you.. 

Lady,  Now  fie  upon  thee!  a  beast  would 

not  have  don't.  [kingdom. 

I  would  not  kiss  thee  of  a  month,  to  gain  a 

El.  Lo,  Marry,  you  shall  not  be  troubled. 

Lady,  Why,  was  there  ever  such  a  Meg  as 
Sure  thou  art  mad.  [this  ? 

El,  Lo,  I  was  mad  once,  when  I  k>v'a  pic- 
tures 5  [tures  ? 
For  what  are  shape  and  colours  else,  but  pic- 
In  that  tawny  hide  there  lies  an  endless  mass 
Of  virtues,  when  all  your  red  and  white  ones 
want  it.      ,                                 [is*t  not? 

Lady,  And  this  is  she  you  are  to  marry. 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  indeed,  is't. 

Lady,  God  give  you  joy ! 

El.  Lo,  Amen.  [g^^  wish. 

fFel.  I  thank  you,  as  unknown,  for  your 
The  like  to  you  whenever  jou  shall  wed. 

El.Lo,  Oh,  gentle  spint! 

Lady,  You  thank  me  ?  I  pray. 
Keep  your  breath  nearer  you)  I  do  not  like  it 


ff^el.  I  woukiiM>t  willing  offsnd  at  all) 
Much  less  a  lady  of  your  worthy  parts. 

El.Lo,  Sweet,  sweet  1  [natuie 

Lady.  I  do  not  think  this  woman  can  bf 
Be  thus,  thus  ugly :  Sure,  she's  some  common 
Deform'd  with  exercise  of  sin.        [strumpet^ 

mi.  Oh,  Sir, 
Believe  not  this ;  for  Heaven  so  comfoit  me. 
As  I  am  free  from  foul  pollution 
With  any  man ;  my  honour  ta'en  away, 
I  am  no  woman. 

El.  Lo.  Arise,  my  dearest  soul ; 
I  do  not  credit  it     Alas,  I  fear         [preach ! 
Her  tender  heart  will  break  with  this  ce- 
Fie,  that  you  know  no  more  cirtlity 
To  a  weak  virgin.    'TIS  no  matter,  sweet ; 
Let  her  say  what  she  will,  thou  art  not  worse 
To  me,  and  therefore  not  at  all ;  be  careless. 

fFel,  For  all  things  else  I  would ;  but  for 
Methinks—  ||miiie  honour. 

El,  Lo,  Alas,  thine  honour  is  not  stain'd. 
Is  this  the  business  that  you  sent  for  me 
About? 

Mar.  Faith,  sister,  you  are  much  to  blame. 
To  use  a  woman,  whatsoe'er  she  be,  [ther. 
Thus.     I'll  salute  her :  You  are  welcome  bi- 

Ifel,  I  humbly  thank  you. 

EL  Lo.  Mild  yet  as  the  dove. 
For  all  these  injuries.    Come,  shall  we  go! 
I  lov  e  thee  not  so  ill  to  keep  thee  here, 
A  jesting  stock.  Adieu.  To  the  world's  end ! 

Ladv.  Why,  whither  now? 

El.  Lo.  Nay,  you  shall  never  know. 
Because  you  shall  not  find  me. 

Lady,  I  pray,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

El,  Lo,  'Tis  very  well.    Come. 

Lady.  I  pray  you,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

El,  Lo,  Yes,  for  another  mock. 

Lady.  By  Heav'ii,  I  have  no  mocks.  Good 
Sir,  a  word. 

El.  Lo,  Though  you  deserve  not  so  much 
at  my  hands,  yet,  if  you  be  in  such  earnest, 
ril  speak  a  word  witn  you ;  but,  I  beseech 
you,  be  brief;  for,  in  gpod  ^th,  there's  a 
parson  and  a  licence  stay  for  us  i*  th'  church 
all  this  while ;  and,  you  know,  'tis  ni^t 

Lady.  Sir,  give  me  hearing  patient^,  and 
whatsoe'er 
I've  heretofore  spoke  jestingly,  forget : 
For,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  any  where. 
What  I  shall  utter  now  is  from  my  heart. 
And  as  I  mean. 

El.  Lo.  Well,  well,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Lady,  Was  not  I  once  your  mistress,  and 
you  my  servant? 

El.Lo.  Oh,  'tis  about  the  old  matter. 

Isody.  Nay,  good  Sir,  stay  me  out :  I  i^oold 
but  hear  you  excuse  yourself,  why  you  should 
take  this  woman,  and  leave  me. 

EL'Lo.  Prithee,  why  not?  deserves  she  not 
as  much  as  you  ? 

Ladt/.  I  think  not,  if  you  will  look  with 
an  indifferency  upon  us  both. 

EI,  Lo.  Upon  your  (ace»,  'tis  true :  But  if 
judicially  we  shall  cast  our  eyes  upon  yoctf 
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minds,  von  ace  a  thousand  wooien  off  of  her 
in  wortn.^7  She  cannot  swoon  in  jest,  nor 
let  her  lover  tasks,  to  shew  her  pee\'ishness 
ind  his  affection;  nor  cross  what  he  sAys, 
dioagh  it  be  canonical.  She's  a  good  plain 
wtndi,  that  will  do  as  I  will  have  her,  and 
^Dg  me  lusty  boys,  to  throw  the  sledge,  and 
lift  at  pies  of  lead.  And,  for  a  wife,  she  s 
hr  b^nd  yon :  What  can  you  do  in  a  hous- 
hold  to  fMTOvide  for  your  issue,  but  lie  in  bed 
and  get  *ein?  Your  business  is  to  dress  you, 
and  at  idle  hours  to  eat ;  when  she  can  do  a 
tboosand  profitable  things :  She  can  do  pretty 
well  in  toe  pastry,  and  knows  how  pulleii 
shouki  be  crammM ;  she  cuts  cambrick  at  a 
thread,  weaves  bone-lace,  and  quilts  balls  ad- 
mirably.   And  what  are  vou  eood  for? 

Liuif.  Admit  it  true,  that  sne  were  far  be- 
yond me  in  all  respects,  does  that  give  ypu  a 
licence  to  forswear  yourself? 

EI.Lq.  Forswear  myself,  how? 

Liuiy.  Perhaps  you  have  forgot  the  innu- 
merable oaths  you  have  utterM,  in  disclaiming 
all  for  wives  but  me :  I'll  not  remember  you. 
God  give  you  joy  1 

Ef.  Lo.  Nay,  but  conceive  me,  the  intent 
of  oaths  is  ever  understood.  Admit,  I  should 
protest  to  such  a  friend,  to  see  him  at  his  lodg- 
ings to-morrow ;  divines  would  never  hoM  me 
perjur*d,  if  I  were  struck  blind,  or  he  hid 
where  my  diligent  search  coukl  not  find  him ; 
so  there  were  no  cross  act  of  mine  own  in*t. 
Can  it  be  imagined  I  mean  to  force  you  to 
marriage,  and  to  have  you  whether  you  will 
or  no? 

Lady,  Alas,  you  need  not:  I  make  already 
tender  of  inyself',  and  then  you  are  forsworn. 

EL  Lo,  Some  sin,  I  see,  indeed,  must  ne- 
cessarily fall  upon  me;  as  whosoever  deals 
with  women  shall  never  utterly  avoid  iL  Yet 
I  would  choose  the  least  ill ;  which  is  to  for- 
sake vou,  that  have  done  me  all  the  abuses  of 
a  malignant  woman,  contemn'd  my  service, 
and  would  have  held  me  prating  about  mar- 
riage, till  l*d  been  past  getting  of  children. 
Rather  than  her  that  hath  forsook  her  family. 
And  put  her  tender  body  in  my  hand. 
Upon  my  word 

Ladu,  Which  of  us  swore  you  first  to  ? 

EL  to.  Why,  to  you. 

Lady.  Which  oath  is  to  be  kept  then?  [me. 

El  Lo.  I  prithee  do  not  urge  ray  sins  unto 
Without  I  could  amend  *em. 

LoiUf.  Why,  you  may,  by  wedding  me. 

EL  Lo,  How  wiir  that  satisfy  my  word  to 

Lady.  It  is  not  to  be  kept,  [her  ? 

And  needs  no  satisfaction :  It  is  an  error. 
Fit  for  repentaiure  only. 

EL  Lo.  Shall  I  live 
To  wrong  that  tender-hearted  virgin  so  ? 
It  may  not  be ! 

Lady.  Why  may  it  not  be? 


EL  Lo.  I  swear  I  had  rather  many  thee 
But  yet  mine  honesty [than  her; 

Lady.  What  honesty?  [light, 

*Tis  more  preserved  this  way.     Come,  by  this 
Servant,  thou  shalt!  I'll  kiss  thee  on't. 

EL  Lo.  This  kiss. 
Indeed,  is  sweet !  Pray  God,  no  sin  lie  under  it ! 

Lady.  There  is  no  sin  at  all ;  try  but  another. 

fFeL  Oh,  my  heart! 

Mar.  Help,  sister;  this  lady  swoons! 

EL  Lo.  How  do  you? 

fTcL  Why,  very  well,  if  you  be  so. 

EL  Lo.  Since  a  quiet  mind  lives  not  in  any 
woman,  I  shall  do  a  most  ungodly  thing. 
Hear  me  one  word  more ;  which,  by  all  my 
hopes,  I  will  not  alter.  I  did  make  an  oath, 
when  you  delay*d  me  so,  that  this  very  night 
I  would  be  married :  Now  if  you  will  go  with- 
out delay,  suddenly,  as  late  as  it  is. 
With  your  own  mmister,  to  your  own  chapel, 
I'll  wed  you,  and  to-bed. 

Ladif.  A  match,  dear  servant.  [I  care  not: 

EL  Lo.  For  if  youNhould  forsake  me  now. 
She  would  not  though,  for  all  her  injuries; 
Such  is  her  spirit    If  I  be  not  asham'd 
To  kiss  her  now  I  part,  may  I  not  live ! 

WeL  I  see  you  go,  as  slily  as  you  think 
To  steal  away ;  yet  I  will  pray  for  you: 
All  blessings  of  the  world  lignt  on  you  two. 
That  you  may  live  to  be  an  aged  pair ! 
All  curses  on  me,  if  I  do  not  speak 
What  I  do  wish,  indeed! 

El.  Lo.  If  I  can  speak 
To  purpose  to  her,  I*m  a  villain. 

Lady.  Servant,  away !  [man  ? 

Mar.  Sister,  will  you  marry  that  inconstant 
Think  you,  he  will  not  cast  you  off  tomorrow  ? 
To  wrong  a  lady  thus !  Looked  she  like  dirt, 
'Twas  basely  done.     May  you  ne*er  prosper 

JVeL  Now  God  forbid !  [with  him ! 

Alas,  I  was  unworthy ;  so  I  told  him. 

Mar.  That  was  your  modesty :  Too  good 
for  him  1 
I  would  not  see  your  wedding,  for  a  world. 

Lady,  Choose,  choose!  Come,  Younglov^" 
[Exeunt  Lady,  EL  Love,  and  Abie, 

Mar.  Dry  up  your  eyes,  forsooth;  you  shall 
not  think 
We  are  all  uncivil,  all  such  beasts  as  these. 
Would  I  knew  how  to  give  you  a  revenge! 

Wei.  So  would  not  I:  ^fo,  let  me  suffer 
That  I  desire.  [truly; 

Mar,  Pray  walk  in  with  me; 
'Tis  very  late,  and  you  shall  stay  all  night : 
Your  bed  shall  be  no  worse  than  mine.  I  wish 
I  could  but  do  you  ri^t 

JFeL  My  humble  tnanks: 
God  grant  I  may  but  live  to  quit  your  love ! 

[Exeunt 

Enter  Young  Loveless  and  SavU. 
Yo,  Lo,  Did  your  master  send  for  me,  Savtl? 


'^  You  are  a  ihmuand  teomen  of  her  in  worlk.']  From  thie  similarity  of  the  words  o^and  of, 
^ copyisu,  we  apprehend,  havfe  lost  one  of  them;  which  we  have  restored. 
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Sav.  Ye«,  he  did  send  foryour  worship.  Sir. 

Yo.Lo.  Do  you  know  the  business? 

Sav.  Alas,  Sir,  I  know  nothing; 
Nor  am  employed  beyond  my  hours  of  eating. 
My  dancing  days  are  done.  Sir. 

Yo. Lo.  what  art  thou  now,  then? 

Sav,  I  f  you  consider  me  in  little,  I  am,  with 
your  worship's  reverence.  Sir,  a  rascal :  One, 
that  upon  the  next  anser  of  your  brother, 
must  raise  a  sconce  by  tnc  highway,  and  sell 
switches.  My  wife  is  learning  now.  Sir,  to 
weave  inkle. 

Vo.  Lo.  What  dost  thou  mean  to  do  with 
thy  children,  Savil? 

Sav.  My  eldest  boy  is  half  a  rogue  already : 
He  was  born  bursten;    and,  your  worship 

knows. 
That  is  a  pretty  step  to  mens'  compassions. 
My  youngebt  boy  1  purpose,  Sir,  to  bind 
For  ten  years  to  a  gaoler,  to  draw  under  him. 
That  he  may  she^v  us  mercy  in  his  function. 

Y6.  Lo.  Your  family  is  quartered  with  dis- 
cretion. 
You  are  resolved  to  cant,  then  ?  Where,  Savil, 
Shall  your  scene  lie? 

Sav,  Beggars  must  be  no  choosers : 
In  e%'ery  frfaeej^  I-tftkcil,'ljnrThe  'stocks. 

Vo.Lo.  This  is  your  drinking  and  your 
whorinff ,  Savil : 
I  told  you  of  it  j  but  your  heart  was  harden*d. 

Sav.  'Tis  true,  you  were  the  first  ihat  told 
me  of  it,  indeed. 
1  do  remember  yet  in  tears,  you  told  me,  RSir, 
You  would  have  whores ;  and  in  tliat  passion. 
You  broke  out  thus :  Tliou  miserable  rtian. 
Repent,  and  brew  three  strikes  more  in  a 

hogshead : 
.  'Tis  noon  ere  we  be  drunk  now,  and  the  time 
Can  tarry  for  no  man.  [I  see, 

Vo.  Lo.  You're  grown  a  bitter  gentleman. 
Misery  can  clear  your  head  better  than  mustard. 
I'll  be  a  suitor  for  your  keys  again  j  Sir.    [Sir  ? 

Sav.  Will  you  but  be  so  gracious  to  me, 
I  shall  be  bound 

Yo.  Lo.  You  shall.  Sir, 
To  your  bunch  again  ^  or  1*11  miss  foully. 

Enter  Morecraft. 

Mor.  Save  you,  gentleman,  save  you  1 
Yo.  Lo.  *Now,  polecat^  what  young  rabbit's 

u«st  haveyou  to  oraw? 

Mor.  Come,  prithee  be  familiar,  knight. 
Yo.  Lo.  Away,  fox !  I'll  send  for  terriers  for 
you.  [company. 

Mor.  Thou  art  wide  yet:   I'll  keep  thee 
Yo.  Lo.  I  am  about  some  business.  Inden- 
tures ! 

If  you  follow  me,  1*11  beat  you;  take  heed! 


As  I  live  I'll  cancel  your  coxcomb,     [usurer. 

Mor.  Thou  art  cozen'd  now;  I  am  no 
What  poor  fellow's  this  ? 

Sav.  I  am  poor  indeed.  Sir. 

Mor.  Give  him  money,  knight. 

Yo.  Lo.  Do  you  begin  the  offering,  [for  thee. 

Mor.  There,  poor  fellow ;  here's  an  angel 

Yo.  Lo.  Art  thou  in  earnest,  MorecrafL 

Mor.  Yes,  faith,  knight.    I'll  follow  thy 
example :  [spent'st. 

Thou  hadst  land  and  thousands,'*  which  thou 
And  flun2*8t  away,  and  yet  it  flows  in  double. 
I  purchas  d,  wrung,  and  wiredraw'd,  for  my 
wealth,  [vow. 

Lost,  and  was  cozen'd :  For  which  I  make  a 
To  try  all  ways  above  ground,  hot  I'll  find 
A  constant  means  to  riches  without  curses. 

Yo.  Lo.   I  am  glad  of  your  conveisioD, 
master  Morecraft : 
You're  in  a  fair  course;  pray  pursue  it  stilL 

Mor.  Come,  we  are  ail  callauts  now ;  Til 
keep  thee  company.  Here,  nonest  fellow,  for 
this  eentleman's  sake,  there's  two  angeb  mon 
for  thee. 

Sav.  God  q[uit  you.  Sir,  and  keep  you  \ot% 
in  this  mind  I 

Yo.  Lo.  Wilt  thou  pcrsex'cre? 

Mor.  Till  1  have  a  penny. 
I  have  brave  cloaths  a-making,  and  two  horses: 
Canst  thou  not  help  me  to  a  match,  knight ^ 
I'll  lay  a  thousand  pound  u]X)n  my  Crop-«ar. 

Yo.  Lo,   'Foot,   this  is  stranger  than  itt 
Africk  monster ! 
There  will  be  no  more  talk  of  the  Cle\-e  wars 
While  this  lasts.    Come,  I'll  put  thee  into 
blood. 

Sav,  'Would  all  his  damn'd  tribe  were  ai 
tender-hearted !  I  beseech  you  let  this  gentle- 
man join  with  you  in  the  recovery  of  iny 
keys;  I  like  his  good  beginning.  Sir;  the 
whilst,  I'll  pray  for  both  your  worships. 

Yo,  Lo.  He  shall.  Sir. 

Mor.  Shall  we  go,  noble  knight  ?  I  would 
fain  be  acouainted. 

Yo.  Lo.  rU  be  your  servant.  Sir.  \JExaiMt. 

Enler  Elder  Loveless  and  Lady. 

El.  Lo.  'Faith,  my  sweet  Lady,   I  have 
caught  you  novir, 
Maugre  your  subtilties,  and  fine  devices. 
Be  coy  again  now. 

Lady.  Prithee,  sweetheart,  tell  true. 

El.  Lo.  By  this  light. 
By  all  the  pleasures  I  hare  had  this  night. 
By  your  lost  maidenhead,  you  are  cosen'd 
merely ;  [woman 

I  have  cast  beyond  your  wit:  That  gentle- 
Is  your  retainer  WcMord.** 


5'  Tlioti  hadst  land  and  thousands,  thou  spent' st,  &c.]  We  have  added  the  word  mkU^ 
here,  it  being  reouisite  to  both  sense  and  verse. 

5»  That  gentleman  i*  your  retainer  IFe/ford.']  I  think  the  poets  certainly  wrote  getUle^ 
woman,  i.e,  that  seeming  gentlewoman;  for  Welford  was  now  in  woman's  habit.  And  so» 
again,  in  the  subsequent  page.  Now  you  may  see  the  j^entlcwoman :  S0tmd  close. 

Mr.  I'ktshmld. 
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Ladm,  It  canm^  be  so.  [mistake. 

Ei.  Lo,  Your  sister  has  found  it  so,  or  I 
Mark  how  she  blushes  when  you  see  her  next. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  shall  not  travel  now.    Ha, 

Latbf.  Prithee,  sweetheart,  [ha,  ha ! 

Be  quiet;  thou  hast  anger*d  me  at  heart. 

EL  Lo,  1*11  please  you  soon  again. 

Lady.  Wcllord? 

ELILo.  Ay,  Welfond.  He*s  a  young  hand- 
some fellow;  well-bred,  and  landed;  Your 
sister  can  instruct  you  in  his  good  parts,  better 
than  I,  by  thb  time. 

Ludw.  Ud*s  foot,  am  I  fetched  over  thus? 

EL  to.  Yes,  iTaith; 
And  over  shall  be  fetch'd  again,  nex'er  fear  it. 

Lady.  I  must  be  patient,  though  it  torture 
You  have  got  the -sun.  Sir  [met 

ELLo.  And  the  moon  too;  in  which  Til 
be  the  man.  fniis'd  it. 

Lady.  But  had  I  known  this,  had  I  but  sur- 

YoQ  s&)uld  have  hunted  three  trains  more. 

You  had  come  to  th*  course ;  [before 

Vou  should  have  hank'd  o*th'  bridle.  Sir, 

r  faith.  '    [so  blew  you  up. 

EL  Lo.  I  knew  it,  and  min*d  with  you,  and 
Now  vou  may  see  the  gentlewoman :  Stand 
close. 

Enter  JFelford  and  Martha. 

Mar.  For  God*s  sake.  Sir,  be  private  in 

this  business ;  [have  I  done  ? 

Yoo  have  undone  me  else.    Oh,  God,  what 

WeL  No  harm,  I  warrant  thee,     [a^in  ? 

Mm.  How  shall  I  look  upon  my  fnends 
With  what  &ee? 

WeL  Why  e'en  with  that;  'tis  a  good  one, 
thou  canst  not  find  a  better.  Look  upon  all 
the  Cices  thou  shall  see  there,  and  you  shall 
find  *em  smooth  still,  (air  still,  sweet  still, 
sad,  to  your  thinking,  honest;  those  have 
done  as  much  as  you  have  yet,  or  dare  do, 
nistress ;  and  yet  tney  keep  no  stir. 

Mat.  Good  Sir,  go  in,  and  put  your  wo- 
man's cloQths  on : 
If  ¥00  be  seen  thus,  I  am  lost  for  ever. 

nel.  ril  watch  you  for  that,  mistress :  I 
am  no  fooL 
Here  will  I  tarry  till  the  house  be  up, 
Aod  witness  with  me. 

Mar^  Good  dear  friend,  go  in. 

WeL  To-bed  again,  if  you  please ;  ehe  I 
im  fiz*d  here  till  there  be  notice  taken  what 
I  am,  and  what  I  have  done.  If  you  could 
juggle  mie  into  my  womanhood  again,  and  so 
•og  me  out  of  your  company,  all  this  would 


be  formrom,  and  I  anln  an  asin^,  as  your 
sister  left  me.  No;  I'll  have  it  known  and 
publish'd :  Then,  if  you'll  be  a  whore,  for- 
sake me,  and  be  asnam'd;  and,  when  you 
can  hold  out  no  longer,  marry  some  cast 
Cleve  captain,  and  self  bottle-ale. 

Mar.  I  dare  not  stay.  Sir ;  use  me  modestly ; 
I  am  your  wife. 

WeL  Go  in;  I'll  make  up  all.    [truth.  Sir. 

ELLo.  I'll  be  a  witness  of  your  naked 

This  is  the  gentlewoman ;  prithee  look  upon 

^  him :  ^  [sweet : 

This  is  he  that  made  me  break  my  faith. 

But  thank  your  sister,  she  hath  solder  d  it 

Lady.  What  a  dull  ass  was  I,  I  could  not  see 
This  wencher  from  a  wench !  Twenty  to  one. 
If  I  had  been  but  tender,  like  my  sister. 
He  had  serv'd  me  such  a  slippery  trick  too. 
fFieL  Twenty  to  one  I  had. 
EL  Lo,  I  would  have  watch'd  you.  Sir,  bj 
your  good  patience. 
For  ferreting  in  my  ground. 
Lady.  You  have  been  with  my  sister? 

fVeL  Yes;  to  bring 

EL  Lo.  An  heir  into  the  world,  he  means. 
Lady.  There  is  no  chafing  now. 
fFei.  1  have  had  my  part  on't:  peast; 

I  have  been  chaft  this  three  hours,  that's  the 
I  am  reasonable  cool  now. 

Lady.  Cannot  you  fare  well,  but  you  must 
"   cry  roastmeat?  [the  founders, 

TTeL  He  that  fares  well,  and  will  not  bless 
U  either  surfeited,  or  ill  taught.  Lady,  [diet. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  have  found  so  sweet  a 
I  can  commend  it,  Uiough  I  cannot  spare  it. 
EL  Lo.  How  like  you  this  dish,  Wel- 
ford  ?  I  made  a  supper  on't. 
And  fed  so  heartily  I  could  not  sleep. 

Lady.  By  this  light,  had  I  but  scented  out 
your  train,  you  had  slept  with  a  bare  pillow 
in  your  arms ;  and  kiss'd  that,  or  dse  the  bed- 
post, for  any  wife  you  had  got  this  twelvemonth 
yet.  I  would  have  vex'd  you  more  than  a 
tir'd  post-horse;  and  been  longer  bearing, 
than  ever  after-jgame  at  Iri^  was.  Lord,  ^at 
I  were  unmamed  ag^in ! 

EL  Lo.  I^udy,  I  would  not  undertake  you, 
were  you  again  a  haggard,^  for  the  best  cast 
of  ladies  i*  th'  kinedom :  You  were  ever  tickle- 
footed,  and  would  not  truss  round. 
mL  Isj'hefast? 

EL  Lo.  She  was  all  night  lock'd  here,  boy. 

fFeL  Then  you  may  lure  her,  without  fear 

of  losing:*'  Take  off  her  creyance.  You  have 

a  delicate  gentlewoman  to  your  sister :  Lord, 


^  Haggard.'}  This  is  a  term  relative  to  a  diversion,  in  our  Authors*  time  much  attended  to, 
^  DOW  kMt;  tfiz.  hawking.  A  haggard  hawk  is  a  wild  hawk,  a  hawk  unreclaimed,  oc 
irreclaimable.  R. 

**  Tkei^you  may  lure  her  without /ear  of  losing  .•  Take  off  her  cranes.  J  A  lure,  in  falconry, 
|( a  machine  composed  of  feathers  and  leather;  which  by  being  cast  up  into  the  air,  seems  in 
its  noiion  to  look  like  a  fowl.  Upon  this,  a  voung  hawk  b  train'd  up  to  be  fed,  has  a  live 
^  given  her;  and  therefore  forsalkes  not  the  lure.  The  creyance  is  a  fine  small  long  line  of 
"^f*^  and  even  twined  packthread,  which  is  fastened  to  the  hawk's  loesh  before  slie  is 
'•f'**'^  or  fully  tained.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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fActS. 


what  a  pretty  fiiiy  she  was  in,  when  she  pe r- 
eeiv*d  i  was  a  man!  Bat,  I  thank  God,  I 
satisfied  her  scrupk,  without  the  parson  o*th* 


ELLo.  What  did  ye? 

FFel.  Madam,  can  yon  tell  what  we  did? 

£i,Lo.  She  has  a  direwd  goess  at  it;  I 
see  it  W  her.  [litrge  gentlewoman. 

Lady,  Wdl,  jov  may  mock  us :  but,  my 
My  Mary  Ambrce,^  had  I  but  seen  into  you. 
You  should  have  had  another  bedfellow. 
Fitter  a  great  deal  for  your  itch.  [well. 

fFel,  I  thank  yon,  lady ;  methought  it  was 
You  are  so  cunous! 

Enter  Young  Loveless,  his  lady,  Morecrnfl, 
Savil,  and  two  servingmen. 

ELLo.  Get  on  your  doublet;  here  comes 
my  brother.  [to  your  lady ! 

Fo.  Lo.  Good-morrow,  brother ;  and  all  good 
Mor.  God  save  yon,  and  good-morrow  to 
jrou  all !  [ther  of  yours. 

Ei.Lo.  Good-monow.    Here's  a  poor  bro- 
Lady,  Fie,  how  this  shames  me. 
Mor.  Prithee,  good  fellow,  help  me  to  a 
Ser.  I  will,  Sir.  [cup  of  beer. 

Yo.Lo.  Brother,  what  make  yon  here? 
Will  this  lady  do? 
Will  she  ?  Is  she  not  nettled  still  ? 

ELLo,  No,  I  have  cur*d  her. 
Mr.  Wclford,  pray  know  this  gentleman;  he*s 
my  brother. 
JFeL  Sir,  I  shall  long  to  love  him. 
Fb.  Lo.  I  shall  not  be  your  debtor,  Sir. 
But  how  is't  with  you  ?  [married. 

EL  Lo.  As  well  as  may  be,  man :  I  am 
Your  new  acquaintance  hath  her  sister ;  and 
all's  well.  P*^y  sister, 

Yo,  Lo.  I  am  glad  on't.    Now,  my  pretty 
How  do  you  find  my  brother? 
Lady.  Almost  as  wild  as  you  arc. 
Yo.Lo.  Hell  make  the  better  husband: 

You  hawe  tried  him? 
Lady.  Against  my  will.  Sir. 
Yo.  Lo.  Hell  make  your  will  amends  soon, 
do  not  doubt  it. 
But,  Sir,  I  must  intreat  you  to  be  better  known 
To  this  converted  Jew  here. 
Ser.  Here's  beer  for  you.  Sir. 
Mor.  And  here's  for  you  an  angel.' 


Pray  buy  no  land ;  *twifl  nerer  prosper.  Sir. 

£/.£o.  How's  this?  [tum'd  gallant. 

Yo.  Lo.  Bless  you,  and  then  Til  telL    KtU 

El.  Lo.  Gallant  ?  [ting  Morecraft : 

Yo.  Lo.  Ay,  pliant,  and  is  now  call'd  Cut- 
llie  reason  I'll  inform  you  at  more  leis«re. 

fFel.  Oh,  good  Sir,  let  .me  know  him  pre* 
sently. 

Yo.  Lo.  You  shall  hug  one  another. 

Mor.  Sir,  I  must  keep  you  company. 

EL  Lo.  And  reason. 

Yo.  Lo.  Cutting  Morecraf^,  feces  about  ;•* 
1  must  presenl  another.  [*ein. 

Mor.  As  many  as  you  will.  Sir;  I  am  for 

f^eL  Sir,  I  shiall  do  you  service. 

Mor.  I  shall  look  for't,  in  good  faljth.  Sir. 

EL  Lo.  Prithee,  good  sweetheart,  kiss  hicn. 

Lady.  Who?  that  fellow?  [me? 

Sav.  Sir,  will  it  please  you  to  remember 
My  keys,  good  Sir! 

ro.  Lo.  1*11  do  it  presently.       [sport  sake. 

EL  Lo.  Come,  thou  shalt  (ciss  him  for  our 

Lady.  Let  him  come  on  then;  and,  do 
you  hear,  do  not  instruct  me  in  these  tricks, 
for  you  mayrepent  it.  [craft, 

EL  Lo.  That  at  m  v  peril.  Lusty  Mr.  More- 
Here  is  a  lady  would  salute  you. 

Mor.  She  shall  not  lose  ncr  longing.  Sir. 

EL  Lo.  My  wife.  Sir.  [What  is  she? 

.Mor.  She  must  be,  then,  my  mistress. 

Lady.  Must  I,  Sir? 

EL  Lo.  Oh,  yes,  you  must  [pawn 

Mor.  And  you  must  take  this  ring,  a  poor 
Of  some  fifty  pound.  [prize. 

El.  Lo.  Take  it,  by  any  means ;  'tis  lawful 

Lady.  Sir,  I  shall  call  you  servant,    [that? 

Mor.  I  shall  be  proud  on't.    What  fellow's 

Yo.  Lo.  My  lady's  coachman. 

Mor.  There's  something,  my  friend,    for 
you  to  buy  whips; 
And  ft)r  you.  Sir;  and  you.  Sir. 

EL  Lo.  Under  a  miracle,  this  isthestransest 
I  ever  heard  of.  [shall  we  do  ? 

,   Mor.  What,  shall  we  play,  or  drink  ?  What 
Who  will  hunt  with  me  for  a  hundred  pounds  ? 

fVel.  Stranger  and  stranger! 
Sir,  you  shall  find  sport  after  a  day  or  two. 

Yo.  Lo.  Sir,  I  have  a  suit  uuto  you. 
Concerning  your  old  servant  Savil. 

EL  Lo.  Oh,  for  his  ke3rs,  I  know  it. 


**  My  Mary  Ambr^.]  This  was  a  virago  who  went  a  volunteering  in  men's  cloaths  in  the 
reign  of  queen  jBlizabeth.  She  was  celebrated  in  a  ballad  which  Dr.  Percy  has  printed  at  large 
in  his  Rdiques  of  Antient  Poetry,  Vol.  II.  The  time  when  sb«  performed  this  exploit  appears 
to  have  been  about  the  year  l5tM>;  when  the  Spaniards^  under  the  command  of  AJexander 
Famese,  prince  of  Parma,  began  to  gain  great  advantages  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  by  reco- 
vering many  strong  holds  and  cities  fit>m  the  Hollanders,  as  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  &c. 
See  Stow's  Annals,  711.  Ben  Jonson  often  mentions  her,  and  calls  any  remarkable  virago  bf 
her  name.  See  his  Epicane,  act  iv.  scene  ii. ;  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  act  i.  scene  iv. ;  and  his  maaqut 
entitled  the  Fortunate  Isles. 

•^  Cutting  Morecraft  feces  about.]  'These  words  are  of  the  same  import  with  our  modem 
phrase,  whicn,  by  dropping  of  a  letter,  is  corrupted  to  face  about.  We  meet  with  the  same 
expression  again  in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  where  Ralph  is  exercisine  his  men ; 
Double  your  Jtles  as  you  were ;  feces  about ;  act  v.  So  in  Ben  Jon^on's  Every  Man  in  hit 
Humour,  Wefibred  says.  Good  captain,  faces  about— /o  some  other  ^course  \  act  lii.  tcenc  L  M 
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Sav.  Now,  Sir,  strike  in. 

Mor.  Sir, I  must  haveyou g^t me.  [again : 

El.Lo.  Tis  done.  Sir.    jTake  your  keys 
fiat  hark  you,  Savil ;  leave  ofTthe  motions 
Of  the  flesh,  and  he  honest,  or  else  you  shall 
ril  try  you  once  more.  [graze  again : 

Sa9.  If  erer  J  he  taken  drunk,  or  whoring. 

Take  off  the  hi^est  key  i*th*  bunch,  and  open 

My  head  with  it.  Sir.    I  humbly  thank  your 

worships.  [liday. 

EL  Lo.  Nay,  then,  I  see  we  must  keep  ho- 

Enter  Roger  and  Abigail. 

Here's  the  last  couple  in  hell. 

Rog.  Joy  be  among  you  all ! 

Ladi/,  Why,  how  now.  Sir,  what's  the 
meaning  of  this  emblem  ? 

Rog.  Marriage,  an*t  like  your  worship. 

Xfliy.  Are  you  married?  [madam. 

Rog.  As  well  as  the  next  priest  could  do  it. 

El.  Lo.  I  think  the  sign's  in  Gemini,  here's 
such  coupling. 

JFel.  Sir  Roger,  what  will  you  take  to  lie 
from  your  swtetneart  to-night? 


Rog.  Not  the  best  benefice  in  your  worship's 

gift.  Sir? 
ff^l.  A  whorson,  how  he  swells!  [Rogers 
Yo.Lo.  How  many  times  to-night.   Sir 
Rog.  Sir,  you  now  scurrilons. 
WhAt  1  shall  do^  I  shall  do:  I  shall  not  need 

your  help. 
'  Yo.  Lo,  For  horse-flesh,  Roger.  [day 

EL  Lo.  Come,  prithee  be  not  angry ;  tis  a 
Given  wholly  to  our  mirth.  [}>ride. 

Lady.  It  shall  be  so.  Sir.  Sir  Roger  and  hit 
We  shall  intreat  to  be  at  our  charse. 
EL  Lo.  Welford,  get  you  to  the  church : 
Bv  this  light,  [married. 

You  snail  not  lie  with  her  again,  till  y'  are 
Tf^el.  I  am  gone. 

Mor.  To  every  bridfe  1  dedicate,  this  day. 

Six  healths  a  piece;  and,  it  shall  go  hard. 

But  every  one  a  jewel.   Come,  be  mad,  boys ! 

EL  Lo.  Thou  art  in  a  good  beginning.  Come, 

who  leads?  [the  way. 

'Sir  Roger,  you  ^11  have  the  van,  and  lead 

'Would  every  dogged  wench  had  such  a  day ! 

[Exeunt  omnet. 


'  The  sudden  conversion  of  Morecraft,  says  Mr.  Theobald,  from  a  griping  usurer  to  a  down- 
'  right  gallant,  is  quite  extravagant  and  out  of  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  stage:  Especially, 
'  as  there  is  no  shadow  of  reason  for  it ;  unless  he  may  be  said  to  look  upon  the  Ibss  he  had 
'  sustained  from  Young  Loveless  to  be  a  scourge  and  judgment  upon  him  for  his  former 
'  rapacioiisness.' 

If  Mr.  Theobald,  by  *  out  of  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  stage'  means,  that  there  is  no 
nmilar  circumstance  to  be  met  with,  his  objection  is  trifling,  his  assertion  erroneous.  Tr\fiing, 
because,  on  such  principle,  the  most  pleasing  ingredient  in  dramatic  entertainment.  Origi- 
nality, must  be  precludedf  the  theatre;  erroneous,  because  Terence  exhibits  the  same  change  m 
the  character  of  Denea,  in  his  Adelphi.  Mr.  Theobald  asserts  too,  '  that  there  is  no  shadow 
'  of  reason  for  the  alteration,  unless  it  be  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  Young  Loveless.'  More- 
craft  himself  assigns  a  much  better;  one,  indeed,  which  may  fp  far  in  nersuading  us,  that  hii 
disposition  is  not  altered,  and  that  he  only  afifects  profusion,  m  hope  ot  gaining  more  by  that 
than  by  over-reaching  and  scraping :  *  Thou,  says  he  to  Young  Loveless,  wast  rich ;  thou 
'flun^st  away;  and  yet  wealth  flows  in  double:  I  wrung  and  wire-draw'd;  lost,  and  was 
'  CQzen'd:  On  which  account,  I  mean  to  follow  thy  exam^e.'  Goodnature,  by  laying  much 
stress  on  this  passage,  may  think  the  character  consistent :  But,  after  all  that  can  be  urged  for 
or  against,  the  plain  question  being  asked,  *  Whether  such  an  alteration,  either  in  sentiment 
'  or  policy,  is  consonant  to  Nature,  the  grand  arbi tress  of  propriety?'  the  reply  must  certainly 
be  in  the  negative.  And  it  is  pity  a  Comedy,  so  replete  with  wit,  character,  and  conduct, 
ihould  have  so  striking  a  blemish. 

Dooatus  remarks,  Uiat  Terence  '  shews,  how  awkwardly  a  man  of  an  opposite  disposition 
'  endeavours  to  be  complaisant;  and,  that  a  miser,  meaning  to  be  generous,  runs  into  profu- 
'  sioo.*  We  think  our  Authors  do  not  fall  short  of  Ter<ftice  in  this  picture;  since  what  Mr. 
Cohnan  says  of  Demea  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  Morecraft;  *  That  his  com- 
'  glaisance,  gaiety,  and  liberality,  are  assumed ;  and  that  his  aukwardness,  in  affecting  those 
'  qualities,  is  truly  comic' 
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The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Gardiner  and  Lovelace  speak  singly  of  Fletdicr,  as  Author  of 
this  Play  J  other  writers  speak  of  Beaumont  as  sharer  in  it.  It  jvas  first  printed  in  1 647, 
when  ten  of  the  then  principal  performers  collected  into  a  folio  volume  thirty-five  dramatic 
pieces  of  our  Poets,  which  had  never  before  been  published.  Colley  Cibber  has  founded  his 
comedy  of  Love  Makes  a  Man,  or  the  Fop*s  Fortune,  on  thb  play  and  the  Elder  Brother  of 
our  Authors. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


So  free  this  work  is,  gentlemen,  from  offence. 
That,  we  are  confident,  it  needs  no  defence 
From  us,  or  from  the  Poets.     We  dare  look 
On  any  man,  that  brings  his  table-book 
To  wnte  down  what  again  he  may  repeat 
At  some  great  table,  to  deserve  his  meat. 
Let  such  come  swelFd  with  malice,  to  apply 
What  is  mirth  here,  there  for  an  injury. 
Nor  lord,  nor  lady,  we  have  tax'd ;  nor  state. 
Nor  any  private  person^  their  poor  hate 


Will  be  starved  here;  for  envy  shall  not  find 
One  touch  that  may  be  wrested  to  her  mind. 
And  yet  despair  not,  gentlemen ;  the  play 
Is  quick  and  witty ;  so  the  Poets  say. 
And  we  believe  them ;  the  plot  neat  and  new; 
Fashion'd  like  those  that  are  approved  by  you : 
Only  'twill  crave  attention  in  the  most; 
Because,  one  point  unmarkM,  the  whole  is  lost. 
Hear  first  then,  and  judge  after,  and  be  free; 
And,  as  our  cause  is,  let  our  censure  be. 


ANOTHER  PROLOGUE. 


if 


Wb  w'lsh,  if  it  were  possible,  yon  knew 
What  we  would  give  for  this  night's  luck^ 

new. 
It  being  our  ambition  to  delight 
Our  kind  spectators  with  what's  good  and  right 
Yet  so  far  Know,  and  credit  me,  'twas  made 
By  such  as  were  held  workmen  in  their  trade; 
At  a  time  too,  when  they,  as  I  divine. 
Were  truly  merry,  and  drank  lusty  wine. 
The  nectar  of  the  muses.     Some  are  here, 
I  dare  presume,  to  whom  it  did  appear 


A  well-drawn  piece,  which  gave  a  lawful  birth 
To  passionate  scenes,  mix!^  with  no  vulgar 

mirth. 
But  unto  such  to  whom  'tis  known  by  fame 
From  others,  perhaps,  only  by  the  name, 
I  am  a  suitor,  that  they  would  prepare 
Sound  palates,  and  tlien  judge  their  bill  of  fare. 
It  were  injustice  to  decry  this  now. 
For  being  lik'd  before :  You  may  allow  [schools, 
(Your  candour  safe)  what's  taught  in  the  old 
'  All  suoh  as  liv'd  before  you  were  not  fools.* 


PERSONS  REPRESFJSJTED. 


Men. 


Alonzo  f^'I/oung  Portugal  gentleman,  ene^ 

*  t     my  to  Duarte. 
Leopold,  I**  ^ea-captain,  enamoured   mt 

'  X     Hippolyta. 
Zabuloit,  a  Jew,  servant  to  Hippolyta, 
Jaqdes,  tervant  to  Sulpitia, 

WoMEK. 

Zekocia,   /'»»*('-^"  to  Amoldo,    and   « 

'    t     chaste  wife. 
GuiOMAR,  a  virtuous  lady  t  mother  to  Duarte, 

HiPPrtf  YTA    /  *  &^  ^^^y*  wantonly  in  love 
HIPPOLYTA,  I    lyjithAlnoldo, 

Sulpitia,  a  bawd,  mistress  of  the  male-stews. 
Doctor,  Chirurgeon,  Officers,  Guard,  Page,  Bravo,  Knaves  of  the  male-stewsT,  Servants, 
The  SCENE,  sometimes  Lisbon,  sometimes  Italy. 


C  governor,  and  a  disho" 
CouKT  Clodio,  <    nourahle pursuer  of  Ze- 
l.   nocia, 

{governor  of  Lishon, 
and  brother  to  Guio- 
mar, 

AiKOLDo    i.  ^  8^^^^^^^^  contracted  to  Ze* 

*  \      nocia, 
RuTii-io   /^    merry' gentleman,  brother  to 

'  \     Amoldo, 
CiiK%ivo,fcUher  to  Zenocia, 
Ddarte  JT  *^^  '^   Guiomar ;    a  gentleman 

*  \    well  qualified,  but  vatnglorioti^* 


'  The  Custom,  on  which  a  main  part  of  the  plot  of  this  comedy  is  buih,  prevailed  at  one 
wbic,  as  Mons.  Bayle  tells  us,  in  Italy;  till  it  was  put  down  by  a  prudent  and  truly  pions  car- 
VcL.  1.  U  (  \ 
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[Actl.  Sc.  I. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Rutilio  and  Amoldo,  .  *^ 

2?M/i7io.'y^HY  do  you  grieve  thus  still? 

^  ^    Am,  'Twould  melt  a  marble, 
And  tame  a  savage  man,  to  feel  my  fortune. 
■Rut.  What  fortune?  I  have  liv*a  this  thirty 
years,  [tunes. 

And  run  through  all  these  follies  you  call  fop- 
Yet  ne>'er  fix'd  on  any  good  and  constant. 
But  what  I  made  myself:    Why  should  I 
At  that  1  HMiy  mould  any  way?  [grieve,  then, 
Am,  You  are  wide  still. 
Rut,  You  love  a  gentlewoman,  a  young 
handsome  woman ; 
I  have  lov*d  a  thousand,  not  so  few. 

Am,  You  are  disposed [calling. 

Rut,  You  hope  to  marry  her;  'tis  a  lawful 
And  prettily  esteem'd  of;  but  take  heed  then. 
Take  heed,  dear  brother,*  of  a  strangpr  for- 
tune [friend  to  it. 
Than  e*er  you  felt  yet :  Fortune  my  foe's  a 


Am.  Tis  true,  I  love,  dearly  and  truly  lojre, 
A  noble,  virtuous,  and  moet  beautepos  maid ; 
And  am  belov'd  again. 

Rut.  That's  too  much  o'  conscience,  [witi. 
To  love  all  these,  would  run  me  out  o*  my 

Am,  Prithee,  give  ear.    I  am  to  marry  hex. 

Rut.  Dispatch  it,  then,  and  Fll  go  call  the 
piper.  [countnr! 

Am,  But,  oh,  the  wicked  custom  <>f  this 
The  barbarous,  most  inhuman,  damned  cus- 
tom !  [human 

Rut,  Tis  true,^  to  marry  is  the  most  in- 

Damn'd  custom  in  the  world  •  for,  look  yoo, 

brother,  [hearts. 

Would  any  man  stand  plucking  for  the  ace  of 

With  one  pack  of  care!  ,,  all  days  on's  life? 

Arn,  You  do  not. 
Or  else  you  purpose  not  to^  understand  me. 

Rut,  Proce^ ;  I  will  give  ear.' 

Am,  They  have  a  Custom 
In  this  most  beastly  country— out  upon*t  I 

Rut,  Let's  hear  it  first. 


dinal.  It  is  likewise  generally  imagined  to  have^  obtained  in  ^tland  for  a  long  time ;  and  the 
received  opinion  hath  hitherto  been,  that  Eugenius  III.  king  of  Scotland  (who  oegan  his  reign 
A.  D.  635)  ordained,  that  the  lord,  or  master,  should  have  the  first  night's  lodginic  with  every 
woman  married  to  his  tenant  or  bondman.  This  obscene  ordinance  is  supposed  to  have  been 
abrogated  by  Malcolm  III.  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  I06l,  about  five  years  before  the  Nor- 
man conquest ;  having  lasted  in  force  somewhat  above  five  hundred  years.  See  Blount  iii  bis 
Dictionary  of  Law-Termes,  under  the  word  Mercketa,  Theobald, 

This  account  hath  received  the  sanction  of  several  eminent  antiquarians ;  but  a  learned 
writer.  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  hath  undertaken  to  contravert  the  fact,  and  deny  the  actual  odst- 
ence  of  the  Custom.  See  Annals  of  Scotland.  The  excellent  Commentator  on  the  Laws  of 
England  is  of  opinion,  this  Custom  never  prevailed  in  England,  though  he  supposes  it  certainly 
did  in  Scotland.  R, 

*  Take  heed,  dear  brother ,  ef  a  stranger  fortune 
Than  e^ertyoufelt  yet}  Fortune  my  foe'#  a  friend  to  «/.] 
f .  e.  Take  heed  of  the  consequences  of  marriage,  tne  chance  ot  cuckoldom.  But  still  Ais  pas- 
sage must  be  obscure  to  the  most  attentive  reader,  who  is  not  informed  of  this  ciirumstance. 
'  Fortune  my  foe*  was  the  b^inning  of  an  old  ballad,  in  which  were  enumerated  all  the  mis- 
fortunes that  fall  upon  mankind  through  the  caprice  of  Fortune.  This  ballad  is  ag^  men* 
tioned  in  our  Authors'  Knight  of  the  Burning  I^tle : 

Old  Mer.  Sing^  I  fay,  or  by  the  merry  heart  you  come  not  in, 
Merch.  Well.  Sir,  rll  sing.    Fortune  my  foe,  t^c. 

And  it  is  likewise  mentioned  in  a  comedy  of  more  recent  date,  called  the  Rump,  or  Mirronr  of 
the  times  (by  John  Tatham,  printed  in  l660).  A  Frenchman  is  introduced  at  the  bonfires 
made  for  the  burning  of  the  Rumps;  and,  catching  hold  of  Priscilla,  Mrs.  Lambert's  waiting- 
woman,  will  oblige  her  to  dance,  and  orders  the  music  to  play  *  Fortune  my  foe.'      TTteobald. 

3  *Tis  true,  to  marry  is  a  custom 
T  the  world;  for,  look  yaw,  brother, "]  i.  e.  It  is  a  custom  to  many;  for  who  would  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  marr^  ?  Besides  the  defect  in  the  metre,  this  is  flagrant  nonsense.  Nothing 
is  more  common  in  printing  than  to  reprint  the  words  of  a  foregoing  line  in  a  subsequent  one; 
and  when  the  same  words  are  really  to  be  repeated,  the  printer;  by  not  attending  to  the  sense, 
might  naturally  think  it  an  error  of  the  transcriber,  and  so  omit  th^m.  Tliis latter  has  on- 
doubtedly  happened  in  the  place  above,  which  therefore,  I  believe,  I  have  restored,  and  the 
passj^  gains  nmeh  humour  by  it  Seward, 

'There  is  certainly  some  defect  in  the  text ;  and  though,  as  Mr.  Theobald  observes,  *  there 
'  is  an  uncommon  Itbarty  taken  in  this  emendation,'  yet  we  do  not  think  a  cure  can  be  effected 
with  less  violence. 
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Now  to  bethink  yourself  of  new  advice. 
Will  be  too  late;  later,  this  timeless  sorrow; 
No  price,  nor  prayers,  can  infringe  the  fate 
Your  bwtuty  hath  cast  on  you.     My  best 

2^nocia» 
Be  rul'd  by  me ;  a  father's  care  directs  you : 
Look  on  the  count,  look  chearfully  and  sweetly. 
What  though  he  have  the  power  to  possess  you. 
To  pluck  your  maiden  honour,  and  then  slight 
By  Custom  un resistible  to  enjoy  you ;  [^ou. 
Yet,  my  sweet  child,  so  much  your  youth  and 

Mwdness,  [desty. 

The  beauty  of  your  soul,  and  saint-like  mo- 
Hav«  won  unon  his  wild  piind,  so  much 

charmed  nim,  fhim. 

That,  all  pow'r  laid  aside,  what  law  allows 
Or  sudden  fires,  kindled  from  those  bright  eyes. 
He  sues  to  be  your  servant,  fairly,  nobly  j 
For  ever  to  be  ty*d  your  faithful  husband. 
Consider,  my  best  child.       , 

Zen,  I  have  considered.  [consider: 

Char,  The  blessedness,  that  this  breeds  too. 
Besides  j^our  father's  honour,  your  own  peace. 
The  banishment  for  ever  of  this  Custom, 
This  base  and  barbarous  use :  For,  after  once 
He  has  (bund  the  happiness  of  holy  marriage. 
And  what  it  is  to  grow  up  with  one  beauty. 
How  he  will  scorn  and  kick  at  such  an  heritage. 
Left  him  by  lust,  and  lewd  progenitors. 
All  virgins  too  shall  bless  your  yiame,  shall 

saint  it. 
And,  like  so  many  pilgrims,  go  to  your  shrine. 
When  time  has  turned  your  beauty  into  ashes, 
Fiird  with  your  pious  memory. 

Zen.  Good  father. 
Hide  not  that  bitter  pill  I  loath  to  swallow. 
In  such  sweet  words. 

Char.  The  count's  a  handsome  gentleman ; 
And,  having  him,  you're  certain  of  a  fortune, 
A  high  and  noble  fortune,  to  attend  you. 
Where,   if  you  fling  your  love  upon  this 

stranger,  [place 

This  young  Arnoldo,  not  knowing  from  what 
Or  honourable  strain  he*s  sprung,  you  venture 
All  your  own  sweets,  and  my  long  cares,  to 

nothing;  [not  that 

Nor  are  you  certain  of  his  faith :  Why  may 
Wander,  as  he  does,  every  where? 

Zen.  No  more.  Sir ;  [thus : 

I  must  not  hear,  I  dare  not  hear  him  wrong'd 
Virtue  is  never  wounded,  but  I  suffer.*^ 

.    ♦  /  would  not  go  an  ace  /ew.J  i.  e.  As  we  now  say,  I  would  not  bate  an  ace  of  it. 

Theobald. 
*  Jnd  where  there  is  a  wench  yet  can,  a  young  wench, 
A  handsome  wench,  and  sooner  a  good  turn  tooI\  The  oldest  folio  exhibits  it  can,  which 
led  the  latter  editors  to  this  corrupted  reading,  and  will  lead  us  back  again  to  the  true  one.  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  I  have  boih  retrie\ed  the  metre  and  the  meaning  orthe  Au- 
thors. Mr. Seward  likewise  saw  with  me,  that  t*  tJC  case  was  necessary  in  the  first  parNof  the 
emendation.  Theobald. 

^  Virtue  is  never  wounded,  but  I  s^ffer?i  This  glorious  sentiment,  which,  as  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Sympson  says,  is  more  worthy  of  a  philosopher  than  a  woman,  we  have  met  with  oefore, 
somewhat  difierentlv  cloathed,  in  Philaster : 

When  any  falls  from  virtue^  /  am  distr  acted  \ 

I  have  an  mt'rest  in't.  Theobald. 


Am.  That  when  a  maid's  contracted. 
And  ready  for  the  tie  o'th*  church,  the  go- 
vernor, [maidenhead. 
He  that  commands  in  chief,  must  have  her 
Or  ransom  it  for  money  at  his  pleasure. 

Rut.  How  might  a  man  atchieve  that  place  ? 

A  rare  Custom  I  [cepted  ? 

An  admirable  rare  Custom!  And  none  ex- 

Am.  None,  none.  [about  me. 

Rut.  The  rarer  still!  How  could  I  lay 
In  this  rare  office!  Are  they  bom  to  it,  or 

Arn.  Both  equal  damnable.  [chosen? 

Rut.  Methtnlcs  both  excellent: 
•Would  I  were  the  next  heir. 

Am,  To  this  mad  fortune 
Am  I  now  come;  my  marriage  is  proclaim'd. 
And  nothins  can  redeem  me  from  this  mis- 

Rut.  She^  very  young.  [chief. 

Am.  Yes. 

Rut.  And  fair,  I  dare  proclaim  her; 
Else  mine  eyes  fail. 

Am.  Fair  as  the  bud  unblasted. 

Rut.  I  cannot  blame  him  then:  If  Hwere 
mine  own  case, 
I  would  not  go  an  ace  less.^ 

Arn.  Fie,  Kutilio, 
Why  do  you  make  your  brother's  misery 
Your  sport  and  game? 

Rut.  There  is  no  pastime  like  it.  [counsel. 

Am.  I  look'd  for  your  advice,  your  timely 
How  to  avoid  this  blow,  not  to  be  mock'd  At, 
And  my  afBlctions  jeer'd. 

Rut.  I  tell  thee,  Arnoldo,  [brother. 

An  thou  wert  my  father;  as  thou  art  but  my 
My  younger  brother  too,  I  must  be  merry. 
And  where  there  is  a  wench  i*  tli'  case,  a  young 
wench,'  [too, 

A  handsome  wench,  and  so  near  a  sood  turn 
An  I  were  to  be  hang*d,  thus  must  I  handle  it. 
But  you  shall  see.  Sir,  I  can  change  this  habit 
To  do  you  any  service ;  advise  what  you  please. 
And  see  with  what  de>*otion  I'll  attend  it. 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  am  taken  with  this 
Custom, 

Enter  Charino  and  Zenocia^ 
And  could  pretend  to  th'  place. 

Am.  Draw  off  a  little ; 
Here  come  my  mistress  and  her  father. 

Rut.  A  dainty  wench ! 
*  Would*  I  might  farm  this  Custom! 

Char,  My  dear  daughter. 
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Tis  an  lU  office  in  your  ace,  a  poor  one, 
Tojudse  thm  weakly,  and  believe  yourself  too ; 
A  wealer,  to  betray  yonr  innocent  daughter 
To  his  intemp'rate,  rude,  and  wild  embraces. 
She  hates  as  Heav'n  hates  fakhood. 

Rut.  A  good  wencbf 
She  sticks  dose  to  you.  Sir. 

Zen.  His  faith  uncertain  ? 
The  nobleness  his  virtue  springs  from  doubted  ? 
D*ye  doubt  'tis  day  now  ?  or,  when  your  body's 
perfect,  [perate. 

Your  stomach  well  disposed,  your  pulses  tem- 
D'ye  doubt  you  are  innealth?  1  tell  you,  fa- 
ther, [nobleness, 
One  hour  of  this  man's  goodness,  this  man's 
Put  in  the  scale  against  the  count's  whole 

being, 
(Forgive  his  lusts  too,  which  are  half  his  life) 
He  could  no  more  endure  to  hold  weight  with 
Arnoldo's  very  looks  are  fair  examples ;  [him. 
His  common  and  indifferent  actions, 
Rules  and  strong  ties  of  virtue.     He  has  my 

,    first  love; 
To  him  in  sacred  vow  I  have  giv'n  this  body; 
In  him  my  mind  inhabits. 

Rut.  Good  wench  still !  [serving. 

Zen.  And  *till  he  fling  me  off,  as  undc- 
Which  I  confess  I  am  of  such  ai)lessing. 
But  would  be  loth  to  find  it  so 

Arm.  Ob,  never. 
Never,  my  happy  mistress,  never,  never! 
When  your  poor  servant  lives  but  in  your  fa- 
vour. 
One  foot  i*  th'  grave,  the  other  shall  not  Iini;cr. 
What  sacrifice  of  thanks,  what  age  of  service. 
What  dan^r  of  more  dreadful  look  than  death. 
What  willing  martyrdom  to  crown  me  con- 
stant, [ness  ? 
May  merit  such  a  goodness^  such  a  swcet- 


A  love  so  nobly  f^reat,  no  pow'r  can  ruin ! 
Most  blessed  maid,  go  on :  The  gods  that  gave 

this, 
Tl^is  pure  unspotted  love,  the  child  of  Heaven, 
In  theirown  goodness  must  preserve  and  save  it. 
And  raise  you  a  reward  beyond  our  recompenoe. 
Zen.  I  ask  but,  you  a  pure  maid  to  possess. 
And  then  they  have  crown'd  my  wishes :  If 

I  fall  then,  Qf*^* 

Go  seek  some  better  love ;  mine  will  dcoaae 

Rut.  A  pretty  innocent  fool  I  Well,  governor. 

Though  I  think  well  of  your  Custom,  and 

could  wish  myself 
For  this  niy:ht  in  your  place,  heartily  wish  it ; 
Yet  if  you  play  not  fair  play,  and  above-board 

too,  [more : 

I  have  a  foolish  engine  here.^— 1  say  no 
ril  tell  you  what,  and,  if  your  honours  guta 

are  not  enchanted 

Am.  I  should  now  chide  you.  Sir,  for  so 

declining  [shew'd  me. 

The  goodness  and  the  grace  you  have  ever 
And  your  own  virtue  too,  in  seeking  rashly 
To  violate  that  love  Heaven  has  appointed. 
To  wrest  your  daughter's  thoughts,  part  that 

affection  [g^^^  *' — 

That  both  our  hearts  have  tied,  and  seek  to 

Rut.  To  a  wild  fellow,  that  would  worry 

her;» 
A  cannibal,  that  feeds  on  the  heads  of  maids. 
Then  flings  their  bones  and  bodies  to  the  devil, 
Wo\ild  any  man  of  discretion  venture  such  a 
^    gristle 

To  the  rude  claws  of  such  a  cat  o'  mountain  f 
You'd  better  tear  her  'tween  two  oaks !'  A 

town-bull  [losopher; 

Is  a  mecr  sioick  to  this  fellow,  a  grave  phi- 
And  a  Spanish  jennet  a  most  virtuous  gen- 
tleman.'® 


^  I  have  a  foolish  gin  here^  The  verse  halt*  in  its  emphasis;  and  besides,  /^i»,  I  think,  m 
always  used  to  signify  a  trap,  or  snare,  never,  a  sword,  or  pibtol,  which  carry  open  violence. 

Theobald. 

*  To  a  wild  fellow,  that  would  weary  hcr.^  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson  concur  m 
reading;  worri^  ;  which  certainly  agrees  better  with  the  sense  of  what  follows  than  weary. 

s*  You  had  better  tear  her  between  livo  oaks!]  I  have  cured  the  metre,  and  now  must  ex- 
plain the  allusion  of  our  Po^ts.  Sinis,  or  Sinnis,  was  a  tyrant  of  a  gigantic  stature  and  strength, 
haunting  the  isthmus  of  the  Peloponnese;  and  was  called  Tliho>{.a!y.Tt\r^$,  or  tlie  Pine-bender. 
When  any  unhappy  passenger  fell  into  the  clutches  of  this  merciless  man,  he  would  b^nd  down 
by  main  force  two  pines  till  he  had  brought  them  to  meet  together,  and  having;  fastened  an  arm 
and  a  leg  to  each  of  them,  tore  asunder  the  limbs  of  his  wretched  captives.  Pausanias  tells  us, 
that  one  of  those  pines  was  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  a  river  even  in  his  time,  under  the 
reign  of  Adrian.  This  Sinnis  was  put  to  death  by  Theseus  in  the  same  manner  that  he  had 
exercised  his  cruelty  upon  others ;  as  Plutarch  informs  us  in  the  life  of  that  hero. 

AVc  lex  cstjuslior  ulla, 
QuvLtn  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sud.  Theobald. 

'^  A  town-lull,  &c. J  Mr.Theoltakl  recommends  the  following  transposition  in  this  paisage : 
'        A  t9wn-bull 
Is  a  mere  sioick  to  this  fellow  ;  and 
A  Spanish  jennet  t  a  t^rave  philosopher  j 
A  most  virtuous  gentleman.     <  ^ 

But  this  is  not  only  unneccssarx',  but  would  hurt  the  sense,  and  rob  us  of  the  Pbets'  meaning, 
which  evidently  is,  '  A  town-hull,  compared  to  Clodio,  b  a  stoick,  a  very  philosopher,  devoid 
«  «f  sensuality }  and  a  Spanish  jennet  is  virtuous.' 
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^n.  Does  this  seem  handsome.  Sir? 
Rut,  Thouzh  I  confess  [means. 

Any  man  would  desire  to  have  her,  and  by  any 
At  any  rate  too,  yet  that  this  common  hang- 
man, fmaids  already^ 
That  hath  whipt  off  the  heads  of  a  thousand 
That  he  should  glean  the  harvest,  sticks  in  my 
stomach!  [saddle. 
This  rogue,,  that  breaks  young  wenches  to  the 
And  teaches  them  to  stumble  ever  atter; 
That  he  should  have  her!   For  my  brother, 
now,**                                 [thought  on. 
That  is  a  handsome  youns  fellQ>v,  and  well 
And  will  deal  tenderly  in  the  business : 
Or  for  myself,  that  have  a  reputation, 
And  have  studied  the  conclusions  of  these 
causes,                                         [old  Sir, 
And  know  the  perfect  manage — I'll  tell  you, 
(If  I  should  call  you  '  wise  Sir,'  I  should 

belj  you) 
This  thing  you  stndy  to  betray  your  child  to. 
This  maiden-monger,  when  you  have  done 
your  best,  [honour. 

And  think  you  have  fix*d  her  in  the  point  of 
Who  do  you  think  you  have  tied  her  to?  A 

surgeon! 
I  must  confess,  an  excellent  dissecter ; 
One  that  has  cut  up  more  young  tender  lamb- 
pies —  [compulsion. 
Char,  What  I  spake,  gentlemen,  was  mere 
No  Cither's  free-will ;  nor  did  1  touch  your 

person 
With  any  edge  of  spite,  or  strain  your  loves 
With  any  base  or  hired  persuasions.** 
Witness  these  tears,  how  well  I  wish'd  vour 
fortunes!  [i'W/. 

Rut,  There's  some  grace  in  thee  yet. — You 
are  determined 
To  marry  this  count,  lady? 
Zen.  Marry  him,  Rutilio  ? 
Rui.  Marry  him,  and  lie  with  him,  I  mean. 


Zeno,  You  cannot  mean  that; 
If  you  be  a  true  gentleman,  you  dare  not ; 
The  brother  to  this  man,  and  one  that  loves 
1*11  marry  the  devil  first.  [him. 

Rut.  A  better  choice;  [low; 

And,  lay  his  horns  by,  a  handsomer  bedfel- 
A  cooler,  o*  my  conscience. 

Am.  Pray  let  me  ask  you; 
And,  my  dear  mistress,  be  not  angry  with  me 
For  what  I  shall  propound.  I  am  confident 
No  promise,  nor  no  |K)wer,  can  force  your  love, 
I  mean  in  way  of  marriage,  never  stir  you ; 
Nor,  to  forget  my  faith,  no  state  can  win  you. 
But,  for  this  Custom,  which  this  wretched 

country  [fied; 

Hath  wrought  into  a  law,  and  must  be  satis- 
Where  all  the  pleas  of  honour  are  but  laugh'd 
And  modesty  regarded  as  a  may-game ;  [at. 
What  shall  be  here  consider'd?  Power  we 

have  none 
To  make  resistance,  nor  policy  to  cross  it : 
*Tis  held  religion  too,  to  pay  this  duty. 
Zeno.  I'll  die  an  atheist  then. 
Am.  My  noblest  mistress. 
Not  that  1  wish  it  so,  but  say  it  were  to, 
Sav  you  did  render  up  part  of  your  honour, 
(For,  whilft  your  will  is  clear,  a|l  cannot  p*- 

ri-jh)  '  [ster; 

Say,  for  one  night  you  ente rtain*d  this  mon- 
Should   I  esteem  you  worse,  forc*d  to  this 

render  ?  [teous : 

Your  mind  I  know  is  pure,  and  full  as  heau- 
Afler  this  short  eclipse^  you  would  rise  again. 
And,  shaking  off  that  cloud,  spread  all  your 

lustre.  [self.  Sir? 

Zeno.  Who  made  you  witty,  to  undo  your- 
Or,  are  you  loaden  with  the  love  I  bring  you. 
And  fain  would  flings;  that  burden  on  anotner? 
Am  I  grown  common  in  your  eyes,  Arnoldo? 
Old,  or  unworthy  of  your  (bllowship? 
D^ye  think,  because  a  woman,  1  must  err; 


**  TTiat  he  should  have  her*  fore  m//  brother  now. 

That  is  a  handsome  young  fellow ;  and  well  thought  on. 
And  will  deal  tenderly  in  the  business  f 
Or  'fore  myself,  that  have  a  reputation. 

Have  studied  the  conclusions,  6fc.]  This  is  Mr.  Theobald's  reading,  upon  which  he 
son,  •  This  passage,  till  reformed  in  the  pointing,  and  the  change  of  two  monosyllables,  as  I 

*  tavc  regulated  the  text,  I  think,  I  may  venture  to  pronounce  was  stark  non^en-ie.* 

*The9e'regulations  (both  in  punctuation  and  change  of  words)  injure  the  Poets,  disgrace 

the  annotator,  and  mislead  the  reader  • Rutilio  is  angry  such  a  man  as  Clodio  should  have 

the  privilege  here  mentioned :  •  Indeed,  were  it  my  brother  now,  says  he,  or  myself,  that  know 

*  how  to  conduct  ourselves — it  might  be  allowable  and  projjer.'  Thus  understood,  which  it 
certainly  ou^ht  to  be,  this  speech  contains  much  humour,  and  is  finely  depictive  of  Rutilio's 
whimsical  character. 

*»      ■—         or  strain  vour  loves 

With  any  base  or  nir'd  persuasions.']  Mr.  Sympson  saw  with  me,  that  the  word  here 
ahoold  be  stain.  Theobald. 

This  is  another  of  the  multitudinous  arbitrary  and  mischievous, alterations,  which  the  Edi- 
lon  of  1750  are  continually  obtruding  on  us.  How  bad  Charino  stained  their  loves?  Had  he 
hinted,  that  they  entertained  a  shameful  passion,  or  sought  a  faulty  connexion  ?  No  such  thing. 
His  meaning  is  clearly  and  beautifully  expressed  to  be,  *  What  I  spoke  was  from  compulsion  : 
'  I  did  not  mean,  with  any  persuasions^  I  was  hired  to,  to  thwart  you,  torture,  or  torment 
JQO.'  Shakespeare  has  the  same  idea  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  expressed  in  a  manner  not  dissimilar : 
*  Why  do  you  pull  our  heart-strings  thus  V 
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And,  therefore,  rather  with  that  ,fall  before- 
hand. 
Coloured  with  Custom  not  to  be  resisted? 
D*ye  love,  as  painters  do,  onlv  some  pieces. 
Some  certain  nandsome  touches  of  your  mis- 
tress. 
And  let  die  mindpass  by  you,  nnexamin*d  ? 
Be  not  abus*d.     With  what  the  maiden  ves- 
sel'^  [verb. 
Is  seasoned  first— —You  understand  the  pro- 
Rut.  I  am  afraid  this  thing  wiU  make  me 

virtuous. 
Zen.  Should  you  lay  by  the  least  part  of 
that  love 
'YouVe  sworn  is  mine,  your  youth  and  faith 

have  giv'n  me. 
To  entertain  another,  nay,  a  fairer. 
And,  make  the  case  thus  desp'raie,  she  must 
die  else;  [honest? 

D*ye  think  I  would  give  way,  or  count  this 
Be  not  deceived;  these  eyes  should  never  see 

you  more. 
This  tongue  for^  to  name  you,  and  this  heart 
Hate  you,  as  if  you  were  bom  my  full  anti- 
pathy. 
Empire  and  more  imperious  love  alone  "♦^ 
Rule,  aud  admit  no  rivals.  The  purest  springs. 
When  they  are  courted  by  lascivious  land- 
floods,  [perish  > 
Their  maiden  pureness  and   their  coolness 
And  tho'  they  purge  again  to  their  first  beauty. 
The  sweetness  of  their  taste  is  clean  departed : 
I  must  have  all  or  none;  and  am  not  worthy 
Longer  the  noble  name  of  wife,  Amoldo, 
Than  I  can  bring  a  whole  heart,  pure  and 
handsome.                             [thank  you ! 
Am,  I  never  shall  deserve  you;   not  to 
You  are  so  heav'nly  good,  no  man  can  reach 
you.  {yon. 
I  am  sorry  I  spake  so  rashly ;  *twas  but  to  try 
But.  You  might  have  O^^d  a  thousand  wo- 
men so. 
And  nine  hundred  fourscore  and  nineteen 

'    should  have  folio w*d  your  counsel. 

Take  heed  o*  clapping  spurs  to  such  free  cattle. 

Am.  We  must  l^think  us  suddenly  and 

constantly,  [ger. 

And  wisely  too;  we  expect  no  common  dan- 

Zen.  Be  most  assured  1*11  die  first. 

Enter  Clodio  and  Guard. 

Rut.  An*t  come  to  that  once. 
The  devil  pick  his  bones  that  dies  a  coward! 


[Act  I.  ?c  If 
Here  comes  tha 


rU  jog  along  with  yoo. 

stallion : 

How  smug  he  looks  upon  the  imagination 
Of  what  he  hopes  to  act?  Pox  a  your  kid- 
neys! 
How  they  bedn  to  melt!  How  big  he  beanl 
Sure,  he  wifi  leap  before  us  alL    What  a 
sweet  company  [ness^ 

Of  rogues  and  panders  wait  upon  his  lewd- 
Plague  o*  your  chaps!  you  ha  more  hand- 
some bits  [serving. 
Than  a  hundred  honester  men^  and  more  do- 
How  the  dog  leers ! 

Clod.  You  need  not  now  be  jealous ; 
I  speak  at  distance  to  jrour  wife  *,  but,  when  the 

priest  has  done. 
We  snail  grow  nearer  then,  and  more  familiar. 

Rut.  Vu  watch  you  for  that  trick,  baboon ; 
I'll  smoke  you.  [he  broils! 

The  rogue  sweats,  as  if  he  had  eaten  grains; 
If  I  do  come  to  the  basting  of  you    ■ 

Am,  Your  lordship 
May  happily  speak  this  to  fright  a  Strang; 
But  *tis  not  in  your  honour  to  perform  it. 
The  Custom  of  this  {^ace,  if  such  there  be. 
At  best  most  damnable,  may  urge  you  to  it; 
But,  if  you  be  an  honest  man,  you  hate  it. 
However,  I  will  presently  prepare 
To  make  her  mine;  and  most  undoubtedly 
Believe  you  are  abus*d ;  this  Custom  feign*d  too; 
And  what  you  now  pretend,  most  fair  and  vir- 
tuous, [well.  Sir. 

Clod,  Go,  and  believe ;  a  good  belief  does 
And  yoa,  Sir,  clear  the  place;  but  leave  her 

Am.  Your  lordship's  pleasure!  [here. 

Clod.  That  anon,  Arnoldo ; 
This  b  but  talk. 

Rut.  Shall  we  go  off? 

Am,  By  any  means:  [^^  her; 

I  know  she  has  pious  thoughts  enoush  to 
Besides,  here*s  notning  due  to  nim  'till  Uie  tie 
Nor  dare  he  offer.  [be  done. 

Rut.  Now  do  I  long  to  worry  him! 
Pray  have  a  care  to  the  main  chance. 

Zen.  Pray,  Sir,  fear  not  [JEr.  Am.  afidRut^ 

Clod.  Npw,  what  say  you  to  me? 

Zen.  Sir,  it  becomes 
The  modesty,  that  maids  are  ever  bora  with. 
To  use  fe%v  words. 

Clod.  Do  you  see  nothing  In  me? 
Nothing  to  catch  your  ^es,  nothing  of  wonder, 
The  common  mould  of  men  oome  short,  and 
want  in? 


"With  what  the  maiden  vessel 


Is  season" d^rst — Vou  understand  the  proverb.]  The  Poets  here  had  evidentlr  H«rtce  is 
their  ^e. 

Qu6  semel  est  imluta  recens,  servalit  odorem 

Testa  dii^,  Theohtua. 

*♦  Empire  and  more  imperious  love  alone 
Rule,  and  admit  no  rivals.']  This  is  a  fine  translation  of  a  sentiment  in  Oirid's  Me- 
tamorphoses. 

Non  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  unA  sede  morantur 

Majestas  &  Amor.  Theobald. 
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Do  yoQ  f^ad  no  future  fortune  for  yourself  here? 
And  what  a  happiness  it  may  be  to  you. 
To  have  him  honour  you,  all  women  aim  at? 
To  have  him  love  you,  lady,  that  man  love  you. 
The  best,  and  the  most  beauteous,  have  run 
mad  (or?  jjou 

Look,  and  be  wise;  you  have  a  favour  otterM 
I  do  not  every  day  propound  to  women. 
You  are  a  pretty  one ;  and,  though  each  hour 
I  am  dotted  with  the  sacrifice  of  beauty, 
I  may  oe  brought/  as  you  may  handle  it. 
To  cast  so  good  a  grace  and  liking  on  you— - 
You  understand.    Come,  kiss  me,  and  oe  joy- 
I  rive  you  leave.  [fui : 

Zen.  Faith,  Sir,  'twill  not  shew  handsome ; 
Our  sex  is  blushing,  full  of  fear,  unskilFd  too 
In  these  alarms. 

Clod,  l^earn  then,  and  be  perfect. 

Zen.  1  do  beseech  your  honour  pardon  me. 
And  take  some  skilful  one  can  hold  you  play; 
I  am  a  fool. 

Clod.  I  tell  thee,  maid,  I  love  thee;  [thee. 
Let  that  word  make  thee  happy;  so  far  love 
That  tho'  I  may  enjoy  thee  without  ceremony, 
I  will  descend  so  low,  to  marry  thee.  [us ; 
Methinks,  I  see  the  race  that  shall  spring  from 
Some,  princes ;  some  great  soldiers. 

Zen.  I  am  afraid 
Your  honour's  cozen'd  in  this  calculation ; 
For,  certain,  I  shall  ne*er  have  child  by  you. 

aod.  Why? 

Zen,  *Cause  I  must  not  think  to  many  you. 
I  dare  not.  Sir:  Tlie  step  betwixt  your  honour 
And  nay  poor  humble  state 

Cha,  1  will  descend  to  thee» 
And  buoy  thee  up. 

Zen.  ril  sink  to  th'  oentre  first. 
Why  woukl  your  lordship  marry,  and  confine 

that  pleasure 
You  ever  nave  had  freely  cast  upon  you  ? 
Take  heed,  my  lord ;  this  marrying  is  a  mad 

matter: 
lighter  a  pair  of  shackles  will  hang  on  you» 
And  quieter  a  quartane  fever  find  you. 
If  you  wed  me,  I  must  enjoy  you  only : 
Your  eyes  must  be  called  home;  your  tnoughts 
in  cages,  [bound ; 

To  sing  to  no  ears  then  but  mine;  your  heart 
The  Custom,  that  your  youth  was  ever  nursM 
Must  be  forgot ;  I  shall  forget  my  duty  else,  [in. 
And  how  that  will  appear 

Clod.  We'll  talk  of  that  more. 

Zen.  Besides,  I  tell  ye,  I  am  naturally. 
As  all  young  women  are,  that  shew  like  hand- 
acme,  [strous. 
Exceeding  proud;  being  commended,  mon- 
Of  ao  unqtiiet  temper,  seldom  pleasM, 
UnlcM  it  be  with  infinite  observance ;  [angred, 
Wliich  you  were  never  bred  to.    Once  well 


As  every  cross  in  us  provokes  that  passion. 
Like  a  sea,  I  roll,  toss,  chafe  a  whole  week  after : 
And  then,  all  mischief  I  can  think  upon ; 
Abusing  of  your  bed  the  least  and  poorest. 
I  tell  you  what  you'll  find:  And,  in  these  fits. 
This  little  beauty  you  are  pleas'd  to  honour. 
Will  be  so  chang'd,  so  alter'd  to  an  ugliness. 

To  such  a  vizaro- Ten  to  one,  I  die  too; 

Take't  then  upon  my  death,  you  murder'd  me. 

Clod,  Away,  away,  foc»l!  why  dost  thou 

proclaim  these,  [other? 

To  prevent  that  in  me  thou  hast  chosen  in  an« 

Zen.  Him  I  have  chosen  I  can  rule  «nd 

master. 

Temper  to  what  I  please ;  you  are  a  great  one. 

Of  too  strong  will  to  bend ;  I  dare  not  venture. 

Be  wise,  my  lord,  and  say  you  were  well  coun- 

sel'd ; 
Take  money  for  my  ransom,  and  foreet  me ; 
*Twill  beboth  safe  and  noble  for  your  honour : 
Andjwheresoe'er  my  fortunes  shall  conduct  me. 
So  worthy  mentions  I  shall  render  of  you. 
So  virtuous  and  so  fair 

Clod.  You  will  not  marry  me? 

Zen,  I  do  beseech  your  honour  be  not  angry 
At  what  I  say ;  I  cannot  love  you,  dare  not; 
But  set  a  ransom  for  the  flower  you  covet. 

Clod.  No  money,  nor  no  prayers,  shall  re- 
Not  all  the  art  you  have.  [deem  that, 

Zen.  Set  your  own  price.  Sir.  [me! 

Clod.  Go  to  your  wedding;  never  kneel  to 

When  that's  done,  you  are  mine ;  I  will  enjoy 

you.  [Custom, 

Your  tears  do  nothing;  I  will  not  lose  my 

To  cast  upon  myself  an  empire's  fortune. 

Zen.  My  mind  shall  not  pay  this  Custom,''  ' 
cruel  man  I  U^^' 

Clod,  Your  body  will  content  me :  rh  look 
for  ybu.  [^Exii. 

Enter  Charino  and  servants  in  black;  cover • 
ing  the  place  tcith  blacks.    , 

Char.  Strew  all  your  wither'd  flowers,  your 

autumn  sweets. 
By  the  hot  sun  ravbhed  of  bud  and  beauty. 
Thus  round  about  her  bride-bed !  hang  those 

blacks  there. 
The  emblems  of  her  honour  lost !  All  joy. 
That  leads  a  virgin  to  receive  her  lover. 
Keep  from  this  place :  All  fellow-maids  that 

bless  her,  [her: 

And  blushing  do  unloose  her  zone,  keep  from 
No  merry  noise,  nor  lusty  songs,  be  heard  here. 
Nor  full  cuijs  crown'd  with  wine  make  the 

rooms  giddy :  [nour ! 

This  is  no  masque  of  mirth,  but  murder'd  ho« 
Sing  mournfully  that  sad  epithalamion 
I  gave  thee  now ;  and,  prithee,  let  thy  lute 

weep. 


*'  Zen.  My  mind  shall  not  pay  this  Custom 

Clod.  Your  body  will  content  me.]   Congrere  says, 
'  I  take  her  body,  you  her  ndnd, 

*  Which  hath  the  better  bargain?' 
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^        Song  and  dance.    Enter  Rutilio.  ^ 

Rut.  How  now?  what  Hvery^s  this?  do 
you  call  this  a  wedding? 
This  is  more  like  a  funeral. 

Char.  It  is  one, 
And  my  poor  rl.turjiter  going  to  her  grave; 
To  his  most  loaili  u  embraces,  that  gapes  for 
her.  [done.  Sir? 

Make  the  earl's  bed  ready.    Is  the  marriage 
Rut.  Yes,  they  are  knit.     But  must  this 
slubberdesuUion 
Have  her  maidenhead  now  ? 
Char.  There's  no  avoiding  it.'* 
Rut,  And  there's  the  scaffold  where  she 

must  lose  it? 
Char,  The  bed,  Sir. 

Rut.  No  way  to  wipe  his  mouldy  chaps? 
Char,  That  we  know. 
Rut,  To  any  honest  well-deserving  fellow. 
An  'twere  but  to  a  merry  cobler,  I  could  sit 

still  now, 
I  love  the  game  so  well ;  but  that  this  puck6st. 

This  universal  ruttcr Fare  ye  well.  Sir; 

And  if  you  have  any  good  pray'rs,  put  'em  for- 
ward. 
There  may  be  yet  a  remedy. 

Char,  Iwbhit;  [Exit  Rut. 

And  all  my  best  devotions  offer  to  it  ' 

Enter  Clodio  and  guard. 

Clod,  Now,  is  this  tie  dispatched  ? 

Char,  I  think  it  be.  Sir. 

Clod,  And  my  bed  ready? 

Char,  There  you  may  quickly  find.  Sir, 
Such  a  loath'd  preparation. 

Clod,  Never  grumble. 
Nor  fling  a  discontent  upon  my  pleasuri: 
It  must  and  shall  be  done.    Give  me  some 

wine. 
And  fill  it  till  it  leap  upon  my  lips ! 
Here*s  to  the  foolisn  maidenhead  you  wot  of. 
The  toy  I  must  take  pains  for ! 

Char.  I  beseech  your  lordship. 
Load  not  a  father's  love. 

Clod.  Ple<lge  it,  Charino; 
Or,  by  my  life,  I'll  make  thee  pledge  thy  last : 
And  be  sure  she  be  a  maid,  a  perfect  virgin. 


(I  will  not  have  my  expectation  doll'ii) 
Or  your  old  p^te  goes  off.     I  am  hot  and  fitrf, 
AncI  my  blood  beats  alarums  through  my  body. 
And  fancy,  high.    You  of  my  guard  retire," 
And  let  me  hear  no  noise  about  the  lodging. 
But  music  and  sweet  aire.     Now  fetch  yoor 

daughter. 
And  bid  the  coy  wench  put  on  all  her  beauties. 
All  her  enticements ;  out-blush  damask  roses. 
And  dim  the  breaking  East  with  her4>right 

cr}stals. 
I'm  all  on  fire;  away! 

Char,  And  I  am  frozen.  {^Exii, 

Enter  Zenocia  with  how  and  quiver,  an  ar^ 
row  bent;  Arnoldo  and  Ruttlio  after  her, 
armed. 

Zen,  Come  fearless  on. 

Rut.  Nav,  an  I  budfl;e  from  thee. 
Beat  me  wuh  dirty  sticks. 

Clod,  What  masque  is  this? 
What  pretty  fancy  to  provoke  me  high? 
The  beauteous   huntress?    Fairer    far  wai. 

sweeter  1 
Diana  shews  an  Ethiop  to  this  beauty. 
Protected  by  two  virgin  knights." 

Rut.  That's  a  lie, 
A  loud  one,  if  you  knew  as  much  as  I  do. 
The  guard's  dispers'd. 

Arn,  Fortune,  I  hope,  invites  us. 

Clod.  I  can  no  longer  hold;  she  polls  my 
heart  from  me. 

Zen,  Stand,  and  stand  fix*d;  move  not  a 
foot,  nor  speak  not ;  [sits. 

For,  if  thou  dost,  upon  this  point  thy  death 
Thou  miserable,  baso,  and  sordid  lecher. 
Thou   scum  of  noble  blood,    repent,    and 
speedily;  [gins. 

Repent  thy  thousand  thefb  from  helpless  vir- 
Their  innocence  betray'd  to  thy  embraces! 

Arn.  The  base  dishonour  that  thou  dost  to 
strangers. 
In  glorying  to  abuse  the  laws  of  marriage  ; 
The  iniamy  thou  hast  flung  upon  thy  country, 
f  In  nourishmg  this  black  and  barbarous  Cus- 

Clod.  My  guard!  [torn. 

Arn,  One  word  more,  and  thou  diest. 

Rut.  One  syllable 


'*  Arn.  There's  no  avoiding  it,    - 

Rut.  And  there's  the  scaffold  where  she  must  lose  it  ? 

Arn.  Ttie  l^ed,  Sir.\  Amoldo's  name  is  here  put  to  swo  speeches,  when  we  do  not  find 
him  on  the  stage,  and  which,  besides,  come  with  more  propriety  from  Charino,  to  whom  we 
have  placed  them.  , 

®7  Puckjist  ]  i.  e.  upstart.    The  puckfist,  or  puckhall,  is  a  species  of  variety  in  the  mush- 
room, and  is  filled  with  dust. 

■7  The  beauteous  huntress,  &c.]  Mr.  Theobald  reads, 

Diana  shews  an  Ethiop  to  his  beauty. 

This,  beauteouit  huntress,  fairer  far,  and  sweeter 'y 

Protected  by,  &c. 

and  says  he  has  *  ruminated  over  this  passage  an  hundred  times,  and  can  find  no  sense  in  it 
'  but  by  this  transposition,*  and  altering  the  to  this.  Without  transposition,  or  any  other  alte- 
ration than  that  of  the  pointing  (in  which  all  the  old  copies  arc  extremely  licentious)  w«  think 
the  passage  is  rendered  perfect  sense,  and  very  poetical. 
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That  tends  to  ;iiiy  thing,  but  *  I  beseech  you,' 
AikI,  '  as  Tou*re  gentlemen,  tender  my  case,* 
And  I  will  thrust  my  javelin  down  thiy  throat. 
Thou  dog-whdp,  thou !  [pion ! 

Poot  upon  thee,  what  should  I  call  thee  ?  Fbm- 
Thou  kiss  my  lady  ?^  thou  scour  her  chambei^ 

pot. 
Thou  hare  a  maidenhead?  a  motley  coat, 
YoQ  great  blind  fool.     Farewell,    and  be 

hangpd  to  you. 
Lose  no  tnne,  lady. 

Am.  Pray  take  your  {Measure,  Sir  j 
And  so  we*ll  take  our  leaves. 

Zen.  We  are  determined. 
Die,  before  yield. 

Am.  Honour,  and  a  fair'grav«? 

Zen.  Before  a  lustful  bed !  So  for  our  for- 
tunes, [prithee,  try. 

Rut.  Du  cat  a  whee/^  good  count!  Cry, 

Oh>  what  a.  wench  hast  thou  lost!  Cry,  you 

great  booby.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Charino. 

Clod.  And  is  she  gone  then?  am  I  dis- 
honoured thus,  fmah  answer? 
Cozen'd  and  baiBed?  My  guard  there!  No 
My  guard,  I  say!  Sirrahj  you  knew  of  this 
plot?  '  [vilbin. 
Where  are  my  guard?  1*11  have  your  life,  you 
You  politic  old  tliief! 

Ckar.  Heaven  send  her  far  enough. 


Enter  Guard, 

And  let  mepay  the  ransom ! 

Guard.  Did  your  honour  call  us? 

Clod.  Post  every  way,  and  presently  recover 
The  two  Strang  gentlemen,  and  the  ^  lady. 

Guard.  This  day  was  married.  Sir? 

Clod.  The  same. 

Guard.  Wesaw'em 
Making  with  all  main  speed  to  the  port. 

Clod.  Away,  villains  f  \Bx.  Guard. 

Recover  her,  or  I  shall  die.    Deal  truly  -y 
Didst  not  thou  know? 

Char.  By  all  that's  good,  I  did  not. 
If  your  honour  mean  their  flight,  to  say  I 
erievi  for  that,  [please. 

Will  be  to  lie :  You  may  handle  me  as  you 

Clod.  Be  sure,  with  all  the  cruelty,  with 
all  the  rigor;  [sure 

For  thou  hast  robb*d  me,  villian,  of  a  treou 

Enter  Guard. 
How  now  ?  ^  [ready  for  'em. 

Guard.  They're  all  aboard;    a  bark  rode 
And  now  are  under  sail,  and  past  recovery. 
Clod.  Rig  me  a  ship  with  all  the  speea  that 
may  be ;  •  fther, 

I  will  not  -lose  her!  TTiou,  her  most  false  fa*' 
Shalt  go  along;  and  if  I  miss  her,  hear  me, . 
A  whole  day  will  I  study  to  destroy  thee. 
Char.  1  shidl  be  joyful  of  it;  and  soyou*ll 
find  me.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   IL 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Manuel  du  Sosa  and  Guiomar. 

Man.  T  HEAR  and  see  too  much  of  him, 

-■       and  that 
Compels  me,  madam,  though  unwillingly. 
To  wish  I  had  no  unck's  part'in  him ; 
And,  much  I  fear,  the  comfort  of  a  son 
You  will  not  long  enjoy. 

Gut.  Th  not  my  fault. 
And  therefore  from  his  guilt  my  innocence 
Cannot  be  tainted.     Since  his  fathers  death, 
(Peace  to  his  soul!)  a  mother's  pray*rs  and 

care 
Were  never  wanting  in  his  education. 
His  childhood  I  pass  o'er>  as  bein^  brought  up 
Under  my  wing;  and,  growing  ripe  for  study, 


I  overcame  the  tenderness  and  joy 
I  had  to  look  upon  him,  and  provided 
The  choicest  masters,  and  of  greatest  name. 
Of  Salamanca,  in  all  liberal- arts 
To  train  his  youth  up.'' 

Man.  1  must  witness  that. 

Gut.  How  there  he  prosper'd,  to  the  admi* 
ration 
Of  all  that  knew  him,  for  a  general  scliolar. 
Being  one  of  note  before  he  was  a  man. 
Is  still  remembered  in  that  academy. 
From  thence  I  sent  him  to  the  emperor's  court; 
Attended  like  his  father's  son,  and  there 
Maintained  him  in  such  bravery  and  height. 
As  did  become  a  courtier. 

Man.  *Twa8  that  spoiPd  him ; 
.  My  nephew  had  been  hap^y,  but  ibr  that. 


*•  Du  cat  a  whee.  good  count  {]  'Tis  verj'  much  out  of  character,  that  an  Italian* to  a« 
Italian  should  talk  Welch,  in  his  merriment;  neither  of  whom  iu  all  probability  ever  heard  a 
syllable  of  that  language.  Theobald.  /  .,       . 

We  are  well  assured  this  is  not  Welch.  Du  cat  o*  nee,  in  that  language,  signifies;  ^  God  • 
'bless,  or  save  you;*  i.e.  a  usual  i^odeof  bidding  farewell;  from  which,  probab^tfas&$>A. 
corrupt  reading.  .  pH-i"'  .'  ; 

'»  Of  Salamanca  in  all  liberal  ctrfs,  ^^W'  ' ' 

Man.  To  train  hisyofUh  up. r*5'^.^.      * 

I  mutt  witness  /Aaf.}  Manuel  is  here  made  to  speak  before  hi$  time.    The  lirst  he<» ;-.' 
mistich  is  the  close  of  Guiomars  speech,  as  Mr.  Seward  likewise  observed  to  mc     Th^hald.     . 
Vol.  L  X  i  \       * 
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The  court's  a  school,  iudecd,  in  which  some 

few 
Learn  virtuous  principles;  but  most  forget 
Whatever  they  brought  thither  good  and 

honest. 
Trifling  is  there  in  practice;  serious  actions 
Are  obsolete  and  out  of  use.    My  nephew 
Had  been  a  happy  man,  had  he  ne'er  known 
What*s  there  in  grace  and  fashion. 

Gtd.  I  have  heard,  yet. 
That,  while  he  liv*d  in  court,  the  emperor 
Took  notice  of  his  carriage  and  good  parts ; 
The  grandees  did  not  scorn  his  company ; 
And  oi  the  greatest  ladies  he  was  held 
A  complete  gentleman. 

Man.  He,  indeed,  danc*d  well : 
A  turn  o'  th*  toe,  with  a  lofty  trick  or  two 
To  argue  nimbleness,  and  a  strong  back. 
Will  ffo  far  with  a  madam.    *Ti8  most  true. 
That  he's  an  excellent  scholar,  and  he  knows 

it; 
An  exact  courtier,  and  he  knows  that  too ; 
He  has  fousht  thrice,  and  come  off  still  with 
Which  he  forgets  not.  [honour, 

Gui.  Nor  have  I  much  reason 
To  grieve  his  fortune  that  way. 

Man.  You  are  mistaken. 
Prosperity  docs  search  a  gentleman's  temper, 
More  than  his  adverse  fortune.  I  have  known 
Many,  and  of  rare  parts,  from  their  success 
In  private  duels,  raised  up  to  such  a  pride, 
And  so  transformed  from  what  they  were, 
that  all  [in  them. 

That  lov'd  them  truly  wish'd  they  had  fallen 
I  need  not  write  examples;  in  your  son 
'Tis  too  apparent;  for  ere  don  Duarte 
Made  trial  of  his  valour,  he,  indeed,  was 
Admir'd  for  civil  courtesy ;  but  now 
He's  swoln  so  high,  out  of  his  own  assurance 
Of  what  he  dares  do,  that  he  seeks  occasions. 
Unjust  occasions,  grounded  on  blind  passion. 
Ever  to  be  in  quarrels,  and  this  makes  him 
Shunn'd  of  all  fair  societies. 

Gui.  'Would  it  were 
In  my  weak  pow'r  to  help  it!  I  will  use. 
With  my  entreaties,  th'  authority  of  a  mother. 
As  you  may  of  an  uncle,  and  enlarge  it 
With  your  command,  as  being  a  governor 
To  the  great  king  in  Lisbon. 

Enter  Duarte  and  his  Page. 

Man.  Here  he  comes: 
Wearcimseenj  observahim. 

Dua.  Boy. 

Page.  My  lord.  [I  struck, 

Dua.  What  saitli  the  Spanish  captain  that 
To  my  bold  challenge? 

Page,  He  refus'd  to  read  it. 

Dua,  Why  didst  not  leave  it  there? 


Page.  I  did,  my  lord : 
But  to  no  purpose ;  for  he  seems  more  wiUipg 
To  sit  down  with,  the  wrongs,  than  to  rqwir 
H  is  honour  by  the  sword.  He  knows  too  wdl. 
That  from  your  lordship  nothing  can  be  got 
But  more  blows  and  disgraces. 

Dua,  He's  a  wretch, 
A  miserable  wretch,  and  all  my  fury 
Is  lost  upon  h  im.  Holds  the  maiquff,  appointed 
I'  th'  honour  of  Hippolyta? 
Page,  'Tis  broke  off. 

Dua.  The  reason?  C^F 

Page.  This  was  one;  they  heard  voiir  lord- 
Was,  ny  the  ladies'  choice,  to  lead  the  dance; 
And  therefore  thc^,  too  well  assur'd  how  fitf 
You  would  out-shine  'em,  nve  it  o'er,  and  said 
Th^r  would  not  serve  for  Toils  to  set  you  oflL 

Vua.  They  at  their  best  are  such,  and  ever 
Where  I  appear.  [shall  be, 

.  Man.  Do  you  note  his  modesty? 
Dua.  But  was  there  nothing  else  pretended? 
Page.  Yes;  .[?**^^» 

Young  don  Alonzo,  the  great  captain  s  na- 
Stood  on  comparisons. 
Dua,  With  whom? 
Page.  With  you ; 
And  openly  proiess'd  that  all  precedence. 
His  birth  ana  slate  consider'd,  was  due  to  him  p 
Nor  were  your  lordship  to  contend  with  one 
So  far  above  you. 

Dua,  I  look  down  upon  him  [slave; 

With  such  contempt  and  scorn,  as  on  my 
He's  a  name  only,  and  all  good  in  him 
He  must  derive  from  his  peat  grandsircs' ashes: 
For  had  not  their  victonous  acts  bequeath'd 
His  titles  to  him,  and  wrote  on  his  forehead, 
*  This  is  a  lord,'  he  had  liv'd  miobserv'd 
By  any  man  of  mark,  and  died  as  one    [me? 
Amongst  the  common  rout    Compare  with 
*Tis  giant-like  ambition ;  I  know  him. 
And  Know  myself:  That  man  is  truly  noble. 
And  he  may  justly  call  that  worth  his  owti,** 
Which  his  deserts  have  purchas'd.     I  oould 
wish  [kinsmen 

My  birth  were  more  obscure,  my  friends  and 
Of  lesser  pow'r,  or  that  my  provident  £aither 
Had  been  like  to  that  riotous  emperor 
That  chose  his  belly  for  his  only  heir; 
For,  being  of  no  family  then,  and  poor. 
My  virtues,  wheresoe'er  1  liv'd,  should  make 
That  kingdom  my  inheritance. 
Gui.  Strange  self-love! 
Dua.  For  if  1  stu^lied  the  country's  laws, 
I  should  so  easily  sound  all  their  depth. 
And  rise  up  such  a  wonder,  that  the  pleaders* 
That  now  are  in  most  practice  and  esteem. 
Should  8tar\x  for  want  ofclients.  If  I  travell'd* 
Like  wise  Ulysses,  to  sec  men  and  manners, 
I  would  return  in  act  more  knowing,  than 


*»  And  he  may  justly  call  that  worth  his  own. 

Which  his  deserts  have  purchas  d \\  This  sentiment  is  evidently  founded  on  Horace. 


Quasitam  meriiis. 


'  Snme  supcrhiam 


Tfieolald. 
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Homer  oonld  fitncy  him.    If  a  physician^ 
So  oft  1  woaki  restore  dea^-wounded  men» 
That,  where  I  liv*d,  Galen  should  not  be 

nam'd; 
And  he,  that  join*d  again  the  scattered  limbs 
Of  torn  Hipp(Mvtitt,  should  be  forgotten. 
I  coald  teach  C5vid  courtship,  how  to  win 
A  Julia,  and  enjoy  her,  though  her  dow*r 
Were  all  the  sun  gives  light  to :  And  for  arms 
Were  the  Persian  host,  that  drank  up  rivers, 

added 
To  the  Turks  present  pow*rs,  I  could  direct. 
Command,  and  marshal  them. 

Man*  And  yet  you  know  not 
To  rule  yourself;  you  would  not  to  a  boy  else. 
Like  Plautus*  bramrt,  boast  thus. 

Bum.  All  I  SD^, 
In  act  I  can  make  good. 

Gm.  Why  then,  being  master 
Of  such  and  so  ^ood  parts,  do  you  destroy  them 
With  self-opinion ;  or,  like  a  rich  miser. 
Hoard  up  the  treasures  you  possess,  imparting 
Nor  to  yourself,  nor  others,  the  use  of  them  ? 
They  are  to  you  but  like  enchanted  viands. 
On  which  you  seem  to  feed,  yet  pine  with 

hunger; 
And  diose  so-rare  perfections  in  my  son. 
Which  would  make  others  happy,  render  me 
A  wretched  mother. 

Man,  You  are  too  insolent; 
And  those  too-many  excellencies,  that  feed 
Your  pride,  torn  to  a  pleurisy,  and  kill 
That  which  should  nourbh  virtue.    Dare  you 

think. 
All  blessings  are  conferr'd  on  you  alone? 
You're  gronly  oosenM ;  theje*s  no  good  in  yon. 
Which  others  have  not.  Are  you  a  scholar  ?  so 
Ate  many,  and  as  knowing.   Are  you  valiant  ? 
Waste  not  that  courage  then  in  brawls,  but 

spend  it 
r  th*  wars,  in  service  of  your  king  and  country. 

Ihta,  Yes,  so  I  might  be  general :  No  man 
That's  worthy  to  command  me.  [lives 

Man.  Sir,  in  Lisbon,. 
I  am ;  and  vou  shall  know  it.    Every  hour 
I  am  troabled  with  complaints  of  your  beha- 

vionr 
From  men  of  all  conditions,^'  and  all  sects. 
And  my  authority,  which  you  presume 
Will  bear  you  out,  in  that  you  are  my  nephew. 
No  longer  shall  protect  you ;  for  I  vow. 
Though  all  that's  past  I  'pardon,  I  will  punbh 
The  next  fault  with  as  much  severity 
As  if  you  were  a  stranger;  rest  assur'd  on't. 


Gui,  And  by  that  love  you  should  bear,  or 
that  duty 
You  owe  a  mother,  once  more  I  command  you 
To  cast  this  haughtiness  off;  which  if  you  do^ 
All  that  is  mine  is  yours :  If  not,  expect. 
My  pray'rs  and  vows  for  your  conversion  only. 
But  never  means  nor  favour. 

lEx.  Man.  and  Gui. 
Dua.  I  am  tutor*d 
As  if  1  were  a  child  still !  The  base  peasants 
That  fear  and  envy  my  great  worth,  have 

done  this ; 
But  I  will  Bnd  them  out:  I  will  abroad.^* 
Get  my  disguise.     I  have  too  long  been  idle; 
Nor  will  1  curb  my  spirit;  I  was  Dom  free. 
And  will  pursue  the  course  best  liketh  me. 

{^Exeunt. 

Enter  Leopold,  sailors,  and  Zenocia* 

Leap.  Divide  the  spoil  amongst  you ;  this 
I  onlj^  challenge  for  myself.  \mx  captive 

Sail,  You  have  won  her,  niv'd 

And  well  deserve  her.    Twenty  years  I  nave 
A  burgess  of  the  sea,  and  have  oeen  present 
At  many  a  desperate  fight,  but  never  saw 
So  small  a  bark  with  such  incredible  valour  ^ 
So  long  defended,  and  against  such  odds; 
And  by  two  men  scarce  arm*d  too. 

Leop.  "Twas  a  wonder.  [taken. 

And  yet  the  courage  they  expressM,  being 
And  tneir  contempt  of  deatn,  wan  more  uj)on 
me  [thmks 

Than  all  they  did  when  they  were  free.    Me- 
I  see  Ihem  yet,  when  they  were  brought 

aboard  us, 
Disann*d  and  ready  to  be  put  in  fetters; 
How  on  the  sudden,  as  if  they  had  sworn 
Never  to  taste  the  bread  of  servitude,    [virsin 
Both  snatching  up  their  swords,  and  from  this 
Taking  a  farewell  only  with  their  eyes. 
They  leap*d  into  the  sea. 

Sail.  Indeed,  'twas  rare.  FI  fcar'd 

Leop,  It  wrought  so  much  on  me,  that,  but 
The  great  ship  that  pursu*d  \is,  our  own  safety 
^  Hina  ring  my  charitable  purpose  to  *em, 
'  I  would  have  took  *em  ui),  and  with  their  lives 
Thw  should  have  had  tneir  liberties. 

Zen.  Oh,  too  late ; 
For  they  are  lost,  for  ever  lost  I 

Leop.  Take  comfort ; 
*Tis  not  impossible  but  that  they  live  yet; 
For,  when  they  left  the  ships,  they  w^ere  within 
A  league  o'  th'  shore,  and  with  such  strength 
I  and  cunning 


**  From  men  of  all  conditions,  and  all  sexes]  Mr.  Sympson  proposes  reading  sects;  which 
we  think  the  proper  word,  and  therefore  have  inserted.    Mr.  Theobald,  in  his  ^ition,  reads. 
From  them  of  all  conditions,  and  all  sexes. 

A*  /  will  o*  board ;]  But  he  has  not  been  talking  of  any  vessel  provided  for  his  passaf^.  I 
suspect,  the  poets  intended  no  more  than  (on  his  bemg  tutor* d  so,  as  he  calls  it)  that  he  should 
exprr«s  a  resolution  of  quitting  his  country  and  going  abroad.  Sympson, 

We  believe  Mr.  Sympson  s  word  is  right,  but  not  his  acceptation  of  it.  Duarte  means, 
fm\j  leaving  the  house,  '  to  find  out  the  base  peasaats*  he  is  incensed  against.  Hb  calling 
for  his  disguise  is  a  proof  that  this  is  his  meaning. 
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Thty,  swimming,  did  delude  the  rising  bil- 
lows, [other 
With  one  hand  making  way,  and  with  the 
Their  bloody  swords  advanc*d,  threat* nine  the 
sea-gods  [off; 
With  war,  unless  they  brought  them  safely 
That  I  am  almost  confident  they  live. 
And  you  again  may  see  them.  ' 

Zen.  In  that  hope 
I  brook  a  wretched  being,  till  I  am 
Made  certain  of  their  fortunes ;  but,  th^  dead. 
Death  hath  so  many  doors  to  let  out  life,*' 
I  will  not  long  survive  them. 

Leop.  Hope  the  best ; 
And  let  the  courteous  usage  you  haye  found. 
Not  usual  in  men  of  war,  persuade  you 
To  tell  me  your  condition. 

Zen.  You  know  it ;  [me. 

A  captive  my  fate  and  your  pow'r  have  made 
Such  I  am  now ;  but,  what  I  was,  it  skills  not; 
For,  they  being  dead,  in  whom  I  only  live, 
I  dare  not  challenge  family,  or  country ; 
And  therefore.  Sir,  enquire  not:  Letitsuffice> 
1  am  your  serv'ant,  ana  a  thankful  servant 
(If  you  will  call  that  so,  which  is  but  duty) 
J  ever  will  be;  and,  my  honour  safe, 
(Which  nobly  hitherto  you  have  prcserv'd) 
No  slavery  can  appear  in  such  a  form. 
Which,  with  a  masculine  constancy,  I  will  not 
Boldly  look  on  and  suffer. 

Xeop.  You  mistake  jne: 
That  you  are  made  my  prisoner,  may  prove 
The  birth  of  your  good  fortune.     I  do  find 
A  winning  language  in  your  tongue  and  looks  -, 
Nor  can  a  suit  by  you  mov'd  be  deny'd ; 
And,  therefore,  of  a  prisoner  you  must  be 
The  victor's  advocate. 

Zen.  To  whom? 

■Leop.  A  lady ; 
In  whom  all  graces,  that  can  perfect  beauty. 
Are  friendly  met.    I  erant  that  you  are  fair; 
And,  had  1  not  seen  her  before,  perhaps, 
1  might  have  sought  to  you. 

Zen.  This  I  hear  gladly.  [you 

Leop.  To  this  incomparable  lady  I  will  give 
(Yet,  being  mine,  you  are  already  hers) ; 
And  to  serve  her  is  more  than  to  be  free. 


At  least,  I  think  so.   Ana  wtien  you 

her,  [brought  you 

If  you  will  please  to  think  on  him  mu 
To«uch  a  happiness,  for  so  her  bounty  [ever 
Will  make  you  think  her  service,  you  shrfl 
Make  me  at  your  devotion. 

'  Zen.  All  I  can  do. 
Rest  you  assur'd  of. 

Leop.  At  night  1*11  present  you; 
Till  when,  I  am  your  guard. 

Zen.  Ever  your  servant!  [^ExeunL 

Enter  Arnoldo  and  Rutilio. 

Am.  To  what  are  we  reserv'd  I 

Rut.  Troth,  *tis  uncertain.  fitind  fdr. 
Drowning  we  have  *scap*d  miraciuously,  and 
For  ought  I  know,  for  hanging.    31oncy  we 

have  none, 
Nor  e'er  are  like  to  have,  *tis  to  be  doubted. 
Besides,   we're  strangers,  wondrous  hungry 

strangers;  ; 
And  charity  growing  cold,  and  miracles  ceas- 
Without  a  coniuror's  help,  I  cannot,  find  [in^ 
When  we  shall  eat  again. 

Am.  These  are  no  wants, 
If  put  in  balance  with  Zenocia*s  loss: 
In  that  alone  all  miseries  are  spoken! 
Oh,  my  Kutilio,  when  I  think  on  her,  , 
And  that  which  she  may  suSsr,  bein^  a  cap- 

tive>  ' 

Then  I  could  curse  myself;  almost  thoie  powr't 
That  send  me  from  tile  fury  of  the  ocean.** 

Rut.  You've  lost  a  wife,  indeed,  a  £iii  and 
chaste  one ;  [man. 

Two  blessings,  not  found  often  in  one  wo» 
But  she  may  oe  re(5over*d :  Questionless, 
The  ship  that  took  us  was  of  Portu^ ; 
And  here  in  Lisbon,  by  some  means  or  other. 
We  may  hear  of  her. 

Am.  In  that  hope  I  live. 

Rut.  And  sol  do:  But  hope  isa  poor  salad 
To  dine  and  sup  widi,  after  a  two-days'  fiut 
Ha^e  you  no  money  left?  [too. 

Am.  Not  a  denier.  [&shion. 

Rut.  Nor  any  thing  to  pawn?  'tis  now  in 
Having  a  mistress,  sure  you  should  not  be 
Without  a  neat  hbtorical  shirt.*^ 


*3  Death  hath  so  many  doors  to  let  out  lifei]  * 

Mille  vice  mortis, 
As  Virgil  says  in  his  JEneis.  Tlieolald. 

*♦  Then  I  could  curse  myself,  aliniost  those  powers 

That  send  me  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean.']  Mr.  Theobald  alters  send  to  fencd\  Mr. 
Seward  proposes  savd,  and  Mr.  Sympson  ser\^d.  The  first  of  these  gentlemen  says,  '  "Hic 
'  powers  did  not  send  Arnoldo  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean,  but  protected  him  from  it  A 
strange  assertion  :  They  protected  him  from  this  fury,  by  sending  him  to  land.  We  have  not 
disturbed  the  text;  but  believe  the  alteration  of  one  letter  would  restore  the  original  lection; 
an  r  for  an  «  ; 

almost  those  powers 

That  rend  me  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean ; 

this  being,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  perfect  sense,  much  more  poetical  than  send,  or  either 
of  the  other  .wprds  proposed. 

*5  Having  a  mistress,  sure  yon  should  not  he 
'     Without  a  neat  hii>torical  shirt.']  This  is  an  obscure  epithet  to  us  at  this  time  of  dar* 
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Am.  For  shame. 
Talk  not  so  poorly. 

Rut,  I  must  talk  of  that 
Necessity  prompts  us  to ;  for  beg  I  cannot;. 
N«r  am  I  made  to  creep  in  at  a  window. 
To  filch  to  feed  me.  Something  must  be  done. 
And  suddenly,  resolve  on't 

Enter  Zahulon  and  a  Servaht, 

Am.  What  are  these? 

Rut.  One,  by  his  habit,  is  a  Jew. 

Zab.  No  more : 
Thou'rt  sure  that's  he  I 

Set.  Most  certain. 

Zah.  How  long  is  it 
Since  first  she  saw  him? 

Ser,  Some  two  hours. 

Zab.  Begone; 
Let  me  alone  to  work  him. 

Rut.  How  he  eyes  you ! 
Now  he  moves  towards  us :  In  the  devil's  name. 
What  would  he  with  us? 

Am.  Innocence  is  bold ; 
Nor  can  I  fear. 

.    Zab.  That  you  are  poor,  and  strangers, 
I  easily  perceive. 

Rut.  But  that  you'll  help  us. 
Or  anv  of  vour  tnbe,  we  oare  not  hope,  Sir. 

ZflSf.  Why  think  you  so? 

Rut.  Because  you  are  a  Jew,  Sir ; 
And  courtesies  come  sooner  from  the  devil 
Than  any  of  your  nation. 

Zub.  We  are  men. 
And  have,  like  you,  compassion,  when  we 

find 
Fit  subjects  for  our  bounty;  and,  for  proof 


[Exit  Set. 


That  we  dare  give,  and  Ireely,  (not  to  you. 
Sir ;  ramasM ; 

Pray  spare  your  pains)  there's  gold :  dtand  not 
'Tis  current,  I  assure  you. 

Rut.  Take  it,  man ! 
Sure,  thy  gpod  angel  is  a  Jew,  and  comes 
In  his  own  shape  to  help  thee.    I  could  wish 
Mine  would  appear  too,  like  a  Turk,    [aow^ 

Am.  I  thank  you ; 
But  yet  must  teU  you,  if  this  be  the  prologue 
To  any  bad  act  you  would  have  me  practise, 
I  must  not  take  it. 

Zab.  This  is  but  the  earnest 
Of  that  which  is  to  follow ;  and  the  bond. 
Which  you  must  seal  to  for't,  is  jomt  advance- 
ment. 
Fortune,  with  all  that's  in  her  pow'r  to  give. 
Offers  herself  up  to  jou :  Entertain  her. 
And  that  which  pnnces  have  kneel'd  for  in 
Presents  itself  to  you.  [vain. 

Am.  'Tis  above  wonder.  [lation 

Zah.  But  far  beneath  the  truth,  in  my  re- 
Of  what  you  shall  possess,  if  you  embrace  it* 
There  is  an  hour  in  each  man's  life  appointed 
To  make  his  happiness,  if  then  he  seize  it  ;*• 
And  this  (in  which,  beyond  all  expectation. 
You  are  invited  to  your  good)  is  yours. 
If  you  dare  follow  me,  so;  if  no^  hereafler 
Expect  not  the  like  offer.  [Exit. 

Am.  'Tis  no  vision. 

Rut.  'Tis  gold,  I'm  sure. 

Am.  We  must,  like  brothers,  share; 
There's  for  you. 

Rut.  By  this  lisht,  I'm  ^ad  I  have  itr 
There  are  few  gallants  (for  men  may  be  such^ 
And  yet  want  gold ;  yea,  and  sometimes  silver) 

Mr.  Sympson  conjectured  to  me,  that  it  might  [>ossibIy  have  been  a  neat  rhetorical  tkirt,  t.  e. 
a  movmg,  persuasive  one;  neatness  being  a  main  recommendation  to  the  ladies.  I  have  not 
presumed  to  alter  the  text.  The  Poets,  perhaps,  might  mean  no  more  than  a  shirt  neatlj 
wrou^t,  with  some  story  express*d  in  it ;  as  we  have  at  this  day  damask  table-cloths  witn 
si^es,  encampments,  cannons,  &c.  by  way  of  decoration.  Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald's  explanation  of  this  passage  is  very  right;  and  I  praise  his  judgment  for 
ret^nms  the  okl  reading,  though  it  be  at  the  expence  of  my  own  correction.  Jasper  Maine, 
in  his  C\ij  Match,  act  li.  scene  ii.  b  full  to  this  purpose.  Aurelia,  speaking  of  her  waiting 
woman,  says, 

*  She  works  religious  petticoats ;  for  flowers 

*  She'll  make  church-histories;  her  needle  doth 

*  So  sanctify  my  cushionets,  besides, 

*  My  smock-sleeves  have  such  lioly  embroideries, 
<  And  are  so  learned,  that  I  fear  in  time 

*  All  my  apparel  will  be  quoted  by 
'  Some  pure  instructor.' 

Tis  true,  the  person  here  mention'd  is  an  high-flown  Puritan,  but  that  is  no  objection ;  what 
the  passage  is  brought  to  prove  (and  it  proves  it  sufficiently)  is,  that  hictorical'shirts  were  then 
in  very  high  fashion ;  the  only  difference  was,  that  the  saints  adorn'd  theirs  only  with  religioos 
stories,  while  the  wicked  flourished  theirs  with  either  sacred  or  profime  ones.  *  Sympson. 

**  There  is  an  hour  in  each  man's  life  appointed 

To  make  his' happiness^  if  then  he  seize  it.}  How  much  more  nobly,  and  more  poetically, 
is  this  sentiment  expressed  by  Shakespeare  in  his  Julius  Caesar! 

'  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

'  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortime; 

'  Omitted,  all  the  voyaj^  of  their  life, 

'  Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  misery.*  Theobald. 
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But  would  receive  such  favours  from  the  devil, 
Thou^  he  appeartul  like  a  broker,  and  de- 
Six^  i' the  hundred,  [manded 

Am.  Wherefore  should  I  fear 
Some  plot  upon  my  life?  'tis  now  to  me 
Kot  worth  trie  keeping.    I  will  follow  him : 
Farewell !  Wish  mc  good  fortujae  5  we  shall 
Again,  1  doubt  not.  [meet 

Rut.  Or  I'll  ne'er  trust  Jew  more, 

[Exit  Amoldo. 
Nor  Christian  for  his  sake.  Plasue  o'  my  stars ! 
How  long  might  I  have  walk'd  witnout  a 
cloak,  [tune? 

Before  I  should  have  met  with  such  a  for- 
We  ekler  brothers,  though  we  are  proper  men,  • 
Ha'  not  the  luck ;  ha'  too  much  oeard,  that 
spoils  us ;  -  [do  now  ? 

The  smooth  chin  carries  all.    What  s  here  to 

Enter  Duarte,  Alonzo,  and  a  Page. 

Dua.  1*11  take  you  as  I  find  you. 

Alon.  That  were  base; 
You  see  1  am  unarm'd. 

Dua.  Out  with  your  bodkin,*^  [it. 

Your  pocket-dagger,  your  stiletto;  out  with 
Or,  by  thb  hand,  I'll  kill  you.  Such  as  jou 
Have  studied  the  undoing  of  poor  cutlers,  [are 
And  made  all  manly  weapons  out  of  fashion : 
You  carry  poniards  to  murder  men,  [nour. 
Yet  dare  not  wear  a  sword  to  guard  your  ho- 

Rut.  That's  true,  indeed,     upon  my  life 
this  gallant 
Is  brib'd  to  repeal  banbh*d  swords. 

Dua.  ril  shew  you 
The  difference  now  between  a  Spanish  rapier 
And  your  pure  Pisa.** 

Aion,  Let  me  fetch  a  sword ; 
Upon  mine  honour  I'll  return. 

Dua.  Not  so.  Sir.  [take  this. 

Alon,  Or  lend  me  yours,  I  prey  you,  and 

Rut.  To  be  disgrac'd  as  you  are }  no,  I  thank 
Spite  of  the  fashion,  while  I  hve,  I  am  [you : 


Instructed  to  go  arm'd.  What  folly  *tts 
For  you,  that  are  a  man,  to  put  yourself 
Into  your  enemy's  mercy. 

Dua.  Yield  it  quickly,  [you  i 

Or  I'll  cut  off  your  hand,  and  now  dissrace 
Thus  kick  and  oafRe  you :  As  you  Hke  this. 
You  may  asain  prefer  complaints  azainst  me 
To  my  uncle  and  my  mother,  and  men  think 
To  make  it  good  with  a  poniard. 

Alon.  I  am  paid 
For  being  of  the  fashion. 

Dua.  Get  a  sword 
Then,  if  you  dare  redeem  your  repulmtion ; 
You  know  I  am  easily  found.   I'll  add  this  tut 
To  put  you  in  mind.  [it, 

nut.  You  are  too  insolent. 
And  do  insult  too  much  on  the  advantage 
Of  that  which  your  unequal  weapon  gave  you. 
More  than  ^rour  valour. 

Dua.  This  to  me,  you  peasant^ 

Thou  art  not  worthy  of  my  foot,  poor  fellow  ; 

*Tb  scorn,  not  pity,  makes  me  mve  thee  Itfs :  ' 

Kneel  down  and  thank  me  for  t    Uow?  60 

you  stare?  [a  apod  one  ; 

Rut.  I  have  a  sword.  Sir,  you  shall  find  i 
This  is  no  stabbing  guard. 

Dua.  Wert  thou  thrice  arm'd. 
Thus  yet  I  durst  attempt  thee» 

Rut.  Then  have  at  you ;  lEighi. 

1  scorn  fo  take  blows. 

Dua.  Oh!  I'm  slain!  {Falls. 

Page.  Help!  murder!  murder! 

Alon.  Shift  for  yourself;  you  are  dead  dw; 
You've  kill'd  the  governor's  nephew. 

Page.  Raise  the  streets  there*  C*^^?^ 

Alon.  If  once  you  are  beset,  yoa  caonot 
Will  you  betray  yourself? 

Rut.  Undone  for  ever! 

[Exe.  Rut.  and  Ahmxc. 

Enter  Officers. 
I  Qffi.  Who  makes  thTS  outcry? 


*7  Out  with  yotir  bodkin.]  A  bodkin  was  the  ancient  term,  it  is  imagined,  for  41  ximo// 
dagger.    Gasooigne,  speaking  of  Julius  Caesar,  says, 

*  At  last,  with  bodkins  dub'd  and  doust  to  death, 
'  All,  all  his  glory  vanish'd  with  his  breath.* 

In  the  margin  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  ed.  1()14,  it  is  said,  that  Caesar  was  slain  with  hodkuu ; 
and  in  the  Muse's  Looking  Glass,  by  Randolph,  1(538, 

'  Apho.  A  rapier's  but  a  bodkin. 
*  DeiL  And  a  bodkin 
'  '  Is  a  most  dang'rous  weapon :  Since  I  read 
'  Of  Julius  Caesar's  death,  I  durst  not  venture 

*  Into  a  taylor's  shop,  for  fear  of  bodkins.* 

Agam,  Hamlet  says, 

*  When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

*  With  a  bare  bodkin.*  Steeoens. 

*•  Andyour  pure  Pisa."]  The  Pisa  and  Provent  sword  blades  never  were  in  any  estimation. 
Those  of  Turky,  Toledo,  and  the  steel  tempered  in  the  water  of  the  Ebro,  were  eminent  for 
their  goodness,  and  consequently  bore  a  price.  The  epithet  I  have  substituted  {,poof\  for  the 
corrupted  one,  shews  that  contempt  which  Duarte  would  express  for  a  Pisa  rapier.    Theobald 

Pure  is  right,  and  means  a  mere  Pisa.  Duarte's  speech  explains  bodkin,  and  confirms  Mr. 
SteevcRs's  note.    Indeed,  the  whole  scene  turns  upon  it. 
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Page,  Oh,  my  lord  is  murderM! 
This  way  he  took  j  make  after  him.    Help, 
lielp  there !  [Exit  Page, 

2  Ojfi,  *Tis  don  Doarte. 

1  Qfi.  Pride  has  got  a  fall!  [makers. 

He  was  still  in  quarreb,  scom*d  us  jpeace- 
And  all  our  bill-authority ;  now  h'as  paid  for' t : 
You  ha'  met  with  your  match.  Sir,  now. 

Bring  off  his  body. 
And  bear  it  to  the  governor.    Some  pursue 
The  murderer;  yet  if  he  'scape,  it  skills  not; 
Were  I  a  prince,  I  would  reward  him  for't  : 
He  has  rid  the  citf  of  a  turbulent  beast ; 
There's  few  will  pity  him :  But  for  his  mother 
I  truly  grieve,  indeed;  she's  a  gpod  lady. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Gmomar  and  Servants. 

GhL  He's  not  i'  th'  iiouse  ? 
Ser.  No,  madam. 
Gut.  Haste  and  seek  him ; 
Go  all>  and  every  where;  I'U  not  to-bed. 
Till  you  return  him.    Take  away  the  lights 
too;  [fws; 

The  moon  leods  me  too  much,  to  find  my 
And  those  devotions  1  am  to  pay. 
Are  written  in  my  heart,  not  in  this  book ; 

[Kneels. 
And  I  jhall  read  them  there,  without  a  taper. 

[Ex.  Ser. 

Enter  Rutilio. 

Rut.  I  am  pursued ;  all  the  ports  are  stopt 
too; 
Not  any  hope  to  escape;  behind,  before  me. 
On  either  side,  1  am  b^et.    Curs'd  Fortune! 
My  enemy  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  land  too; 
Redeem'd  from  one  affliction  to  another! 
'Would  I  had  made  the  greedy  waves  my  tomb. 
And  died  obscure  and  innocent ;  not  as  Nero, 
Smear'd  o'er  with  blood.     Whither  have  my 

fears  brought  me? 
I  am  KOt  into  a  house ;  the  doors  all  open ; 
This,  oy  the  largeness  of  the  room,  the  hang- 
ings. 
And  other  rich  adornments,  glist* ring  through 
The  sable  mask  of  night,  says  it  belongs 
To  one  of  means  and  rank.    No  servant  stir- 
Mnrmnr,  nor  whisper  ?  f  ring  ? 

Gui.  Who's  that? 

Rut.  By  the  voice, , 
This  is  a  woman. 

Gui.  Stephano,  Jaspar,  Julia  I 
Who  waiu  there  ? 

Rut.  Tis  the  lady  of  the  house; 
rU  fly  to  her  protection. 

Gui.  Speak,  what  are  you?        [wretched. 

Rut.  Of  all  that  ever  breath'd,  a  man  most 

Gui.  I'm  sure  you  are  a  man  of  most  ill 
manners; 
You  could  not  with  so  little  reverence  else 
Press  to  my  private  chamber.  Whither  would 
Or  what  do  you  seek  for  ?  [you  ? 

Rut.  Gracious  woman,  hear  roe! 
I  am  a  stranger,  and  in  that  I  answer 


All  your  demands,  a  most  unfortunate  stranger, 
Tliat,  caird  unto  it  by  my  enemy's  pride. 
Have  left  him  dead  i'  th*  streets.    Justice 

pursues  me. 
And,  for  that  life  I  took  unwillingly. 
And  in  a  fiiir  defence,  I  must  lose  mine. 
Unless  you  in  your  charity  protect  me. 
Your  house  is  now  my  sanctuary ;  and  the  altar 
I  gladly  would  take  hold  of,  your  sweet  mercy. 
By  all  that's  d<ar  unto  you,  by  your  virtues. 
And  by  your  innocence,  that  needs  no  for- 
Take  pity  on  me !  fgiveness. 

Gut.  Are  you  a  Cistilian  ? 

Rut.  No,  madam ;  Italy  claims  my  birth* 

Gut.  I  ask  not 
With  purpose  to  betray  you ;  if  you  were 
Ten  thousand  times  a  Spaniard,  the  nation 
We  Portugals  most  hate,  I  yet  would  save  you, 
I f  it  lay  in  my  pow'r.  Lift  up  these  hangings ; 
Behind  my  bed's  head  there  s  a  hollow  place. 
Into  which  enter.    So ;  but  from  this  stir  not. 
If  th'  officers  come,  as  you  expect  they  will  do : 
I  know  they  owe  such  reverence  to  my  lodg- 
That  they  will  easily  give  credit  to  me,  [inp. 
And  search  no  further. 

Rut.  The  bless'd  saints  pay  for  me 
The  infinite  debt  I  owe  you ! 

Gui.  How  he  quakes !  [fort ; 

Thus  far  I  feel  his  heart  beat.     Be  of  com- 
Once  more  I  give  my  promise  for  your  safety. 
All  men  are  subject  to  such  accidents. 
Especially,  the  valiant ;  and  who  knows  not. 
But  that  the  charity  I  afford  this  stranger 
My  only  son  elsewhere  may  stand  in  need  of? 

Enter  Officers  and  Servants  with  the  hody  ^ 
Duarte. 

1  Ser.  Now,  madam,  if  your  wisdom  ever 
could 

Raise  up  defences  against  floods  of  sorrow. 
That  haste  to  overwhelm  you,  make  true  use  of 
Your  great  discretion. 

2  Ser.  Your  only  son. 
My  lord  Duarte,  's  sbin. 

1  Ojffi.  His  murderer, 
Pursu'd  by  us,  was  by  a  boy  discovered 
Ent'ring  your  house,  and  tfiat  induced  us 
To  press  into  it  for  his  apprehension. 

Gui.  Oh! 

1  Ser,  Sure  her  heart  is  broke. 

Offi,  Madam! 

Gui.  Standoff! 
My  sorrow  is  so  dear  and  precious  to  me. 
That  you  must  not  partake  it;  suffer  it. 
Like  wounds  that  do  bleed  inward,  to  dis- 
patch me ! 
Oh,  my  Duarte,  such  an  end  as  this 
Thy  pride  long  since  did  prophesy;  tho\i  art 

dead. 
And,  to  increase  my  misery,  thy  sad  mother 
Must  make  a  wilful  shipwreck  of  her  vow. 
Or  thou  fall  unreveng'd.    My  soul's  divided ; 
And  piety  to  a  son,  and  true  performance 
Of  hospitable  duties  to  my  guest. 
That  are  to  others  angels,  are  my  furies. 
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Vengeance  knocks  at  my  heart,  but  my  word 

jjiv'n 
Denies  the  entrance :  Is  no  medium  left, 
But  that  I  must  protect  the  murderer. 
Or  suffer  in  that  faith  he  made  his  altar? 
Motherly  love,  give  place;  the  fault  made 
this  way,  *  [ness. 

To  keep  a  vow,  to  which  high  Hcav*n  is  wit- 
Heav*n  may  be  pleased  lo  pardon ! 

Enter  Manuel,  Doctors  and  Surgeons, 

Man,  Tis  too  late ; 
He's  gone,  past  all  recovery :  Now  reproof 
Were  but  unseasonable,  when  I  should  give 
And  yet  remember,  sister [comfort ; 

GuL  Oh,  forbear!  [body. 

Search  for  the  murderer,  and  remove  the 
And,  as  you  think  fit,  give  it  burial. 
Wretch  that  1  am,  uncapable  of  all  comfort! 
And  therefore  I  intreat  my  friends  and  kins- 
folk. 
And  you,  my  lord,  for  some  space  to  forbear 
Your  courteous  visitations. 

Man,  We  obey  you. 

[^Exeunt  with  the  hody^ 

Manet  Guiomar, 
sRut.  My  spirits  come  back ;  and  now  Oe- 
Her  place  again  to  Hope.  [spair  resigns 

Gut,  WhateV  thou  art. 


To  whom  I  haire  giv  n  means  of  life,  to  wit- 
ness 
With  what  religion  I  have  Icept  my  promise. 
Come  fearless  forth;  but  let  thy  face  beco- 

ver*d. 
That  I  hereafter  be  not  forcM  to  know  thee; 
For  motherly  affection  may  return. 
My  vow  once  paid  to  Heav*n.    Thou  hast 

taken  from  me 
The  respiration  of  my  heart,  the  light     [me. 
Of  my  swoPn  eyes,  in  his  Hfe  that  tiMtam'd 
Yet,  my  word  giv'n  to  save  you,  I  make  good, 
Beomse  what  you  did  was  not  done  with  ma- 
lice.^ [you 
You  are  not  known ;  there  is  n9  mark  aoovt 
That  can  discover  you;  let  not  fear  betray 
you.                                                      [me, 
With  all  convenient  speed  you  pan,  fly  fiom 
That  I  may  never  see  Vou ;  and  that  want 
Of  means  may  be, no  let  unto  your  joumev. 
There  are  a  hundred  crowns.     You're  at  the 
And  so  farewell  for  ever.               [door  now. 

Rut,  Let  roe  first  fall 
Before  your  feet,  and  on  them  par  the- duty 
I  owe  your  goodness:  Next,  all  bTefisH^n  on 
you,    ^  p'oo. 

And  Heav*n  restore  the  joys  I  have  bczvft 
With  full  encrease  hereafter!  Living,  be 
The  goddess  sty  I'd  of  hospitality.       \Exeun(. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Leopold  and  Zenocta. 

Xeoj). TILING  off  these  sullen  clouds;  you 

'  •'•      are  enter'd  now 
Into  a  house  of  joy  and  happiness; 
I, have  prepared  a  blessing  tor  you. 

Zen,  Tnank  you : 
My  state  would  rather  ask  a  curse! 

Leop,  You're  peevish,    [us'd  those  means. 
And  know  not  when  you  are  friended.    I've 
The  lady  of  this  house,  the  noble  lady, 
.  Will  take  you  as  her  own,  and  use  you  gra^ 
ciously.  [beauty ; 

Make  much  of  what  you're  mistress  of,  that 
Expose  it  not  to  such  betraying  sorrows : 
When^u  are  old,  and  all  those  sweets  hang 
wither'd. 

Enter  Servant, 

Then  sit  and  sigh 

ZerL  My  autumn's  not  far  off. 

Leop,  Have  you  told  your  lady? 

Ser,  Yes,  Sir;  I  have  told  her 
Both  of  your  noble  service,  and  your  present. 
Which  she  accepts. 

J^op,  I  should  be  blest  to  see  her.    , 

Ser.  That  now  you  cannot  do :  She  keeps 
her  chamber. 


Not  well  disposed,  and  has  deny'd  all  visits. 
The  majd  I  have  in  charge  to  receive  from 
So  please  you  render  her.  [you, 

Leop.  With  all  my  service. 

But  fain  I  would  have  seen 

Ser.  'Tis  but  your  patience; 
No  doubt,  she  canriot  but  remember  noblv. 
Leop,  These  three  years  I  have  lov'd  this 
scornful  lady, 
And  follow'd  her  with  all  the  truth  of  ser- 
vice; [me 
In  all  which  time,  but  twice  she  has  honour'd 
With  sight  of  her  blest  beauty.    When  you 
please.  Sir,                                       Hady, 
You  may  receive  your  charge;  and  tell  your 
A  gentleman  whose  life  is  only  dcdicat^i 
To  her  commands,  kisses  her  beauteous  hands. 
And,  fair  one,  now,  your  help:  You  may  re- 
member 
The  honest  courtesies,  since  you  were  mine, 
I  e\er  did  your  modesty.    You  shall  be  near 

her; 
And  if  sometimes  you  name  my  8er\iceto  her. 
And  tell  her  with  what  nobleness  I  love  her. 
Twill  be  a  gratitude  I  shall  remember. 
.  Zen.  U'hat  in  my  pow'r  lies,  so  it  be  ho- 
nest  

Leop.    I  ask  no  more. 

Ser.  You  mu5t  alpng  with  u>e,  fair. 
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Leop,  And  so  I  leif«  yoo  two|  but  to  a  for- 
tune 
Too  happy  for  my  fiite:  YooshaUeii|oyher.** 

SCENE  U. 

Enier  ZMbuhm  and  Servants, 

Eab.  Be  quick,  be  quick}  out  with  the 

banquet  there !  ^^  [fuller : 

These  scents  are  dull;  cast  richer  on,  and 

Scent  overy  place.    Where  have  you  plac*d 

the  music  ? 

Ser.  Here  th^  stand  ready.  Sir. 

Zo^.Tiswelf.    Be  sure 
The  wines  be  lusty,  high,  and  full  of  spirit. 
And  amber'd  alL 

Ser.  They  are. 

Zab.  Give  fur  attendance. 
In  the  best  trim  and  state  make  ready  all. 
I  shall  eome  presently  again. 

[Banquet  set  forth 

9  Ser.  We  shall.  Sir.  Eait  Zab. 

What  preparation's  this?  Some  new  device 
My  laay  has  in  hand. 

1  Ser,  Oh,  prosper  it. 

As  long  as  it  carries  ^;ood  wine  in  the  mouth. 
And  good  meat  with  it !  Where  are  all  the  rest? 

2  Ser.  They  are  ready  to  attend.     [Music. 
I  Ser.  Sure,  some  great  person ; 

They  would  not  make  this  nuny  else. 
S  Ser.  Hark,  the  music 

Enter  Zabulon  and  Amolde. 

It  win  appear  now,  certain;  here  it  comes. 
Now  to  our  places. 

Arn.  Whither  will  he  lead  me? 
What  invitation's  this?  to  what  new  end 
Are  these  fair  preparations?  a  rich  banquet. 
Music,  and  every  place  stuck  with  adornment. 
Fit  for  a  prince's  welcome !  What  new  game 
Has  fortune  now  prepar*d,  to  shew  me  happy. 
And  thea  again  to  sink  me?  *Tis  no  illusion; 
Mine  eyes  are  not  deceiv*d,  all  these  are  reaL 
What  wealth  and  sUte! 

Zab.  Will  you  sit  down  and  eat,  Sir? 
These  carry  little  wonder,  they  are  usual ; 
But  you  sKall  see,  if  you  be  wise  to  observe  it. 
That  that  will  strike  indeed,  strike  with  amaze- 
meDt: 


Then,  if  you  be  a  manl-^This  foir  health  to 
you.  [I  was  never 

Ann.  What  shall  I  see?  I  pledge  you.  Sir. 
So  buiy'd  in  amazement ! 

Zah.  You  are  so  still  t 
Drink  freely. 

Am,  The  very  wines  are  admirable!  [tion. 
Good  Sir,  give  me  but  leave  to  ask  this  ques- 
For  what  great  worthy  mau  are  these  prepared  ? 
And  why  do  you  bring  me  hither  ? 

Zah.  They  arc  for  you,  Sir : 
And  under-value  not  the  worth  you  carry. 
You  are  that  worthy  man  s  Think  well  of  these. 
They  shall  be  more,  and  greater. 

Am,  Well,  blind  Fortune,  [pleas'd 

Thou  hast  the  prettiest  changes,  when  thou'rt 
To  play  thy  game  out  wantonly——* 

Zah.  Con^e,  be  lusty. 
And  awake  yow  spirits. 

Am.  Good  Sir,  do  not  wake  me,  [servants 
For  willingly  I'd  die  in  this  dream.  Pray  whose 
Are  all  these  that  attend  here? 

Zah.  They  are  yours; 
They  wait  on  you. 

Am.  I  never  yet  remember 
I  kept  such  faoes,  nor  that  I  was  ever  able 
To  maintain  so  many. 

Zajb,  Now  you  are,  and  shall  be. 

Am.  You'll  say  this  house  is  mine  too? 

Zah.  Say  it?  swear  it. 

Am.  And  all  this  wealth? 

Zah.  This  is  the  least  you  see.  Sir. 

Am.  Why,  where  has  this  been  hid  these 
thirty  years? 
For,  certainly,  I  never  found  I  was  wealthy 
*Till  this  hour;  never  dreamM  of  house,  and 
servants :  [a  poor  gentleman. 

I  had  thought  I  had  been  a  younger  brother, 
I  may  eat  boldly  then  ? 

Zah.  *Tis  prepar'd  for  you.  f  cate: 

Am.  The  taste  is  perfect,  and  most  deli- 
But  why  for  me?  Give  me  some  wine:  I  do 
I  feel  it  sensibly,  and  I  am  here,         Qlrink, 
Here  in  this  glorious  (Jace :  I  am  bravd^  ut'd 
.too.  (little; 

Good  gentle  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  think  a 
For  either  I  am  much  abus'd 


Zab.  Strike,  music; 
And  sing  that  lus^  song.'i 


[Music,  song^ 


*•  And  so  I  leave  you  two  :  hut  to  ajbrtune 

Too  happy  for  my  fate:  you  shall  enjoy  her.]  Mr.Sympson,  with  his  usual  fondpess 
for  alteration,  cavils  at  this  passage,  and  for  her  reads  here.  Till  this  gentleman  made  Leopold 
talk  downright  nonsense,  he  said,  sensibly  enough,  *.  I  leave  you  to  a  better  fortune  than  fate 
*  aOows  me;  the  enjoyment  of  Hippolyta's  presence.* 

•  ^  Out  with  the  banquet  tkereT}  A  banqun  is  set  out  in  about  eight  lines  after  this,  as  we 
find  by  the  marginal  direction.  The  oldest  folio  in  1647,  vvhen  this  play  was  first  printed,  has 
it,  out  wiih  /^bucket  there:  and  then  it  must  relate  to  the  vessel  that  held  the  oerfumes.  I 
only  mention  the  variation  of  the  copies;  for  as  the  sense  of  the  text  is  not  affected,  'tis  no 
matter  which  of  the  words  we  espouse.  Theobald. 

'*  And  sing  that  lusty  song."}  Lusty,  at  first  view,  may  seem  an  odd  epithet  appropriated 
to  music ;  but  it  means  that  wanUm,  invigorating  song,  inciting  to  amorous  pleasures.  So, 
before;  in  this  very  play. 


V«t.L 


No  merry  noise,  nor  lusty  songs,  he  heard  here: 
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Am,  Bewitchin|; harmony! 
SuFc^  I  am  turn*d  into  another  creature. 

Enter  Hippolyta, 

Happy  and  blest;  Amoldo  was  mifortunate. 
Ha,  bless  mine  eyes !  what  precious  piece  of 
To  pozc  the  world?  [nature 

Zah.  I  tokl  you,  you  would  see  that 
Would  darken  these  poor  preparations. 
What  think  you  now  ?  Nay,  rise  not,  *tis  no 

Am.  *Ti9  more;  'tis  miracle  [vision. 

Hip,  You  are  welcome.  Sir. 

Am,  It  speaks,  and  entertains  me;  still 
more  glorious !  [stirs  me ! 

She  is  warm,  and  this  is  flesh  here:  now  she 
Bless  me,  what  stars  are  there? 

ITtp.  May  I  sit  near  you?  [hold. 

Am,  No,  you're  too  pure  an  object  to  be- 
Too  excellent  to  look  upon,  and  live; 
I  must  removes 
.   Zah,  She  is  a  woman.  Sir. 
Fie,  what  faint  heart  is  this? 

Arn,  The  house  of  wonder!  [happy? 

Zah,  Do  not  you  think  yourself  now  truly 
You  have  the  abstract  of  all  swe^ness  by  you. 
The  precious  wealth  youth  labours  to  arrive  at. 
Nor  IS  she  less  in  honour,  than  in  beauty; 
Ferrara's  royal  duke  is  proud  to  call  her 
His  best,  hU  noblest,  and  most  happy  sister; 
Fortune  has  made  her  mistress  of  herself. 
Wealthy,  and  wise,  without  a  pow'r  to  sway 
Wonder  of  Italy,  of  all  hearts  mistress,  [her; 

Am.  And  all  this  ii> 

Zah.  Hippolyta,  the  beauteous. 

Hip,  You  are  a  poor  slater  of  my  fortunes. 
Too  weak  a  chronicle  to  speak  my  blessings. 
And  leave  out  that  essential  part  of  story 
I  am  most  high  and  happy  in,  most  fortunate. 
The  acquaintance,  and  the  noble  f^lowship 
Of  this  fair  gentleman.    Pray  you,  do  not 

wonder. 
Nor  hold  it  strange  to  hear  a  handsome  bdy. 
Speak  freely  to  you^    With  your  fair  leave 
I  will  sit  by  you.  [and  courtesy, 

Arn,  I  know  not  what  to  answer. 
Nor  where  I  am,  nor  to  what  end;  consider. 
Why  do  vou  use  me  thus? 

Hip.  Are  you  angry.  Sir, 
Beoauseyou're  entertained  with  all  humanity? 
Freely  and  nobly  U8*d? 


Am.  No,  gentle  lady,  > 

That  were  uncivil ;  but  it  much  amazes  me, 
A  stranger,  and  a  man  of  no  desert. 
Should  nnd  such  floods  of  courtesy. 

Hip.  I  love  you, 
I  honour  you,  the  first  and  best  of  all  men ; 
And,  where  that  fair  opinion  leads,  'tb  usual 
These  trifles,  that  but  serve  to  set  off,  follow. 
I  would  not  have  you  proud  now,  nor  dis- 
dainful. 
Because  I  say  I  love  you>  though  I  swear  it ; 
Nor  think  it  a  stale  favour  I  flins  on  you. 
Though  you  be  handsome,  and  uie  only  man, 
I  must  confess,  I  ever  fix*d  mine  eye  on. 
And  bring  along  all  promises  that  please  us. 
Yet  I  should  hate  you  then,  despise  you,  scorn 
you ;  [son. 

And  with  as  much  contexnpt  pursue  your  per- 
As  now  I  do  with  love.   But  you  are  wiser. 
At  least,  I  think,  more  master  of  your  for- 
And  so  I  drink  your  health.  [tune; 

Am,  Hold  fast,  good  honesty ; 
I  am  a  lost  man  el^ ! 

Hip,  Now  you  may  kiss  me ; 
*Tis  the  first  kiss  I  ever  ask'd,  I  swear  to  you. 

Am.  That  I  dare  do,  sweet  lady. 

Hip,  You  do  it  well  too; 
You  are  a  master.  Sir;  that  makes  ybu  coy. 

Arn.  'Would  you  would  send  your  people 

/Tip.  Well  thought  on.  [off. 

Wait  all  without. 

Zah,  I  hope  she  is  pleas*d  throughly. 

\Ex.  Zah,  and  Serv€$Us. 

Hip.  Why  stand  you  still?  here's  ik>  man 
to  detect  you ;  [conjuring ; 

My  people  are  gone  off.    Come,  come,  leave 
The  spirit,  you  would  raise,  is  here  already ; 
Look  ooldly  on  me. 

Am.  Wnat  would  you  have  me  do?    [do? 

Hip.  Oh,  most  unmanly  question !  have  you 
Is*t  possible  your  years  should  want  a  tutor? 
1*11  teach  you :  Come,  embrace  me. 

Am.  Fy,  stand  off;  [wonder. 

And  give  me  leave,  more  now  than  e'er,  to 
A  buuding  of  so  goodly  a  proportion. 
Outwardly  all  exact,  the  frame  of  Heaven, 
Should  hide  within  so  base  uihabitants. 
You  are  as  fair  as  if  the  morning  bare  yon  j 
Imagination  never  made  a  sweeter ; 
Can  It  be  possible,  this  frame  should  suffer,'^ 


So,  again : 


Come,  he  lusty. 


And  wake  your  spirits. 

So,  towards  the  conclusion  of  Wit  without  Money: 

■  Come,  hoy,  sing  the  song  /  taught  you. 

And  sing  it  lustily. 

And,  in  the  Mad  Lover,  songs  in  this  free  strain  are  expressed  by  anollier,  but  equivalent, 
term : 

Fool.  What  new  songs,  sirrah?  ' 

Stre.    A  thousand  man,  a  thousand.  ' 

Fool.  Itching  airs. 

Alluding  to  the  old  sport,  Theohald. 

s*  Can  it  he  possible,  thisjrame  should  suffer, 
A  fid,  huilt  on  slight  affections,  fright  tht  viewer^  Though  the,wx)rd  ffffff^  be  not  ab- 
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Aady  built  on.  slight  affsctions^  fright  the 

wwer? 
Be  excdient  in  all,  as  you  are.  outward, 
The  worthy  mistress  of  those  many  blessines 
Heav*n  has  bestow'd;  make  'em  appear  still 

nobler. 
Because  they're  trusted  to  a  weaker  keeper.'^ 
Would  you  nave  me  love  you? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Arn.  Not  for  your  beauty ; 
Though,  I  confess,  it  blows  the  first  fire  in  us ; 
Time,  as  he  passes  by,  puts  out  that  sparkle. 
Nor  for  your  wealth ;  altho*  the  worla  kneel 
And  make  it  all  addition  to  a  woman ;  [to  it. 
Fortune,  that  ruins  all,  make  that  his  conquest 
Be  honest,  and  be  virtuous,  1*U  admire  yon ; 
At  least,  be  wise ;  and  where  you  lay  these  nets, 
Strow  over  'cm  a  little  modesty;  [fools. 

"Twill  well  become  your  cause,  and  catch  more 

Hip.  Could  any  one  that  lov'd  this  whole- 
some counsel,  [fonder. 
But  love  the  giver  more  ?    You  make  me 
You  have  a  virtuous  mind ;  I  want  that  orna- 
Is  it  a  nn  1  covet  to  enjoy  you?  [ment. 
If  you  imagine  Tm  too  free  a  lover, 
Aim!  act  that  part  belongs  to  you,  I  am  silent: 
Mine  eyes  shall  speak,  my  blushes  parley  with 
you ;  [ble 
I  vriti  not  touch  your  hand,  but  with  a  trem- 
Fitting  a  vestal  nun ;  not  long  to  kiss  you,^* 
But  gently  as  the  air,  and  undiscernM  too, 
I'll  steal  it  thus :  I'll  walk  your  shadow  by  you. 
So  still  and  silent,  that  it  shall  be  equal 
To  put  me  off  as  that ;  and  when  I  covet 
To  sive  such  toys  as  these 

.^^.  A  new  temptation !         .    [drop'em. 

Hip.  Thus,  like  the  lazy  minutes,  will  1 
Which  past  once  are  forgotten. 

Arm.  Excellent  vice  *  [upon  me. 

Hip.  Will  you  be  won?    Look  stedfastly 
Look  manly,  take  a  man's  affections  to  you ; 
Young  women,  in  the  old  world,  were  not 

wont.  Sir, 
To  liang  out  gaudy  bashes  for  their  beauties. 


To  ttdk  themselves  into  young  men's  afifections. 
How  cold  and  dull  you  are  I 

Am.  How  do  I  stagger!  [dom^ 

She's  wise,  as  fair;   but  'tis  a  wicked  wis- 
I'll  choke  before  T  yield. 

Hip.  Who  waits  within  there? 
Make  ready  the  green  chamber. 

Zab.  [within.]  It  shall  be,  madam. 

Arn.  I  am  afraid  she  will  enjoy  me  indeed. 

Hip.  What  music  do  you  love? 

Am.  A  modest  tongue.       [how  lumpish? 

Hip.  We'll  have  enough  of^that.     Fy,  fy. 
In  a  young  lady's  arms  thus  dull! 

Arn.  For  Heaven's  sake. 
Profess  a  little  goodness. 

Hip.  Of  what  country  ? 

Arn.  I  am  of  Rome. 

Hip.  Nay  then,  I  know  jrou  mock  me ; 
The  Italians  are  not  frighted  with  such  bug- 
Prithee,  go  in.  [bears. 

Arn.  I  am  not  well. 

Hip.  I'll  make  thee  j 
I'll  kiss  thee  well. 

Arn.  1  am  not  sick  of  that  sore.       [thtt ; 

Hip.  Upon  my  conscience,  I  must  ravish 
I  shall  be  famous  for  the  first  example : 
With  this  I'll  tie  you  first,  then  try  your 
strength.  Sir.  [abhor  thee! 

Am.  My  strength?  Away,  base  woman,  I 

I  am  not  caught  with  stales.     Disease  dwell 

with  thee!  [^Exit. 

Hip.  Are  you  so  quick?  and  have  you  lost 
Ho,  Zabulon!  my  servants!       [my  wishes? 

Enter  Zabulon  and  Servants. 

Zab.  Called  you,  madam?  [sued  for? 

Hip.  Is  all  that  beauty  scom'd,  so  many 
So  many  princes?  By  a  stranger  too  ? 
Must  I  endure  this? 

Zab,  Where's  the  gentleman  ?        [bulon ; 

Hip.  Go  presently,  pursue  the  stranger,  Za^ 

He  has  broke  from  me.    Jewels  I  have  giv'n 

him  :  [love,  my  freedom  : 

Charge  him  with  theft.    He  has  stol'n  my 


sulnte  nonsense,  yet  it  carries  on  the  fine  metaphor  of  the  following  line  so  ill,  that,  I  am  per- 
suadctl,  it  is  a  corrupt  reading;  and  that  the  original  word  was  totter;  which  perfwjtly  corres- 
ponds with  the  rest  of  the  metaphor.  Seward. 

Toiler  is  certainly  best,  but  is  unauthorized;  and  we  think  the  alteration  too  bold  to  be 
folbwcd. 

33 make  *em  appear  still  nobler. 

Because  they're  trusted  to  a  weaker  keeper.']  Mr.  Seward  thinks  this  passage  erroneous, 
nnd  that  for  weaker  we  should  read  wealthy ;  because,  as  he  urges,  Hippolyta's  wealth  is  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  Amoldo's  admiration.  The  deficiency  of  poetic  idea,  and  po\^rty 
of  argument,  in  this  reading,  assure  us  it  never  came  from  Beaumont  or  Fletcher.  MrfTheo- 
bald  adheres  to  the  old  copy,  and  supposes,  we  think  with  reason,  that  the  Poets  '  had  the 

*  words  of  the  Sacred  Writ  m  view,  of  woman  being  the  weaker  vessel-;  and  then,  says  he, 

•  the  comment  will  run  thus:  "  Be  the  worthy  mistress  of  those  blessings  which  Heaven  has 
"  bestowed ;  and  make  them  still  nobler  by  preserving  them,  as  they  are  entrusted  to  the  frailtu 
*'  and  weakness  of  a  woman." 

^  But  gently  as  the  air,  and  undiscem'd  too.]  Were  it  not  departing  from  authority,  we 
coald  wish  to  change  and  into  as,  and  read. 

But  gently  as  the  air,  as  undiscern'd  too ; 
which  surely  would  be  bvth  more  easy  and  more  elegant 
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Draw  hhn  b^ft>re  thegcnreraor,  iinpntOQ  him  \ 
Why  doist  thou  stay  ? 

Zab.  ril  teach  him  a  new  daDce« 
For  playing  fa^t  and  loose  with  such  a  lady. 
Come,  tellows,  come!  I'll  execute  your  anger^ 
And  to  the  full. 
HiP'  His  scprn  shall  feel  my  vengeance! 

[Exeunt, 
SCENE  III. 

Enter  Su^itim  and  Jaques. 
'But.  Shall  I  never  see  a  lusty  man  again? 
Jo,  Faith,  mistress,  ['em. 

You  do  so  over-labour  'em  when  you  hate 
And  90  dry-founder  'em,  they  cannot  last. 
Sul.  Where's  the  Frenchman  ? 
Ja.  A  Ins,  he's  all  to  fitters;'* 
And  lies,  taking  die  height  of  his  fhrtune 
with  a  syringe.  [mourner. 

He's  chin'd,  he's  chin'd,  good  man ;  he  is  a 
;S^/.  What  is  become  o*  th'  Dane? 
Ja.  Who,  goldly-locks  ? 
He's  foul  i'th'  couch-hole,  and  recoils  again? 
The  main-spring's  weaken'd  thvit  holds  up  his 
cock ;  [brecch'd. 

He  lies  at  the  sign  of  the  Sun,  to  be  new- 
Sul.  The  rutter,  too,  is  gone.-* 
Ja.  Oh,  that  was  a  brave  rascal; 
He  would  labour  like  a  thresher.    But  alas. 
What  thing  can  eyer  last?  He  has  been  ill- 
mew'dy  [hospital. 

And  drawn  too  soon ;  I  have  seen  him  in  the 
SuL  There  was  an  Englishman. 
Ja.  Ay,  there  was  an  Englishman;  [good. 
You'll  scant  find  any  now,  to  make  that  name 
Then*  were  those  English,  that  were  men  in* 
deed,  pire  vanish'd : 

And  would  perform  like  men ;  but  now  they 
Thejr  are  so  taken  up  in  their  own  country. 
And  80  beaten  oS  their  speed  by  their  own 
women,  [like  hacknies. 

When  they  come  here  they  draw  their  legs 
Drink,  and  their  own  devices,  have  undone 
'em.  [in  Lisbon  else ; 

Sul.  I  must  have  one  that's  strong ;  no  life 
Perfect  and  young :  My  custom  with  young 
ladies,  [else. 

And  high-fed  city-dames,  will  fall  and  break 
I  want  myself  too,  in  mine  age  to  nourish  me. 
They  are  all  sunk  I  maintain  d.  Now,  what's 

this  business? 
What  goodly  fellow's  that? 

Enter  Ruiilio  and  Officers, 
Rut.  Why  do  you  drag^  me  ? 
pox  o'  your  justice!  let  me  loose. 


1  Ojffi.  Not  so.  Sir.  j[dninkcB  cellM»» 

Rut:  Cannot  a  man  fall  into  one  of  your 

And  venture  the  breaking  on's  Deck,  yoor 
trap-doors  open. 

But  he  must  be  us'd  thus  rasoolly? 

1  Offi,  What  made  you  wand'ring 

So  late  i'th'  night?  You  know,  that  is  impti- 

sonment. 

Rut.  May  be,  I  walk  in  my  sleep. 

C(ffi,  May  be,  we'll  wake  you.         [vau1t» 

What  made  ycu  wand'ring.  Sir,  into  that 

Where  all  the  city-store,  and  the  munitioo 

lay?  (shiusfor't: 

Rut.  I  fell  into't  by  chance;  I  broke  nay 

Your  worships  feel  not  that.    I  knock'd  nay 

head  [had  it! 

Against  a  hundred  posts;  'would,  you  had 

Cannot  I  break  my  neck  in  my  own  defenee? 

2  Qffi,  This  will  not  serve ;  you  cannot  put 
it  off  so; 

Your  coming  thither  was  to  pby  the  villain. 
To  fire  the  powder,  to  blow  up  that  part  o* 

th'  city. 
Rut.  Yes,  with  my  note.    Why  were  the 

trap-doors  open? 
Might  not  you  fall,  or  you«  had  you  gone  that 
I  thouffht  your  ci^  had  sunk.  [^^y  ^ 

1  O^,  You  did  your  best.  Sir, 

We  must  presume,  to  help  it  into  the  air. 
If  you  call  that  sinking.    We  have  told  yoa 

what's  the  law; 
He  that  is  taken  there,  unless  a  magistrate. 
And  have  command  in  that  place,  presently. 
If  there  be  nothing  found  apparent  near  him 
Worthy  his  torture,  or  his  present  death. 
Must  either  pay  his  fine  for  hb  presumption 
(Which  is  six  hundred  duckets)  or  for  six  years 
Tug  at  an  oar  i'  th'  gallies.     Will  you  walk. 

Sir? 
For,  we  presume,  you  cannot  pay  the  penalty. 
Rut.  Kow  in  tl^  gillies,  after  all  this  mis- 
chief? 

2  Offi,  May  be,  you  were  drunk ;  they'll 
keep  you  sober  there.  [rascals. 

Rut.  Tug  at  an  oar?  You  are  not  arrant 
To  catch  me  in  a  pit-fall,  and  betray  me? 

Sul.  A  lusty-minded  man. 

Ja.  A  wondrous  able.  [liberty 

Sul.  Pray,  gc^ptlemen,  allow  me  but  that 
To  speak  a  few  wonls  with  your  prisoner. 
And  i  shall  thank  you. 

]  Offi.  Take  your  pleasure,  lady. 

Sul.  What  would  you  give  that  woman, 
should  redeem  you. 
Redeem  you  from  this  slavery  ? 


We 


35  Hes  all  to  fitters.]  Fitter  is  an  old  word  for  a  small  piece,  a  morsel,  %.  fragment. 
still  say.  All  to  pieces, 

3*  The  rutter,  too,  is  gone?k  I  suspect  this  word  should  be  ruttier,  which  in  French  sigjiifies 
an  old  beaten  soldier.  And  tney  have  a  phrase,  Cest  une  vieux  routtier.  He's  an  old  dog  at 
it;  meaning,  I  suppose,  at  the  g^me  that  is  here  discours'd  of.  Theobald. 

Rutter,  we  do  not  doubt,  is  the  right  word,  alluding  to  deeri  the  rutting-timet  &c.  This 
man,  by  a  cant  term,  to  denote  his  superiority,  was  nicknamed  the  Rutter,  which  is  humorous. 
"The  alteration,  imported  from  the  French,  and  unprecedented  in  our  language,  is  hard  and 
forced. 
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Rmt.  Besides  my  service, 
rd  give  her  my  whole  self;  I'd  be  her  vassal. 

Sul,  She  has  reason  to  expect  as  much, 
considering  [fort : 

The  great  sum  she  pays  for  it;  yet  take  com- 
VVhat  you  shall  do  to  merit  this,  is  easy. 
And  I  will  be  the  woman  shall  befriend  you ; 
Tis  but  to  entertain  some  handsome  ladies. 
And  young  fair  gentlewomen :  You  guess  the 
By  giving  of  your  mind  [way : 

nut.  lam  excellent  at  it; 
You  cannot  pick  out  such  another  living. 
I  imderstand  you :  Is*t  not  thus? 

Sul.  You  have  it.  [patch  *em. 

Rui,  Bring  me  a  hundred  of  'em ;  I'll  dis- 
I  will  be  none  but  yours :  Should  another  of- 
fer, [it. 
Another  way  to  redeem  me,  I  should  scorn 
What  women  you  shall  please:  I  am  mon- 
strous lusty;  [children? 
Not  to  be  taken  down:  Would  you  have 
ril  get  you  those  as  fast  and  thick  as  fly-blows. 

SuL  I  admire  him,  wonder  at  him ! 

RuL  Hark  ^ou,  lady. 
You  may  require  sometimes? 

Sul.  Ay,  by  my  fiuth. 

Rui,  And  vou  shall  have  it,  by  my  faith, 
and  handsomely. 
This  old  cat  will  suck  shrewdly!  You  have 

no  daughters? 
1  fly  at  all.     Now  am  I  in  my  kingdom. 
Tuji;  at  an  oar?  No;  tug  in  a  feather-bed, 
With  good  warm  caudles;  hang  your  bread 

azid  water. 
rU  make  vou  young  again,  believe  that,  lady; 
I  will  so  nrobbish  you ! 

SuL  Come,  follow,  officers; 
This  gendeman  is  free :  I'll  pay  the  duckets. 

Rui,  And  when  you  catch  me  in  your  city- 

^  powdering-tub 
Agjun,  boil  me  with  cabbage. 

1  Offi.  You  are  both  wam'd  and  arm'd.  Sir. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Leopold,  Hippolyta,  and  Zenocia, , 

Zen.  Will  your  ladyship  wear  thb  dressing? 
Hip,  Leave  thy  prating; 
I  caie  not  what  I  wear. 

'^  Pes  o'  this  stale  courtship  /]  To  modern  ears  this  expression  will  appear  exceedingly 
gross  and  vulgar;  but  that  it  convey'd  no  such  meaning  in  the  days  of  our  Authors,  may  be 
proved  from  aeveral  instances.  In  Shakespeare's  Love's  Labour  Lost,  act  y.  scene  ii.  the  prin- 
cess exclaims,  *  Po»  of  that  jest!'  a  mode  of  speech  that  Mr.  Theobald  was  much  offended  at. 
But,  as  a  judicious  critic,  Mr.  Farmer  observes,  there  needs  no  alarm ;  the  small  pbx  only  is 
sllnded^o.  Davison  has  a  cansonet  on  his  Lady's  Sicknesse  of  the  Poxe\  an;!  Dr.  Donne 
writes  to  his  sister,  *  At  my  return  from  Kent,  I  found  Pegge  had  the  pos^,  I  humbly  thank 
\  God,  it  hath  not  much  disfigured  her.*  It  may  be  added,  that  iht^mall-pox  is  still  spoken  of 
in  the  same  manner,  to  this  day,  in  many  parts  of  the  North  of  England.        R, 

*•  And,  us  I  were  some  new  Egyptian,  flies  meJ]  This  alludes  to  the  story  of  Potiphar's 
wife  tempting  the  patriarch  Joseph.  The  circumstances  in  the  following  lines  prove  it ;  for 
Podphar's  wife,  'us  well  known,  failing  in  her  design  of  seducing  Joseph  \o  wantonness  with 
her,  ieensed  him  to  her  husband  of  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity.        Theobald, 


Zen.  Yet  'tis  my  duty  [tion 

To  know  your  pleasure,  and  my  worst  afflic- 
To  see  you  discontented. 

Hip.  Weeping  too ; 
Prithee,  fomve  me ;  I  am  much  distemper'd. 
And  speak  l  know  not  what.    To  m^ke  thee 

amends. 
The  gown  that  I  wore  yesterday  is  .thine. 
Let  it  atone  awhile. 

Leop.  Now  you  perceive. 
And  taste  her  bounty. 

Zen.  Much  above  my  merit.  [time 

Leop,  But  have  you  not  yet  found  a  happy 
To  move  for  me  ? 

Zen,  I  have  watch'd  all  occasions ;  [not 
But,  hitherto,  without  success:  Yet,  doubt 
But  I'll  embrace  the  first  means. 

Leop,  Do,  and  prosper. 
Excellent  creature,  whose  perfections  make 
Even  sorrow  lovely ;  if  your  frowns  thus  take 
What  would  your  smiles  do?  [me. 

Hip.  Pox  o*  this  stale  courtship  1  '^ 
If  I  have  any  pow'r 

Leop.  I  am  commanded; 
Obedience  Is  the  lover's  saorifioe. 
Which  Ipay  gladly. 

Hip.  To  DC  fbrc'd  to  woo. 
Being  a  woman,  oould  not  but  tonnent  rm  : 
But  bringing,  for  my  advocates,  youth  and 

beauty. 
Set  off  with  wealth,  and  then  to  be  deny'd  too. 
Does  comprehend  all  tortures.  They  nattered 
me  [fetters, 

Tliat  said  my  looks  were  charms,  my  touches 
My  locks  soft  chains  to  bind  the  arms  of 

princes. 
And  make  them,  in  that  wish*d-for  boiidage, 

happy. 
I  am,  like  others  of  a  coarser  feature,  • 
As  weak  failure,  but  in  my  dotage  stronger. 
I  am  no  Circe;  he,  more  than  Ulysses, 
Scorns  all  my  ofier'd  bounties,  slights  my  fa« 


ny  la« 
[me. 


And,  as  I  were  some  new  Egyptian,^^'  Hies 
Leaving  no  pawn,  but  my  own  sname  behind 

him. 
But  he  shall  find,  that,  ip  my  fell  revenge, 
I  am  a  woman ;  one,  that  never  Midons 
The  rude  contemner  of  her  proner'd  sweet- 
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Enter  Zdbulon, 


Zah.  Madam,  *tb  done. 

Hip.  What's  done? 

Zah,  Th*  uncivil  stranger 
Is  at  your  suit  arrested. 

Hip.  Tis  well  handled. 

Lab.  And  under  guard  sent  to  ^  governor^ 
With  whom  my  testimony,  and  the  favour 
He  bears  your  ladyship,  have  so  prevail'd. 
That  he  is  sentcncM 

Hip.  How? 

Zab.  To  lose  his  head.  [ing  heat 

Hip.  Is  that  the  means  to  quench  the  scorch- 
Of  my  enrag'd  desires  ?  Must  innocence  suffer, 
'Cause  1  am  faulty?  Or  is  my  love  so  fatal. 
That  of  necessity  it  must  destroy 
The  object  it  most  longs  for  ?  Dull  Hippolyta, 
To  think  that  injuries  could  make  way  for  love. 
When  courtesies  were  despis*dl  that  by  his 
de^^tl  [canst  hope  for 

Thou  shpuld'st  gain  that,  which  only  thou 
While  he  is  living!  My  honour's  at  the  stake 

now. 
And  cannot  be  preserv'd,  unless  he  perish. 
The  enjoying  ot  the  thing  I  love,  I  ever 
Have  priz'd  above  my  fame:  Why  doubt  I 

now  then  ? 
One  only  way  is  lefl  me,  to  redeem  all. 
Make  ready  my  caroch  1 

Leop.  What  will  you,  madam  ? 

Hip.  And  yot  I  am  impatient  of  such  stay. 
Bind  up  my  hair!  Fy,  ^,  while  that  is  doing. 
The  law  maj  seize  his  lire !  Thus  as  I  am  then. 
Not  like  H  ippoly ta,  but  a  Bacchanal, 
My  frantic  love  transports  me.  [Exit, 

Leop.  Sure,  she's  distracted. 

Zah.  Pray  yon  follow  her;   I  will  along 

with  you :  [love 

I  more  than  guess  the  cause.    Women  that 

Are  most  uncertain ;  and  one  minute  crave, ' 

What  in  another  they  refuse  to  have. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Clodio  and  Charino. 

Clod.  Assure  thyself,  Charino,  I  am  altcr'd 
From  what  I  was:   The  tempests  we  have 

met  with 
In  our  uncertain  T0\'age  were  smooth  gales, 
Conipar'd  to  those  tne  memory  of  my  lusts 
Rais'd  in  my  conscience:  And  if  e'er  agaip 
I  live  to  see  Zcnocia,  I  will  sue 
And  seek  t*  her  as  a  lover,  and  a  ser\'ant; 
And  not  command  affection,  lU(e  a  tyrant. 
Char.  In  hearing  this,  you  make  me  young 

:^in;  [change  in  ypu, 

And  Heav'n,  it  seems,  favouring  this  good 
I  n  setting  of  a  {period  to  our  dangers, 
Gives  us  fair  hopes  to  find  that  here  in  Lis, 

bon  for. 

W^hich  hitherto  in  vain  we  long  have  sought 
I  have  rcceiv'd  assurM  intelligence. 
Such   stranj;;frs   liave  been    seen  hefc;    and 

tilor.;:!)  vet 


I  cannot  learn  their  fortunes,  nor  the  place 
Of  their  abode,  I  have  a  socd  presages 
A  fortunate  e\'ent  here. 

Clod.  There  have  pass'd 
A  mutual  interchanee  of  courtesies     ([boldly 
J^tween  me  and  the  governor:   therefore. 
We  may  presume  of  him,  and  or  hit  pow'r, 
If  we  find  cause  to  use  them ;  otherwise, 
I  would  not  be  known  liere  j  and  these  dis- 
Will  ketp  us  from  discovery.  [guises 

Enter  Manuel,  Doctor,  Arnoldo,  and  Guard. 

Char.  What  are  these?  [bound. 

Clod.  The  governor;  with  him  my  nnl. 

Char.  For  certain,  'tis  Arnoldo. 

Clod.  Let's  attend 
What  the  success  will  be. 

Man.  Is*t  possible, 
There  should  be  hope  of  his  recovery. 
His  wounds  so  many  and  so  deadly? 

Doct.  So  thev  appear'd  at  6r^;  but,  the 
blood  stopp  d, 
His  trance  forsook  him,  and,  on  better  aearch^ 
We  found  they  were  not  mortal. 

Man.  Use  all  care 
To  perfect  this  unhop*d-for  cure;  that  done. 
Propose  your  own  rewards ;  and,  till  you  shall 
Hear  further  from  me,  for  some  ends  I  have. 
Conceal  it  from  his  mother. 

Doct.  We'll  not  fail.  Sir.  [Exit. 

Man.  You  still  stand  confident  on  your  in* 
nocence.  [will  not 

Am.  It  is  my  best  and  last  guard,  which  I 
Leave,  to  rely  on  your  uncertain  mercy. 

Enter  Hippolyta,  Zabulon,  Leopold,  Ze- 
nocia,  and  two  Servants. 

Hip.  Who  bad  you  follow  me?  Go  home! 
and  you.  Sir, 
As  you  respect  me,  go  with  her! 

Am.  Zenocia! 
And  in  her  house  a  servant ! 

Char.  'TIS  my  daughter !         [Zen.  pas$€t. 

Clod.  My  love.     Contain  your  joy ;   ob- 
serve tfie  sequel.  r>*ou, 

Man.  Fy,  madam,  hqw  indecent  'tis  for 
So  far  unlike  yourself  to  be  seen  thus 
In  th*  open  streets?  Why  do  you  kneel?  pray 

you,  rise. 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  wrong  and  lots 
You  have  sustain'd,  and  the  delinquent  now 
Stands  ready  for  his  punishment. 

Hip.  Let  it  fall.  Sir, 
On  the  offender:  He  is  innocent, 
And  most  unworthy  of  these  bonds  he  weAr> : 
But  I  made  up  of  guilt. 

Man.  What  strange  turn's  this? 

Leop.  This  was  my  prisoner  once. 

Hip.  If  chastity 
In  a  young  man,  tempted  to  the  het|cht  too. 
Did  e'er  dcser\'e  reward,  or  admiration. 
He  justly  may  claim  both.  Love  to  his  pcrbon 
(Or,  if  vou  please,  give  it  a  fouler  name) 
Compefl'd  me  first  to  train  him  to  my  house  j 
^11  engines  I  rais'd  there  to  shake  his  vinuf , 
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"Which  in  th*  assault  were  useless;  he,  iin- 

mov'd  still,. 
As  if  he  had  no  part  of  haman  frailty, 
A^nst  the  nature  of  my  sex,  almost 
I  pla/d  the  rayisher.    You  misht  have  seen. 
In  our  contention » young  Apollo  fly, 
And  lovesick  Daphne  fouow  ••  All  arts  failing. 
By  flight  he  won  the  victory,  breaking  from 
My  scom*d  embraces.  The  repulse  (in  women 
Unsuflerable^  invited  me  to  practise 
A  means  to  be  revenged;  and  from  this  grew 
His  accusation,  and  the  abuse 
Of  your  still-equal  justice.    My  rage  over, 
(Thank  Heav'n)  though  wanton^  Ifound  not 

myself 
So  fiir  engag'd  to  hell,  to  prosecute 
To  th*  death  what  1  had  plotted ;  for  that  love. 
That  made  me  first  desire  him,  then  accuse 

htm. 
Commands  me,  with  the  hazard  of  myself. 
First  to  entreat  hb  pardon,  then  acquit  him. 
Man,  Whatever  you  are,  so  much  I  love 

your  virtue,  [loose 

That  I  desire  your  friendship.    Do  you  un- 
Him  from  those  bonds  you  are  worthy  of. 

Your  repentance 
Makes  part  of  sausfaction;  yet  I  must 
Severely  reprehend  you. 

L^ap,  I  am  made 
A  stale  on  all  parts!  But  this  fellow  shall 
Pay  dearly  for  tier  favour. 
Am.  My  life's  so  full 
Of  various  changes,  that  I  now  despair 
Of  any  certain  port;  one  trouble  ending, 
A  new  and  worse  succeeds  it:  What  should 

Zenocia 
Do  in  this  woman's  house?  Can  chastity 
And  hot  lust  dwell  together,  without  infec- 
tion? 
I  would  not  be  or  jealous,  or  secure; 
Yet  something  must  be  done,  to  sound  the 

depth  on't. 
That  she  lives  is  my  bliss;  but  living  there, 
A  hell  of  torments  f  There's  no  way  to  her 
In  whom  I  live,  but  by  this  door,  thro'  which 
To  me  'tis  death  to  enter;  yet  I  must 
And  will  make  trial. 


Man,  Let  me  hear  no  more 
Of  these  devices,  lady :  This  I  pardon. 
And,  at  your  intercession,  I  forgive 
Your  instrument  the  Jew  too.  wt  you  home. 
The  hundred  thousand  crowns  you  lent  the 

Towards  the  setting  forth  of  the  last  navy 
Bound  for  the  Islands,  was  a  good  then,  which 
I  balance  with  your  ill  now. 
Char.  Now,  Sir,  to  him ; 
You  know  my  daughter  nteds  it 

Hip.  Let  me  take 
A  farewell  with  mine  eye.  Sir,  though  my  lip 
Be  barr*d  the  ceremony  courtesy. 
And  custom  too,  allows  of. 

Am.  Gentle  madam, 
I  neither  am  so  cold,  nor  so  ill-bred. 
But  that  I  dare  receive  it.     You  are  un- 
guarded ; 
And  let  me  tell  3rou,  that  I  am  asham'd 
Of  mv  late  rudeness,  and  would  gladly  there^ 

rore. 
If  jrou  please  to  accept  my  ready  service. 
Wait  on  you  to  your  house. 

Hip.  Above  my  hope ! 
Sir,  if  an  angel  were  to  be  my  convoy. 
He  should  not  be  more  welcome. 

Ex.  Am.  and  Hip. 
Clod.  Now  you  know  me.        [memb'ring 
Man.  Yes,  Sir,  and  honour  you;  ever  re- 
Your  many  bounties,  being  ambitious  only 
To  give  you  cause  to  say,  by  some  one  service. 
That  I  am  not  ungrateful. 
Clod.  'TisnowoflPer'd: 
I  have  a  suit  to  you,  and  an  easy  one. 
Which  ere  long  you  shall  know. 

Man.  When  you  think  fit.  Sir ; 
And  then  as  I  command  I  will  receive  it; 
Till  then,  most  welcome.    You  are  welcome 
too.  Sir ;  [not 

*Tis  spoken  from  the  heart,  and  therefore  needs 
Much  protestation.    At  your  better  lebure 
I  will  enquire  the  cause  that  brought  you 

hither; 
r  th'  mean  time  serve  you. 

Clod.  You  out-do  me.  Sir.  lEx'ettnt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Duarte  and  Doctor. 

Duo.  \70V  have  bestow'd  on  me  a  second 
^        life.  [bettcr'd 

For  which  I  live  your  creature;   and  have 
What  Nature  fram'd  unperfect;    My  first 
being,  .  [j^*"* 

Insolent  pride  made  monstrous ;  but  this  lat- 
in learning  me  to  know  myself,  hath  taught 
Not  to  wrong  others.  [jncJ 


Doct.  Then  we  live  indeed. 
When  we  can  go  to  rest  without  alarm 
Giv'n  ev'ry  minute  to  a  guilt-sick  conscience. 
To  keep  us  waking,  and  rise  in  the  morning 
Secure  in  being  innocent :  But  when, 
In  the  remembrance  of  our  worser  actions. 
We  ever  bear  about  us  whips  and  furies. 
To  make  the  day  a  night  of  sorrow  to  us, 
Ey*n  life's  a  burden. 

Dua.  I  have  found  and  felt  it; 
But  will  endeavour,  having  first  made  peace 
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With  those  intestine  enemies,  my  rude  pas- 
sions, 
To  be  so  with  mankind.    But,  worthy  doctor. 
Pray,  if  you  can,  resolve  me  j  was  the  gentle- 
man. 
That  left  me  dead,  e'er  brought  unto  his  triaU 
Doci,  Nor  known,  nor  apprehended. 
Dua,  That's  my  grief.  [punished? 

Doct.  Why,  do  you  wish  he  iiad  been 
J}ua.  No;  [way: 

The  stream  of  my  swol'n  sorrow  runs  not  that 
For  could  I  (iud  nim,  as  I  vow  to  Heav'n 
It  shall  be  mv  first  care  to  seek  him  out, 
I  would^  with  thanks  acknowledge  that  his 
sword,  [poison'd. 

In  opening  my  veins,  which  proud  blood 
Gave  the  first  symptoms  of  true  Iiealth. 

Doct.  *Tis  in  you 
A  christian  resolution.    That  you  live 
Is  by  the  governor's,  your  uncle's,  charge 
As  yet  oonceal'd;   and  though  a  sons  loss 
never  [row. 

Was  solemntz'd  with  more  tears  of  true  sor- 
Than  have  been  paid  by  your  unequal*d  mo- 
ther 
For  your  supposed  death,  she's  not  acquainted 
With  your  recovery. 

Dua.  For  some  few  days, 
Pray,  let  her  so  continue.    Thus  disguis'd, 
I  may  abroad  unknown. 

Doct.  Without  suspicion 
Of  being  discover'd. 

Dua.  1  am  confident. 
No  moisture  sooher  dies  than  woman's  tears  ;39 
And  therefore,  though  I  know  my  mother 

virtuous. 
Yet  being  one  of  that  frail  sex,  I  purpose 
Her  further  trUl. 

Doci.  That  as  you  think  fit$ 
I'll  not  betray  you. 

Dua.  To  find  out  this  stranger. 
This  true  physician  of  my  jnind  and  manners. 

Were  such  a  blessing ^He  seem'd  poor, 

and  may,  [find  nim ! 

Perhaps,  be  now  in  want:  'Would  1  could 
The  inns  I'll  search  first,  then  the  public  stews: 
He  was  of  Itafy,  aad  that  country  breeds  not 
Precbians  that  way,  but  hot  libertines  j 
And  such  the  most  are,  'Tis  but  a  little  travel. 
I  am  unfumish'd  too :  Pray,  Mr.  Doctor, 
Can  you  supply  me? 

Doct.  With  what  sum  you  please.    ^ 


Dua.  I  will  not  be  long  absent 

Doct.  That  I  wish  too ; 
For,  till  you  have  more  sticngtb,  I  would  nat 

have  you 
To  be  too  bold. 

Dua.  Fear  not$  I  will  be  careful. 

Enter  Leopold,  Zabulon,  and  Bravo. 

Zab.  I  have  brought  him.  Sir;  a  €elkyw 
that  will  do  it. 
Though  hell  stood  in  his  way ;  ever  pie^ided. 
You  pay  him  for't 

Leop.  He  has  a  strange  aspect,  [man 

And  looks  much  like  tne  figure  of  a  hang- 
In  a  table  of  the  Passion. 

Zab.  He  transcends 
All  precedents,  believe  it;  a  flesh'd  ruffian. 
That  hath  so  often  taken  the  strappado. 
That  'tis  to  him  but  as  a  lofty  trick 
Is  to  a  tumbler.    He  hath  perus'd  too 
All  dun^ns  in  Portus^l ;  thrice  sev'n  years 
Row'd  m  the  gallies  Tor  three  several  mur- 
ders ;  [dred, 
lliough  I  presume  that  he  has  done  a  hun- 
And  'scap'd  unpunish'd. 

Leop.  lie  is  much  in  debt  to  you,        [Sir, 
You  set  him  off  so  well  What  will  you  take. 
To  beat  a  fellow  for  me,  that  thus  wiong'd 
me?** 

Bra.  To  beat  hinf,  say  you? 

Leop.  Yes,  beat  him  to  lameness; 
To  cut  his  lip  or  nose  off;  any  thing. 
That  may  disfigure  him. 

Bra.  Let  me  consider? 
Five  hundred  pistolets  for  such  a  service, 
I  think,  were  no  dear  pennyworth. 

Zab.  Five  hundred!  [c>ty» 

Why,  there  are  of  your  brotherhood  in  the 
I'll  undertake,  shall  Kill  a  man  for  twenty. 

Bra.  Kill  him?  I  think  so;  I'll  kill  any 
For  half  the  money.  [man 

Leop.  And  will  you  ask  more 
For  a  sound  beating  than  a  murder? 

Bra.  Ay,  Sir, 
And  with  good  reason ;  for  a  dog  that's  dead. 
The  Spanish  proverb  says,  will  never  bite : 
But  should  I  Deal  or  hurt  him  only,  he  may 
Recover,  and  kill  mc. 

Leop.  A  good  conclusion. 
The  obduracy  of  this  rascaLmakes  me  tender: 


39 


■  /  am  confident. 


No  moisture  sooner  dies  than  womerCs  tears  \\  Moisture  dyin^  is  stark  nonsense;  the  in- 
sertion of  a  single  letter  gives  the  true  sense,  drtes.  Sympson. 

Dies  is  not  'nonsense;'  but  rather  more  poetical  here  than  driest  the  evaporation  or  drying" 
up  of  moisture  beine,  inelaphorically,  the  death  of  it.  Dries,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  more  obvious,  and  probably  the  word  u^  by  our  Authors. 

40  jf'fif^i  ^iii  you  take.  Sir, 

To  beat  a  fellow  for  me,  that  thus  wrong  d  mef]  Thus  wrong'd  me?  The  nature  and 
quality  of  the  wroii^  are  not  in  one  syllable  premised.  The  Poets  certainly  wrote,  that  has 
wrong'd  me.  Sympson. 

The  acute  Mr.  Sympson  did  not  obser\'e  that  thus  might  refer  to  a  supposed  explanation  by 
Zubulon,  before  the  Bravo's  interview  with  Leopold, 
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1*11  run  some  other  course.    There's  your  re- 
Without  the  employment.  [ward 

Bra,  For  that,  as  you  please.  Sir.  ^me ; 
When  you  have  need  to  kill  a  man,  pray  use 
But  I  am  out  at  beating.  [JExiL 

Zab.  What's  to  be  done  then  ? 

Leop.  I'll  tell  thee,  Zabulon,  and  make 
thee  privy  [which 

To  my  most  near  designs.    This  stranger, 
Hippolyta  so  dotes  on,  was  my  prisoner 
When  the  last  virgin  I  bestow*d  upon  her 
Was  made  my  prize ;  how  he  escap'd,  here- 
after 
ril  let  thee  know;  and  it  may  be,  the  love 
He  bears  the  servant  makes  him  scorn  the 
mistress. 

Zab.  *Ti3  not  unlike;  for,  the  first  time  he 
saw  her,  [proof. 

His  looks  expressed  so  much ;  and,  for  more 
Since  he  came  to  my  lady's  house,  though  yet 
He  never  knew  her,  he  hath  practis'd  with  me 
To  help  him  to  a  conference,  without 
The  knowledge  of  Hippolyta;  which  I  pro- 
mised, [meetmg; 

Leop.  And  by  all  means  perform  it,  for  their 
But  work  it  so,  that  my  disdainful  mistress 
(Whom,  notwithstandmg  all  her  injuries, 
TTis  my  hard  fate  to  love)  may  see  and  hear 

Za^.  To  what  end.  Sir?  [them. 

Leop.  This,  Zabulon :  When  she  sees 
Who  is  her  rival,  and  her  lover's  baseness 
To  leave  a  princess  for  her  bond-woman. 
The  sight  will  make  her  scorn  what  now  she 

dotes  on. 
1*11  double  thy  reward. 

Zab.  You  are  like  to  speed  then : 
For,  I  confess,  what  you  will  soon  believe. 
We  serve  them  best  that  arc  most  apt  to  give. 
For  you,  I'll  place  you  where  you  shall  see  all. 
And  yet  be  unobserv'd. 

Leop.  That  I  desire  too.  IJExeunL 

Enter  Arnoldo. 
Am.  I  cannot  see  her  yet.    How  it  afflicts 

me. 
The  poison  of  this  place  should  mix  itself 
With  her  pure  thoughts!  'Twas  she  that  was 

commanded,  [face. 

Or  my  eyes  fail'd  me  grossly ;  that  youth,  that 
And  all  that  noble  s^veetness.     May  she  not 

live  here. 
And  yet  be  honest  still? 

Enter  Zenocia. 

Zen-  It  is  Arnoldo, 
From  all  his  dangers  free.    Fortune,  I  bless 
theel 


My  noble  husband !  how  my  joy  swells  in  mel 
But  why  in  this  place?  what  business  hath  he 

here? 
He  cannot  hear  of  me;  I  am  not  known  here. 
I  left  him  virtuous;  how  I  shake  to  think 

now?  [me? 

And  how  that  joy  I  had  cools  and  forsakes 

Enter f  above,  Hippolyta  and  Zabulon. 

This  lady  is  but  fair;  I  have  been  thought  so^ 
Without   compare  admir'd.     She    has    be- 
witched him. 

And  he  forgot 

Arn,  'Tis  she  again;  the  same,   * 
The  same  Zenocia. 

Zab.  There  they  are  together: 
i\ow  you  may  mark. 
Hip.  Peace;  let'em  parley. 
^771.  That  you  are  well,   Zenocia,  and 
once  more 
Bless  my  despairing  eyes  with  your  wish'd 

presence, 
I   thank  the  Gods!    But  that  1  meet  you 

here 

Hip.  They  are  acquainted. 
Zab.  I  found  that  secret,  madam^ 
When  you  commanded  her  go  home.     Pray 
hear  *em. 
Zen.  That  you  meet  me  here!  ne'er  blush 
at  that,  Arnoldo.  [man ; 

Your  cunning  comes  too  late :  ♦*  I  am  a  wo- 
And  one  woman  with  another  may  be  trusted. 
Do  you  fear  the  house? 

Am.  More  than  a  fear,  I  know  it^ 
Know  it  not  good,  not  honest. 

Zen.  What  do  you  here  therf? 
I'  th'  name  of  virtue,  why  do  you  approach  it? 
Will  you  confess  the  doubt,  and  yet  pursue  it^ 
'Where  have  your  eyes  been  wand  ring,  my 
Arnoldo?  '  [Fy, 

What  constancy,  what  faith,  do  you  call  this? 
Aim  at  one  wanton  mark,  and  wound  another? 
I  do  confess  the  lady  fair,  most  beauteous, 

[Leopold  places  himself  unseen  below. 
And  able  to  betray  a  strong  man's  liberty ; 
But  you,  that  have  a  love,  a  wife—: — ^You  d^ 

well 
To  deal  thus  wisely  with  me.    Yet,  Arnoldo^ 
Since  you  are  pleas'd  to  study  a  new  beauty. 
And  think  this  old  and  jll,  beaten  with  misery. 
Study  a  nobler  way,  for  shame,  to  Itrave  me :  ^ 

Wrong  not  her  honesty 

Arn.  You  have  conhrm'd  me. 
Zen.  Who,  though  she  be  your  wife,  will 
never  hinder  you ; 
So  much  1  rest  a  ser\'ant  to  your  wishes. 


**  Four  coming  cotnes  too  late^  Mr.  Theobald  proposes  reading  coining -,  which  is  prefer- 
able to  the  word  we  find  in  the  text;  but  falls  short  of  our  Authors'  strength  of  expression ; 
who,  we  do  not  doubt,  \yrote  cunning \  a  confirmation  of  which  occurs  afterwards,  in  her 
saying  he  deals  wisely  with  her. 

♦*  Study  a  nobler  way  for  shame  to  love  mc.']  A  nobler  way  to  love  her,  when  she  sus- 
.pected  that  he  had  ceased  to  love  her  at  all?  We  must  read,  to  leave  me.  The  foregoing  lino* 
sufficiently  evince  the  cenuineness  of  this  emendation.  Seward. 

Vol./  ^  /  n  \ 
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And  lore  your  loves,  though  they  be  my  de- 
structions, [in  thee; 
No  man  shall  know  me,  nor  the  share  I  have 
No  eye  suspect  I  am  able  to  prevent  yott: 
For  smce  I  am  a  slave  to  this  great  lady. 
Whom  1  perceive  you  follow 

u^m.  Be  not  blinded.  fservice: 

Zen.  Fortune  shall  make  me  useful  to  your 
I  will  speak  for  you. 

Am,  Speak  for  me?  You  wrong  me. 

Zen,  I  will  endeavour,  all  the  ways  I  am 
able,  tplease? 

To  make  her  think  well  of  you :  Will  that 
To  make  her  dote  upon  you,  dote  to  madness. 
So  far,  against  myself,  I  will  obey  you. 
But  when  that*s  done,  and  I  have  snew*d  this 
duty,  [price) 

This  great  obedience  (few  will  buy*t  at  my 
Thus  will  I  shake  bands  with  you,  wish  you 

well. 
But  never  see  you  more,  nor  receive  comfort 
From  any  thing,  Amoldo. 

Am.  You  arc  too  tender; 
I  neither  doubt  you,  nor  desire  longer 
To  be  a  man,  and  live,  than  I  am  nonest. 
And  only  yours :  Our  infinite  affections 
AbusM  us  both. 

Zab.  Where  are  your  favours  now  ? 
The  courtesies  you  shew'd  this  stranger,  ma- 
dam? 

Hip.  Have  I  now  found  the  cause? 

Zab.  Attend  it  further. 

Zeii,  Did  she  invite  you,  do  you  say? 

Am,  Most  cunningly; 
And  with  a  preparation  of  that  state 
I  was  brought  m  and  welcom'd 

Zen.  Seem*d  to  love  you  ?  [dotingly. 

Am,  Most  infinitely,  at  first  sight,  most 

Zen.  She  is  a  goodly  lady. 

Am.  Wondrous  handsome. 
At  first  view,  being  taken  im prepared. 
Your  memory  not  present  then  to  assist  me. 
She  seem*d  so  glorious,  sweet,  and  so  far  stir'd 

mo 
Nay,  be  not  jealous,  there^s  no  harm  done. 

Zen,  Prithee, 
Didst  thou  not  kiss,  Arnoldo? 

Am.  Yes,  faith,  did  1. 

Zen,  And  then 

Am.  I  durst  not,  did  not. 

Zen.  1  forgive  you  : 
Come,  tell  the  truth. 

Am,  May  be,  1  lay  with  her. 

Hip.  He  mocks  me  too,  mobt  basely. 

Zen.  Did  you,  faith  ? 
Did  you  forget  so  far? 

Am.  Con^e,  come,  no  weeping;  [that 
1  would  have  lyen  first  in  my  grave;  believe 
Why  will  you  ask  those  things  you  would  not 

hear? 
She's  too  intemperate  to  betray  my  virtues. 
Too  openly  lascivious.     Had  she  dealt 
But  with  that  seeming  modesty  she  might. 

And  flung  a  little  art  upon  her  ardor • 

But  *twas  forgot,  and  1  forgot  to  like  her. 


And  glad  I  was  deceived.    No,  my  2^ocia, 
My  first  love  here  begun,  rests  here  unreap*d 
And  here  for  ever.  [yet, 

Zen,  You  have  made  me  happy ; 
Even  in  the  midst  of  bondage  olest. 

Zab.  You  see  now. 
What  rubs  are  in  your  way. 

Hip,  And  quickly,  Zabulon,  [ly« 

ril  root  *em  out    oe  sure  you  do  this  present- 

Zab,  Do  not  you  alter  then. 

Hip,  I'm  resolute.  [£rfV  Zatuion. 

Am.  To  see  you  only  I  came  hither  last, 
Drawn  by  no  love  of  hers,  nor  base  allurco 

ments; 
For,  by  this  holy  light,  T  hate  her  heartily 

Leop,  I  am  slad  of  that;  you  have  sav'd 
me  so  much  vengeance. 
And  so  much  fear.     From  this  hour  fair  be- 
fall you  !  [redeem  you ; 

Am.  Some  means  I  shall  make  shortly  to 
*Till  when,  obser\e  her  well,  and  fit  h«r  tem- 
Only  her  lust  contemn.  [p^* 

Zen.  When  shall  1  see  you  ? 
-    Am.  I  will  live  hereabouts,  and  bear  her 

fair  still, 
''nil  I  can  find  a  fit  hour  to  redeem  you. 

Hip,  Shut  all  the  doors. 

Am,  Who's  that? 

Zen,  We  are  betray*d ; 
The  lady  of  the  house  has  heard  our  parley. 
Seen  us,  and  seen  our  loves. 

Hip,  You  courteous  gallant,  [at 

You,  that  scorn  all  1  can  bestow,  that  laugh 
Th'  afflictions  and  the  groans  I  suffer  for  you. 
That  slight  and  jeer  my  love,  contemn  the 
fortune  [you  ? 

My  favours  can  fling  on  you,  have  1  caught 
Have  I  now  foimd  the  cause  you  fool  my 

wishes? 
Is  mine  own  slave  my  bane?  I  nourish  that. 
That  sucks  up  my  content.  I'll  pray  no  more. 
Nor  woo  no  more ;  thou  shah  see,  foolish  roan. 
And,  to  thy  bitter  pain  and  anguish,  look  on 
The  vengeance  I  shall  take,  provok'd  and 
slighted;  [Zabulon! 

Redeem  her  then,  and  steal  her  hence.     Ho, 
Now  to  your  work. 

Enter  Zabulon  and  Servants,  some  holding 
Amoldo,  some  ready  with  a  coid  to  strangle 
Zenocia. 

Am.  Lady !  but  hear  me  speak  first. 
As  you  have  pity. 

Hip.  I  have  none.     You  taught  me : 
When  1  even  hung  about  your  neck,  you 
scorn'd  me. 

Zab.  Sliall  we  pluck  yet? 

Hip.  No,  hold  a  little,  Zabulon; 
rU  pluck  his  heart-strings  first.     Now  am  I 

worthy 
A  little  of  your  love? 

Aril,  I'll  be  your  servant;  [aim  at. 

Command  me  through  what  danger  you  shall 
Let  it  be  death ! 

Hip.  Be  bure,  Sir,  I  shall  (it  you. 
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Arn.  But  spare  this  virgiD !  ♦^ 

Hip,  1  would  spare  that  villain  firsts 
Had  cut  my  father's  throat 

Am.  Bounteous  lady^ 
If  in  your  sex  there  be  that  noble  softness. 
That  tenderness  of  hearty  women  are  crown'd 
for [honour ; 

Zen,  Kneel  not,  Arnoldo ;  do  her  not  that 
She  is  not  worthy  such  submission : 
I  scorn  a  life  depends  upon  her  pity.         [ger 
Proud  woman,  ao  thy  worst,  and  arm  thy  an- 
With  thoughts  as  black  as  hell,  as  hot  and 

bloody! 
I  bring  a  patience  here,  shall  make  *em  blush. 
An  innocence,  shall  out-look  thee,  and  death 
too.  [dom  to  you, . 

Arn,  Make  me  your  slave ;  I  give  my  free- 
For  ever  to  be  fettcr'd  to  your  ser\'ice ! 
'Twas  I  offended;  be  not  so  unjust  then. 
To  strike  the  innocent.    This  gentle  maid 
Never  intended  fear  and  doubt  against  you : 
She  is  your  servant;  pay  not  her  observance 
With  cruel  looks,  her  duteous  faith  with  death. 

Hip,  Am  1  fair  now?  now  am  I  worth 
your  liking? 

Zen.  Not  fair,  not  to  be  lik'd,  thou  glori- 
ous devil!  [fury! 
Thou  vamish'd  piece  of  lust,  thou  painted 

Am.  Speak  gently,  sweet,  speak  gently. 

Zen,  V 11  speak  nobly ; 
*Tis  not  the  saving  of  a  life  I  aim  at. 
Alark  me,  lascivious  woman,  mark  me  truly. 
And  then  consider,  how  I  weigh  thy  anger! 
Life  is  no  longer  mine,  nor  dear  .unto  me. 
Than  useful  to  his  honour  I  preserve  it. 
If  thou  hadst  studied  all  the  courtesies 
Humanity  and  noble  blood  are  link'd  to. 
Thou  couldst  not  have  propounded  such  a 
benefit,  [nour, 

Nor  heap'd  upon  me  such  unlook'd-for  ho- 
As  dying  for  his  sake,  to  be  his  martyr. 
*Tis  such  a  grace 

Hip.  You  shall  not  want  that  favour: 
Let  your  bones  work  miracles! 

Am.  Dear  lady, 
By  those  fair  eyes— 

' Hip.  There  is  but  this  way  left  you 
To  save  her  life 

Am.  Speak  it,  and  I  embrace  it.  py. 

Hip.  Come  to  my  private  chamber  present- 
Aiid  there,  what  love  and  1  commana r 

Am.  V\\  do  it. 
Be  comforted,  Zenocia. 

Zen.  Do  not  do  this ; 
To  save  me,  do  not  lose  yourself,  I  charge  you ' 
\  charge  you,  by  your  love,  that  love  you  bear 
me. 


That  love,  that  constant  love  you  have  twin'd 
to  me,  rem) — 

By  all  your  promises  (tabe  heed  you  keep 
Now  is  your  constant  trial !  If  thou  dost  this. 
Or  m%v'st  one  foot,  to  guide  thee  to  her  lutt. 
My  curses  and  eternal  hate  pursue  thee  I 
Kedeem  me  at  the  base  price  of  disloyal^  f 
Must  my  undoubted  honesty  be  thy  bawcl  too? 
Go,  and  entwine  thyself  about  that  body ! 
Tell  her,  for  my  life  thou  hast  lost  thine  ho- 
nour,  [basely, 

Pull'd  all  thy  vows  from  Heav'n ;  basely,  most 
Stoop*d  to  the  servile  flames  of  that  foul  wo- 
man. 
To  add  an  hour  to  me  that  hate  thee  for  it. 
Know  thee  not  again,  nor  name  thee  for  a 
husband  I 
Am.  What  shall  I  do  to  save  her? 
Hip.  How  now?  what  haste  there? 

Enter  a-  Servant. 

Ser.  The  governor,   attended  with  some 
gentlemen,  '  [ship. 

Are  newly  enter'd,  to  speak  with  your  lady- 
Hip.  Pox  o*  their  business!  Reprieve  her 
for  this  hour  5 
I  shall  have  other  time. 
Am.  Now,  Fortune,  help  us  ! 
Hip.  I'll  meet  'em  presently.  Retire  awhile 
all.  [Ex. 

Zah.  You  rise  to-day  upon  your  right  side, 
lady. 
You  know  the  danger  too,  and  may  prevent  it  -, 
And  if  you  suffer  her  to  perish  thus, 
(As  she  must  do,  and  suddenly,  believe  it. 
Unless  you  stand  her  friend)  you  know  the 

way  on'tj 
I  guess  you  poorly  love  her,  less  yohr  fortune. 
Let  her  know  nothing,  and  perform  this  mat- 
ter; 
There  are  hours  ordained  for  several  businesses. 

You  understand 

Am.  I  understand  you  bawd.  Sir, 
And  such  a  counsellor  1  never  car'd  for. 

Enter  the  Governor,  Clodio,  Leopold,  Cha- 
rino  and  attendants  at  one  door,  Hippolyta 
at  the  other. 

Hip,  Your  lordship  does  me  honour. 

Gov.  Fair  Hippolyta, 
I'm  come  to  ease  you  of  a  charge. 

Hip.  I  keep  none 
I  count  a  burden.  Sir. — And  yet  I  lie  too. 

Gov.  Which  is  the  maid?  Is  she  here? 

Clod.  Yes,  Sir ;  this  is  she,  this  is  Zenocia; 
The  very  same  I  sued  to  your  lordship  for. 


"  Rut  spare  this  virgin,  &c.]  Mr.  Theobald  reads, 
Hut  spare  this  virgin. 

Hip.  I  would  spare  that  villain. 
Had  ait  myjlathef's  throat,  first; 
an<l  says,  *  The  metre  here  is  so  defective,  that  the  transposition,  and  correction  in  the  pnint- 
*  ins,  which  I  have  made,  seem  absolutely  necessary.'     But  we  apprehend,  that,  as  the  metre 
i-  y)  frequently  licentious,  the  present  defect  does  not  warrant  tlie  change. 
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Z^.  Clodio  again?    More  misery?  more 
ruin? 
Under  what  angry  star  is  my  life  gf»vem'd? 
Gov.  Come  hither,  maid:    You  are  once 
more  a  free  woman ; 
tiere  I  discharge  your  bonds. 

Am.  Another  smile. 
Another  trick  of  Fortune  to  betray  us! 

Hip.  Why  does  your  lordship  use  me  so^ 
unnobly  ?  [man  ? 

Ae:ainst  ray  will,  to  take  away  my  bond-wo- 
Cov.  She  was  no  lawful  priie,  tnerefore  no 
bond-woman : 
She's  of  that  cbuntry  we  hold  friendship  with. 
And  ever  did ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  us'd 
With  entertainment  fair  and  courteous. 
The  breach  Df  league  in  us  gives  foul  example ; 
Therefore,  you  m^st  be  pleas'd  to  think  this 

honest. 
t)id  you  know  what  she  was? 

Leop.  Not  'till  this  instant;  [ner. 

For  had  I  known  her,  she  had  been  no  priso- 
ner. There,  take  the  maid;  she's  at  her 
own  dispose  now : 
And  if  there  be  ought  else  to  do  your  honour 
Any  poor  service  in— 

Chd.  I  am  vow'd  your  serf  ant.    [comfort ; 

Am.  Your  father  s  here  too,  that's  our  only 

And  in  a  country  now,  we  stand  free  people. 

Where  ('lodio  has  no  power.     Be  comforted. 

Zen.  I  fear  some  trick  yet. 

Arn.  Be  not  so  dcjectea.  [well,  lady. 

Gov.  You  must  not  bedispleas'd;  so,  farc- 

.  Come,  gentlemen.     Captain,  you  must  with 

I  have  a  little  business.  [me  too; 

Leop.  I  attend  your  lordship. 
Now  my  way's  free,  and  my  hope's  lord  again.** 
[Ej:eunl  all  but  Hip.  ana  Zab. 
Hip.  D'ye  jeer  me  now  ye  are  going? 

I  may  live  yet to  make  you  howl  both. 

Zah.  You  might  have  done;  you  had  power 
then; 
But  now  the  chains  are  oflF,  the  command  lost ; 
And  such  a  story  they  will  make  of  this. 

To  laugh  out  lazy  time 

Hip.  No  means  vet  left  me?  [me? 

For  now  I  burst  with  an^^er!  None  to  satisfy 
No  comfort?  no  revenge? 

Zab.  You  speak  too  late ;  [vants. 

You  might  have  had  all  these  your  useful  ser- 
I  lad  you  been  wise  and  sudden.    What  pow'r, 

or  will. 
Over  her  beauty  have  you  now,  by  violeiice 


To  constrain  his  love  ?  She  is  as  free  as  yo6  arc, 
And  no  law  can  impeach  her  liberty; 
And,  while  she's  so,  Amoldo  will  despise  you. 

Hip.  Either  my  love  or  anger  must  be  sa- 
Or  I  must  die!  [tisfied, 

Za/'.  I  hnve  a  way  would  do  it. 
Would  doit  yet;  protect  me  from  the  law. 

Hip.  From  any  thing!  Thoa  know'st  what 
power  1  have, 
What  money,  and  what  friends. 

Zab.  'Tis  a  devilish  one:  [tell  yon; 

But  sucb  must  now  be  us'd.    W^alk  in,  I'U 
And'lf  you  like  it,  if  the  devil  can  do  any 
thing 

Hip.  Devil,  or  what  thou  wilt,  so  I  be  ta« 
tisfied.  lExeunl, 

Enter  Sulpitia  and  Jaques. 

Sul.  This  is  the  rarest  and  the  lustiest  fel- 
And  so  bestirs  himself [low, 

Ja.  Give  him  breath,  mistress; 
You'll  melt  him  else. 

ShI.  He  does  perform  such  wonders > 

The  women  are  mad  on  him. 

Ja.  Give  him  breath,  I  say; 
The  man  is  but  a  man;  he  nmst  have  breath. 

Sul.  How  many  had  he  yesterday  ? 

Ja.  About  fourteen  ;  and  they  paid  bravely 

too. +5  [have  him. 

But  still  I  cry,  give  bfeath;  spare  him,  and 

Sul.  Five  ciames  to-day :  This  was  a  small 
stage; 
He  may  endure  five  more. 

Ja.  Breath,  breath,  I  cry  still; 
Body  o'me,   give  breath ;  the  man's  a  lost 

man  else. 
Feed  him,  and  give  him  breath. 

Enter  two  Gentlewomen, 

Sul.  Welcome,  gentlewomen; 
You're  very  welcome. 

1  Gent.  \Ve  hedr  you  have  a  lusty  and  well- 
complex  ion'd  fellow,  [here 
That  does  rare  tricks.    My  sister  and  myself 
,  W^ould  trifle  out  an  hour  or  two,  so  please  you. 
Sul.  Jaques,  conduct  'em  in. 
Both.  There's  for  your  courtesy. 

[P,xeunl  Ja.  and  GenL 
Sul.  Good  pay  still,  good  round  pay.    This 
happy  fellow 
Will  set  me  up  again ;  he  brings  in  gold 
Faster  than  1  have  leisure  to  receive  it. 
Oh,  that  his  body  were  not  flesh,  and  fading! 


4*  Now  my  way  s  free,  and  my  hopes.  Lords  againe.']  This  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest 
edition ;  but  as  there  is  no  making  sense  of  the  passage  in  tliis  state,  we  hare,  with  Mr.  Tlieo- 
hM,  followed  the  folio  of  l679.* 

•^5  How  many  had  he  yesterday?  * 

And  they  paid  bravely  too. 

Ja.  About  fourteen^  The  necessary  transposition  here  is  so  self-evident,  that  it 
vvnnts  no  note  in  confirmation.  The  metre  is  lame  and  defective;  and  Sulpitia  is  made  to  say 
w  hat  belongs  to  Jaques,  which  quite  destroys  the  sense.  I  decline  saying  more  upon  this  oc* 
t  ysion,  becapse,  as  the  subject  is  not  a  little  di.^solute,  pudct  his  neguittis  tmmorari.  A  proper 
rej;ard  to  decency  is  a  respect  due  to  the  readers;  and  an  editor  ever  ought  to  blush,  when  he 
t.'.kes  a  voluntary  liberty  of  offending  them.  Theobald 
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But  rU  so  pap  him  up— Nothing  too  dear 

for  him.  [Jaques? 

What  a  sweet  scent  he-has  ?  Now,  what  news, 

Ja.  He  cannot  last ;  I  pity  the  poor  man, 
I  suffer  for  him.   Two  coaches  of  young  city- 
dames, 
And  they  drive  as  the  devil  were  in  the  wheels. 
Are  ready  now  to  enter :  And  beljind  these. 
An  old  dead-palsied  lady,  in  a  litter ; 
And  she  makes  all  the  haste  'she  can.     The 
man's  lost !  [nine-pins ; 

You  may  gather  up  his  dry  bones  to  make 
But,  for  his  flesh 

Sul.  These  are  but  easy  labours ; 
Yet,  for  I  know  he  must  haTe  rest— — 

Ja,  He  must ; 
You'll  beat  him  off  his  legs  else  presently. 

Sul.  Go  in,  and  bid  him  please  himself; 
I'm  pleas'd  too. 
To-morrow's  a  new  day.     But,  if  be  can, 
I  would  have  him  take  pity  o*th'  old  lady ; 
Alas,  'lis  charitjr! 

Ja,  I'll  tell  him  all  this  % 
And,  if  he  be  not  too  fool-hardy—— 

Enter  Zalulon, 

SuL  How  now? 
What  news  with  you  ? 

Zab,  You  must  presently 
Shew  all  the  art  you  have,  and  for  my  lady. 

Sul.  She  may  command. 

Zah.  You  must  not  dream  nor  trifle. 

5W.  Which  way?  [one; 

Zab.  A  spell  you  must  prepare,  a  pow'rful 
Peruse  but  tnese  directions,  you  shall  find  all ; 
There  is  the  picture  too :  Be  quick  and  faithful. 

And  do  it  with  that  strength When  'tis 

perform'd,  [have  it. 

Pitch  your  reward  at  what  you  please,  you 

5m/.  I'll  do  my  best,  and  suddenly.  But, 
Will  you  never  lie  at  home  again  ?    f^^ark  ye, 

Zah,  £xcuse  me; 
I  have  too  much  business. yet. 

Sul,  I  am  ri^ht  glad  on't. 

2ab.  Think  on  your  business;  so,  farewell 

SuL  I'll  do  it. 

Zab.  Within  this  hour  I'll  visit  you  again. 
And  give  you  greater  lights. 

SuZ  I  shall  observe  you. 
This  brines  a  brave  reward ;  bravely,  I'll  do  it. 
And  all  tnc  hidden  art  I  have,  express  in't. 

[^Exeunt  at  both  doors. 

Enter  Rutilio  with  a  night-cap. 
But.  Now  do  I  look  as  if  I  were  crow- 
trodden  !  [me, 
Fy,  how  my  hams  shrink  under  me!    Oh 
I  am  broken-winded  too!  Is  this  a  life? 
Is  this  the  recreation  1  have  aim'd  at? 


I  had  a  body  onccy  a  handsome  body,  [rascal. 
And  wholesome  too :  Now  I  appear  like  a 
That  had  been  hung  a  year  or  two  in  gibbets. 
Fy,  how  1  faint!    Women  1  keep  me  from 

wonlen ! 
Place  me  before  a  cannon,  'tis  a  pleasure; 
Stretch  me  upon  a  rack,  a  rec.eation  ; 
But  women!  women!  oh,  the  devil!  women! 
Curtius's  gulf  was  never  half  so  dangerous. 
Is  there  no  way  to  find  the  trap-door  again. 
And  fall  into  the  cellar,  and  be  taken? 
No  lucky  fortune  to  direct  me  that  way? 
No  galiies  to  be  got,  nor  yet  no  ^llows? 
For  I  fear  nothing  now,  no  earthly  thing. 
But  these  unsatisfied  men-leeches,  women! 
How  devilishly  my  bones  ake!  Oh,  the  old 

lady!  [back  too; 

I  have  a  kind  of  waiting-woman  lies  cross  my 
Oh,  how  she  stings!  No  treason  to  deliver  me? 
Now,  what  are  you^  do  you  mock  me?    ' 

Enter  three,  with  night-cops,  very  faintly . 

1 .  No,  Sir,  no ; 

We  were  your  predecessors  in  this  place. 

£.  And  come  to  see  how  you  bear  up. 

Hut,  Grood  gentlemen !  [Sir, 

You  seem  to  have  a  snuffling  in  your  head, 
A  parlours  snuffling;  but  this  same  dampish 

2.  A  dampish  air,  indeed.  [air 

Rut.  Blow  your  face  tenderly. 

Your  nose  will  ne'er  endure  it.   Mercy  o'  me. 
What  are  men  chang'd  to  here!  Is  my  nose 
fast  yet?  [gentlemen, 

Methinks  it  shakes  i'th'  hilts.  Pray  tell  me, 
How  long  is't  since  you  flourish'd  here? 

3.  Not  long  since.  [tender. 
Eut,  Move  yourself  easily;  I  see  you  are 

Nor  long  endured? 

2.  The  labour  was  so  much.  Sir, 
And  so  few  to  perform  it 

Rut.  Must  1  come  to  this. 
And  draw  my  legs  after  me,  like  a  lame  dog? 
I  cannot  run  away,  1  am  too  feeble. 
Will  you  sue  for  this  place  again,  gentlemen? 

1.  No  truly,  Sir,  the  place  has  been  too 
warm  for  our  complexions.  {Sirl 

2.  W6  have  enough  on't :  Rest  you  merry. 
We  came  but  to  congratulate  your  fortune ; 
You  have  abundance. 

3.  Bear  your  fortune  soberly ; 

And  so  we  leave  you  to  the  next  fair  lady. 

[Exeunt  the  three. 

Rut,  Stay  but  a  little,  and  I'll  meet  you, 

gentlemen. 

At  the  next  hospital.    There's  no  living  thus. 

Nor  am  I  able  to  endure  it  longer :  [me, 

With  all  the  help  and  heats  that  can  be  given 

I  am  at  my  trot  already.*^    They  are  fair  and 

young, 


**  fVith  all  the  helps  and  heats  that  can  he  given  me 
Fm  at  my  trot  already.']  The  first  line  here  would  be  very  obscure,  and  the  text  to  be 
Xry  much  suspected,  but  for  the  subsequent  one;  from  which,  1  think,  the  allusion  is  plainly 
to  the  managery  of  horses.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  groom  to  give  his  horses  h(  ah,  (i.  e.  to  pace  'em 
'Hit  in  a  mominz)  lest  they  should  grow  restive  and  short-winded.  This  llntillo  complains/to 
t*  his  case,  he  is  quite  broken- winaed,  beaten  off  his  speed,  is  reduced  to  a  trot^  and  p.kst  all 
power  of  galloping.  Tht  obald. 
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Most  of  the  women  that  repair  unto  me; 
But  they  stick  on  like  burs,  shake  me  like 
feathers. 

Enter  Sulpiiia, 

More  women  yet?  *  Would  I  were  honestlT 

married 
To  any  thing  that  had  but  half  a  face. 
And  not  a  jjroat  to  keep  her,  nor  a  smock ; 
That  I  might  be  civilly  merry  when  1  pleas'd. 
Rather  than  labouring  in  these  fulling-mills. 

Sul.  By  this,  the  spell  begins  to  work.  You 
1  see ;  you  bear  up  bravely  yet.         [are  lust\'. 

Rut,  Do  you  hear,  lady  ?  [hourly. 

Do  not  make  a  game- bear  of  me,  to  play  me 
And  fling  on  all  your  whelps ;  it  will  not  hold : 
Play  me  with  some  discretion;  to-day,  one 
And,  two  days  hence,  another.  [course, 

Sul.  If  you  be  so  angry, 
Pay  back  the  money  I  redeemed  you  at, 
And  take  your  course  j  I  can  have  men  enough. 
You  have  cost  me  a  hundred  crowns  since 
you  came  hither,  [do  pay  me. 

In  broths  and  strensjth'ning  caudles;  till  you 
If  you  will  eat  and  live,  you  shall  endeavour; 
I'll  chain  you  to't  else. 

Rut.  Make  me  a  dog-kennel,  [bare  bones. 
1*11  keep  your  house  and  bark,  and  feed  on 
And  be  whipp'd  out  o'  doors!  Do  you  mark 

me,  lady  ?  whipp'd ! 
rU  eat  old  shoes. 

Enter  Duarte. 

Dua,  In  this  house,  I  am  told, 
Thereis  a  stranger,  of  a  goodly  person ;  [him. 
And  such  a  one  there  was— if  1  could  tee 
I  yet  remember  him. 

Sul.  Your  business.  Sir  ? 
If  it  be  for  a  woman,  you  are  cozen*d ; 
I  keep  none  here.  [Exit. 

Dua.  Certain,  this  is  the  gentleman : 
The  very  same. 

Rut.  'Death  I  if  I  had  but  money. 
Or  any  friend  to  bring  me  from  this  bondage, 
I'd  thresh,  set  up  a  cooler's  shop,  keep  hogs. 
And  feed  with  *em,  sell  tinder-boxes  * 

And  knights  of  ginger-bread ;  thatch  for  three 
Half-pence  a  day,  and  think  it  lordly. 
From  this  base  stallion-trade.     Why  does  he 
Eye  me  so  narrowly?  [eye  me, 

Dua.  It  seems,  you  are  troubled,  Sir; 
I  heard  you  speak  of  want. 

Rut.  'Tis  better  hearing 
Far,  than  relieving.  Sir. 


Dua.  I  do  not  think  so^ 
You  know  me  not. 

Rut.  Not  yet,  that  I  remember. 

Dua.  You  shall,  and  for  your  friecxi;  I 
am  beholden  to  you. 
Greatly  beholden.  Sir.     If  you  remember. 
You  fought  with   such  a  man,   they  cali'd 

Duarte, 
A  proud  distempered  man :  He  was  my  cnemt, 
My  mortal  foe ;  you  slew  him  fairly,  nobly. 

Rut.  Speak  softly.  Sir ;  you  do'  not  me:i3 

to  betray  me?  [fairiy. 

I  wish'd  the  gallows;  now  they're  comics 

Dua.  Be  confident;  for,  as  I  live,  I  lo\-c 
you,  [vi«, 

And  now  you  shall  perceive  it :  For  that  ser- 
Me  and  my  purse  command ;  there,  take  it  lo 
you;  [cats 

'1 13  gold,  and  no  small  sum ;  a  thousand  da- 
Supply  your  want.        / 

nut.  But  do  you  do  this  faithfully?     [me. 

Dua.  If  I  mean  ill,  spit  in  my  face,  and  luck 
In  what  else  may  I  serve  you.  Sir? 

Rut.  I  thank  you ! 
This  is  as  strange  to  me  as  knights'  adventures. 
I  have  a  project,  'tis  an  honest  one. 
And  now  I'll  tempt  my  fortune, 

Dua,  Trust  me  with  it.'  [you ; 

Rut.  You  are  so  good  and  honest,  I  must  trust 
*Tis  but  to  carry  a  letter  to  a  lady. 
That  sav'd  my  life  onpc. 

Dua.  That  will  be  most  thankful ; 
I  will  do't  with  all  care. 

Rut.  Where  are  you.  White-broth  ? 

Enttr  Sulpitia. 

Now,  lusty  blood,  come  in,  and  tell  yoor 

money ; 
'Tis  ready  here :  No  threats,  nor  no  orations, 
Nor  prayers  now. 

Sul,  You  do  not  mean  to  leave  me? 
Rut.  ril  live  in  hell  sooner  than  here,  and 
cooler.  [wholsomc. 

Come  quickly,  come,  dispatch  !  this  air's  un- 
Quickly,  good  lady,  cjuickly  to't! 

Sul.  Well,  since  it  must  be. 
The  next  I'll  fetter  faster  sure,  and  closer. 
Rut.  And  pick  his  bones,  as  jrou've  done 
mine,  pox  take  you !  [be  quartcr'd, 

Dua.  At  my  lodging,  for  a  while,  you  shall 
And  there  take  physic  for  your  health. 

Rut.  I  thank  you. 
I  have  foaiyi  my  angj^^l  now  too,  if  1  can  keep 
him  I  [Ej:cunt. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Rntilip  and  Duarle. 

7?tf/.VOU  like  the  letter? 

^       Dua.  Yes;  but  I  must  tell  ynu, 
You  tcinpt  a  desperate  hazan!,  to  solicit 


The  mother  (nnd  the  gricv'd  one  too,  'tis  ni- 
Of  him  yon  slew  so  lately.  [mourd) 

Ruf.   1  hnvc  told  yon 
Some  proofs  of  her  afTv  clion  ;  and  I  know  not 
A  nenrtr  way  to  make  her  satisfaction 
Tor  a  lo«t  son,  tlian  speedily  to  help  her 
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To  a  good  husband ;  one  that  will  beget 
Both  sons  and  daughters,  if  she  be  not  barren. 
I  have  had  a  breathing  now,  and  have  recover'd 
What  I  lost  in  my  late  sejyice;  *twas  a  hot 
one ;  [j^^*  ^^^> 

It  fired  and  fired  me;*^  but,  all  thanks  to 
You  have  both  freed  and  cool'd  me. 

Dua.  What  is  done.  Sir, 
I  thoi^ht  well  done,  and  was  in  that  rewarded  j 
And  therefore  spare  your  thanks. 

Rut.  I'll  no  more  whoring ;        [wears  one 
This  fencing  'twixt  a  pair  of  sheets  more 
Than  all  the  exercise  in  the  world  besides. 
To  be  drunk  with  good  canary,  a  mere  julep. 
Or  like  gourd-water  to  it;  twenty  surfeits 
Come  short  of  one  night's  work  there.     If  I 

get  this  lady, 
(As  ten  to  one  I  shall ;  I  was  ne'er  denied  yet) 
I  will  live  wondrous  honestly;  walk  before  her 
Gravely  and  demurely. 
And  then  instruct  my  family.     You  are  sad ; 
What  do  you  muse  on.  Sir? 

Dua.  Truth,  I  was  thinking  [letter; 

What  course  to  take  for  the  deliv'ry  of  your 
And  now  I  have  it.    But,  faith,  did  this  lady 
(For  do  not  gull  yourself)  for<;ertain  know. 
You  kiird  her  son  ? 

Rut.  Give  me  a  book,  I'll  swear't; 
Deny*d  me  to  the  oificeh  that  pursu  d  me. 
Brought  me  herself  to  the  door,  then  gave  me 
gold  [then 

To  bear  my  charges ;  and  shall  I  make  doubt 
But  that  she  lov'ci  me?  I  am  confident 
Time  having  ta'en  her  grief  off,  that  I  shall  be 
Most  welcome  to  her :  For  then  to  have  woo'd 
Bad  iieen  unseasonable.  fher, 

Dua.  Well,  Sir,  there's  more  money. 
To  make  you  handsome.    I'll  about  your  bu- 
You  know  where  you  must  stay  ?         [siness  : 

Rut.  There  you  shall  find  me. 
•Would  I  could  meet  my  brother  now,  to  know 


Whether  the  Jew  his  genius,  or  my  Christian, 
Has  prov'd  the  better  friend.  {_Exit. 

Dua.  Oh,  who  would  trust 
Dectiving  woman  ?*^  or  believe,  that  one 
The  best,  and  most  canoniz'd,  ever  was  [now 
More  than  a  seeming  goodness?  I  could  rail 
Against  the  sex,  and  curse  it;  but  the  theme 
And  way's  too  common.     Yet  that  Guiomar 
My  mother  (nor  let  that  forbid  her  to  be 
The  wonder  of  our  nation),  she  that  was 
Mark'd  out  the  ^reat  example  for  all  matrons. 
Both  wife  and  widow ;  she  that  in  my  breeding 
Esqjress'd  the  utmost  of  a  mother's  care. 
And  tenderness  to  a  son ;  she  that  yet  feigns 
Such  sorrow  for  me;  good  God,  thiat  this  mo» 

ther, 
After  all  this,  should  give  up  to  a  stranger 
The  wreak  she  ow'd  her  sonHs>  I  fear  her  ho- 
nour. V  [only. 
That  he  was  sav'd,  much  joys  me ;  I  grieve 
That  she  was  his  preserver.    Til  try  further. 
And,  by  this  engine,  find  whether  the  tears. 
Of  which  she  is  so  prodigal,  are  for  me. 
Or  us'd  to  cloke  her  base  hypocrisy.       [£«>. 

Enter  Uippolyta  and  Sulpitia. 

Hip.  Are  you  assur  d  the  charm  prevails  ? 

Sul.  Do. I  live? 
Or  you  speak  to  me?  Now,  this  very  instant. 
Health  takes  its  last  leave  of  her;   meagr« 

paleness. 
Like  winter,  nips  the  roses  and  the  lillie^. 
The  spring  that  youth  and  love  adorn  d  her 

face  with. 
To  force  affection  is  beyond  our  art ; 
For  I  have  prov'd  all  means  that  hell  has 

taught  me. 
Or  th'  malice  of  a  woman,  which  exceeds  it. 
To  change  Arnoldo's  love;  but  to  no  purpose. 
But,  for  your  bond-woman 

Hip.  Let  her  pine  and  die  I 


♦^  //  fired  and  fired  wif ;  hut,  all  thanks  to  you.  Sir, 

You  have  both  freed  and  cool'd  me.]  I  imagine,  an  antithesis  was  desipi'd  by  the  poet* 
in  this  passage,  but  half  of  it  is  quite  lost.  Coot  a  stands  very  well  in  opposition  to' Jhcd;  but 
the  contrast  to  freed  is  wanting.  My  conjecture  supplies  the  other  part  of  the  antithesis:  For 
Eotilio  was  not  on\y  Jired  in  his  hot  service,  hui/etter'd  to  it ;  so  cenfin'd,  and  watchd,  that 
he  could  not  make  an  escape.  Sympson. 

Mr.  Sympson  reads. 

It  fired  ^nd  fetter'd  me;  hut,  all  thanks  to  you,  Sir,^ 
You  have  both  freed  and  cooVd  me. 

This  alteration,  being  unauthorised,  we  think  unwarrantable,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  inju- 
rious to  the  metre,  and  no  great  improvement  of  the  sense.  There  seems  to  us,  also,  to  be  a 
vigor  of  expression  in  the  repetition,  fired  and  fired,  which,  is  enfeebled  by  Mr.  Sympson's 
alteration. 

♦*  Ok,  who  would' trust 

Deceiving  woman  ?]  In  writing  this  severe  invective  against  the  female  sex,  our  Authors 
?ecm  to  have  had  the  well-known  speech  of  Posthumus  in  their  contemplation.  See  Cym- 
beline,  act  ii.  scene  v.  R. 

** Good  God,  that  this  mother. 

After  all  this,  should  give  up  to  a  stranger 

2 he  wreak  she  ow'd  her  son!]  i.  e.  That  she  should  give  up  the  right  am!  duty  of  vcn- 
Sfanoc  which  she  ow'd  for  her  son's  murder,  by  screening,  protecting,  and  disujissin^  h'i  mur- 
der out  of  the  pursuit  and  reach  of  justice.  Theobald. 
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She  remov*(l,  which  like  a  brighter  sun 
Obscures  my  beams,  I  may  shme  out  again. 
And,  as  I  have  been,  be  admir'd  and  souglit  to. 
How  long  has  she  to  live? 

SuL  l^dy,  before 
*The  sun  twice  rise  and  set,  be  confident,  [her. 
She  is  but  dead ;  1  know  my  charm  hath  found 
Nor  can  the  governor's  guard,  her  lover's  tears, 
Her  father's  sorrow,  or  his  pow'r  that  freed  her. 
Defend  her  from  it. 

Enter  Zahulon, 

Zah,  All  things  have  succeeded  [home. 
As  you  could  wish ;  I  saw  her  brought  sick 
The  image  of  pale  death  siamp'd  on  her  fore- 
Let  me  adore  this  second  Hecaic,  [head. 
This  great  commandress  of  the  fatal  sisters. 
That,  as  she  pleases,  can  shut  short,  or 
The  thread  of  life  1                           [lengthen, 

jHfp.-Where  was  she  when  the  enchantment 
First  seiz'd  upon  her? 

Znb.  Taking  the  fresh  air,  [Clodio; 

I*  th*  company  of  the  governor  and  count 
Arnold©  too  was  present,  with  her  father ; 
When,  in  a  moment  (so  the  servants  told  me) 
As  she  was  giving  thanks  to  the  governor 
And  Clodio,  for  her  unexpected  freedom. 
As  if  she  had  been  blasted,  she  sunk  down. 
To  their  amazement. 

Hip.  Tis  thy  master-piece,  [here  r^® 

Which  I  will  so  reward,  that  thou  shalt  fix 
And,  with  the  hazard  of  thy  life,  no  more 
-  Make  trial  of  thy  pow'rful  art ;  which,  known. 
Our  laws  call  death !  Off  with  this  magical 
And  be  thyself.  [robe. 

Enter  Governor,  Clodio  and  Charino. 

Sttl.  Stand  close ;  you  shall  hear  more. 

Alan.  You  must  have  patience ;  all  rage  is 
vain  now. 
And  piety  forbids  that  we  should  question 
W^hat  is  decreed  above,  or  ask  a  reason, 
"Vyhy  Heav'n  determines  this  or  that  way  of  us. 

Clod.  Heav'n  has  no  hand  in't;  'tis  a  work 
of  hell! 
Her  life  hath  been  so  innocent,  all  her  actions 
So  free  from  the  suspicion  of  a  crime, 
As  rather  she  de8er\'es  a  saint's  place  here. 
Than  to  endure  what  now  her  sweetness  suf- 
fers, fsuflers : 

Char.  Not  for  her  fault,  bul  mine,  Zenocia 
The  sin  I  made,  when  I  sought  to  raze  down 
Amoldo*s  love,  built  on  a  rock  of  truth. 
Now  to  the  height  i^  punish'd.     I  profess. 
Had  he  no  birth  nor  parts,  the  present  sorrow 
He  now  expresses  for  her,  doe^  deserve  her 
Above  all  kings,  though  such  had  been  his 
rivals.  [bands 

Clod.  All  ancient  stories,  of  the  love  of  hus- 
To  virtuous  wives,  be  now  no  more  remcm- 
^       ber'd ! 


Char.  The  tales  of  turtles  ever  be  forgottea. 
Or,  for  his  sake,  believ'd! 

Man.  I  have  heard,  there  has  been 
Between  some  married  pairs  such  sympathy, 
That  the  husband  has  felt  reallythe  throes' 
His  wife  then  teeming  suffers :  This  true  grief 
Confirms,  *tis  not  impossible. 

Clod.  We  shall  find 
Fit  time  for  this  hereafter;  let's  use  now 
All  possible  mean.^  to  help  her. 

Alan.  Care,  nor  cost. 
Nor  what  physicians  can  do,  shall  be  wanting 
Make  use  of  any  means  or  men. 

C/iar.  You  are  noble. 

{Ex.  Man.  Clod,  and  Che 

Sul.  Ten  colleges  of  doctors  shall  not  szst 
Her  fate  is  in  your  hand.  [he:. 

Hip.  Can  I  restore  her? 

Sul.  If  vou  command  my  art. 

Hip.  rfl  die  myself  first! 
And  yet  I  will  go  visit  her,  and  sec 
This  miracle  of  sorrow  in  Amoldo :  [her. 

An  'twere  for  me,  I  should  change  places  wiuH 
And  die  most  happy  1  Such  a  lover's  tears 
Were  a  rich  monument ;  but  too  good  for  her, 
Whose  misery  I  glory  in.     Come,  Sulpitia, 
You  shall  along  with  me.     Good  Zabulon, 
Be  not  far  off. 
•  Zab.  I  will  attend  you,  madam.   [^EieBnt, 

Enter  Duarte  and  a  Servant. 

Scr.  I  have  ser\''d  you  from  my  youth,  an*^ 
ever  you  "      [treasury 

Have  found  me  faithful.     That  vou  lire  's  a 
I'll  lock  up  here  ;  nor  shall  it  be  let  forth. 
But  when  you  give  me  warrant. 

Dua.  I  rely 
Upon  thy  faith  :  Nay,  no  more  protestations  j 
Too  many  of  them  will  call  that  in  question^ 
Which  now  I  doubt  not.     She  is  there? 

Ser,  Alone  too ; 
But  take  it  on  my  life,  your  entertainment, 
Appearinjj  as  you  are,  will  be  but  coarse. 
For  the  displeasure  1  shall  undergo 
I  am  prepar'd. 

Dua.  Leave  me;  I'll  stand  the  hazard. 

{Exit  Servant 
The  silence  tliat's  obscrv'd,  her  Close  retir-!^ 
No  visitants  admitted,  not  the  day,  [menb, 
These  "able  colours,  all  sio;ns  of  true  sorrow, 
Or  hen  is  deeply  counicrfcit.  I'll  look  nearerj 
Manners, give  leave !  She  sits  u[>oxi  the  groundi 
By  Heav'n,  she  weeps ;  my  picture  ia  her  haiM 
She  kisses  it,  and  weeps. again.  [too] 

Enter  Guiomar. 

Qui.  Who's  there?  [dam 

Dua.  There  is  no  starting  back  now,  ma- 
Gui.  Ha! 

Another  murderer  1  I'll  not  protect  thee. 

Though  1  have  no  more  sons. 


5°  IFhich  I  irtll  so  reward,  'hat  thou  '^hnlt  fix  licre,  ^r.]  i.  c.  I'll  rev/ard  thee  so  liberall* 
as  to  5ct  thee  above,  all  the  necessities  of  life,  and  thou  «,halt"rc«:t  in  this  last  trial  of  thy  penn 
clous  dc3truc:ive  practices,  which,  once  di-covcr'd,  are  dtiitii  by  the  Uw^.  Theofald. 
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Dua.  Your  pardon,  hdj'y 
There's  no  sucn  foul  fact  taints  me. 

Gut.  What  inak*st  thon  here  then? 
Where  are  my  servants?  Do  none  hut  my 
sorrows  [hither? 

Attend  upon  me?  Speak,  what  brought  thee 

Duo.  A  will  to  give  you  comfort 

Gut.  Thou'rt  but  a  man. 
And  'tis  beyond  a  human  reach  to  do  it. 
If  thou  couldst  raise  the  dead  out  of  their 
graves,  fwas. 

Bid  tune  run  back,  make  me  now  what  I 
A  happy  mother,  gladly  T  would  hear  thee ! 
But  that's  impossible. 

jDiuz.  Please  you  but  to  read  this; 
YoQ  shall  know  better  there  why  I  am  sent, 
Tlian  if  I  should  ddiver  it. 

GuL  From  whom  comes  it?        [stranger; 

Ihta,  That  will  instruct  you. — I  suspect  this 
Yet  she  spake  something  that  holds  such  al- 
liance [on't. 
With  his  reports,  I  know  not  what  to  think 
What  a  frown  was  there?  She  looks  me  thro* 

and  thro'. 
Now  reads  again,  now  pauses,  and  now  smiles; 
And  yet  there's  more  of  aneer  in't  than  mirth. 
These  are  strange  changes  1  Oh,  I  understand  it! 
She's  fiiU  of  serious  thoughts. 

Gtti.  Yon  are  just,  you  Heav'ns, 
And  never  do  forget  to  hear  their  pray'rs. 
That  truly  pay  their  vows!  The  deferr'd  ven- 
geance. 
For  jou  and  my  word's  sake  so  long  deferr'd. 
Under  which  as  a  mountain  my  heart  groans 

Whm  'twas  deipair'd  of,  now  is  offer'd  to  me ; 
And,  if  I  lose  it,  I  am  both  ways  guilty. 
The  irvoman's  mask,  dissimulation,  help  me  I 
Come  hither,  friend ;  I  am  sure  you  know  the 
That  sent  these  charms.  [gentleman 

Dua,  Charms,  lady? 

Gtti,  Ay,  these  charms ;  [me 

I  well  may  call  them  so;  they've  won  upon 
More  than  e'er  letter  did.  Thou  art  his  friend, 
(The  confidence  he  has  in  thee  confirms  it) 
And,  therefore,  I'll  be  open*breasted  to  thee: 
To  hear  of  him,  though  yet  I  ne^'er  saw  him. 
Was  most  desir'd  of  all  men!  Let  me  blush, 
And  then  I'll  say  I  love  him. 

Dua,  All  men  see. 
In  this,  a  woman's  virtue  1 

GuL  I  expected,  [seen  him ; 

For  the  courtesy  I  did,  long  since  to  have 
And  though  I  then  forbad  it,  you  men  know. 
Between  our  hearts  and  tongues  there's  a  large 

dbtance. 
But  I'll  excuse  him ;  may  be,  hitherto 
He  has  forborne  it,  in  respect  my  son 
Fell  by  his  hand. 

Dua.  And  reason,  lady. 

Gut.  No; 
He  did  me  a  pleasure  in't;  a  riotous  fellow, 
And^  with  that,  insolent,  not  worth  the  own- 
ing! 
I  ha\-e  indeed  kept  a  long  solemn  sorrow. 

Vol.  I-. 


For  my  friends*  sake  partly;  but  especially 
For  his  long  absence. 

Dua.  Oh,  the  devil! 

Gui.  Therefore, 
Bid  him  be  speedy;  a  priest  shall  be  ready 
To  tie  the  holy  knot.    This  kiss  I  send  him; 
Deliver  that,  and  bring  him. 

Dua.  I  am  dumb : 
A  good  cause  I  have  now,  and  a  good  sword. 
And  something  I  shall  do!  I  wait  upon  you. 

[Exe. 

Enter  Manuel,  Charino,  Arnoldo,  Zenocia 
home  in  a  chair,  two  Doctors,  and  Clodio, 

Doct.  Give  her  more  air ;  she  dies  else. 
Am.  Oh,  thou  dread  pow'r. 
That  mad* St  this  all,  and  of  thy  workmanship 
This  virgin  wife,  the  master-piece,  look  down 

on  her !  ,  [garment. 

Let  her  mind's  virtues,  cloath'd  in  this  fair 
That  worthily  deserves  a  better  name 
Than  flesh  and  blood,  now  sue,  and  prevail 

for  her! 
Or,  if  those  are  deny'd,  let  innocence. 
To  which  all  passages  in  Heav'n  stand  open. 
Appear  in  her  white  robe,  before  thy  throne. 
And  mediate  for  her !  Or,  if  this  age  of  sin 
Be  worthy  of  a  miracle,  the  sun 
In  his  diurnal  progress  never  saw 
So  sweet  a  subject  to  employ  it  on ! 
Man.  Wonders  are  ceasd.  Sir,  we  must 

work  by  means.  [are : 

Am.  'TIS  true,  and  such  reverend  physicians 
To  you  thus  low  I  fall  then !  So  may  you  ever 
Be  styl'd  the  hands  of  Heav'n,  Nature's  re- 
storers; 
Get  wealth  and  honours ;  and  by  your  success. 
In  all  your  undertakings,  propagate 
Your  great  opinion  in  the  world,  as  now 
You  use  your  saving  art!   For  know,  good 

gentlemen. 
Besides  the  fame,  and  all  that  I  possess. 
For  a  reward,  posterity  shall  stand 
Indebted  to  you ;  for  (as  Heav'n  forbid  it) 
Should  my  Zenocia  die,  robbing  this  age 
Of  all  that  s  eood  or  graceful,  times  succ^ing. 
The  story  of  her  pure  life  not  yet  perfect. 
Will  suffer  in  the  want  of  her  example. 
Doci.  Were  all  the  world  to  perish  with 

her,  we 
Can  do  no  more  than  what  art  and  experience 
Give  us  assurance  of.  We  have  us'd  all  means 
To  find  the  cause  of  her  disease,  yet  cannot : 
How  should  we  then,  promise  the  cure? 

Am.  Away! 
I  did  belie  you,  when  I  charg'd  you  with 
The  pow'r  of  doing :  Ye  are  mere  names  only. 
And  ev'n  your  best  perfection  accidental. 
Whatever  malady  thou  art,  or  spirit, 
(As  some  hold  all  diseases  that  af&ict  us) 
As  love  already  makes  me  sensible 
Of  half  her  sufferings,  ease  her  of  her  part. 
And  let  me  stand  the  butt  of  thy  fell  malice. 
And  I  will  swear  thou'rt  merciful! 
Doct.  Your  hand,  lady. 

2  A 
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a  strange  htat  is  here!  Bring  some  i 

warm  water.  [my  sorrow 

Am.  She  shall  use  nothing  that  is  yours  ^  I 
Provides  her  of  a  better  bath]  my  tears 
Shall  do  that  office. 

Zetu  Oh,  my  best  Amoldol 
The  truest  of  all  lovers  1  I  would  live. 
Were  Heav*n  so  pleasM,  but  to  reward  jour 

sorrow  ^  ^  [me, 

W'ith  my  true  service)  but  since  that*s  denied 
May  you  live  long  and  happy!  Do  not  suffer 
(By  your  affection  to  me,  1  coiyure  you) 
My  sickness  to  infect  you ;  though  much  love 
Makes  you  too  subject  to  it. 

Am.  In  this  only 
Zenocia  wrongs  her  servant :  Can  the  body 
Subsist,  the  soul  departed  ^  'tis  as  easy. 
As  I  to  live  without  you!  I  am  your  husband. 
And  long  have  been  so,  though  our  adverse 

fortune, 
Bandying  us  from  one  hazard  to  another, 
Wouul  never  grant  me  so  much  happiness 
As  to  pay  a  husband's  debt  Despi  te  of  fortune, 
In  death  I'll  follow  you,  and  guard  mine 

Ovimj 
And  there  enjoy  what  here  my  fate  forbids  me  I 

Clod.  So  true  a  sorrow,  and  so  feelingly 
ExpressM,  I  never  read  of. 

Man.  I  am  struck 
With  wonder  to  behold  it,  as  with  pity. 

Char.  If  you,  that  are  a  stranger,  suffer  for 
Being  tied  no  further  than  humanity  [them. 
Leads  you  to  soft  compassion;  thmk,  mat 
What  of  necessity  I  must  endure,  [^ir. 

That  am  a  father  I 

Sippolyia,  Zahulon,  and  Sulpitia  ai  the  door» 

Hip.  Wait  me  there;  I  hold  it 
Unfit  to  hate  you  seen.    As  I  find  cause* 
You  shall  proceed. 

Man.  X  ou*re  welcome,  lady. 

fiij>.  Sir. 
I  come  to  do  a  charitable  office. 
How  does  the  patient? 

Clod.  You  may  enquire 
Of  more  than  one)  for  two  are  sick,  and 
deadly:  [of. 

He  langmshes  in  her;  her  health^s  despair*d 
And  in  tiers,  his. 

Hip.  *Tis  a  strange  spectacles 


With  what  a  patience  they  sit  immovM? 
Are  they  not  aead  already? 

Doct.  By  her  pulse. 
She  caimot  last  a  day. 

Am.  Oh,  by  that  summons, 
I  know  my  time  too ! 

Hip.  Look  to  the  manl 

Clod.  Apply 
Your  art  to  save  the  lady;  preserve iier, 
A  town  b  your  reward !** 

Hip.  ril  treble  it 
In  ready  gold,  if  yon  restore  Amoklo; 
For  iu  his  death  I  die  too. 

Clod.  Without  her 
I  am  no  more. 

Arn.  Are  you  there,  madam!  Now 
You  may  frast  on  my  miseries.    Mv  coldncsi 
In  answering  your  attBctions,or  hardness^,  [of; 
Give  it  what  name  you  please,  yon  are  revcngd 
For  now  you  may  perceive,  our  thread  c^lw 
Was  spun  together,  and  the  poor  Amoldo 
Made  only  to  enjoy  the  best  Zenocia, 
And  not  to  serve  the  use  of  any  other ; 
And»  in  that,  she  may  equal  ;'*  my  lord  Clodio 
Had  long  since  else  ei\)oy*d  her :  Nor  coqM  I 
Have  been  so  blind,  as  not  to  see  your  great 
And  many  excellencies,  far,  hi  beyooa 
Or  my  deservings,  or  my  hopes.   We  are  now 
Going  our  latest  journey,  and  together: 
Our  only  comfort  we  desire;  pray,  give  h; 
Your  charity  to  our  ashes^  sucn  we  must  be. 
And  not  to  curse  our  memories. 

Hip.  I'm  much  noov'd.  rwomen^ 

Clod»  I  am  wholly  overcome.    AU  We  to 
Farewell  for  everl  £re  you  die,  your  pardon; 
And  yours.  Sir!  Had  she  many  years  to  live. 
Perhaps  I  might  look  on  her  as  a  brother. 
But  as  a  lover  never.    And  since  all 
Your  sad  misfortunes  had  original    [oQuntry, 
From  th*  barb' rous  Custom  practb*d  in  my 
Heav'n  witness,  for  your  sake,  I  here  release  it 
So,  to  your  memory,  chaste  wives  and  virgins 
Shall  ever  pay  their  vows.    I  give  her  to  you ;, 
And  wish  she  were  so  now,  as  when  mj  lust 
Forc*d  you  to  quit  the  country. 

^1^.  It  is  in  vain 
To  strive  with  destmy ;  here  my  dotage  ends ! 
Look  up,  Zenocia!  Health  in  me  speaka  to 

you; 
She  gives  him  to  you,  that,  by  divers  ways. 


**  A  town  is  your  teteard* 
Hip.  /'//treble it 
In  ready  gold.]  IcanU  think,  how  a  town  should  be  trebled  tfi  ready  money.  Indeed* 
where  it  is  made  a  guarantee,  or  hostage,  it  may  be  rated  at  a  paiticnlar  value;  or  where  it  is 
simply  mortg^iged,  another  may  be  willing  to  advance  three  times  the  value.  But  Clodio  had 
no  town  to  give  away;  and  if  he  had,  what  should  Sulpitta,  or  the  Doctor,  do  with  it?  It 
must  be  the  crDwn,  or  golden  coronet,  or  nothing:  Upon  which  Hippolyta  rephes,  that  she'll 
give  thrice  the  value  of  such  a  coronet  in  ready  money.  Sympson. 

A  crown  or  town  were  equally  out  of  Clodio^s  power  to  give.  To  think  he  meant  merely  4 
golden  coronet  is  poor  and  childish.    He  sneaks  hyperbolicailyt  not  literally. 

'A  And  in  that  she  may  ^f>^0  '  ^r.  Sympson  and  I  both  saw,*  says  Mr.  Theobald,  '  that 
'  the  Poets  wrote  **  my  equal.  *  But  the  old  reading  seems  to  us  very  gpod  sense;  si^fying, 
that '  in  that  respect,  Zenocia  may  be  sMd  to  equal  hu  afiection;  which  is  proved  by  his  having 
*  refused  Ckxlio. 
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Solonghask^hiinfioiiiyoa!  AiklrepeDtnoty 
That  yoa  were  once  mjr  servant^  for  which, 

health. 
In  reoompence  of  what  J  made  you  sufier. 
And  th*  nnndred  ^onsand  crowns  the  ci^ 
Shall  be  your  dower.  [owes  me. 

Mam.  I^s  a  magnificent  gift. 
Had  it  been  timely  given. 

i7jfp.  It  is,  believe  it, 
$ulpitia  I 

Enter  Sulpitia  and  a  Servant^^ 

Sul,  Madam. 

Hip.  Quick,  undo  the  charm ! 
Ask  not  a  reason  why;  let  it  suffice. 
It  is  my  will. 

Sul.  Which  I  obey,  and  gladly,        {Exit. 

Man.  Is  to  be  married,  say'st  thou? 

Ser.  So  she  says.  Sir, 
And  does  desire  pour  presence. 

Man.  Tell  her  Tli  come.  [already 

Hip,  Pray  carry  them  to  their  rest ;  for  tho* 
They  do  appear  as  dead,  let  my  life  pay  for*t. 
If  they  recover  not. 

[They  are  home  off  in  chtars 

Man.  What  you  have  warranted. 
Assure  yourself,  will  be  expected  from  you; 
Look  to  them  carefully;  and  till  the  trial 

Hip.  Which  shaU  not  be  above  four  hours. 

Man.  Let  me  [thing 

Entreat  your  companies ;  There  now  is  some- 
Of  wei^t  invites  me  hence. 
.M.  We'll  wait  upon  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Guiomar.and  Servants. 
Gut.  You  understand  what  my  directions 
are,  [mise 

And  what  they  guide  you  to;  the  faithful  pco- 
You've  made  me  all. 

All.  We  do,  and  will  perform  it. 
Gtti..The  governor  will  not  fail  to  be  here 
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Jll.  We  shall,  madam. 
Gui.  Only  stay  you  to  entertain, 
1  Ser.  I  am  ready.         *  nice 

Gilt.  1  wonder  at  the  bold  and  practised  ma' 
Men  ever  have  o'  foot  against  our  honours ; 
Inat  nothing  we  can  do,  never  so  virtuous. 
No  shape  put  on  so  pious  (no,  not  think 
What  a  good  is,  be  that  good  ne'er  so  noble. 
Never  so  Utden  with  admired  example) 
But  still  we  end  in  lust;  our  aims,  our  actions. 
Nay,  even  our  charities,  with  lust  are  branded ! 
Why  should  this  stranger  else,  this  wretched 

Turu'^'^iT';       ..  [here  yet, 

Whose  life  1  savM  at  what  dear  price  sticks 
Why  should  he  hope?  He  was  not  here  an 

hour; 
And  certainly  in  Aat  time,  I  may  swear  it, 
I  gave  him  no  loose  look ;  1  had  no  reason ! 
Unless  my  tears  were  flames,  my  curses  court- 
ships. 
The  killing  of  my  son  a  kindness  to  me. 
Why  should  he  send  to  me,  or  witli  whatsafety 
(Examining  the  ruin  he  had  wrought  me) 
Though  at  that  time  my  pious  pity  fenced  him, 
And  my  word  fix'd?  I  am  troubled,  strongly 
troubled. 

Enter  a  Servant^ 
Ser.  The  gentlemen  are  come, 
Gui.  Then  bid  *em  welcome.  I  must  retire, 

[Exit. 
Enter  Rutilio  and  Duarle  disguised, " 

Ser.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 

Rut.  I  thank  you,  friend;   I  would  sp«ik 
with  vour  lady. 

Ser.  I'll  let  her  understand. 

Rut.  It  shall  befit  you.  [Ex.  Servant, 

How  do  I  look.  Sir,  m  this  handsome  tflm) 
Methinks,  I  am  wondrous  brave. s* 

Dua.  You're  very  decent. 

Rut.  These  by  themselves,  without  moitt 
helps  of  nature. 
Would  set  a  woman  hard :  I  know  'em  di, 

55  Enter  Sulpitia,  and  a  Servant.']  Mr.  Theobald  informs  us,  Mr.  Sympson  sagaciously 
hinted  to  him,  that  the  Servant  should  not  enter  when  Sulpitia  does,  but  on  her  departure; 
and  therefore,  when  she  is  gone,  he  reads,  r^        p 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  whispers  Manud,. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  sagacity  of  the  one,  and  the  complaisance  of  the  other,  we  thinly 
this  alteration  arbitrary  and  hurtful ;  for,  if  the  Servant  enters  at  the  same  time  as  Sulpitia, 
he  has  time  to  ^ive  the  information,  which  Manuel  appears  to  have  acquired,  whije  HippoKta 
speaks  to  Sulpiua.  ^'^ 

5*  /  am  wondrous  brave.]  i.  e.  As  the  word  is  used  by  our  ancient  writers,  Jine,  handsome, 
magmficent.    So  Shake^are, 

*  What  think  you,  if  he  were  convejr'd  to-bed, 

'  Wrapt  in  sweet  cloaths;  riujjs  put  upon  his  fingers ; 

^  A  most  delicious  banquet  by  "his  bed; 

'  And  hrave  attendants  near  him.'  Taming  of  the  Shrete. 

And  Rowley,  in  the  comedy  of  A  Match  at  Midnight,  makes  the  Wejshman  say,  '  Randall 
•  will  be  no  serving-mans  now ;  hur  will  buy  hur  prove  parrels,  prave  swords,  prave  daggers, 
'  and  prave  feathers,  and  go  a-wooing  to  prave  comely  pretty  maid.'  .In  Philaster,  where  he 
»ys  to  Beilario,  who  is  mew-drest  by  Arethusa,  *  Why,  boy,  she  has  made  thee  brave.*     /?. 


Retire  a  while,  till  vou  shall  find  occasion ; 
And  bring  me  word  when  they  arrive. 
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And  where  their  first  aims  light.    1*11  lay  my 

head  OD*t, 
I'll  take  her  eye^  as  soon  as  she  looks  on  me ; 
And  if  I  come  to  speak  once,  woe  be  to  h^! 
1  have  her  in  a  nooze,  she  cannot  *scape  me, 
I  have  their  several  lasts. 

Dua.  You  are  thoroughly  studied. 
But  tell  me.  Sir,  being  unacquainted  with  her. 
As  you  confess  you  are- 

Rut,  That's  not  an  hour's  work; 
I'll  make  a  nun  forget  her  beads  in  two  hours. 
Dua.  She  being  set  in  years  j  next,  none 
of  those  lustres 
Appearing  in  her  eye  that  warm  the  fancy; 
Nor    nothing    in  her  face,    but  handsome 

niins ("authentic, 

RuL  I  love  old  stories:  Those  live  believM, 
When  twenty  of  your  modem  faces  are  called 

^">  ... 

For  new  opmion,  paintings,  and  corruptions; 

Give  me  an  old  confirm'd  face.    Besides,  she 

sav'd  me,  [her? 

She  sav'd  my  life^  have  I  not  cause  to  love 
She's  rich,  and  of  a  constant  state,  a  fair  one. 
Have  I  not  cause  to  woo  her?  I  have  tried 

sufficient  [try'd  'em, 

All  your  young  fillies,  I  think,  this  back  has 
And  smarted  tor  it  too :  They  run  away  with 

me. 
Take  bit  between  the  teeth,  and  play  the  devils; 
A  stay'd  pace  now  becomes  my  years,  a  sure 

one. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  crack  no  girths. 

Dua.  How  miserable,  [now. 

If  my  mother  should  confirm  what  I  suspect 
Beyond  all  human  cure,  were  my  condition! 
Then  1  shall  wish  this  body  had  been  so  too. 
.  Here  comes  the  lady.  Sir. 

Enter  Guiomar. 

Rut,  Excellent  lady. 
To  shew  I  am  a  creature  bound  to  your  service, 
i\nd  only  yours 

Gut,  Keep  at  that  distance.  Sir; 
For  if  you  stir 

Rut.  I  shn  obedient. 
She  has  found  already,  1  am  for  her  turn! 
With  what  a  greedy  hawk's  eye  she  beholds 
Mark,  how  she  musters  all  my  parts.      [me? 

Gui.  A  goodly  gentleman. 
Of  a  more  manly  set  I  never  look'd  on.    . 

Rut.  Mark,  mark  her  eyes  still;  mark  but 
the  carriage  of  'em  I  [fell, 

Gui.  How  happy  am  I  now,  since  my  son 
He  feh  not  by  a  base  unnoble  hand ;  [py 

As  that  still  troubled  me?  How  far  more  hap- 


Shall  my  revenge  be,  smce  the  sacrifice 

I  offer  to  his  grave,  shall  be  both  w^^rthy 

A  son's  untimely  loss,  and  a  mother's  sorrow  f 

Rut,  Sir,  I  am  made,  believe  it;  she  is 
mine  own ; 
I  told  you  what  a  spell  I  carried  with  me. 
All  this  time  does  sne  spend  in  contemplation 
Of  that  unmatoh'd  delight — I  shall  be  thank- 
ful to  you;  [it. 
And  if  jrou  please  to  know  my  house,  to  use 
To  take  it  for  you  own 

Gut,  Who  waits  without  there? 

Enter  Guard  and  Servants;  they  seize  upon 
Rutilio  and  hind  him. 

Rut.  How  now?  what  means  this,  lady? 
Gt<f.  Bind  him  fast.  [forme? 

Rut.  Are  these  the  bride-laces  you  prepare 
The  colours  that  you  give? 

Dua.  Fy,  gentle  lady ; 
This  is  not  noble  dealing. 
Gui,  Be  you  satisfied ; 
It  seems  you  are  a  stranger  to  this  meaning; 
You  shall  not  be  so  long. 

Rut,  Do  you  call  this  wooing? 
Is  there  no  end  of  women's  {lersecutions? 
Must  1  needs  fool  into  mine  own  destruction?'^ 
Have  I  not  had  fair  warnings,  and  enough  too? 
Still  pick  the  devil's  teeth  ?  You  are  not  mad, 

lady? 
Do  I  come  fairly,  and  like  a  gentleman. 
To  offer  you  that  honour    ■ 

Gui,  You  are  deceiv'd.  Sir; 
You  come  besotted  to  your  own  destruction ; 
I  sent  not  for  you.    What  honour  can  you 

add  to  me,  [on  ? 

That  brake  that  staff  of  honour  my  age  leaned 
That  robb'd  me  of  that  right  made  me  a  mo- 
ther? [terror. 
Hear  me,  thou  wretched  man,  4icar  me  with 
And  let  thine  own  bold  folly  shake  thy  soul  I 
Hear  me  pronounce  thy  death,  tliat  now  liangs 

o'er  thee,  [ruiii? 

Thou  desperate  fool!  Who  bad  thee  seek  thii 
What  mad  imraanly  fate  made  thee  discover 
Thy  cursed  face  to  me  again?    Was't  not 

enough 
To  have  iLc  fair  protection  of  my  house. 
When  misery  and  justice  close  pursued  thee? 
When  thine  own   bloody  sword  cried  out 

against  thee,  [thee. 

Hatch'd  in  the  life  of  him  ?  ^^  Yet  I  forgave 
My  hospitable  word,  even  when  I  saw 
The  Roodliest  branch  of  all  my  blood  lopp'd 

from  me, 
Did  I  not  seal  still  to  thee? 


55  Must  I  needs  fool  into  my  own  destruction?']  I  think  verily,  we  ouglit  to  read. 
Must  I  needs  fool  it,  to,  &c. 

It  appears  to  me  much  the  more  natural  expression.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward's  reading  may  be  more  natural,  in  his  idea ;  but  we  think  that  of  the  old  copies 
so  expressive,  that  any  variation  would  be  unnecessary. 

5^  Hatch'd  in  the  life  of  him  ?}  Hatch'd,  among  cutlers,  is  used  to  mean  when  the  hilts  of 
a  sword  are  gilt:  So  she  would  say  that  Butilio's  bloody  sword  was  hatch' dor  gilt  in  the  life 
of  her  son  Duarte.  Thiolald. 
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Rut.  I  am  gone.  [miseiy. 

Gift.  And  when  thou  went'st,  to  imp  thy 

Did  I  not  give  thee  means?  '^  But  hark,  un- 

^pateful! 
Was  It  not  thus,  to  hide  thy  hxx  and  fly  me? 
To  keep  thy  name  for  ever  from  my  memory? 
Thy  cursed  blood  and  kindred?  Did  I  not 
swear  then,  [me. 

If  ever  (in  this  wretched  life  thou  hast  left 
Short  and  unfortunate)  I  saw  thee  again. 
Or  came  but  to  the  knowledge  where  thou 
wandredst,  ([geance. 

To  call  my  vow  back,  and  pursue  with  ven- 
With  all  the  miseries  a  mother  suffers  ? 
Rut,  I  vras  bom  to  be  hang*d  ^  there's  no 

avoiding  it 
Gut,  And  dar'st  thou  with  this  impudence 
appear  here?  [in. 

Walk  like  the  winding  sheet  my  son  was  put 
Stained  with  those  wounds!  '* 

Dua.  I  am  happy  now  again ! 
Happy  the  hour  I  fell,  to  find  a  mother. 
So  pious,  good,  and  esccellent  in  sorrows ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  The  governor's  come  in. 
Gut.  Oh,  let  him  enter. 
Rut.  I  have  fooVd  myself  a  fair  thread! 
Of  all  my  fortunes. 
This  strikes  me  most ;  not  that  I  fear  to  perish. 
But  that  this  immannerly  boldness  has  brought . 
me  to  it. 

Enter  Governor,  Clodio,  and  Charino. 

Gov.  Are  these  fit  preparations  for  a  wed- 
ding, lady? 
I  came  prepar  d  a  guest 

Gut.  Oh,  give  me  justice! 
As  ever  you  will  leave  a  virtuous  name. 
Do  justice,  justice,  Sir !  [it. 

Gov.  You  need  not  ask  it;  I  am  bound* to 

Gui.  Justice  upon  thb  man,  that  kill'd  my 

Gov.  Do  you  confess  the  act?  [son  I 

Rut.  Yes,  Sir. 

Clod.  Rutilio? 

Char.  'Tis  the  same. 

Clod.  How  fell  he  thus? 
Here  will  be  sorrow  for  the  good  Amoldo! 

Gov.  Take  heed,  Sir,  what  you  say. 

Rut.  I  have  weighM  it  weif; 
I  am  the  man !  nor  is  it  life  I  start  at; 
Only  I  am  unhappy  I  am  poor. 
Poor  in  expence  of  fives ;  there  1  am  wretched. 
That  I've  not  two  lives  lent  me  for  this  sa- 
crifice; 5* 


One  for  her  son,  another  for  her  sorrow! 
Excellent  lady,  now  reioice  again ;      [blood. 
For  though  I  eannot  think  you're  pleas'd  in 
Nor  with  that  greedy  thirst  pursue  your  ven- 
geance; [that) 
(The  tenderness,  even  in  those  tears,  denies 
Yet  let  the  world  believe,  you  lov'd  Duartel 
The  unmatch'd  courtesies  you  have  done  my 
miseries,  [me 
Without  this  forfeit  to  the  law,  would  charge 
To  tender  you  this  life,  and  proud  'twould 
please  you. 

Gui.  Shall  I  have  justice? 

Gov.  Yes. 

Rut.  lil  ask  it  foj  you ; 
I'll  follow  it  myself,  against  myself. 
Sir,  'tis  most  fit  1  die;  dispatch  it  quickly: 
The  monstrous  burden  ot  that  gnef  she  la- 
bours with 
Will  kill  her  else ;  then  blood  on  blood  lies 

on  me! 
Had  I  a  thousand  lives,  I'd  give  *em  all. 
Before  I'd  draw  one  tear  more  from  that  vir- 
tue, [bold  sword — 

Gui.  Be  not  too  cruel.  Sir — and  yet  his 
But  his  life  cannot  restore  that — he's  a  man  too 
Of  a  fair  promise— but,  alas !  my  son's  dead ! — 
If  I  have  justice,  must  it  kill  him? 

Gov.  Yes.  [goodly! 

Gui.  If  I  have  not,  it  kills  me;  strong  and 
Why  should  he  perish  too? 

Chv.  It  lies  in  your  pow'r; 
You  only  may  accuse  him,  or  may  quit  him. 

Clod.  Be  there  no  otlier  witnesses? 

Gui.  Not  any.  [claim. 

And,  if  I  save  nim,  will  not  the  world  pro- 

I  have  forgot  a  son,  to  save  a  murderer? 

And  yet  he  looks  not  like  one;    he  looks 

manly.  [perish ! 

Clod.  Pity,  so  brave  a  gentleman  should 
She  cannot  be  so  hard,  so  cruel-hearted. 

Gui.  Will  you  pronounce?  — Yet,  stay  a 
little,  Sir. 

Rut.  Rid  yourself,  lady,  of  this  misery. 
And  let  me  go :  I  do  but  breed  more  tempests. 
With  which  you  are  already  too  much  shaken. 

Gui.  Do,  now  pronounce!  I  will  not  hear. 

Dua.  You  shall  not!  [Discovering  Jiimsejf. 
Yet  turn  and  see,  good  madam. 

Gov.  Do  not  wonder : 
*Tis  he,  restor'd  again,  thank  the  good  doctor. 
Pray,  do  not  stand  amaz'd;  it  is  Dtiarte, 
He*s  well,  is  safe  again. 

Gui.  Oh,  my  sweet  son!  [tions. 

I  will  not  press  my  wonder  now  with  ques- 


to  imp  thy  misery. 


htf 
en 


Did  J  not  give  thee  means  f]  i,e.  Did  I  not  furnish  thee  with  money,  to  assist  thyjligl 
It  is  a  term  \n  falconry  ^  to  imp  is  said,  when  a  fresh  feather  of  a  hawk  is  put  to  an  old  broki 
stump.  Theobald. 

**»  Stand  with  those  taounds!']  Thus  say  all  the  editions.  We  have  ventured  to  substitute 
stain  d  for  stand. 

55*  That  I  have  not  two  lives  lent  me  for  his  sacrifce^"]  For  whose  sacrifice?  Not  for  Duarie's ; 
that  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  verse  contradicts.  To  make  any  scn-u?,  we  must  reaJ, 
this.  Sympson. 
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Sir,  I  am  sorry  for  that  cruelty 
1  ur^d  against  you. 

Rut.  Madam,  it  was  but  justice      [asain ; 

Dua,  *Tis  true,  the  doctor  heal'd  this  Dody 
But  this  man  heal*d  my  soul,  made  my  mind 
perfect:  [savdme; 

The  good  sharp  lessons  his  sword  read  to  me. 
For  which,  if  you  lov*d  me,  dear  mother. 
Honour  and  love  this  man. 

Gui.  You  sent  this  letter? 

Rut.  My  boldness  makes  me  blush  now. 

Gut.  rif  wipe  off  that; 
And,  with  this  kiss,  I  take  you  for  my  husband. 
Your  wooing*s  done,  Sir;  I  believe  you  love 

me. 
And  that*s  the  wealth  I  look  for  now. 

Rut.  You  have  it.  [wishes. 

Dua.  You  have  ended  my  desire  to  all  my 

Gov.  Now  *iis  a  wedding  again.    And  if 
Hippolyta 
Make  good,  what  with  the  hazard  of  her  life 
She  undertook,  the  evening  will  set  clear, 
Afler  a  stormy  day. 

Enter  Hippolyta,  and  Leopold  leading  Ar- 
noldoj  and  Zenocia,  with  Zahulon,  and 
Sulpitia. 

Char.  Here  comes  the  lady.  f^hi 

Clod.  With  fair  Zendcia,  health  with  life 

Restor'd  unto  her. 

Zen.  The  gift  of  her  goodness.  [too. 

Rut.  Let  us  embrace;  I  am  of  your  order 

And  though  I  once  despair'd  of  women,  now 

I  find  tliey  reUsh  much  of  scorpions; 

For  both  nave  stings,  and  both  can  hurt,  and 
cure  too. 

But  what  have  been  your  fortunes? 
Arn.  We'll  defer 

Our  story,  and,  at  time  more  fit,  relate  it. 

Now  all  that  reverence  virtue,  and  in  that 

Sienocia's  constancy  and  perfect  love. 


Or  for  her  sake  Arnoldo*8,  join  with  us 
In  th*  honour  of  thb  lady. 

CAar.  She  deserves  it  [hereafter: 

Hip,  Hippolyta*s  life  shall  make  that  good 
Nor  will  I  alone  better  myself,  but  others  ; 
For  these,  whose  wants,  perhaps,  have  ioad« 

their  actions 
Not  altogether  innocent,^  shall  from  me 
Be  so  supplied,  that  need  shall  not  compel 

them 
To  any  course  of  life,  but  what  the  law 
Shall  give  allowance  to. 

Zah.  and  Sul.  Your  ladyship*8  creatures. 

Rut,  Be  so,  and  no  more,  you  man-hucks- 
ter! [such  fervour 

Hip.  And,  worthy  Leopold,  you  that  "with 
So  long  have  sought  me,  and  in  that  deserv'd 

me, 
Shall  now  find  full  reward  for  all  your  travels. 
Which  you  have  made  more  dear  by  patient 
sufferance.  [mc 

And  though  my  ^'iolent  dotage  did  transport 
Beyond  those  bounds  my  modesty  should  nave 
kept  in,  [act. 

Though  my  desires  were  loose,  from  unchaste 
Heav'n  knows,  I  am  free.*' 

Leop.  The  thought  of  thafs  dead  to  me; 
I  gladly  take  your  cSfer, 

Rut.  Do  so,  Sir ; 
A  piece  of  crack*d  gold  ever  will  weigh  down 
Silver  that's  whole. 

Gov.  You  shall  be  all  my  guests ; 
I  must  not  be  denyM. 

Arn.  Come,  my  Zenocia, 
Our  bark  at  length  has  found  a  quiet  harbour ; 
And  the  unspotted  progress  of  our  loves 
JBuds  not  alone  in  safety,  but  reward ; 
To  instruct  others,  by  our  fair  example. 
That,  though  good  purposes  are  long  with- 
stood, [good. 
The  hand  of  Heav*n  still  guides  such  as  are 
[^Exeunt  omnes. 


*<»  For  these,  whose  wants,  perhaps,  have  made  their  actions 

Not  altogether  innocent,  &c.]  Hippoljrta  had  obligations  to  the  agency  both  of  Zabulon  and 
Sulpitia;  and  she  shews  a  sort  of  romantic  generosity  in  requiting  their  services;  but,  indeed » 
in  ))oetical  justice,  they  both  ought  to  have  been  punished  :  Zabulon  was  a  scoundrel  pimp  to 
a  bawdy-house ;  and  Sulpitia  was  not  only  a  notorious  bawd,  but  a  dealer  in  magic  and  a  poi- 
soner. Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald,  we  apprehend,  has  mistaken  the  Poets  here:  Hippolyta  does  not  mean  to 
give  Zabulon  and  Sulpitia  a  reward,  instead  of  a  punish ment,ybr  their  malversation ;  she  means 
to  *  better'  the  community ^at  large,  by  placing  these  vile  instruments  in  sujh  a  state,  as  that 
'  need  shall  not  comiK;!  them  to  any  course  of  life,  but  what  the  law  shall  give  allowance  to.* 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  all  this  magical  episode  b  both  unpleaslng  and  impro- 
bable. Hippolyta's  character,  too,  is  almost  too  vicious  even  for  reformation  sulEcient  to  re- 
commend her  to  the  favour  of  the  audience. 

*"•*  . from  unchaste  art, 

Heav'n  knows,  lamfrrr.']  The  Editors  of  1/50  concur  in  altering,  wc  think  properly, 
Mrt  to  act. 
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THE  EPILOGUE. 


Whit  there  should  he  an  EpDoffoe  to  a  play, 
I  know  no  cause.    The  old  and  usual  way. 
For  which  they  were  made,  was  t*  entreat  the 

grace 
Of  such  at  were  spectators :  In  this  place. 


And  time,  *tis  to  no  purpose;  for,  I  know, 
What  you  resolve  already  to  bestow 
Will  not  be  alter'd,  whatsoever  I  say 
In  the  behalf  of  us,  and  of  the  Play; 
Only  to  (juit  our  doubts,  if  you  thinK  Bt, 
You  may  or  cry  it  up  or  silence  it. 


ANOTHER  EPILOGUE. 


I  SPAKB  much  in  the  Prologue  for  the  Play, 
To  its  desert,  I  hope ;  yet  you  might  say. 
Should  I  change  tK>w  trom  that,  which  then 

was  meant. 
Or  in  a  syllable  grow  less  confident. 


I  were  weak-hearted :  I  am  still  the  same 
In  mj  opinion,  and  forbear  to  frame 
Qualification,  or  excuse.    If  you    ^ 
Concur  with  me,  and  hold  my  judgment  true* 
Shew  it  with  any  sign ;  and  uom  tdis  place. 
Or  send  me  off  exploded^  or  with  grace. 
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THE  ELDER  BROTHER. 

A    COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Venes  by  HiUs  speak  of  Fletcher  as  sole  Author  of  this  Comedy;  an4 
some  of  the  old  qqartos  have  his  pame  only  in  the  title,  while  others  have  Beaumont's  also. 
The  Prologue,  and  the  Epilogue,  ascrihe  it  totally  to  Fletcher.  The  first  copy  we  have  seen 
was  printed  in  l637 ;  which  we  apprehend  Mr.  Theobald  was  not  possessed  of,  as  he  speaks 
of  an  edition  of  l640  as  the  oldest  We  have  heard  of  one  bearing  date  }62Q;  but  have  not 
seen  it,  nor  that  of  l640;  and  that  which  is  dated  l651,  is  said  in  the  title  to  be '  the  second 
edition.*  Colley  Cibber,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  Custom  of  the 
Countiy,  has  introduced  p»rts  of  this  Play  ipto  his  Comedy  of  I^ve  oi>ikes  9  Mao>  or  th# 
Ft^'s  Fortune. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


But  that  it  would  take  from  our  modesty. 
To  praise  tiut  Writer,  or  the  Comedy,  ' 

Till  your  fair  sufTn^e  crown  it;  I  should  say. 
Yon  re  2*11  most  welcome  to  no  vulgar  Play; 
And  so  far  we  are  confident.    Andif  he 
That  made  it  still  live  in  your  memory ; 
You  will  expect  what  we  present  to-nieht 
Should  bejudg*d  worthy  of  your  ears  anosightc 


You  shall  hear  Fletcher  in  it;  his  true  strain. 
And  neat  expressions.     Living,  he  did  gain 
'  Your  good  opm  ions*,  but,  now  dead,  commends 
This  orphan  to  the  care  of  noble  friends:* 
And  may  it  raise  in  you  content  and  mirth. 
And  be  receiv*d  for  a  legitimate  birth  I 

Your  grace  erects  new  trophies  to  his  famc^ 
Aiul  shaH  to  after-times  preserve  his  name. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mev. 


Lewis,  a  lord. 

MiRAMoirr,  a  gentleman. 

Brisac,  a  justice,  brother  to  Miramont. 

Charles,  a  scholar,  1  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

Eustace,  a  courtier,  f 

EoREMONT,  1 /«?o  courtiers,  Jriends  to  Eut 

CowsY,         /  stace.^ 

Ajtdrjlw,  servant  to  Chairles. 


Priest. 
Notary, 
Servants. 
Officers, 

WOMEM. 

Angellina,  daughter  to  Lewis^ 
Sylvia,  her  woman. 
Lilly,  wife  to  Andrew, 
Ladies: 


lectok'i. 


Wouldst  thou  all  wit,  all  comick  art  survey? 
Read  here  and  wonder  5  Fletcher  writ  the  play. 


>  But,  note  dead,  commends 


This  orphan  to  the  care  of  nohU  friends^  By  this  passage  it  should  seem,  the  Elder  Bro- 
ther was  not  given  lo  the  stage  till  after  FJctcher*s  demis-, ;  a  cireumstance  on  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  decide.  AU  the  information  we  can  give  is,  that  this  prologue  is  printed  to 
the  edition  of  1637  5  and,  if  the  play  was  published  in  iGffg,  that  was  not  till  four  years  after 
Fletcher  died. 

5  Friends  to  Eustace,']  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies  prior  to  17^0 ;  when  Mr.Thcop 
bald  chose  to  substitute  dependants  on  Eustace;  which  may,  perhaps,  be  more  characterisu^ 
of  the  persons :  But  jm  arbitrary  variation  should  at  least  be  mentioned. 
Vx)L.  L  2  B 
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THE  ELDER  BROTHER. 


f  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 


ACT   L 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Lewis,  Angellina,  and  Sylvia. 

J^WM.'VTAY,  I  must  walk  you  further. 

■^^     Anst,  I  am  tir'd.  Sir, 
And  ne*er  shall  toot  it  home. 
Lew.  Tis  for  your  health ; 
The  want  of  exercise  takes  from  your  beauties, 
And  sloth  dries  up  your  sweetness.    That  you 

are 
My  only  daughter,  and  my  heir,  is  granted ; 
And  you  in  thankfulness  must  needs  acknow- 
You  ever  find  me  an  indulgent  father,  [ledge 
And  open-handed. 

Ang,  Nor  can  you  tax  me,  Sir, 
I  hope,  for  want  of  duty  to  deserve 
These  favours  from  you. 

Lew.  No,  my  Angellina, 
T  love  and  cherish  thy  obedience  to  me. 
Which  my  care  to  advance  thee  shall  confirm. 
All  that  1  aim  at  is,  to  win  thee  from 
The  practice  of  an  idle  foolish  state, 
UsM  oy  great  women,  who  think  any  labour 
(Though  in  the  service  of  themselves)  a  ble- 
To  their  fair  fortunes.  [mish 

Ang.  Make  me  understand.  Sir, 
What  'tis  you  point  at. 

Lew.  At  the  custom,  how 
Vii^ins  of  wealthy  families  waste  their  youth : 
After  a  .long  sleep,  when  you  wake,  your  wo- 
man 
Presents  your  breakfast,  then  you  sleep  again. 
Then  rise,  and  being  trimm  d  up  by  others' 

hands. 
You're  led  to  dinner,  and  that  ended,  either 
To  cards  or  to  your  couch  (as  if  you  were 
Borne  without  motion),  after  this  to  supper, 
And  then  to-bed :  And  so  your  life  runs  round 
Without  variety,  or  action,  daughter. 
SyL  Here's  a  learn'd  lecture! 
Lew.  From  this  idleness. 
Diseases,  both  of  body  and  of  mind. 
Grow  strong  upon  you ;  where  a  stirring  nature, 
With  wholesome  exercise,  guards  both  from 
danger.  [hunt, 

IVI  ha\'e  ihce  rise  wi'  th'  sun,  walk,  dance,  or 
Visit  the  groves  and  springs,  and  learn  the 

virtues 
Of  plants  and  simples:  Do  this  moderately. 
And  thou  shalt  not,  with  eating  chalk,  or  coals. 
Leather  and  oatmeal,  and  such  other  trash. 
Full  into  the  grccn-sickncbs. 

SyL  With  your  pardon, 
(Were  you  but  pleas'd  to  minister  it)  I  could 
Prescribe  a  remedy  for  my  lady's  health. 
And  her  delight  too,  far  transcending  those 
Your  lordship  but  now  inenlion'd. 

Lew.  What  is  it,  Sylvia  ?  [word, 

SyL  What  is't?,  a  noble  husband :  Jii  that 

*  A  noble  husband,*  all  content  of  women 

Is  wholly  comprehended.    Me  will  rouse  her. 

As  you  say,  with  the  sun  \  and  so  pipe  to  her. 


As  she  will  dance,  ne'er  doubt  it  j  and  hunl 

with  her. 
Upon  occasion,  until  both  be  weary ; 
And  then  tht  knowledge  of  your  plants  and 

simples. 
As  1  take  it,  were  superfluous.     A  loving. 
And  but  add  to  it,  a  ^inesome  bedfellow. 
Being  the  sure  physician! 

Lew.  Well  sai*^,  wench.  [deliver 

Ang.  And  who  gave  you  commission  to 
Your  verdict,  minion? 
SyL  I  deserve  a  fee. 
And  not  a  frown,  dear  madam.    I  but  speak 
Her  thoughts,  my  lord,  and  what  her  mcKles^ 
Refuses  to  give  voice  to.     Shew  no  merer 
To  a  maidenhead  of  fourteen,  but  off  with  'C 
Let  her  lose  no  time.  Sir:  Fathers  that  deny 
Their  daughters  lawful  pleasures,  when  ripe 

for  them. 
In  some  kind  edge  their  appetites  to  taste  of 
The  fruit  that  is  forbidden. 

Lew.  'Tis  well  uri^'d. 
And  I  approve  it.     No  more  blushing,  girl; 
Thy  woman  hath  spoke  truth,  and  so  prerented 
What  I  meant  to  move  to  thee.  There  dwells 

near  us 
A  gentleman  of  blood,  monsieur  Brisac, 
Of  a  fair  state,  six  thousand  crownspcmfiRttm, 
The  happy  father  of  two  hopeful  sons,     [lar. 
Of  different  breeding ;  the  elder,  a  mere  tcho- 
The  younger,  a  quamt  courtier. 

Ang.  Sir,  I  know  them 
By  public  fame,  though  yet  I  never  saw  them; 
And  that  oppos'd  antipathy  between 
Their  various  dispositions,  renders  them 
The  general  discourse  and  argument ; 
One  part  inclining  to  the  scholar  Charles, 
The  other  side  preferring  Eustace,  as 
A  man  complete  in  courtship. 

Lciv.  And  which  way 
( I  f  of  these  two  you  were  to  chuse  a  husband) 
Doth  your  affection  sway  you  ? 

Ang.  To  be  plain.  Sir, 
(Since  you  will  teach  me  boldness)  as  they  are. 
Simply  themselves,  to  neither.    I^t  a  courtier 
Be  never  so  exact,  let  him  be  bless'd  with 
All  parts  that  yield  him  to  a  virgin  gracious. 
If  he  depend  on  others,  and  stand  not 
On  his  own  bottoms,  though  he  have  the 

means 
To  bring  his  mistress  to  a  masque,  or,  by 
Conveyance  from  some  great  one's  lips,    to 
taste  [purchase 

Such  favour  from  the  king's;  or,  grant  he 
Precedency  in  the  country,  to  be  sworn 
A  servant-extraordinary  to  the  queen ; 
Nay,  though  he  live  in  expectation  of 
.Some  huge  preferment  in  reversion ;  if 
He  want  a  present  fortune,  at  the  best 
Those  are  but  glorious  dreams,  and  only  yield 

him 
A  happiness  in  po$se,  not  in  eue. 
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Nor  can  they  fetch  him  stlks  from  th*  mercer; 

nor 
Discharge  a  taylor*s  bill,  nor  in  full  plenty. 
Which  still  preserves  a  quiet  bed  at  home. 
Maintain  a  family.  ^ 

Lew.  Aptly  considered. 
And  to  my  wish.    But  what's  thy  censure  of 
The  scholar? 

-^ng-  Troth,  if  he  be  nothing  ebe,    [nets. 
As  of  the  courtier :  All  his  songs,  and  son- 
His  anagrams,  acrostics,  epigrams. 
His  deep  and  philosophical  discourse 
Of  nature's  hidden  secrets,  make  not  up 
A  perfect  husband.     He  can  hardly  borrow 
The  stars  of  the  celestial  crown  to  make  me 
A  tire  for  my  head ;  nor  Charles's  wane  for  a 

coach, 
Nor  Ganymede  for  a  page,  nor  a  rich  gown 
From  Juno's  wardrobe;  nor  would  1  lye-in, 
For  I  despair  not  once  to  be  a  mother. 
Under  Heav'n's  spangled  canopy,  or  banquet 
My  guests  and  gossips  with  inu^in'il  nectar; 
Pure  Orleans  would  do  better.  No,  no,  father. 
Though  I  could  be  well  pleas'd  to  have  my 

husband 
A  courtier,  and  a  scholar,  young,  and  valiant. 
These  are  but  gaudy  nothings,  if  there  be  not 
Something  to  make  up  a  substance. 

Lew.  And  what's  that?  [said  all : 

Ang.  A  full  estate;  and,  that  said,  I've 
And,  get  me  such  a  one,  with  these  additions. 
Farewell,  virginity  1  and  welcome,  wedlock! 

Lew.  But  where  is  such  one  to  be  met 
with,  daughter? 
A  black  swan  is  more  common  ;^  you  may  wear 
Grey  tresses  ere  we  find  him. 

Jing.  I  am  not 
So  punctual  in«all  ceremonies ;  I  will  bate 
Two  or  three  of  these  good  parts,  before  I'll 
Too  lone  upon  the  choice.  [dwell 

Syi  Unly,  my  lord,  remember 
That  he  be  rich  and  active ;  for,  without  these. 
The  others  yield  no  relish :  But,  these  perfect. 
You  must  bear  with  small  faults,  maclam. 

Lew.  Merry  wench  ; 
And  it  becomes  you  well !  I'll  to  Brisac, 
And   try  what  may  be  done. ,  I'  th*  mean 
time,  home,  [a  bride. 

And  feast  thy  thoughts  with  th'  pleasures  of 

Si/l.  Thoughts  are  but  airy  food.  Sir;  let 
her  taste  them.  [^Exeuni  severally. 


SCENE  II. 

Enter  Andrew,  Cook,  and  Buller. 

And.  Unload  part  of  the  library  and  make 

room  [you. 

For  th'other  dozen  of  carts ;  I'll  strait  be  with 

Cook.  Why,  hath  he  more  books? 

And.  More  than  ten  marts  send  over. 

But.  And  can  he  tell  their  names? 

And.  Their  names  I  he  has  'ern      [thing; 
As  perfect  as  his  Paler  Npster ;  but  that's  no- 
H'has  read  them  over,  leaf  by  leaf,  three  thou- 
sand  times.  [sink 

But  here's  the  wonder ;  tho'  their  weight  would 
A  Spanish  carrack,*  without  other  ballast,! 
He  carrieth  them  all  in  his  head,  and  yet  ' 
He  walks  upright. 

But.  Surely  he  has  a  stron^-^brain. 

And.  If  all  thy  pipes  of  wine  were  fill'd 

with  books,  v\^ 

Made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  or  myst*ries  writ 

Old  moth-eaten  vellum,  he  would  sip  thy  cellar 

Suite  dry,  and  still  be  thirsty.  Then,  for'sdiet, 
e  eats  and  digests  more  volumes  at  a  meal. 
Than  there  would  be  larks  (though  the  skr 
should  fall)  ^ 

Devour'd  in  a  month  in  Paris:  Yet  fear  not. 
Sons  o'  th*  buttery  and  kitchen!  though  his 

learn'd  stomach 
Cannot  be  appeased,  he'll  seldom  trouble  you ; 
His  knowing  stomach  contemns  your  black- 
jacks, Butler, 
And  your  flagons;  and.  Cook,  thy  boil'd,  thy 
roast,  thy  bak'd  • 
Cook.  How  liveth  he  ? 
And.  Not  as  other  men  do; 
Few  princes  fare  like  him :  He  breaks  his  fast 
With  Aristotle,  dines  with  Tully,  takes 
His  watering  with  the  muses,  sups  with  Liw, 
Then  walks  a  turn  or  two  in  Vid  LacteA^'^    ' 
And,  after  six  hours'  conference  with  the  stars, 
Slet?ps  with  old  Err  a  Pater. 

But.  This  is  admirable,      [my  old  master. 

And.  I'll  tell  you  more  here  iVteo-.    Here's 

And  another  old  ignorant  elder;  I'll  upon  'em. 

Enter  Brisac  and  Lewis, 

Bri.  What,  Andrew?   welcome,  where's 
my  Charles?  speak,  Andrew; 
Where  didst  thou  leave  thy  master? 
And.  Contemplating 


3  A  black  swan  is  more  common.']  Tlie  Poets  seem  here  to  have  had  an  eye  to  this  Latin 
hexameter. 

Rara  avjs  in  terris,  nigroque  simillima  ci/gno.  Theobald. 

*  A  Spanish  carrack.l  A  carrack  is  a  ship  of  great  bulk,  an^  commonly  of  great  value  • 
haps  what  we  now  call  a  galleon.    So  Shakespeare ;  ' 


perhaps 


*  Faith,  he  to  night  hath  boarded  a  land  carrack: 

'  If  it  prove  lawlnl  prize,  he's  made  for  ever.  Othello,  act  i. 


And  in  tho  Coxcomb,  by  our  Authors, 

* they'll  be  freighted  ; 

*  They're  made  like  carracks,  all  for  strength  and  stowage.        R, 

3  He  breaks  his  fast,  &c.l  This  passage  seems  to  have  been  before  Mr.  Congreve,  when  he 
wrote  the  beginning  of  his  play  of  Love  for  Love.  R. 
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The  number  of  the  itiidi  m  the  hi^wiy; 
And,  froavthat,  purposes  to  make  a  juc^meDt 
Of  the  remainder  in  the  sea.    He  is^  Sir, 
In  serioua  study,  and  will  lose  no  minute. 
Nor  out  of 's  pace  to  knowledge.^ 

Lew.  This  is  strange.  [him 

And,  Yet  he  hath  sent  his  duty,  Sirj  before 
In^is  fair  manuscript 

Bn.  What  hare  we  heiei 
^ot-hooks  and  andirons  \ 

And.  I  much  pity  you ! 
It  is  the  Syrian  character,  or  the  ATabie. 
Would  you  have  it  said,  so  great  and  deep  a 

scholar  ^ 

As  master  Charles  is,  should  ask  blowing 
In  any  Christian  language?  Were  it  Greek, 
I  could  interpret  for  you ;  but,  indeed, 
l*m  gone  no  tether. 

Bri.  And  in  Greek  you  can 
Lie  with  your  smug  wife  Lilly  h^ 

And.  If  1  keep  her  fSir, 

*From  your  French  dialect  (as  I  hope  I  shall, 
Howe  er  she  is  yourlaundrcss)  she  shall  put  yon 
To  the  charge  of  no  more  sope  than  usual 
For  th'  washing  of  your  sheets. 

Bri.  Take  in  the  knave. 
And  let  him  eat. 

And.  And  drink  too.  Sir? 

Bri.  And  drink  too,  Siri 
And  see  your  master's  chamber  ready  lor  him. 

BuL  Come,  doctor  Andrew,  without  dts- 
Thou  shalt  commence  Tth*  Cellar,  [putation. 

And.  I  had  rather 
Commence  on  a  cokl  bak*d  meat 

Cook.  Thou  shdt  ha*t,  boy.  lExeUni. 

Bri.  Good  monsieur  Lewis,  I  esteem  m^fself 
Much  honoured  in  your  dear  intent  to  join 
Our  antient  families,  and  make  them  one ; 
And  *twill  take  from  my  age  and  cares,  to  live 
And  see  what  you  have  purpos'd  put  in  act. 
Of  which  your  visit  at  this  present  is 
A  hopeful  omen )  I  each  minute  expecting 
Th'  arrival  of  my  sons.    I  have  not  wrong*d 
Their  birth  for  want  of  means  and  education, 

•  ■    ■    4md  win  Jose  nt  minute. 

Nor  out  of  space  to  knowicdge.']  We  do  not  thoroughly  comprehend  ,this  passage,  but 
suspect  a  corruption.    Perhaps  the  author  wrote, 

'  and  toiil  lose  no  minute. 

Nor  ot^t  of  space  to  knowledge ; 

The  meaning  of  which  b  clear.    Time  and  space  are  no  uncommon  association. 

7 tAnd  in  Greek  you  can 

Lie  with  your  smug  wife  Lilly.]  Brisac  b  here  strangely  out  of  character.  He  b  repre>» 
sented  as  an  old  stupid  justice  of  the  peace,  one  of  no  polite  literature,  and  read  only  in  the  old 
statutes,  and  in  them  no  better  learned  than  hb  clerk :  Yet  here,  'tis  manifest,  he  b  making  ao 
allusion  to  a  passage  in  Juvenal's  Satires. 

Hoc  cuncta  effundunt  animi  secreta.    Qjuid^ultrht 
Concumbunt  Gnec^.  Theohald. 

Mr.  Theobald  complains,  that  the  country  justice  b  here  out  of  character,  as  he  supposes 
him  to  refer  to  Juvenal's  Concumbunt  Grcec}.  But  supposing  the  Author  took  hb  hint  from 
hence,  he  does  not  make  the  country  justice  refer  to  it.  But  Mr.  Theobald  does  not  seem  to 
haVe  observed  the  eoul vocation  of  the  word  Lilly,  which  refers  to  the  old  grammarian,  as 
Andrew  says  after.  To  bring  me  back  from  my  giammar  to  my  horn-book  /  This  is  an  altosioa 
Surely  within  the  compass  of  a  country  squire,  and  therefore  quite  in  character*        SeWard, 


To  iha|ie  then  lo  that  ooiirse  cadi  wai  m^ 

dieted; 
Ami  therefore,  that  we  iwnr  ptooeed  discroetlyi 
Since  what's  ooBdhided  rmMy  seldom  prospen. 
You  6rst  shall  take  a  strict  perusal  or  than. 
And  then,  from  y<Kir  allowance,  yoor  finr 
May  fashion  her  mctioo. 

Lew.  Monsieur  Brisac, 
Yon  offer  foir  and  nobly,  and  I'll  meet  yo« 
In  the  same  line  of  honour;  and,  I  hope. 
Being  bless'd  but  with  one  daughter,  I  shaU 
Appear  impertinently  curious,  [not 

Tnough,  with  my  utmost  vigilance  and  stody, 
I  labour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth. 
Let  others  speak  her  form,  and  future  fortune 
From  me  descending  to  her;  I  in  that 
Sit  down  with  siloice. 

Brt.  You  may,  my  lord,  securdy; 
Since  iame  alooa  proclaimeth  her  perfeotioosy 
Commanding  all  men's  tongues  to  nng  her 

oraises. 
Should  I  say  more,  you  well  might  censare  me 
(What  yet  I  never  was)  a  flatterer. 
What  trampling's  that  without  of  hones? 

Enter  Butler. 

But.  Sir,  my  young  masters  are  newiy 

ali^ted.  fsiliona. 

Bri.  bir,  now  observe  their  several  dispo- 

£nter  Charles. 

Char.  Bid  my  subsiser  carr^  my  hackney  to 
The  butt'ry,  and  give  him  his  biever ;  it  is  a 

civil 
And  sober  beast,  and  will  drink  moderately ; 
And,  that  done,  torn  him  into  theqmdran^e. 

Bri.  He  cannot  out  of  his  university  tone. 

Enter  £ustace,  Egremmt,  and  Camty. 
Bust.  Lackey,  take  care  our  ooorsers  be 

well  rubb'd  [in  speed. 

And  cloath'd ;  they  have  outstripped  the  wind 

Lew.  Ay,  marry.  Sir,  diere*8  metal  in  thb 

young  fellow ! 
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What  a   sheep's   look   his   Ekkr  Brother 

has! 

Char.  Your  blessing*  Sir! 

Bri,  Rise*  Charles;  thou  hast  it 

Eust.  Sir,  th€mgh  it  be  unusual  in  the  court* 
<Since  *us  the  country's  aatb)  I  bend  my  knee* 
And  do  expect  what  folTbws. 

Bri.  Courtly  beg'd. 
lity  blessing!  take  it.  [adorer. 

JSusi.  (to  Lew.)  Your  lordship's  vow'd 
What  a  thing  this  brother  is!  Yet  Til  vouck- 

safe  him    ^ 
The  new  Italian  shrug/    How  clownishly 
The  book-worm  does  return  it. 

Char,  I  am  glad  you're  well.  {^Be<uis. 

Eust.  Pray  you  be  happy  in  the  knowledge 
This  pair  of  accomplish'd  monsieurs :  [of 
They  are  gallants  that  have  seen  both  'Pro- 

Bri.  I  embrace  their  loves.  [picks. 

Egre,  Which  we*ll  repay  with  servulatine.' 

Cow.  And  will  repon  your  bounty  in  the 
court.  ^  [first. 

Bri.  I  pray  you,  make  deserving  use  on't 
Eustace*  give  entertainment  to  your  friends; 
What's  in  my  house  is  theirs. 

Bust.  Which  we^ll  make  use  of:  [healths* 

Let's  warm   our   brains  with  halHi-dozen 

And  then*  hang  cold  discourse;   for  we'll 

speak  fire-works.  [Exeunt, 

Lew.  What*  at  hb  book  already? 

Bri.  Fy*  fy,  Charles* 
No  hour  of  interruption  ? 

Char,  Plato  differs  from  Socrates  in  tfits, 

Bri.  Come*  lay  them  by  j 
Let  them  agree  at  leisure. 

Char.  Man's  life/ Sir*  beine 
So  short*'  and  then  the  way  that  leads  unto 
The  knowledge  of  ourselves*  so  long  and  te» 
£adi  minute  should  be  precious.         [dious* 

Brt.  In  our  care  [with 

To  manage  worldly  business*  you  must  part 
This  bookish  contemplation*  and  prepare 
Yourself  for  action ;  to  thrive  in  this  age* 
Is  held  the  palm  of  leamins.  You  must  study 
To  know  what  part  of  my  land's  good  for  th' 
pkM^* 


And  what  for  pastnre ;  hofir  to  b«^  »nd  sell 
To  the  best  advanti^;  how  to  cure  my  oxen  '* 
When  they're  o^eigone  with  labour. 

Char,  i  may  do  this  [tillage* 

From  what  I've  read*  Sir.  For  what  concerns 
Who  better  can  deliver  it  than  Virgil 
In  his  Georzicks?  and  to  cure  your  herds* 
His  BucoliCKs  b  a  master-piece.'^  But  when 
He  does  describe  the  commonwealth  of  bees* 
Their  industry*  and  knowledge  of  the  hei^bs 
From  which  they  p;ather  honey*  with  their  care 
To  place  it  with  decorum  in  the  hive* 
Their  government  among  themselves*  their 

order 
In  ^in£  forth  and  coming  loaden  home* 
Their  obedience  to  their  king,  and  hb  rewards 
To  such  as  labour*  and  his  punishments'* 
Only  inflicted  on  the  slothful  drone ; 
Pm  ravish'd  with  it,  and  there  reap  my  harvest^ 
And  there  receive  the  gain  my  cattle  bring  me* 
And  there  nnd  wax  and  honey. 

Bri,  And  grow  rich 
In  your  imagination.    Heyday,  heyday ! 
Georgicks,  and  Bucolicks*  and  bees  1  Art  mad? 
Char.   No;   Sir*  the  knowledge  of  these 

guards  me  from  it.  [of  books* 

Bri.  But  can  you  find  among  your  bundle 

And  put  in  all  your  dictionaries  that  speak  all 

tongues* 
What  pteasures  they  enjoy*  that  do  embrace 
A  well-shap'd  wealthy  bride?  Answer  me  that. 
Char,  'Tis  frequent*  Sir*  in  story:  There 

I  read  of 
All  kind  of  yirtuoos  and  vicious  women* 
The  ancient  Spartan  dames*  and  Roman  ladles* 
Their  beauties  and  deformities.   And  when 
I  light  upon  a  Portia  or  Cornelia* 
Crown'd  with  still-flourishing  leaves  of  truth 

and  fffxxiness* 
With  such  a  feeling  I  peruse  their  fortunes* 
As  if  I  then  had  liv'd*  and  freely  tasted 
Their  ravbhingsweetness ;  at  the  present*loving 
The  whole  sex  for  their  goodness  and  example. 
But*  on  the  contrary*  vvnen  I  look  on 
A  CIvtemnestra  or  a  Tullia*  Hotter* 

The  first  bath'd  in  her  husband's  blood ;  the 


»  Which  we'll  repay  with  servulating.]  Thb  is  the  reading  of  l637.  The  edition  of  l651* 
and  all  the  subsequent*  say,  with  service.  The  old  reading  is  probably  right*  and  meant  to 
ridicule  the  conceit  and  attectation  of  Eustace's  travelled  companions. 

'  MeaCs  life*  Sir^  leing 
iSb  short*  ^c.l  Charles  b  here  immediately  shewing  his  learning;  for  if  I  am  not  very 
moch  mistaken*  the  Poets  have  given  him  this  sentiment  from  the  first  Aphorism  of  Hippocrates. 

Theobald. 
»•  ■         How  to  cure  my  oxen. 

When  they're  o'er^own  with  lalour.']  Overgrown,  we  think  with  the  editors  of  1750,  b 
nrooeous.    Thiose  gentlemen  read  overdone  \  but  as  oergone,  which  conveys  the  same  mean* 
iag,  b  nearer  the  trace  of  the  old  letters,  we  have  chose  to  adopt  that  word. 
*'  And  to  cure  our  herds 
His  Bucolicks  is  a  master-piece.']  This  mistake,  of  mentioning  those  subjects,  as  occurs 
ting  00  the  Bucolicks*  which  are  treattid  of  in  the  Ger  ^cks,  b  noticed  by  Mr.  Sympson. 
•  with  his  punishments 


Only  is{flicted  on  theMothJul  drone.'] 
Ignarum  fucos  pecus  d  prascpibus  arcent*  says  Virgil. 


TJieolald. 
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Withont  a  touch  of  piety,  driving  on 
Her  chariot  o'er  her  fatner*8  breathless  trunk. 
Horror  invades  my  faculties;  and  comparing 
The  multitudes  o'  th*  guilty,  with  the  few 
That  did  die  innocents,  I  detest  and  loath  *em, 
As  ignorance  or  atheism. 

J5rt.  You  resolve  then,       *  [me  ? 

Ne'er  to  m  \ke  p;iyinent  of  the  debt  you  owe 

Char,  W i 111 t  debt,  good  Sir? 

Bri.  A  debt  I  paid  my  father 
When  I  begat  thee,  and  made  him  a  grandsire  j 
Which  I  expect  from  you. 

Char.  The  children,  Sir, 
Which  I  will  leave  to  all  posterity. 
Begot  and  brought  up  by  my  painful  studies. 
Shall  be  my  living  issue.  [collection 

Bri,  Very  well;  and  I  shall  have  a  general 
Of  all  thequiddits'^  from  Adam  to  this  time 
To  be  my  grandchild. 
.   Char.  And  such  a  one,  I  hope.  Sir, 
As  shall  not  shame  the  family. 

Bri.  Nor  will  you  take  care  of  my  estate? 

Char.  But  in  my  wishes :  [soul 

For  know.  Sir,  tliat  the  wings  on  which  my 
Is  mounted,  have  long  since  borne  her  too  high 
To  stoop  to  any  prey  that  soars  not  npwardS. 
Sordid  and  dunghill  minds,  composM  of  earth. 
In  tjlat  gross  element  fix  all  their  happiness ; 
But  purer  spirits,  purg'd  and  refin'd,  shake  off 
That  clog  of  human  frailty.     Give  me  leave 
T'enioy  myself;  that  place  that  docs  contain 
My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me 
A  glorious  court,  where  nourly  I  converse 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers ; 
And  sometimes,  for  variety,  I  confer 
With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their 

counsels ; 
Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got. 
Unto  a  strict  account,  and,  in  my  tancy. 
Deface  their  ill-plao'd  statues.    Can  I  then 
Part  with  such  constant  pleasures,  to  embrace 
Uncertain  vanities?  No ;  be  it  your  care 
T*augment  your  heap  of  wealth ;  it  shall  be 

mine 
Tencrease  in  knowledge.    Lights  there,  for 
my  study!  [^Exit. 

Bri.  Was  ever  man,  that  had  reason,  thus 
transported 
From  all  sense  and  feeling  of  his  proper  good  ? 
It  vexes  me;  and  if  I  found  not  comfort 
In  my  young  Eustace,  I  might  well  conclude 
My  name  were  at  a  period ! 

Lew.  He's  indeed.  Sir, 
The  surer  base  to  build  on. 

Enter  Eustace,  Egremont,  Cow  si/,  and 
Andrew. 

Bri.  Eustace! 

Eust.  Sir. 

Bri.  Your  ear  in  private. 


Afid.  I  suspect  my  master  .  [i^s$ 

Has  found  harsh  welcome ;  he*s  gone  supp^- 
Into  his  study.    Could  I  find  oat  the  cause> 
It  may  be  borrowing  of  his  books,  or  so, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Eust,  My  duty  shall.  Sir,  [tioa 

Take  any  form  you  please ;  and,  in  your  rao- 
To  have  me  married,  you  cut  off  all  dangers 
The  violent  heats  of  youth  might  bear  me  ttu 
Lew.  It  is  well  answer*d. 
Eust.  Nor  shall  you,  my  lord. 
Nor  your  fair  daughter,  ever  find  iust  cause 
To  mourn  your  choice  of  me.     The  name  of 

husband. 
Nor  the  authority  it  cames  in  it. 
Shall  ever  teach  me  to  forget  to  be. 
As  I  am  now,  her  sen^ant,  and  your  lordship's: 
And,  bul  that  modesty  forbids  that  I 
Should  sound  the  trumpet  of  my  own  deserts, 
I  could  say,  my  choice  manners  have  been  sodi. 
As  render  me  lov'd  and  remarkable 
To  the  princes  of  the  blood. 
.Cow.  Nay,  to  the  king. 
Egre.  Nay,  to  the  king  and  council. 
And.  These  are  court-admirers. 
And  ever  echo  him  that  bears  the  bag : 
Though  I  be  dull-ey'd,  I  see  through  this 
juggling. 

Eust.  Then  for  my  hopes 

Cow.  Nay,  certainties. 
Eust.  They  stand 
As  far  as  any  man's.     What  can  there  fall 
In  compass  of  her  wishes,  which  she  shall  not 
Be  suddenly  possess'd  of?  Loves  she  titles? 
By  the  grace  and  favour  of  my  princely  friends, 
I  am  what  she  would  have  me. 

Bri.  He  si^eaks  well, 
And  I  believe  him. 

Lew.  I  could  wish  I  did  so.  [man. 

Pray  you  a  word.  Sir.    He*8  a  proper  ^ntlc- 
And  promises  nothing  but  what  is  possible; 
So  far  I  will  go  with  you :  Nay,  I  add, 
He  hath  won  much  upon  me;  and,  were  he 
But  one  thing  that  his  brother  is,  the  bargain 
Were  soon  struck  up. 

Bri.  What's  that,  my  lord? 

Lew.  The  heir.         '  [shall  bei 

And,  Which  he  is  not,  and,  I  trust,  ne^er 

Bri.  Come,  that  shall  breed  no  difference. 

You  see,  [take, 

Charles  has  giv'n  o'er  the  world;  I'll  undcr- 

And  with  much  ease,  to  buy  his  birthright  of 

him  [state 

For  a  dry-fat  of  new  books ;  nor  shall  roy 

Alone  make  way  for  him,  but  my  elder  bro- 

thi^rs; 
Who,  being  issueless,  t'advance  our  name, 
I  doubt  not,  will  add  his.    Your  resolution? 
Lew.   I'll  first  acquaint  my  daughter  with 
the  proceedings : 
On  these  terms,  I  am  yours,  as  she  shall  be. 


'^  All  the  quiddits.]  Subiilties  or  equivocations.  The  word  occurs  in  Shakespeare*s  Ham- 
let :  *  Why  miy  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  liis  quiddits  now,  his  quilletSi 
*  his  cases,  and  his  tricks?' 
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Make  you  no  scrapie ;  get  the  writiiigs  ready. 
She  shall  be  tractable.    To-morrow  we  will 
hold  [stace, 

A  second  conference.    Farewell,  noble  Eu- 
And  you,  brave  gallants. 

Eusi.  Full  increase  of  honour 
Wait  ever  on  your  lordship !  [grim ! 

And.  The  gout,  rather,  and  a  perpetual  me- 

BrL  You  see,  Eustace, 
How  I  travail  to  possess  you  of  a  fortune 
You  were  not  bom  to.  Jbe  you  worthy  of  it : 
I'll  furnish  you  for  a  suitor;  visit  her. 
And  prosper  in*t. 

Ewt,  She's  mine.  Sir,  fear  it  not : 
In  all  my  travels,  1  ne'er  met  a  virgin 
That  could  resist  my  courtship. 

Cow,  If  this  take  now. 
We're  made  for  ever,'*  and  will  revel  it  I 

[Exeunt. 

And,  In  tou^  Welch  parsly,  whicn,  in  our 
vulgar  tongue,  is 


Strong  hempen*  haltersw      My  poor  master 

cozen'd. 
And  I  a  looker-od !  If  we  have  studied 
Our  majors,  and  our  minors,  antecedents. 
And  conseauents,  to  be  concluded  coxcombs. 
We've  made  a  fair  hand  on't!  I'm  glad  I've 

found  ' 

Out  all  their  plots,  and  their  conspiracies. 
This  shall  t'  old  monsieur  Marmont;  one, 

that  though 
He  cannot  read  a  proclamation,         [Charles 
Yet  dotes  on  leamino,  and  loves  my  master 
For  being  a  scholar.  I  hear  he's  coming  hither; 
I  shall  meet  him ;  and  if  he  be  that  old 
Rough  testv  blade  he  always  us'd  to  be. 
He'll  ring  em  such  a  peal  »•  as  shall  go  near 
To  shake  their  bell-room  j  peradventure,  beat 

*em. 
For  he  is  fire  and  flax  $  and  so  have  at  him. 

[Emi. 


ACT    11. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Miramont  and  Brisac. 

Mir,  "J^AY,  brother,  brother! 

■""^  Bri,  Pray,  Sir,  be  not  mov'd ; 
I  meddle  with  no  business  but  mine  own ; 
And,  in  mine  own,  'tis  reason  I  should  govern. 

Jfrr.  But  know  to  govern  then,  and  under- 
stand. Sir,  [be 
And  be  as  wise  as  rou're  hastv.    Though  you 
My  brother,  and  f'rom  one  blood  sprung,  I 

must  tell  you, 
Heartilv  and  home  too 

Bri. 'What,  Sir? 

Mir,  What  I  grieve  to  find ; 
You  area  fool,  and  an'old  fool,  and  that's  two. 

Bri.  We'll  part  *em,  if  you  please. 

Mir.  No,  they're  entail'd  to  you. 
Seek  to  deprive  an  honest  noble  spirit, 


Your  eldest  son.  Sir,  and  your  very  image, 
(But  he's  so  like  you,  that  he  fares  the  worse 

for't) 
Because  he  loves  his  book,  and  dotes  on  that, 
And  only  studies  how  to  know  things  excel- 
lent, 
A  bove  the  reach  of  such  coarse  brains  as  yours^ 
Such  mud<ly  fancies,  that  never  will  know 
further  [chants. 

Than  when  to  cut  vour  vines,  and  cozen  mer- 
And  choke  your  hide -bound  tenants  with 
musty  harvests! 
Bri.  You  go  too  fast. 
3Iir.  I'm  not  come  to  my  pace  yet. 
Because  h'  has  made  his  study  all  his  pleasure^. 
And  is  retir'd  into  his  contemplation. 
Not  meddling  with  the  dirt  and  chaff  of  na- 
ture. 
That  makes  the  spirit  of  the  mind  mud  too. 


•  If  this  take  now. 


We*  re  made  for  ever.']  Several  of  the  editions  old  and  modern  continue  this  to  Eustace's 
speech ;  others  have  nonsensically  assigned  it  to  Brisac.    The  oldest  quarto  of  all  has  it  thus. 

Eust.  ff  this  take  now,  &c. 

But  Eustace  was  the  last  speaker,  and  nobody  had  interrupted  him;  therefore  'tis  absurd,  that 
his  name  should  be  put  here  only  because  he  contifuies  to  s|)eak.  It  must  certainly  be  placed 
to  one  of  his  haneers  on,  who  hugs  himself  with  the  thought,  thit  if  this  match  takes  place, 
they  shall  have  it  m  their  power  to  revel  it  with  a  vengeance.  Theobald. 

These  words  might  be  s|K)kcn  by  Eustace,  but  the  oldest  quarto  marking  them  as  a  new 
speech,  gives  force  to  Mr.  Theobald's  conjecture. 

**^  /'//  ring  him  such  a  peal.]  7o  nns  a  peal  is  a  metaphor  for  scolding,  which  Andrew 
would  certainly  not  use:  No  more  than  ne  would  beat  Brisac  and  Eustace;  It  is  plain,  Mira- 
mont was  to  do  both ;  we  must  read  therefore ; 

He  II  ring  'em  such  a  peal 

This  will  restore  both  the  sense  and  gramma -.  Seward. 
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Therefore  must  he  be  flung  firom  hb  inheril- 
ance)  fboy,*^ 

Must  he  be  dispo8eeM*d,  and  montiear  6ingle- 
Hi$  younser  brother— . 
£ri.  Yoa  foiget  ycmrKlf. 
Mir.  Because  h'  has  been  at  oour^  and 
leam*d  new  tongnes» 
And  how  to  ^peak  a  tedious  piece  of  nothing. 
To  Tarj  his  fiict  as  seamen  do  their  compass. 
To  worship  images  of  gold  and  silver. 
And  fall  before  the  she-calves  of  the  season. 
Therefore  must  he  jiunp  into  his  brother's 
land  ?  [enough 

Bri.  Have  YOU  done  yet,  and  have  you  spake 
In  praise  of  learning.  Sir? 
JIftr.  Never  enough.  [ing  is? 

Bri.  But,  brother,  do  you  know  what  leam'- 
Jlftr.  It  is  not  to  be  a  jusdce  of  peace,  as  you 
are. 
And  "  palter  out  your  time  i*  th*  penal  statutes* 
To  hear  the  curious  tenets  controverted 
Between  a  Protestant  constable  and  a  Jesuit 

cobler; 
To  pick  natural  philosophy  outof  bawdry,[1ady$ 
When  your  worship's  pieas'd  to  correctify  a 
Nor  'tis  not  the  main  moral  of  blind  justice, 
(Which  is  deep  learning)  when  your  worship's 

tenants 
Bring  a  light  cause  and  heavy  hens  before  you. 
Both  fia  and  feasible,  a  goose  or  pis  j 
And  then  you  sit,  like  Eauity,  witn  both  hands 
Weighing  indififcrently  the  ^tatc  o'th*  question. 
Thine  are  your  quoJlibels,  but  no  learning, 
brother.  [leaming, 

Bri.  You  are  so  parlously  in  fovc  with 
That  Td  be  glad  to  know  what  you  under- 
stand, brother : 
I'm  sure  you  have  read  all  Aristotle. 

Mir.  haith,  no : 
But  I  belifTCj  I  have  a  learned  faith.  Sir, 
And  that's  it  makes  a  gentleman  of  my  sort. 
Though  I  can  speak  no  Greek,  I  love  the 

sound  on't ; 
It  goes  so  thundering  as  it  conjur*d  devils : 
Charles  speaks  it  loftily,  and,  if  thou  wert  a 

man. 
Or  hadst  but  ever  heard  of  Homer's  Iliads, 
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Hesiod«  and  iht  Graek  poeU>  thou  wouldst 
run  mad,  rgentleman 

And  hang  thyself  for  joy  thou'dst  such  a 
To  be  thjr  son.  Oh^  he  nas  read  such  thiop 
To  mel 

Brt*.  And  you  do  understand 'em,  brother! 

Mir.  I  tell  thee,  no;  that's  not  material; 
the  sound's 
Sufficient  to  confirm  an  honest  man. 
Good  brother  Brisac,  does  your  young  courtier. 
That  wears  the  fine  clothes,  and  is  uie  excd- 

lent  gentleman, 
The  traveller,  the  soldier,  as  you  think  too. 
Understand  any  other  |>ower  than  his  taylor? 
Or  know  what  motion  is,  more  than  an  horse- 
race?  ffrom  taverns? 

What  the  moon  means,  but  to  light  him  home 
Or  the  comfort  of  the  sun  is,  but  to  wear 
slash'd  clothes  in?  [up. 

And  must  this  piece  of  ignorance  be  popp  d 
Because  *t  can  kiss  the  hand,  and  ciy,  '  aweet 
lady?'  riicks. 

Say,  it  nad  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  re- 
Drunk  your  Verdea  wine,''  and  rid  at  Naples, 
Brought  home  a  box  of  Venice  treacle  witn  it. 
To  cure  young  wenches  that  have  eaten  ashes: 
Must  this  thinj;  therefore 

Bri,  Yes,  Sir,  this  thing  must! 
I  will  not  trust  m^  land  to  one  so  sotted. 
So  grown  like  a  disease  unto  his  study. 
He  that  will  fling  off  all  occasions      fstate  is. 
And  cares,  to  make  him  understand  what 
And  how  to  govern  it,  must,  by  that  reason. 
Be  flung  himself  aside  from  managing: 
My  younger  boy  is  a  fine  gentleman. 

Mir.  He  is  an  ass,  a  piece  of  ginger-bread« 
Grit  over  to  please  foolish  girls  and  puppets. 

Bri.  You  are  my  elder  brother. 

Mir.  So  I  had  need,  [all  else. 

And  have  an  elder  wit;  tnou*dst  shame  ut 
Go  to!  I  say  Charles  shall  inherit. 

Bri.  I  say,  no;  ' 

Unless  Charles  had  a  soul  to  understand  it. 
Can  he  n^anage  six  thouf^nd  crowns  a-year 
Out  of  the  metaphysicks?  or  can  all 
His  leam'd  astronomy  look  to  my  vinejrards? 
Can  the  drunken  old  poets  make  up  my  vines? 


— —  and  monsieur  Gingle-boy, 

His  younger  brother ]  We  must  read,  jingle-hot/,  i.  e.  A  fop,  that  fell  into  every 

upstart  fashion.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  latter  part  of  queen  Klizabetn*s  reign,  and  also  in 
that  of  king  James  the  First,  for  the  men  to  wear  boots;  as  we  may  see  by  the  pictuies  of 
those  times,  and  their  spurs  were  equipped  with  a  sort  of  bells,  or  loose  rowels,  which  jingied 
whenever  they  moved.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Theooald's  solution  of  this  passage  is  a  good  one;  but  we  see  no  cause  why  gingle  may 
not  be  spelt  with  a  g. 

*•  And  palter  out  your  time.  J  Shakespeare  says,  in  his  Macbeth, 

'  And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  belLev'd, 

*  That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 

*  That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 

*  And  break  it  to  our  ho|>e— *  R. 

■^  Drunk  your  Verdea  wine."]  There  is  a  river  in  Italy,  that  runs  throujrh  the  territory  of 
Prasneste,  which  of  old  was  called  Vcre>is:  The  more  modern  p;cographcr3  tell  us  that  now  it* 
name  is^Verd^,   I  doubt  not,  but  our  Authors  allude  to  the  wines  made  in  that  neigh l>ourhond. 

Theobald, 
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(1  know,  they  c»n  drink  'cm)  or  your  excel* 

lent  humanists 
Sell  *em  the  merchants  for  my  best  advantage? 
Can  history  c^tiliy  hay,  or  get  my  corn  in  J 
And  can  geometry  vent  it  in  the  market? 
Shall  I.  ha<re  my  sheep  kept  vi^ith  a  Jacob's 

staff  now? 
I  wonder  you  will  masnify  this  mad-man; 
You  that  are  old  and  snould  understand. 

Mir.  Should,  say*st  thou? 
Thou  monstrous  piece  of  ignorance  in  office! 
Thou  that  hast  no  more  knowledge  than  thy 

clerk  infuses, 
Thy  dapper  clerk,  krded  with  ends  of  Latin, 
And  he  no  more  than  custom  of  his  office ;  *° 
Thou  imreprievablo' dunce!  (that  thy  formal 

band-strings, 
Thy  ring,  nor  pomander,  cannot  expiate  for) 
Dost  Uiou  tell  me  I  should?  I'll  poze  thy 

worship 
In  thine  own  library,  an  almanack; 
Which  thou  art  daily  poring  on,  to  pick  out 
Days  of  iniquity  to  cozen  fools  in,         ,  [me. 
And  full  moons  to  cut  cattle !  Dost  thou  taint 
That  have  run  over  story,  poetry. 
Humanity? 

jBrt.  As  a  cold  nipping  shadow  fed. 

Does  o'er  the  ears  of  corn,  and  leave  *em  blast- 
Put  up  your  anger;  what  I'll  do,  I'll  do. 

Mir,  Thou  Shalt  not  do. 

JBn.  I  will. 

Mir.  Thou  art  an  ass  then, 
AduU  old  tedious  ass ;  thou'rt  ten  times  worse. 
And  of  less  credit,  Uian  dunce  HoUingshead 
The  Englishman,  that  writes  of  shows  and 
shenflfe.** 

Enter  Lewis. 

Bri.  Well,  take  your  pleasure;  here's  one 

{  must  talk  with.  ' 
Lew.  Good  day.  Sir. 
Bri,  Fair  to  you.  Sir. 
Lew.  May  1  speak  wi'  you? 
Bri.  Wiih  all  my  heart,  I  was  waiting  on 

your  goodness. 
Lew.  Good-morrow,  monsieur  Miramont. 
Mir.  Oh,  sweet  Sir, 
Keep  your  good. morrow  to  cool  your  wor- 

smp*8  pottage. 
A  couple  of  the  world's  fools  met  together 
To  raise  up  dirt  and  dunghills  1 


Lew,  Are  they  drawn?  ftwo  hours, 

Bri.  They  shall  be  ready.  Sir,  within  thea? 
And  Charles  set  his  hand. 

Lew.  Tis  necessary ;  [state 

For  he  being  a  joint  purchaser,  though  your 
Was  got  by  your  own  industry,  unless 
He  seal  to  the  conversance,  it  can  be 
Of  no  validity, 

Bri.  He  shall  be  ready. 
And  do  it  willingly. 

Mir.  He  shall  he  hans'd  first. 

Bri.  I  hope  your  daughter  likes. 

Lew.  She  loves  him  well.  Sir: 
Young  Eustace  is  a  bait  to  catch  a  woman ; 
A  buddine  sprightly  fellow.     You're  resolv'd 
That  all  snail  pass  from  Charles?  [then, 

Bri.  All,  all;  he's  nothing; 
A  bunch  of  books  shall  be  his  patrimony. 
And  more  than  he  can  manage  too. 

Lew.  Will  your  brother 
Pass  over  his  land  too,  to  your  son  Eustace? 
You  know  he  has  no  heir. 

Mir.  He  will  be  flead  first. 
And  horse-collars  made  of 's  skin  I 

Bri.  Let  him  alone;  [Sir. 

A  wilful  man ;  my  state  shall  serve  the  turn. 
And  how  does  your  daughter? 

Lew.  Ready  for  the  hour; 
And  like  a  blushing  rose,  that  stays  the  pulling. 

Bri.  To-morrow  thea's  the  day. 

Lew.  Why  then  to-morrow, 
I'll  bring  the  girl ;  get  you  the  writings  ready. 

Mir.  But  hark  you,  monsieur,  have  you 
the  virtuous  consience 
To  help  to  rob  an  heir,  an  Elder  Brother, 
Of  that  which  nature  and  the  law  flings  on 

him? 
You  were  your  father's  eldest  son,  I  take  it. 
And  had  his  land;  'would  you  had  had  hii 

wit  too^ 
Or  his  discretion,  to  consider  nobly 
What  'tis  to  deal  unworthily  in  these  things! 
You'll  say,  he's  none  of  yours,  he  is  his  son; 
And  he  will  say,  he  is  no  son  to  inherit 
Above  a  shelf  of  books.  Why  did  he  get  him? 
Why  was  he  brought  up  to  write  and  read, 
and  know  things?  [tice? 

Why  was  he  not,  like  his  father,  a  dumb  jus^ 
A  fiat  dull  piece  of  phlegm,  shap'd  like  a  man  ? 
A  reverend  idol  in  a  piece  of  arras? 
Can  you  lay  disobedience,  want  of  manners. 
Or  any  capital  crime  to  his  charge? 

*®  And  he  no  more  than  custom  a/*  offences.]  There  is  great  humour  in  this  passage,  and 
'tis  pity  that  it  should  be  hurt  by  so  obsctire  an  expression  at  the  close.  I  can  amx  no  idea  to 
it,  but  that  the  justice's  clerk's  whole  literature  consists  in  the  forms  of  commitment  for 

common  offences;  and  therefore  thought  that  the  original  might  have  been, cusior^ary 

offences  <  Which  conveys  this  idea  more  clearly  than  the  present  reading,  which  is  too  ob- 
scure to  be  genuine  But  by  a  small  change  of^the  letters,  1  have,  1  think,  hit  upon  a  much 
4rlcarer  one,  and  which  for.  that  reason  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the  original  one. 

And  he  no  more  than  custom  of  his  office.  Seward. 

**  That  writes  0/ snows  and  sheriffs.']  The  guarto  in  l65l,  and  the  folio  in  j679,  Have  it 
shows 'y  which  I  take  to  be  the  genuine  word :  Because  HoUingshead  is  very  prolix  in  describ- 
ine  tilts  and  tournaments,  public  entries,  masaues,  and  othor  pieces  of  pageantrv.     Theobald. 
VcL.J.  2C  (I 
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Lew    I  do  not,  [me.  Sir; 

>'or  do  '  nt  weigh  your  words;  they  bite  not 
This  man  mu-.t  Uiiswer. 

Lri.  1  have  don't  already, 
A 11. 1  giv  n  suffii^ient  reason  to  secure  me. 
And  so,  ^cod-morrow,  brother,  to  your  pa^ 
tience. 
Lew,  Good-morrow,  monsieur  Miramont. 
Mir,  Good  right-caps 

\^Exeunt  Bri.  and  Lew, 
Keep  you  brains  warm,  or  majz^ots  will  breed 
in  *em  I  [tnee  books  yet ; 

Well,  Charles,  thou  shalt  not  want  to  buy 
The  faire"?t  in  thy  study  are  my  gift. 
And  the  University  Louvaine  for  thy  sake 
H  ath  tasted  of  my  Dounty ;  and  to  vex 
Tu*  old  doting  fool  thy  father,  and  thy  bro- 
ther,  [them : 

They  shall  not  share  a  solz  of  mine  between 
Nay  more.    Til   give  thee    eight   thousand 

crowns  a-year. 
In  some  high  strain  to  write  my  epitaph.  [^Ex, 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Enstace,  Egremont,  and  Cowsy, 

Eust.  How  do  1  look  now  to  my  Elder 
Nav,  'tis  a  handsome  suit.  [Brother? 

dnc.  All  courtly,  courtly. 
Eust.  I'll  assure  ye,  gentlemen,  my  taylor 

has  travcird. 
And  speaks  as  lofty  language  in  his  bills  too. 
The  cover  of  an  old  book  would  not  shew 

thus. 
Fy,  fy,  what  things  these  academicks  arc, 
Tnese  book-worms,  how  they  look ! 

Egre.  Tlicy're  mere  images, 
No  gentetl  motion  nor  behaviour  in  'cm; 
They'll  prattle  ye  o{primum  molile^ 
AiiQ  tell  a  stor\'  of  the  state  of  Heav'n, 
\\  I  at  IofIs  ancl  laches  govern  in  such  houses, 
And  what  wonders  tliey  do  when  they  meet 

together,  [ajugcler, 

And  how  they  spit  snow,  fire,  and  hailTlike 
And  uiake  a  hoisc,  when  they're  drunk,  which 

we  fall  thunder. 
Cow.  They  ?rt  the  sneak ing'st  thhigs,  and 

the  conteniptibkst;  [^bing 

Such  small-bear  brains!    But  ask   'em   any 
Out  of  the  element  of  their  understanding, 
A^'d  they  stand  jraping  like  a  roasted  pig. 
Y)o  they  know  what  a  court  is,  or  a  council. 
Or  how  li  e  affairs  of  Christendom  are  ma- 

laag  (^  ? 
Do  tjivy  1-now  any  thing  but  a  tir'd  hackney? 
And  th"en»  they  cry  *abburd,*  as  the  horse  nn- 

derotood  'cm."  [Brother, 

They  have  maii<*  a  fair  youth  of  your  Elder 
A  pretty  i>iece  o\  flesh  I 
Liui,  1  thank  'em  for  it; 


Long  may  he  study,  to  give  me  his  state! 
Saw  you  my  mistress? 

Egre.  Yes,  she's  a  sweet  voung  woman ; 
But,  DC  sure,  you  keep  her  irom  learning. 

Eu$t,  Songs  she 
May  have,  and  read  a  little  unbak'd  poetry, 
Sucn  as  the  dabblers  of  our  time  contrive. 
That  has  no  weight  nor  wheel  to  more  the 

mind. 
Nor,  indeed,  nothing  but  an  empty  sound ; 
She  shall  have  clothes,  but  not  made  by  geo- 
metry ; 
Horses  and  ooach,  but  of  no  immortal  race. 
I  will  not  have  a  scholar  in  mine  house. 
Above  a  gentle  reader;  they  corrupt 
The  foolish  women  with  their  subtle  problems-. 
I'll  have  my  house  call  d  Ignorance,  to  fright 
Prating  philosophers  from  entertainment 
Cow.  It  will  do  well :  Love  those  that  love 
good  fashions,  [mire  *em  j 

Good  clothes  and  rich,  they  invite  men  to  ad- 
That  speak  the  lisp  of  court ;  oh  t  'tis  great 
learn  i  ng  [courtly. 

To  ride  well,  dance  well,  sing  well,  or  whistle 
They're  rare  endowments;  mat  have  seen  far 
countries,  [no  truths. 

And  can  speak  strange  things,  tho*  they  speak 
For  then  they  make  things  common.    When 
are  you  married? 
Eust.  To-morrow,  1  think ;  we  must  have 
a  masque,  boys. 
And  of  our  own  making. 

Egre.  *Ti8  not  half  an  hour*s  work; 
A  Cupid  and  a  fiddle,  and  the  thing's  done. 
But  let's  be  handsome;  shall's  be  gods  or 
nymphs  ? 
Eust.  What,  nymphs  with  beards? 
Cow.  That's  true;  we  will  be  knights  then. 
Some  wandring  knights,  that  light  here  on  a 
sudden.  [gentlemen, 

Eust.  Let's  go,  let's  go ;  I  must  go  visit. 
And  mark  what  sweet  Tips  I  must  kiss  to- 
morrow. [Exeunt » 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Cock,  Andrew,  and  Butler^ 
Cook.  And  how  does  my  master? 
And.  Isat'sbook.     Peace,  coxcopnb! 
That  such  an  unleam'd  tongue  as  thine  should 
ask  for  him ! 
Cook.  Doe?  he  not  study  conjuring  too? 
And.  Have  you 
Lost  any  plate,  Butler? 

But.  No,  but  I  know 
I  sii.'.ll  lo-monow  at  dinner. 

Ann.  Ttien  to-morrow  [we  meddle 

You  shall  be  turn'd  out  of  your  place  for't; 
With  no  spirit:*  o'  th'  butt'iy;  they  taste  too 
small  for  us. 


**  And  then  they  cry  absurd  as  the  horse  understood  'em!]  Mr.  Theobald  censures  this  jkis- 
8ap;e  a*>  sf^^.k  y  chi^mic:  Mr.  Seward  givers  the  ft-llowmg  vcr\-  proper  expli'^ation  of  it:   *  This 

*  is  FfX)k<  «  f  th'  f  oik>.-e-!rtudents,  whom  the  fcp  niakeii  si:rh  pedaiits.  as  lo  talk  even  to  their 

•  hoib<.^  ill  schoia^itiL  tirms,  cidling  it  absurd  in  a  tired  hackuey  to  iiobble  and  stumble.' 
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Keep  me  a  pie  in  folio^  I  beseech  thee. 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  learnedly  I'll  trans- 

'  late  him. 
Shairs  have  good  cheer  to-morrow? 
Cook.  Excellent  good  cheer,  Andrew. 
jind.  The  spite  on't  is,  that,  much  about 
that  time, 
I  shall  be  arguing,  or  deciding  rather. 
Which  are  the  males  and  females  of  red  her- 
rings; [only; 
And  whether  they  be  taken  in  the  R^  Sea 
A  question  found  out  by  Copernicus, 
The  learned  motion-maker. 
Cook.  Ay,  marry,  Butler, 
Here  are  rare  things!    A  man,  that  look*d 

upon  him, 
Woulu  swear  he  understood  no  more  than  we 
But.  (Certain,  a  learned  Andrew.         [do. 
And.  I've  so  much  on't. 
And  am  so  loaden  with  strong  understanding, 
I  fear  they'll  run  me  mad.     Here's  a  new  in- 
strument, [with, 
A  mathematical  glister,  to  purge  the  moon 
When  she  is  laden  with  cola  phlegmatic  hu- 
mours; 
And  here's  another,  to  remove  the  stars. 
When  they  grow  too  thick,  in  the  firmament. 
Cook.  Oh,  Heav'nsl  why  do  1  labour  out 
my  life 
In  a  bif-pot?  and  only  search  the  secrets 
Of  a  sallact,  and  know  no  further? 

And.  They  are  not 
Rcvcal'd  to  all  heads;  these  are  far  above 
Your  element  of  fire.  Cook!  I  could  tell  ^ou 
Of  Archimedes'  glass,  to  fire  your  coals  with ; 
And  of  the  philosopher's  turf,  that  ne'er  goes 

out. 
And,  Gilbert  Butler,  I  could  ravish  thee. 
With  two  rare  inventions. 
But.  What  are  they,  Andrew  ?   . 
And.  The  one,  to  t3lanch  your  bread  from 
chippings  base, 
And  in  a  moment,  as  thou  wouldst  an  almond; 
The  sect  of  the  Epicureans  invented  that : 
The  other,  for  thy  trenchers,  that's  a  strong 

one, 
To  cleanse  you  twenty  dozen  in  a  minute. 
And  no  noise  heard;  which  is  the  wonder, 

Gilbert! 
And  this  was  out  of  Plato's  New  Ideas. 
But.  Why,  what  a  learned  master  dost 

thou  serve,  Andrew  ? 

And.  These  are  but  the  scrapings  of  his 

understanding,  Gilbert.  [people. 

With  gods  and  goddesses,  and  such  strange 

He  deals,  and  treats  with  in  so  plain  a  fashion. 

As  thou  dosttwith  thy  boy  that  draws  thy 

drink,  ,  [scalders. 

Or  Ralph  there,  with  his  kitchen-boys  and 

Crjok.  But  why  should  he  not  be  familiar, 

and  talk  sometimes. 


As  other  Christians  do,  of  hearty  matters  ? 
And  come  into  th'  kitchen,  and  there  cut  hit 
breakfast?  [there  eat  it. 

But.  And  then  retire  to  the  butt'ry,  and 
And  drink  a  lusty  bowl  ?  My  younger  masier. 
That  must  be  now  the  heir,  will  do  all  these. 
Ay,  and  be  drunk  too ;  these  are  mortal  things. 
And.  My  master  stud ioa  immortaliiv. 
Cook.  Now  thou  talk' St  of  immoriality, 
How  does  thy  wife,  .Andrew?  Mv  old  master 
Did  you  no  small  pleasure  when  lie  procur  d 
her,  [her  now. 

And  stock'd  you  in  a  farm.    If  he  '^hould  l^ne 
As  he  hath  a  colt's  tooth  yet,  what  say?  your 
learning  [Andrew? 

And  your  strange  instruments  to  that,  my 
Can  any  of  your  learned  clerks  avoicl  a? 
Can  you  put  by  his  mithemancal  engine? 
And.  Yes,  or  I'll  break  it.  Thou  awaken'st 
me; 
And  I'll  peep  i'  th'  moon  this  month,  but  I'll 

watch  for  him! 
My  master  rings ;  I  must  go  make  him  a  fire. 
And  conjure  o'er  his  books. 

Cook.  Adieu,  good  Andrew; 
And  send  thee  manly  patience  with  thv  learn- 
ing! [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Charles. 

Char.  I  have  forgot  to  eat  and  sleep  with 
reading, 
And  all  my  faculties  turn  into  study : 
'Tis  meat  and  sleep!  What  need  I  outward 
garments,  I""?;^ 

When  I  can  clothe  myself  with  understand- 
The  stars  and  glorious  planets  have  no  taylors. 
Yet  ever  new  they  are,  and  shine  like  cour- 
tiers ; 
The  seasons  of  the  year  find  no  fond  parents. 
Yet  some  are  arm'd  in  silvor  ice  that  el  idlers. 
And  some  in  gaudy  green  come  in  I  ike  mas- 
quers; [lodging. 
The  silk-worm  spins  her  own  suit  and  her 
And  has  no  aid  nor  partner  in  her  labours ! 
Why  should  we  care  for  any  thing  but  know- 
ledge ? 
Or  look  upon  the  world,  but  to  contemn  it? 

Enter  Andrew. 

And.  Would  you  have  any  thing? 

Char.  Andrew,  I  find 
There  is  a  stie  grown  o'er  the  eyeo'  th*  bull,*' 
Which  will  go  near  to  blind  the  constellation. 

And.  Put  a  p>ld  ring  ins  nose,  and  that 
will  cure  hun. 

Char.  Ariadne's  crown's  awr^'   too;    two 
main  stars. 
That  held  it  fast,  are  sUpp'd  out. 

And.  Send  it  presently 


*'  There  is  a  stie  j^rown  o'er  the  eye  o'  th*  lull.']  Charles  is  speaking  of  the  Bull,  or  sign 
Taurus,  upon  the  coelcsiial  globe.  A  piece  of  dirt  was  fallen  on  the  Bull's  eye,  which  looked 
like  ihat  inflanmiation  which  is  called  a  stie.  Theobald. 
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To  GahilwOf  the  Italian  star-wright;** 
He'll  set  it  right  again,  with  little  labour. 

Char.  Thou  art  a  pretty  scholar. 

And.  I  hope  I  shall  be :  [nothing? 

Have  1  swept  your  books  so  often  .to  know 

Char.  1  hear  thou'rt  married. 

And.  It  hath  pieas'd  your  father 

To  match  me  to  a  maid  of  his  own  choosing: *5 

(I  doubt  iier  constellation's  loose  too,  and 

wants  naihng)  [Sir. 

And  a  sweet  farm  he  has  given  us,  a  mile  off. 

Char,  Marry  thyself  to  understanding,  An- 
drew : 
These  women  are  errata  in  all  authors ! 
They're  fair  to  see  to,  and  bound  up  in  vellum, 
Smooth,  white,  and  clear  j  but  their  contents 

are  monstrous ; 
They  treat  of  nothing  but  dull  age  and  dis- 
eases, [there  is 
Thou  hast  not  so  much  wit  in  thy  head,  as 
Gn  those  shelves,  Andrew. 

And,  I  think  1  have  not,  Sir. 

Char.  No,  if  thou  hadst 
Thou*dst  never  have  warm'd  a  woman  in  thy 

bosom :  ^ 
They're  cataplasms,  made  o*  th*  deadly  sins. 
I  ne'er  saw  any  yet  but  mine  own  mother. 
Or,  if  I  did,  1  did  regard  them  but 
As  shadows  that  pass  by  of  under  cr«atures. 


And.  Shall  I  brinfj  you  one?  I'll  trust  yoo 

will  I  my  own  wife^ 

I  would  not  have  your  brother  ^  beyond  you^ 

They're  the  prettiest  natural  philosophers  to 

play  with  I 

Char.  No,  no;   they're  opticks  to  delude 

men's  eyes  with.  [Andrew? 

Does  my  younger  brother  speak  any  Greek  yet. 

And.  fJo,  but  he  speaks  High  Dutch;  and 

that  goes  as  daintily.  [yesterday. 

Char.  Keach  me  the  books  down  1  read 

And  make  a  little  fire,  and  get  a  manchet; 

I^ake  clean    those  instruments  of   brass   I 

shew'd  you,  [fox-tail. 

And  set  the  great  sphere  by;  then  take  the 

And  purge  the  books  from  dust;  last,  take 

your  Lilly, 
And  get  your  part  ready. 

And.  Shall  I  go  home.  Sir?  [lies.  Sir. 

My  wife's  name  is  Lilly;  there  my  best  part 
Char.  I  mean  your  grammar.  Oh,  tliou 
dunderhead! 
Wouldst  thou  be  ever  in  thy  wife's  Syntaxis? 
Let  me  have  no  noise,  nor  nothing  to  disturb 
I  am  to  find  a  secret.  [me; 

And.  So  am  I  too; 
Which,  if  I  do  find,  I  shall  make  some  smart 
for't.  [Rreunt, 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  L 


Enter  Lewis,  Angcllina,  Sylvia,  and 
Notary, 

Lew.  'T'HIS  is  the  day,  my  daughter  An- 

-*•        gellina. 
The  happy  day,  thatmusj  make  you  a  fortune, 
A  large  and   full  one;    my  great  care  has 

wrought  it. 
And  yours  must  be  as  great  to  emertain  it. 
Young  Eustace  is  a  gentleman  at  all  points. 
And  his  behaviour  aflable  and  courtly. 
His  person  excellent;  1  know  you  find  that, 
1  read  it  in  your  eycb,  you  like  his  youth. 
Young  handsome  people  should  be  match'd 
together,  [fortunes. 

Then  follow  handsome  children,  handsome 
The  most  part  of  his  father's  state,  my  wench. 
Is  tied  in  jointure;  that  makes  up'the  har- 
mony ; 


And,  when  ye  are  married,  he's  of  that  soft 

temper. 

And  so  far  will  be  chain'd  to  your  obeervance. 

That  you  may  rule  and  turn  him  as  you  please. 

What,  are  the  writings  drawn  on  our  side. 

Sir?  >  [him, 

NoL  They  are;  and  here  I  have  so  fetter'd 
That,  if  the'Elder  Brother  set  his  hand  to. 
Not  all  the  pow'r  of  law  shall  e*er  release 
him.  [knaves. 

Lew,  These  notaries  are  notable  confident 
And  able  to  do  more  mischief  than  an  army. 
Are  all  your  clauses  sure? 

AW.  Sure  as  proporlion ;  [in^s. 

They  may  turn  rivers  sooner  than  these  wnt- 
VVhy  did  you  not  put  all  the  lands  in.  Sir? 

Lew.  *Twas  not  condition *d. 

Not,  If  it  had  been  found. 
It  had  been  but  a' fault  made  in  the  writing; 
If  not  fbund,  all  the  land. 


**  Tp  Gallatteo,  the  Italian  star-wright.']  But  Gallilceo  was  his  true  name,  as  I  had  se- 
reral  years  a^o  marked  in  the  margin  of  my  book,  and  as  Mr.  Sympson  likewise  lately  observed 
to  me.  Theobald. 

*5  To  match  me  to  a  maid  of  his  own  choosing-^  Mr.  Sympson  alters  maid  to  mate-,  which 
is  certainly  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  unv\arraiited. 

»^  Thou'dst  neer  have  warm'd  a  woman  in  thy  hoso7i^{\  The  allusion,  I  take  it,  is  to  the 
silly  countryman  in  the  fabje,  who  cherished  a  frozen  snake  in  his  bosom,  till  ii  recovered  Ai\i 
stung  him.  Theobald. 
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Commend  you ;  look  to  your  roast  and  bak*d 

meats  nandsomelyy  [things— 

And  what  new  kickshaws  and  delicate  made 

Is  th*  music  come? 

But.  Yes  Sir,  they're  here  at  breakfast. 

Bri.  There  will  "be  a  masque  too.     You 

must  see  this  room  clean,  [lows : 

And,  Butler^  your  door  open  to  all  good  fel- 

But  have  an  eye  to  your  plate,  for  there  be 

My  Lilly,  welcome!  you  are  for  the  linen  ; 

Sort  it,  and  set  it  ready  for  the  table; 

And  see  the  bride-bed  made,  and  look  the 

cords  be 
Not  cut  asunder  by  the  gallants  too; 
There  be  such  kpacks  abroad.     Hark  hither. 


Lilly! 


[w'ye : 

k,  ri!  sup 


Lew.  Tk  jC  arc  small  devils,  [make  it; 
That  care  not  who  has  mischief,  so  they 
They  live  upon  the  mere  scent  of  dissention : 
"Tis  well,  *tis  well.  Are  you  contented,  girl? 
For  your  will  must  be  known.     . 

Ang.  A  husband's  welcome, 
AikI,  as  an  humble  wife,  I'll  entertain  him  : 
No  sovereignty  I  aim  at;  'tis  the  man  s.  Sir ; 
For  she  that  seeks  it  kills  her  husbana's  ho- 
nour. 
The  gentleman  I  have  seen,  and  well  ob- 

serv'd  him. 
Yet  find  not  that  grac*d  excellence  you  pro- 
mise ; 
A  pretty  gentlemen,  and  he  may  please  too ; 
And  some  few  flashes  I  have  heara  come  from 
But  not  to  admiration,  as  to  others;      [him, 
He*s  youn^,  and  may  be  good,  yet  he  must 
make  It;  [alsp.*^ 

And  I  may  help,  and,  help*d  too,  thank  him 
It  is  your  pleasure  I  should  make  him  mine. 
And  't  has  been  still  my  duty  to  observe  you. 
Lew.  Why  then  let's  go,  and  I  shall  love 
your  modesty.  [lina, 

To  horse,  and  brine  the  coach  out.    Angel- 
To-morrow  you  will  look  more  womanly. 
Jng.  So  I  look  honestly,  I  fear  no  eye.  Sir. 

[Exe. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Brisac,  Andrew,  Cook,  and  Lilly. 

Bri.  Wait  on  your  master;  he  shall  have 

that  befits  him. 
And.  No  inheritance,  Sir? 
Bri.  You  speak  like  a  fool,  a  coxcomb ! 
He  shall  have  annual  means  to  buy  him  books. 
And  find  him  clothes  and  meat;  what  would 
he  more?  [nature. 

Trouble  him  with  land?  *tis  flat  a|;amst  his 
I  love  him  too,  and  honour  those  gifts  in  him. 
Jnd.  Shall  master  Eustace  have  all? 
Bri.  All,  all ;  he  knows  how 
To  use  it;  he's  a  man  bred  in  the  world, 
Tother  i'  th'  heav'ns.     My  masters,  pray  be 
wary  [sauces 

And  serviceable;  and.  Cook,   see  all  your 
Be  sharp  and  poignant  in  the  palate,  that 
they  may 

*^  He^s  young  and  may  he  sood,  yet  he  must  make  it, 
And  I  may  help,  and  help  to  thank  him  aiso.'^  I  can  make  no  sort  of  sense  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  line;  but  as  the  foregoing  lines  point  out  the  intention  of  the  author,  so  that 
will  direct  us  to  the  true  reading.  The  sense  I  take  to  be  this.  He's  yet  too  young  to  be  fix'd  to 
«ther  good  or  evil,  but  he  may  liercafter  make  himself  good,  and  1  may  help  to  make  him  so : 
And,  as  I  am  young,  he,  in  return,  may  help  to  fix  me  in  goodness.  The  slight  reformation, 
that  I  have  offered,  entirely  gives  this  sense.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 

He's  youngf  and  may  he  good,  vet  he  must  make  him  so. 
And  I  may  help,  and  for  help  thank  him  also. 
We  think  Mr.  Seward's  explanation  of  the  sense  of  this  passage  just ;  but  the  words  we  have 
introduced  to  the  text  are  nearer  those  of  the  old  copies,  while  they  convey  the  same  meaning: 
*  Each  giving  help,  and  each  giving  thanks.*    The  alteration  in  the  first  line  seems  totally 
unnecessary.  ^ 


To-morrow  night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  iii  sup 
Your  husband  shall  be  safe;   I'll  send  you 

meat  too. 
Before,  I  cannot  well  slip  from  my  company. 
And.  Will  you  so,  will  you  so.  Sir?  1 11 
make  one  to  eat  it ; 
I  may  chance  to  make  you  stagger  too. 
Bri.  No  answer,  Lilly? 
Lil.  One  word  about  the  linen.  1*11  be  ready. 
And  rest  your  worship's  still. 

And*  And  I'll  rest  w'ye^  [nimble? 

You  shall  see  what  rest  'twill  be.    Are  you  so 
A  man  had  need  have  ten  pair  of  ears  to 
wqtch  you.  [wants  you ; 

Bri.  Wait  on  youf  master,  for  I  ^now  he 
And  keep  him  in  his  study,  that  the  noise 
Do  not  ipolest  him.    I  will  not  fail,  my  Lilly ! 
Come  in,  sweet-hearts,  all  to  their  several  du- 
ties. _  \Rv. 
And.  Are  you  kissing- ripe,  Sir?   Double 
but  my  farm. 
And   kiss  her  'till  thy  heart  ake.     These 

smock-vermin! 
How  ej^erly  thrfy  leap  at  old  mens'  kisses! 
They  lick  their  lips  at  profit,  not  at  pleasure. 
And  if  'twere  not  for  the  scurvy  name  of 
cuckold,  [hour  at  length 

He  should  lie  with  her.    I  l^now,  she'll  la- 
W  ith  a  good  lordship.    If  he  had  a  wife  now ! 
But  that's  all  one.  Til  fit  him.     1  must  up 
Unto  my  master;  he'll  be  mad  with  study. 

[Ejcit. 
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SCENE  HI. 

Enter  Charles. 


Char,   What  noise  is  this?    My  head  is 
broken!  In ev*ry comer,** 


As  if  the  earth  were  shaken  witk  some  strange 

cholic. 
There  are  stirs  and  motions.    What  pUnet 

rules  this  house?   / 


»'  What  noise  is  in  this  house,  my  head  is  broken^  The  old  editions  have  handed  down  to 
us  as  ridiculous  a  blunder  upon  this  passage,  as  ever  pass'd  the  press.    They  read ; 

my  head  is  broken^ 

Within  a  parenthesis  in  evry  corner : 

Our  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Gibber,  who  jumbled  the  Custom  of  the  Country  and  this  play 
into  one  comedy,  sagaciously  saw,  that  within  a  parenthesis  did  not  so  harmoniously  begm  i 
verse  5  he  has  therefore  alter'd  it  thus. 


>  my  head  is  broken 


With  a  parenthesis  in  evry  comer-, 

This  gentleman,  I  suppose,  might  have  met  with  this  scrap  of  Latin,  which  is  said  to  ihosf 
who  make  false  gramuiar,  Diminuis  Prisciani  caput:  You  break  Priscian's  head.  Now  if  a 
httle  false  grammar  would  break  Frisiidn's  head,  he  naturally  concluded,  a  common  man** 
head  might  be  broken  with  a  partnthesis:  and  so  he  very  judiciously^  adopted  the  expres- 

gion But  may  it  not  be  a-iked,  how  did  this  nonsense  slip  at  first  into  the  old  books?  I 

believe,  I  can  give  a  solution  for  that.  Some  careful  reader  had  written  in  the  margia  of  bis 
book  at  the  words, 

My  heart  is  broken 

Within  a.  parenthesis. 

But  forgetting  to  make  the  two  hah'-moons,  which  form  a  parenthesis,  it  was  mistook  at  preai 
for  a  part  of  me  text,  and  thence  we  derive  this  wonderful  interpolation.  Theobald. 

As  this  passage  h:t^  been  most  strangely  treated,  we  hope  our  readers  will  allow  us  to  lay 
before  them  the  leciions  of  the  several  editions  which  have  come  to  oar  hands,  together  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  dift'erent  variaiions:  But  which,  as  it  may  be  censured  as  a  species  of  verbal 
criticism,  we  should  not  have  dune,  had  we  not  imagined  it  would  afford  entertainment  to  the 
curious  and  discerning. Quarto,  1037 »  says, 

What  noise  is  in  this  house,  my  head  is  broken. 
Within  a  parenthesis,  in  every  corner 
As  if  the  earth  were  shaken,  xc. 


Quarto,  l651, 


What  noise  is  this,  my  head  is  broken. 
Within  a  parenthesis,  in  every  corner 
As  if  the  earth  were  shaken,  &c. 


Folio,  1679  (wherein  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  poem  is  degraded  into  prose),  except  saying, 
IFhat  a  noise,  copies  the  words  of  1637.— Octavo,  1711, 

What  noise  is  in  this  house,  my  head  is  broken. 
With  several  noises;  and  in  every  corner. 
As  if  the  earth  were  shaken,  &c. 

Here  we  find  that  the  rejection  of  the  words,  within  a  parenthesis,  was  concluded  on  near  forty 
years  before  Mr  Theobald's  edition  was  published;  a  circumstance  he  ought  to  have  mentioned, 
as  well  as  the  interpolation  of  the  words,  unth  several  noises ;  and  — .* Octavo,  1750, 

^yhat  noise  is  in  this  house,  (my  head  is  broken  !) 
With  several  noises;  and  in  every  cormr-, 
As  if  the  earth  were  shaken,  &c. 

We  will  give  Mr. Theobald  credit  for  the  rejected  words  having  been  meant  as  a  direction  ; 
but  surely,  then,  the  parenthesis  should  have  extended  further  than  he  has  made  it;  it  should 
have  gone  on  to  the  word  comer ;  otherwise,  assisted  by  his  alteration  of  the  points,  the  whole 
passage  is  (to  use  that  gentleman's  favourite  expression)  stark  nonsense.  It  is  bejond  the  power 
of  human  ingenuity,  we  believe,  to  make  any  sense  of,  fFhat  noise  is  in  this  house,  with 
several  fioises  ;  and  in  every  corner ;  as  if  the  earth  were  shaken,  &c.  A  plain  proof  this  is, 
among  innumerable  others,  that  the  de3er\edly-nK)st-admired  Editor  of  Shakespeare  undertook 
the  revisal  of  the  next-best  English  dramatists,  when  his  faculties  were  debilitated  and  his  fancy 
extinguished,  if  not  his  undcrsiandiiif;  impaired.  Of  the  quartos,  the  oldest  arc,  geneially,  m(»5t 
to  be  depended  on ;  but  the  Elder  Brother  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  copy  of  l(Kil  cor- 
rt'cts  various  passages  which  apj>ear  nonsense  in  that  of  I()37,  as  well  as  enables  us  to  rectify 
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Enter  Andrew, 
Who's  there? 

And.  Tis  I,  Sir,  faithful  Andrew. 

Char.  Come  near. 
And  lay  thine  ear  down;  hear'st  no  noise? 

And.  The  cooks  [pies. 

Are  chopping  herbs  and  mince-meat  to  make 
And  breucing  marrow-bones. 

Char.  Can  they  set  them  again  ? 

And.  Yes,  yes,  in  broths  and  puddings; 
and  they  grow  stronger. 
For  th'  use  of  any  man. 

Char.  What  squeaking's  that? 
Sure,  there  is  a  massacre. 

And.  Of  pigs  and  ^eese.  Sir,  [Sir, 

And  turkeys,  for  the  spit.  The  cooks  are  angry. 
And  that  makes  up  tne  medley. 

Char.  Do  they  thus 
At  every  dinner?  I  ne'er  marked  them  yet. 
Nor  know  who  is  a  cook. 

And.  They're  sometimes  sober. 
And  then  they  beat  as  gently  as  a  taber. 

Char.  What  loads  are  these  ? 

And.  Meat,  meat.  Sir,  for  the  kitchen ; 
And  stinking  fowls  the  tenants  have  sent  in  : 
TheyMi  ne'er  be  found  out  at  a  general  eating. 
And  there's  fat  venison.  Sir, 

Char.  What's  that? 

And  Why,  deer;  [sures. 

Those  that  men  fatten  for  their  private  plea- 
Andlet  their  tenants  starve  upon  the  commons. 

Char.  I've  read  of  deer,  but  yet  I  ne'er  eat 
any.  [viare,**  Sir; 

And  There's  a  fishmonger's  boy  with  ca- 
Anchovies,  and  potargo,^^  to  make  you  drink. 

Char.  Sure,  these  are  modern,  very  modern 
For  I  understand  'em  not.  [meats, 

'    And.  No  more  does  any  man 
From  caca-merdat^^  or  a  substance  worse. 
Till  they  be  greas'd  with  oil,  and  rubb'd  with 
onions,  [sal  lads. 

And  then  flung  out  of  doors,  they  are  rare 


Char.  And  why  is  all  this,  prithee,  tell  me, 
Andrew  ? 
Are  there  any  princes  to  dine  here  to-day? 
By  this  abunoance,  sure,  there  should  be 

princes. 
I've  read  of  entertainment  for  the  gods,  [*em? 
At  half  this  charge.   Will  not  six  dishes  serve 
1  never  had  but  one,  and  that  a  small  one. 

And  Your  brother's  married  this  day;  he's 
Your  younger  brother,  Eustace !      [married ; 

Char.  Whatofahat?  [hither; 

And  And  all  the  friends  about  are  bidden 
There's  not  a  dog  that  knows  the  house  but 

Char.  Married?  to  whom?       [comes  too. 

And  Why,  to  a  dainty  gentlewoman. 
Young,  sweet,  and  modest. 

Char.  Are  there  modest  women? 
How  do  they  look  ? 

And  Oh,  you'd  bless  yourself  to  see  them. 
He  parts  witn's  book!  He  ne'er  did  so  before 

Char.  What  does  my  father  for  *em?  [yet  I 

And.  Gives  all  his  land. 
And  makes  your  brother  heir. 

Char.  Must  I  have  nothing? 

And  Yes,  you  must  study  still,  and  he'll 
maintain  you. 

Char.  I  am  his  Elder  Brother. 

And  True,  you  were  so ; 
But  he  has  leap'd  o'er  your  shoulders.  Sir, 

Char.  Tiswell; 
He'll  not  inherit  my  understanding  too? 

And.  I  think  not;  he'll  scarce  find  tenants 
Out  to.  [to  let  it 

Char.  Hark,  hark! 

And.  The  coach  that  brings  the  fair  lady. 

Enter  Lewis,  Angellina,  Ladies,  Notary,  &c. 
Now  you  may  see  her. 

Char.  Sure,  this  should  be  modest;  [of  it. 
But  I  do  not  truly  know  what  women  make 
Andrew !  She  has  a  face  looks  like  a  story  ;^' 
The  story  of  the  Heav'ns  looks  very  like  her. 

several  new  errors  in  the  more  mo<^lcrn  editions :  Not  that  that  is  immaculate :  AVithout  the 
first  copy  (aided  by  the  same  infinite  drudgery  of  comparison  necessar)*  for  the  other  sixteen 
plays  printed  in  quarto)  we  sbould  not  be  enabled  to  furnish  our  readers  with  buch  a  copy  of 
the  Elder  Brother  as  would  give  ourselves  satisfaction. 

With  respect  to  parentheses,  our  ancestors  w^tc  unreasonably  fond  of  them;  in  the  present 
instance,  to  put  the  words,  mtf  head  is  broken,  between  a  parenthesis  \  thoujrh  allowable,  is 
t*rtally  unnecessary.  We  have  (except  in  punctDution)  followed  our  favourite  quarto;  and 
flauer  ourselves^  the  reading  here  exhibited  will  be  allowed  to  be,  more  than  any  prior  to  it, 
sensible,  poetical,  and  nervous. 

The  interpolated  words,  with  several  noises,  we  apprehend  to  have  been  originally  a  direc- 
tion for  the  representation  at  the  theatre. 

'^  Caviare.']  The  e^s  of  a  sturii;eon. 

^®  Poiargo.]  A  pickle,  prepared  in  the  West  Indies. 

^'  Caca  merda.^  This  ex|)r'  -^^on,  too  gross  for  an  Eno;lish  audience,  or  an  English  reader, 
will  be  understood  by  every  \y  r-nn  conversant  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages. 

^*- She  has  a  face  louit  Lkc  a  story: 

The  story  of  the  Heavies  looks  very  like  her."]  Mr.  Seward,  out  of  kindness  to  Charles,  and 
tliat  he  may  *  not  talk  nonseivse,'  would  alter  story  to  glory  in  both  pliicei:  But,  says  Mr. 
Theobald,  *  I  have  prescrv'd  the  word  story,  because  our  Authors  have  uticd  the  same  imn-^/ 
*  in  their  Philaster; 

'IIow  that  foolish  man. 


That  reads  the  story  of  a  v:oman  s  face. 
And  dies  believing  it,  is  lost  for  ever  ! 
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Ahd.  Sfae  has  a  wide  face  then. 
Char,  She  has  a  chenibin*9, 
Cover'd  and  veil*d  with  modest  blushes. 
Eustace,  be  happy^  whilst  poor  Charles  is 

patient  I 
Get  me  my  book  again,  and  come  in  with  me. 

[^Exeunt. 

Enter  Brisac,  Eustace,  Egremont,  Cowsy 
and  Miramont. 

Bri,  Welcome,  sweet  daughter ;  welcome, 
noble  brother ;  [writings; 

And  3^u  are  welcome,   Sir,  with  all  your 
Ladies,  most  welcome!  What,  my  angry  bro- 
ther! '  J[else. 
You  must  be  welcome  too ;  the  feast  is  flat 

Mir.  I  come  not  for  your  welcome,  I  ex- 
pect none ; 
I  bring  nojms  to  bless  the  bed  withal; 
Nor  songs,  nor  masques,  to  glorify  the  nup- 
tials. 
I  bring  an  angry  mind,  to  see  your  follj, 
A  sharp  one  too,  to  reprehend  you  for  it. 

Bri,  You'll  stay  and  dine  though  ? 

Mir.  All  your  meat  smeUs  musty; 
Your  table  will  shew  nothing  to  content  me. 

Bn.  ril  assure  you,  here's  good  meat. 

Mir.  But  your  sauce  is  scurvy;  [tion. 

It  is  not  season'd  with  the  sliurpness  of  ciiscre- 

Eust.  It  seems  your  anger  is  at  me,  dear 

•    uncle.  f  thou'rt  a  boy ; 

Mir.  Thee !  Thou  art  not  worth  my  anger ; 
A  lump  o'  thy  father*s  likeness,  made  of  no- 
ihmg  [head. 

But  antick  clothes  and  cringes!  Look  m  thy 
And  *twill  appear  a  ioot-ball  full  of  fumes 
And  rotten  smoke!  Lady,  I  pity  you; 
You  are  a  handsome  and  «'i  sweet  young  lady. 
And  ought  to  have  a  handsome  man  yok'd 

An  understanding  too;  this  is  a  ^incrack. 
That  can  get  nothmg  but  new  fashions  on  you; 
For  say,  he  have  a  thing  shaped  like  a  child, 
•Twill  either  prove  a  tumbler  or  a  taylor. 

Eust.  These  are  but  harsh  words,  uncle. 

Mir.  So  I  mean  'em.  [ther. 

Sir,  you  play  harsher  play  w'your  Elder  Bro- 

Eust.  I  would  be  loth  to  give  you 

Mir.  Do  not  venture;  [then. 

I'll  make  your  wedding-clothes  sit  closer  t'ye 
I  but  disturb  you ;  I'll  go  see  my  nephew. 

Lew.  Pray  take  a  piece  of  rosemary. ^3 

Mir.  I'll  wear  it; 
But  for  the  lady's  sake,  and  none  of  yours ! 
May  be,  I'll  see  your  table  too. 

6ri.  Pray  do.  Sir.  [Exit  Mir. 


An^.  A  mad  old  gentleman.* 

Bn.  Yes,  faith,  sweet  daughter,       0^*%^ 

He  has  been  thus  his  whole  age,  to  my  tnovr- 

He  has  made  Charles  his  heir,  1  know  that 

certainly;  [thing? 

Then  why  should  he  grudse  Eustace  any 

Ang.  I  would  not  have  alight  head,  nor 

one  laden  [Charles  is» 

With  too  much  learning,  as,  they  say,  thi* 

That  makes  his  book  his  mistress.     Sure, 

there's  something 
Hid  in  this  old  man's  anger,  that  declares  him 
Not  a  mere  jsot. 

Bri.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  seal,  brother? 
All  things  are  ready,  and  the  priest  is  here. 
When  Charies  has  set  his  hand  unto  the  writ- 
ings. 
As  he  shall  instantly,  then  to  the  wedding. 
And  so  to  dinner. 

Lew.  Come,  let's  seal  the  book  first. 
For  my  daughter's  jointure. 

Bri.  Let's  be  private  in't.  Sir.       {Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Charles,  Miramont,  and  Andrew. 

Mir.  Nay,  you're  undone! 

Char.  Hum! 

Mir.  Ha'ye  no  greater  feeling?  [Sir, 

And.  You  were  sensible  of  the  great  book, 
When  it  fell  on  your  head;  and,  now  the 

house 
Is  ready  to  fall,  do  you  fear  nothing? 

Char.  Will  he  have  my  books  too? 

Mir.  No ;  he  has  a  book, 
A  fair  one  too,  to  read  on,  and  read  wonders. 
I  would  thou  hadst  her  in  thy  study,  nephew. 
An  'twere  but  to  new-stnng  her. 

Char.  Yes,  I  saw  her;  [leaming; 

And,  methought,  'twas  a  curiQus  piece  of 
Handsomely  bound,  and  of  a  dainty  letter. 

And.  He  flung  away  his  book. 

Mir.  1  like  that  in  him : 
'Would  he  had  flung  away  hb  dullness  too. 
And  spake  to  her. 

Char.  And  must  my  brother  have  all? 

Mir.  All  that  your  father  has. 

Char.  And  that  fair  woman  too? 

Mir.  That  woman  also. 

Char.  He  has  enough  then.  [ter? 

May  I  not  see  her  sometimes,  and  caliber  sis- 
I  will  do  him  no  wrong. 

Mir.  Tliis  makes  me  mad  ; 
I  could  now  crj'  for  anger !  These  old  fools 
Arc  the  most  stubborn  and  the  wilfull'st  cox- 
combs! 


wherein  he  certainly  is  very  right ;  which  is  still  stronger  proved,  by  Eustace  afterwards  sajnng, 

Ilotc  do  yon,  Iroihcr,  with  your  curious  story  ? 
Have  you  not  read  her  yet  siffhcicntty  ? 

32  Pray  take  a  piece  o/* rosemary.]  It  has  been  observed,  that  rosemary  was  anciently  sup- 
posed to  strengthen  the  memory,  and* that  it  v. as  not  only  carried  at  funerals,  but  worn  ai 
.wcdfiin^s.     See  Ilanilct,  act  Iv.  sc.  v.  R. 
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7areweli»««ind  fall  to  ymu  hook  i  forget  your 

brother; 
Yea  are  my  heir,  and  I'll  provide  y*  a  wife. 
I'll  look  upon  thb  marxidge,  thou^pi  I  hate  it. 

lExit. 

Enter  BrisaCj. 

JBri.  Where  is  my  son? 

And,  There,  Sir;  casting  a  figure 
What  chopping  children  bis  brother  shall  have. 

Bri.  He  does  welL    How  dost,  Charles? 
Still  at  thy  book  ?  [his  father. 

And.  He's  studying  now.  Sir,  who  shall  be 

Bri.  Peace,  you  rude  knave!  Come  hither, 
Charles;  be  merry.  ("Sir. 

Char.  I  thank  you ;  I  am  busy  at  ray  book, 

Bri.  You  must  put  your  hand,  my  Charles, 
as  I  would  have  you. 
Unto  a  little  piece  of  parchment  here; 
Only  your  name.    You  write  a  reasonable 
hand.  fit. 

Char.  But  I  may  do  unreasonably  to  wnte 
WTiat  is  it,  Sir? 

Bri.  To  pass  the  land  I  have.  Sir, 
Unto  your  younger  brother. 

Char.  Is  t  no  more?  [provided  for; 

Bri.  No,  no,  'tis  nothing:    You  shall  be 

And  new  books  you  shall  have  stil],  and  new 

studies ;  {care,  boy ; 

And  have  your  means  brought  in  without  tny 

And  one  still  to  attend  you. 

Char.  This  shews  your  love,  father^ 

Bri.  I'm  tender  to  you. 

And.  Like  a  stone,  I  take  it. 

Char.  Why,   father,  I'll  go  down,  an*t 
please  you  let  me,  [woman. 

Because  I'a  see  the  thing  they  c&M  the  gentle- 
1  see  no  women,  but  through  contemplation. 
And  there  I'll  do't  before  tne  company. 
And  wish  my  brother  fortune. 

JBri.  Do,  I  prithee.  [above. 

Char.  1  must  not  stay;  for  I  have  things 
Require  my  study. 

Bri.  No,  thou  shalt  not  stay; 
Thou  shalt  have  a  brave  diimer  too. 

And.  Now  has  he 
O'erthrocwD  himself  for  ever.    I  will  down 
Into  the  cellar^  and  be  stark  drunk  for  anger! 

[JExeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

JSnter  Lems,  Artgellina,  Eustace,  Priest, 
Ladies^  Cotosy,  Notary,  and  Miramont. 

Not.  Come,  let  him  bring  his  son's  hand, 
and  aifsdone. 
Is  your's  ready  ? 

Priest.  Y.es,  I'U  dispatch  ye  presently, 
Immediately;  for,  in  truth,  I  am  a-hungry.. 

Eust.  Do,  speak  apace,  for  we  believe  ex- 
Do  not  we  stay  long,  mistress?  [actly. 

Ang.  I  find  no  fault;  [do  them. 

Better  things  well  doil^,  than  want  time  to 
(Jncle,  why  are  you  sad? 

Vol.  J. 


Jfir.  Sweet-smelling  blossom  I,  [tent; 

'Would,  I  were  thine  uncle  to  thine  own  con- 
I'd  make  thy  husband's  state  a  thousand  bet* 

ter, 
A  yearly  thousand.    Thou  hast  miss'd  a  man 
(But  that  he  is  addicted  to  his  study. 
And  knows  no  other  mistress  than  his  mind) 
Would  weigh  down  bundles  of  these  empty 
kexes. 

Anfg.  Can  he  speak.  Sir? 

Mir.  'Faith,  yes ;  but  not  to  women : 
His  language  is  to  Heav'n,   and  heav'nly 

wonder. 
To  nature,  and  her  dark,  and  secret  causes. 

Anjg.  And  does  he  sp^  well  there? 

Mir.  Oh,  admirably  i 
But  he's  too  bashful  to  heboid  a  woman ; 
There's  none  that  sees  him,  nor  he  troubles 

Anj^.  He  is  a  man.  [none. 

Mir.  Yes,  and  a  clear  sweet  spirit 

An0.  Then  conversation,  metninks—  ' 

Mir.  So  think  I  too; 
But  'tis  his  rugged  fate,  and  so  I  leave  you. 

Ang.  I  like  thy  nobleness. 

Eust.  See,  my  mad  uncle 
Is  courting  my  fair  mistress^ 

Lew.  Let  fiim  alone  ^ 
There's  nothing  that  allays  an  angry  mind 
So  soon  as  a  sweet  beauty.    He'll  come  to  us. 

Enter  Brisac  and  Charles. 

Eust,  My  father's  here,  my  brother  too^ 
that's  a  wonder ; 
Broke  like  a  spirit  from  his  celL 

Bri.  Come  hither,  [see 

Come  nearer,  Charles;  'twas  your  desire  to 
My  noble  daughter,  and  the  company,  [boy. 
And  give  your  brodier  joy,  and  then  to  seal. 
You  do  like  a  good  brottier^ 

Lew.  Marry,  does  he. 
And  he  shall  have  my  love  for  ever  for*t. 
Put  to  your  hand  now. 

J^ot.  Here's  the  deed,  Sir,  ready. 

Char.  J^o,  you  mustpajdon  ^le  aiyhile:  I 
tell  you, 
I  am  in  contemplation ;  do  not  trouble  me. 

Bri.  Come,  leave  thy  study,  Xlharles. 

Char.  I'll  leave  my  hfe  first; 
I  study  now  to  be  a  man ;  I've  found  it. 
Before,  what  man  was,  was  but  my  argument. 

Mir.  1  like  thjs  best  of  all ;  he  m^  taken 
His  dull  mist  flies  away.  V^J^i 

Eust.  Will  you  write,  brother? 

Char.  No,  brother,  jxo;  I  have  no  time  for 

poor  things;  [tion. 

I'm  taking  th*  height  of  that  bright  constella.- 

Bri.  I  say  you  trifle  time,  son. 

Char.  1  will  not  seal,  Sir: 
I  am  your  Eldest,  and  I'll  keepmybirth-rigl^t; 
For,  Heav'n  forbid  I  should  become  examule. 
Had  y'onlyshew'd  me  land,  I  had  deliver'd  it. 
And  Deen  a  proud  man  to  have  parted  with  it; 
'Tis  dirt,  and  labour.  Do  I  speak  right,  uncle  ? 

Mir.    Bravely,    my  boy;   aqd  blest  thy 
tongue  1 
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Both  the  wonder  and  the  story 
Shall  be  yours,  and  eke  the  glory : 
I  am  your  servant,  and  your  thrdlf. 

Mir.  Speak  such  another  ode,  and  take  all 
What  say  you  to  the  scholar  now?  [yet I , 

Ang,  I  wonder! 
Is  he  your  brother.  Sir? 

Eust,  Yes.    'Would  he  were  buried ! 
I  fear  he'll  make  an  ass  of  me;  a  younker.'* 
Afif,  Speak  not  so  softly.  Sir;   'Us  very 

likely. 
JBff.  Come,  leave  your  finical  talk,  and  let's 

dispatch,  Charles. 
Char.  Dispatch!  what? 
Bri.  Why,  the  land. 

CAor.  You  are  deceiv'd.  Sir:  [man. 

Now  I  perceif  e  what  'tis  that  wooes  a  wo- 
And  what  maintains  her  when  she's  woo'd. 

1*11  stop  here. 
A  wilful  poverty  ne'er  made  a  beauty. 
Nor  want  of  means  maintain 'd  it  virtuously. 
Though  land  and  monies  be  no  happiness. 
Yet  they  are  counted  good  additions. 
That  use  I'll  make;  he  that  neglects  a  bless- ' 

ing,  [use  it. 

Though  he  want  present  knowledge  now  to 

Neglects  himself.    May  be,  I  have  done  you 

wrong,  lady,  [gethcr; 

Whose  love  and  hope  went  hand  in  hand  to- 

May  be,  my  brother,  that  has  long  expected 

The  happy  hour,  and  bless'd  my  ignorance. 

(Pray,  give  me  leave.  Sir,  I  «hall  clear  all 

doubts.)  L^^ 

Why  did  they  shew  me  you?  Pray  tell  mc 

(Mir,    He'll  talk  thee  mto  a  pension  for 

thy  knavery.) 
Char.  You,  happy  you !  why  did  you  break 
unto  me?  [ly. 

The  rosy-fingur'd  morn  ne'er  broke  so  sweet- 
I  am  a  man,  and  have  desires  within  me. 
Affections  too,  though  they  were  drown'd 
awhile,  [them: 

And  lay  dead,  till  the  spring  of  beauty  raised 
Till  I  saw  those  eyes,  I  was  but  a  lump, 
A  chaos  of  confusedness  dwelt  in  me ; 
Then  from  tliose  eyes  shot  Love,  and  he  dis- 

tinguish'd. 
And  into  form  he  drew  my  faculties ;      [too. 
And  now  I  know  my  land,  and  now  I  lov« 
Bri.  We  had  best  remove  the  maid. 
Char.  It  is  too  late,  Sir;  [Eustace, 

I  have  her  figure  here.     Nay,  frown  not. 
There  are  less  worthy  souls  for  younger  bro- 
thers : 

3*  I  fear,  he'll  make  an  ass  of  me,  a  younger.]  A  younger  what?  He  was  already  his 
younser  brother.  I  hope,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  1  have  retrieved  the  original  word.  A 
younker,  among  the  sailors,  is  a  lad  employed  in  the  most  servile  offices  belonging  to  the  ship; 
such  as  swabbing  the  deck,  taking  in  the  top-sails,,  slingint^  the  yards,  taking  their  turns  at  the 
helm,  &c.  Theobald. 

This  contemptuous  distinction  is  very  common  in  the  old  plays.  So  FalstaflF  says,  *  What, 
will  you  make  a  younker  of  me?'     First  Part  Henry  IV.  act  iii.  R. 

And  yet,  probably,  after  all,  younger  is  the  right  word;  since  the  whole  play  turns  on  aa 
ittcmpt  to  make  the  Younger  Brother  the  Elder,  which  the  Elder  Brother  defeats. 


Char.  VVL  forwaid. 
But  you  have  open*d  to  me  such  a  treasure, 
(I  find  my  mind  free ;  Heav'n  direct  my  for- 
tune!) ^sacrifice? 
Mir.  Can  he  sp«Jc  now?  Is  this  a  son  to 
Char.  Such  an  inimitable  piece  of  beauty. 
That  I  have  studied  long,  and  now  found  only. 
That  I'll  part  sooner  with  my  soul  of  reason. 
And  be  a  plant,  a  beast,  a  fish,  a  fly. 
And  only  make  the  number  of  things  up,    ' 
Than  yield  one  foot  of  land,  if  she  be  tied  to't ! 
Lew.  be  speaks  unhappily. 
Ang.  And,  methinks,  bravely. 
This  trie  mere  scholar? 

Eust.  You  but  vex  yourself,  brother. 
And  vex  your  study  too. 

Char.  Go  you  and  study ; 
For  'tis  time,  young  Eustace.   You  want  man 
and  manners;  [on't 

I've  studied  both,  although  I  made  no  show 
Go,  turn  the  volumes  over  I  have  read. 
Eat  and  digest  them,  that  they  may  grow  in 
thee :  [lamps. 

Wear  out  the  tedious  night  with  thy  dim 
And  sooner  lose  the  day  than  leave  a  doubt : 
Distil  the  sweettiess  from  the  poets'  spring, 
And  learn  to  love;  thou  know'st  not  what 

fair  is: 
Traverse  the  stories  of  the  great  heroes. 
The  wise  and  civil  lives  of  good  men  Walk 
through :  [tries. 

Thou  hast  seen  nothing  but  the  face  of  coun- 
And  brought  home  nothing  but  their  empty 

words ! 
Why  shouldst  thou  wear  a  jewel  of  this  worth. 
That  hast  no  worth  within  thee  to  preserve 
her? 

Beauty  clear  and  fair. 
Where  the  air 

Rather  like  a  perfume  dwells ; 
Where  the  violet  and  the  rose 
Their  blue  veins  in  blush  disclose. 

And  come  to  honour  nothing  else. 

Where  to  live  near. 
And  planted  there. 

Is  to  live,  and  still  live  new ; 
Where  lo  gain  a  favour  is 
More  than  light,  perpetual  bliss. 

Make  me  live  by  serving  you. 

Dear,  again  back  recall 

To  this  light, 
A  stranger  to  himself  and  all; 
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This  is  n^^fonn  of  silk,  but  sanctity,        [fy. 
Which  wild  lascivious  hearts  can  never  digni- 
Remove  her  where  you  will, ),  walk  alon^  still, 
For,  like  the  light,  we  make  no  separation. 
You  may  sooner  part  the  billows  of  the  sea. 
And  put  a  bar  betwixt  their  fellowships, 
xhan  blot  out  my  remembrance;  sooner  shut 
Old  Time  into  a  den,  and  stay  his  motion; 
Wash  off  the  swift  hours  from  his  downy 

wiuM, 
Or  steal  Eternity  to  stop  his  glass. 
Than  shut  the  sweet  idea  I  have  in  me. 
Room  for  an  Elder  Brother  I  Pray  give  place. 
Sir!  -  nbeatthee; 

Mir.  H'as  studied  duel  too ;  take  need,  he*  11 
H'as  frighted  the  old  Justice  into  a  fever ! 
I  hope,  hc*ll  disinherit  him  too  for  an  ass; 
For,  though  he  be'  grave  with  years,  he's  a 
great  baby. 
Char.  Do  not  you  think  me  mad? 
Ang.  No,  certain.  Sir:  [cellent. 

I  have  heard  nothing  from  you  but  things  ex- 
Char,  You  look  upon  my  clothes,    and 
laugh  at  me; 
My  scurvy  clothes !  ,       .  , 
Ang.  They  have  rich  linings.  Sir. 

I  would  your  brother 

Char.  His  are  gold,  and  gaudy. 

Ang.  But  touch  'em  inwardly,  they  smell 

of  copper.  [sweet  ladj. 

Char.  Can  you  love  me?  I  am  an  heir. 

However  1  appear  a  poor  dependant. 

Can  you  love  with  nonour?  1  shall  love  so 

ever. 
Is  your  eye  ambitious  ?  I  may  be  a  great  man. 
Is't  wealth  or  lands  you  covet?   my  father 
must  die.  [take  it  deeply. 

Mir.  That  was  well  put  inf  I  hope  he'll 
Char.  Old  men  are  not  immortal,   as  I 
take  it 
Is  it  you  look  for  youth  and  handsomeness? 
I  do  confess  my  brother's  a  handsome  gentle- 
man; Pady. 
But  he  shall  give  me  leave  to  lead  the  way, 
Can  you  love  for  love,^*  and  make  that  the 

reward  ? 
The  old  man  shall  not  love  his  heaps  of  gold 
With  a  more  doting  superstition,         [lights ; 
Than  I'll  love  you ;  the  young  man  his  de- 
The  merchant,  when  he  ploughs  the  angry 
sea  up,  [him. 

And  sees  the  mountain  -  billows  falling  on 
As  if  all  elements,  and  all  their  angers. 


Were  tum'd  into  one  vow'd  destruction. 
Shall  not  with  ereater  joy  embrace  his  safety. 
We'll  Hve  togetner  like  two  wanton  vines. 
Circling  our  souls  and  loves  in  one  another; 
We'll  spring  together,  and  we'll  bear  one 

fruit;  [mourn. 

One  joy  shall  make  us  smile,  and  one  erief 
One  age  go  with  us,  and  one  hour  of  deam 
Shall  close  our  eyes,  and  one  grave  make  us 

happy.  [yours  for  ever  1 

Ang.  And  one  hand  seal  the  match :  I'm 
Lew.  Nay,  stay,  stay,  stay! 
An^.  Nay,  certainly,  lis  done.  Sir. 
Brt.  There  was  a  contract. 
Anf.  Only  conditional. 
That  if  he  had  the  land,  he  had  my  love  too  : 
This  gentleman's  the  heir,  and  he'll  maintaia 
Pray  be  not  angry.  Sir,  at  what  I  say;       [it. 
Or,  if  you  be,  'tis  at  your  own  adventure. 
You  have  the  outside  of  a  pretty  gentleman. 
But,  by  my  troth,  your  inside  is  but  barren. 
'Tis  not  a  face  I  only  am  in  love  with ; 
Nor  will  I  say,  jrour  face  is  excellent; 
A  reasonable  hunting  face,  to  court  the  wind 

with ;  [plac'd  too. 

Nor  they're  not  words,  unless  they  be  well 
Nor  your  sweet  dam-mees,  nor  your  hir'd 

verses,  [horses, 

Nor  telling  me  of  clothes,  nor  coach  and 
No,  nor  your  visits  each  day  in  new  suits. 
Nor  your  black  patches  you  wear  variously. 
Some  cut  like  stars,  some  in  half-moons,  some 

lozenges.3<^  [ther ! 

All  which  but  shew  you  still  a  younger  bro- 

Mir.  Gra'mercy,  wench,  thou  hast  a  noble 

soul  too.  [knowledge, 

Ang.  Nor  your  long  travels,  nor  your  little 

Can  make  me  dote  upon  you.    Faith,  go  study. 

And  glean  some  goodness,  that  you  may  shew 

manly;  [you.) 

(Your  brother  at  my  suit,  I'm  sure,  will  teach 
Or  only  study  how  to  get  a  wife.  Sir. 
You're  cast  behind;  'tis  good  you  should  be 

melancholy,  [money. 

It  shews  like  a  gamester  that  had  lost  His 
And  'tis  the  fashion  to  wear  your  arm  in  a 

scarf.  Sir,  [gers. 

For  you  have  had  a  shrewd  cut  o'er  the  fin- 
Lcw.  But  are  you  in  earnest? 
Ang.  Yes,  believe  me,  father; 
You  snail  ne'er  chuse  for  me;  you're  old  and 

dim,  Sir,  jjud^ent. 

And  th'  shadow  of  the  earth  eclips'd  your 

35  Love  for  Love."]  These  words  are  the  title  of  Congreve's  comedy,  in  which  he  has  pal- 
pbly  copiai  our  Authors,  particularly  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  Elder  Brother  forego  his 
birthright,  in  favour  of  the  Younger.    The  very  name  of  Angelica,  Valentine's  mistress,  is 
perhaps  borrowed  from  Angellina. 
.  3*  ^or  your  black  patches  you  wear  variously. 

Some  att  like  stars,  some  in  half-moons,  some  lozenges. 

All  which  hut  shew  you  still  a  younger  brother.!  The  custom  of  wearing  black  patches 
on  the  face  besan  amongst  the  men,  being  made  of  black  velvet,  and  cut  in  various  shapes. 
It  was  a  foppijTi  imitation  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  who,  in  one  place  of  our  Authors,  are 
said,  after  a  campaign,  to  be  obliged  from  their  wounds,  to  wear  their  Jaces  in  velvet  scabbardi. 

Seward. 
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You've  bad  you*re  time  without  controul, 

dear  father,  [now.  Sir. 

And  you  must  sive  me  leave  to  take  mine 

Brt*  This  is  the  last  time  of  asking;  will 

ifoxi  set  your  hand  to? 
Char.  This  is  the  last  time  of  answering  j 

I  will  never! 
Bri,  Out  of  my  doors  I 
Char,  Most  willingly. 
Mir.  He  shall,  Jew ; 
Thou  of  the  tribe  of  Man-y^sses  !  coxcomb ! 
And  never  trouble  thee  more  till  thy  chops  be 
cold,  fool. 
Ang,  Must  I  begone  too? 
Lew,  1  will  never  know  thee. 
Ang,  Then  this  man  will :  What  fortune 
he  shall  run,  father^ 
Be*t  good  or  bad,  I  must  partake  it  with  him. 

Mnter  Egremont.    ' 

Egre,  When  shall  the  masque  begin? 

EusL  *Tis  done  already  ; 
All,  all,  is  broken  off;  1  am  undone,  friend  I 
My  brother's  wise  asain,  and  has  spoiFd  all. 
Will  not  release  the  land ;  has  won  the  wench 
top. 


Egre.  Could  he  not  stay  till  th*  masque  ^ra> 
past?  We're  ready. 
What  a  scurvy  trick  is  this? 

Mir.  Oh,  you  may  vanish?  f wives 

Perform  it  at  some  hall,  where  the  citizens* 
May  see't  for  six-pence  a-piece,  and  a  cold 
supper.  [daughter. 

Come,  let's  go,  Charles!  And  now,  my  noble 
I'll  sell  the  titles  of  my  house  ere  thou  shall 

want,  wench. 
Rate  up  your  dinner,  Sir,  and  sell  it  cheap. 
Some  younger  brother  will  take't  up  in  com- 
modities. •  [the  law^ 
Send  you  joy,  nephew  Eustace!  If  vou  study 
Keep  your  great  pippin-pies^  they  11  go  €ir 
with  you. 
Char,  Fd  have  your  blessing. 
Bri.  No,  no;  meet  me  no  more! 
Farewell!  thou  wilt  blast  mine  eyes  else. 
Char,  I  will  not. 

Lew.  Nor  send  not  you  for  gowns ! 
Ans.  1*11  wear  coarse  flannel  first, 
jBrt.  Come,  let's  go  take  some  counsd. 
Lew.  'Tis  too  late. 

Bri.  Then  stay  and  dine ;  it  may  be,  we 
shall  vex  'cm.  lExeunl^ 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  1. 


Snier  Brisac,  Eustace,  Egremont,  and 
Cowsy. 

in.  'VrE*ER  talk  to  me!  You  are  no  men, 

•^^       but  masquers ; 
Shapes,  shadows,  and  the  signs  of  men ;  court* 

bubbles, 
That  every  breath  or  breaks  or  blows  away ! 
You  have  no  souls,  no  mettle  in  your  bloods. 
No  heat  to  stir  ye  when  ye  have  occasion ! 
Frozen  dull  things,  that  must  be  tum'd  with 

leavers !  [lants? 

Arc  you  the  courtiers,  and  the  travell'd  gal- 
The  sprightly  fellows,  that  the  people  talk  of? 
You've  no  more  spirit  than  three  sleepy  sots ! 
Eust.  What  would  you  have»dne  dp.  Sir? 
Bri*  Follow  your  brother,  [tune ! 

And  get  you  out  of  doors,  and  seek  your  for- 
Standstifl  becalm'd,  and  let  an  aged  dot^fd, 
A  hair-brain'd  puppy,  and  a  bookish  boy, 
That  never  knew  a  blade  above  a  penknife, 
And  how  to  cut  his  meat  in  characters. 
Cross  my  design,  and  take  thy  own  wench 

from  thee?  [fellow! 

In  mine  own  house  too?  Thou  despis  d,  poor 

Eust,  The  reverence  that  I  ever  bare  to 

you,  Sif,  fsauciness 

Then  to  my  uncle,  with  whom 't  had  been  but 
T*  have  bein  so  rough-    ■ 

Egre.  And  we  not  seeing  him 
Strhre  in  his  own  cause,  that  was  principal. 


And  should  have  led  us  on,  thought  it  ill 

manners 
To  begin  a  quarrel  here. 

Bri.  You  dare  do  nothing. 
Do  ye  make  your  care  th*  excuse  of  your 
cowardliness  ?  [penny  halbert5. 

Three  boys  on  hobby-horses,   with   thrce- 
Vr^ould  beat  you  all. 

Cow.  You  must  not  say  so. 
Bri.  Yes, 
And  sing  it  too. 

Cow.  You  are  a  man  of  peace. 
Therefore  we  must  give  way. 

Bri.  I'll  make  my  way ;  {you; 

And  therefore  quietly  leave  me,  or  I'll  force 
And,  having  first  torn  off  your  flaunting  fea- 
thers, [you 
I'll  trample  on  *em  ;  and  if  that  cannot  teach 
To  quit  my  house,  I'll  kick  you  out  of  my 
gates,  [fire. 
You  gaudy  dow-worms,  carrying  seeming 
Yet  have  no  neat  within  you  I 

Cow,  Oh,  bless'd  travel ! 
How  much  we  Owe  thee  for  our  pow'r  to  suf- 
fer? [never  seen 
Egre.  Some  splenitive  youths  now,  that  had 
More  than  their  country  smoke,  would  grow 

in  choler : 
It  would  shew  fine  in  us ! 

Eust.  Yes,  marry,  would  it. 
That  are  prime  courtiers,  and  must  know  mo 
angers  5 
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But  give  thanks  for  our  injuries,  if  we  ptirposc 
To  hold  Our  places. 

Bri»  Will  you  find  the  door,       [way,  Sir, 
And   find  it  suddenly?    You  shall  lead  the 
With  your  perfum*d  retinue,  and  recover 
The  now-lost  Angellina;  or,  huild  on  it, 
I  "will  adopt  some  beggar's  doubtful  issue. 
Before  thou  shalt  inherit. 

£usi.  We*! I  to  counsel ;  [lour 

And  vehat  may  be  done  by  man*s  wit  or  va- 
We'll  put  in  execution. 

Sri,  Do,  or  never 
Hope  I  shall  know  tllee.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Lewis* 

Lew.  Oh,  Sir,  have  I  found  you? 

Bri.  I  never  hid  myself     Whence  flows 

this  fury,  [frig^^t  me? 

With   whicn,   as  it  appears,  you  come  to 

Lew.  I  smell  a  plot,  a  mere  conspiracy. 
Among  ye  all,  to  defeat  me  of  my  daughter; 
And  ifsne  be  not  suddenly  deliver'd, 
Untainted  in  her  reputation  too. 
The  best  of  France  shall  know  how  I  am 

juggled  with. 
She  IS  my  heir,  and  if  she  may  be  ravish *d 
Thus  from  my  care,  farewell,  nobility! 
Honour  and  blood  are  mere  neglected  no- 
things, [and  tax  him 

BH.  Nay,  then,  my  lord,  you  go  too  far. 
Whose  innocency  understands  not  what  fear  is. 
If  your  unconstant  daughter  will  not  dwell 
On  certainties,  must  you  thenceforth  conclude 
That  I  am  fickle?  What  have  I  omitted. 
To  make  good  my  integrity  and  truth  ? 
Nor  can  her  li^tness,  nor  your  supposition. 
Cast  an  ^persion  on  me. 

Lew,  I  am  wounded 
In  fact,  nor  can  words  cure  it.   Do  not  trifle ; 
But  speedily,  once  more  I  do  repeat  it. 
Restore  my  dauj^ter  as  I  brougtit  her  hither. 
Or  you  shall  hear  from  me  in  such  a  kind 
As  you  will  blush  to  answer !     \^Ex%t  Lewis. 

Bri.  All  the  world, 
I  think,  conspires  to  vex  me;  yet  I  will  not 
Torment  myself;  some  sprightful  mirth  must 
banish  [choak*d  me : 

The  rage  and  melancholy  which  hath  almost 
V  a  knowing  man  *tis  physic,  and  *tis  thought 

one. 
One  merry  hour  I'll  have,  in  spite  of  fortune. 
To  chear  my  heart,  and  this  is  that  appointed : 
This  night  rll  hug  my  Lilly  in  my  arms; 
Provocatives  arc  sent  before  to  chear  me ; 
We  old  men  need  *em ;  and  though  we  pay 

dear 
For  our  stoPn  pleasures,  so  it  be  done  securely, 
The  charge,  much  like  a  sharp  sauce,  gives 

'em  relish. 
Well,  honest  Andrew,  I  gave  you  a  farm. 
And  it  shall  have  a  beacon,  to  give  warning     ) 


To  my  other  tenants  when  the  foe  approaches ; 
And  presentljr,  you  being  bestowed  elsewhere, 
I'll  graft  it  with  dexterity  on  your  forehead ; 
Indeed,  1  will.  Lilly,  I  cornel  poor  Andrew! 

[Ex. 
SCENE  II. 

Enter  Miramont  and  Andrew, 
Mir.  Do  they  chafe  roundly? 
And.  As  they  were  rubb*d  with  sope.  Sir. 
And  now  they  swear  aloud,  now  calm  again. 
Like  a  ring  of  bells,  whose  sound  the  wind 

still  alters; 
And  then  they  sit  in  council  what  to  do. 
And  then  they  jar  again,  what  shall  be  done. 
They  talk  of  warrants  from  the  parliament. 
Complaints  to  the  king,  and  forces  from  the 
province ;  [minutes. 

They  have  a  thousand  heads  in  a  thousand 
Yet  ne*er  a  one  head  worth  a  head  of  garlick. 
Mir.  Long  may  they  chafe,  and  long  may 
we  lauffh  at  'em, 
A  couple  otpure  puppies  yoak'd  together! 
But  what  says  the  young  courtier,  master 
And  his  two  warlike  friends?  [Eustace, 

And.  They  say  but  litde; 

How  much  they  think,  I  know  not.    They 

look  ruefully,  [house. 

As  if  they  had  newly  come  from  a  vaulting* 

And  had  been  quite  shot  thro*  'tween  wind 

and  water 
By  a  she  Dunkirk,  and  had  sprung  a  leak.  Sir. 
Certain,  my  master  was  to  blame. 

Mer.  Why,  Andrew?  [from  him. 

And.  To  take  away  the  wench  o  ih'  sudden 
And  give  him  no  lawful  warning ;  he  is  tender. 
And  of  a  young  girl's  constitution.  Sir, 
Ready  to  get  the  green-sickness  with  conceit. 
Had  he  but  ta'en  his  leave  in  travelling  lan- 
guage. 
Or  bought  an  el^  of  his  condolement,'^ 
That  th  world  might  have  (a'en  notice  he  had 
An  ass,  *t  had  been  some  savour.  [been 

Mir.  Thou  say'st  true,  [tilings 

Wise  Andrew ;  but  those  scholars  are  such 
When  they  can  prattle! 

And.  Very  parlous  things.  Sir.      [tinguish 
Mir.  And  wnen  they  gain  the  liberty  to  dis- 
The  difference  'twixt  a  rather  and  a  fool. 
To  look  below  and  spy  a  younger  brother. 
Pruning  and  dressing  up  his  expectations 
In  a  rare  glass  of  beauty,  too  ^xxl  for  him ; 
Those  dreaming  scholars  then  turn  tyrants, 
And  shew  no  mercy.  [Andrew, 

And,  The  more  the  pity,  Sir.        [brotiier, 
Mir.  Thou  told'st  me  of  a  trick  to  catch  my 
And  anger  him  a  little  further,  Andrew. 
It  shall  be  only  anger,  I  assure  thee. 
And  a  little  shame. 

And.  And  I  can  fit  you,  Sir. 
Hark  in  your  ear. 


'7  Or  bought  an  elegy  of  his  condolemmt.']  This  is  spoke  of  Eustace,  whom  Angellina 
before  attacks  for  hiring  verses;  but  Mr. Theobald  unaccountably  mistook  it  to  be  spoke  of  tlie 
scholar  Charles,  and  therefore  reads,  hrought  an  elegy,  Seward, 
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Mer,  Thy  wife? 

4nd.  So,  I  assure  you : 
This  night  at  twelve  o* clock. 

Mir,  'Tis  neat  and  handsome; 
There  are  twenty  crowns  due  to  thy  project, 

Andrew. 
I*ve  time  to  visit  Charles,  and  see  what  lecture 
He  reads  to  his  mistress.    That  done,  I'll  not 
To  be  with  you.  [fail 

And,  Nor  I  to  watch  my  master.  ^ExeunL 

SCENE  HI. 

Enter  Angellina,  audr  Sylvia  with  a  taper, 

Ang,  I'm  worse  than  e'er  I  was,  for  now 
Ifear 
That  that  I  love,  that  that  I  only  dote  on. 
He  follows  me  through  every  room  I  pass. 
And  with  a  strong  set  eye  he  ga2es  on  me. 
As  if  a  spark  of  innocence  were  blown 
Into  a  fiame  of  lust.     Virtue  defend  me ! 
His  uncle  too  is  absent,  and  'tis  night; 
A  nd  what  these  opportunities  may  teach  him — 
What  fear  and  endless  care  'tis,  to  be  honest! 
To  be  a  maid,  what  misery,  what  mischief  1 
'Would  I  were  rid  of  it,  so  it  were  fairly! 

Syl,  You  need  not  fear  that;  will  you  be 
a  child  still  ? 
He  follows  you,  but  still  to  look  upon  you. 
Or,  if  he  dia  desire  to  lie  with  you,  [end. 
'Tis  but  your  own  desire;  you  love  for  that 
ril  lay  my  life,  if  he  were  now  a-bed  w*  you. 
He  is  so  modest,  he  would  fall  asleep  straight. 

Ang.  Dare  you  venture  that? 

Syl,  Let  him  consent;  and  have  at  you. 
I  fear  him  not ;  he  knows  not  what  a  woman  is. 
Nor  how  JO  find  the  mystery  men  aim  at. 
Are  you  afraid  of  your  own  shadow,  madam  ? 

Ang.  He  follows  still,  yet  with  a  sober  face, 

'Would  I  mi^ht  know  the  worst,  and  then  I 

were  satisfied.  [you. 

Syl,  You  may  both,'^  let  him  but  go  with 

Enter  Charles. 

Char,  Why  do  you  fly  me?  What  have  I 
About  me,  or  within  me,  to  de5er^'e  it?  [so  ill 

Ang.  I  am  going  to-bed.  Sir. 

Char,  And  1  am  come  to  light  you  ; 
I  am  a  maid,  and  'tis  a  maiden's  onicc. 
You  may  have  me  to-bed  without  a  scruple; 
And  yet  I  am  chary  too  who  comes  about  roe. 
Two  innocents  should  not  fear  one  anoth«r. 


SyL  The  gentleman  says  true.    Phick  op 
your  heart,  madam.  [declining. 

Char,  The  glorious  sun,  both  rising  and 
We  boldly  look  upon ;  even  then,  sweet  lady. 
When,  like  a  moaest  bride,  he  draws  night'i 
curtains ;  f  hold  him. 

Even  then  he  blushes,  that  men  should  be- 
Ang.  1  fear  he  will  persuade  me  to  mistake 
him.  [mind  lo't. 

Sul.  'Tis  easily  done,  if  you  will  give  yow 
Aing.  Pray  you,  to  your  oed. 
Char,  Why  not  to  yours,  dear  mistress? 
One  heart  and  one  bed. . 

Ang,  True,  Sir,  when  'tis  lawful: 

But  yet,  you  know 

Char,  I  would  not  know ;  forget  it. 
Those  are  but  sickly  loves  that  bans  on  cere- 
mony, [and  healthful, 
Nurs'd  up  with  doubts  and  fears;  ours  high 
Full  of  belief,  and  fit  to  teach  the  priest. 
Love  should  seal  first,  then  hands  confirm  tht 
bar^in. 
Ang,  1  shall  be  an  heretic,  if  this  continiie. 
What  would  you  do  a-bed?  YoiTmake  me 
blush.  Sir. 
Char,   I'd  see  you  sleep,  for,  sure,  your 
sleeps  are  excellent: 
You,  that  are  waking  such  a  noted  wonder. 
Must  in  your  slumbers  prove  an  admiration. 
I  would  behold  your  dreams  too,  if  'twere 
Those  were  rich  snows.  [possible; 
Ang.  I  am  becoming  traitor. 
Char,  Then,  like  blue  Neptune,  courtiDg 
of  an  island. 
Where  all  the  perfumes  ^nd  the  precious  thingii 
lliat  wait  upon  great  nature  are  laid  up, 
I'd  clip  you  in  minearms,  and  chastely  kiss  you ; 
Dwell  Tn  your  bosom  like  your  dearest  thoughts. 
And  sigh  and  weep. 
Ang.  I've  too  much  woman  in  me. 
Char.  And  those  true  tears,  falling  on  youi 
pure  crystals,  [wear." 
Should  turn  to  armlets  for  great  queens  to 
Ang.  I  must  be  gone. 
Char,  Do  not ;  f  will  not  hurt  you. 
This  is  to  let  you  know,  my  worthiest  lady. 
You've  clear'd  my  mind,  and  I  can  speak  of 

love  too. 
Fear  not  my  manners;  though  I  never  knew. 
Before  these  few  hours,  what  a  beauty  was. 
And  such  a  one  that  fires  all  hearts  that  feci  it ; 
Yet  I  have  read  of  virtuous  temperance. 


3^  You  may  both.']  Mr. Theobald's  edition  reads,  Vo7i  may  know  both-,  which  interpo- 
lation, we  think,  destroys  the  Poets'  meaning.  Sylvia  is  designed  to  say,  both  you  and  Charles 
may  know  the  worst.  » 

39  Should  turn  to  armlets  for  great  queens  t'  adore.]  But  why  should  a  queen,  or  lady  of 
any  other  rank,  adore  her  bracelets?  They  might  be  very  rich  and  finely  made,  and  so  far  to 
be  admired  and  esteem'd:  But  to  make  them  the  subject  of  devotion,  is  a  rapture  a  little  above 
the  pitch  of  common  sense.  For  great  queens  to  wear,  is,  I  think,  a  sufliicient  compliment; 
and  so  I  have  venture!  to  reform  the  text.  Theobald. 

Is  it  not  astonishing,  that,  after  this  parade  and  this  reforming  the  te.vt,  these  ^vords,  /• 
wear,  appear  in  the  c<lition  of  16^1,  which  Mr.  Theobald  often  quotes,  and  therefore  must 
have  seen?  Neither  Mr.  Seward  nor  Mr.  Sympson,  as  appears  by  their  Postscript  and  Addei\da, 
knew  that  this  authority  existed. 
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And  studied  it  among  my  other  secrets : 
And  sooner  wguld  I  force  a  separation 
Betwixt  this  spirit  and  the  case  of  flesh, 
Xhan  but  conceiye  one  rudeness  against  chas- 

Ang    ITien,  we  may  walk.  [tity. 

Ohmr,  And  talk  of  any  thing. 
Any  thing  fit  for  your  ears,  and  my  language. 
Though  1  was  bred  up  dull,  I  was  ever  civil. 
Tis  true,  I  have  found  it  hard  to  look  on  you. 
And  not  desire ;  'twill  prove  a  wise  man's  task ; 
Yet  those  desires  I  have  so  mingled,  mistress. 
And  temper*d  with  the  quality  of  honour. 
That,  if  you  should  ^ield,  I  should  hate  you 
I  am  no  courtier,  of  a  lizht  condition,  ffor't. 
Apt  to  take  fire  at  every  beauteous  face. 
That  only  serves  his  will  and  wantonness; 
And  lets  the  serious  part  of  life  run  by, 
As  thin  neglected  sand.  Whiteness  of  name,^ 
You  must  be  mine !  why  should  I  rob  myself 
Of  that  that  lawfully  must  make  me  happy  ? 
Whv  should  I  seek  to  cuckold  my  delights, 
Ana  widow  all  those  sweets  I  aim  at  in  you? 
We'll  lose  ourselves  in  Venus'  groves  of  myrtle. 
Where  ereiy  little  bird  shall  be  a  Cupid, 
And  sing  of  love  and  youth  \  each  wind  that 
blows,  [lights ; 

And  curls  the  velvet  leaves,  shall  breed  de- 
The  wanton  springs  shall  call  us  to  their  banks. 
And   on  the  penum'd  flow'rs  wooe  us  to 

tumble ; 
Yet  we'll  walk  by,  untainted  of  their  pleasures, 
Andy,  as  they  were  pure  temples,  we'll  talk  in 
them.  [a  fair  end 

Ang.  To-bed,  and  pray  then,  we  may  have 
Of  our  fair  loves.  /Would  I  were  worthy  of  you. 
Or  of  such  parents  that  might  give  you  thanks ! 
But  I  am  poor  in  all  but  your  affections. 
Once  more,  good  night ! 

Char,  A  good  night  t'ye,  and  may 
The  dew  of  3eep  fall  gently  on  you,  sweet  one. 
And  lock  up  those  fair  lights  in  pleasing  slum- 
bers !  [fancy ! 
No  dreams  but  chaste  and  clear  attempt  your 
And  break  betimes,  sweet  mom !  Fve  lost  my 
light  else. 

Ang.  Let  it  be  ever  night,  when  I  lose  you.** 

Syi.  This  scholar  never  went  to  a  free- 
school,  he's  so  simple. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Your  brother,  with  two  gallants,  is  at 

the  door.  Sir ; 
And  they're  so  violent,  they'll  take  no  denial. 

Ang,  This  is  no  time  of  night 

Ckai,  Let'em  in,  mistress. 

Ser,  They  stay  no  leave.     Shall  1  raise  th« 

house  on  'em  ? 
Char,  Not  a  man,  nor  make  no  murmur 

of 't,  1  charge  you. 

Enter  Eustace,  Egremont,  and  Cowry, 

Eust.  They're  here;  my  uncle  absent;  stand 
close  to  me. 
How  do  you,  brother,  with  your  curious  story  i 
Have  you  not  read  her  yet  sufficiently  ? 

Char.  No,  brother,  no ;  I  stay  yet  in  the 
The  style's  too  hard  for  you.  [preface; 

Eust,  I  must  entreat  her; 
She's  parcel  of  my  goods. 

Cftur,  She's  all,  when  you  have  her. 

Ang.  Hold  off  your  hands,  unmannerly, 
rude  Sir ; 
Nor  I,  nor  what  I  have,  depend  on  you. 

Char,  Do,  let  her  alonS;  she  gives  good 

counsel.    Do  not  P'ght; 

Trouble  yourself  with  ladies ;  they  are  too 

Let  out  your  land,  and  get  a  provident  steward. 

Ang.  1  cannot  love  you,  let  that  satisfy  you! 
Such  vanities  as  you,  are  to  be  laughM  at, 

Eust.   Nay  then,  you  must  go,  I  must 
claim  mme  own. 

Both.  Away,  away  with  her! 

Char,  Let  her  alone, 

^  [She  strikes  off  Eustace's  hat. 

Pray  let  her  alone,  and  take  your  coxcomb  up. 
Let  me  talk  civilly  awhile  with  you,  brother: 
It  may  be,  on;80me  terms,  I  may  part  with  her. 

Eust,  Oh,  is  your  heart  come  down?  What 
are  your  terms.  Sir? 
Put  up,  put  up. 

Char.  This  is  the  first  and  chiefest 
Let's  walk  a  turn.    Now  stand  off,  fools,  I 
advise  ye.         \_Snatches  aicay  his  sword. 
Stand  a^  far  off  as  you  would  hope  for  mercy. 
This  is  the  first  sword  yet  I  ever  handled. 
And  a  sword's  a  beauteous  thing  to  look  upon, 

^  As  thin  neglected  sand.    Whiteness  of  name,  &c.]  Mr.  Theobald  totally  misunderstood 
this  passage ;  and  therefore  pointed  it  thus : 

And  lets  the  serious  part  of  life  run  hy. 
As  thin  neglected  sand,  whiteness  of  name. 
You  must  le  mine,  &c. 

'  The  relative  you,  says  Mr.  Seward,  misled  him ;  he  thought  it  related  to  Angellina, 

*  whereas,  withinfinite  poetic  beauty,  it  relates  to  whiteness  of  name :  The  meaning  of  uie  pas- 

'  sage  being  evidently  this If  you  should  yield,  I  should  hate  you;  for  1  am  no  courtier, 

'  that  gives  the  rein  to  all  his  wanton  appetites.     No ;  whiteness  of  name,  i.  e.  the  character 
'  and  consciousness  of  chastity  and  innocence,  you  must  be  always  mine;  which  I  should  for* 

•  feit  eternally,  should  I  debauch  my  mistress  before  marriage,  for 

}Fhu  should  I  seek  to  cuckold  my  delights  f 
Ana  widow  all  those  sweets  I  aim  at  tn  youT 

^'  We  think  the  Poets  have  not  paid  due  re^rd  to  the  delicacy  of  female  character,  in  this 
scene  of  Angellina :  The  behaviour  of  Charles  is  admirable. 
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And,  if  it  hold,  I  shall  so  hunt  your  insolence  I 
*Tt8  sharp,  I'm  sure;  and,  if  I  put  it  home, 
Tis  ten  to  one  I  shall  new  pinic  your  sattins. 
I  find,  1  have  spirit  enough  to  dispose  of  it. 
And  will  enough  to  make  ye  all  examples ! 
Let  me  toss  it  round ;  I  have  the  full  com- 
mand on*t : 
Fetch  me  a  native  fencer,  I  defy  him ! 
I  feel  the  fire  of  ten  strong  spirits  in  me. 
Do  you  watch  me  when  my  uncle  is  absent? 
This  is  my  grief,  I  shall  be  flesh'd  on  cowards ! 
Teach  me  to  fisht;  I  willing  am  to  learn. 
Are  yeall  gilded  flies?  norhingbutshowinye? 
Why  stand  ye  gaping?  Who  now  touches  Ker? 
Who  calb  her  his,  or  who  dares  name  her  to 
me,  [her  ? 

Bat  name  her,  as  his  own  ?  who  dares  look  on 
That  shall  be  mortal  too;  to  think  is  danger- 
Art  thou  a  fit  man  to  inherit  land,  [ous ! 
And  hast  no  wit,  nor  spirit,  to  maintain  it? 
Stand  still,  thou  sign  of^man,  and  pray  for  thy 

friends ; 
Pray  heartily ;  good  prayers  may  restore  ye. 
Ang.  Do  not  kill  *em,  Sir. 
Char.  You  speak  too  late,  dear : 
It  is  my  first  fight,  and  I  must  do  bravely; 
I  must  not  look  with  partial  eyes  on  any ; 
I  cannot  spsure  a  button  of  these  gentlemen : 
Did  life  lie  in  their  heel,  Achilles-like,  Pem. 
I*d  shoot  my  anger  at  those  parts,  ana  kill 
Who  waits  within? 
Ser,  Sir! 

Char,  View  all  these;  view  'em  well ; 
Go  round  about  'em,  and  still  view  their  faces. 
Round  about  yet;  see  how  death  waits  upon 
For  thou  shalt  never  view  'em  more,      [em ; 
EuU,  Pray  hold.  Sir.  [fore  me; 

Char,  I  cannot  hold,  you  stand  so  fair  be- 
I  must  not  hold,  'twill  darken  all  my  glories. 
Go  to  my  uncle,  bid  him  post  tc  the  king. 
And  get  my  pardon  instantly;  I  have  need  on't. 
Eust.  Are  you  so  unnatural? 
Char,  You  shall  die  last.  Sir ;  [with. 

I'll  talk  thee  dead,  thou  art  no  man  to  fight 
Come;  will  ye  come?  Methinks  I  have  fought 
whole  battles!  [know  on.  Sir. 

Cow.  We  have  no  quanel  to  you,  that  we 
Mgre,  We'U  quit  the  house,  and  ask  you 
mercy  too. 
Good  lady,  let  no  murder  be  done  here; 
We  came  but  to  parly. 

Char.  How  my  sword 
Thirsts  after  them?  Stand  away,  sweet 

Eust,  Pray,  Sir,  [ever    '  . 

Take  my  submission,    and    I    disclaim   for 
Char,  Away,  ye  poor,  slight,  despicable 
creatures! 
Do  you  come  post  to  fetch  a  lady  from  me, 
From  a  poor  school-boy,  that  ye  scorn'd  of  late, 
And  grow  lame  in  your  hearts,  when  you 

should  execute  ? 
Pray,  take  her,  take  her;  I  am  weary  of  her; 
What  did  ye  bring  to  carry  her? 
E^Te.  A  coach  and  four  horses. 
Ct^tar.  But  are  they  good? 


Egre  As  good  as  France  can  shew.  Sir. 
Are  you  willnig  to  leave  those,  and  take  yoa 
Speak  quickly.  f safeties 

Eust,  Yes,  with  all  our  hearts. 

Char.  'Tis  done  then.  Qiaig^. 

Many  have  got  one  horse;  I've  got  four  by  th* 

Enter  Miramont. 

Mir,  Hdw  now  ?  who*s  here  ? 

Ser.  Nay,  now  you're  gone  without  bail. 

Mir.  What,  drawn,  my  friends?  Fetch  me 

my  two-hand  sword !  [wretches ! 

I  will  not  leave  a  head  on  your  shoulders, 

Eust.  In  truth.  Sir,  I  came  but  to  do  my 

Both.  And  we  to  renew  our  loves*     [duty. 

Mir.  Bring  me  a  blanket. 
What  came  mey  for? 

Ang.  To  borrow  me  a  while.  Sir:      ^em. 
But  one,  who  never  fought  yet,  has  so  frighted 
So  bastinado'd  them  with  manly  carriage. 
They  stand  like  things  Gorgon  had  tum'd  to 
stone.  [thought 

They  watch'd  your  being  absent,  and  then 
Th^  might  do  wonders  here,  and  they  have 

done  so : 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  wonder  at  their  coldness; 
The  nipping  North,  or  frosts,  never  caine  near 
them;  [sensible: 

St  George  upon  a  sign  would  grow  mor^ 
I  f  the  name  ot  honour  were  for  ever  to  be  lost. 
These  were  the  most  sufficient  men  to  do  it 
In  all  the  world,  and  yet  they  are  but  young. 
What  will  thev  rise  to?  They're  as  full  of  6r» 
As  a  frozen  glow-worm's  tail,  and  shine  as 


Nobility  arui  patience  are  match'd  rarely 

In  these  three  gentlemen;    tJiey  have  right 

use  on't; 
They'll  stand  still  for  an  hour,  and  be  beaten. 
These  are  the  anagrams  of  three  great  worthies. 
Mir.   They  will    infect  my  house  with 
cowardice. 
If  they  breathe  longer  in  it;  my  roof  covers 
No  baffled  monsieurs;  walk  and  air  your- 
selves! [wretches! 
As  I  live,  they  stay  not  here,  wLite-liver'd 
Without  one  word  to  ask  a  reason  why. 
Vanish,  'tis  the  last  warnine,  and  with  speed! 
For,  if  I  take  ye  in  hand,  1  shall  dissect  ye. 
And  read  upon  your  phlegmatic  dull  carcases. 
[Exeunt  Eustace,  Egremont,  and  Cowsy, 
My  horse  again  there!  I  have  other  business, 
\^llich  you  shall  hear  hereafter,  and  laugh  at  iL 
Good  night,  Charies;  fair  goodness  to  you, 
'Tis  late,  'tis  late.                            [dear  lady. 
Ang.  Pray,  Sir,  be  careful  of  us. 
Mir,  It  is  enough;  my  best  care  shall  at- 
tend ye.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Andrew. 

And.   Are  you  come,  old  master?    Vciy 
good,  your  horse 
Is  well  set  up;  but  ere  ye  part,  I'll  ride  you. 
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And  spur  your  reverend  justiceship  such  a 
question,**  [bleed  5 

As  1  shall  make  the  sides  o'your  reputation 
Truly,  I  will.     Now  must  I  play  at  Do-peep. 
A  banquet?  Well!  Potatoes/^  and  eringoes, 
Andy  as  I  take  it,  cantharides.     Excellent! 
A  priapbm  follows ;  and,  as  PU  handle  it. 
It  shall,  old  lecherous  goat  in  authority. 
Now  they  begin  to  bill.    How  he  slavers  her! 
Gra' mercy,  Lilly!  she  spits  his  kisses  out; 
And,  now  he  oners  to  fumble,  she  falls  off, 
(That's  a  good  wench)  and  cries,  •  fair  play, 

above-board,' 
Who  are  thgr  in  the  comer  ?  As  I  live,  [yet 
A  covey  of  ndlers ;  I  shall  have  some  music 
At  my  making  free  o'th*  company  of  homers.** 
There's  the  comfort;  and  a  song  too!   He 

beckons  for  one. 
Sure,  'tis  no  anthem,  nor  no  borrowed  rhymes 
Out  of  the  School  of  Virtue.    I  will  listen. 

tA  song. 
,      e  note's 

too  sprightly.  [follows  ? 

So,  so,  tne  music's  paid  for;  and  now  what 
Oh,  that  monsieur  Miramont  would  but  keep 

his  word,  [laughter! 

Here  were  a  feast  to  make  him  fat  with 
At  the  most,  'tis  not  six  minutes  riding  from 

his  house;  [come,  Sir? 

Nor  will  he  break,  I  hope.    Oh,  are  you 

Enter  Miramont. 

The  prey  is  in  the  net;*'  and  we'll  break  in 
Upon  occasion. 

Mir.  Thou  shah  rule  me,  Andrew. 
Oh,  th*  infinite  fright  that  will  assail  this  gen- 
tleman ! 
The  quartans,  tertians,  and  quotidians 
That  will  hang,  like  scrjewits,  on  his  wor- 
ship's shoulders! 
The  humiliation  of  the  flesh  of  this  man. 
This  grave  austere  man,  will  l>e  wonder'd  at! 
How  will  those  solenm  looks  appear  to  nic. 


And  that  severe  face,  that  spake  chains  and 
shackles,  [with  him? 

Now  I  take  him  in  the  nick,  ere  f  have  done 

He'd  better  have  stood  between  two  panes** 
of  wainscot. 

And  made  his  recantation  in  the  market. 

Than  hear  me  conjure  him. 

And.  He  must  pass  this  way,  [close. 

To  th'  only  bed  I  have.    He  comes;  stand 

Enter  Brisac  and  Lilly. 
Bri.  Well  done,  well  done;  give  me  my 
nightncsap.    So !  [trounce  thee  I 

euick,  quick,  untruss  me;  I  will  truss  and 
ome,  wench,  a  kiss  between  each  point; 
It  is  a  sweet  parentliesis.  -  [kiss  close; 

Lit  You're  merry.  Sir.  [feel  it, 

Bri.  Merry  I  will  be  anon,  and  thou  shalt 
Thou  shalt,  my  Lilly. 

LiL  Shall  1  air  your  bed.  Sir? 

Bri.  No,  no,  ril  use  no  warming-pan  but 
thine,  girl; 
That's  all.    Come,  kiss  me  again. 

ZfV.  Ha' you  done  yet?  [Lilly. 

Bri.  No ;  but  I  will  do,  and  do  wonders^ 
Shew  me  the  way. 

Lit.  You  cannot  miss  it.  Sir. 
You  shall  have  a  caudle  in  the  morning,  for 
Your  worship's  breakfast! 

Bri.  How?  i'th*  morning,  Lilly? 
Thou'rt  such  a  witty  thing,  to  draw  me  on. 
Leave  fooling,  Lilly;  I  am  hungry  now. 
And  th'hast  another  kickshaw ;  I  must  taste  it. 

Lit.  Twill  make  you  surfeit,  1  am  tender 
You've  all  you're  like  to  have.  [of  you  j 

And.  Can  this  be  earnest? 

Mir.  It  seems  so,  and  she  honest. 

Bri.  Have  I  not 
Thy  promise,  Lilly  ? 

Ln.  Yes;  and  I've  perform'd 

Enough  to  a  man  of  your  years :  This  is  truth. 

And  you  shall  find.  Sir.    Vou  have  kiss'd  and 

tous'd  me,  [more.  Sir? 

Handled  my  leg  and  foot :  What  would  you 


*•*  And  spur  your  reverend  justiceship  such  a  question  J  To  spur  such  a  question y  I  think, 
is  downright  nonsense.  The  word,  that  I  have  ventured  to  substitute,  gives  a  meaning  and 
humour  into  the  bargain;  j.  e.  such  an  inquest ,  such  an  enquiry  into  what  you  are  about;  and 
the  term  is  the  more  peculiarly  proper,  as  connected  vi\\\i  justiceship.  Theobald. 

This  gentleman  says,  such  a  quest  on't;  but  to  us  this  alteration  seems  puerile;  for  if  quest 
means  inquest  or  enquiry,  surely  question  conveys  the  same  sense. 

*'  Potatoes.^  If  the  reader  should  be  desirous  of  any  information  why  this  vegetable  is  intro- 
duced on  the  present  occasion,  he  may  see  the  subject  very  learnedly  discussed  in  the  AppendiiB 
to  the  last  wlition  of  Shakespeare.  R. 

*♦  My  making  free  oUh"  company  of  homers.]  This  word  must  signify  planters  of  horns, 
cuckold-makers  ;  but  this  was  not  Andrew's  case,  he  was  to  be  dubb'd  a  cuckold-^  and  there- 
fore, consequently,  to  be  made  free  of  the  company  of  honCd  ones.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  reads,  horn'd  ones.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  strokes  of  verbal  criticism  we 
recollect.    If  Andrew  had  any  kind  of  dealing  with  horns^  he  commenced  homer, 

*5  The  prey  is  in  the  net,  and  will  break  tn 

Upon  occasion^  If  the  prey  was  already  in  the  net,  where  was  it  to  break  into?  Andrew 
means,  that  he  and  Miramont  would  break  in,  and  surprize  it,  Mr.  Seward  saw  with  me, 
that  the  slight  alteration  made,  was  quite  necessary  to  the  sense.  Theobald.  ^ 

**^  Two  panes  of  wainscot.']  Some  of  the  old  writers  use  pane  and  pannel  indiscrimijiatcly; 
both  are  deduced  from  the  French  word  paneau.    We  still  say,  •  pane  of  glass.' 
Vol.  I.  ^  E 
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As  for  the  nsi,  it  requires  youth  and  strength. 
And  the  labour  in  an  old  man  would  breed 

aches,*^ 
Sciaticas*  and  cramps;  you  shall  not  curse  me. 
For  taking  from  you  what  you  cannot  spare. 

Sir. 
Be  good  unto  yourself ;  you've  ta'en  already 
All  you  can  take  with  ease;   you  are  past 

•  threshing. 
It  'is  a  work  too  boisterous  for  you;  leave 
Such  drudgery  to  Andrew. 
Mir.  How  she  jeers  him? 
LiL  Let  Andrew  alone  with  his  own  tillage ; 
He*s  toueh,  and  can  manure  it. 

Bri.  You  re  a  quean, 
A  scofhng  jearing  quean  I 
LiL  It  may  be  so,  but, 
I*m  sure,  V\\  ne*er  be  yours. 

Bri.  Do  not  provoke  me ;  [turn 

If  thou  dost,  1 11  have  my  form  agam,  and 
Thee  out  a-besging. 

LiL  Thoughyou  have  the  will,  pir. 

And  want  ot  honesty,  to  deny  your  deed. 
Yet,  I  hope,  Andrew  has  got  so  ftiuch  learning 
From  my  young  master,  as  to  keep  his  own. 
And.  I  warrant  thee,  wench,  [the  judges, 
LiL  At  the  worst.  Til  tell  a  short  tale  to 
For  what  grave  ends  you  signed  your  lease,  and 
What  terms  you  would  revoke  it.  ([on 

JBri.  Whore,  thou  dar'stnot!  [blood  hoik. 
Yield,  or  I'll  have  thee  whipp'd.    How  my 
As  if  'twere  o'er  a  furnace! 
Mir,  I  shall  cool  it. 

Bri,  Yet,  gentle  Lilly,  nity  and  forgive  me ! 
rU  be  a  friend  to  you,  sucn  a  loving  bountiful 
friend—  [a  little; 

Lil,  To  avoid  suits  in  law,  I  would  grant 
But  should  fierce  Andrew  know  it,  what  would 
Of  me  ?  [become 

And,  A  whore,  a  whore ! 
Bri,  Nothing  but  well,  wench : 
I  will  put  such  a  strong  bit  in  his  mouth. 
As  thou  shalt  ride  him  how  thou  wilt,  my 
Lilly:  [him. 

Nay,  he  shall  hold  the  door,  a»  1  will  work 
And  thank  thee  for  the  othce. 
Mir.  Take  heed,  Andrew ; 
These  are  shrewd  temptations. 

And,  Pray  you,  know    [worship's  fa^^our! 
Your  cue,  and  second  me.  Sir. — By  your 
Bri.  Andrew  I 

And.  I  come  in  time  to  take  possession 
Of  th'  office  vou  assign  roe;  hold  the  door! 
Alas,  'tis  nothing  for  a  simple  man 
To  stay  without,  when  a  deep,  understanding 
Holds  conference  within;  say,  with  his  wife : 
A  trifle^  Sir.     I  know  I  hold  my  farm 


In  cuckold's  tenure;  you  are  lordo'th*  soil, Sir : 
Lilly  is  a  weft,  a  stray:  she's  yours  to  use.  Sir, 
I  claim  no  interest  in  her. 

jBii.  Art  thou  serious?  [heard  us. 

Speak,  honest  Andrew,  since  thou  hast  o*er- 
And  wink  at  small  faiilts,  man;  I'm  but  a 
pidler,  [enough, 

A  little  will  serve  my  turn;  thou'lt  fand 
When  I've  my  belly  full ;  Wilt  thou  be  private 
And  silent  ? 

And.  By  all  means ;  I'll  only  have 
A  ballad  made  of 't,  suns  to  some  lewd  tune. 
And  the  name  of  it  shall  be  the  Justice  Trap: 
It  will  sell  rarely  with  yeur  worship's  name. 
And  Lilly's,  on  the  top. 

Bri,  Seek  not  the  ruin 
O'  my  reputation,  Andrew. 
-    And,  "Tis  for  your  credit; 
Monsieur  Brisac,  printed  in  capital  letters. 
Then  |)asted  upon  all  the  posts  m  Paris. 

Bri.  No  mercy,  Andrew? 

And.  Oh,  it  will  proclaim  you  [royiL 

From  th*  city  to  the  court,  and  prove  spoit- 

Bri.  Thou  shalt  keep  thy  farm. 

Mir.  He  does  afHict  nim  rarely,   [arriving. 

And.  You  trouble  me.    Then  his  intent 
The  vizard  of  his  hypocrisy  puU'd  off 
To  the  judge  criminal 

jBri.  Oh,  I  am  undone.  J^srace, 

And.  He's  put  out  of  commission  wi&  dis- 
And  held  uncapable  of  bearing  office 
Ever  hereafter.    This  is  my  revenge. 
And  this  I'll  put  in  practice. 

Bri.  Do  but  hear  me. 

And,  To  brine  me  back  from  my  grammar 
to  my  horn-book  I 
It  is  unpardonable. 

jBri.  Do  not  play  the  tyrant ; 
Accept  of  composition . 

LiL  Hear  him,  Andrew. 

And.  What  comjx>sition  ? 

Bri.  I'll  confirm  thy  farm. 
And  add  unto't  an  hundred  acres  more. 
Adjoining  to  it. 

And,  Hum!  this  mollifies. 
But  you're  so  fickle,  and  will  again  deny  thi% 
There  being  no  witness  by. 

Bri.  Call  any  witness, 
I'll  presently  assure  it 

And.  Say  you  so?  [hearing 

Troth,  there  s  a  friend  of  mine.  Sir,  witlun 
That  is  familiar  witl\  all  that's  past ; 
His  testimony  will  be  authentical, 

Bri.  Will  he  be  secret? 

And.  You  may  tie  his  tongue  up. 
As  you  would  do  your  purse-strings. 

j6ri.  Miramom! 


♦7  And  the  fahour  in  an  old  man  would  hrced  agues.]  But  will  labour  in  any  case  breed 
a^est  unless  a  man  geU  a  violent  cold  after  it?  Aches,  which  1  have  substituted,  corresponds 
with  the  attendant  words,  sciaticas,  and  cramps.     So,  in  the  Knight  of  Malta; 


-Share  her  among  ye'. 


And  may  she  give  i/ou  as  many  hurts  as  [  have. 
And  twice  as  ma/o/  ache?  I 
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Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ^  [are  troubled! 

*  And.  This  is  my  witness.  Lord,  how  you 
Sure  you* ve  an  ague,  you  shake  so  with  choler. 
He*s  your  loving  brother.  Sir,  and  wiU  tell 

nobody. 
But  all  he  meets,  that  you  have  eat  a  snake. 
And  are  grown  young,  gamesome,  and  ram- 

Bri.  Caught  thus  i  [pant 

And^  If  he  were  one  that  would  make  jests 

of  you,  [gravity 

Or  plague  you  with  making  your  religious 

Ridiculous  to  your  neighbours,  then  you  had 

Some  cause  to  be  perpiex*d.    ^ 

Bri.  I  shall  become 
Discourse  for  clowns  and  tapsters. 

And.  Quick,  Lilly,  quick  I 
He's  now  past  kissing  between  point  and  point; 
He  swoons,  fetch  him  some  cordial.    Now 
put  in,  Sir.  ||mistake. 

Mtr.  Who  may  this  be?  Sure,  this  is  some 
Let  me  see  his  face;  wears  he  not  a  false 

beard? 
It  cannot  be  Brisac,  that  worthy  gentleman. 
The  pillar,  and  the  patron,  of  his  country ; 
He  b  too  prudent,  and  too  cautelous ; 
Experience  hath  taught  him  to  avoid  these 

fooleries.  » 

He  is  the  punisher,  and  not  the  doer ; 
Besides  he  s  old  and  cold,  unfit  for  women :' 


This  is  some  counterfeit;  he  shall  be  whipp*d 

for*t ; 
Some  base  abuser  of  my  worthy  brother. 

Bri.  Open  the  doors!  will  y  imprison  me? 
Are  ye  my  judges  ? 

Mir.  The  man  raves  1  This  is  not  judicious 
Brisac. 
Yet,  now  I  think  on*t,  a*  has  a  kind  of  dog-look 
Like  my  brother;  a  guilty  hanging  face,  [dol 

Bri.  I'll  suffer  bravely ;  do  your  worst,  do, 

Mir.  Why,  it's  manly  in  you. 

Bri.  Nor  will  I  rail,  nor  curse.         [you ; 
You  slave,  you  whore,  I  will  not  meddle  with 
But  all  the  torments  that  e*er  fell  on  men 
That  fed  on  mbchief,  fall  heavily  on  you  all ! 

Lil.  You  have  giv'n  him  a  heat.  Sir. 
Mir.  He  will  ride  you  the  better,  Lilly. 
And.  We'll  teach  him  to  meddle  with  us 

scholars. 
Mir.  He  shall  make  good  his  promise  t*  en- 
crease  thy  farm,  Andrew, 
Or  I'll  jeer  him  to  death.  Fear  nothing,  Lilly ; 
I  am  thy  champion.  This  jest  goes  to  Charles ; 
And  then  I'll  hunt  him  out,  and  monsieur 

Eustace, 
The  gallant  courtier,  and  laugh  heartily 
To  see  *em  mourn  together. 

And.  'Twyi  be  rare.  Sir.  {Ejceunt. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Eustace,  Egremoni,  and  Cowsy. 
Eiij/.'T'URN'd  out  of  doors,  and  baffled! 

-■-      Egre.  We  share  with  you 
In  the  affront. 

Cow.  Yet  bear  it  not  like  you. 
With  such  dejection. 

Bust.  My  coach  and  horses  made 
The  ransom  of  our  cowardice ! 

CoMf.  Pish,  that's  nothing; 
'Tis  damnum  reparahile,  and  soon  recover'd. 

Egre.  It  is  but  feeding  a  suitor  with  false 

tiopes. 

And  after  squeeze  him  with  a  dozen  of  oaths. 

You  are  new  rigg*d,  and  this  no  more  re- 

roember'd.  •  [the  example 

Eust.  And  does  the  court,  that  should  be 
And  oracle  of  the  kingdom,  read  to  us 
No  other  doctrine? 

Egre.  None  that  thrives  so  well 
As  that,  within  my  knowledge. 

Cow.  Flatl'ry  rubson;*^  [selves, 

But  since  great  men  learn  to  admire  them- 
Tis  something  crest-fallen. 


Egre.  To  be  of  rio  religion 
Argues  a  subtile  moral  understandinic. 
And  it  is  often  cherish'd. 

Eust.  Piety  then. 
And  valour,  nor  to  do  nor  sufRur  wrong. 
Are  these  no  virtues? 

Egre.  Rather  vices,  Eustace. 
Figtiting!  what's  fighting?  It  maybe  in  fashion 
Among  rrovant  swords,  and  buff-jerkin  men : 
But  w  us,  that  swim  in  choice  of  silks  and 

tissues. 
Though  in  defence  of  that  word  reputation. 
Which  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  glorious  nothing. 
To  lose  a  drachm  of  blood  must  needs  appear 
As  coarse  as  to  be  honest. 

Eust.  And  all  thb  you  seriously  believe  ? 

Cow.  It  is  a  faith 
That  we  will  die  in;  since,  from  the  black- 
guard 
To  the  erim  Sir  in  office,  there  are  ffew 
Hold  other  tenets. 

Eust.  Now  my  eyes  are  open  ; 
And  I  behold  a  strong  necessity. 
That  keep  me  knave  and  coward. 

Cow.  You're  the  wiser. 


48 Flat  fry  rujbs  out;]  This  is  a  slight  typographical  error,  which  turns  into  obscurity  a 

passa;7;e  of  great  wit  and  humour.    We  must  reaa,  on ;  Flattery  makes  a  shift  to  rub  on  at  court ; 
thu'  it  b  somewhat  crest-fallen,  since  great  men  have  learned  to  admire  themselves.    Seward. 
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EusL  Nor  can  I  change  my  copy,  if  I  pur- 
To  be  of  your  society  ?  [pose 

Egre.  By  no  means. 

Eust,  Honour  is  nothing  with  you? 

Cow.  A  mere  bubble ;  [garded. 

For,  what*s  grown  common  is  no  more  re- 

Eust.  My  sword  forc*d  from  me  too,  and 
still  detained, 
You  think,  *s  no  blemish?  * 

Egre.  Get  me  a  battoon ;  [trouble. 

*Tis  twenty  times  more  court-like,  and  lest 

Eust.  And  yet  you  wear  a  sword. 

Cow.  Yes,  and  a  good  one, 
A  Milan  hilt,  and  a  Damasco  blade; 
For  ornament,  not  use;  the  court  allows  it. 

Eust.  W  ill't  not  fight  of  itself? 

Cow.  I  ne'er  try*d  this. 
Yet  1  have  worn  as  fair  as  any  man ; 
I'm  sure,  I've  made  iny  cutler  rich,  and  paid 
For  several  weapons,  Turkish  and  Tolecfos, 
Two  thousand  crowns  j  and  yet  could  ne\'er 
Upon  a  fighting  one.  [light 

Eust.  rU  borrow  this; 
I  like  it  well. 

Cow,  'Tis  at  your  service.  Sir; 
A  lath  in  a  velvet  scabbard  will  serve  my  turn. 

Eusi.  And  now  I  have  it,  leave  me  I  Ye* re 
infectious,  [spreading 

The  plague  and  leprosy  of  your  baseness 
On  all  that  do  come  near  you ;  such  as  you 
Render  the  throne  of  majesty,  the  court. 
Suspected  and  contemptible!   You  are  sca- 

rabes,*» 
That  batten  in  her  dung,  and  have  no  palates 
To  taste  her  curious  viands ;  and,  like  owls. 
Can  onl^  see  iier  night^leformities,         [ties. 
But,  with  the  glorious  splendor  of  her  beau- 
You  are  struck  blind  as  moles,  that  under- 
mine [shelter  1 
The  sumptuous  building  that  allowed  you 
You  stick,  like  running  ulcers,  on  her  face. 
And  taint  the  pureness  of  her  native  candor; 
And,  being  bad  servants,  caVise  your  master  s 

goodness 
To  be  disputed  of  I  Make  you  the  court. 
That  is  the  abstract  of  all  academies 
To  teach  and  practise  noble  undertakings, 
(Where  Courage  sits  triumphant,  crown'd 
with  laurel,  [nour) 

And  Wisdom,  loaded  with  the  weight  of  ho- 
A  school  of  vices? 

Egre.  What  sudden  rapture's  this? 
Eust.  A  heav'nly  one. 
That,  raising  me  sloth  and  ignorance, 
(In    which    your    conversation    long    hath 

charm'd  me) 
Carries  me  up  into  the  air  of  action. 
And  knowledge  of  m3^elf.     Even  now  I  feel. 
But  pleading  only  in  the  court's  defence, 
Though  far  short  of  her  merits  and  bright 
lustre. 


A  happy  alteration,  and  f;ill  strength 

To  stand  her  champion  against  all  the  world 

That  throw  aspersions  onlier. 

Cow.  Sure,  ne' 11  beat  us; 
I  see  it  in  his  eyes. 

Egre.  A  second  Charles ! 
Pray  look  not.  Sir,  so  furiously. 

Eust.  Recant 
What  you  have  said,  ye  mungrils!  and  Re 
The  vomit  you  have  cast  upon  the  court. 
Where  vou,  unworthily,  nave  had  warmth 
ana  breeding ;  [poison 

And  swear  that  you,  like  spiders,  have  made 
Of  that  which  was  a  saving  antidote! 
Egre.  We  will  swear  any  thing! 
Cow.  We  honour  the  court 
As  a  mtiwt  sacreil  place. 

Egre.  And  will  make  oath. 
If  you  enjoin  us  to't,  nor  knave,  nor  fool. 
Nor  coward,  living  in  it. 
Eust.  Except  you  two. 
You  rascals ! 

Cow.  Yes ;  we  are  all  these,  and  more. 
If  you  will  have  it  so. 

Eust.  And  that,  until 
You  are  again  reform'd,  and  grown  new  men. 
You  ne'er  presume  to  name  the  court,  or  press 
Into  the  porter's  lodge,  but  for  a  penance. 
To  be  disciplin'd  for  your  roguery ;  and,  thb 
With  true  contrition—  [done. 

Both.  Yes,  Sir. 
Eust.  You  again 
May  eat  scraps,  and  be  thankful. 
Cow.  Here's  a  cold  breakfast. 
After  a  sharp  night's  walking! 

Eust.  Keep  your  oaths, 
And  without  grumbling  vanish. 

Both.  We  are  gone.  Sir.  lExeuni, 

Eust.  May  all  the  poorness  of  my  spirit  go 
with  you ! 
The  fetters  of  my  thraldom  are  fil'd  off. 
And  I  at  liberty  to  right  myself; 
And  though  my  hope  in  Angellina's  little. 
My  honour,  unto  which  compar'd  she's  no- 
thing, [clouds. 
Shall,  like  the  sun,  disperse  those  low* ring 
That  yet  obscure  and  dim  it.     Not  the  name 
Of  Brother  shall  divert  me,  but  fjom  him. 
That  in  the  world's  opinion  ruin'd  me, 
1  will  seek  reparation,  and  call  him 
Unto  a  strict  account.    Ilal  'tis  near  day; 
And  if  the  muse's  friend,  rose-cheek'd  Aurora, 
Invite  him  to  this  solitary  grove. 
As  1  much  hope  she  will,  he  seldom  missing 
To  pay  his  vows  here  to  her.  I  shall  hazard 
To  hinder  his  devotions.    The  doors  opens. 

Enter  diaries. 

'Tis  he,  most  certain;  and  by's  side  ray  sword. 
Blest  opportunity !  - 

49  '  You  are  scarab^.]   A  species  of  let  ties,  bred  in  dung  and  corrupted  filth. 

Subtle,  in  the  Alchemist,  quarrelling  with  Face,  calls  him  scaraley  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
plains, by  adding,  *  fhou  vermin,  have  1  ta'cn  thee  out  of  dung'  H, 
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Char.  I  have  o'erslept  m3rself,  [it. 

A.nd  lost  part  of  the  morn;  but  1*11  recover 
Refore  I  went  to  bed,  I  wrote  some  notes 
Within  my  table-book,  which  I'll  now  con- 
sider, [sword } 
Ha!  what  means  this?  what  do  I  with  a 
I-^eam'd  Mercury  needs  not  th*  aid"  of  Mars, 

and  innocence 
Is  to  itself  a  euard :  Yet,  since  arms  ever 
Protect  arts,  i  may  justly  wear  and  use  it; 
For,  since  'twas  made  my  prize,  I  know  not 
how,  [study, 

I*m  grown  in  love  with*t,  and  cannot  eat,  nor 
And  much  less  walk,  without  it  But  I  trifle; 
Matters  of  more  weight  ask  my  judgment. 

Eust.  None,  Sir : 
Treat  of  no  other  theme;  I'll  keep  you  to  it; 
And  see  ye  expound  it  well. 
Char.  Eustace! 

£ii5/.  The  same,  Sir;  [him. 

Your  youn^r  brother,  who,  as  duty  binds 
Hath  all  this  night  (tum'd  out  of  doors)  at- 
To  bid  good-morrow  t'  you.  [tended, 

Char,  This,  not  in  scorn. 
Commands  me  to  return  it.  Would  you  aught 
else?  ,    [begm. 

Eusl.  Oh,  much.  Sir ;  here  I  end  not,  but 
I  must  speak  to  you  in  another  strain 
Than  yet  I  ever  us'd ;  and  if  the  language 
Appear  in  the  delivery  rough  and  harsh. 
You,  being  my  tutor,  must  condemn  yourself. 
From  whom  1  learn'd  it. 

Char.  When  I  understand,  [mand, 

Be't  in  what  style  you  please,  what's  your  de- 
I  shall  endeavour,  m  the  self-same  phrase. 
To  make  an  answer  to  the  point. 

Eust.  I  come  not  [own. 

To  lay  claim  to  your  birth-right,  'lis  your 
And  'tis  fit  you  enjoy  it;  nor  ask  I  from  you 
Your  learning  and  deep  knowledge :  Though 

I  am  not 
A  scholar,  as  you  are,  I  know  them  diamonds, 
By  your  sole  mdustry,  patience,  and  labour, 
Forc'd  from  steep  rocks,  and  with  much  toil 
attain'd,  [ed ; 

And  but  to  few,  that  prize  their  value,  grant- 
And  therefore,   without  rival,    freely  wear 
them.  [inform  me. 

Char.  These  not  repin'd  at,  as  you  seem  t' 
The  motion  must  be  of  a  strange  condition. 
If  I  refuse  to  yield  to't;  therefore,  Eustace, 
Without  this  tempest  in  your  looks,  propound 
And  fear  not  a  denial.  [it. 


Eust.  I  require  then, 
(As  from  an  enemy,  and  not  a  brother) 
The  reputation  of  a  man,  the  honour. 
Not  by  a  fair  war  won  when  I  was  waking, 
But  in  my  sleep  of  folly  ravish 'd  from  me  I 
With  these,  the  restitution  of  my  sword. 
With  large  acknowledgement  of  satisfaction. 
My  coach,. my  horses;  I  will  part  \vi>h  life. 
Ere  lose  one  hair  of  them ;  and,  what  con- 
cludes all. 
My  mistress  Angellina,  as  she  was 
Before  the  musical  mazic  of  thy  tongue 
Enchanted  and  seduc'd Tier.  These  perform'd. 
And  with  submission,  and  done  puolicly. 
At  my  father's  and  my  uncle's  intercession, 
(That  1  put  in  too)  I,  perhaps,  may  listen 
Td  terms  of  reconcilement ;  but  if  these 
In  every  circumstance  are  not  subscrib'd  to. 
To  th'  last  gasp  I  defy  thee. 

Char.  These  are  strict 
Conditions  to  a  brother. 

Enst.  My  rest  is  up,'^ 
Nor  will  I  give  less. 

Char.  I'm  no  gamester,  Eustace; 
Yet  I  can  guess,  your  resolution  stands 
To  win  or  lose  all ;  I  rejoice  to  find  you 
Thus  tender  of  your  honour,  and  that  at 

length 
You  understand  what  a  wretched  thing  you 

were ; 
How  deeply  wounded  by  yourself,  and  made 
Almost  incurable  in  your  own  hopes; 
The  dead  flesh  of  pale  cowardice  grown  over 
Your  fester  d  reputation,  which  no  balm 
Or  centle  unguent  ever  could  make  way  to. 
And  I  am  happy,  that  I  was  the  surgeon. 
That  did  apply  those  burning  corrosives. 
That  render  you  already  sensible  \y^^9 

iy  th'  danger  you  were  plung'd  in;  teaching 
And  by  a  fair  gradation,  how  far. 
And  with  what  curious  respect  and  care 
The  peace  and  credit  of  a  man  within 
(Which  you  ne'er  thought  'till  now)  should 

be  preferr'd 
Before  a  gaudy  outside.     Pray  you,  fix  here; 
For  so  far  I  go  with  you. 

Eust.  This  discourse 
Is  from  the  subject. 

Char.  I'll  come  to  it,  brother; 
But  if  you  think  to  build  u|)on  my  ruins. 
You'll  find  a  false  foundation:    Your  high 

offers. 
Taught  by  the  masters  of  dependencies,** 


5^  My  rest  is  upl\  The  word  rest  is  frequently  employed  by  the  old  dramatic  writers,  and 
is  commonly  an  allusion  to  the  manner  of  firing  the  harguel-us.  This,  says  Mr.  Steevcns,  was 
•0  heavy  a  gun,  that  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  carry  a  supporter,  called  a  rest,  which  they 
fixed  on  the  ground  before  they  levelled  to  take  aim.  Decker  uses  it  in  his  comedy  of  Old  For- 
lunatus,  1600.  •  Set  your  heart  at  rest;  for  1  have  set  up  my  rest,  that  unless  you  run  swifter 
*  than  a  hart,  home  you  go  not.*     See  also  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  sc.  v.  R. 

Rest,  in  this  place,  seems  to  allude  to  some  game,  like  the  modern  hazard.  The  speech  of 
Eustace  and  answer  of  Charles  cannot  well  bear  any  other  sense:  Nor  will  /give  less — Vm 
no  gamester — Your  resolution  stands  to  win  or  lose  all.     Some  copies  read,  Nor  will  igo  less. 

**  Taught  hy  the  masters  of  dependencies.]  Mr.  Whalley,  in  his  notes  on  Ben  Jonson, 
says, '  dependance,  when  the  fighting  system  was  in  vogue,  signified  the  groimd  or  cause  of 
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That,  by  compounding  difiTrencies  *tween 

others,     . 
Supply  their  own  necessities,  with  me 
Will  never  carry*t.     As  you  are  my  brother, 
I  would  dispense  a  little,  but  no  more 
Than  honour  can  give  way  to  i  nor  must  I 
Destroy  that  in  myself  I  love  in  you : 
And  therefore  ki  not  hopes  nor  threats  per- 
suade you 
I  will  descend  to  any  composition. 
For  which  I  may  be  censured. 

Eust.  You  shall  fight  then.  n)ut  if 

Char,  With  much  unwilhngness  with  you; 
There's  no  evasion 

Eusi.  None. 

Char.  Hear  yet  a  word : 
As  for  tfee  sword,  and  other  fripperies.  Pern ; 
In  a  fair  way  send  for  them,  you  shall  have 
But  rather  than  surrender  Angellina, 
Or  hear  it  again  mention'd,  I  oppose 
My  breast  unto  loud  thunder;  cast  behind  me 
All  ties  of  nature ! 

Eust.  She  detain'd,  I'm  deaf 
To  all  persuasion. 

Char.  Guard  thyself  then,  Eustace! 
I  use  no  other  rhetoric. 

Enter  Mwamont, 

Mir,  Clashing  of  swords 
So  near  my  house  \  Brother  opposed  to  brother! 
Here  is  no  fencing  at  half  sword.  Hold,  hold  f 
, Charles!  Eustace! 

Eust.  Second  him,  or  call  in  more  help. 
Come  not  between  us;  Til  not  know,  nor 

spare  you ! 
D'ye  light  b^  th'  book  ? 

Char.  'Tis  you  that  wrong  me.    Off,  Sir ! 
And  suddenly  I'll  conjure  down  the  spirit 
That  I  have  raised  in  him. 

Eust.  Never,  Charles,  [me. 

Till  thine,  and  in  thy  death,  be  doubl^  in 

Mir.  I'm  out  of  breath;  yet  trust  not  too 

much  to't,  boys;  [son 

For  if  you  pause  not  suddenly,  and  hear  rea- 
Do,  kill  your  uncle,  do !  But  mat  I'm  patient. 
And  not  a  choleric  old  testy  fool,  Jjou,'* 
Like  your  father,  I'd  dance  a  mattachm  with 
Should  make  you  sweat  your  best  blood  for't; 
I  would,  [thee; 

And  it  may  be  I  will.    Charles,  I  command 
And,  Eustace,  I  entreat  thee!  thou'rt  a  brave 

spark, 
A  true  tough-metal' d  blade,  and  ^^  begin 
To  love  thee  heartily.     Give  me'  a  fighting 
courtier. 


I'll  cherish  him  for  example;  in  our  a^ 
They're  not  bom  every  day. 
Char.  You  of  late.  Sir, 
In  me  lov'd  learning. 

Mir.  True;  but  take  me  w'ye,  Charles; 
Twas  when  young  Eustace  wore  his  heart  in'i 

breeches,  [cringes ; 

And  fought  his  battles  in  compliments  and 
When's  understanding  wav'd  in  a  flaunting 

feather. 
And  his  best  contemplation  look'd  no  furdier 
Than  a  new-fashion'd  doublet.     I  confess, 

then,  [me; 
The  lofty  noise  your  Greek  made,  only  pteai'd 
But,  now  he's  turn'd  an  Oliver  and  a  Row- 
land                                     [in  him) 

(Nay,  the  whole  dozen  of  peers  are  bound  up 
Let  me  remember!  when  I  was  of  his  yeaib, 
I  did  look  very  like  him ;  and,  did  you  see 
My  picture  as  I  was  then,  you  would  swear 
That  gallant  Eustace  (I  mean,  now  he  dares 

fight) 
Was  the  true  substance  and  the  perfect  figure. 
Nay,  nay,  no  anger;  you  shall  have  enoudi, 

Charles.  [from  him. 

Char.  Sure,  Sir,  I  shall  not  need  addition 
Eust.  Nor  I  from  any;  this  shall  decide 

my  interest! 
Thougn  I  am  lost  to  all  deserving  men. 
To  allthat  men  call  good,  for  sufrring  tamely 
Insuperable  wrones,  and  justly  slighted. 
By  yielding  to  a  mmute  of  delay 
In  my  fcvenge,  and  from  that  made  a  stranger 
Unto  my  father's  house  and  favour,  o'erwhelm'd 
With  ail  disgraces;  yet  I  will  mount  upward. 
And  force  myself  a  fortune,  though  my  birth 
And  breeding  do  deny  it!' 

Char.  SeeK  not,  Eustace, 
By  violence,  what  will  be  offer'd  to  you 
On  easier  composition.    Though  I  was  not 
Allied  unto  your  weakness,  you  shall  find  me 
A  brother  to  your  bravery  of  spirit ; 
And   one  that,  not  compcU'd  to't  by  your 

sword,  [ywi 

(Which  I  must  never  fear)  will  share  with 
In  all  but  Angellina. 

Mir.  Nobly  said,  Charles;  [reason. 

And  learn  from  my  experience,  you  may  hear 
And  never  maim  your  fighting.     For  yoica 

credit,  [and  swinge  me. 

Which  you  think  you  have  lost,  spare  Charles ; 
And  soundly,  three  or  four  walking  velvet 

cloaks,  [serve  it. 

That  wear  not  swords  to  guard  'cm,"  yet  dc- 
Thou  art  made  up  again. 


*  quarrel.  The  reader  may  see  the  doctrine  humourously  explained  in  the  Devil  is  an  Ass, 
'  act  iii.'  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  New  Inn,  and  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  by  the  same 
author;  and  is  fully  explained  by  Caranza,  in  his  Treatise  on  Duelling.  R. 

5*  Vd  dance  a  mattachin  with  you.']  This  was  a  dance,  as  Skinner  tells  us  in  his  Etymo- 
logicum,  of  great  rapidity,  so  called  from  the  Italian  word  matto,  a  fool  or  madman :  because 
tlie  performers  used  many  frantic  gestioMlations :  And  Ferrarius,  in  his  Origines  Lingua  Jtalicct, 
g\vta  us  much  the  same  description  of  it.  Theobald. 

53  —————  spare  Charles  ;  and  swinge  me. 
And  soundly,  three  or  four  walking  velvet  cloaks. 

That  wear  no  swords  to  guard  *fm.]  How  would  Eustace  give  proof  of  hb  ralour,  by 

beating 
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Bust.  All  this  is  lip-salve.     [I  have  done. 

Mir.  It  shall  be  heart*  s-ease,  Eustace,  ere 
As  for  thy  father's  anger^  now  thou  dar*st  fight. 
Ne'er  fcar't ;  for  l*ve  the  dowcets  of  his  gravity 
Fast  in  a  string,  and  vrill  so  pinch  and  wring 

him. 
That,  spite  of  his  authority,  thou  shalt  make 
Thine  own  conditions  with  him. 

EusL  ril  take  leave 
A  little  to  consider. 

Char,  Here  comes  Andrew. 

Enter  Andrew. 

Mir,  But  without  his  comical  and  learned 
What  sad  disaster,  Andrew?  [lace. 

And.  You  may  read.  Sir, 
A  tragedy  in  my  face. 

Mir,  Art  thou  in  earnest?  [help  not. 

And.  Yes,  by  nay  life.  Sir;  and  if  now  you 
And  specdilv,  by  force  or  by  persuasion. 
My  fflxxl  ola  master  (for  now  I  pity  hiin) 
Is  roin'd  for  ever. 

Char.  Hal  my  father? 

And.  He,  Sir. 

Mhr.  By  what  means?  speak. 

And.  At  the  suit  of  Monsieur  Lewis, 
His  house  is  seizM  upon,  and  he  in  person 
Is  under  guard  (I  saw  it  with  these  eyes,  Sir) 
To  be  coBvey*d  to  Paris,  and  there  sentenced. 

j\lir.  Nay,  then  there  b  no  jesling. 

Char.  Do  I  live. 
And  know  my  father  injur'd  ? 

And.  And  what's  worse.  Sir, 
My  lady  Angcllina 

Eust.  What  of  her? 

And.  She's  carried  away  too. 

Mir.  How? 

And.  While  you  were  absent,  [men 

A  crew  of  monsieur  Lewis's  friends  and  Icins- 
By  force  brake  in  at  th'  back  part  of  tlie  house. 
And  took  her  away  by  violence.    Faithful 

Andrew 
(As  this  can  witness  for  him)  did  his  best 
In  her  defence;  but  'twould  not  do. 

Mir.  Away, 
And  see  our  horses  saddled !  'tis  no  time 
To  talk,  but  do.    Eustace,  you  now  are  offer'd 
A  spacious  field,  and  in  a  pious  war. 
To  exercise  your  valour;  here's  a  cause. 
And  such  a  one,  in  which  to  fall  is  hommrable. 
Your  duty  and  reverence  due  to  a  father's  name 
Commanding  it:  But  these  unnatural  jars. 


Arisins  between  brothers,  should  you  prosper^ 
Woula  shame  your  victory. 

Eusi.  I  womd  do  much,  Sir; 
But  still,  my  reputation— 

Mir.  Charles  shall  give  you 
All  decent  satisfaction ;  nay,  join  hands, 
And  heartily.  Why,  this  is  done  like  brothers ; 
And  old  as  I  am,  m  this  cause  that  concerns 
The  honour  of  our  family,  monsieur  Lewis, 
If  reason  cannot  work,  shall  find  and  feel 
There's  hot  blood  in  this  arm ;  I'll  lead  you 
bravely. 

Eust.  And  if  I  follow  not,  a  coward*8  name 
Be  branded  on  my  forehead ! 

Char.  This  spirit  makes  you 
A  sharer  in  my  fortunes. 

Mir.  And  in  mine; 
Of  which  (Brisac  once  freed,  and  Angellina 
Again  in  our  po^ession)  you  shall  know 
My  heart  speaks  in  my  tongue. 

Eust.  I  dare  not  doubt  it.  Sir.      [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  11. 

Enter  Lewis,  Brisac,  Angellina,  Sylvia,  and 
officers. 

Lew.  I'm  deaf  to  all  persuasion. 

Bri.  I  use  none ;  [suffers ; 

Nor  doubt  I,  though  a  while  my  innocence 
^ut,  when  the  king  shall  understand  how 

.  falsely 
Your  malice  hath  inform'd  him,  he  injustice 
Must  set  me  right  again.  * 

Ang.  Sir,  let  not  passion 
So  far  transixirt  you  as  to  think  in  reason. 
This  violem  course  repairs,  but  rather  ruins. 
That  honour  you  would  build  up :  You  destroy 
What  you  would  seem  to  nourish.    If  respect 
Of  my  preferment,  or  my  reputation. 
May  challenge  your  paternal  love  and  care. 
Why  do  you,  now  good  fortune  has  provided 
A  better  luisband  for  me  than  your  hopes 
Could  ever  fancy,  strive  to  rob  me  of  him? 
In  what  is  my  love  Charles  defective.  Sir? 
Unless  deep  learning  be  a  blemish  in  him. 
Or  well-proportion'd  limbs  be  mulcts^in  na- 
ture. 
Or,  what  you  only  aim'd  at,  large  revenues. 
Are  on  the  sudden  grown  distasteful  to  you» 
Of  what  can  you  accuse  him? 

Lew,  Of  a  rape 
Done  to  honour,  which  thy  ravenous  lust 
Made  thee  consent  to. 


beating  three  or  four  beaux  who  had  no  swords  to  defend  themselves  with  ?  The  meaning  un- 
doubt^ly  is,  who  wear  swords  for  ornament,  and  not  for  use,  as  Cowsy  above  s|ys,  he  does; 
and  that  the  court  allows  it.  Put  not  for  no,  and  it  will  give  this  sense:  Only  it  will  still 
remain  capable  of  the  former.    I  would  therefore  read. 

That  wear  swords  not  to  guard  them,  &c.  Seward. 

We  believe  Mr.  Seward  perfectly  right  in  altering  no  to  no/;  but  why  transpose?  He 
teems  desirous  of  establishing  a  double  entendre;  which  his  transposition  entirely  destroys. 
Our  reading  is  nearer  the  old  text ;  while,  taken  in  either  sense,  the  meaning  may  be  said  to 
be  void  of  ambiguity : 

That  wear  not  swords  to  guard  them. 
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THE  ELDER  BROTHER. 


fActS.  Scl 


Si^L  Her  lust !  You  are  her  father. 

Isew,  And  you  her  bawd. 

Si/ 1.  Were  you  ten  lords,  'tis  false; 
The  pureness  of  her  chaste  thoughts  enter- 
Such  spotted  instruments.  [tains  not 

Ang,  As  1  have  a  soul.  Sir     ■ 

Lew,  I  am  not  to  be  altered :  To  sit  down 
With  this  disgrace  would  argue  me  a  peasant. 
And  not  bom  noble :  All  rieour  that  the  law. 
And  that  encrease  of  pow'r  by  favour  yields. 
Shall  be  with  all  severity  inflicted ;  [serve. 
You  have  the  king's  hand  for't;  no  bail  will 
And  therefore  at  your  perils,  officers,  away 

Bri,  This  is  madness.  [witii  *cm. 

Lew,  Tell  me  so  in  open  court. 
And  there  TU  answer  you. 

Efiier  Miramont,  Charles,  Eustace,  aud  An^ 
drew. 

Mir.  Well  overtaken. 

Char.  Kill,  if  they  dare  resist! 

Eust.  He  that  advances 
But  one  step  forward,  dies. 

Lew.  Shew  the  king's  writ,      [you  better. 

Mir.  Shew  your  discretion;  'twill  become 

Char.  You're'oncemorein  my  power,  and 
ii  a^ain 
I  part  with  you,  let  me  for  ever  lose  thee ! 

\To  Angel. 

Eust.  Force  will  not  do't,  nor  tnreats;  ac, 
cept  this  service 
From  your  despair*d-of  Eustace. 

Ana.  And  beware. 
Your  reverend  worship  never  more?  attempt 
To  search  my  lilly-pot;  you  see  what  follows. 

Lew,  Is  the  king's  pow'r  coni%inT)'d? 

Mir.  No,  but  the  torrent  IS^*®^  S'*"* 

Of  your  wilful  folly  stopp'd.     And  for  you. 
If  you  would  but  be  sensible,  what  can  you 

wish. 
But  the  satisfaction  of  an  obstinate  will. 


That  is  not  tender'd  to  you;  rather  than 
Be  cross'd  in  what  you  purpos'd,  you'll  undo 
Your  daughter's  fame,  the  creditor  your  judg- 
ment, [sutcs. 
And  your  old  foolish  neighbour !  make  your 
And  in  a  suit  not  worth  a  cardecue,'* 
A  prey  to  advocates,  and  their  buckram  scribes ; 
And  after  they  have  plum'd  ye,  return  home. 
Like  a  couple  of  naked  fowls,  without  a  fa- 
ther. 

Char.  This  is  a  most  strong  truth.  Sir. 

Mir.  No,  no,  monsieur, 
l-.et  us  be  right  Frenchmen ;  violent  to  charge, 
But,  when  our  follies  are  repell'd  by  reason, 
*Tis  fit  that  we  retreat,  and  ne'er  come  on  more. 
Observe  my  learn  d  Charles ;  he'll  get  thee  a 

nephew 
On  Angcllina,  shall  dispute  in  her  belly. 
And  suck  the  nurse  by  logick.    And  heie'i 

Eustace ; 
He  was  an  ass,  but  now  is  grown  an  Amadb; 
Nor  shall  he  want  a  wife,  if  all  my  land 
For  a  jointure  can  effect  it.     You're  a  good 
And  of  a  gentle  nature ;  in  your  looks    [lord, 
I  see  a  kind  consent,  and  it  shevirs  lovely. 
And,  do  you  hear,  old  fool? 

Bri.  \  our  brother.  Sir. 

Mir.  But  rU  not  chide; 
Hereafter,  like  me,  ever  dote  on  learning; 
The  mere  belief  is  excellent,  'twill  save  you. 
And  next,  love  valour ;  though  you  dare  not 
fight  [state 

Yourself,  or  fright  a  foolish  officer,  young  Eu- 
Can  do  it  to  a  hair.     And  to  conclude. 
Let  Andrew's  farm  b'  incrcas'd,  that  is  your 

penance. 
You  Know  for  what;  and  see  you  rut  no  more. 
You  understand  me.  So,  embrace  on  all  sides. 
I'll  pay  those  hillmen,  and  make  large  amends; 
Provided  we  preserve  you  still  our  friends. 

[Exeunt  omnrs. 


THE  EPILOGUE. 


*Ti8  not  the  hands,  or  smiles,  or  common  way 
Of  approbation  to  a  well-lik'd  play. 
We  only  hope;  but  that  you  freely  would. 
To  th*  Author's  memory,  so  far  unfold. 


And  shew  your  loves  and  liking  to  his  wit. 
Not  in  your  praise,  but  often  seeing  it; 
That  being  the  grand  assurance,  that  can  gi>*e 
The  poet  and  the  player  means  to  live. 


S4  ■  not  worth  a  cardecue.]  We  have  made  an  English  word  of  this  from  a  cor- 

ruption of  the  French,  un  guart  cT  dcit,  i.e.  the  fourth  part  of  a  French  crown.         Theohald. 
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THE  SPANISH  CURATE. 


A    COMEDY. 


*thc  Commendatory  Verses  by  Gardiner  and  Lovelace  attribute  this  Comedy  wholly  to  Flet- 
cher;  bat  we  see  no  more  reason  for  assigning  this  Play  to  him  exclusively,  than  any  other 
published  in  the  joint  names  of  him  and  Beaumont;  The  folio  of  l647  contains  the  first 
printed  copy.  The  Spanish  Curate  was  revived  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre  in  1749;  but  it  has 
not  been  performed  for  many  years  past.  Dryden  (in  his  Spanish  Fryar)  and  Congreve  (in 
his  Old  Batehelor)  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Comedy  now  before  us  5  and  it  seems  very 
evident^  that  it  afforded  some  material  hints  towards  framing  a  musical  entertainment>  of  a 
modern  date^  called  the  Padlock. 


The  prologue. 


To  tell  ye,  gentlemen,  iVe  have  a  play, 
A  new  one  too,  and  that  *tis  launch'd  to-day. 
The  name  ye  know,  that's  nothing  to  my  storyj 
To  tell  ye,  *tis  familiar,  void  of  glory. 
Of  state,  of  bitterness— of  wit,  you  11  say. 
For  that  is  now  held  wit  that  tends  that  way, 
Which  we  avoid.    To  tell  ye  too,  'tis  merry. 
And  meant  to  ihake  you  pleasant,  and  not 

weary: 
The  streams  that  guide  ye,  easy  to  attend : 
To  tell  ye,  that  'tis  good,  is  to  no  end. 
If  you  believe  not.    Nay,  to  go  thus  far, 
To  swear  it,  ii  you  swear  against,  is  war* 


To  assure  you  any  thing,  unless  you  secj 
And  so  conceive,  is  vanity  in  me ; 
Therefore  I  leave  it  to  itself;  and  pray. 
Like  a  good  bark,  it  may  work  out  to-day. 
And  stem  all  doubts ;    twas  built  for  such  a 

proof. 
And  we  hope  highly:  If  she  lie  aloof 
For  her  own  vantage,  to  give  wind  at  will. 
Why,  let  her  work,  only  be  you  but  still. 
Ana  sweet-opinion'd;  and  we  are  bound  to 

say,  [playi 

You're  worthy  judges,  and  you  crown  the 


IPERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mbit. 

vv       ti.«.,«^«.    /  «»»  uxorious  lord,  cruet 

DoK  Jamie,  {  y'^^^  ^'*^  ''  '^^  ^"^ 

v»  fa  covetous  lawyer,  husband  to 

Bartolos,  I       Amaranta.  ' 
,  fa    senthman   who    wantonly 

Leahdro,  I       ^^^^  ^^  lawyer's  wife, 

'^*     \  three  gentlemen,  friends   to 

^"^'^^    \       Leandro, 
10,-  J 


AlTGELO,' 
Ml  LANE 

Arsenio,    , 

AocAino,  son  to  don  Henriaue. 

OcTAVio,  supposed  husband  to  Jacintha, 

ScENEi  SPAIN, 


Lopez,  the  Spanish  Curate^ 
Diego,  his  sexton. 
Assistant,  which  we  call  a  judge. 
Aloaziers,  whom  we  call  Serjeants. 
Four  Parishioners,  ^pparitor^  Singers,  Sh^ 
i)antsi 


WoNtEN. 

VlOLANTB,  supposed  wife  to  don  Bentiquek 

Jacintha,  l^-?;^'?    <^oniracted   to   don 

'   t       Henrique. 
Amaranta,  wife  to  Bartolus. 
A  Woman  Moor,  servant  to  Amaranta. 


•  AneeloJ]  This  character,  Mr.  Theobald,  with  a  freedom  unknown  to  any  feditors  but 
those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works  in  1750,  expunges  from  the  drama;  and  yet  he  suti^ 
fers  the  name  Angelo  to  remain  to  those  speeches  which  are  allotted  to  him  in  the  plav. 
V01..L  «F 
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THE  SPANISH  CURATE. 


rActi.Sc.  U 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Angela,  Milanes,  and  Arsenio. 

Ars.  T  EANDRO  paid  all. 

•"-^    Mil.  *Ti8  nis  usual  custom. 
And  requisite  he  should.    He  has  now  put  off 
The  funeral  black  your  rich  heir  wears  with 
joy,  [ther.* 

When  he  pretends  to  weep  for  his  dead  fa- 
Your  gathering  sires  so  long  heap  muck  toge- 
ther, 
That  their  kind  sons,  to  rid  them  of  their  care. 
Wish  them  in  Heav*n ;  or,  if  they  take  a  taste 
Of  Pureatory  by  the  way,  it  matters  not. 
Provided  they  remove  hence.     What  is  be- 

fal'n 
To  his  father  in  the  other  world,  I  ask  not; 
1  am  sure  his  prayer  is  heard.  'Would  1  could 

use  one 
For  mine,  in  the  same  method. 

Ars.  Fy  upon  thee ! 
This  is  profane. 

Mil,  Good  doctor,  do  not  school  me 
For  a  fault  you  are  not  free  from.    On  my  life. 
Were  all  heirs  in  Cord uba  put  to  their  oaths, 
They  would  confess,  with  me,  *tis  a  sound 
l*m  sure  Leandro  does.  [tenet : 

Ars.  He  is  the  owner 
Of  a  fair  estate. 

MiL  And  fairly  he  deserves  it ; 
He's  a  royal  fellow  ;  yet  observes  a  mean 
In  all  his  courses,  careful  too  on  whom 
He  showers  his  bounties.     He  that's  liberal 
To  all  alike,  may  do  a  good  by  chance. 
But  never  out  of  judgment.    This  invites 
The  prime  men  of  the  city  to  frequent 
All  places  he  resorts  to,  and  are  happy 
In  his  sweet  converse. 

Ars.  Don  Jamie,  the  brother  [taken 

To  the  crandee  don  Henrique,  appears  much 
With  his  behaviour. 

MiL  There  is  something  more  in't : 
He  needs  his  purse,  and  knows  how  to  make 

use  on't. 
'Tis  now  in  fashion  for  vour  Don,  that's  poor. 
To  vow  all  leagues  of  friendship  with  a  mer- 

»•   chant 
Tl^bcan  supply  his  wants;  and,  howsoe'er 
Don  Jamie's  noble  bom,  his  elder  brother 


DoA  Henrique  rich,  and  his  revenues  loog 

since 
Encreas'd  by  marrying  with  a  wealthy  heir, 
Call'd  madam  Violante,  he  yet  holds 
A  hard  hand  over  Jamie,  allowing  him 
A  bare  annuitjr  only. 

Ars.  Yet,  'tis  said. 
He  hath  no  child ;  and,  by  the  laws  of  Spain, 
If  he  die  without  issue,  don  Jamie 
Inherits  his  estate. 

Mil.  Why,  that's  the  reason  pord 

Of  their  so  many  jars.    Though  the  young 
Be  sick  of  th'  elder  brother,  and  in  reason 
Should  flatter  and  observe  him ;  he's  of  a  na- 
ture 
Too  bold  and  fierce  to  stoop  so,  but  bears  up. 
Presuming  on  his  hopes. 

Ars.  \Vhat's  the  young  lad 
That  all  of  'em  mate  so  much  of? 

Mil.  'Tis  a  sweet  one. 
And  the  best-condition'd  youth  I  ever  saw  yet ; 
So  humble,  and  so  affable,  that  he  wins 
The  love  of  all  that  know  him ;  and  so  modest. 
That,  in  despite  of  poverty,  he  would  starve 
Rather  than  ask  a  courtesy.     He's  the  son 
Of  a  poor  cast  captain,  one  Octavio; 
And  she,  that  once  was  call'd  the  fair  Ja- 

cintha. 
Is  happy  in  being  his  mother.    For  his  sake, 

[^Enler  Jamie,  Leandro,  and  Ascanio.'] 

Though    in    their    fortunes    fal'n,    they   arc 
esteem'd  of  [come. 

And  cherish'd  by  the  best.  Oh,  here  they 
I  now  may  spare  his  character ;  but  observe 
He'll  justify  my  report.  [h'm. 

Jam.  My  good  Ascanio, 
Repair  more  often  to  me ;  above  women 
Thou  ever  shalt  be  welcome. 

Asc.  My  lord,  your  favours 
May  quickly  teach  a  raw  untutor'd  yoftth 
To  be  both  rude  and  saucy. 

Lean.  You  cannot  be 
Too  frequent,  where  you  are  so  much  desir'd. 
And  give  me  leave,  dear  friend,  to  be  youi 

nval 
In  part  of  his  affection ;  I  will  buy  it 
At  any  rate. 

Jam.  Stood  I  but  now  possess'd 


■  He  has  now  put  off 


The  funeral  black  (your  rich  heir  wears  with  joy, 
When  he  pretends  to  weep  for  his  dead  fat  her  7\  This  sentiment  is  shadowed  out  from 
one  of  the  select  sentences  of  Seneca,  and  Publ.  Syrus. 

Haeredis  fletus.stt/'  person^  risus  est. 

Which  Ben  Jonson  has  thus  very  closely  translated,  in  his  Fox. 

Tut!  forget.  Sir. 


The  weeping  of  an  heir  should  still  he  laughter. 


Under  a  visor. 


Theobald, 
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Of  what  my  future  hope  presages  to  me, 
I  then  would  make  k  clear  thou  hadst  a  patron, 
That  would  not  say,  but  do^     Yet,  as  I  am. 
Be  mice;  I'll  not  receive  tliee  as  a  servant. 
But  as  my  son ;  and,  though  I  want  mysetf. 
No  pasc  attending  in  the  court  of  Spain 
Shall  find  a  kinder  master. 

Asc.  I  beseech  you, 
That  my  refusal  of  so  great  an  offer 
May  make  no  ill*  const  ruction;  His  not  pride 
(That  common  vice  is  far  from  my  condition) 
That  makes  you  a  denial  to  receive 
A  favour  1  should  sue  for ;  nor  the  fashion 
Which  the  country  follows,  in  which  to  be  a 

servant 
In  those  that  grdSan  beneath  the  heavy  weight 
Of  [wverty,  is  held  an  argument 
Of  a  baseband  abject  mind.     I  wish  my  years 
Were  fit  to  do  you  service  in  a  nature 
That  mlp;ht  become  a  gentleman  (give  me 
leave  [k'ttt?* 

To  think  myself  one.)     My  father  servd  the 
As  a  captain  in  the  field  j  and  though  his  for- 
tune 
Retiiru'd  him  home  a  poor  man,  he  was  rich 
In  r.*putation,  and  wounds  fairly  taken ; 
Nor  am  1  by  his  ill  success  deterr'd  ; 
I  rather  feel  a  strong  desire,  that  sways  me 
To  follow  his  profession;  and  if  Heav'n 
Hath  mark'd  me  out  to  be  a  man,  how  proud, 
r  th'  service  of  my  country,  should  I  be. 
To  trail  a  pike  under  your  brave  command  I 
There,  I  would  follow  you  as  a  guide  to  ho- 
nour. 
Though  ail  the  horrors  of  the  war  made  up 
To  stop  my  passage. 

Jam.  Tnou'rt  a  hopeful  boy, 
And  it  was  bravely  spoken :  tor  this  answer, 
I  love  thee  more  than  ever. 

Mil.  Pity,  such  seeds  [prosper ! 

Of  promising  courage  should  not  grow  and 

Ang.  Whatever  his  reputed  parents  be. 
He  hath  a  mind  that  speaks  him  Ti<fi\t  and 
noble.  [sweet  Ascanio; 

Lean.  You  make  him  blush.    It  needs  not. 
We  may  hear  praises  when  they  are  deserv'd. 
Our  inodestv  un wounded.     By  my  life, 
I  would  ad  J  something  to  the  building  up 
So  fair  a  mind ;  and  if,  till  you  arc  fit 
To  bear  arms  in  the  field,  you'll  spend  some 

\ears 
1p  S  J.atnanca,  Til  supply  your  studies 
U'itli  all  convenicncics. 

JiC.  Your  goodness,  Signiors, 
And  chariuble  favours,  overwhelm  me. 
it  I  were  of  your  blood,  you  could  not  be 
Moro  u*iu\cT  of  me:   What  then  can  1  pay, 
A  p.Mjr  boy  and  a  stranger,  bat  a  heari    [ness 
Iwntid  to  your  service?  With  what  williug- 
i  would  receive,  good  Sir,  your  noble  offer, 
lieav*n  ran  bear  witneii  fo'r  nie;  but,  alas, 
''aould  1  embrace  the  mcius  to  raise  my  for- 

tunL>, 
I  -:j"ist  destroy  the  lives  of  my  poor  parents, 
t  >  wiivai  I  owe  mv  beiat;;  they  in  me 


Place  all  their  comforts,  and,  as  if  I  were 
The  light  of  their  dim  eyes,  are  so  indulgent. 
They  cannot  brook  one  short  day's  absence 

from  me;  [young. 

And,  what  will  hardly  win  belief,  thougn 
I  am  their  steward  and  their  nurse:   The 

bounties  ['em ; 

Which  others  bestow  on  me,  serve  to  sustain 
And  to  forsake  them  in  their  age,  in  me 
W^ere  more  than  murder. 

Enter  Henrique. 

Ang.  This  is  a  kind  of  begging 
Would  make  a  broker  charit^le. 

Mil.  Here,  sweetheart, 
I  wish  that  it  were  more. 

Lean.  When  this  is  spent. 
Seek  for  supply  from  me. 

Jam.  Thy  piety 
For  ever  be  remember'd!  Nay,  take  all. 
Though  'twere  my  exhibition  lO  a  ryal 
For  one  whole  year. 

Asc.  High  Heav'ns  reward  your  goodness! 

Hen.  So,  Sir,  is  this  a  slip  of  your  own 
You  are  so  prodigal  ?  [grafting, 

Jam.  A  slip.  Sir? 

Hen.  Yes, 
A  «lip;  or  call  it  by  the  proper  name. 
Your  bastard.  [voke  me: 

Jam.  You're  foul-mouth'd.     Do  not  pro- 
1  shall  forget  your  birth  if  you  proceed. 
And  use  you,  as  your  manners  do  deserve. 
Uncivilly. 

Hen.  So  brave !  Pray  you,  give  me  hearing: 
Who  am  I,  Sir? 

Jam.  My  elder  brother :  One,         [puted. 
That  might  have  been  born  a  fool,  and  so  re- 
But  that  you  had  the  luck  to  creep  into 
The  world  a  year  before  me. 

Lean.  Be  more  temperate.  [it 

Jam.  I  neither  can  nor  will,  unless  I  learn 
By  his  example.     Let  him  use  his  harsh 
Unsavory  reprehensions  upon  those        [land 
That  are  his  hinds,  and  not  on  me.     The 
Our  f  ither  left  to  him  alone,  rewards  him 
For  being  twelve  months  elder:  Let  th^t  be 
Forgotten,  and  let  his  parasites  remember 
One  quality  of  worth  or  virtue  in  him. 
That  may  authorize  him  to  be  a  censurer 
Of  me,  or  of  my  manners,  and  I  will 
Acknowledge    nim  for  a  tutor;    till    then** 
never.  [Sir? 

Hen.  From  whom  have  you  your  mean*. 

Jam.  From  the  will 
Of  my  dead  father;  1  am  sure  I  spend  not. 
Nor  give't,  upon  your  purse. 

Hen.  But  will  it  hold  out 
Without  my  help? 

Jam.  1  am  sure  it  shall;  I'll  sink  else; 
For  sooner  I  will  seek  aid  from  a  whore. 
Than  a  courtesy  from  you. 

Hen.  *Tis  well;  you  are  proud  of  [him. 
Your  new  exchequer;  when  you  have  cheated 
And  worp  him  to  the  quick,  I  may  be  found 
In  the  list  of  your  acquaintance. 
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Lecn.  Pray  you,  hold ; 
And  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  say  thus  much. 
And  m  mine  own  defence;  I  am  no  gull 
To  be  wrought  on  by  persuasion,  nor  no 
coward  fwhom 

To  be  beaten  out  of  my  means,  but  know  to 
And  why  I  give  or  lend,  and  will  do  nothing 
But  what  my  reason  warrants.    You  may  be 
As  sparing  as  you  please ;  1  must  be  bold 
To  make  use  of  my  own,  without  your  licence. 
Jam.  'Pray  thee  let  him  alone;  he's  not 
worth  thy  anger. 
All  that  he  docs,  I>eandro,  *s  for  my  good : 
1  think,  there*s  not  a  gentleman  of  Spain 
That  has  a  better  steward,  than  1  have  of  him. 
Hen,  Your  steward.  Sir? 
Jam.  Yes,  and  a  provident  one. 
Why,  he  knows  I'm  giv'n  to  large  expence. 
And  therefore  lays  up  for  me :  Cou(d  you  be- 
lieve else,  [yoke 
That  he,  that  sixteen  years  hath  worn  the 
Of  barren  wedlock,  without  hope  of  issue. 
His  coffers  full,  his  lands  and  vmeyards  fruit- 
ful. 
Could  be  so  sold  to  base  and  sordid  thrift. 
As  almost  to  deny  himself  the  means 
And  necessaries  of  life?  Alas,  he  knows 
The  laws  of  Spain  appoint  me  for  his  heir^ 
lliat  all  must  come  to  me,  if  1  outlive  him. 
Which  sui'e  I  must  do,  by  the  course  of  nature. 
And  the  assistance  of  good  mirth  and  sack. 
However  you  prove  melancholy. 

Hen,  If  I  live, 
'Piou  dearly  shalt  repent  this. 
Jam.  when  thou  rt  dead. 
I  am  sure,  I  shall  not. 

Mil,  Now  they  begin  to  burn 
Like  oppos'd  meteors. 

Ars,  Give  them  line  and  way; 
My  life  for  don  Jamie. 
Jan.  Continue  still 
The  excellent  husband,  and  join  farm  to  farm ; 
Suffer  no  lordship,  that  in  a  clear  day 
Falls  in  the  prosf>ect  of  ypur  covetous  eye. 
To  be  anotncr's;  forget  you  are  a  grandee; 
Take  use  upon  use,  and  cut  the  throais  of  heirs 
With  cozening  mortgages;   rack  your  poor 

tenants. 
Till  they  look  like  so  many  skeletons 
For  warn  of  food;  and  when  that  widows' 

curses. 
The  rUins  of  ancient  families,  tears  of  orphans. 
Have  hurried  you  to  the  devil,  ever  remember 
All  was  rak'd  up  for  me,  your  thankful  bro- 
ther. 
That  will  dance  merrily  upon  your  grave. 
And,  perhaps,  give  a  double  pistolet 
To  some  poor  needy  friar,  to  say  a  mast 
To  keep  your  ghost  from  walking. 

Hen.  That  Uie  law 
Should  force  me  to  endure  thb! 

Jam.  Verily, 
When  this  shall  come  to  pass,  as  sure  it  will, 
H  you  can  And  a  hop^hoici  thougbpn  hell. 
To  look  on  my  behaviour,  yoi^hflf  see  me 


Ransack  your  iron  chests-,  and,  once  a^in, 
Pluto's  flamc-colour'd  daughter  shall  b^  free 
To  domineer  in  taverns,  masques,  and  revels. 
As  she  was  us'd,  before  she  was  your  captive. 
Methinks,  the  mere  conceit  of  it  should  make 

you 
Go  home  sick  and  distemper*d ;  if  it  does, 
I'll  send  you  a  doctor  of  mine  own,  and  after 
Take  order  for  your  fVineral. 

Hen.  You  have  said.  Sir  J  [you; 

I  will  not  fight  with  words,  but  deeds,  to  tamt 
Rest  confident,  I  will ;  and  thou  shalt  wish. 
This  day  thou  hadst  been  dumb !  [JEn^ 

Mii.  You  have  giv'n  him  a  heat. 
But  with  your  own  distemper. 

Jam.  Not  a  whit; 
Now  he  is  from  mine  eye,  I  can  be  merry. 
Forget  the  cause  and  nim:   All  places  go 
with  him!  [surring? 

Let's  talk  of  something  else.     What  nervs  is 
Nothing  to  pass  the  time? 

Mil.  'Faith,  it  is  said. 

That  the  next  summer  will  determine  much 

Of  that  we  long  have  talk'd  of,  toqching  the 

wars.  [us  disooarse 

Leon   What  have  we  to  do  with  them  \  Let 

Of  what  concerns  ourselves.     *Tis  now  in 

fashion. 
To  have  your  gallants  set  down,  in  a  tavern. 
What  the  arch-duke's  purpose  is  the  next 
spring,  and  what  -  [course 

Defence  my  lords  the  States  prepare,  what 
The  emperor  takes  against  the  encroaching 

Turk, 
And  whether  his  moony  standards  are  designed 
For  Persia  or  Polonia:  "And  all  this 
The  wiser  sort  of  state-worms  see  r  to  know 
Better  than  their  own  affairs.    This  is  dis- 
course 
Fit  for  the  cour.cil    it  concerns 
And  if  that  I  might  give  the  theme,  'twere 

better 
To  talk  of  handsome  women. 

Mil.  And  that's  one 
Almost  as  general. 

Ars.  Yet  none  agree 
Who  arc  the  fairest. 

Lean.  Some  prefer  the  French, 
For  their  conceited  dressings ;  some  the  plump 
Italian  hona-rebas\  some  the  state 
That  ours  observe;  and  1   have  heard  one 
swear,  ,  [don 

A  merry  friend  of  mine,  that  once  in  ton- 
He  did  enjoy  the  company  of  a  gamester, 
A  common  gamester  too,  that  in  one  night 
Met  him  th'  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish 
ways,  [self. 

And  ended  in  the  Dutch ;  for,  to  cool  her- 
She  kiss'd  him  drunk  i'  th'  morning. 

Jam.  We  may  spare 
The  travel  of  our  tongues  in  foreign  nauons. 
When  in  Corduba,  if  you  dare  give  credit 
To  my  report  (for  1  have  seen  her,  gallants) 
There  lives  a  woman,  of  a  mean  birth  loo, 
And  meanly  match'd,  whose  all-exccUiDgfom^ 


jyounf:, 
» :    We    are 
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Disdains  comparison  with  any  she 

That  Duts  in  for  a  fair  one ;  and  though  you 

^  Dorrow 
From  every  country  of  the  earth  the  best 
Of  those  perfections  which  the  climate  yields. 
To  help  to  make  her  up,  if  put  in  balance. 
This  will  weigh  down  the  scale. 

Lean,  You  talk  of  wonders.  [kept ; 

Jam.  She  is,  indeed,  a  wonder,  and  so 
And,  as  the  world  deserv'd  not  to  behold 
What  carious  Nature  made  without  a  pattern. 
Whose  copy  she  hath  lost  toO;,  she's  shut  up, 
Sequester'a  from  the  world. 
Lean,  Who  is  the  owner 
Of  such  a  gem  ?  I  am  fir'd.  - 

Jam,  OneBartolus, 
A  wrangling  advocate. 

Ars,  A  knave  on  record.  [part 

Mil.  I  am  sure,  he  cheated  me  of  the  best 
Of  my  estate. 

Jam.  Some  business  calls  me  hence. 
And  of  importance,  which  denies  me  leisure 
To  give  you  his  full  character:  In  few  words. 
Though  rich,  he*s  coretous  bevond  expression ; 
And  to  encrease  his  heap  will  dare  the  devil. 
And  all  the  plagues  of  darkness ;  and,  to  these. 
So  iealous,  as,  if  you  would  parallel 
Old  Argus  to  him,  you  must  multiply 
His  e^es  an  hundred  times:  Of  these  none 
sleep :  [hire 

He,  that  would  charm  the  heaviest  lid,  must 
A  better  Mercury  than  Jove  made  use  of. 
Bless  youselves  from  the  thought  of  him  and 

her. 

For  'twill  be  labour  lost!  So,  farewell,  Sig- 

niors.  [ExtL 

Ars,  Leandro!  In  a  dream?  Wake,  man, 

for  shame.  [tale 

Mil'  TrainM  into  a  fool's  paradise,  with  a 

Of  an  imagined  form  i 

Lean.  Jamie  is  noble,  [friend; 

And  with  a  forg'd  ule  would  not  wrong  his 
Nor  am  1  so  much  fir  d  with  lust  as  envy. 
That  such  a  churl  as  Bartolus  should  reap 
So  sweet  a  harvest :  Half  my  state  to  any, 
To  help  me  to  a  share ! 

Ars.  Tush,  do  not  hope  for 
Impossibilities. 


Lean.  I  mustenioy  herj 
And  my  prophetic  love  tells  me  I  shall. 
Lend  me  hut  your  assistance. 

Ars.  Give  it  o*er. 

Mil.  I  would  not  have  thee  fool'd. 

Lean,  I  have  strange  engines 
Fashioning  here,  and  mrtolus  on  the  anvil; 
Dissuade  me  not,  but  help  me. 

Mil.  Take  your  fortune; 
If  you  come  off  well,  praise  your  wit ;  if  not. 
Expect  to  be  the  subject  of  our  laughter. 

[^Exeunt^ 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Octavio  and  Jacintha, 

Jac,  Yon  met  don  Henrique? 

Oct,  Yes.  \ 

Jac:  What  comfort  brinff  you? 
Speak  cheerfully :  How  did  my  letter  work 
On  his  hard  temper?  I  am  sure,  I  wrote  it 
So  feelingly,  and  with  the  pen  of  sorrow. 
That  it  must  force  compunction. 

Oct,  You  are  cozen'a : 
Can  ^ou  with  one  hand  prop  a  falling  tower. 
Or  with  the  other  stop  the  raging  mam. 
When  it  breaks  in  on  the  usurped  shore. 
Or  any  thing  that  is  impossible?  [lefl 

And  then  conclude,  that  there  is  some  way 
To  move  him  to  compassion. 

Jac.  Is  there  a  justice. 
Or  thunder,  my  Octavio,  and  he 
Not  sink  unto  the  centre? 

Oct.  Good  Jacintha,  [tions ; 

With  your  long-practis'd  patience  bear  afflic- 
And,  by  provoking,  call  not  on  Heav*n's  an- 
ger. 
He  did  not  only  scorn  to  read  your  letter. 
But,  most  inhuman  as  he  is,  he  curs'd  you, 
Curs'd  you  most  bitterly. 

Jac.  The  bad  man's  charity ! 
Oh,  that  I  could  forget  there  were  a  tie 
In  me  upon  him!  or  the  relief  I  seek, 
If  given,  were  bounty  in  him,  and  not  debt. 
Debt  of  a  dear  account  I  > 

Oct.  Touch  not  that  string,  [silence. 

'Twill  but  encrease  your  sorrow;  and  lame 
The  balm  of  the  oppress'd,  which  hitherto 

5  __— _  and  though  you  borrow,  &c.]  This  description  comes  in  very  strongly  in 
support  of  a  parallel  one  of  Shakespeare,  in  his  Cymbeline,  which  has  been  unnecessarily  tam- 
pered with. 

And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 

Than  lady,  ladies,  woipan ;  Jrom  each  one 

The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded. 

Outsells  them  all, 
I  cannot  see  any  impenetrable  nonsense  in  this,  unless  o'er-weening  critics  will  labour  to  ex- 
pound it  into  such.    The  poet's  text  is  a  just  climax ;  scil,     *  She  hath  all  courtly  parts  more 

•  exquisite  than  any  single  lady  whoever ;  ay,  than  many  ladies ;  nay,  than  the  whole  sex  put 

*  together.'     Ferdinand,  speaking  of  his  mistress  Miranda,  says  almost  the  same  thing  in  .the 
Tempest  : 

•  But  you,  O  you. 


So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
0/  ev'ry  creature's  best.         % 


TheoliUd. 
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Hath  eas'd  your  griev*d  soul,  and  preservM 
Must  be  your  surgeon  still.  [)'Our  fame, 

Jac.  If  the  contajiipn 
Of  my  misfortunes  had  not  spread  itself 
Upon  my  son  Ascanio,  though  my  wants 
Were  centuplied  upon  myself,  I  could  be  pa- 
Bui  he  is  so  good,  I  so  miserable,         [tient: 
His  pious  care,  his  duty,  and  obedience, 
And  all  that  can  be  wish'd  for  from  a  son, 
Discharg'd  to  me,  and  I  barr'd  of  all  means 
To  return  any  scruple  of  the  debt 
I  owe  him  as  a  mother,  is  a  torment 
Too  painful  to  be  borne. 

Oct,  I  suffer  with  you 
In  that ;  yet  find  in  this  assurance  comfort. 
High  Heav'n  ordains,  whose  purposes  cannot 

alter. 
Children,  that  pay  obedience  to  their  parents^ 
Shall  never  beg  their  bread. 

Enter  Ascanio. 

Jac,  Here  comes  our  joy. 
Where  has  my  dearest  been  ? 

Asc.  I  have  made,  mother,  [prize, 

A  fortunate  voyage,  and  brought  home  rich 
In  a  few  hours :  The  owners  too  contented. 
From  whom  I  took  it.    See,  here's  gold  5 

good  store  too ; 
Nay,  pray  you  take  it. 

Jac,  NIens*  charities  are  so  cold,  [ness. 
That,  if  I  knew  not  thou  wcrt  made  of  good- 
'Twould  breed  a  jealousy  in  me,  by  what 
Thou  cam'st  by  such  a  sum.  [means 

Asc.  Were  it  ill  got, 
I  am  sure,  it  could  not  be  employ *d  so  well 
As  to  relieve  your  wants.  Some  noble  friends, 
Rais'd  by  Heav'n's  mercy  to  me,  not  my  merits, 
Bestow'd  it  on  me. 

Oct.  It  were  a  sacrilege 
Ao  rob  thee  of  their  bounty,  since  they  gave  it 
To  thy  use  only. 

Jac.  Buy  thee  brave  clothes  with  it. 
And  fit  thee  for  a  fortune,  and  leave  us 
To  our  necessities.    Why  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Asc.  Out  of  my  fear  I  have  offended  you ; 
For,  had  1  not,  I'm  sure  you  are  too  kind 
Not  to  accept  the  offer  of  my  service. 
In  which  I  am  a  gainer.     I  have  heard 
My  tutor  say,  of  all  aerial  fowl 
The  stork's  the  emblem  of  true  piety  ; 
Because,  when  an:e  hath  seiz'd  upon  his  dam. 
And  made  unfit  for  flight,  the  grateful  young 

one 
Takes  her  upon  his  back,  provides  her  food, 


Repaying  so  her  tender  care  of  him 

Ere  he  was  fit  to  fly,  by  bearing  her. 

Shall  I  then,  that  nave  reason  and  discourse. 

That  tell  me,  all  I  can  do  is  too  little. 

Be  more  unnatural  than  a  silly  bird? 

Or  feed  or  clothe  myself  superfluously. 

And  know,  nay,  see  you  want?  Holy  saints, 

Jac.  Can  I  be  wretched,  [keep  me!* 

And  know  myself  the  mother  to  such  good- 
ness? [a  feast, 

Oct.  Come,  let  us  dry  our  eyesj  we'll  have 
Thanks  to  our  little  steward. 

Jac.  And,  in  him. 
Believe  that  we  are  rich. 

Asc.  I'm  sure  I  am. 
While  I  have  power  to  comfort  you,  and  serve 
you.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Henrique  and  Violante, 

Viol.  Is  it  my  fault,  don  Henrique,  or  my 
fate?  [bed. 

What's  my  offence?  I  came  young  to  your 
I  had  a  fruitful  mother,  and  vou  met  me 
With  equal  ardour  in  your  May  of  blood ; 
And  why  then  am  I  barren  ? 

Hen.  'Tis  not  in  man 
To  yield  a  reason  for  the  will  of  Heav'n, 
Which  is  inscrutable. 

Fiol.  To  what  use  serve  Rngs* 

Full  fortunes,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  bless- 
When  that,  which  is  the  crown  of  all  our 
The  period  of  human  happiness,  [wishes. 
One  only  child,  that  may  possess  what's  ours. 
Is  cruelly  deny'd  us? 

Hen.   Tis  tne  curse 
Of  great  estates,  Ilo  want  those  pledges,  which 
The  poor  are  happy  in :  They  in  a  cottage, 
With  joy,  behold  the  models  of  their  youth ; 
And,   as  their  root  decays,  thoee  budding 

branches 
Sprout  forth  and  flourish,  to  renew  their  age. 
But  this  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end 
Of  misery  to  me,  that,  'gainst  my  will. 
Since  Heav'n  denies  us  issue  of  our  own. 
Must  leave  the  fruit  of  all  my  care  and  travel 
To  an  unthankful  brother,  that  insults 
On  my  calamity. 

Fiol.  I  will  rather  choose 
A  bastard  from  the  hospital,  and  adopt  him, 
And  nourish  him  as  mine  own. 

Hen.  Such  an  evasion. 
My  Violante,  is  forbid  to  us. 


♦  Holy  saints  keep  me.']  Ascanio's  speech  ends  with  an  imperfect  sentence,  and  the  natural 
sense  which  supj)lies  it,  exactly  fills  up  the  hemistich  which  follows.  So  liiat  it  is  ver\-  pro- 
bable it  was  an  accidental  omisiiion,  which  one  may  venture  to  fill  up  witliout  danger  of  uduing 
what  is  not  our  Author's.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

Holy  saints  keep  me 

From  such  impiety! 

but  the  sense  is  so  perfect  as  the  passage  standi?,  and  the  diction  so  nervous,  that  we  think  an} 
addition  totally  uniicccssar\'.  i 
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Happy  the  Roman  state,  where  it  was  lawful. 
If  our  own  9on»  were  vicious,  to  choose  one 
Out  of  a  virtuous  stock,  though  of  poor  pa< 

rents. 
And  make  him  noble.  But  the  laws  of  Spain, 
Intending  to  preserve  all  ancient  houses. 
Prevent  such  free  elections ;  with  this  my  bro- 
ther's 
Too  well  acquainted,  and  this  makes  him  bold 
To  reign  o*er  me,  as  a  master. 

FioL  I  will  fire 
The  portion  I  broug:bt  with  me,  ere  he  s|)end 
A  ryal  of  it!  No  quirk  left,  no  quiddit. 
That  may  defeat  him? 


Hen,  Were  I  but  confirmM  [tience. 

That  you  would  take  the  means  I  use  with  pa- 
As  I  must  practise  it  with  my  dishonour, 
1  could  lay  level  with  the  earth  his  hopes. 
That  soar  above  the  clouds  with  expectation 
To  see  me  in  my  grave. 

Fiol.  Effect  but  this. 
And  our  revenge  shall  be  to  us  a  son. 
That  shall  inherit  for  us. 

Hen.  Do  not  repent. 
When  'tis  too  late. 

Fiol.  1  fear  not  what  may  fall,, 
He  dispossess'd,  that  does  usurp  on  all. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT   11. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Leandro,^  Milanes,  and  Arscnio, 

Mil.  /^  AN  any  thing  but  wonder 

^^     Lean.  Wonder  on ; 
I  am  as  ye  see;  and  what  will  follow,  gentle- 
men  

Ars.  Why  dost  thou  put  on  this  form? 
what  can  this  do? 
Thou  look'st  most  sillily. 

Mil.  Like  a  young  clerk,  [T^^- 

A  half-pin n'd  puppy,  that  would  write  for  a 
Is  this  a  commanding  shape  to  win  a  beauty  ? 
To  what  use,  what  occasion  ? 

Lean.  Peace  1  ye  are  fools,  [norant. 

More  silly  than  my  out-side  seems ;  yc  are  ig- 
Thcy  that  pretend  to  wonders,  must  weave 
cunningly.  [or,  if  ^tten, 

Ars.  Wh^t  manner  of  access  can  this  get  ? 
What  credit  in  her  eyes? 
Lean.  Will  yc  but  leave  me? 
Mil.  Methinks,  a  young  man,  and  a  hand- 
some gentleman,  [man, 
(But,  sure,  thou  art  lunatic)  methinks,  a  brave 
That  would  catch  cunningly  the  beams  of 

beauty. 
And  so  distribute  'em  unto  his  comfort. 
Should  like  himself  appear,  young,  high,  and 
And  in  the  brightest  torm.  [buxom. 

Lean.  Ye  are  cozen  d,  gentlemen ; 
Neither  do  I  believe  this,  nor  will  follow  it: 


Thus  as  I  am,  I  will  begin  my  voyage. 
When  you  love,  launch  it  out  in  silks  and 

velvets ; 
1*11  love  in  serge,  and  will  out-tgo  your  sattins. 
To  get  upon  my  great  horse,  and  appear 
The  sim  of  such  a  man,  and  trot  my  measures. 
Or  fiddle  out  whole  frosty  ni^^hts,  my  friends, 
Under  the  window,  while  my  teeth  keep  tune,* 
I  hold  no  handsomeness.     Let  me  get  in, 
There  trot,  and  fiddle,  where  I  may  have  fair 

Art   But  how  get  in  ?  [pJay. 

Lean.  Leave  that  to  me;  your  patience; 
I  have  some  toys  here  that  I  dare  well  trust  to : 
1  have  smelt  a  vicar  out,  they  call  him  Lopez. 
You  are  ne'er  the  nearer  now. 

MiL  We  do  confess"  it.  [lawyer 

Lean.  Weak  simple  men !  this  vicar  to  this 
Is  the  most  inward  Damon. 

Ars.  What  can  this  do?  [there. 

Mil.  We  know  the  fellow,  and  he  dwells 

Lean.  So.  [the  vicar! 

Ars.  A  poor,  thin  thief.  He  help:  he?  hang 
Can  reading  of  an  homily  prefer  thee^  ^ 
Thou  art  dead-sick  in  love,  and  he'll  pray  for 
thee.  [this  vicar. 

Lean.  Have  patience,  gentlemen.     I  say. 
This  thing,  I  say,  is  all  one  with  the  close 

Bartolus, 
For  so  they  call  the  lawyer!  on  his  nature,' 
(Which  I  have  studied  by  relation. 
And  make  no  doubt  I  shall  hit  handsomely) 

'  Enter  Leandro,  with  a  letter  writ  out.]  This  is  a  stage  direction,  transcribed  from  the 
Prompter's  book ;  and  a  memorandum  to  him  only,  that  Leandro  should  go  on  fumish'd  with 
such  a  letter,  to  deliver  to  Lopez  the  Curate.  Theobald. 

* whilst  my  teeth  keep  tune.]  Mr.  Theobald,  we  think  very  unnecessarily,  alters 

tune  to  time. 

7 hang  the  vicar ; 

Can  rending  of  an prtfer  theef]  'Tis  strange,  that  none  of  all  the  editions  should 

be  able  to  furnish  out  the  intermediate  word  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  of  this  verse.  As  they  are 
talking  of  the  vic;ir,  it  is  demonstrable  it  must  have  b^n,  homily ;  which  makes  both  the  metre 
and  sense  compltte.  Theobald. 

• or  his  nature,  &c.]  Mr.  Theobald's  edition  says,  on  his  nature,  which  reading  we 

have  adopted.  •  Probably,  however,  the  original  lection  was,  o*er  his  nature. 
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[Act  8.  Sc.  U 


Will  I  work  cunningly,  and  home :  Under- 
stand me. 

Enter  Lopet  and  Diego, 

Next,  I  pray,  leave  me,  leave  me  to  my  for- 
tune ;  [men : 
Difficilia  pulchra,  that*s  my  motto,  gentle- 
ril  win  thb  diamond  from  the  rock,  and  wear 
Or [her. 

Mil.  Peace;  the  vicar.     Send  you  a  full 
sail.  Sin 

Ars,  There*s  your  confessor;  but  what  shall 
be  your  penance?  [sake  me. 

Lean,  A  foors  head,  if  I  fail ;  and  so  for- 
You  shall  hear  from  me  daily. 

Mil.  We  will  be  ready.  [Exeunt  Mil,  Ars, 

Lop,  Thin  world,. Weed. 

Lean.  V\\  let  him  breath,  and  mark  him. 
No  man  would  think,  a  stranger,  as  I  am. 
Should  reap  any  great  commodity  from  his 
pigbelly.  . 

Lop.  Poor  stirring  for  poor  vicars. 

Die.  And  poor  sextons.  [pose ; 

Lop.  We  pray,  and  pray,  but  to  no  pur- 
Those,  that  enjoy  our  lands,  choke  our  de- 
votions ; 
Our  poor  thin  stipends  make  us  arrant  dunces. 

Dte.  If  you  live  miserably,  how  shall  we 
do,  master. 
That  are  fed  only  with  the  sound  of  prayers? 
We  rise  and  rin^  the  bells  to  get  good  stomachs. 
And  must  be  fam  to  eat  the  ropes  with  reve- 
rence. 

Lop.  When  was  there  a  christ'ning,  Diego  ? 

Die.  Not  this  ten  weeks : 
Alas,  they  have  forgot  to  get  children,  master. 
The  wars,  tHe  seas,  and  usury  undo  us ; 
Takes  off  our  minds,  our  edges,  blunts  our 

ploughshares. 
They  eat  nothing  here,  but  herbs,  and  get 

nothing  but  green  sauce : 
There  are  some  poor  labourers,  that,  perhaps. 
Once  in  seven  years,  with  helping  one  another^ 
Produce  some  few  pin  d  butter-prints,  that 

scarce  hold 
The  christ'ning  neither. 

Lop.  Your  plants,  they  eet honour,  [vicar  $ 
A  strange  fantastical  birth,  to  defraud  the 
And  the  camp  christens  their  issues,  or  the 
•Tis  a  lewd  time.  [courtesans ; 

Die.  They  are  so  hard-heartea  here  too. 
They  will  not  die ;  there's  nothing  got  by  bu- 
riab.  [perish. 

Lop.  Die^,  the  air's  too  pure ;  they  cannot 
To  have  a  thm  stipend,  and  an  everlasting  pa- 
Lord,  what  a  torment  'tis !  [rish, 

Die.  Good  sensible  master. 
You  are  allow'd  to  pray  against  all  weathers. 
Both  foul  and  fair,  as  you  shall  find  occasion  $ 
Why  not  against  all  airs? 


Lop.  That's  not  i*  tli*  canons : 
I  would  it  had ;  *tis  out  of  our  way  for^  pence. 

Die.  'Tis  strange;  they  are  sterv'd  too,  yet 
they  will  not  die  here. 
They  will  not  earth.    A  good  stoat  plagw 

amongst  'em. 
Or  half  a  dozen  new  fantastical  fevers. 
That  would  turn  up  their  heels  by  whole-sale, 
master,  [sds. 

And  take  the  doctors  too,  in  their  grare  coob- 
That  there  might  be  unnatural  help  for  money. 
How  merrily  would  my  belb  go  tnen? 

Lop.  Peace,  Diego ;  [wdl ; 

The  doctors  are  our  friends ;  let's  please  tbem 
For,  though  they  kill  but  slow,  tney  are  cer- 
tain, Diego. 
We  must  remove  into  a  muddy  air, 
A  most  contagious  climate. 

Die.  We  must,  certain ; 
An  air  that  is  the  nursery  of  agues;  [oat« 

Such  agues,  master,  that  will  snake  mens'  souls 
Ne'er  stay  for  poissets,  nor  good  old  whrei' 

Lop.  Gouts  and  dead  palsies.        [plaisters. 

Die.  The  dead  does  well  at  all  times. 
Yet  gouts  will  hang  an  arse  along  time,  master. 
The  pox,  or  English  surfeits,  if  we  had  'em ; 
Those  are  rich  marie,  they  make  a  church- 
yard fat ;  [Sir. 
And  make  the  sexton  sing;  they  never  rain. 

Lop.  Then  wills  and  funeral  sermons  come 
And  feasts  that  make  us  frolick.     [in  seasoo, 

Die.  Would  I  could  see  'em.        [brother. 

Lop.  And  tho'  1  weep  i'  th'  pulpit  for  my 
Yet,  Dieso,  here  I  laugh. 

Die.  The  cause  requires  it.  [Diego. 

Lop.  Since  people  left  to  die,  I  am  a  dunce. 

Die.  'Tis  a  strange  thing,  I  have  forgot  to 
dig  too. 

Lean.  A  precious  pair  of  youths !  I  must 
make  toward  'em. 

Lop.  W^ho's'that?  Lookout;  it  seems,  he 

would  speak  to  us.  [Diego. 

I  hope  a  marriage,  or  some  will  to  make, 

Dte.  My  friend,  your  business  ? 

Lean.  "Tis  to  that  ^rave  gentleman. 
Bless  your  good  leammg.  Sir  I 

Lop.  And  bless  you  also  I  [toward. 

He  bears  a  prombing  face ;  there's  some  hope 

Lean.  I  have  a  letter  to  your  worship. 

Lop.  Well,  Sir, 
From  whence,  I  pray  you? 

Lean.  From  Nova  Hispania,  Sir, 
And  from  an  ancient  friend  of  yours. 

Lop.  'Tis  well,  Sir ; 
'Tis  very  well. — ^Thedevila  one  I  know  there. 

Die.  Take  heed  of  a  snap.  Sir;  h*  has  a 
cozening  countenance. 
I  do  not  like  his  way. 

Lop.  Let  him  go  forward.  [nothing. 

Cantabit  vacuus ; »  they  that  have  nothing,  fear 
All  I  have  to  lose,  Diego>  is  my  learning ; 


•  Cantabit  vacuus ^]  This  hemistich  is  the  beginning  of  a  verse  in  Juvenal's  Satyre& 

Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator.  Theobald. 
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And,  when  he  has  sotten  that,  he  may  put  it 
ill  a  nut^hell.'^  \_Reads  the  letter.'] 

Signor  Lcpez,  since  my  arrival  from  Cor- 
dova to  these  p4srtSf  I  have  written  divers  let- 
lets  mntoyouy  hut  as  yet  received  no  answer 
of  any — Good,  and  very  good — And  although 
so  great  a  forgetfidness  might  cause  a  want 
in  my  due  correspondence,  yet  the  desire  I 
have  still  to  serve  you  must  mare  prevmlwith 
me— Better  and  l>etter  :  The  devil  a  man 
know  I  yet — and  therefore,  with  the  present 
occasion  offered,  I  am  willing  to  crave  a  con- 
tinuance  of  the  favours  whtch  2  have  here- 
tofore receivd  from  you,  and  do  recommend 
my  son  Leandro,  the  hearer,  to  you;  with 
revest  that  he  may  he  admitted  in  that  uni- 
vcrsiiy,  till  such  time  as  I  shall  arrive  at 
home ;  his  studies  he  will  make  you  acquainted 
withal.  This  kindness  shall  supply  the  want 
ofyimr  slackness:  And  so.  Heaven  keep  you. 
Yours,  Alonzo  Tiveria. 
Alonzo  "^nveria  1  Very  well. 
A  very  ancient  friend  of  mine,  I  take  it  j 
For,  till  thb  hour,  1  never  heard  hi3  name  yet. 

Lean.  You  look.  Sir,  as  if  you  had  forgot 
ray  father.  [ber  him  ; 

Lop.  No,  no,  I  look,  as  1  would  rcmem- 
For  that  1  never  remember'd  I  cannot  forget, 
Alonzo  Tiveria  ?  [Sir. 

Lean.  The  same.  Sir. 

Lop.  And  now  i'  th'  Indies? 

Lean.  Yes. 

Lop.  He  may  be  any  where. 
For  aught  that  I  consider. 

Lean.  Tliink  again.  Sir;  [manca. 

You  were  students  both  at  one  time  m  Sala- 
And,  as  I  take  it,  chamber-fellows. 

Lap.  Ha? 

Lean.  Nay,  sore,  you  must  remember. 

Lop.  'Would  I  could !  [sips  too. 

Lean.  I  have  heard  him  say,  you  were  gos- 

Lop.  Very  likely  ;  [sUidents 

You  did  not  hear  him  say  to  whom?  for  we 
May  oft-times  over-reach  our  memories. 
Dost  thou  remember,  Diego,  this  same  Sig- 

nior? 
Thoa  hast  been  mine  these  twenty  years. 

Die.  Remember?  [Hispania? 

Whj,  thb  fellow  would  make  ye  mad.  Nova 
Ana  Signior  Tiveria ?  What  are  these ? 
He  may  as  well  name  ye  friends  out  of  Cataya, 
Take  heed,  I  beseech  your  worship.    Do  you 

bear,  my  friend, 
Y'ou  have  no  letters  for  me? 

Lean.  Not  any  letter; 
B^t  I  was  charg  d  to  do  my  lather's  love 


To  the  old  honest  sexton  Diego.    Are  you 
he.  Sir? 

Die.  Ha !  have  I  friends,  and  know  *em 
not  ?  My  name  is  Diego ; 
But  if  either  I  remember  you  or  your  father. 
Or  Nova  Hispania  (I  was  never  there,  Sir,) 
Or  any  kindred  that  you  have— For  heav'n- 

sake,  master, 
Let*s  cast  about  a  little,  and  consider; 
We  may  dream  out  our  time. 

Leon.  It  seems  I  am  deceiv'd.  Sir: 
Yet,  that  you  are  don  Lopez  all  men  tell  me. 
The  curate  here,  and  have  oeen  some  time.  Sir? 
And  vou  the  sexton  Diego,  such  I  am  sent  to. 
The  letter  tells  as  much.  May  be,  they  arc 
dead,  [ye,  gentlemen ; 

And  you  of  the  like  names  succeed.    I  thank 
Ye  have  done  honestly  in  telling  truth ; 
I  might  have  been  forward  else ;  for  to  that 

Lopez, 
That  was  my  father's  friend,  I  had  a  charge, 
A  charge  of  money  to  deliver,  gentlemen  j 
Five  hundred  ducats,  a  poor  small  gratuity* 
But  since  you  are  not  he 

Lop.  Good  Sir,  let  me  think; 
I  pray  ye  be  patient ;  pray  ye,  stay  a  little  i 
Nay,  let  me  remember:  I  beseech  you  stay. 
Sir.  Jso  lovingly ; 

Die.  An  honest  noble  friena,  that  sends 
An  old  friend  too;  I  shall  remember,  sure. 

Lop,  Thousay'st  true,  Diego.  [Sir.'* 

Die.  *Pray  ye  consider  quiclcly ; 
Do,  do,  by  any  means.     Methinks,  already, 
A  grave  staid  gentleman  comes  to  my  memory. 

Lean.  He's  old  indeed.  Sir. 

Die.  With  a  goodly  white  beard. 
(For  now  he  must  be  so ;  I  know  he  must  be) 
Signior  Alonzo,  master. 

Lop.  1  begin  to  ha\e  him. 

Die.  IV  has  been  from  hence  about  some 
twenty  years,  Sir. 

Lean.  Some  five  and  twenty,  Sir. 

De.  You  say  most  true.  Si? ; 
Just  to  £in  hour,  'tis  now  jusr  five  and  twerity. 
A  fine  straight-timber'd  man,  and  a  brave 
He  married — let  me  see [soldier. 

Lean.  De  Castro's  daughter.   ' 

Die.  The  ver}'  same. 

Lean.  Thou  art  a  very  rascal !         [Aside. 
De  Castro  is  the  Turk  to  thee,  or  any  thing. 
The  money  rubs  'em  into  strange  remem- 
brances ;  [ber  Adam. 
For  as  many  ducats  more  they  would  remem- 

Lop.  Give  me  your  hand ;  you  are  welcome 
to  your  country ; 
Now  X  remember  plainly,  manifestly. 


■°  And,  when  he  h<ts  gotten  that,  he  may  put  it  in  a  nut'shell.']  Mr.  Seward  prescribes 
taking  t!\ese  words  from  Lopez,  and  giving  them  to  Diego ;  because  he  thinks  it '  out  of  cha- 
racter for  Lopez  to  joke  upon  himself  in  this  place.'  But  as  Lopez  is  merry  with  himself 
through  the  whole  scene,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  old  copies  being  right. — If  this  line  was  not 
intended  for  him,  it  would  come  with  more  propriety  from  Leandro  than  Diego;  he  making 
several  satirical  remarks,  aside,  upon  the  conversation  of  the  Curate  and  Sexton. 

"  I  shall  remember,  sure.  Sir."]  Mr.  Theobald's  edition  robs  this  passage  of  great  part  of  its 
humour,  by  reading,  you  will  remember ',  but  without  noticing  the  variation. 
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[Acta.  Sc.2. 


At  freshly  as  if  yesterday  I  had  seen  him. 
Most  heartily  welcome!  Sinful  that  I  am, 
Most  sinful  man  t  why  should  I  lose  this  gen- 
tleman? [soul,  Sir. 
This  loving  old  companion?  We  had  all  one 

He  dwell  here  hard  oy,  at  a  handsome 

Lean.  Farm,  Sir: 
You  say  most  trae. 

Lop.  Alonzo  Tiveria ! 
Lord,  Lord,  that  time  should  play  thetreache- 
ous  knave  thus !  [Sir. 

Why,  he  was  the  only  friend  I  had  in  Spain, 
I  knew  your  mother  too,  a  handsome  gentle- 
woman ; 
She  was  married  very  young:  I  married  *em. 
I  do  remember  now  the  masques  and  sports 
then,  [faith,  Sir, 

The  fire-works,  and  the  fine  delights.    Good 
Now  I  look  in  your  face — ^whose  eyes  are 
those,  Diego? 

Nay,  if  he  be  not  just  Alonzo*s  picture 

Lean.  Lord,  how  1  blush  for  these  two 
impudents  I  {^Aside. 

Die.  Well,  gentleman,  I  think  your  name's 
Lean,  It  is.  indeed,  Sir.  [Leandro. 

Gra'-mercy,  letter;  thou  haJst  never  known 
else.  [^Aside. 

Die,  I  have  dandled  you,  and  kiss'd  you, 
and  play'd  with  you,  U^^* 

A  hundred  and  a  hundred  times,  and  danc*d 
And  swung  you  in  my  bell-ropes — ^you  lov'd 
Lop,  A  sweet  boy.  [swinging. 

Lean.  Sweet  lying  knaves ! 
What  would  these  oo  for  thousands?  [Aside. 
Lop,  A  wondrous  sweet  boy  then  it  was. 
See  now,  [sweeter. 

Time,  that  consumes  us,  shoots  him  up  still 
How  does  the  noble  gentleman  ?  how  fares  he  ?  • 
When  shall  we  see  hi m?  when  will  he  bless 
hiscountr)'?  [turn. 

Lean,  Oh,  very  shortly.  Sir.    Till  his  re- 
He  has  sent  me  over  to  your  charge. 

Lop,  And' welcome;  [friend.  Sir. 

Nay,  ypu  shall  know  you  are  welcome  to  your 
Lean,  And  to  my  study,  Sir,  which  must 
be  the  law. 
To  further  which,  he  would  entreat  your  care 
To  plant  me  in  the  favour  of  some  man 
That's  expert  in  that  knowledge :  For  his  pains 
I  have  three  hundred  ducats  more ;  for  my  diet. 
Enough,  Sir,    to  defray  mc;   which   I  am 

cnarged 
To  take  still,  as  I  use  it,  from  your  custody : 
I  have  tlie  money  ready,  ^nd  I  am  weary. 

**  And  trhni  need  windows  open  to  inviting. 

Or  evning  terraces ,  to  take  opinions?]  .Mr.  Symplon  reads,  to  take  in  minions.  To 
take  opinions,  is  very  good  sense,  and,  rightly  understood,  not  an  inelegant  expression.  It 
does  not  signify,  as  in  the  present  style  of  conversation,  and  as  Mr.  Sympson  seems  to  construe 
it,  to  take  a  person's  opinion  on  anv  thing,  but  to  captivate  their  fancies,  and  (as  he  ex- 
plains his  unauthorized  leadinc;)  to  attract  admirers.  To  take  in  (meaning  to  deceive)  nUo  n 
a  mere  modern  barbarism;  and  the  wliole  of  this  variation  from  the  old  copies  is,  wc  think,  ay 
weak  as  it  is  unprecedented. 

'*  If  you  loth  hold  me  fair,  Sec.']  Mr.  Seward  reads 

ff  j/e  l-oth  hold  rue  fair,  and  chaste,  and  virtuous. 
Let  me  go  fearless  out,  and  win  that  chasicnrss. 


Lop,  Sit  down,  sit  down;  and,  once  more, 
You*re  most  welcome. 
The  Jaw  you  have  hit  upon  most  happily; 
Here  is  a  master  in  that  art,  Bartolns, 
A  neighbour  by ;  to  him  I  will  prefer  you ; 
A  learned  man,  and  my  most  loving  nei^iiboar. 
I'll  do  you  faithful  service.  Sir. 

Die.  He*s  an  ass, 
And  so  we'll  use  him ;  he  shall  be  a  lawyer! 

Lop,  But,  if  ever  he  recover  this  mooej 

again ^Before,  Diego,  [hnngir. 

And  get  some  pretty  pittance;   my  pupirs 

Lean,  Pray  you.  Sir,  unlade  me. 

Lop.  1*11  refresh  you.  Sir : 
When  you  want,  you  know  your  exchcfraer. 

Lean.  If  all  this  get  me  but  access,  I  am 

Lop.  Come  ;  I  am  tender  of  you.  [h^ipy. 

Lean,  1*11  go  with  ye. 
To  have  this  fort  betray*d,  these  fools  must 
fleece  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Bartolus  and  Amarania. 

Bar,  My  Amaranta,  a  retir*d  sweet  life. 
Private,  and  close,  and  still,  and  housewifely. 
Becomes  a  wife,  sets  off  the  grace  of  woman. 
At  home  to  be  believ*d  both  young  and  band- 
some, 
As  lillies  that  are  ca8*d  in  crystal  glasses. 
Makes  up  the  wonder;  shew  it  abroad,  '6s 
stale,  [slubber'd. 

And  still,  the  more  eyes  cheapen  it,  *tis  more 
And  what  need  winaows  open  to  inviting. 
Or  evening  terraces,  to  take  opinions,** 
W  hen  the  most  wholesome  air,  my  wife,  blows 
inward,  [nions. 

When  good  thoughts  are  the  noblest  compa- 
And  old  chaste  stories,  wife,  the  best  dis- 
courses? 
But  why  do  I  talk  thus,  that  know  thy  nature  ? 
Ama,  Xou  know  your  own  disease,  distrust 
and  jealousy !  [meaning. 

And  those  two  give  these  lessons,  not  good 

husband. 
What  trial  is  there  of  my  honesty,  [husband^ 
When  I  am  mew'd  at  home?  To  what  end, 
Ser^'e  all  the  virtuous  thoughts,  and  chaste 
behaviours,  [most  excellent. 

Without  their  uses?  Then  they  arc  known 
When  by  their  contraries  they  are  set  off  and 
burnish'd.  [tuous,** 

If  you  both  hold  me  fair,  and  chaste,  and  vir. 
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Let  me  go  feariess  out,  and  win  that  greatness : 
These  seeds  grow  not  in  shades,  ancfconceard 

places: 
Set*em  i'th'  heatof  aU>  then  th^  rise  glorious. 

Bar,  Peaoe;  you  are  too  loud. 

Ama.  You  are  too  covetous ;  [one. 

If  that  be  rank'd  a  virtue,  you  have  a  rich 
Set  me,  like  other  lawyers'  wives,  off  hand- 
somely,- 
Attended  as  I  ought,  and,  as  they  have  it, 
Aly  coach,   my  people,  and  my  handsome 
My  will  in  honest  things.  [women. 

Bar.  Peace,  Amaranta! 

Ama,  They  have  content,  rich  clothes,  and 
that  secures  *em ;  fance ; 

Binds  to  their  careful  husbands  their  observ- 
Tliey  are  merry,  ride  abroad,  meet,  laugh. 

Bar.  Thou  shalt  too.  [gentlemen, 

Ama.  And  freely  may  converse  with  proper 
Suffer  temptations  daily  to  their  honour. 

Enter  Woman  Moor. 

Bar.  You  are  now  too  far  again:   Thou 
shalt  have  any  thine. 
Let  me  but  lay  up  for  a  nandsome  office. 
And  then,  my  Amaranta — 

Ama.  Here's  a  thing  now. 
You  place  as  pleasure  to  me;  all  my  retinue. 
My    chambermaid,    my    kitchenmaid,    my 

friend; 
And  what  she  fails  in  I  must  do  myself. 
A  foil  to  set  my  beaut^r  off;  I  thank  you. 
You  vyill  place  the  devil  next  for  a  companion. 
Bar.   No  more  such  words,  good  wife. 

What  would  you  have,  maid  ? 
Moor.   Master  Curate,  and  the  Sexton, 
and  the  stranger.  Sir, 
Attend  to  speak  with  your  worship. 
Bctr.  A  stranger? 
Ama.  You  had  best  to  be  jealous  of  the 

man  you  know  not. 
Bar.  'Pray  thee,  no  more  of  that. 
Ama.  'Pray  you,  go  out  to  *em ; 
That  will  be  safest  for  you,  I  am  well  here; 
I  only  love  your  peace,  and  serve  like  a  slave 
for  it.  [nest  client. 

Bar.  No,  no,  thou  shalt  not;  'tis  some  ho- 
Rich,  and  litigious,  the  Curate  has  brought 
to  me.  .  ['em. 

Prithee,  go  in,  mv  duck ;  I'll  but  spdik  to 
And  return  instantly. 

Ama    I  am  commanded. 

One  day  you  will  know  my  sufferance.  [Exit. 

Bar.  And  reward  it.  [hours; 

So,  JO ;  fast  bind,  fast  find.  Come  in,  my  neigh  - 

My  loving  neighbours,  pray  ye  come  in ;  ye 

arc  welcome. 


Enter  Lopez,  Leandro,  and  Diego. 
Lop.  Bless  your  good  reverence ! 
Bar.  Good  day,  gjood  master  Curate, 
And  neighbour,  Diego,  welcome.    What's 

your  business  ?  [time  is  precious. 

And,  pray  ye,  be  short,  good  friends;  the 
Welcome,  ^)od  Sir. 

Lop,  To  be  short  then  with  your  mastership. 
For,  I  know,  your  several  fiours  are  full  of 

business,  [honest  parents. 

We  have  brought  you  this  young  man,  of 

And  of  an  honest  face 

Bar.  It  seems  so,  neighbours  : 
But  to  what  end? 

Lop.  To  be  your  pupil.  Sir ; 
Your  servant,  if  you  please. 

Lean.  I  have  travell'd  far.  Sir, 
To  seek  a  worthy  man. 

Bar.  Alas,  good  gentleman, 
I  am  a  poor  man,  and  a  private  too. 
Unfit  to  keep  a  servant  of  your  reckoning; 
My  house  a  little  cottage,  and  scarce  able 
To  hold  myself,  and  those  poor  few  live 

under  it. 
Besides,  you  must  not  blame  me,  gentlemen. 
If  I  were  able  to  receive  a  servant. 
To  be  a  little  scrupulous  of  his  dealing; 
For  in  these  times 

Lop.  Pray  let  me  answer  that.  Sir: 
Here  are  five  hundred  ducats,  to  secure  him ; 
He  cannot  want.  Sir,  to  make  good  his  credit. 
Good  gold,  and  coin. 

Bar.  And  that's  an  honest  pled^; 
Yet,  sure,  that  needs  not,  for  his  face  and 

carriage 
Seem  to  declare  an  in*bred  honesty. 

Lean.  And  (for  I  have  a  ripe  mind  to  the 

law.  Sir, 
In  which,  I  understand,  you  live  a  master) 
The  least  poor  corner  in  your  house,  poor 

bed.  Sir, 
(Let  me  not  seem  intruding  to  ydur  worship) 
With  some  books  to  instruct  me,  and  your 

counsel,  [quaintance 

Shall  I  rest  most  content  with:  Other  ac- 
Than  your  grave  presence,  and  the  grounds  of 

law, ' 
I  dare  not  covet,  nor  I  will  not  seek.  Sir; 
For,  surely,  mine  own  nature  desires  privacy. 
Next,  for  your  monthly  pains,  to  shew  my 

thanks, 
I  do  proportion  outcome  twenty  dticats ;  [Sir, 
As  I  grow  riper,  more  :  Three  hundred  now. 
To  shew  my  love  to  learning,  and  my  master; 
My  diet  I'll  defrav  too,  without  trouble. 
Lop.  Note  but  Ills  mind  to  learning.'* 


We  shall  not  comment  upon  the  impropriety,  and  consequent  tautology,  of  tliis  alteration;  they 
ire  too  glaring  to  esca|)e  tne  notice  of  the  most  inattentive. 
'♦  Ao/ff  hut  his  mind  to  learning. 

Bar.  /  do  strangely ,  yes,  and  I  like  it  too,  thanh  to  his  money. 

Die.   Would,  he  would  live  with  me,  and  learn  to  dig  /oo.]  Both  the  measure  and 
humour  are  greatly  injur'd  by  this  corrupt  reading.    I  doubt  not,  but  the  ori^nal  ran  thus. 

Lop.  Note  but  his  mind  to  learning. 
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Bar,  I  do  strangely ; 
Yes,  and  I  like  it  too—Thanks  to  his  money. 
Die.  *Would  he  would  live  with  me,  and 

ieam  to  dig  too. 
Lop.  A  wondrous  modest  man.  Sir. 
Bar.  So  it  seems. 
His  dear  love  to  his  study  must  be  nourish*d. 

Neighbour :  He*8  like  to  prove 

Lop.  With  your  good  counsel. 
And  with  your  diligence,  as  you  will  ply  him. 
His  parents,  when  they  knew  your  care- 
Bar.  Come  hither.  [ne*cr  kept ; 

Die  An  honester  young  man  your  worship 

But  he  is  so  bashful 

ffar.  Oh,  I  like  him  better.  [Sir, 

Bay,  I  should  undertake  you,  which,  indeed. 
Will  be  no  little  straitness  to  my  living,  [Sir, 
C'Onsidering  my  affairs,  and  my  small  house, 
(For  I  see  some  promises,  that  pull  me  to  you) 
Could    you  content  yourself,    at  first  thus 

meanly. 
To  lie  hard,  in  an  out-part  of  my  house.  Sir  ? 
For  I  have  not  many  lodjdngs  to  allow  you. 
And  study  should  be  still  remote  from  com- 

pati  V ; 
A  little  nre  sometimes  too,  to  refresh  you, 
A  student  must  be  frugal;  sometimes  lights 
According  to  your  labour.  [too, 

Lean.  Any  thing.  Sir, 
That*s  dry,  and  wholesome.    I  am  no  bred 
wanton.  [you 

Bar.  Then  I  receive  you :  But  I  must  desire 
To  keep  within  your  confines. 

Lean.  Ever,  Sir ; 
(There's  the  gold)  and  ever  be  your  servant. 
(Taice  it,  and  give  me  books)  May  I  but 
prove.  Sir,  C^ply- 

According  to  my  wish,  and  these  shall  mul- 
Lop.  Do,  stuay  hard.    Pray  you  take  him 
in,  and  settle  him ; 
He's  only  fit  for  you.    Shew  him  his  cell.  Sir. 
Die.  Take  a  good  heart;  and,  when  you 
are  a  cunning  lawyer, 
I'll  sell  my  bells,  and  you  shall  prove  it  lawful. 
Bar.  Come,  Sir,  with  me.     Neighbours, 
I  thank  your  diligence.  [with  you. 

Lop.  lil  come  sometimes,  and  crack  a  case 
Bar.  Welcome. 

[^Exeunt  Bar.  and  Leandro. 
Lop.  Here's  money  got  with  ease!  here, 
spend  that  jovially, 


And  pray  for  the  fool,  the  founder. 

Die.  Many  more  fools, 
I  heartily  pray,  may  folkrw  his  example! 
Lawyers,  or  lubbers,  or  of  what  conaitioa, 
And  many  such  sweet  friends  in  Nova  Hispa- 
nial  [their  momes, 

Lop.  It  will  do  well :    Let  *em  but  send 
Come  from  what  quarter  of  the  work),  i  care 
not,  rem ; 

ril  know  'em  instantly ;  nay,  I'll  be  akin  to 
I  cannot  miss  a  man  tnat  sends  me  money. 
Let  him  law  there!  'Lone  as  hb  ducats  last, 
I'll  grace  him,  and  prefer  nim. 

Die.   ril  turn  trade,  master,  [boy, 

And  now  live  by  the  living;  let  the  dead stioK, 
*Tis  a  poor  stinking  trade. 

Lop.  If  the  young  fool  now  |^Die|p? 

Should  chance  to  chop  upon  his  fair  wife, 

Die.  And  handle  her  case,  master;  that'i 

a  law-point, 

A  point  would  make  him  start,  and  put  on 

his  spectacles ; 
A  hidden  point,  were  worth  the  canvassing. 
Lop.  Now,  surely,  surely,  I  should  love 
fkim,  Diego,  [mysdf, 

And  love  him  heartily :  Nay,  I  should  love 
Or  any  thing  that  had  but  that  good  fbrtimt; 
For,  to  sajr  truth,  the  lawyer  is  a  dog-boh. 
An  arrant  worm ;  and  though  I  call  mm  wor- 
shipful, 
I  wish  nim  a  canoniz'd  cuckold,  Diego. 
Now,  if  my  youth  do  dub  him 
Die.  He  is  too  demure.  Sir. 
Lop.  If  he  do  sting  her  home. 
Die.  There's  no  such  matter,         [sedness. 
The  woman  was  not  bom  to  so  much  blcs- 
He  has  no  heat;  study  consumes  his  oil, 
master. 
Lop.  Let's  leave  it  to  the  will  of  fate,  and 
presently, 
Over  a  cup  of  lusty  sack,  let's  prophesy. 
I  am  like  a  man  that  dream'd  ne  was  an  em- 
peror. 
Come,  Diego,  hope!   and,  while  he  lasts, 
we'll  lay  it  on.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  HI. 

Enter  Jamie,  Miianes,  Arsenio,  andAngeb- 

Jarn.  Angelo,  Milapes,  did  you  see  this 
wonder?  '* 


Bar. 


•  /  do  strangely ; 


Yes,  and  I  like  it' too. 

Die.  Thanh  to  his  money. -^^ 

^Would^  he  would  live  with  me,  $Lc.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward's  regulation  of  the  measure  is  obviously  right;  but  hb  varying  the  interlocutors 
b,  in  our  opinion,  as  erroneous  as  it  is  arbitrary. 

*s  Jam.  Angelo,  Miianes,  did  you  see  this  wonder? 
Mil.  Yes,  yes.     Jam.  And  you,  Arseniof 
Ars.  Yes,  he's  gone.  Sir, 
Strangely  dispiiid,  hes  set  upon  his  voyagf. 

Love  guide  his  thoughts!  ©*€.]  Angela  makes  his  appearance  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first 
act,  but  he  speaks  but  four  lines  there;  and  nothing  but  what  Arsenio  might  full  as  well  have 
ijaidi  And  he  has  nothing  to  do  here,  but  to  spoil  the  verse.    A^  ^  is  ^^^^  ^^  unnecesaary 

person 
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3fiL  Y«,  yes. 
Jam.  And  you,  Arsenio? 
Ars.  Yes;  he's  gone.  Sir, 
Strangely  di^is'd !  he*s  set  upon  his  voyage. 
Jam.  Love  guide  hb  thoughts!    He's  a 
brave  honest  fellow.    ^  fnow. 

Sit  close,  don  lawyer!  Oh,'  that  arrant  knave 
How  he  will  stink,  will  smoke  again,  will 
burst! 

He's  the  most  arrant  beast 

Mil.  He  maj  be  more  beast. 
Jam.  Let  him  bear  six,  and  six,  that  all 
may  blaze  him ! 
The  villany  he  has  sowed  into  my  brother. 
And,    from  his  state,  the  revenue  he  has 

reached  at! 
Pay  him,  my  good  Leandro !  Take  my  pravers ! 
Ars.  And  all  our  wishes!  Plough  witn  his 

fine  white  heifer  I 
Jam.  Mark  him,  my  dear  friend,  for  a  fa- 
mous cuckold !  fme, 
Let  it  out-live  his  books,  his  pains,  and,  near 
The  more  he  seeks,  to  smother  it  with  justice, 

(Enter  a  Servant.) 
Let  it  blaze  out  the  more !  What  news,  An- 
drea? 
And.  News  I  am  loth  to  tell  you ;  but  I 
am  charz'd,  sir. 
Your  brother  lays  a  strict  command  upon  you. 
No  more  to  know  his  house,  upon  your  dan- 
I  am  sorry.  Sir.  [ger. 

Jam.  i*aith,  never  be :  I  am  glad  on*t. 
He  keeps  the  house  of  pride  and  foolery : 
I  mean  to  shun  it;  so  return  my  answer: 
*Twill  shortly  spew  him  out.     Come,  let's  be 

merry. 
And  lay  our  heads  together  carefully. 
How  we  may  help  our  friend ;  and  let's  lodge 
near  him,  [mony. 

Be  stiU  at  hand.     I  would  not  for  my  patri- 


But  he  should  crown  his  lawyer  a  leam'd 

monster!  [him. 

Come,  let's  away;  I'm  stark  mad  *till  I  see 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Bartolus  and  Amaranta. 

Ama.  Why  will  you  bring  men  in,  and  yet 
be  jealous?  [able. 

Why  will  you  lodge  a  young  man,  a  man 
And  yet  repine  ? 

Bar.  He  shall  not  trouble  diee,  sweet ; 
A  modest  poor  slight  thing!  Did  I  not  tell 

thee 
He  was  only  given  to  the  book,  and  for  that 
How  royally  he  pays?  finds  his  own  meat  too. 

Ama.  I  will  not  have  him  here :  I  know 
your  courses. 
And  what  fits  you  wiU  fall  into  of  madness. 

Bar.  'Faith,  1  will  not,  wife. 

Ama.  I  will  not  try  you. 

Bar.  He  comes  not  near  thee,  shall  not 
dare  to  tread 
Within  thy  lodgings :  In  an  old  out-room. 
Where  logs  and  coals  were  laid 

Ama.  Now  you  lay  fire; 
Fire  to  consume  your  quiet. 

Bar.  Didst  thou  know  him,  [thee! 

Thou  wouldst  think  as  I  do.    He  disquiet 
Thou  may'st  wear  him  next  thy  heart,  and 

yet  not  warm  him. 
His  mind,  poor  man,  *s  o*  th'  law ;  how  to 

live  after. 
And  not  on,  lewdness.    On  my  conscience. 
He  knows  not  how  to  look  upon  a  woman. 
More  than  by  reading,  of  what  sex  she  is. 

Ama.  I  do  not  like  it.  Sir. 

Bar.  Dost  thou  not  see,  fool,  [fulness? 
What  presents  he  sends  hourly  in  his  grate- 
W  hat  aelicate  meats  ? 


person  in  theplay,  I  fancy,  he  has  intruded  into  it  by  some  error  of  the  players.  Howe^'er,  it 
IS  necessary  to  strike  him  out  from  this  passage.  The  latter  part  of  Arsenio  s  speech  ought,  I 
believe,  to  be  given  to  Jamie ;  it  is  perfectly  in  his  character.     I  would  read  therefore; 

Jam.  Milanes,  did  you  see  this  wonder?    Mil.  Yes,  yes. 
Jam.  And  you,  Arsenio  ?    Ars.   Yes,  he  is  gone.  Sir, 
Strangely  disguised;  He's  set  upon  kis  voyage. 
Jam.  iove  guide  his  thoughts !  &c.  Seward. 

I  will  only  add  to  Mr.  Seward's  observation,  that  as  Angelo  is  no  where  else  spoke  of,  or 
to,  throughout  the  whole  play;  as  he  is  no  manner  of  a  character,  nor  any  ways  conducive  to 
carrying  on  the  plot;  no  ways  assistant  in  making  Diego's  will,  nor  comprehended  in  Barto- 
lus's  resentment,  I  have  ventured  to  expunge  him  quite  out  of  the  dtania.        Theobald. 

It  is  true,  the  character  of  Angelo  is  very  inconsiderable;  but  that  could  not  ffive  these  gen- 
tlemen authority  to  drive  Aim  out  of  this  play,  as  they  did  the  old  crone  out  of  PliiLister.  m^r. 
Seward  says,  the  insertion  of  Angela  s  name  in  this  place,  spoils  the  verse;  but  it  is  just  the 
contrary;  since,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Seward  alters  hes  to  he  is,  in  the  second  line,  the  verj^c 
halts  shockingly;     . 

And  you,  Ar-se-ni-O — Yes,  he  is  gone.  Sir. 

That  the  players  should  add  a  character  is  a  strange  supposition ;  their  companies,  formerly, 
we  believe,  seldom  were  so  numerous,  that  they  should  think  it  necessar)- to  create  emplov- 
ment.  It  is  much  more  probable,  that  Angela's  part  was  at  first  more  considerable,  and  that 
the  players,  for  want  of  nands,  intended  striking  it  wholly  out;  but  casually  overlooked  tlic 
speeches  still  remaining  to, his  name. 
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Ama.  You  had  best  trust  him  at  your  tabU; 
Do,  and  repent  it^  do ! 

Bar,  If  thou  be*6t  willing. 
By  my  troth,  I  think  he  mi^t  come  ^  he's  so 
modest,  [gave  me ; 

He  never  speaks.  There's  pirt  of  that  he 
He'll  eat  br.thalf  a  dozen  bits,  and  rise  im- 
mediately; [thee. 
Ev'n  as  he  eats,  he  studies;  he'll  not  disquiet 
Do  as  thou  pleasest,  wife. 
Ama,  What  means  this  woodcock  ? 

[Knock  within. 
Bar.  Retire,  sweet;   there's  one  knocks! 
Come  in.    Your  business? 
Enter  Servant, 
Ser.  My  lord  don  Henrique  would  entreat 
you,  Sir, 
To  come  immediately,  and  speak  with  him ; 
He  has  business  of  some  moment. 

Bar,  I'll  attend  him. 
I  must  be  gone:  I  prithee,  think  the  best, 

wife; 
At  my  return,  I'll  tell  thee  more.  Good  mor- 
row !  *    [hence 
Sir,  keep  you  close,  and  study  hard :  An  hour 
rU  reaa  a  new  case  to  you.  [Exit, 
Lean,  (within)  I'll  be  ready. 
'     Ama,  oo  many  hundred  ducats,  to  lie  scur- 

vily. 
And  learn  the  pelting  law?  This  sounds  but 

slenderly, 
But  very  poorly.    I  would  see  this  fellow. 
Very  fain  see  him,  how  he  looks :  I  will  find 

To  what  end,  and  what  study ^There's  the 

place: 

1*11  go  o'  th'  other  side,  and  take  my  fortune. 

I  thmk  there  is  a  window.  [£iTf/. 

Enter  Leandro, 

Lean,  He's  gone  out. 

Now,  if  I  could  but  see  her  I  She  is  not  this 

way. 
How  nastily  he  keeps  his  house  ?  My  chamber. 
If  1  continue  long,  will  choke  me  up, 
It  is  so  damp.     1  shall  be  mortified 
For  any  woman,  if  I  stay  a  month  here. 

■^  Sone."]  The  following  song  not  appearing  in  the  first  copy  of  this  Comedy,  we  do  not 
look  upon  It  as  the  production  of  our  Pocis,  and  nave  therefore  removed  it  from  the  text. 


I'll  in,  and  strike  my  lute;  that  sound  may 
call  her.  [£«/. 

Enter  Amaranta, 

Ama.  He  keeps  very  close.    Lord,  how  I 

long  to  see  him ! 

A  lute  struck  handsomely!  a  voice  too!  I'll 

hear  that.  [J^ute  and  song,^ 

These  verses   are  no  law,   they  sound  too 

sweetly. 
Now  I  am  more  desirous.  [Leandro  peeping. 
Lean.  'Tis  she,  certain. 
Ama.  What's  that,  that  peeps? 
Lean.  Oh,  admirable  face ! 
Ama.  Sure,  'tis  the  man. 
Lean,  I  will  go  out  a  little.  [noble. 

Ama.  He  looks  not  like  a  fool;  his  hct  is 
How  still  he  stands! 

Lean.  I  am  strucken  dumb  with  wonder  * 

Sure,  all  the  excellence  of  earth  dwells  here! 

Ama.  How  pale  he  looks!  yet,  how  hit 

eyes,  like  torches,  [shews! 

Fling  their  beams  round !  How  manly  nis  iace 

He.  comes  on  :  Surely,  he  will  speak.     He  is 

made  most  handsomely.  [you. 

This  is  no  clerk  behaviour.    Now  I  have  seen 

I'll  take  my  time !  Husband,  you  have  brought 

home  tinder.     [Ex.  She  drops  her  ^lore. 

Lean.  Sure  she  has  transform'd  me;  1  h»i 

forgot  my  tongue  clean. 

I  never  saw  a  face  yet,  but  this  rare  od^ 

But  I  was  able  boldly  to  encounter  it. 

And  speak  my  mind ;  my  lips  were  lock'd  op 

here; 
This  is  divine,  and  only  serv'd  with  reverence! 
Oh,  most  fair  cover  ot  a  hand  far  fairer. 
Thou  blessed  innocence,    that  guards   that 
whiteness,  [relick; 

Live  next  my  heart!  I  am  glad  I  have  got  a 
A  relick,  when  1  pray  to  it,  may  work  won- 
ders. [A  noise  wilhm. 
Hark,  there's  some  noise!  I  must  retire  a^^in. 
This  blessed  apparition  makes  me  happy : 
I'll  su6fer,  and  I'll  sacrifice  my  substance. 
But  ril  enjoy.     Now,  softly  to  my  kennd. 

[Exit. 


I.  Dearest,  do  not  you  delay  me, 

Since,  thou  know'st,  1  must  be  gonft; 
Wind  and  tide,  'tis  thought,  doth  stay  me. 
But  'tis  wind  that  must  be  blown 
From  that  breath,  whose  native  smell 
Indian  odours  doth  excel. 

II.  Oh,  then  speak,  thou  fairest  fdir. 

Kill  not  him  that  vows  to  serve  thee; 
But  perfume  this  neighbouring  air. 
Else  dull  silence  sure  will  starve  me: 
'Tis  a  word  that's  quickly  spoken. 
Which  being  restrain'd,  a  neart  is  broken. 
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ACT  iir. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Henrique  and  Bartolus, 

H«n,  \^OU  know  iny  cause  sufficiently? 
-■•      Bar,  1  do.  Sir. 
Hen,  And  though  it  will  impair  my  ho- 
nesty, [lus. 
And  strike  deep  at  my  credit,  yet,  my  Barto- 
There  being  no  other  evasion  left  to  free  me 
From  the  vexation  of  m^  spiteful  brother, 
T*bat  most  insultii^y  reigns  over  me, 
7  must  and  will  a>  forward. 

Bar.  Do,  my  lord. 
And  look  not  alter  credit;  we  shall  cure  that; 
Your  bended  honesty  we  shall  set  right.  Sir; 
We  surgeons  of  the  law  do  desperate  cures. 

Sir; 
And  you  shall  see  how  heartily  I'll  handle  it : 
Mark,  how  1*11  knock  it  home.    Be  of  good 
cheer,  Sir;  [causes; 

You  give  good  fees,  and  those  beget  good 
The  prerogative  of  your  crowns  will  carry  the 

matter. 
Carry  it  sheer.    The  assistant  sits  to-morrow. 
And  he*s  your  friend.     Your  monied  men 

love  naturally. 
And  as  your  loves  are  clear,  so  are  your  causes. 
Hej^.  He  shall  not  want  for  that 
Bar,  No,  no,  he  must  not ; 
Line  your  cause  warmly.  Sir ;  (the  times  are 
aguish)  '  [ous ! 

That  holds  a  plea  in  heart.    Hang  the  peuuri- 
Their  candies,  like  their  purses,  have  poor  issues. 
Hen.  That  way  I  was  ever  bountiful. 
Bar.  'Tis  true.  Sir; 
That  makes  you  fear'd,  forces  the  snakes  to 

kneel  to  you.*^ 
Live  full  of  roonry,  and  supply  the  lawyer, 
And  take  your  choice  of  what  man  s  lands 
you  please,  Sir,  [vengcs ; 

What  pleasures,  or  what  profits,  what  re- 
Thcy  are  all  your  own.  I  must  have  wiinesses 
Enough,  and  ready. 

Hen.  You  shall  not  want,  my  Bartolus. 
Bar.  Substantial,  fearless  souls,  that  will 
swear  suddenly. 
That  will  swear  any  thing. 

Hen.  They  shall  swear  truth  too. 


Bar.  That's  no  great  matter*  For  vari^y. 
They  may  siiear  truth;  else  'tis  not  much 

look'd  after. 
I  will  serve  process,  presently,  and  strond|y. 
Upon  your  brother,  and  Octavio,  pir, 

Jacintna,  and  the  boy.  Provide  your  proofe. 
And  set  'em  fairly  off;  be  sure  of  witnesses; 
Tho*  they  cost  money,  want  no  store  of  wit- 
nesses: pir, 
I  have  seen  a  handsome  cause  so  foully  lost. 
So  beastlycast  away,  for  want  of  witnesses— 

Hen.  There  shall  want  nothing. 

Bar.  Then  begone,  be  provident. 
Send  to  the  judge  a  secret  way :  You  hare  me? 
And  let  him  understand  the  heart 

Hen.  I  shall.  Sir. 

Bar.  And  feel  the  pulses  strongly  beat  1*11 
study.  Chappy; 

And  at  my  hour,  but  mark  me!    Go;  be 
Go,  and  believe  i*  th'  law ! 

Hen.  I  hope  'twill  help  me.  \Exeu7U. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Lopez,  Diego,  four  Parishioners, 
and  Singers. 

Lop.  Ne'er  talk  to  me,  I  will  not  stay 

amongst  ye;  [ye, 

Debauch'd  and  ignorant  lazy  knaves  I  found 

And  fools  1  leave  ye.     I  have  taught  these 

twenty  years,  [swallow ; 

Preach'd  spoon-meat  to  ye,  that  a  child  might 

Yet  ye  are  blockheads  still.     What  shoi^d  I 

say  to  ye?  [ye: 

Ye  have  neither  faith,  nor  money,  left  to  save 

Am  I  a  fit  companion  for  suoh  beggars? 

1  Par.  If  the  shepherd  will  suffer  the  sheep 

to  be  scabb'd.  Sir 

Lop.  No,  no,  ye  are  rotten. 
Die.  'Would  they  were,  for  my  sake! 
Lop.  I  have  'nointed  ye,  and  tarr'd  ye  with 
my  doctrine,  [mangy ! 

And  yet  the  murrain  sticks  to  ye,  yet  ye  are 
I  will  avoid  ye. 

2  Par.  Pray  you.  Sir,  be  not  angry. 

In  the  pride  of  your  new  cassock ;  do  not  part 

with  us. 
We  do  acknowledge  you  a  careful  C;urate, 


«7  forces  the  snakes  to  kneel  to  you.']  Snakes  seems  evidently  a  corrupted  read- 

ing. For  if  by  snakes  we  might  understand  the  pettyfogaers  of  the  law,  or  don  Henrique's 
enemies,  or  any  other  set  of  men,  yet  our  Authors  wouldnardly  use  so  ill-jointed  a  metaphor 
as  that  of  snakfg  kneeling.  The  words,  that  seem  most  like  it,  are  rakes,  jacks,  and  knaves; 
the  latter  bids  fairest  to  have  been  the  original.  Seward. 

I  have  not  disturbed  the  text,  because  our  Authors,  perhaps,  by  a  bold  metaphor  may 
mean  poor  servile  wretches  that  creep  like  snakes:  And  wh'^n  the  snake  erecU  its  crest  a  little, 
and  trails  its  hinder  parts  on  the  ground,  it  in  some  sort  resembles  the  posture  of  kneeling. 

'J'hvohald, 

After  all,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  a  corruption  of  the  text,  though  we  are  entirely  at  a 
loss  how  to  remedy  it. 
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And  one  that  seldom  troubles  us  with  sennons: 
A  short  slice  of  a  reading  serves  us.  Sir. 
We  do  acknowledge  you  a  quiet  teacher; 
Before  you*ll  vex  your  audience,  you'll  sleep 

wiui  *efn ; 
And  that*s  a  loving  thing. 

3  Par.  We  grant  you.  Sir,     * 
The  only  benefactor  to  our  bowling. 

To  all  our  merry  sports  the  first  provoker; 
And,  at  our  feasts,  we  know  there  is  no  reason 
But  you,  that  edify  us  most,  should  eat  most. 
Lop,  I  will  not  stay,  for  all  this;  ye  shall 
know  me 
A  man  born  to  a  more  beseemine  fortune, 
Than  ringing  all-in  to  a  rout  of  ounces. 

4  Par,  We  will  encrease  your  tithes;  you 
shall  have  eggs  too,  [issues. 

Tho*  they  may  prove  most  dangerous  to  our 

1  Par,  I  am  a  smith ;  yet  thus  far,  out  of 
my  love, 

You  shall  have  the  tenth  horse  1  prick,  to 

pray  for : 
I  am  sure,  I  prick  five  hundred  in  a  year,  Sir. 

2  Par,  I  am  a  cook,  a  man  of  a  dry'd  con- 
science, [pottage. 

Yet  thus  far  I  relent:  You  shall  have  tithe 

3  Par,  Your  stipend  shall  be  raisM  too, 
j^ood  neighbour  Diego. 

Die.  Would  ye  have  me  speak  for  ye?  I 

am  more  angry. 
Ten  times  more  vex'd ;  not  to  be  pacified ! 
No,  there  be  other  places  for  poor  sextons. 
Places  of  profit,  friends,  fine  stirring  places. 
And  people  that  know  how  to  use  our  offices. 
Know  wnat  they  were  made  for..    I  speak  for 

such  capons ! 
Ye  shall  fina  the  key  o*  th*  church  under  the 

door,  neighbours; 
Ye  may  go  in,  and  drive  away  the  daws. 
Lop.  My  surplice,  with  one  sleeve,  ye  shall 

find  tnere. 
For  to  that  dearth  of  linen  ye  have  driven  me ; 
And  the  old  cutwork  cope,  that  hangs  by 

geometry :  [tender. 

'Pray  ye  turn  *em  carefully,  they  are  very 
The  remnant  of  the  books  He  where  they  dicf, 

neighbours,  [pipings. 

Half  puft^d  away  with  the  church- wardens* 
Such  smoky  zeals  ihey  have  against  hard  places. 
The  poor-man*s  box  is  there  too :  If  ye  find 

any  thing 
Beside  the  posy,  and  that  half  rubb'd  out  too. 
For  fear  it  should  awake  too  much  charity. 
Give  it  to  pious  uses;  that  is,  spend  it. 
Die.  The  bell-roj)es,  they  are  strong  enough 

to  hang  ye. 
So  wc  bequeath  ye  to  your  destiny. 

1  Par.  'Pray  ve  be  not  so  ht-  ^\. 
Die.  I'll  speaK  a  proud  word  i » ye  : 

Would  ye  have  us  stay? 

2  Par.  We  do  most  heartily  pray  ye. 

3  Par.  I'll  draw  as  mighty  drink.  Sir 


Lop.  A  strong  motive; 
The  stronger  stiU,  the  more  ye  come  onto  mc: 
3  Par.  And  1*11  send  for  my  dai]^ter. 
Lop,  This  may  sur  too : 
The  maiden  is  ot  age,  and  must  be  edified. 
4' Par,  You  shaU  have  any  thing.     Lose 
our  learned  vicaf  ?  [Di»)? 

And  our  most  constant  friend,  honest,  dear 
Die.  Yet  all  this  will  not  do.     I'll  tell  ye, 
neighbours. 
And  tellye  true :  If  ye  will  have  us  stoy. 
If  ye  will  have  the  comforts  of  our  companies, 
Ye  shall  be  bound  to  do  us  riglit  in  these 

points; 
Ye  shall  be  bound,  and  this  the  obligation: 
Die  when  'tis  fit,  that  we  may  have  fit  duties,'* 
And  do  not  seek  to  draw  out  our  undoings. 
Marry  try'd  women,  that  are  free,  and  fruil- 
tul ;  [nipgs. 

Get  children  in  abundance,  for  your  christ*- 
i)r  suffer  to  be  got,  'lis  equal  justice. 

Lop.  l^t  weddings,  christ'nings,  church- 
ings,  funerals,  [still; 

And  merry  ^ossi pings,  go  round,  go  round 
Round  as  a  pig,  that  we  may  find  the  profit 
Die.  And  let  your  old  men  fail' sick  hand- 
somely, [up. 
And  die  immediately;  their  sons  may  shoot 
Let  women  die  o*  th*  sullens  too;  'lis  nauiral: 
But  be  sure  their  daughters  be  of  age  first. 
That  they  may  stock  us  still.    Your  queazy 

young  wjves. 
That  perish  undelivcr'd,  I  am  vex'd  with. 
And  vex'd  abundantly ;  it  much  concerns  me; 
There's  a  child's  burial  lost;   look  that  be 
mended. 
Lop.  Let  'em  be  brought  to-bed,  then  die 
when  they  please.  [sworn  to— 

These  things    consider'd,  countrymen,   and 

2  Par,  All  these,  and  all  our  sports  again, 
^  and  gambols. 

3  Par.  We  must  die,  and  we  must  live, 
and  we'll  be  merry; 

Everv  man  shall  be  rich  by  one  another. 

2  Par.  We  are  here  to-morrow,  and  gone 
to-day.     For  my  part,  [boun. 

If  setting  children  can  befriend  my  ne^h- 
I'U  labour  hard  but  I  will  fill  your  font.  Sir. 

1  Par,  I  have  a  mother  now,  and  an  cAd 

»  .     father;  [months 

They  are  as  sure  your  own,  within  these  two 

4  Par.  My  sister  must  be  pray'd  for  too; 
she  is  desperate. 

Desperate  in  love. 

Die.  Keep  desperate  men  far  from  her, 
Tlien  'twill  go  hard.     Do  ye  see  how  melan- 
choly ?  [him. 
Do  ve  mark  the  man?  Do  ye  profess  ye  Iwt 
And  would  do  any  thing  to  slay  his  fury. 
And  are  ye  unprovided  to  refresh  him? 
To  make  him  know  your  loves?  Fy,  neigh- 
bours! 


■*  Die  when  'tis  Jit,  thai  ivc  may  have  fit  duties.]   Mr.  Sympson  alters  duties  to  dues,  we 
think  injudiciously;  certainly,  arbitrarily. 
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2  Pat.  We  11  do  any  thing. 
We  have  brought  music  to  appease  his  spirit; 
And  the  best  song  we'll  give  him. 

Die.  Pray  yoo  sit  down.  Sir;  [ready 

They  know  tneir  duties  now,  and  they  stand 
To  tender  their  best  mirth. 

Lop,  *Tis  well.     Proceed,  neighbours! 
I  am  glad  I  have  brought  ye  to  understand 
'         g<xxl  manners ;  [pastimes ; 

Ye  had  Puritan  hearts  awhile,  spurn'd  at  all 
But  I  see  some  hope  now. 

Die.  We  are  set.    Proceed,  neighbours! 

[Song.'9 

Enter  Arsenio  and  Milanes, 
Ars.  What  ails  this  priest?  how  highly  the 

thing  takes  it? 
Mii*   Lord,   how  it  looks?    Has  he  not 
boueht  some  prebend  ? 
Leandro  s  money  makes  the  rascal  merry, 
Merry  at  heart.     He  spies  ns. 

Lop.  Begone,  neighbours;       [nei^bours. 
Here  are  some  gentlemen.    Begone,  good 
Begone,  and  labour  tp  redeem  my  favour. 
No  more  words,  but  begone.    These  two  are 

gentlemen; 
No  company  for  crusty-handed  fellows. 
Die.  We  will  stay  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
try  ye.  [stay  with  ye. 

Lcp.  Fill  all  your  hearts  with  joy ;  we  will 
Begone;  no  more!  I  take  your  pastimes  gra- 
ciously. [^Exeunt  Parishioners. 
Would  ye  with  me,  my  friends? 

Ars.  We  would  look  upon  you; 
For,  methinks,  you  look  lovely. 

Lop.  You  have  no  letters.' 
Nor  any  kind  remembrances? 
Mil.  Remembrances? 


Lop.  From  Nova  Hispania,  or  some  part 
remote.  Sir ;  [old  friends. 

You  look  like  travel'd  men.    May  be,  some 
That  happily  I  have  forgot;  some  signiors 
In  China  or  Cataya;  some  companions— »- 

Die.  In  the  Mogul's  court,  or  elsewhere. 

Ars.  They  are  mad,  sure. 

Lop.  You  came  not  from  Peru?  Do  they 
look,  Diego, 
As  if  they  had  some  mystery  about  *em  ? 
Another  don  Alonzo  now! 

Die.  Ay,  marry,  [know  not; 

And  so  much  money.  Sir,  from  one  you 
Let  it  be  who  it  will! 

Lop.  They  have  gracious  favours. 
Would  ye  be  private? 

Mil.  There's  no  need  on't.  Sir; 
We  come  to  bring  you  a  remembrance  from 
a  merchant. 

Lop.  'T^s  very  well;  'tis  like  I  know  him. 

Ars.  No,  Sir, 
I  do  not  think  you  do. 

Lop.  A  new  mistake,  Diego ; 
Let's  c^rry  it  decently. 

Ars.  We  come  to  tell  you  [factor 

You  have  received  great  sums  from  a  young 
They  call  Leandro,  that  has  robb'd  his  master, 
Robb'd  him  and  run  away. 

Die.  Let's  keep  close,  master; 
This  news  comes  from  a  cold  country. 

Lop.  By  my  faith,  it  freezes. 

Mil.  Is  not  this  true?  Do  you  shrink  now, 
good-man  Curate? 
Do  I  not  touch  you? 

Lop.  We  have  a  hundred  ducats 
Yet  left ;  we  do  beseech  you.  Sir— 

Mil.  You'll  hang,  both ! 

Lop.  One  may  suffice. 


••  Song.]  For  the  same  reason  as  is  urged  in  p.  230,  we  have  removed  the  following  song 
from  the  text 

I.  Let  the  bells  ring,  and  let  the  boys  sing. 
The  young  lasses  skip  and  play ; 
Let  the  cups  eo  round,  'till  round  goes  the  ground. 
Our  learned  old  vicar  will  stay. 

II.  Let  the  pig  turn  merrily,  merrily,  ah. 
And  let  the  fat  goose  swim ; 
For  verily,  verily,  verily,  ah. 
Our  vicar  this  day  shall  be  trim. 

III.  Tlie  stew'd  cock  shall  crow,  cock-a-loodle-Ioo, 
A  loud  cock-a-loodle  shall  he  crow ; 
The  duck  and  the  drake  shall  swim  in  a  lake 
Of  onions  and  claret  below. 

IV.  Our  wives  shall  be  neat,  to  bring  in  our  meat 
To  thee  our  most  noble  adviser; 
Our  pains  shall  be  great,  and  bottles  shall  sweat. 
And  we  ourselves  will  be  wiser. 

V.  We'll  labour  and  swink,  we'll  kiss  and  we'll  drink. 
And  tithes  shall  come  thicker  and  thicker; 
We'll  fall  to  our  plow,  and  get  children  enow. 
And  thou  shall  be  learned  old  vicar. 
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Die.  I  will  not  hang  alone,  master; 
1  had  the  least  part,  ^ou  shall  hang  the  highest. 
Plague  o'  this  Tiveria,  and  the  letter! 
The  devil  sent  it  post,  to  pepper  us. 
From  Nova  Hispanial  v^e  shall  hang  at  home 
now.  [passion : 

Ars.  I  see  ye  are  penitent,  and  I  have  com- 

Ye  are  secure  both,  do  but  what  we  char^ 

ye;  [it. 

Ye  shall  havr  more  gold  too,  and  he  shall  give 

Yet  ne*er  endanger  ye. 

Lop.  Command  us,  master,  P>ly-; — 

Command  us  presently,  and  sec  how  nim- 

Die.  And  if  we  do  not  handsomely  endea- 
vour   [ye  private; 

Ars.  Go  home,  and,  'till  ye  hear  more,  keep 
*Till  we  appear  again,  no  words,  good  vicar! 
There's  something  added. 

Mil.  For  you  too. ' 

Lop.  We  are  ready. 

Mil.  Go,  and  expect  us  hourly :  If  ye  falter. 
Though  ye  had  twenty  lives 

Die.  We  are  6t  to  lose  'em.      [hang  both. 

Lop.  *Tis  most  expedient,  that  we  should 

Die.  If  we  be  hang'd,  we  cannot  blame 
our  fortune. 

Mil.  Farewell,  and  be  your  own  friends. 

Lop,  We  expect  ye.  [^Exeunt, 


Alar, 


Unjustly,  what  would  you  do  to  redeem  as 
From  tyrannous  oppression? 

Asc.  I  could  pray 
To  him  that  ever  has  an  open  ear 
To  hear  the  innocent,  and  right  their  wrongs; 
Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  think  i  could  out-plewl 
An  advocate,  and  sweat  as  much  as  he 
Does  for  a  double  fee,  ere  you  should  suSct 
In  an  honest  cause. 

Enter  Jamie  and  Barlolus, 

Oc/.  Happv  simplicity !  [Jamie! 

Jac.  My  dearest  and  my  best  one!  Don 

Oct.  And  the  advocate,  that  caus'd  us  to 
be  summoned. 

Asc.  My  lord  is  mov*d ;  I  see  it  in  his  looks  : 
And  that  man,  in  the  gown,  in  my  opinion 
Looks  like  a  prosging  knave.^ 

Jac.  Peace,  give  them  leare. 

Jam,  Serve  me  with  process? 

Bar.  My  lord,  you  are  not  lawless. 

Jam,  Nor  thou  honest;  [scribe. 

One,  that  not  long  since  was  the  buckram 
That  would  run  on  mens*  errands  for  an  as- 

per;** 
And  from  such  baseness,  having  rais'd  a  stock 
To  bribe  the  covetous  judge,  aSVd  to  the  bar. 
So  poor  in  practice  too,  that  you  would  plead 
A  needy  client's  cause,  for  a  starv'd  hen. 
Or  halt  a  little  loin  of  veal,  tho'  fly-blown; 
And  these  the  greatest  fees  you  could  arrive  at 
For  just  procceidings :  But,  since  you  tum'd 
rascal 

Bar.  Good  words,  my  lord. 

Jam.  And  grew  my  brother's  bawd 
In  all  his  vicious  courses,  soothing  him 
In  his  dishonest  practices,  you  are  grown 
The  rich  and  eminent  knave !  In  the  devil's 

name. 
What  am  I  cited  for? 

Bar.  You  shall  know  anon ; 
And  then  too  late  repent  this  bitter  language, 
T)r  ril  miss  of  my  ends. 

Jam.  Were't  not  in  court,  [food 

I  would  beat  that  fat  of  thine,  raised  by  the 
Snatch'd  from  poor  clients'  mouths,  into  a 

jelly : 
I  would,  my  man  of  law,  but  I  am  patient. 
And  would  obey  the  judge. 

Bar.  'Tis  your  best  course. 
•Would  e\'ery  enemy  I  have  would  beat  ma : 
I  would  wish  no  better  action. 

Oct.  'Save  your  lordship. 

Asc.  My  humble  service. 

Jam.  My  good  boy,  how  dost  thou? 
Why  art  thou  call'd  mto  the  court? 

*'  Looks  like  a  proaguing  knave."]  I  never  knew,  nor  am  acquainted  with  this  word ;  Ii 
must  certainly  be,  proggine;  i.  e.  an  hungry,  sci^ping,  hoard ing-up  rascal.  Prog  is  a  cant 
word  for  provisions.  Theobald. 

In  the  song  of  Autolycus,  Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.  sc.  ii.  the  words  pugging  tooth  occur; 
which  both  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warbuiton  alter  to  progging  tooth;  and  Dr. Thiriby 
observed,  that  this  was  the  cant  of  gypsies.  Theobald. 

*'  on  mens'  errands'/or  an  asper.]  An  aspa-  is  a  Turkish  coin,  in  value  about 

three  farthings.  R. 


SCENE  III. 

A  table-book,  two  chairs,  paper,  and 
standish  sel  out. 


'  Enter  Octavio,  Jacintha,  and  Ascanio. 

Oct.  We  cited  to  the  court  I 

Jac.  It  is  my  wonder.  [men, 

Oct.  But  not  our  fear,  Jacintha.    Wealthy 
That  have  estates  to  lose,  whose  conscious 
thoughts  [ror 

Are  full  of  inward  guilt,  may  shake  with  hor- 
To  have  their  actions  sifted,  or  appear 
Before  the  judge:  But  we,  that  know  our- 

seslves 
As  innocent  as  poor,  that  have  no  fleece 
On  which  the  talons  of  the  griping  law     [all 
Can  take  sure  hold,  may  smile  with  scorn  on 
That  can  be  urg'd  against  us. 

Jac.  I  am  confident. 
There  is  no  man  so  covetous,  that  desires 
To  ravish  our  wants  from  us ;  and  less  hope. 
There  can  be  so  much  justice  left  on  earth. 
Though  sued,  and  call'd  upon,  to  ease  us  of 
The  burden  of  our  wrongs.  s. 

Oct.  What  thinks  Ascanio? 
Should  we  be  call'd  in  question,  or  accus'd 
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Enter  Assistant,  Henrique,  Officer,  and 

Witnesses, 
Asc.  I  know  not. 
But  'tis  my  lord  the  assistant's  pleasure 
I  should  attend  here. 
Jam.  He  wilhsoon  resolve  us. 
Offi.  Make  way  there  for  the  judge. 
Jam,  How?  my  kind  brother?        [wards. 
Nay,  then,  His  rank,  there  is  some  vilfany  to- 
Assist.  This  sessions,  purchas'd  at  your  suit, 
don  Henrique,  [inine 

Hath  brought  us  hither,  to  hear  and  deter- 
Of  what  you  can  prefer. 

Hen,  I  do  beseech 
The  honourable  court,  I  may  be  heard 
In  my  advocate. 
Assist.  *Tis  granted. 
Bar.  Hum  I  hum! 
Jam.  Thatprefoce, 
If  left  out  in  a  lawyer,  spoils  the  cause, 
Tho*  ne*er  so  good  and  hoiKst. 

Bar.  If  I  stood  here 
To  plead  in  the  defence  of  an  ill  man. 
Most  equal  judge,  or  to  accuse  the  innocent, 
(To  both  which  I  profess  myself  a  stranger) 
It  would  be  requisite  I  should  deck  my  lan- 

guasce 
With  tropes  and  fibres,  and  all  flourishes 
That  grace  a  rhetorician ;  'tis  confessed. 
Adulterate  metals  need  the  goldsmith's  art 
To  set  'cm  off;  what  in  itself  is  |>erfect 
Contemns  a  borrow'd  gloss.     This  lord,  my 

client. 
Whose  honest  cause,  when  'tis  related  tnily. 
Will  challenge  justice,  finding  in  his  con- 
science ^ 
A  tender  scruple  of  a  fault  long  since 
By  him  committed,  thinks  it  not  sufficient 
To  be  absolv'd  oft  by  his  confessor, 
If  that  in  open  court  he  publish  not 
What  was  so  long  conceaVd. 
Jam.  To  what  tends  this? 
Bar.  In  his  young  years  (it  is  no  miracle 
That  youth  and  heat  of  blood  should  mix  to- 
gether) 
He  look'd  upon  this  woman,  on  whose  face 
The  ruins  yet  remain  of  excellent  form ; 
He  kwk'd  on  her,  and  lov'd  her. 

Jac.  Ye  good  angels. 
What  an  impudence  is  this? 

Bat,  And  us'd  all  means  *  [win  her 

Of  service,  courtship,  presents,  that  might 
To  be  at  his  devotion :  But  in  vain ; 
Her  maiden  fort,  impre^able,  held  out 
Until  he  promis'd  marriage;  and  before 
These  witnesses  a  solemn  contract  pass'd. 
To  take  her  as  his  wife. 
Assist.  Give  them  their  oath. 
JuM.  Th\ey  are  incompetent  witnesses,  his 
own  creatures, 
And  will  swear  any  thing  for  half  a  ryal. 
Offi,  Silence! 
Asnsi.  Proceed. 
Bar.  Upon  this  strong  assurance. 


He  did  enjoy  his  wishes  to  the  full  $ 
Which  satisfied,  and  then,  with  eyes  of  judg- 


ment. 


tjudg- 
[duly 


Hood-wink'd  with  lust  before,  considering 
The  inequality  of  the  match,  he  being 
Nobly  descended  and  allied,  but  she 
Without  a  name,  or  family,  secretly 
He  purchas'd  a  divorce,  to  disannul 
His  former  contract,  marrying  openly 
The  lady  Violante. 

Jac.  As  you  sit  here 
The  deputy  of  the  great  king,  who  is 
The  substitute  of  that  impartial  judge. 
With  whom,  or  wealth,  or  titles,  prevail  no- 
thing. 
Grant  to  a  much-wrong'd  widow,  or  a  wife. 
Your  patience,  with  liberty  to  speak 
In  her  own  causey  and  let  me,  face  to  face 
To  this  bad  man,  deliver  what  he  is : 
And  if  my  wrongs,  with  his  ingratitude  ba- 

lanc'o. 
Move  not  compassion,  let  me  die  unpitied ! 
His  tears,  his  oaths,  his  perjuries,  I  pass  o'erj 
To  think  of  them  is  a  disease;  but  ueath, 
Should  I  repeat  them.     I  dare  not  deny, 
(For  innocence  cannot  justify  what's  false) 
But  all  the  advocate  hath  alledg'd  concerning 
His  falshood,  and  my  shame,  in  my  consent. 
To  be  most  true.    But  now  I  turn  to  thee. 
To  thee,  don  Henrique!  and,  if  impious  acts 
Have  left  thee  blood  enough  to  make  a  blush,  • 
I'llpaint  it  on  thy  cheeks !  Was  not  the  wrong 
Sufficient,  to  defeat  me  of  mine  honour. 
To  leave  me  full  of  sorrow  as  of  want. 
The  witness  of  thy  lust  left  in  my  womb. 
To  testify  thy  falshood,  and  my  shame? 
But,  now  so  many  years  I  had  conceal'd 
Thy  mosl  inhuman  wickedness,  and  won 
This  gentleman  to  hide  it  from  the  world. 
To  father  what  was  thine  (for  yet,  by  Heav'n, 
Though  in  the  city  he  nass'd  for  my  husband. 
He  never  knew  me  as  his'fv'ife). 

AssiH.  'Tis  strange! 
Give  him  an  oath. 

Oct.   I  gladly  swear,  and  truly. 

Jac.  After  all  this,  I  say,  when  I  had  borne 
These  wrongs  with  saint-like  patience,  saw 

another 
Freely  enjoy  what  was  in  justice  mine. 
Yet  still  so  tender  of  thy  rest  and  ouiet, 
I  ne\'er  would  divulge  it,  to  disturb        [ous. 
Thy  peace  at  home ;  yet  thou,  most  barbar- 
To  be  so  careless  of  me,  and  my  fame, 
(For  all  respect  of  thine,  in  the  first  step 
To  thy  base  lust,  was  lost)  in  open  court 
To  publish  my  disgrace;  and,  on  record. 
To  write  me  up  an  easy-yielding  wanton, 
I  think,  can  find  no  precedent!  In  my  Ex- 
tremes, 
One  comfort  yet  is  left,  that  though  the  law 
Divorce  me  from  thy  bed,  and  make  free  way 
To  the  unjust  embraces  of  another. 
It  cannot  yet  denj  that  this  my  son 
(Look  up,  Ascanio,  since  it  is  com«  out) 
Is  thy  legitimate  heir. 
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Jam,  Confederacy! 
A  trick,  my  lord,  to  cheat  me!  Ere  you  give 
Your  sentence,  grant  me  hearing. 

Assist,  New  chimeras? 

Jam.  I  am,  my  lord,  since  he  is  without 
issue. 
Or  hope  of  any,  his  undoubted  heir: 
And  tnif ,  forg'd  by  the  advocate,  to  defeat  me 
Of  what  the  laws  of  Spain  confer  upon  me, 
A  mere  imposture,  anci  conspiracy 
Against  my  future  fortunes. 

Assist,  You  are  too  bold. 
Speak  to  the  cause,  don  Henrique. 

Hen,  T  confess  [honour) 

(Tho*  the  acknowledgment  must  wound  my 
That  all  the  court  hath  heard  touching  this 

cause. 
Or  with  me,  or  against  me,  is  most  true; 
The  latter  part,  my  brother  urg'd,  excepted. 
For  what  1  now  do  is  not  out  of  spleen. 
As  he  pretends,  but  from  remorse  of  con- 
science, 
And  to  repair  the  wrong  that  I  have  done 
To  this  poor  woman :  And  1  beseech  your 

lordship 
To  think,  I  have  not  so  far  lost  my  reason. 
To  bring  into  my  family,  to  succeed  me. 
The  stranger  issue  of  another's  bed." 
By  proof,  this  is  my  son ;  I  challenge  him. 
Accept  him,  and  acknowledge  him,  and  de- 
sire,     ^ 
By  a  definitive  sentence  of  the  court, 
He  inay  be  so  recorded ;  and  full  pow*r 
To  me,  to  take  him  home.  \ 

Jac.  A  second  rape 
To  the  poor  remnant  of  content  that's  left  me. 
If  this  be  granted ;  and  all  my  former  wrongs 
Were  but  beginnings  to  my  miseries. 
But  this  the  height  of  all !  Kather  than  part 
With  my  Ascanio,  I'll  deny  my  oath. 
Profess  mj^seV  a  strumpet,  and  endure 
What  punishgient  soe  er  the  court  decrees 
Against  a  wretch  that  hath  forsworn  herself. 
Or  play'd  the  inipudenf  whore! 

Assist.  This  tastes  of  passion. 
And  that  must  not  divert  the  course  of  justice. 
Don  Henrique,  take  your  son,  with  this  con- 
dition, [birth ; 
You  give  him  maintenance  as  becomes  his 
And  It  will  stand  with  your  honour  to  do 
something  [thing. 
For  this  wrong'd  woman :  I  will  compel  no- 
But  leave  it  to  your  will.  Break  up  the  court! 
It  is  in  vain  to  move  me;  my  doom's  pass'd. 
And  cannot  be  revok'd.  [^Exit. 

Hen.  There's  your  reward. 

Bar,  More  causes,  and  such  fees.    Now  to 


my  wife; 
I  have  too  long  been  absent, 
lordship. 


Health  to  your 
[^xit. 


Asc.  You  all  look  strangely,  and,  I  fear^ 
believe 
This  unexpected  fortune  makes  me  proud; 
Indeed,  it  does  not:  I  shall  ever  pay  yoa 
The  duty  of  a  son,  and  honour  you 
Next  to  my  father.     Good  my  lord,  for  yet 
I  dare  not  call  you  uncle,  be  not  sad : 
I  never  shall  ior^X  those  noble  favours 
You  did  me,  bemg  a  stranger;  and  if  ever 
I  live  to  be  the  master  of  a  fortune. 
You  shall  command  it. 

Jam.  Since  it  was  determined 
I  should  be  cozen'd,  1  am  glad  the  profit 
Shall  fall  on  thee.     I  am  too  tough  to  melt ; 
But  something  I  will  do. 

Hen.  'Pray  you,  take  leave  [busband 

O'  your  steward,  gentle  brother,  the  good 
That  takes  up  all  for  you. 

Jam.  Very  well,  mock  on  I 
It  is  your  turn :  I  may  have  mine.        {Exit, 

Oct.  But  do  not 
Forget  us,  dear  Ascanio. 

Asc.  Do  not  fear  it : 
I  every  day  will  see  you ;  every  hour 
Remember  you  in  my  pray'rs. 

Jac.  My  grief's  too  great 
To  be  exprc8s*d  in  words! 

Hen.  Take  that,  aod  leave  us; 

[Giues  money  to  Jac. 
Leave  us  without  reply.     Nay,  come  back, 
sirrah ;   {Exit,  Jac.  Asc.  offers  to  follow. 
And  study  to  forget  such  things  as  these. 
As  are  not  worth  the  knowledge. 

Asc.  Oh,  good  Sir, 
These  are  bad  principles ! 

Hen.  Such  as  you  must  learn 
Now  you  are  mine  j  for  wealth  and  poverty 
Can  hold  no  friendship :  And  what  is  my  will 
You  must  observe  and  do,  tho'  good  or  ill. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Bartolus. 

Bar,  Where  is  my  wife?  'Fore  Heav'n,  I 

have  done  wonders. 
Done  mighty  things  to-day.    My  Amaranta! 
My  heart  rejoices  at  my  wealthy  gleanings. 
A  rich  litigious  lord  I  love  to  follow, 
A  lord  that  builds  his  happiness  on  brawlings: 
Oh,  'tis  a  blessed  thine  to  have  rich  clients. 
Why,  wife,  I  say!  How  fares  my  studioui 

pupil  ? 
Hard  at  it  still  ?  You  are  too  violent; 
All  things  must  have  their  rests,  they  wiH 

not  last  else ; 
Come  out  and  breathe.  fn**; 

Lean,  (within)  I  do  beseech  youj  paidoo 
I  am  deeply  in  a  sweet  point.  Sir. 
Bar.  I'lJ  instruct  you ; 


**  The  stranger— uirwr  of  another's  bed.']  It  is  very  frequent  both  with  Shakespeare  and 
our  Poets  to  use  the  substantive  5/r«w^£'r  adjective! y,  prefixed  to  another  substantive:  In  the 
acceptation  of,  foreign.    In  confirmation  of  which  it  would  be  needless  to  amass  instances. 

Theobald 
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(Enter  AmaraniaJ 

I  say»  take  breath ;  seek  health  first,  then  your 

study. 
Ohj  my  sweet  soul,  I  have  brought  thee  gpld- 
en  birds  home,  [wonders ! 

Birds  in  abundance:    I  have  done  strange 
Tliere's  more  a-hatching  too. 

Ama.  Have  you  done  good,  husband  ? 
Then  *tb  a  good  day  spent. 

Bar.  Good  enough,  chicken. 

I  have  spread  the  nets  of  the  law  to  catch 

rich  booties,  [pupil. 

And  thc^  come  fluttering  in.    How  does  my 

My  modest  thing?  Hast  thou  yet  spoken  to 

him  ?  [see  him ; 

Ama.  As  I  pass*d  by  his  chamber,  I  might 

But  he's  so  bookish — — 

Bar,  And  so  bashiiil  too;  [there. 

I*  &tth,  he  is,  before  he*U  speak,  he'll  starve 
Ama.  I  pity  him  a  little. 
Bar.  So  do  I  too. 
Ama.  And  if  he  please  to  take  the  air  o'th* 

gardens,  [not 

Or  walk  i*  th*   inward  rooms,,  so  he  molest 

Bar.  He  shall  not  trouble  thee;  he  dare 

not  speak  to  thee.  [a  game,  wife ; 

Bring  out  the  chess-board  I  Come,  let's  have 

(Enter  Moor,  with  a  cheis-loard.) 

I'll  try  your  mastery;  you  say  you*re  cunning. 
Ama.  As  learned  as  you  are.  Sir,  I  sh  J] 
beat  you. 

Enter  Leandro. 

Bar.  Here  he  steals  out;  put  him  not  out 

of  countenance;  [else. 

Prithee,  look  another  way,  he  will  be  gone 

Walk  and  refresh  yourself;  I'll  be  with  you 

presently.  [Pioy  at  chess. 

Lean.  I'll  take  the  air  a  little. 

Bar.  Twill  be  healthful. 

Ama.  Will^rou  be  there?  Then,  here.  Til 

spare  you  that  man.  [mate  fitting. 

Lean.  'Would  1  were  so  near  too,  and  a 

Ama.  What  think  you.  Sir,  to  this?  Have 

at  your  knight  now. 
Bar.  'Twas  subtly  play'd.    Your  queen  lies 
at  my  service. 
Prithee,  look  off,  he  is  ready  to  pop  in  again ; 
Look  off,  I  say;  dost  thou  not  see  how  lie 
Ama.  I  do  not  blast  him.  [blushes  ? 

Lean.  But  you  do,  and  bum  too! 
What  killing  looks  she  steals? 
Bar.  I  have  you  now  close ; 
Now  for  a  mate.  [have  her. 

Lean.  You  are  a  blessed  man,  that  may  so 
Ob!  that  I  might  play  with  her! 

[Knock  within 
Bar.  Who's  there?  I  come.    You  cannot 
scape  me  now,  wife. 
I  ciMne,  I  come.  [Knock. 

Lean,  Most  blessed  hand,  that  calls  him. 
Bar.  Play  quicEly,  wife. 
Ama.  'Pray  ye,  give  leave  to  think,  Sir, 


Enter  Moor. 

Moor.  An  honest  neighbour  that  dwelb 

hard  by.  Sir,  [business. 

Would  fain  speak  with  your  worship  about 

Lean.  The  devil  blow  nim  off. 

Bar.  Play. 

Ama.  I  will  study: 
For  if  you  beat  me  thus,  you  will  Itlll  laugh 
at  me.  [Knock. 

Bar.  He  knocks  again;  I  cannot  stay.  Le- 
'Pray  thee  come  near.  [andro. 

Lean.  I  am  well.  Sir,  here. 

Bar.  Come  hither : 
Be  not  afraid,  but  come. 

Ama.  Here's  none  will  bite.  Sir. 

Lean.  God  forbid,  lady ! 

Ama.  'Pray,  come  nearer. 

Lean.  Yes,  forsooth.         [they  stand  here. 

Bar.  'Prithee  observe  these  men,  just  as 
And  see  this  lady  do  not  alter  'em ; 
And  be  not  partial,  pupil. 

Lean.  No,  indeed,  air. 

Bar.  Let  her  not  move  a  pawn ;  I'll  com^ 
back  presently. 
Nay,  you  shall  know  I  am  a  conqueror.  ' 
Have  an  eye,  pupil !  [Exit. 

Ama.  Can  you  play  at  chess.  Sir? 

Lean.  A  little,  lady. 

Ama.  But  you  cannot  tell  me  [too? 

How  to  avoid  this  mate,  and  win  the  game 

(H*  has  noble  eyes!)  You  dare  not  friend  me 

so  far?  [pow'r,  lady. 

Lean.  1  dare  do  any  thing  that's  in  man's 
To  be  a  friend  to  such  a  noble  beauty. 

Ama.  This  is  no  lawyer's  language!  I  pray 
you  tell  me  [round) 

Whither  may  I  remove  (you  see  I  am  set 
T*  avoid  my  husband  ? 

Lean.  I  shall  tell  you  happily; 
But  happily  you  will  not  be  instructed. 

Ama.  Yes,  and  I'll  thank  youHoo ;  shall  I 
move  this  man?  [serve  you. 

Lean.  Those  are  unseemly :  Move  one  can 
Can  honour  you,  can  love  you. 

Ama.  'Pray  you  tell  quickly; 
He  will  return,  and  then 

Lean.  I'll  tell  you  instantly:  [you; 

Move  me,  and  1*11  move  any  way  to  serve 
Move  yonr  heart  this  way,  lady. 

Ama.  How? 

Lean.  'Pray  you,  hear  nie.  [ous; 

Behold  the  spoil  of  love,  when  he's  impcri- 
Behold  the  slave  of  love ! 

Ama.  Move  my  queen  this  way? 
(Sure  he's  some  worthy  man)  Then,  if  he 

hedge  me, 
Or  here  to  open  him 

Lean.  Do  but  behold  me;    , 
If  there  be  pity  in  you,  do  but  view  me! 
But  view  the  misery  I  have  unJertakcn 
For  you,  the  jKivcrty 

Ama.  He  will  come  presently,  [took  here. 
Now  play  your  best,  Sir:  Tlio'  i  lose  this 
Yet  I  get  liberty. 
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Lean,  Til  wtxtt  your  fair  hand. 
And  waror  it  with  a  hundred,  hundred  klsse&! 
The  god  of  love  warm  your  desires  but  equal ! 
That  shall  play  my  game  now. 

Ama*  What  do  you  mean.  Sir? 

Why  do  vou  stop  me? 

Lean,  That  you  may  intend  me.    Tuse  it. 
The  time  has  blest  i^s  both:  Lme  bids  us 
1  am  a  gentleman  nooly  descended. 
Young  to  invite  you^  love,  rich  to  maintain  it. 
I  bring  a  whole  heart  to  you ;  thus  I  f^ive  it. 
And  to  those  burning  altars  thus  I  offer. 
And  thus,  divine  lips,  where  perpetual  spring 
grows — 

Ama.  Take  that;  you  are  too  saucy ! 

[Strikes  him  with  ike  chess-board,  and 
throws  down  the  men. 

Lean.  How,  proud  lady? 
Strike  my  deserts? 

Ama.  1  was  to  blame. 

Enter  Barlolus, 

Bar.  What,  wife,  there! 
Heav*n  keep  my  house  from  thieves ! 

Lean.  I  am  wretched ! 
Opened,  discovered,  lost  to  all  my  wishes! 
I  shall  be  hooted  at. 

Bar.  What  noise  was  this,  wife  ? 
Why  dost  thou  smile  ? 

Lean.  This  proud  thing  will  betray  me. 

Bar.  Why  these  lie  here?    What  anger, 

Ama,  Why,  none  Sir,  Fdear  ? 

Only  a  chance ;  your  pupil  said  he  play'd  well. 
Ana  so,  indeed ,  he  does ;  he  undertook  for  you. 
Because  I  would  not  sit  so  long  time  idle : 
I  made  my  liberty,  avoided  your  mate. 
And  he  again  as  cunningly  endangered  me; 


Indeed,  he  put  me  strangely  to't    When  pre- 
sently, fbush  too, 
Hearing  you  come,  and  having  broite  his  am- 
Havinfl;  the  second  time  brought  off  my  queen 

fair, 
I  rose  o*  th*  sudden  smilingly  to  shew  yoa  ; 
My  apron  caught  the  chess-board  and  the 
And  tnere  the  noise  was.  [men. 

Bar.  Thou  art  grown  a  master; 
For  all  this  I  shall  beat  you. 

Lean.  Or  I  you,  lawyer;  [swer. 

For  now  I  love  her  more !  Twas  a  neat  an- 
And  by  it  hangs  a  mighty  hope;  I  thank  her; 
She  gave  my  pate  a  sound  knock,  that  it  rings 

yet. 
But  you  shall  have  a  sounder  if  I  live,  lawyer'. 
My  heart  akes  yet :  I  would  not  be  in  that 

fear [sometimes. 

Bar.  I  am  glad  you  are  a  gamester.  Sir; 
For  recreation,  we  two  shall  fight  hard  at  it. 
Ama.  He  will  prove  too  hara  for  me. 
Lean.  I  hope  he  shall  do ; 
But  your  chess-board  is  too  hard  for  my  head; 
line  that,  good  lady. 
Bar.  I  have  been  atoning  two  most  wrang- 
ling neighbours; 
They  had  no  money,  therefore  I  made  even. 
Come,  let*s  go  in  and  eat;  truly,  Fm  hunj^ry. 
Lean.  I  have  eaten  already ;  I  must  entreat 
yourpardon.  fat  supper. 
Bar.  Yjo  as  you  please,  we  shall  expect  v' 
He  has  got  a  little  heart  now ;  it  seems  hand- 
somely,                                [look  to  yoa. 
Ama.  You'll  get  no  little  head,  if  I  ckm'l 
Lean.  If  ever  I  catch  thee  again,  thou  va- 
nity  

Ama.  I  was  to  blame  to  be  so  rash  ;  I'am 
sorry!  [£jrf. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  don  Henrique,  Plolante,  and  Ascanio, 
//e».  TJEAR  but  my  reasons  ! 

•■•-■•     Fio.  Oh,  my  patience!  hear*em! 
Can  cunning  falshood  colour  an  excuse 
With  any  seeming  shape  of  borrow'd  truth, 
T  extenuate  this  wilful  wrong,  not  error?** 

Hen.  You  gave  consent,  that,  to  defeat  my 
I  should  take  any  course.  [brother, 

Fio.  But  not  to  make 
Tliecure  more  loatjjsomethan  the  foul  disease. 
Was' t  not  enough  you  took  me  to  your  bed. 


Tir*d  with  loose  dalliance,  and  with  empty 

veins. 
All  those  abilities  spent  before  and  wasted. 
That  could  confer  tne  name  of  mother  on  me. 
But  that  (to  perfect  my  account  of  sorrow 
For  my  long  barrenness)  you  must  heighten  it 
By  shewing  to  my  face,  that  you  were  fruitful, 
Hugff'd  in  the  base  embraces  of  another? 
If  solitude,  that  dwelt  beneath  my  roof. 
And  want  of  children,  was  a  torment  to  me. 
What  end  of  my  vexation,  to  behold 
A  bastard  to  upbraid  me  with  my  wants. 
And  hear  the  name  of  father  paiil  to  you. 


^Extenuate  this  woful  wron^,  not  error?}  The  jjoets  are  robb'd,  I  dare  say,  of  the  anti- 
thesis here  required  to  support  the  vivacity  of  their  meaning.  Henrique  has  most  plainly  been 
excusing  his  conduct,  and  calling  the  steps  he  has  taken  erroneous :  Ujwn  which  Violante 
would  say.  Do  you  think  to  colour  out  an  excuse  ici/h  cunnitif^  falshood,  and  extenuate  the 
gitiit  of  your  proceedings  hy  cilung  that  error,  7vhtc/i  is  a  wilful  wrong?  And  to  this  teuour  I 
nave  ventured  to  amend  the  tc\:.  •       Theoiald. 
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Yet  know  myself  no  mother  ?  What  can  you 
say?^^  [pardon? 

Hen.  Shall  I  confess  my  fault,  and  ask  your 
Will  that  content  you  ?  rpardon  ? 

Fio.  If  it  could  make  void         [Henrique, 
What  is  confirmed  in  court.     No,  no,  don 
You  shall  know,  that  I  find  myself  abusM ; 
And  add  to  that,  I  have  a  woman's  anger ; 
And,  while  I  look  upon  this  basilisk. 
Whose  envious**  eyes  have  blasted  all  my 

comforts. 
Rest  confident,  I'll  study  my  dark  ends. 
And  not  your  pleasures. 

Asc.  Noble  lady,  hear  me ; 
Not  as  my  father'^  son,  but  as  vour  servant. 
Vouchsafe  to  hear  mc ;  for  such  in  my  duty 
1  ever  will  appear :  And  far  be  it  from 
My  poor  ambition  ever  to  look  on  you. 
But  with  that  reverence  which  a  slave  stands 

bound 
To  pay  a  worthy  mistress.    I  have  heard 
That   dames  of  highest  place,   nay  queens 

themselves. 
Disdain  not  jo  be  serv'd  by  such  as  are 
Of  meanest  birth;  and  1  snail  Jbe  most  happy. 
To  be  employed  when  you  please  to  command 

me. 
Even  in  the  coarsest  office?  As  your  pagje 
I  can  wait  on  your  trencher,  fill  your  wme. 
Cany  your  pantofles,  and  be  sometimes  bless'd 
Id  all  numility  to  touch  your  feet : 
Or  if  that  you  esteem  that  too  much  grace, 
I  can  run  oy  your  coach,  observe  your  looks. 
And  hope  to  gain  a  fortune  by  my  service. 
With  your  ojwyd  favour;  which  now,  as  a  son, 
I  dare  not  challenge. 

Fio.  As  a  son? 

Asc,  Forgive  me? 
1  will  foi^^  the  name;  let  it  be  death 
For  me  to  call  you  mother. 

Vio.  Still  upbraided? 

Hen,  No  way  left  t'  appease  you? 

Vic.  None.    Now  hear  me ; 
Hear  what  I  vow  before  the  face  of  Heav'n, 
And,  if  I  break  it,  all  plagues  in  this  life. 
And  those  Uiat  after  death  are  feared,  foil  on 

me  I 
While  that  this  bastard  stays  under  my  roof. 
Look  for  no  peace  at  home,  for  I  renounce 
All  offices  ot  a  wife. 


Hen.  What  afia  I  fall'n  to  ? 

Fio.  I  will  not  eat,  nor  sleep  with  you ; 
and  those  hours  [health 

Which  I  should  spend  in  prayers  for  your 
Shall  be  employed  in  curses ! 

Hen.  Terrible!  [you 

Fio.  All  the  day  long,  I'll  be  as  tedious  to 
As  lingering  fevers,  and  Til  watch  the  nights. 
To  ring  aloud  your  shame,  and  break  your 

sleeps; 
Or,  if  you  do  but  slumber,  1*11  appear 
I'th'  shape  of  all  my  wrongs,  ana  like  a  fury 
Fright  you  to  madness :  And,  if  all  this  fail 
To  work  out  my  revenge,  I've  friends  and 

kinsmen, 
That  will  not  sit  down  tame  with  the  disgrace 
That's  offer'd  to  our  noble  family 
In  what  I  suffer. 

Hen.  How  am  I  divided 
Between  the  duties  I  owe  as  a  husband. 
And  piety  of  a  parent? 

Asc.  lam  taught.  Sir, 
By  the  instinct  of  nature,  that  obedience 
Which  bids  me  to  prefer  your  peace  of  mind 
Before  those  pleasures  that  are  dearest  to  me : 
Be  wholly  hers,  my  lord ;  I  quit  all  parts 
That  I  may  challenge.     May  you  grow  old 

together. 
And  no  distaste  e'er  find  you ;  and  before 
The  characters  of  a^  are  printed  on  you. 
May  you  see  many  images  of  yourselves. 
Though  I,  like  some  false  glass,  that^s  never 

look'd  in. 
Am  cast  aside  and  broken !  From  this  hour. 
Unless  invited,  which  I  dare  not  hope  for, 
I  never  will  set  my  forbidden  feet 
Oyer  your  threshold ;  only  give  me  leave. 
Though  cast  off  to  the  world,  to  mention  you 
In  my  devotions,  it  is  all  1  sue  for; 
And  so  I  take  my  last  leave ! 

Hen.  Though  I  am 
Devoted  to  a  wife,  nay  almost  sold 
A  slave  to  serve  her  pleasures,  yet  I  cannot 
So  part  with  all  humanity,  but  I  must 
Shew  something  of  a  father ;  thou  shalt  not  go 
Unfurnish'd  and  unfriended  too :  Take  that 
To  guard  thee  from  necessities.    May  thy 

goodness 
Meet  many  favours,  and  thine  innocence 
Deserve  to  be  the  heir  *7  of  greater  fortunes 


*5  fFhai  can  I  say  ?]  The  answer  plainly  shews  that  it  should  be  you.  Seward. 

»•  fFhose  envious  eyes."]  For  envious,  Mr.  Seward  substitutes  venomous -y  but  we  see  no  need 
of  alteration,  envious  l^eing  both  sense  and  poetry. 

»7 and  Ikine  innocence 

Deserve  io  be  the  heir."}  Ascanio  has  shew'd  so  many  instances  of  innocence,  that  the 
occasion  here  seems  only  to  require  a  prayer  that  his  innocence  may  be  rewarded.  It  should 
«eem  therefore  that  either  the  word  deserve  should  be  chang'd  to  arrive,  or  the  whole  be  turn  d 
into  an  affirmation,  as  I  have  ventured  to  make  it.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

•  may  thy  goodness 


Meet  many  favours,  for  thine  innocence 
Deserves  to  be  the  heir,  &c. 


which 
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Than  thou  wert  bom  to !  Scorn  me  not,  Vio- 

hmte ; 
This  banishment  is  a  kind  of  civil  death ; 
And  now,  as  it  were  at  his  funeral, 
To  shed  a  tear  or  two  is  not  unmanly; 
And  so,  farewell  for  ever !  One  word  more ; 
Though  I  must  never  see  thee,  my  Ascanio, 
When  this  is  spent,  for  so  the  judge  decreed. 
Send  to  me  for  Mipi  1  y.    Are  you  pTeas'd  now ? 
\_£xii  Ascanio. 

Fio,  Yes;  I  have  cause,  to  see  you  howl 
and  blubber 
At  th*  parting  of  my  torment,  and  your  shame. 
•Tis  well !  proceed ;  supply  his  wants ;  do,  do  1 
Let  the  great  dow*  r  1  brought,  serve  to  maintain 
Your  bastard's  riots;  send  my  clothes  and 
jewels  [his  mother : 

T*  your  old  acquaintance,  your  dear  dame. 
Now  you  begin  to  melt,  I  l^now  'twill  follow. 

Hen,  Is  all  I  do  misconstrued? 

Vio.  I  will  take 
A  course  to  right  myself,  a  speeding  one; 
By  the  bless'd  saints,  I  will  I  If  I  prove  cruel, 
Tne  shame  to  see  thy  foolish  pity,  taught  me 
To  lose  my  natural  softness.     Keep  off  from 

me! 
Thy  flatteries  are  infectious,  and  I'll  flee  thee 
As  I  would  do  a  leper. 

Hen.  Let  not  fury  [ture ; 

Transport  you  so;  you  know  I  am  your  crea- 
AU  love,  but  to  yourself,  with  him,  hath  left 
I'll  join  with  you  in  any  thing.  [me. 

f^io.  In  vain ;  [partners. 

I'll  take  mine  own  ways,  and  will  have  no 

Hen,  I  will  not  cross  you. 

Vio.  Do  not!  They  shall  find, 
That,  to  a  woman  of  her  hopes  be^il'd, 
A  viper  trod  on,  or  an  aspick,  's  mild. 

[[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  11. 

Enter  Lopez,  Milanes,  and  Arsenio, 

Lop.  Sits  the  game  there-?  I  have  you.    By 
I  love  Leandro  tor't.  [mine  or^ler, 

Jlft7.  But  you  must  shew  it 
In  lending  him  your  help,  to  gain  him  means 
And  opportunity.  % 

Lop.  He  shall  want  nothing. 
I  know  my  advocate  to  a  hair,  and  what 
Will  fetch  him  from  his  pray'rs,  if  he  use  any. 
I  am  honey'd  with  the  project!  I  would  have 
For  a  most  precious  beast.  [him  horn'd 

Arsi  But  you  lose  time. 

Lop.  I  am  gone.    Instruct  you  Diego;  you 
will  Bnd  nim 
A  sharp  and  subtle  knave ;  give  him  but  hints. 
And  he  will  amplify.    See  all  things  rea(W. 
I'll  fetch  him  with  a  vengeance!  [Exit. 

Ars.  If  he  fail  now. 

We'll  give  him  over  too. 


Mil.  Tush,  he  b  flesh'd,  [credit. 

And  knows  wh^t  vein  to  strike  for  his  own 

Art.  All  things  are  ready. 

Mil.  Then  we  shall  have  a  merry  scene, 

ne'er  fear  it.  (Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Amaranta,  toith  a  note,  and  Moor. 
Amar.  Is  thy  master  gone  out? 
Moor.  Even  now ;  the  Curate  fetch'd  him, 
About  a  serious  business,  as  it  seem'd. 
For  he  snatch'd  up  his  cloak,  and  brush'd  hU 

hat  straight. 

Set  his  band  handsomely,  and  out  he  zailop'd. 

Ama.  'Tis  well,  'tis  very  well;   he  wcoi 

out,  Egla, 

As  luckily  as  one  would  say,  '  go^  husband!' 

He  was  call'd   by  providence.     Fling  ihis 

short  paper 
Into  Leandro's  cell,  and  waken  him; 
He  is  monstrous  vcx'd,  and  musty,  at  my 

chess-play ; 
But  this  shall  supple  him,  when  he  has  read  it 
Take  your  own  recreation  for  two  hours. 
And  hinder  nothinz. 

Moor.  If  I  do.  111  hang  for't.        {_Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
Enter  Octavio  and  Jacintha. 

Oct.  If  that  you  lov'd  Ascanio  for  himtelfr 
And  not  your  private  ends,  you  rather  should 
Bless  the  fair  opportunity,  that  restores  him 
To  his  birth-rigtit,  and  tlie  honours  he  was 

born  to. 
Than  grieve  at  his  good  fortune. 

Jac.  Grieve,  Octavio? 
I  would  resign  my  essence,  that  he  were 
As  happy  as  my  love  could  fashion  him. 
Though  every  blessing  that  should  fall  on  him 
Might  prove  a  curse  to  me !  My  sorrow  spring 
Out  of  my  fear  and  doubt  he  is  not  safe. 
I  am  acquainted  with  don  Henrioue's  nature, 
And  I  have  heard  too  much  the  heiy  temper 
Of  madam  Violante:  Can  you  think 
That  she,  that  almost  is  at  war  with  Hcrr'n 
For  being  barren,  will  with  equal  eyes 
Behold  a  son  of  mine? 

Oct.  His  father's  care. 
That,  for  the  want  of  issue,  took  him  home, 
Though  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  fame, 
Will  look  unto  his  own  safety. 

Jac.  Stepmothers 
Have  many  eyes,  to  find  a  way  to  mischief. 
Though  bhndf  to  goodness. 

Enter  Jamie  and^  Ascanio. 

Oct.  Here  comes  don  Jamie, 
And  with  him  our  Ascanio. 
Jam.  Good  youth,  leave  me; 


which  alterations  surely  are  unnecessary;  the  mcaninjr  J«ing  obviously,  *  May  )'our  goodiic<» 
*  be  rewarded,  and  a  continuance  in  your  present  innocent  state  reader  you  dcscnir.g  of  greater 
'  fortunes  than  your  birth  entitles  you  to.* 
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I  know  thou  art  forbid  my  company. 
And,  only  to  be  seen  with  me,  will  call  on 
Thy  father's  anjger. 

Asc.  Sir,  if  that  to  serve  you 
Could  lose  me  any  thing,  as  indeed  it  cannot, 
I  still  would  follow  you.     Alas,  I  was  born 
To  do  you  hurt,  but  not  to  help  myself! 
I  was,  for  some  particular  end,  took  home. 
But  am  cast  off  a^ain. 

Jam.  Is*t  possible  ?  [wife, 

Asc.  The  lady,  whom  my  father  calls  his 
Abhors  my  sight,  is  sick  of  nie,  and  £brcM  him 
To  turn  me  out  of  doors. 

Jac.  By  my  best  hopes, 
1  thank  her  cruelty ;  for  it  comes  near 
A  saving  charity ! 

Asc.  1  am  only  happy 
That  yet  1  can  relieve  you;  *pray  you,  share! 
My  father's  wondrous  kind,  and  promises 
That  I  should  be  supplied  *.  But  sure  the  lady 
Is  a  malicious  woman,  and  I  fear 
Means  me  no  good. 

Enter  Servant. 

Jam.  I  am  turned  a  stone  with  wonder. 
And  know  not  what  to  think. 

Ser.  From  my  lady. 
Your  private  ear,  ana  this— - 

Jam.  New  miracles?  [fortune, 

Ser.  She  says,  if  you  dare  make  yourself  a 
She  will  propose  the  means.    My  lord  Don 

Henrique 
Is  now  from  home,  and  she  alone  expects  you : 
If  you  dare  trust  her,  so  ;  if  not,  despair  of 
A  second  offer.  [£!«/. 

Jam,  Though  there  were  an  ambush 
Laid  for  my  life,  I'll  on,  and  sound  this  secret. 
Retire  thee,  my  Ascanio,  with  thy  mother ; 
Bat  stir  not  forth ;  some  great  design's  on  foot. 
Fall  what  can  fall,  if,  ^ere  the  sun  be  set, 
I  see  you  not,  give  me  for  dead. 

Asc.  We  will  expect  >ou, 
And  those  bless'd  ar|i!,els  that  love  enodness 
guard  you!  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Lopez  and  Bartolus. 

Bar.  Is't  possible  he  shoidd  be  rich  ? 

Lop. '  Most  possible  \  [gettings. 

He  hath  been  long,  though  he'd  but  little 
Drawing  together.  Sir. 

Bar.  Accounted  a  poor  sexton ; 
Honest,  poor  Diego. 

Lop.  I  assure  you>  a  close  fdlow ; 
Both  close  and  scraping,  and  that  fills,  the 
bags.  Sir. 

Bar.  A  notable  good-fellow  too.*' 

iop.  Sometimes,  Sir;  ^ 

When  he  hop'd  to  drink  a  man  into  a  surfeit. 
That  he  might  gain  by  his  grave. 

Bar,  So  many  thousands? 


Xo/>.  Heav'n  knows  what. 

Bar,  *Tis  strange, 
'Tis  very  ^trance.    But,  we  see,  by  endeavour, 
Afid  honest  labour 

Lop.  Milo,  by  continuance,  [reverence) 
Grew,  from  a  silly  calf  (with  your  worship's 
To  carry  a  bull.     From  a  penny  to  a  pound. 

Sir, 
And  from  a  pound  to  many:  'Tis  the  progress. 

Bar.  You  say  true;  but  he  lov'cl  to  feed 
And  that,  methinks [well  also. 

Lop.  From  another  man  s  trencher.  Sir, 

And  there  he  found  it  teason'd  with  small 

charge;  [devour  you 

There  he  would  play  the  tyrant,  and  would 

More  than  the  graves  he  made:  At  home  he 

liv'd 
Like  a  cameleon,  suck'd  the  air  of  misery, 

\Table  set  out,  standish,  paper,  and  stools. 
And  crew  fiit  by  the  brewis  of  an  egg-shell; 
Would  smell  a  cook's-shop,  and  go  home  aiui 

surfeit, 
And  be  a  month  in  fasting  out  that  fever. 

Bar,  These  are  good  symptoms.    Does  he 
lie  so  sick,  say  you? 

Lop.  Oh,  very  sick. 

Bar.  And  chosen  me  executor? 

Lop.  Only  your  worship. 

Bar.  No  hope  of  his  amendment? 

Lop,  None,  that  we  find. 

Bar.  He  hath  no  kinsmen  neither? 

Lop.  'Truth,  very  few. 

Bar.  His  mind  will  be  the  quieter. 
What  doctors  has  he  ? 

Lop.  There's  none.  Sir,  he  believes  in. 

Bar.  Ttiey  are  but  needless  things,  in  such 
extremities. 
Who  draws  the  good  man's  will  ? 

Lop.  Marry  that  do  I,  Sir; 
And  to  my  grief. 

Bar.  Grief  will  do  little  now.  Sir ; 
Draw  it  to  your  comfort,  friend,  and  as  I 
counsel  you.  [ways. 

An  honest  man;  but  such  men  live  not  al- 
Who  are  about  him? 

Lop.  Many,  now  he  is  passing. 
That  woi:i]d  pretend  t*  his  love^  yes,  and  some 
gentlemen  -  [kindred ; 

That  would  fain  counsel  him,  and  oe  of  his 
Rich  men  can  want  no  heirs.  Sir. 

i^ar.  They  do  ill. 
Indeed  they  do,  to  trouble  him;  ve^^U,  Sir. 
But  we  shall  take  a  care. 

Enter,  with  Diego  in  a  led,  Mxlanis,  Arte- 
nio,  and  Parishioners. 

^ .    Lop,  Will  you  come  near,  Sir  ? 
'Pray  you  bring  him  out.     Now  you  may  see 

in  what  state 

Give  him  fresh  air. 

Bar.  I  am  sorry,  neighbour  Diego, 
To  find  you  in  so  weak  a  state. 


»'  A  notable  Good-fellow  too."]  Good-fellow,  in  this  place,  means  a  loon  companion,  a 
hottle-friend,  as  the  answer  demonstrates. 
Vql.  I.  Si  (I 
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Die.  You*re  welcome^ 
But  I  am  fleeting,  Sir. 

Bar.  Methinks  he  looks  well ;     [chearful. 
His  colour  fresh,  and  strong;    his  eyes  are 

Lop.  A  glimmering  before  death ;    tis  no- 
thing else.  Sir.  [do  you  note  that  ? 
Do  you  see  how  he  fumbles  with  the  sheet?** 

Jjie.  My  learned  Sir^  'pray  you  sit.    I  am 
bold  to  send  for  you. 
To  take  a  care  of  what  I  leave. 

Lop.  Do  you  hear  that  ? 

Jrs,  Play  the  knave  finely!  "J 

Die,  So  I  will,  I  warrant  yoa,      >Jpart, 
And  carefully.  ^     J 

Bar.  *Pray  ye  do  not  trouble  him ; 
You  see  he's  weak,  and  has  a  wandering  fancy. 

Die.  My  honest  neighbours,  weep  not;  I 
must  leave  ye, 
I  cannot  always  liear  ye  company. 
We  must  drop  still  j  there  is  no  remedy, 
•pray  ye,  master  Curate,  will  you  write  my 

testament. 
And  write  it  largely,  it  may  be  remember'd  ? 
And  be  witness  to  my  legacies,  cood  gentlemen. 
Your  worship  I  do  make  my  lull  executor ; 

[To  Bartolus. 
You  are  a  man  of  wit  and  understanding. 
Give  me  a  cup  of  wine  to  raise  my  spirits. 
For  I  speak  low.  I  would,  before  these  neigh- 
bours, [cuted. 
Have  you  to  swear,  Sir,  that  you'll  see  it  exe- 
And  what  I  give  let  equally  lie  rendered. 
For  my  souVs  health. 

Bar.  I  vow  it  truly,  neighbours ; 
Let  not  that  trouble  you ;  before  all  these. 
Once  more  I  give  my  oath. 

Die.  Then  set  me  higher. 
And  prav  ye  come  near  me  all.  ^ 

Lop.  >Ve*re  ready  for  you. 

Mil.  Now  spur  the  ass,  and  get  our  friend 
time!  [Apart. 

Die.  First  then. 
After  I  have  given  my  body  to  the  worms 
(For  they  must  be  serv*d  first,  they're  seldom 
cozenM) 

Lop,  Remember  your  parish,  neighbour. 

Die.  You  speak  truly ; 
I  do  remember  it,  a  lewd  vile  parish,    [of  it, 
And  pray  it  may  be  mended :  To  the  poor 
Which  is  to  all  the  parish,  I  give  nothing; 
For  nothing  unto  nothing  is  most  natural ; 
Yet  leave  as  much  space  as  will  build  an  hos- 
Their  children  may  pray  for  me.  [pital> 

Bar.  What  do  you  give  to  it? 

Die.  Set  down  two  thousand  ducats. 

Bar.  *Tis  a  good  gift. 


And  will  be  long  remcmber*d. 

Die.  To  your  worship. 
Because  you  must  take  pains  to  see  all  finish*d, 
T  give  two  thousand  more — it  may  be  thm, 
A  poor  gratuity  for  your  pains-taking.  [Sir— 

Bar.  These  ore  large  sums. 

Lop.  Nothing  to  him  that  has  'em. 

Die.  To  my  old  master  Vicar  I  give  ^rt 
hundred ;  [Sir, 

Five  hundred  and  five  hundred  are  too  tew. 
But  there  be  more  to  serve. 

Bar.  This  fellow  coins  sure. 

Die,  Give  me  some  mor^  drink.    Prav  yt 

buy  books,  buy  books,  fries. 

You  have  a  leamea  head,  stuff  it  with  libta- 

And  understand  *em  when  ye  have  done,  *tift 

justice. 
Run  not  the  itarish  road  with  controvcrsie*. 
Nor  preach  up  abstinence  to  longing  women* 
'Twill  purge  the  bottoms  of  their  consciexKres. 
I*d  give  the  church  new  organs,  but  I  prophesy 
The  churchwardens  would  quickly  pipe  *em 
out  o*  th*  parish .                                 feel. 
Two  hundred  ducats  more  to  mend  the  chan- 
And  to  paint  true  orthography,  as  many 
They  write  sunt,  with  a  c,  which  is  abo- 
minable: [marriages 

*Pray  you  set  that  down.    To  poor  maidens* 

Lop.  Ay,  that's  well  thought  of;  what*s 
your  will  in  that  point? 
A  meritorious  thing. 

Lor.  No  end  of  this  will?         [lock ram,'* 

Die.  I  give  per  annum  two  hundred  ells  of 
That  there  be  no  strait  dealings  in  their  linens. 
But  the  sails  cut  according  to  their  burdens. 
To  all  bell-ringers  I  bequeath  new  ropes. 
And  let  them  iise'em  at  their  own  discretions. 

j4rs.  You  may  remember  us. 

Die.  I  do,  good  gentlemen ;  [geons. 

And  I  bequaith  ye  both  good  careful  sur- 
A  lej^acy  ye  have  ne«i  of  more  than  money  ; 
1  know  ye  want  gcKxl  diets,  and  good  lotions. 
And,  in  your  pleasures,  good  take-heed« 

Lop.  He  raves  now; 
But  'twill  be  (luickly  off. 

Die.   I  do  Dcqueath  ye  [threads. 

Commodities  of  pins,  brown  papers,  pack- 
Roast  pork,  and  puddings,  gingerbread,  aini 

jews-trum[>s. 
Of  penny  pipes,  and  mouldy  pepper,  take  'em. 
Take  *em  even  where  you  please,  and  be  oo- 

2en'd  with  *em ; 
I  should  beoueath  ye  executions  also. 
But  those  lil  leave  to  th'  law. 

Lop.  Now  he  grows  temperate., 

Bar,  You'll  give  no  more? 


*5  Do  you  see  how  he  fumlles  with  the  sheet.']  This  appears  to  be  an  impotent  attack  oa 
the  description  of  Falstaffe's  death,  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  V. 

3**  Two  hundred  ells  o/]lockram.]  Lockram  was  a  kind  of  linen.  It  is  mentioned  by  Shake- 
speare in  Coriolanus,  act  ii.  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  explanation,  the  last  Editor  of  that 
Autlior  hath  produced  the  following  examples:  Greene,  in  his  Vision,  describing  the  dress  of 
a  man,  says,  '  His  ruffe  was  of  fine  iockratn,  stiched  ver\'  fair  with  Coventry  blue,'  And  in 
Gtaptlioroe's  Wit  in  a  Constable,  1(539,  '  Tbou  thought'ht,  because  I  did  wear  /(^Atomi 
*  ihiixsg  1  had  no  wit.'  H, 
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Die,  I  am  loth  to  giTe  more  from  you. 
Because  I  know  you*iI  have  a  care  to  execute. 
Only,  to  pious  uses.  Sir,  a  little.  [ever. 

Bar»  It  he  be  worth  ail  these,  T*m  made  for 
JDie,  1  give  to  fatal  €lames  that  spin  mens* 
threads  out. 
And  poor  distressed  damsels,  that  are  militant 
Aft  members  of  our  own  afflictions,  [in. 

A  hundred  crowns  to  buy  warm  tubs  to  work 
I  give  five  hundred  pounds  to  buy  a  church- 
yard, [knaves  in : 
A  spacious  church-yard,  to  lay  thieves  and 
Rich  men  -and  honest  men  take  all  the  room 
Lop,  Are  you  not  weary  ?  [up. 
Die,    Never  of  well-doing. 
J3ar,  These  are  mad  legacies. 
Die,  They  were  got  as  madly ; 
My  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  my  moveables. 
My  plate,  and  jewels,  and  five  hundred  acres; 
I  have  no  heirs. 

Bar,  This  cannot  be;  *tis  monstrous. 
Die.  Three  ships  at  sea  too. 
Bar,  You  have  made  me  full  executor? 
Die.  Full,  full,  and  total;   would  I  had 
more  to  give  you ; 
But  these  may  serve  an  honest  mind. 

Bar,  You  say  true,  » 

A  very  honest  mind,  and  make  it  rich  too ; 
Rich,  wondrous  rich !  But  where  shall  I  raise 
these  monies?  [mises.^' 

About  your  house,  I  see  no  such  great  pro- 
Whcrc  shall  I  find  these  sums? 

Die.  Ev*n  where  you  please,  Sir ; 
Yoa're  wise  and  pro^dent,  and  know  business. 
Ev*n  raise  *em  where  you  shall  think  good; 
Vm  reasonable. 
Bar,  Think  good  ?  will  that  raise  thousands? 
What  do  vou  make  me?         [all  my  comfort. 
Die.  You  have  sworn  to  see  it  done ;  that's 
Bar.  Where  1  please  ?  This  is  pack*d  sure ' 
to  disgrace  me !  •      [you'll  do  it ; 

Die,  You're  just,  and  honest,  and  I  know 
Ev*n  where  vou  please,  for  you  know  where 
the  weafth  is.  [scornM, 

Bar,  I  am  abus*d,  betray*d!  Fmlaugli'dat, 
Baffled,  and  boor  d,  it  seems!  , 

Ars,  No,  no;  you  cVe  fool'd. 
Lop.  Most  finely  fool'd,  and  handsomely, 
and  neatly;  [times.  Sir, 

Such  cunning  masters  must  be  fool'd  some- 
And  have  their  worships*  noses  wip'd;  'tis 

health  fuL 
We  are  but  quit :  You  fool  us  of  our  monies. 
In  every  cause,  in  every  quiddit  wipe  us. 


Die.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  some  more  drink, 
for  my  heart,  gentlemen.  ^ 

This  meriy  lavrye; — Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!    this 

scholar—  [tor- 

I  think  this  fit  will  cure  me!  This  execu- 

I  shall  lau^h  out  my  lungs !  [hiny 

Bar,  This  is  derision  above  sufT ranee;  vil- 

Plotted  and  set  a^inst  me ! 

.  Die,  Faith,  *tis  knavery;  pawyer. 

In  troth,  I  must  confess  thou  art  fooFd  indeed. 

Mil.  Did  you  think,  had  this  man  beea 

rich 
Bar,  Tis  well.  Sir. 

Mil.  He  would  have  chosen  such  a  wolf, 
a  canker, 
A  maggot,  rat,  to  be  his  whole  executor?  ^s 
Lop,  A  lawyer,  that  entangles  all  mens' 
honesties. 
Lives  like  a  spider  in  a  cobweb  lurking. 
And  catching  at  all  flies  that  pass  his  pit-falls. 
Puts  powder  to  all  states,  to  make  'em  caper. 
Would  he  trust  you?  Do  you  deserve— 

Die,  1  find,  gentlemen. 
This  cataplasm  of  a  well-cozen'd  lavi^er 
Laid  to  my  stomach,  lenifies  my  hs^x : 
Methinks  I  could  eat  now,  and  walk  a  little. 
Bar,  I  am  asham'd  to  feel  how  flat  Tm 
cheated;  ^        [game  I 

How  grossly,  and  maliciously,  made  a  may* 
A  damned  trick!  My  vvife,  my  wife!  Somo 

rascal 

My  credit,  and  my  wife!  Some  lustful  villain. 
Some  bawd,  some  rogue 

Art,  Some  craftsman,  fool,  has  found  you.^ 
This  'tis.  Sir,  to  teach  you  to  be  too  busy. 
To  covet  all  the  gains,  and  all  the  rumours. 
To  have  a  stindnff  oar  in  all  mens'  actions. 
Lop.  We  did  this  but  to  vex  your  fine  offi- 

ciousness. 
Bar,  Good  yield  you,  and  good  thank  you ! 
I  am  fool  d,  gentlemen ! 
The  lawyer  is  an  ass,  1  do  confess  it, 
A  weak,  dull,  shallow  assl   Good  even  to 

your  worships! 
Vicar,  remember,  vicar!  Rascal,  remember. 
Thou  notable  rich  rascal ! 

Die.  I  do  remember.  Sir.  [cies, 

'Pray  you  stay  a  little ;  1  have  ev'n  two  lega- 
To  make  your  mouth  up,  Sir. 

Bar.  Remember,  varlets. 
Quake,  and  remember,  rogues,  I  have  brine 
for  your  buttocks !  [Exit, 

Lop,  Oh,  how  he  fret),  and  fumes  now, 
like  a  dunghill ! 


*' Such  great  promises ;]  Mr.Sympson  conjectures  that  the  lawyer  would  naturally  ustt 

the  word  premises,  but  seems  unwilling  to  disturb  the  text. 

'*  A  maggot-pate,  to  be  his  whole  executor  f^  Whimsical  idle  shatter  brain*d  people  art 
frequently  called  maggot-pated :  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  lawyer's  character,  nor  aoes  it  suit 
with  the  two  former  titles,  which  both  imply  villany  and  eating  into  oiher  men*^s  estates.  My 
conjecture  is  near  the  trace  of  the  letters,  and  will,  I  ho|)e,  be  allow'd.  Seward, 

•^  Same  crafty  fool  has  found  you ;]  It  cannot  be  supposed  tliat  Arsenio  would  call  Leandro 
i/oo/,  and  the  reading  therefore  is  probably  corrupt ;  mme  is  very  near  it,  and  is  not  liable  to 
the  same' objection:  and  though  I  no  not  remember  the  word  craftsman  in  our  Authors,  yet 
it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Fairfax,  in  his  excellent  translation  of  Tasso.  Seward, 
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Die.  His  gall  contains  fine  stuff  now  to 
Rare  damned  stuff!  jTmake  poisons, 

Ars.  Let's  after  him,  and  stili  vex  nim. 
And  take  my  friend  off.    By  this  time  he  has 

prosper  d; 
He  cannot  lose  this  dear  time,  His  impossible. 

Mil,  Well,  Diej;o,  thou  hast  done. 

Lop,  Hast  done  it  daintily. 


Mil,  And  shalt  be  as  well  paid,  boy. 
Jrs,  Go'j  let's  crucify  him.  [£j 


xeunt. 


When  do  you  come?  Asleep,  you  laxj  hell- 
hound ? 

Nothing  intended  but  your  ease,  and  eating? 

Nobody  here?  Why,  wife!  why,  wife!  why, 
jewel ! 

No  tongue  to  answer  me  ?  Prithee,  good  pupO, 

Dispense  a  little  with  thy  careful  study. 

And  step  to  th'  door,  and  let  me  in.  Wor  he 
neither  ? 

Ha !  not  at's  study?  nor  asleep?  nor  nobody? 

I'll  make  ye  hear!  The  house  of  ignorance! 

No  sound  inhabits  here.     I  have  a  key  yet, 

That  commands  all.  I  fear  I'm  mctamor- 
phos'd!  [£ri/. 

Enter  Lopez ^  Arsenio,  Milanes,  and  Diego* 
Lop.  He  keeps  his  fury  still,  and  may  do 
mischief.  "    [lers  there,  boys. 

Mil.  He  shall  be  hang'd  first ;  we'll  be  stkk. 
Die,  The  hundred  thousand  dreams  now 
that  possess  him, 
Of  jealousy,  and  frailty ;  of  revenge. 
Of  drawing  bills  against  us,  and  petitions! 
Lop.  And  casting  what  his  credit  shall  re- 
cover, [we  care  not. 
Mil,  Let  him  cast  'till  his  maw  come  up; 
You  shall  be  still  secur'd. 


[A  great  noise  within, 
tiim  no 


SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Amaranta  and  Leandro, 

Lean.  I've  told  you  all  my  story,  and  how 
desperately [precious, 

Ama,  I  do  believe.  Let's  walk  on ;  time  is 
Not  to  be  spent  in  words ;  here  no  more  woo- 
The  open  air's  an  enertiy  to  lovers.  [*"g» 

Do  as  I  tell  you. 

Lean,  m  do  any  thing: 
I  am  so  over-joy'd,  I'll  fly  to  sen^e  you.^ 

Ama,  Take  your  joy  moderately,  as  'tis  mi- 
nis ter'd. 
And  as  the  cause  invites :  That  man's  a  fool. 
That,  at  the  sight  o'  th'  bond,  dances  and  leaps; 
Then  is  the  true  joy,  when  the  money  comes. 

Lean,  You  cannot  now  deny  me. 

Ama,  Nay,  you  know  not ; 
Women  have  crotchets,  and  strange  fits. 

Lean.  You  shall  not.  [fidently, 

Ama,  Hold  you  to  that,  and  swear  it  con- 
Then  I  shall  make  a  scruple  to  deny  you. 
'Pray  you  let's  step  in,  and  see  a  friend  of 
mine ;  [hour. 

The  weather's  sharp:  We'll  stay  but  half  an 
We  may  be  miss'd  else :  A  private  fine  house 

'tis.  Sir, 
And  we  may  find  many  good  welcomes. 

Lean,  Do,  lady; 
Do,  happy  lady! 

Ama.  All  your  mind's  of  doing! 
You  must  be  modester. 

Lean.  I  will  be  any  thing.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 
Enter  Bartolus, 

Bar,  Open  the  doors,  and  give  me  room  to 
chafe  in,  ,  [maid,  there! 

Mine  own  room,  and  my  liberty!    Why, 
Open,  I  say,  and  do  not  anger  me !       [clout, 
I'm  subject  to  much  fury.    When,  you  disb- 
ar .^Irustles  ?\  Not  knowing  this  word,  I  have  ventured  to  strike  out  the  rj  hristltt  wouU 
make  an  inconsistent  metaphor  with  tlie  sea.  Seward, 

I  suppose  the  line  once  to  have  run  in  this  manner. 
See  where  the  seal  comes. 
The  seal,  i.  e.  sea*calf,  an  appellation  severe  enough  in  all  conscience  and  reason;  and  bow 
clearly  does  the  remaining  part  of  the  line  establish  this  reading. 

See  where  the  seal  comes,  how  hefomes  and  hrwstlcs. 
i.  e.  bristle*.  SpnpsM. 


Die,  We'll  pay  him  home  then. 
Hark,  what  a  noise  he  keeps  within. 

Lop.  Certain.  [roars  there. 

H'  has  set  his  chimnies  o'  fire,  or  the  devil 

Die.  The  ^odixes  q)  th'  law  are  broke 
loose,  gentlemen. 

Ars,  He*s  fighting,  sure. 

Die.  ril  tell  you  that  immediately.  ^Exit. 

Mil  Or  doing  some  strange  outrage  on 
himself. 

Ars,  Hang  him,  he  dares  not  be  so  valiant^ 

Enter  Diego, 

Die.  There's  nobody  at  home,  and  he  chafes 
like  a  lion. 
And  stinks  withal !  [Niw»e  siUl, 

Lop.  Nobody? 

Die.  Not  a  creature ; 
Nothing  within,  but  he  and  his  law-tempest! 
The  ladles,  dishes,  kettles,  how  they  fly  all! 
And  how  the  glasses  through  the  rooms. 

Enter  Bartoluu 
Ars,  My  friend  sure      *  [on't. 

Has  got  her  out,  and  now  h'  has  made  an  end 

T  «ifi    ^*    'u/Kt*ri>>    thi>/  niPSL   cf\Tn^& !    how  It 


Lop.  See  where  the' sea  comes! 
foams  and  brustles?^* 
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The  great  leviathan  o*  th*  kw^  how  it  tum- 
bles? '  [sides? 
Bar,  Made  ev*ry  wa3^an  ass?  abusM  on  all 
And  from  all  quarters  people  come  to  laugh  at 
Rise  like  a  comet,  to  be  wonder'd  at?  Cne? 
A  horrid  comet,  for  boys*  tongues,  and  ballads? 
I  will  run  from  my  wits  I 

Enter  Amaranta  and  Leandro, 
An,  Do,  do,  good  lawyer,  [quiet. 

An^l  from  ihy  moaey  too;  then  thou  wilt  be 
Mil.  Here  she  comes  home  I  Now  mark 
the  salutations. 
How  like  an  ass  my  friend  goes?  ' 
Ars.  She  has  pulVd  his  ears  down. 
Bar.  Now,  what  sweet  voyage  ?  to  what 
garden,  lady? 
Or  to  what  cousin's  house  ? 

Ama.  Is  this  my  welcome?  [dal'dj 

I  cannot  go  to  church,  but  thus  I  am  scan- 
Use  no  devotion  iormy  soul,  but,  gentle- 

Bar.  To  church?  [men 

Ama.  Yes;  and  you  keep  sweet  youths  to 
wait  upon  me, 
Sweet  bred-up  youths,  to  be  a  credit  to  me! 
There's  you're  delight  again;  pray  take  him  ' 

to  you ; 
He  never  comes  near  me  more  to  debase  me 
Bar.  How's  this?  how's  this  I  Good  wife,  * 

how  has  he  wrong'd  you  ?     [before  me : 

Ama.  I  was  fain  to  drive  him  like  a  sheep 

I  blush  to  think  how  people  fleer'd,  and 

acorn'd  me.  [viour. 

Others  have  handsome  men,  that  know  beha- 

Pkce,  and  observance;  this  silly  thing  knows 

.    nothing, 
Cannot  tell  ten,  let  every  rascal  justle  me; 
And  still  I  push'd  him  on,  as  he  had  been 
coming.  ^^ 
Bar.  Hal  did  you  push  him  on?  is  he  so 

stupid? 
Ama.  When  others  were  attentive  to  the 
priest, 
Gooa  devout  gentleman,  then  Yell  he  fast. 
Fast,  sound  asleep:  Then  first  began  the  bag- 
pipes, [sick. 
The  several  stops  on's  nose  made  a  rare  mu- 


A  rare  and  lotid,  and  those  play*d  many  an 

anthem. 
Pnt  out  of  that,  he  fell  straightinto  dreaming. 

Ars.  As  cunning  as  she's  sweet!  I  like  this 

Bar.  What  did  be  then  ?  [carriage, 

Ama.  Why,  then  he  talk'd  in's  sleep  too. 
Nay,  I'll  divulge  your  moral  virtues,  sheeps- 
face!  [him: 

And  talk'd  aloud ^  that  ev'ry  ear  was  iix'd  to 
Did  not  I  suffer,  do  you  think,  in  this  time? 
Talk' of  your  bawling  law,  of  appellations. 
Of  declarations,  and  excommunications. 
Warrants,  and  executions,  and  such  devils. 
That  drove  all  th'  gentlemen  onto'  th'  church, 
by  hurries,  [a^in. 

With  execrable  oaths  they'd  ne'er  come  there 
Thus  am  I  serv'd  and  man'd ! 

Lean.  I  pray  you  forgive  me ; 
I  must  contess  I  am  not  fit  to  wait  upon  you. 
Alas,  1  was  brought  up— 

Ama.  To  be  an  ass, 
A  lawyer's  ass,  to  carry  books,  and  buckrams! 

Bar.  But  what  did  you  at  church  ? 

Lop.  At  church,  did  you  ask  her? 
Do  you  hear,  gentlemen  ?  do  you  mark  that 

question  ? 
Because  you're  half  an  hereticyourself.  Sir, 
Would  you  breed  her  too?  This  shall  to  th* 

Inquisition. 
A  pious  gentlewoman  rcprov'd  for  prayinal 
ril  see  this  fil'd  ;  and  you  shall  hear  further, 

Ars.  You  have  an  ill  heart.  [Sir. 

Lop.  It  shall  be  found  out,  gentlemen; 
There  be  those  youths  will  search  it 

Die.  You  are  warm,  signior^      [witnesses. 
But  a  faggot  will  warm  you  better:  We  are 

Lop.  Enough  to  hangliim,  do  not  doubt. ^ 

Mil.  Nay  certain, 
I  do  believe  h'has  rather  no  religion. 

Lop.  That  must  be  known  too.    Because 
she  goes  to  church,  Sir! 
O,  monstrum  informe  ingens  ! 

Die.  Let  him  go  on.  Sir ; 
His  wealth  will  build  a  nunnery,  a  fair  one. 
And  this  good  lady,  when  he's  hang'd  and 

rotten. 
May  there  be  abbess. 


We  do  not  think  the  word  seal  so  proper  as  sea,  nor  so  likely  to  be  the  riglit  reading  as  she 
old  and  received  one.  Brustles  might,  however,  be  genuine;  it  is  expressive,  though,  perhaps, 
in  no  dictionary. 

''  As  he  had  heen  coming.]  As  neither  Mr.  Sympson  nor  I  can  aHTix  any  idea  to  this  reading, 
I  have  been  forced  to  take  an  unusual  liberty,  rather  than  leave  nonsense  in  the  text.  I  have, 
however,  known  several  corrupt  readings  that  have  departed  more  from  what  was  demon* 
strably  the  original,  than  my  correction  8up|ioses  this  to  have  done ;  and  as  the  sense  I  give 
seems  perfectly  natural,  it  is  probable  it  might  have  been  the  Authors'.  It  must  be  observed 
that  in  most  countries  abroad,  it  is  the  custom  for  servants  to  walk  before,  not  after  their 
mistresses;  it  is,  I  know,  in  Italy,  and  I  suppose  our  Authors  knew  it  to  be  in  Spain.  She  says 
therefore,  instead  of  clearing  the  way  for  me,. I  was  forc'd  to  push  him  forwards,  or  he  would 
hare  lag'd  behind  me,  as  if  he  had  been  the  woman.  Since  I  wrote  this  note,  a  friend  to  whom 
I  ihew'd  it,  hit  off  another  reading  which  I  think  full  as  probable  as  my  own.  He  wouliJ 
read.  And  still  I ptisKd  htm  on.     fr^as  that  hccomng?  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  And  still  I  push*d  kirn  on  <wiie'd  been  the  woman.  We  have  folbwed 
the  old  reading,  because  we  confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  what  word  to  substitute  in  tlie 
place  oi  coming,  which  is  probably  a  corruption. 
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Bar,  You  are  cozenM,  honest  gentlemcD  I 
I  do  not  forbid  the  use,  but  the  form,  mark  me. 

Lop,  Form  I  what  do  you  make  of  form  ? 

Bar.  Yhey  will  undo  me ; 

Swear,  as  I  oft  have  done,  and  so  betray  me! 

I  must  make  fair  way,  and  hereafter — Wife, 

You* re  welcome  home,  and  henceforth  take 

your  pleasure ;  [you ; 

Go  when  you  shall  think  fit,  I  will  not  hmder 

My  eves  are  open  now,  and  I  see  my  error — 

My  sfiame,  as  great  &«  that,  but  1  must  hide 

it:  [basla!*^ 

The  whole  conveyance  now  I  smell;  but. 

Another  time  must  serve — You  see  us  friends 

now,  [men ; 

Heartily  friends,  and  no  more  chiding,  gentle- 

1  have  been  too  foolish,  1  confess;  no  more 

words. 
No  more,  sweet  wife. 

Ama.  You  know  my  easy  nature,    [angry: 

Bar,  Go,  get  you  in :  You  see  she  has  been 
Forbear  her  sight  a  while,  and  time  will  pa- 
And  leam  to  be  more  bold.  {c^fyi 

Lean,  I  would  I  could ; 
1  will  do  all  I  am  able.  [Exit. 

Bar,  Do,  Leandro. 
We  will  not  part,  but  friends  of  all  hands. 

Lop,  Well  said; 
Now  you  are  reasonable^  we  can  look  on  you. 


Bar,  Ye  have  jeikt  me;  but  for  all  that  I 
forgive  ye. 
Forgive  ye  heartily,  and  do  invite  ye 
To-morrow  to  a  breakfast,  I  make  but  sddoiii; 
But  now  we  will  be  merry. 

Ars,  Now  you  are  frietidly,  (joo, 

Your  doggcdness  and  niggardize  flttng  Iron 
And  now  we  will  come  to  you. 

Bar,  Grive  me  your  hands,  all ! 
You  shall  be  welcome  heartily.  . 

Lop,  We  will  be. 
For  we'll  eat  hard. 

Bar,  The  harder,  the  nwrc  weloonw; 
And,  till  the^moming  farewell  1  I  have  busi- 
ness. [£«/. 

Mil,  Farewell,   good  bountiful  Bartolus! 
I'is  a  brave  wench, 
A  sudden  witty  thief,  and  worth  all  aervicr. 
Go,  we'll  all  go,  and  crucify  the  lawyer. 

Die,  ril  clap  four  tier  of  teeth  into  my 
mouth  more. 
But  1  will  grind  his  substance. 

Art,  Well,  Leandro, 
Thou  hast  had  a  strange  voyage,  but  I  hope 
Thou  rid*st  now  in  sate  harixnir. 

Mil,  Let's  go  drink,  friends. 
And  laush  aloud  at  all  our  merr^r  may-ganies. 

ZmcP,  a  match,  a  match !  *twill  whet  our 
stomachs  better.  {_Ejeeuni, 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Violante  and  Servant. 

Ser.  1^  ADAM,  he's  come. 

^^■^  [^Chair  and  stools  out. 

Viol  'Tis  well.     How  did  he  look 
When  he  knew  from  whom  you  were  sent? 

Was  be  not  startled  ? 
Or  confident  or  fearful  ? 

Ser.  Asappear'd, 
Like  one  that  knew  his  fortune  at  the  worst, 
And  car'd  not  what  could  follow. 

Viol.  'Tis  the  belter.  [careful 

Reach  me  a  chair.     So ;  bring  him  in ;  be 
That  none  disturb  us.    1  will  try  his  temper; 
And,  if  I  find  him  apt  for  niy  employments, 
I'll  work  him  to  my  ends  j  if  not,  1  shall 
Find  other  engines. 

Enter  Jamie  and  Servant, 

Ser,  There's  my  lady. 

Viol,  Leave  us. 

Jam,  You  sent  for  me? 

Viol:  I  did :  and  does  the  favour. 
Your  present  state  consider'd,  and  my  power. 
Deserve  no  greater  ceremony? 


Jam,  Ceremony? 
I  use  to  pay  that  where  I  do  owe  duty. 
Not  to  my  brother's  wife :  I  cannot  fawn ; 
If  you  expect  it  from  me,  you  arc  cozen'd ; 
And  so  farewell. 

flol.  He  bears  up  still ;  I  like  it.     [Aside. 
Pray  you  a  word. 

Jam,  Yes ;  1  will  give  you  hearins 
On  equal  terms,  and  sit  by  you  as  a  friend. 
But  not  stand  as  a  suitor  ?  Now,  your  pleasure. 

Viol,  You're  very  bold. 

Jam.  'Tis  fit,  since  you  are  proud : 
I  was  not  made  to  feed  that  foolish  humour, 
With  flatt'ry  and  observance. 

Viol.  Yet,  with  your  favour, 
A  little  form,  join'd  with  respect,  to  her 
That  can  add  to  your  wants,  or  firee  you  from 

'em. 
Nay,  raise  you  to  a  fate  beyond  your  hopes. 
Might  well  become  your  wisdom. 

Jam,  It  would  rather 
W^rite  me  a  fool,  should  I  but  only  think 
That  any  good  to  me  could  flow  from  you, 
Whom  for  so  many  years  I've  found  ana  prov'd 
My  greatest  enemy.     1  am  stHl  the  same; 
My  wants  have  not  truisform^d  met  I  daK 
tell  you. 


'^  Basta.]  It  is  enough,    Spanish.  R, 
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To  your  new-ceru8*d  &ce,  what  I  haye  spoken 
Freely  behind  your  back,  what  I  think  otyou ! 
Ifo^  are  the  proudest  thing,  and  have  the  least 
[leason  to  be  be  so,  that  i  ever  read  of. 
in  stature  you're  a  giantess  ^  and  your  taylor 
Takes  measure  of  you  with  a  Jacob's  staff, 
3r  he  can  never  reach  you :  This  by  the  way, 
Por  your  large  size.    Now,  in  a  word  or  two. 
To  treat  of  your  complexion  were  decorum  •J'^ 
Yotx  are  so  far  from  fair,  I  doubt  your  mother 
Was  too  familiar  with  the  Moor  that  serv*d 

her. 
Your  Uoibs  and  features  I  pass  briefly  over. 
As  things  not  worth  description ;  and  come 

roundly  [ful. 

To  your  soul,  if  you  have  any;  for  *tis  doubt- 
KioL  I  laugh  at  this!  Proceed. 
Jam.  This  soul  I  speak  of. 
Or  rather  salt  to  keep  this  heap  of  flesh 
From  being  a  walking  stench^ like  a  largp  inn 
St  amis  open,  for  the  entertainment  of 
AU  impious  practices :  But  there*s  no  comer 
An  honest  thought  can  take  up.     And,  as  it 

were  not 
Sufl^cient  in  yourself  to  comprehend 
All  wicked  plots,  you* ve  taught  the  fool  my 

brother. 
By  your  contagion,  almost  to  put  off 
Tne  nature  of  the  man,  and  turn'd  him  devil, 
Because  he  should  be  like  you ;  and  1  hope 
You'll  march  to  Hell  together.   I  have  spoken ; 
And  if  the  limning  you  in  ynur  true  colours 
Can  make  the  painter  gracious,  I  stand  ready 
For  my  reward ;  or  if  law  words  distaste  you, 
I  weigh  it  not,  for  though  your  grooms  were 

ready 
To  cut  niy  throat  for*t,  be  assured  I  cannot 
Vie  other  language. 

f^oL  You  think  you  have  said  now 
Like  a  brave  fellow.     In  this  woman's  war 
You  ever  have  been  train'd ;  spoke  big,  but 

suffered  [j^ll'd, 

Like  a  tame  ass;  and,  when  most  spurr'd  and 
Were  ne\er  master  of  the  spleen  or  spirit 
That  could  raise  up  the  anger  of  a  man. 
And  force  it  into  action. 

Jam,  Yes,  vile  creature, 
Wert  thou  a  subject  worthy  of  my  sword. 
Or  that  thy  death,  this  moment,  could  call 

home 
My  banish*d  hopes,  thou  now  wert  dead^ 

dead,  woman! 
But,  being  as  thou  art,  it  is  sufiicient 
I  scorn  thee,  and  coiltemn  thee ! 

f^iol.  This  shews  nobly, 
I  must  confess  it:  I  am  taken  with  it; 
For  had  you  kueel'd,  and  whin'd,  and  shew'd 

a  base 


And  low  dgected  mind,  I  had  despisM  you. 
This  bravery,  in  your  adverse  fortune,  con- 
quers [den. 
And  does  command  me ;  and,  upon  the  sud« 
I  feel  a  kind  of  pity  growing  in  me. 
For  your  misfortunes :  Pity,  some  say,  'a  the 

parent 
Of  future  love ;  and  I  repent  my  part 
So  far  in  what  you've  sufler'd,  tHat  I  could 
(But  you  are  cold)  do  somethins  to  repair 
What  your  base  brother  (such,  Jamie,  I  think 
Hath  brought  to  ruin.  [him) 

Jam,  Ha? 

Fioi.  Be  not  amaz'd : 
Our  injuries  are  equal  in  his  bastard! 
You  are  familiar  with  what  I  groan  for; 
And  thouzh  the  name  of  husband  holds  a  tie 
Beyond  a  brother,  I,  a  poor  weak  woman. 
Am  sensible  and  tender  of  a  wrons;       [\et\ 
And,  to  revenge  it,  would  break  through  all 
That  durst  oppose  me. 

Jam,  Is  it  possible? 

Fioi,  By  this  kiss!  Start  not.  Thus  much, 
as  a  stranger,  [pleas'd. 

You  may  take   from  me;  but,  if  you  were 
I  should  select  you  as  a  bosom  friend ; 
I  would  print  'cm  thus,  and  thus. 

Jam.  Keep  oil. 

Fioi.  Come  near. 
Nearer,^*  into  the  cabinet  of  my  counsels! 
Simplicity  and  patience  dwell  with  fooU, 
And  let  them  bear  those  burdens,  which  wise 

men 
Boldly  shake  off!  Be  mine,  and  join  with  me ; 
And  when  that  I  have  rais'd  you  to  a  fortune, 
(Do  not  deny  yourself  the  happy  means) 
You'll  look  on  me  with  more  judicious  eyes. 
And  swear  I  am  most  fair. 

Jam,  What  would  this  woman? 
The  purpose  of  these  words?  Speak  not  in 
riddles;  [coansel. 

And  when  I   understand  what  you  would 
My  answer  shall  be  bidden. 

Fioi.  Thus  then,  Jauiie: 
The  objects  of  our  fury  are  the  same ; 
For  young  Ascanio,  whom  you  snake-like 
hugg'd  [bosom, 

(Frozen  with  wants  to  death)  in  your  warm 
Lives  to  supplant  you  in  your  certain  hopes. 
And  kills  in  me  all  comfurt. 

Jam,  Now  'tis  plain ; 
I  apprehend  you:  And,  were  he  remov'd 

ttoi.  You,  once  again,  were  the  undoubted 
heir.  [fore. 

Jam.  Tis  not  to  be  deny'd :  I  w^as  ice  be- 
But  now  you've  fir'd  me. 

Fiol.  I'll  add  fuel  to  it : 
And,  by  a  nearer  cut,  do  you  but  steer 


"  To  treat  of  your  complexion  were  decorum^  Mr.  Sympson  reads,  to  treat  of  your  com* 
pUxion  with  decorum.  We  think  his  variation  exceedingly  improper;  the  Author's  meaniog 
anpearing  to  be,  *  Having  treated  of  your  stature,  I  shall,  tvith  propriety,  mention  your  com- 
{Nocion,  which  is  so  far  from  fair,*  Sec. 

'*  Near  tii/o.]  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Theobald's  marginal  corrections,  which  both  restores 
tbe  ftne  and  heightens  the  sentiment.  Seward. 
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As  I  direct  you»  we*ll  bring  our  bark  into 
The  port  of  happinfisa. 

Jam.  How? 

VioL  By  Heoriqne's  death !  [fortunes. 

But,  you'll  say,  he's  your  brother:  In  great 
Which  are  epitomes  of  states  and  kingdoms. 
The  politic  brook  no  rivals. 

Jam,  Excellent! 
For  sure  I  think,  out  of  a  scrupulous  fear. 
To  feed  in  expectation,  when  I  may. 
Dispensing  but  a  little  with  my  conscience. 
Come  into  full  possession,  would  not  argue 
One  that  desir*a  to  thrive. 

VioL  Now  you  speak  like 
A  man  that  knows  the  world. 

Jam,  I  needs  must  learn,  |jou. 

That  have  so  good  a  tut' ress.  And  what  tnink 
(Ek>n  Henrique  and  Ascanio  cut  off) 
That  none  may  live  that  shall  desire  to  trace  us 
In  our  black  paths,  if  that  Octavio,  - 
His  foster-father,  iad  the  said  Jacintha, 
(Faith,  pity  her,  and  free  her  from  her  sor- 
rows) 
Should  fall  companions  with  *em?    When 

we're  red 
With  murder,  let  us  often  bathe  lA  bk)od  \ 
The  colour  will  be  scarlet. 

Viol.  And  that's  glorious. 
And  will  protect  the  fact. 

Jam,  Suppose  this  done: 
If  undiscover'd,  we  may  get  for  money 
(As  that,  you  know,  buys  any  tiling  in  Rome) 
A  dispensation* 

Viol.  And  be  married? 

Jam.  True.  (jewels. 

Or,  if  it  be  known,  truss  up  our  gold  and 

And  fly  to  some  free  state,  and  th^-e  with 

scorn  [admirable ! 

Viol,  Laugh  at  the  laws  of  Spam.    'Twere 

Jam.  We  shall  beget  rare  children.    I  am 
rapt  with 
The  mere  imagination! 

fiol.  Shall  It  be  done? 

Jam,  Shall?  'tis  too  tedious.     Furnish  me 
with  means 
To  hire  the  instruments,  and  to  yourself 
Say  it  is  done  already.     I  will  shew  you. 
Ere  tfie  sun  set,  how  much  you've  wrought 

upon  me; 
Your  province  is  only  to  use  some  means 
To  send  my  brother  to  the  grove,  that's  ndgh-  . 

bour 
To  the  west  port  o'  th'  city;  leave  the  rest 


To  my  own  nruHioe.    I  have  talk*d  too  loi^ 
But  now  will  do]  This  kiss,  with  my  ooa- 

fession. 
To  work  a  fell  revenge  a  man's  a  ibol» 
If  not  instructed  in  a  woman's  school. 

SCENE  II.' 

Enter  Bartolus,'  dlg^azilst  and  an  Ap- 
paritor.      ' 

The  table  set  out,  and  stools. 

Bar.  Ye  are  well  enough  di^^s'd;  fumbh 

the  table; 
Make  no  show  what  ye  are,  till  I  discover: 
Not  a  soul  knows  you  here :  Be  quick  and 

diligent. 
These  youths  I  have  invited  to  a  break&st. 
But  what  the  sauce  will  be 1  am  of 

ooinion 
I  shall  take  off  the  edges  of  their  appetites. 
And  grease  their  gums  for  eating  heartily 
This  month  or  two.    They  have  pby'd  their 

prizes  with  me. 
And  with  their  several  flirts  they've  lighted 

dangerously ;  ^9 
But  sure  I  shall  be  quit!  I  hear  *em  coming. 
Go  off,  and  wait  the  brinsiug-in  your  servior. 
And  do  it  handsomely :  You  know  where  to 

have  it 

Enter  3filanes,  Arsenio,  Lopez,  and  Z>t€ft. 

Welcome,  i' faith    r,. 

Ars,  That*s  well  si»«d,  honest  lawyer. 

Lop,  Said  like  a  neighbour. 

Bar.  Welcome  all!  All's  ovcr,^ 
And  let's  be  merry. 

3/j7.  To  that  end  we  came.  Sir; 
An  hour  of  freedom's  wortn  an  age  t>f  jug- 
lings,  [stomach 

Die    I  am  come  too.  Sir,  to  specify  my 
A  poor  retainer  to  your  worship's  bounty. 

Bar,  And  thou  shalt  have  it  filfd,  my 
merry  Di<^, 
My  liberal,  and  my  bonny  bounteous  Disge ; 
Even  flll'd  till  it  groan  afain. 

Vie.  Let  it  have  fair  j^y. 
And  if  it  founder,  then 

Bar.  I'll  tell  ye,  neighbours  ^ 
Tho'  1  were  angry  yesterday  with  ye  all. 
And  very  angry,  tor  methougbt  ye  bobb'd 
me 


35  And  with  their  several  Jiurts  theyve  lighted  dangerously.]  I  can  scarce  affix  any  idea  to 
the  old  reading,  nor  am  I  sausfied  with  my  own  conjecture  (substituting  dangers  for  doMger- 
•uslu] ;  it  only  seems  the  best  of  four  that  occurred,  viz.  they've  sU^ted  me,  or  tkey^u 
slighted  dangers,  or  lighted  anger.  Seward, 

Lighted  we  understand  to  mean  trijled;  and  Bartolus  to  say, '  these  several  flirts, or  aflRnoots 
they  have  put  on  me,  tliey  think  lightly  of,  but  they  shall  find  that  they  hav^  itiflid  dtnger' 
ousty. 

^°  Welcome  all:  all  over. 

And  lefs  he  merry.']  The  pointing  of  the  first  line  must  be  wTQiig,  if  he  only  reiterates 
their  welcome;  but  by  the  inseruon  I  have  made,  the  sense  b  quite  difiereot,  and  1  thi^k 
much  better  viz.  All  aflroats  arc  forgot,  and  let's  be  merry.  Sampson. 
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Lop.  No,  no,  by  no  means. 

Bar,  No,  when  I  consider'd 
It  was  a  jest,  and  carried  off  so  quaintly. 
It  made  me  merry,  very  merry,  gentlemen. 
I  do  coofess  I  could  not  sleep  to  tnink  on't ; 
The  mirth  so  tickled  me,  I  coald  not  slumber. 

Lop,  Good  mirth  does  always  work  so, 
honest  mirth. 
Now,  should  we've  meant  in  earnest—- 

Bar,  You  say  true,  ueighbour. 

Lop.  It  might  have  bred  such  a  distaste 
and  sourness, 
Soch  fond  imaginations  in  your  brains.  Sir, 
For  thin^  thrust  home  in  earnest 

Bar.  Very  certain;  '  Hong 

But  I  know  ye  all  for  merry  waps,  and  ere 
Ye  shall  know  me  toe  in  another  fashion ; 
Tho'  yc're  pamper'd,  ye  shall  bear  part  o*  th* 
burden. 

(Enter  Amarania  and  Leandro.) 

Come,  wife  J  come,  bid  'em  welcome ;  come, 
my  jewel !  ri)ackward ; 

And,  pupil,  you  shall  come  too.    "Ne'er  hang 
Come,  come,  the  woman's  pleasM,  her  an- 
gel's over ; 
Come,  be  not  bashful. 

Ama^  What  docs  he  prepare  here  ? 
Sure  there's  no  meat  i*  th*  house,  at  least  not 
dress'd.  I^"^  crotchet 

Does  he  mean  to  mock  'em?  Or  some  new- 
Come  o'er  hb  brains?  I  do  not  like  his  kind- 
ness; [play. 
But  silence  best  becomes  me.  If  he  mean  foul 
Sure  they're  enough  to  right  themselves^  and 

let^mj 
I'll  sit  bTt  so  they  beat  him  not  to  powder. 
Bar.  Bring  in  the  meat  there,  hoal  Sit 
down,  dear  neighbour; 
A  little  meat  needs  little  compliment^ 
Sit  down,  I  say. 

Ama.  What  do  you  mean  by  this.  Sir? 
Bar.  Convey  away  their  weapons  hand- 
somely, [to  answer  you, 
Ama.  You  know  there's  none  i*  th*  house 
But  the  poor  girl ;  you  know  there's  no  meat 
neither.  [smoke  else : 
Bar.  Peace,  and  be  quiet;  I  shall  make  you 
There's  men  and  meat  enough.    Set  it  down 
formally. 

JEnier  Alguazih,  with  dishes. 

Ama,  1  fear  some  lewd  trick,  yet  I  dare 
not  speak  oii't. 


Bar.  I  have  no  dainties  for  ye,  gentlemen. 
Nor  loads  of  meat,  to  make  the  room  smell  of 

'em: 
Only  a  dish  to  every  man  I've  dedicated; 
And,  if  I've  pleas'd  his  appetite-^>r-«r 

Lop.  Oh,  a  capon,  [it* 

A  bird  of  grace,  an't  be  thy  will;  I  honour 
Die.   For  me  some  forty  pound  of  lovely 
beef, 
Plac'd  in  a  mediterranean  sea  of  brewis. 
Bar.  Fall  to,  fall  to,  that  we  may  drink 
and  laugh  after. 
Wait  diligently,  knaves! 

Mil.  What  rare  bit's  this? 
An  execution!   bless  me  J 

Bar.  Nay,  take  it  to  you,  [Sir, 

There's  no  avoiding  it;  'tis  somewhat  tough. 
But  a  good  stomach  will  endure  it  easily ; 
The  sum  is  but  a  thousand  ducats.  Sir. 
Asc.  'A  capias  from  my  surgeon,  and  my 

silk-man ! 
Bar.  Your  careful  makers;**  but  they  have 
marr'd  your  diet. 
Stir  not;  your  swords  are  gone;   there's  qo 

avoiding  me ; 
And  these  are  alguazib.    £)o  you  bear  thajt 
passing-bell? 
Lop.  A  strong  citation !  bless  me  I 
Bar.  Out  with  your  beads,  Curate; 
The  devil's  in  your  dish:  Bell,  book,  and 
candle! 
Lop.  A  warrant  to  appear  before  the  judges} 
I  must  needs  rise,  and  turn  to  th'  wall. 

Bar.  You  need  not;  [breeches. 

Your  fear,  I  hope,  will  make  you  find  yowr 
Alt.  Wearebetray'd! 
Bar.  Invited!  do  not  wrong  me. 
Fall  to,  good  guests;  ye  have  diligent  m^ 

about  ye ; 
Ye  shall  want  nothing  that  may  persecute  ye  j 
These  will  not  see  ye  start.    Have  I  no\y 

found  ye? 
Have  I  requited  ye?  Ye  fooi'd  the  lawyer, 
And  thought  it  meritorious  to  abuse  him, 
A  thick  ram-headed  knave !  Ye  rid,  ye  spurr'd 
him,  [himf 

And  glori  Jed  your  wits,  the  more  ye  wrpng'd 
Withm  this  hour  ye  shall  have  all  your  crcf 

ditors, 
A  second  dish  of  new  debts,  come  upoq  je. 
And  new  invhements  to  the  whip,  don  Pi^o, 
And  excommunications  for  the  leaned  Cu- 

rate; 
A  masque  of  all  your  furies  shall  danse  to  ye! 
An.  You  dare  no.t  use  us  thus? 


♦*  Your  careful  Makers,}  As  Mr.  Svmpson  thinks  this  obscure,  it  maiy  probablv  need  ex- 
planation. The  debauchees,  who,  in  the  next  play,  are  said  to  be  dxiHy  mending  like  Dutch 
toaicke^and  plaislerifig  like  old  walls,  may  propf»rly  call  their  surgeon  their  maker t  their 
bodies  wk  made  up  by  him,  and  to  him  they  owe  their  present  l>eing.  I  have  myself  heard 
one  boast,  that  his  last  salivation  new-made  him.  It  is  liKewise  very  common,  both  in  Shaker 
spcare  and  our  Authors,  to  caU  Uylors  and  silk-men  the  makers  of  Ibpa.  Thus  Kent,  in  King 
Lear,  tHls  the  foppish  steward,  that  a  iaylor  made  htm.  'Tis  a  nervous  expression,  that  seems 
to  annihilate  both  the  soul  and  body,  and  to  allow  no  worth  or  eyen  existence  to  the  fop,  but 
in  his  clothes.  Seward, 

Vol-.  J.  5K  (  \ 
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Bar.  Ye  shall  be  bobb*d,  gentlemen. 
Stir,  and,  as  I  have  a  life,  ye  go  to  prison, 
I'o  iTi-:on,  without  pity  instantly; 
Btfo.e  ye  speak  another  word,  to  prison. 
I  have  a  better  guard  without,  that  waits ! 
Do  you  see  this  man,  don  Curate?  *tis  a  *pa- 

ritor,-**  ' 

That  comes  to  tell  you  a  delightful  story 
Of  an  old  whore  you  have,  and  then  to  teach 

you 
What  is  the  penalty.    Laugh  at  me  now.  Sir ! 
What  legacy  would  you  bequeath  me  now, 
(And  pay  it  on  the  nail)  to  fly  my  fury! 
Lop.  Oh,  gentle  Sir! 
Bur.  Dost  thou  hope  I  will  be  gentle. 
Thou  foolish  uncon'^iderate  Curate? 
Lop.  Let  me  po.  Sir. 
Bar.  I'll  see  tlie  hang  first. 

Lop.  And,  as  1  am  a  true  vicar 

Hark  in  your  car,  hark  softly ! 

Bar.  No,  no  bribery ;  [cal! 

1*11  have  my  swinge  upon  thee.    Sirrah!  ras- 
You  Icnten- chaps!  you  that  lay  sick,  and 

mock'dme; 
Mock*d  me  abominably,  abusM  me  lewdly, 
I'll  make  thee  sick  at  heart,  before  I  leave 
thee,  [nothing. 

And  groan,  and  die  indeed,  and  be  worth 
Not  worth  a  blessing,  nor  a  bell  to  knell  for 

thee, 
A  sheet  to  cover  thee,  but  that  thou  stearst, 
Steal'st  from  the  merchant,  and  the  ring  he 

was  buried  with, 
Steal'st  from  his  grave !  Do  you  smell  me  now? 
Die.  Have  mercy  on  me ! 
Bar.  No  psalm  of  mercy  shall  hold  me 
from  han^ngthee! 
How  do  ye  like  your  breakfast?    'Tis  but 

short,  gentlemen, 
But  sweet,  and  healthful.    Your  punishment, 

and  yours.  Sir, 
For  some  near  reasous  that  concern  my  credit, 
I  will  take  to  myself. 

Ama.  Do,  Sir,  and  spare  not: 
I  have  been  too  good  a  wife,  and  too  obe 

dient ;  [ish 

But,  since  you  dare  provoke  me  to  be  fool- 
Lean,  She  has,  yes,  and  \bo  worthy  for 
your  usage : ♦* 
Before  tlic  worl4,  I  justify  your  goodness; 
And  turn  that  man,  that  dares  but  taint  h<>r 
virtues,  [man!) 

To  my  sword's  point  (that  lying  man,  that  ba'^e 
Turn  him  but  face  to  face,  that  I  may  know 
him! 


Bar.  What  have  I  here? 
Lean.  A  gentleman,  a  free  man ; 
One  that  made  trial  of  this  lady*8  coiistaiicT» 
And  found  it  strong  as  fate!  Leave  off  yoar 
fooling ;  [nided 

For  if  you  follow  this  course,  you'll  be  diio- 
For  a  devil,  whilst  a  saint  she's  mentionM. 
You  know  my  name,  indeed:  I'm  now  no 
lawyer. 

Enter  Jamie  and  Assistant. 

Die.  Some  comfort  now,  I  hope;  or  else, 
would  I  were  hang'd  up! 
And  yet,  the  judge!  He  makes  me  sweat 
Bar.  What  news  now? 
Jam.  ril  justify,  upon  my  life  and  credit. 
What  you  have  heard  for  truth,  and  will 
mike  proof  of.  [there : 

Assist.  1  will  be  ready  at  th*  appointed  hour 
And  so  I  leave  you. 

Bar.  Stay,  I  beseech  your  worship. 
And  do  but  hear  me. 

Jam.  Good  Sir,  intend  this  bu.<;inebS,** 

And  let  this  bawling  fool !  ♦*  No  more  words, 

lawyer,  [son* : 

And  no  more  angers  j  for  I  guess  your  rea- 

This  gentleman  I'll  justify  in  all  pkiccs. 

And  Uiat  fair  lady's  worth,  let  who  dare  cross 

it.  pou5. 

The  plot  was  feast  by  me,  to  make  thee  jca- 

But  not  to  wrong  your  wife;  she's  fair  and 

virtuous.  [honour; 

Die.  Take  us  to  mercy  too,  we  beseech  your 

We  shall  be  justified  tlic  way  of  all  flesh  else. 

Jam.  No  more  talk,  nOr  no  more  disseution, 

lawyer ; 

I  know  youranzer;  'tis  a  vain  and  slight  one; 

For,  if  you  do,  I'll  lay  your  whole  life  open, 

A  life  that  all  the  world  shall I'll  bring 

witness. 
And   rip    before  a  judge  the  ulcerous  vil- 

lames 

You  know  I  know  you,  and   I  can  bring 
witness. 
Bar.  Nay,  good  Sir,  noble  Sir! 
Jam.  Be  at  peace  then  presently; 
Immediately  take  honest  and  fair  truce 
With  your  good  wife,  and  shake  hands  with 

that  gentleman : 
H'  has  honour'd  you  too  much;  and  do  it 
chcarfully. 
Lop.  Take  us  along,  lor  Heav'n  sake,  too! 
Bar.  I  am  friends, 
(There  is  no  remedy;  I  must  put  up  all. 


♦*  'Tis  a  paratour,]  An  apparitor  (which  h  obviou'^ly  meant  here)  is  an  officer  tlial  sum- 
mons ofienders,  and  screes  the  process  in  tlie  spiritual  court. 

♦'  wortlnj  o^  your  usa^p^  Former  editions.  Srrcard. 

^  —————  intend  i/iia  htsincssJ]  Intend  is  here  used  to  signify  rei^ard,  or  pffy  Kfrntitm 
to.  The  reader  will  find  it  occur  in  the  same  sense  in  various  pirts  of  our  Authors'  works.  In 
this  pl^iy,  p.  2;i8,  Ama.  ff'/n/  do  j/on  st('j>  mcf  L^an.  That  yon  may  intend  me.  Again,  p.  £44, 
Nothing  intended  but  your  entin'j:  and  dnnhin^? 

♦5  And  let  this  bawling  fool. ^  'i'tic  modern  copies  sny,  Icjjve  this  bawling  fool;  but  as  tlic 
word  lit  is  used  to  signify  hindrance,  or  obstruction,  we  nave  followed  the  oldest  books. 
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And  like  my  xieighbours  rub  it  out  by  th* 
shoulders)  iJ^^* 

And  perfect  friends.  Leandro,  now  I  thank 
And  there*s  my  hand,  I  have  no  more  grudge 
to  you ;  iP^^y* 

ButTm  too  mean  henceforward  for  your  com- 

Lean,  I  shall  not  trouble  you. 

Ars.  We  will  be  friends  too.         [further  j 

Mil.  N()y,  lawyer,  you  shall  not  fright  us 
For  all  your  devils,  we  will  bolt. 

Bar,  I  grant  you;  [coming: 

The  gentleman  s  your  bail,  and  thank  ms 
Did  he  not  know  me  too  well,  you  should 
smart  for't.  [gentlemen. 

Go  all  in  peace;  but,  when  ye  fool  nejtt. 
Come  not  to  me  to  breakfast. 

Die,  ril  be  bak*d  first 

Bar.  And  pray  ye  remember,  when  ye' re 

bold  and  merry,  '  [ye. 

The  lawyer's  banquet,  and  the  sauce  he  gave 

Jam.  Come,  go  along;  I  have  employment 
for  you,  [you ; 

Employment  for  your  lewd  brains  too,  to  cool 
For  all,  for  every  one. 

AH.  We  It  all  your  servants. 

l>fe.  All,  all,  for  any  thing!  From  this 
day  forward,  [ners. 

ril  hate  all  breakfasts,  and  depend  on  din- 
Jam.  I*m  glad  you  come  off  fair. 

Lean,  The  fair  has  blest  me.        [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Octavio,  Jaciniha,  and  Aicamo.    ^ 

Oct.  This  is  the  place;  but  why  we  are 
appointed 
By  don  Jamie  to  stay  here,  is  a  depth 
1  cannot  sound. 

Ate,  BelieveH,  he  is  too  noble 
To  purpose  any  thing  but  for  our  good. 
Haa  I  assurance  of  a  thousand  lives. 
And  with  them  perpetuity  of  pleasure. 
And  should  lose  all,  if  he  proved  only  false. 
Yet  1  durst  run  the  hazard. 

Jac,  Tis  our  comfort. 
We  cannot  be  more  wretched  than  we  are; 
And  death  concludes  all  misery. 

Oct.  Undiscovered, 
We  must  attend  him. 

Enter  Henrique  and  Jamie. 

A$c.  Our  stay  is  not  long. 
With  him  don  Henrique? 

Jac.  Now  1  fear !  be  silent 

Hen.  Why  dost  thou  follow  me? 

Jam.  To  save  your  life; 
A  plot  ii  laid  for  t    All  my  wrongs  forgot, 
1  have  a  brother's  love. 

HenjMfit  thy  false  self, 
I  fear  nIRiemy. 

Jam.  You  liave  no  friend. 
But  what  breathes  in  me.    If  you  move  a  step 
Beyond  this  ground  you  tread  on,  you  are  lost. 


Hen.  Tis  by  thy  practice  then.    I  am  sent 
hither 
To  meet  her  that  prefers  my  life  and  safety 
Before  her  own. 

Jam.  That  you  should  be  abus'd  thus. 
With  weak  credulity!  She,  for  whose  sake 
You  have  forgot  we  had  one  noble  father. 
Or  that  one  mother  bare  us ;  for  whose  love 
You  brake  a  contract  to  which  Heav*n  was 

witness ; 
To  satisfy  whose  pride  and  wilful  humour 
You  have  expos'd  a  sweet  and  hopeful  son 
To  all  the  miseries  that  want  can  bring  him, 
(And  such  a  son,  though  you  are  most  ob- 
durate. 
To  give  whom  entertainment  savages 
Would  quit  their  caves  themselves,  to  keep 
him  from  [man. 

Bleak  cold  and  hunger!)  this  dissembling  wo- 
This  idol  whom  you  worship,  all  your  love 
And  service  trod  under  her  feet,  designs  you 
To  fill  a  grave,  or  dead  to  lie  a  prey 
For  wolves  and  vultures. 

Hen.  Tis  false.     I  defy  thee. 
And  stand  upon  my  guard ! 

Enter  Leandro,  Milanes,  Arsenic,  Barfolus, 
Lopez,  Diego,  Octavio,  Jacintka,  As- 
canio,  and  Servants, 

Jam.  Alas,  *tis  weak. 
Come  on!  Since  you  will  teach  me  to  be  cruel. 
By  having  no  faith  in  me,  take  your  fortune. 
Bring  the  rest  forth,  and  bind  them  fast. 

Oct.  My  lord! 

Asc.  In  what  have  we  offended? 

Jam.  I  am  deaf; 
And  following  my  will,  I  do  not  stand 
Accountable  to  reason.    See  her  ring,     [her. 
The  first  pledge  of  your  love  and  service  to 
Delivered  as  a  warrant  for  your  death ! 
These  bags  of  gold  you  gave  up  to  her  trust. 
The  use  of  which  you  did  deny  yourself, 
BestowM  on  me,  (sLXid  with  a  prodigal  hand) 
Whom  she  pick'd  forth  to  be  the  architect 
Of  her  most  bloody  building;  and  to  fee 
These  instruments,  to  bring  materials 
To  raise  it  up,  she  bad  me  spare  no  cost. 
And,  as  a  surplusage,  offer'd  herself 
To  be  at  my  aevotion. 

Hen.  Oh,  accurs'd ! 

Jam.  But,  be  incredulous  still ;  think  this 
my  plot ; 
Fashion  excuses  to  youself,  and  swear 
That  she  is  innocent,  that  she  doies  on  you. 
Believe  this  as  a  fearful  dream,  and  that 
You  lie  not  at  my  mercy,  which  in  this 
I  will  shew  only :  She  herself  shall  j^ive 
The  dreadful  sentence,  to  remove  all  scruple 
Who  'tis  Uiat  sends  you  to  the  other  world. 

(Enter  f'lolante  J 

Appears  my  Violante?  Speak,  my  dearest. 
Does  not  the  object  please  )0u? 
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VioL  More  than  \t 
All  treasure  that's  above  the  earth,  with  that 
^hat  li€s  conceal'd  in  both  the  Indian  mines. 
Were  hid  down  at  my  feet!  Oh,  bold  Jamie, 
Thou  only  canst  deserce  me! 

Jam,  I  am  forward; 
And,  as  you  easily  may  perceive,  I  sleep  not 
On  your  commands. 

Enter  Assistant  and  Officers, 

PioL  But  yet  they  live:  I  look*d 
To  find  them  dead. 

Jam.  That  was  deferred,  that  you 
Might  triumph  in  their  misery,  and  have  the 

powef 
To  say  '  they  are  not.' 

VioL  'Twas  well  thought  upon. 
This  kiss,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  my  bed 
This  night,  shall  thank  thee. 
Hen,  Monster! 
VioL  You,  Sir,  that 
Would  have  me  mother  bastards,  being  unable 
To  honour  me  with  one  child  of  mine  own, 
That   urtderneath  my  roof  kept  your   cast 

strumpet, 
Aiid  out  or  my  revenues  woidd  maintain 
Her  riotous  issue :  now  you  find  what  His 
To  tempt  a  woman  I  With  as  little  feeling 
As  I  turn  off  a  slave,  that  is  unfit 
To  do  me  service;  or  a  horse,  or  dog. 
That  have  out-liv'd  their  use ;  I  shake  thee  off. 
To  make  thy  peace  with  Heav*n! 

Hen.  I  do  deserve  this ; 
And  never  truly  felt  before,  what  sorrow 
Attends  on  wilful  dotage. 
VioL  For  you,  mistress, 
That  had  the  pleasure  of  his  youth  before  me. 
And  triumph  d  in  the  fruit  that  you  had  by 

him, 
but  that  I  think>  to  have  the  bastard  strangled 
Before  thy  face,  and  thou  with  speed  to  foiiow 
The  way  he  leads  thee,  is  sufficient  torture, 
i  wOUla  cut  off  thy  nose,  put  out  thy  eyes. 
And  set  my  foot  on  those  bewitching  lips. 
That  had  tne  start  of  mine !  But,  as  thou  art, 
Go  to  the  grave  unpttied. 

Assist  Who  would  believe 
Such  rage  could  be  in  woman? 

VioL  For  this  fellow. 
He  is  not  worth  my  knowledge. 

Jam.  Let  him  live  then. 
Since  vou  esteem  him  innocent. 

Viol,  No,  Jamie> 
He  shall  make  up  the  mes8«    Now  strike  to* 

gether. 
And  let  them  M\  sot 

Assist,  Unheard-of  cruelty  I 
I  can  endure  no  longer:  Seize  on  her  I 

VioU  Am  I  betray *d? 
Is  this  thy  faith,  Jamie? 

•Jbift.  Could  your  desires 
Challenge  performance  of  a  deed  so  horrid? 
Or,  though  that  you  had  sold  yourself  to  Hdl, 


I  should  make  tip  Ae  bargain?  live,  dear 

brother. 
Live  long,  and  hapmr!  I  foi^ve  you  freely; 
To  have  done  you  tats  service,  is  to  me 
A  fair  inheritance;  and  howe*er  harsh  lao- 

fuage, 
on  by  vour  rough  usage,  pass'd  my  lips. 
In  my  heart  lever  lovd  you.    All  mylaboon 
Were  but  to  shew,  how  much  your  love  was 

cozen*d, 
When  it  beheld  itself  in  this  false  glass. 
That  did  abuse  you ;  and  I  am  so  far 
From  envying  young  Ascanio  his  good  fortune. 
That,  if  your  state  were  mine,  I  would  adopt 

hiin. 
These  are  the  mnrderers ;  my  noble  friends! 
Which,  to  make  trial  of  her  bloody  purpose, 
I  won,  to  come  dJsguisM  thus. 

Hen,  I  am  too  full  [do, 

Of  grief  and  shame  to  speak :  But  what  1*11 
Shall  to  the  world  proclaim  my  penitence; 
And,  howsoever  I  naveliv'd,  1*11  die 
A  much-chan»'d  man. 

Jam.  Were  it  but  possible 
You  could  make  satisfaction  to  thb  woman^ 
Our  J03rs  were  perfect 

Hen,  That's  my  only  comfort. 
That  it  is  in  my  pow*r:  I  ne*er  was  married 
To  this  bad  woman,  though  I  doted  on  her. 
But  daily  did  defer  it,  still  expecting 
When  grief  would  kill  Jacintha. 

Assist.  AlFs  come  out,  [riooe; 

And  finds  a  fair  success.  Take  her,  don  Hen- 
And  once  again  embrace  your  son. 
Hen,  Most  gladly. 

Assist,  Your  brother  hath  deserv*d  alL 
Hen,  And  shall  share 
The  moiety  of  my  state. 

Assist,  I  hate  heard,  advocate. 
What  an  ill  instrument  you  have  been  to  him: 
From  this  time  strengtnen  him  with  honest 

counsels. 
And  you'll  deserve  my  pardon. 

Bar,  1*11  change  my  eoby : 
But  I  am  nunish*d,  for  I  tear  I  have  had 
A  smart  blow,  though  unseen. 
Assist.  Curate,  and  Sexton, 
I  have  heard  of  you  too ;  let  me  hear  no  more. 
And  what*s  past  is  forgotten.    For  this  wo- 
man. 
Though  her  intent  were  hloody,  yet  oor  law 
Calls  it  not  death ;  yet,  that  her  puni^ment 
May  deter  others  from  such  bad  attempts. 
The  dowry  she  brought  with  her  shall  be  em- 

ploy'd 
To  build  a  nunnery,  where  she  shall  spend 
The  remnant  of  her  life. 

VioL  Since  I  have  missM  my  ends, 
I  scorn  what  can  fall  on  me. 


Assist.  The  strict  discipline        ^^ 


lought. 


O'  th*  church  will  teach  you  betl 

And,  signiors. 
You  that  are  batchelors,  if  you  ever  marry. 
In  Bartolus  you  may  behold  the  issue 
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Of  covetousnesaxidjedoiny;  and  of  dotage,    |  For  be  aaiur'd^  that  weak  man  meet  all  ill. 
And  fabhood  in  don  Henrique.   Keep  a  mean  I  That  gives  himielf  up  to  a  woman*s  will. 

then;  I  lExeunt, 


THE  EPILOGUE. 


Thb  play  18  done,  yet  our  suit  never  ends. 
Still  when  you  port,  you  would  still  part  our 

friends. 
Oar  noblest  friends !  If  aught  have  (all*n  amiss. 
Oh,  let  it  be  sufficient,  tmit  it  is. 


And  vou  have  pardon'd  it.  (In  buildings  great. 

All  tne  whole  Dody  cannot  be  so  neat. 

But  something  may  be  mended.)    Those  are 

fair,** 
And  worthy  love,  that  may  destroy,  but  spare. 


^  But  something  may  be  mended:  Those  are  /atr,]  As  the  text  stood  before,  it  had  great 
obscurity;  buildings  seeming  the  antecedent  to  those;  it  means  those  persons  are  (air  or  candid 
judges,  who  spare  what  they  might  destroy.  Seward. 
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A    COMEDY. 


This  Comedy  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  joint  production  of  our  Authors.  The  first  edi- 
tion was  printed  in  1639.  It  was  the  first  play  that  was  acted  after  the  burning  of  the  King's 
House  in  Drury  Lane;  a  new  prologue  being  then  wrote  for  the  occasion,  by  Mr.  Dryden. 
About  the  year  17O8,  it  was  acted  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  with  alterations, 
and,  as  the  title-page  modestly  asserts,  amendments,  by  some  Persons  of  Quality.  It  hath 
keen  since  frequently  represented  at  Covcnt-Garden  Theatre. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mev. 

Valentine,  |  «  S^^^<^f/^l<'[  •^'f^  «^'  ^^  Pf^- 
'   \     suaded  to  keep  fits  estate. , 
Francisco,  his  younger  brother. 
Master  Lovegood,  their  uncle. 
A  MERCHANT,yn>n(^  to  Master  Lovegood, 


Fountain      ^ 

Be  llamor'e    y'^P""*""'  »/  y<ilentine,  and 

Harebrain.'  J      «"■"'"  '"  '*'  «"■<'''«' 


I  k  w/»»     /  f^f^^coner,  and  an  ancient  servant 
^^^^'    \     to  Valentine's  father. 

Shorthose,  { ^^''^!2l^'  ""'^  ''^'''''^  ^"^  ^^' 


Roger,  '^ 

Ralph,  and  >three  servants  to  the  widow. 

Humphry,     J 

Three  Servants. 

Musicians. 


Women. 

Lady  Hartwell,  a  widow. 
IsABBLL,  her  sister. 

Luce   f^  waiting-gentlewoman  to  the  tci- 
*  \     dote. 


ACT   I. 


Ertfer  Vnc.e  and  Merchant. 

Merchant. VKIUEys  saw  you  Valentine? 

'  '       Unc.  Not  since  tlie  horse- 
race; 
He's  taken  up  with  those  that  wooe  the  widow. 

Mer.  How  can  he  live  by  snatches  from 
He  bore  a  worthy  mind.  [such  people? 

Vnc.  Alas,  he  s  sunk,  [is  worse. 

His  means  are  gone,  he  wants,  and,  which 
Takes  a  delight  in  doing  so. 

Mer.  That's  strange.  * 


Unc.   Runs  lunatick,  if  you  but  talk  of 
states:' 
He  can*  I  be  brought,  now  he  has  spent  his  own, 
To  think  there  is  inheritance  or  means. 
Hut  all  a  common  riches,  all  men  bound 
To  be  his  hailifl's/ 

Mer.  This  is  something  dangerous. 

Unc.  No  gentleman  that  has  estate,*  toase  it 
In  keeping  house,  or  followers,  for  those  ways 
lie  cries  against,  for  eating  sins,  dull  surfeits. 
Cramming  of  serving-men,  mustering  of  beg- 
gars. 


'  States.']  State  and  estate  are  generally  used  in  the  same  sense  throughout  this  play. 

Seward. 

*  »  gent,  that  has  estate  to^ise  it,  &c.]  Mr.  Seward  reads,  or  rather  writes,  M>  gentle- 
man that  has  estate  's  to  use  it ;  and  says,  he  could  not  make  sense  of  the  passage,  till  he  added 
tlieverb,  which  *  consists  here  of  a  single  letter.*  Such  an  addition  is  certainly  inel^ant,  and 
(as  we  think)  unnecessary.  The  beginning  of  the  Uncle's  speech  is  a  resumption  of  his  last ; 
^wh  summing  up  the  romanlick  ideas  of  Valentine,  in  regard  to  properly :  All  a  common 
^ckes,  all  men  bound  to  be  his  bailiffs iS'o  gentleman  that  has  estate  to  use  it,  &c. 
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[Ad  I. 


Maintaining  hospitals  for  kites  and  curs. 
Grounding  their  fat  faiths  upon  old  country 
proverbs,  (Vented 

God  blesa  the  founders  1  These  he  would  have 
Into  more  manly  usest  wit,  and  carriage,' 
And  never  thinks  of  state,  or  means,  the 
jROund-works ;  [bodies. 

Holding  it  monstrous,  men  should  fopd  their 
And  starve  their  understandings. 

Mer,  That's  most  certain. 

Unc.  Yes,  if  he  could  stay  there. 

Mer,  Why,  let  him  marry. 
And  that  way  rise  again. 

I  .tc.  It*s  most  impossible ; 
He  will  not  look  with  any  handsomeness 
Upon  a  woman. 

Mer.  Is  he  so  strange  to  women  ? 

Unc.  I  know  not  vmat  it  is ;  a  foolish  dory 
He  has  got,  I  know  not  where,  to  balk  uiose 

benefits; 
And  yet  he  will  converse  and  flatter  *em. 
Make  *em,  or  fair  or  foul,  ru^ed  or  smooth, 
'  As  his  impression  serves ;  for^e  affirms. 
They're  only  lumps,  and  undigested  pieces, 
Lick*d  over  to  a  form  by  our  affections,  [pass. 
And  then  they  show.    The  Lovers!  let'em 

Enter  Fountain,  Bellamore,  Harehrain, 

Mer.  He  might  be  one ;  he  carries  as  much 
They  are  wondrous  merry.  [promise. 

ifnc.  Oh,  their  hopes  are  high.  Sir. 

Fount.  Is  Valentine  come  to  town  ? 

Bel.  Last  ni^t^  I  heard.  [rections; 

Fount.  We  miss  him  monstrously  in  our  di- 
For  this  widow  is  as  stately,  and  as  crafty. 
And  stands,  I  warrant 


Hare.  Let  her  stand  sur«; 
She  falls  before  us  else.    Come,  kt*s  gp  seek 
Valentine. 

Mer.  This  widow  seems  a  gallant. 

Unc.  A  goodly  woman ; 
And  to  her  handsomeness  she  bears  her  state, 
Reserved  and  great  ;^  Fortune  has  made  her 

mistress 
Of  a  full  means,  and  well  she  knows  to  use  it 

Mer.  I  would  Valentine  had  her. 

Unc.  There's  no  hope  of  that.  Sir. 

Mer.  O*  that  condiuon,  he  had  his  mort- 
gage in  again.' 

Unc.  I  v-ould  be  had. 

Mer.  Seek  means,  and  see  what  I'll  do; 
(However,  let  the  money  be  paid  in ;) 
I  never  sought  a  gentleman's  undoing. 
Nor  eat  the  hread  of  other  men's  vexations. 
Tlie  mort}<a^  ^hall  be  reuder'd  back;  take 

time  for*L 
You  told  me  of  another  brother* 

Unc.  Yes,  Sir, 
More  miserable  than  he,  for  he  has  eat  him 
And  drank  him  up;  a  handsome  gentleman. 
And  a  fine  scholar. 

Enter  three  Tenants. 

Mer.  What  are  these  ? 

Unc.  The  tenants ; 
They'll  do  what  they  can. 

Iner.  It  is  well  prepar'd.  [him ; 

Be  earnest,  honest  iriends,  and  loud  upon 
He's  deaf  to  hb  own  good. 

Lance.  We  mean  to  tell  him 
Part  of  our  minds,  an't  please  you. 

Mer.  Do,  and  do  it  home, 

5  Into  more  manly  juset,  wit,  anc?  carriage.]  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  wif  and  courage; 
taking,  I  believe,  manly  to  si^ify  couragious ;  out  manly ^  both  htre  and  in  the  next  scene,  u 
the  same  as  humane,  or  what  is  proper  to  the  nature  of  man.  Seward. 

Wit  and  carriage  is  certainly  right,  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  play.  When 
Valentine  is  reproaching  the  Lovers  (towards  the  conclusion  of  the  third  act)  he  saj^  to  theoi» 
who  taught  you  manners,  and  apt  carriage?  Many  other  passages  in  the  play  likewise  support 
this  reading. 

♦  And  to  her  hanclsomness  she  bears  her  state  reserved,  and  great  fortune  has  made  her  nil- 
tress  of  a  full  means!]  Tlie  want  of  attention  to  the  metre  here  caused  the  former  Editon  to 
spoil  the  sense  by  giving  an  unmeaning  epithet  to  Fortune.  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  how  the 
removal  of  a  stop  from  one  word  to  another  can  afifect  the  measure;  let  it  he  plac  d  with  its 
former  stop  in  its  station  as  a  verse,  and  every  reader  that  has  an  ear  will  perceive  its  harshnes^^. 

■  —  she  hears  her  state 

Reservd,  and  great  fortune  has  made  her  mistress 
Of  a  full  means 

Remove  the  stop  to  its  right  place,  and  the  verse  recovers  its  harmony.  They  who  would  scarck 
the  reason  of  this,  must  first  know  that  the  principal  rule  by  which  tlie  English  heroic  verse  is 
govern'd,  is,  that  the  even  sullahles,  viz.  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  and  tenth  must  have 
the  accents  upon  them ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  one  only  exception  to  this  rule,  viz.  Th(U 
where  a  pause  precedes  an  odd  syllable^  there  the  odd  syllable  may  hare  the  accent.  Thus  in 
the  case  above,  the  first  sellable  o{ fortune  is  the  fifth  in  the  verse,  and  unless  the  pauie  imme* 
diately  precedes,  it  spoils  the  metre.  All  the  writers  upon  the  En^^Iish  measure  mk  I  have 
seen,  nave  not  only  been  very  deficient  for  want  of  knowing  this  ex(*f  ption  to  the  general  role 
above,  but  have  falVn  into  great  errors,  and  condeiniiied  verses  that  were  remarkably  harmonloos. 

Seward. 
5  He  had  Ms  mortgage  in  again!]  Hs  had,  in  this  place,  according  to  the  old  manner,  sig- 
nifies he  should  h^vt. 
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And  in  what  my  care  may  help,  or. my  per- 
When  we  meet  next  [suasions, 

Unc.  Do  but  persuade  him  fairly ; 
And  for  your  money,  mine,  and  tnese  men*s 

thanks  too. 
And  what  we  can  be  able— 

Mer,  You're  most  honest; 
You  shall  find  me  no  less,  and  so  I  leave  you. 
Prosper  your  business,  friends !      [£«7  Mer. 

Unc.  Pray  Heav'n  it  may.  Sir. 

Lance,  Nay,  if  he  will  be  mad.  Til  be 
mad  with  him. 
And  tell  him  that — I'll  not  spare  him 
Hb  father  kept  good  meat,  good  driok,  good 
fallows,  P)ours  welcome; 

Good  hawks,  good  hounds,  and  bid  his  neigh- 
Kept  him  too,  and  supplied  his  prodigality. 
Yet  kept  his  state  still. 
Must  we  turn  tenants  now  (after  we  have  liv*d 
Under  the  race  of  gentry,  and  maintained 
Gkxx)  yeomanry)  to  some  of  the  city. 
To  a  greater  shoulder  of  mutton  and  a  custard. 
And  nave  our  state  tum'd  into  cabbage-gar- 
Must  it  be  so?  [dens? 

Unc,  You  must  be  milder  to  him. 

Lance.  That's  as  he  makes  his  game. 

Unc^  Entreat  him  lovingly. 
And  make  him  feel. 

Lance.  I'll  pinch  him  to  the  bones  else. 

Fal.  (within)  And  tell  the  gentleman,  I'll 
be  with  him  presently. 
Say  I  want  mone]^  too;  I  must  not  fail,  boy. 

Lance.  You  will  want  clothes,  I  hope. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  Bid  the  younk  courtier 
Repair  to  me  anon ;  I'll  read  to  him. 

Unc.  He  comes ;  be  diligent,  but  BOt  too 
Start  him,  but  not  affright  him.        [rugged ; 

Fa/.  Phew!  are  you  there?  [angry. 

Unc,  We  come  to  see  you,  nephew ;  be  not 

Val.  Why  do  you  dog  me  thus,  with  these 
strange  people?  [more. 

Why,  all  the  world  shall  never  make  me  rich 
Nor  master  of  these  troubles. 

Ten.  We  beseech  you. 
For  our  poor  children's  sake. 

Val,  Who  bid  you  fgst  'em  ? 
Have  you  not  thrcshmg  work  enough,  but 
children 


Must  be  bang'd  ont  o*  th*  sheaf  too?  Other 

men. 
With  all  their  delicates,  and  healthful  diets. 
Can  get  but  wind-eggs :  You,  with  a  clove  of 

garlick,  [sour  milk, 

A  piece  of  cheese  would  break  a  saw,  and 
Can  mount  like  stallions;  and  I  must  maintain 
These  tumblers  I 

Lance.  You  ought  to  maintain  ut;  we 
Have  maintain'd  you,  and  when  you  slept 

provided  for  you.  tkibours  \ 

Who  bought  the  silk  you  wear?  I  think  our 
lleckon,  you*ll  find  it  so.    Who  found  your 

horses,  [verns. 

Perpetual  pots  of  ale,^  maintain'd  your  ta- 
And  who  extol'd  you  in  the  half-crown  boxes. 
Where  you  might  sit  and  muster  all  the  beau- 
ties ?  fpies ! 
We  had  no  hand  in  these ;  no,  we're  all  pup- 
Yonr  tenants  base  vexatious ! 
Val,  Very  well.  Sir. 
Lance.  Had  you  land.  Sir, 
And  honest  men  to  serve  your  purposes. 
Honest  and  faithful,  and  will  you  run  away 

from  'em. 
Betray  yourself,  and  your  poor  tribe  to  misery ; 
Mortgage  all  us,  like  old  cloaks?  Where  will 

you  hunt  next  ? 
You  had  a  thousand  acres,  fair  and  open? 
The  King's  Bench  is  enclos'd,  there's  no  good 

riding ;  [heed,  air) 

The  Counter's  full  of  thorns  and  brakes  (take 
And  bogs;  you'll  ouickly  find  what  broth ^ 

they're  made  ot. 
Val.  You're  short  and  pithy. 
Lance.  They  say  you're  a  nne  gentleman. 
And  excellent  judgment  they  rejx^rt  you  have ; 

a  wit ;  [cloak  with  you, 

Keep  yourself  out  o'  th'  rain,*  and  take  your 
Which  by  interpretation  is  your  state.  Sir, 
Or  1  shall  think  your  fame  belied  you.     You 
And  may  have  lueans.  [have  money, 

VaL  I  priihee  leavepratinff! 
Does  my  good  lie  withrn  thy  brain  to  further. 
Or  my  undoinz  in  thy  pity?  Go,  [horses. 
Go,  get  you  home;  there  whistle  to  your 
And  kt  them  edify !  Away,  sow  hemp. 
To  hang  yourselves  withal !  What  am  I  to  you , 
Or  you  to  me?  Am  I  your  landlord,  puppies? 
Unc.  This  is  uncivil. 


*  fVho  found  your  horses  perpetual  pots  of  ale.^  This  is  evidently  corrupt  Mr.  Sympson 
conjectures.  Who  found  your  horses  perpetual  oats  and  hay?  But  as  my  correction  seems  more 
easy,  and  u  confirm'd  by  Mr.  Theobald's  concurrence,  I  have  ventured  to  insert  it  in  the  text. 

Seward, 
Mr.  Seward  reads.  Who  found  you  horses? 

The  old  reading,  with  only  the  insertion  of  a  stop,  conveys  the  same  sense  as  Mr.  Seward's 
amendment. 

7  fVkat  broth  they're  made  o/*.]  Mr.  Sympson  reads,  with  Mr.  Seward's  concurrence. 

You*  II  quickly  find  what  both  they* re  made  of. 

We  think  broth  the  right  word,  meaning,  '  You'll  soon  find  what  sort  of  liquid  is  in  the  boj^.* 
After  all,  broth  is  a  straqge  expression,  butMr.Sympson's  reading  is  hard,  and  scarcely  English. 

•  Keep  yourself  out  a  th'  rain,  &c.]  You  are  wise,  keep  yon  warm. 
Vol.  1.  «  L 
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fW.  More  unmerctful  yon,  [<luigB; 

To  vex  me  with  these  bacon-broth  and  pnd- 

Theyare  the  walking  shapes  of  all  my  sorrows ! 

3  Ten,  Your  Other's  worship  would  have 

us'd  us  better. 
Fai,  My  father's  worship  was  a  fool! 
Lance.  "Hey,  hey,  boys  I 
Old  Valentine  i*faith ;  the  old  boy  still ! 
Unc.  Fy,  cousin  I  [never 

Pal,  I  mean  besotted  to  his  state;  he  had 
"Left  me  the  misery  of  so  much  means  else. 
Which,  till  I  sold,  was  a  mere  megrim  to  me. 
If  you  will  talk,  turn  out  these  tenants : 
They  are  as  killing  to  my  nature.  Uncle, 
As  water  to  a  fever. 

Lance.  We  will  go ; 
But  'tis  like  rams,  to  come  again  the  stronger : 
And  you  shall  k^p  your  state! 
Fni.  Thou  liest;  I  will  not. 
Lance.  Sweet  Sir,  thou  liest;  thou  shalt; 
and  so  good  morrow !  [Exeunt  Tenanis, 
Vol.  This  was  my  man,  and  of  a  noble 
Now  to  your  business.  Uncle.         [breeding. 
Unc.  To  your  state  then.  [it  no  more; 

Val.  *Tis  gone,  and  I  am  glad  on*t;  name 
'TIS  that  I  pray  agEdnst,  and  Heav'n  has  heard 
I  tell  you.  Sir,  I  am  more  fearful  of  it,  [me. 
I  mean  of  thinking  of  more  lands,  or  livmgs. 
Than  sickly  men  are  travelling  o'  Sundays, 
For  being  quell'd  with  carriers.  Out  upon* t ! 
Caveat  emptor!  Let  the  fool  out-sweat  it. 
That  thinks  he  has  n>t  a  catch  on't 

Unc.  This  is  madness. 
To  be  a  wilful  begoar. 
Val.  I  am  mad  tneo) 
And  so  I  mean  to  be ;  will  that  content  you  ? 
How  bravely  now  I  live,  how  jocund! 
How  near  the  first  inheritance,  without  fears ! 
How  free  from  title-troubles ! 
Unc.  And  from  means  too. 
Val.   Means?  Why,  all  good  men's  my 
means; 9  my  wit*s  my  plough. 
The  town's  my  stock,  tavern's  my  standing- 
house,  [gentlemen 

And  all  the  world  knows  there*s  no  want;  all 
That  love  society,  love  me ;  all  purses 
That  wit  and  pleasure  open,  are  my  tenants ; 
Every  man's  clothes  fit  me,  the  next  fair  lodging 
Is  but  my  next  remove,  and  when  I  please 
To  be  more  eminent,  and  take  the  air, 
A  piece  is  levied,  and  a  coach  prepar'd,    ' 
And  I  go  I  care  not  whither.    What  need 
state  here? 
Unc.  But,  sav  these  means  were  honest,  will 

tht^  last,  Sir? 
Val.  Far  longer  than  your  jerkin,  and  wear 
fidrer; 
Should  I  take  ought  of  you?    ^Tis  true,  1 
b^'d  now. 


Or  which  is  vrorte  than  that,  I  stole  a  kindocflty 
And  which  is  worst  of  all,  I  lost  my  way  in't ; 
Your  mind  is  enclosed,  nothing  lies  open  nobly. 
Your  very  thoughu  are  hinds  that  work  oo 

nothing. 
But  daily  sweat  and  trouble:  Were  my  way 
So  full  of  dirt  as  this?  Tis  true,  I  shifted. 
Are  my  acquaintance  grasiers?  But,  Sir,  know. 
No  man  that  I'm  allied  to,  in  my  living. 
But  makes  it  equal,  whether  his  own  use. 
Or  mj  necessity,  poll  first;  nor  is  this  fbrc'd. 
But  the  mere  quality  and  poisure  of  goodoets  ; 
And  do  you  thmk  1  venture  nothing  equal  ? 
Unc.  You  pose  me,  cousin. 
Val.  What  s  my  knowledge.  Uncle?   Is't 
not  worth  money?  [ing,  wit. 

What's  my  understanding,  my  travel,  read- 
All  these  digested,  my  daily  making  men. 
Some  to  speak,  that  too  much  phlegm  had 
frosen  up;  [their  peace. 

Some  other  that  spoke  too  much,  to  hold 
And  put  their  tongues  to  pensions;  some  lo 
wear  their  clotnes,  [Uncle! 

And  seme  to  keep  'em?  '^  These  are  nothing. 
Besides  these  ways,  to  teach  the  way  of  nature, 
A  manly  love,  commimity  to  all 
That  are  deservers — not  examining  [wicked. 
How  much,  or  what's  done  for  tnem — it  ia 
And  such  a  one,  like  you,  chews  his  thougjhta 

double. 
Making  'em  only  food  for  his  repentance. 

Enter  two  Servants. 

1  Ser.  This  cloak  and  hat.  Sir,  and  mj 
master's  love.  [that, 

Val.  Commend  us  to  thy  master,  ana  take 
And  leave  'em  at  my  lodging. 

1  li  r.  I  shall  do't.  Sir. 

Val.  I  do  not  think  of  these  things,    [you. 

t  Ser.  Please  you.  Sir,  I  have  gold  here  for 

Val.  Give  it  me.    Drink  that,  and  com- 
mend me  to  thy  master. 
Look  you.  Uncle,  do  I  beg  these  ? 

Unc.  No  sure,  it  is  your  worth.  Sir. 

Val.  'Tis  like  enough ;  but,  pray  satisfy  me. 
Are  not  these  ways  as  honest  as  persecuting 
The  starv'd  inheritance,  with  musty  com 
The  very  rats  were  fain  to  run  away  from. 
Or  selling  rotten  wood  by  the  pound,  like  spices. 
Which  gentlemen  do  after  burn  by  th'  ounces  ? 
Do  not  1  know  your  way  of  feeding  beasts 
With  grains,  and  windy  stuff,  to  blow  up 

butchers  ? 
Your  racking  pastures,  that  have  eaten  up 
As  many  singing  shepherds,  and  their  issues. 
As  Andcluzia  breeds?  These  are  authentic. 
I  tell  you.  Sir,  1  would  not  change  ways  with 
Unless  ii  were  to  sell  your  state  that  hour,  [yotXt 
And,  if 'twere  possible,  to  spend  it  then  too. 


•  All  ^ood  meris  my  means^  lliis  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  copies ;  the  modem  (more 
grammatically,  but  less  pdeiicaliy)  say.  Ail  good  men  are  my  means. 

*®  It  is  plain  to  any  one,  who  reads  the  two  or  three  foregoing  speerl>es  of  Valentine  atten- 
tively, that  he  is  defending  his  romantick  humour,  arguing  by  way  of  interrogation ;  according 
to  wiuch  wc  have  reformed  the  pointing,  and,  we  hope,  cleared  the  text  from  obscurity. 
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For  att  y$m  Wtsu  m  Romney."    Now  you 
know  QMw  [you're  grown 

,Unc.  I  wQukd  jPM  knewyonrtelf;  but,  since 
Soeh  a  strange  fmutPf  to  all  that  fits  you, 
GWe  me  leave  U>  make  |our  brother's  fortune. 

Ki/.  How?  [may  recover; 

Une.  From  your  martgay^  whifh  yet  you 
I'll  find  the  means, 

Fdl.  Pray  Mve  your  labour.  Sir; 
My  brother  and  n^self  will  run  one  fortune. 
And  I  think,  what  I  hoU  a  mere  vexation 
Cannot  be  safe  for  him ;  I  love  him  better  ^ 
He  has  wit  at  will,  the  world  has  means,  he 

shall  live 
Without  this  trick  of  state ;  we  are  heirs  both. 
And  all  the  world  before  us. 

Unc.  Mylastofier, 
And  then  I'm  gone. 

Fal,  What  is*t?  and  then  1*11  answer. 

Unc,  What  think  you  of  a  wife  yet  to  ren* 
store  you? 
And  tell  me  seriously,  without  these  trifles. 

Fkl.  An  you  can  find  one  that  can  please 
Yon  shall  not  find  me  stubborn,    [my  rancy, 

Unc.  Speak  your  woman.        [mendations 

Fal.  One  without  eyes,  that  is,  self-com- 
(For  when  they  find  they're  handsome,  they're 

unwholesome)  ; 
One  without  ears,  not  giving  time  to  flatterers 
(For  she  that  hears  herself  commended,  wavers. 
And  points  men  out  a  way  to  make  *em 
wicked) ;  [man 

One  without  substance  of  herself;'*  that  wo- 
Without  the  pleasuieof  her  life,  that's  wanton, 
Thou|^  she  be  young;  forgetting'it,  tho'  fair; 


Making  her  ^ass  the  eyes  of  honest  men. 
Not  her  own  admiration;  all  her  ends 
Obedience,  all  her  hours  new  blessings;  if 
There  may  be  such  a  woman. 

Unc.  Yes,  there  may  be. 

FaL  And  without  state  too  ? 

Unc.  You're  dispos'd  to  trifle,  [mc  next. 
Well,  fare  you  well,  Sir!  When  you  want 
You'll  seek  me  out  a  better  sense. 

FaL  Farewell,  Uncle, 
And  as  you  love  your  state,  let  not  me  hear  on't. 

Unc,  It  shall  not  trouble  you.    I'll  watch 

him  still ; 

And,  when  his  friends  fall  off*,  then  bend  his 

will.  [Ert7. 

Enter  Itaheila  and  Luce. 

Luce.  I  know  the  causeof allth'is  MKlness  now ; 

Your  sister  has  engross'd  all  the  brave  Lovei^. 

Itah.  She  has  wherewithal,  much  good 

may'tdoher!  (ears. 

Prithee,  speak  softly;  we  are  open  to  men's 

Luce.  Fear  not,  we're  safe;  we  may  see  all 

that  pass,  [language. 

Hear  all,  and  make  ourselves  merry  with  their 

And  yet  stand  undiscover'd.   Be  not  melan-^ 

You  are  as  (air  as  she.  [choly ; 

Isab.  Who,  1?  I  thank  you; 
I  am  as  haste  ordain'd  me,  a  thing  slubber'd : 
My  sister  is  a  goodly,  portly  lady, 
A  woman  of  a  presence;  she  spreads  sattin. 
As  the  king's  snips  do  canvas,  every  whcire. 
She  may  spare  me  her  mizen,  and  her  bonnets. 
Strike  her  main  pettiest,  and  yet  out-sail  me ; 
1  am  a  carvel  to  her.*' 


"  For  all  your  beans  in  Rumnillo,  now  you  know  me."]  I  would  not  conclude  that  there  b 
no  such  place  in  England  as  Rumnillo,  merdy  because  I  never  heard  of  it;  but  it  does  not 
aound  like  an  English  name,  and  what  weighs  more  with  me,  it  ^ves  a  redundant  syllable  to 
the  verse.  The  Uncle  is  before  described  as  a  great  msier;  his  beasts  therefore  are  more 
likely  to  be  mentioned,  as  the  chief  of  his  wealth,  than  nis  beans,  Rumney  Marsh,  in  Kent, 
is  remarkably  famous  for  fatting  cattle;  I  thinl  therefore  my  conjecture  was  probably  the  true 
reading.  Seward. 

'*  One  without  substance  <ifher  sel^,  that  woman  without  the  pleasure  of  her  Hfe,  that's  wan* 
ion,  though  she  be  youttf,  forgetting  U,  though  fair,  making  her  glass,  &c,]  Mr.  Seward  reads, 

One  without  substance  of  herself',  that  woman 

Without  the  pleasure %f  her  Itfe,  tha^s  wanton; 

Thoufh  she  be  young,  forgetting  it,  though  fair. 

Making  her  glass.  Sec. 

This  passage  is  certainly  difficult,  but  Mr.  Seward's  reading  has  rendered  it  stUl  more  obscuie 
than  the  licentious  pointing  of  the  old  books.  Our  readinjg  is  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the  old 
text,  ami  with  but  small  variation  from  the  old  punctuation.  The  sense  of  the  whole  speech 
we  conceive  to  be  thb :  '  The  woman  I  expect  is,  one  without  eyes,  to  discover  her  own 

*  charms;  one  without  ears,  to  receive  flattery;  one  without  substancb  t(f  herse^,  Le.  one 
'  withf'Ut  the  veru  bssexcb  of  woman;  a  woman,  without  wantonness  (the  chief  pleasure  of 
'  woman's  life)  thougjh  young ;  unconscious  of  her  beauty,  though  yatr,  &tc.  &c'  This  sense 
is  easily  obtained  by  our  regulatton  of  the  stops,  and  is  (as  we  believe)  the  true  one. 

*^  I  am  a  carvel  to  her^  Carvel,  from  the  Spanish  word  caravila,  an  old-fasbiq^ied  vessel, 
fbrmerlv  much  used  in  Spam,  sharp  before,  ill-shaped  every  way,  and  all  the  masts  stooping 
forwards.  Their  sails  are  all  mizen-sails,  that  is,  triangular ;  they  will  lie  nearer  the  wind  than 
other  saib,  but  are  not  so  commodious  to  handle.— Inb  is  the  explanation  given  by  the  Spa- 
nish Dictionaries.  Carvel  here  seems  to  be  used  fbr  a  small  ship,  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh :  <  I  gave  Uiem  order,  if  they  found  any  Indians  there,  to  send  in  the  little 

*  fly  boat,  or  the  carvel,  into  the  river;  for  with  our  great  ships  we  durst  not  approach  the 
'  coast.*  R. 
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Lu€€,  But  a  tig^t  one. 

hah.  She  b  excellent  well  built  too. 

Ltice.  And  jet  she's  old. 

Isah.  She  never  saw  above  one  ToyageyLuce^ 
And,  credit  me,  after  another,  her  hull 
Will  serve  again,  and  a  right  good  merchant. 
She  plays,  and  sings  too,  dances  and  discourses. 
Comes  very  near  essays,  a  pretty  poet. 
Begins  to  piddle  with  philosophy^ 
A  subtle  chymic  wencn,  and  can  extract 
The  spirit  of  mens*  estates;  she  has  the  lieht 
Before  her,  and  cannot  miss  her  choice.   Tor 
"Tis  reason  I  wait  my  mean  fortune.       fme, 

Ltice.  You  are  so  bashful! 

J$ah,  *Tis  not  at  first  word  up  and  ride; 
thou'rt  cozen'd ;  [lose 

That  would  shew  mad,  iTaith!  Besides,  we 
The  main  part  of  our  politick  government,  . 
If  we  become  provokers :  Then  we  are  (air. 
And  fit  for  mens'  embraces,  when,  like  towns. 
They  lie  before  us  ages,  yet  not  carried : 
Hold  out  their  strongest  batteries,  then  com- 
pound too 
Without  the  loss  of  honour,  and  march  off 
With  our  fair  wedding-coloun  flying!  Who 
are  these? 

Enter  Francisco  and  Lance, 

Luce.  I  know  not,  nor  I  care  not. 

Isab,  Prithee  peace  then! 
A  well-built  gentleman. 

Luce.  But  poorly  thatch'd  I 
'  Lance.  Has  he  devoured  vou  too? 

Fran.  H'  has  gulp'd  me  down,  Lance. 

Lance,  Left  you  no  means  to  study? 

Fran.  Not  a  farthing : 
Dispatch'd  my  poor  annuity,  I  thank  him. 
Here's  all  the  nope  I've  left,  one  bare  ten 
shillings. 

Lance.  You're  fit  for  great  men's  services. 

Fran.  1  am  fit,  but  who  will  take  me  thus? 
Men's  miseries  are  now  accounted 
Stains  in  their  natures.    I  have  travelled. 
And  I  have  studied  long,  observ'd  all  king- 
doms, 
Know  all  the  promises  of  art  and  manners : 
Yet,  that  I  am  not  bold,  nor  cannot  flatter, 
I  shall  not  thrive;  all  these  are  but  vain  stu- 
dies! [Lance? 
Art  thou  so  rich  as  to  get  me  a  lodging. 


my  hoQoe 


Lance.  I'U  seU  the  tiles'^  of 

else,  mv  horse,  my  hawk ;        [Francis^ 

Nay,  'sdeath,  I'll  pawn  my  wife !  Oh,  Mr. 

That  I  shoukl  see  your  father  s  house  fall  thns  I 

Isah.  An  honest  fellow  1 

Lance.  Your  father's  house,  that  fed  me. 
That  bred  up  all  my  name  ? 

Jsah.  A  grateful  fellow  I 

Lance.  And  fall  by^— 
.    Fran.  Peace ;  I  know  you're  angry.  Lance, 
But  I  must  not  hear  witn  whom ;  he  is  m  j 
brother,  [dear  brother! 

AikI,  though  you  hold  him  slight,  my  moat 
A  eentleman,  excepting  some  few  rubs, 
(He  were  too  excellent  to  live  here  else) 
Frau^hted  as  deep  with  noble  and  brave  parts. 
The  issues  of  a  noble  and  manly  spirit. 
As  any  he  alive:    I  must  not  hear  you : 
Thou^  I  am  miserable,  and  he  made  me  so. 
Yet  still  he  is  my  brother,  still  I  love  him. 
And  to  that  tie  of  blood  link  my  affections. 

Isah.  A  noble  nature!   Dost  thou  knour 

Luce.  No,  mistress.  [him.  Luce? 

Isah.  Thou  shouldst  ever  know  such  good 
men.  [there  to^ge£er ! 

What  a  fair  body  and  a  mind  are  married 
Did  he  not  say  he  wanted  ? 

Luce.  Whatis  that  toyou? 

Isah.  'Tis  true,  but  'tis  great  pi^. 

Luce.  How  she  changes!         [men  too— 
Ten  thousand  more  than  he,  as  handsome 

Isah.  *Tis  like  enough;  but,  as  I  live,  this  , 
gentleman,  [knowing  him? 

Amons  ten  thousand  thousand — Is  there  no 
Why  &ould  he  want?  Fellows  of  no  merit, 
Slignt  and  puff'd  souls,  that  walk  like  sha- 
dows by. 
Leaving  no  print  of  what  they  are,  or  poise,*' 
Let  them  complain! 

Luce.  Her  colour  changes  strangely. 

Isah.  This^  man  was  made  to  mark  his 
wants,  to  waken  us :  fhim, 

Alas,  ipooT  gentleman!  But  will  that  tiedse 
Keep  him  from  cold?  Believe  me  he's  well- 
And  cannot  be  but  of  a  noble  lineage ;  [bred, 
Mark  him,  and  mark  him  well. 

Luce,  'Is  a  handsome  man.  fhim  off; 

Isah.  The  sweetness  of  his  suff'rance  sets 
Oh,  Luce — But  whither  go  I  ? 

Luce.  You  cannot  hide  it 


fc 


'^  III  sell  the  titles  of  my  house  else,  my  horse,  my  hawk^  Mr.  Theobald  has  made  a 
luery  in  his  marmn,  whether  this  should  be  ixtle  or  tiles.    I  make  no  doubt  of  determining 
or  the  last,  not  oecause  it  was  my  own  and  Mr.  Sympson's  conjecture  long  since,  but  that 
the  very  same  expression,  /*//  sell  the  tiles  of  my  house,  occurs  in  another  play  of  our  Authors. 

Seward. 
*5  Or  pom. J  The  construction  of  this  is  a  little  ditHcult,  leaving  no  print  of  what  they  are, 
or  of  what  poise  or  weight  they  were.  Mr.  Sympson  not  admitting  this,  would  put  voice  for 
poise,  it  being  the  property  ot  shadows  neither  to  leave  print  or  voice  behind  them.  And 
voice,  he  sscp,  is  used  oy  our  Authors  for  fame.  If  this  oe  not  admitted  he  would  read,  Jor 
those,  let  them  complain.  But  I  cannot  see  sufficient  reason  for  any  change.  Little  difficul- 
ties of  construction  and  incorrectnesses  of  language  too  frequently  occur  to  suppose  our  Authors 
not  sometimes  really  guilty  of  them.  Seward. 

We  think  this  passage  possesses  a  graceful  familiarity  of  phrase,  and  is  without  any  difficulty 
of  construction. 
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Itah.  I  would  he  had  what  I  can  spare. 
Luce,  *Ti8  charitable. 
Lance.  Come,  Sir,  V\\  see  you  lodg*d ;  you*  ve 
tied  my  tongue  fast 
I'll  steal  before  you  want ;  *tis  but  a  hanging ! 
{Exeunt  Lance  and  Francisco, 


Isab.  That*s  a  good  fellow  too,  an  honest 
fellow  I  [know — 

Why,  this  would  move  a  stone.   1  must  needs 
But  that  some  other  time. 

Luce,  Is  the  wind  there? 
That  makes  for  me. 

Isab.  Come,  I  forget  a  business.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 


Enter  Widow  and  Luce. 


Wid.  "Klt^  sister,  and  a  woman  of  so  base  a 
^^     What  was  the  fellow  ?        [pity  I 

Luce,  Why,  an  ordinary  man,  madam. 

Wid.  Poor?  [whence  neither.' 

Luce,  Poor  enou^ ;  and  no  man  knows  from 

Wid,  What  ooiSd  she  see? 

Luce,  Only  his  misery?  [somer. 

For  else  she  might  behold  a  hundred  hand- 

Wid.  Did  she  change  much? 

Luce,  Extremely,  when  he  spoke; 
And  then  her  pity,  like  an  orator, 
(I  fear  her  lore)  fram*d  such  a  commendation. 
And  followed  it  safar,  as  made  me  wonder. 

Wid,  Is  she  so  hot,  or  such  a  want  of  Ipvers, 
That  she  must  dote  upon  afflictions? 
Whv  does  she  not  go  rummage  all  the  prisons. 
Ad?  there  bestow  her  youth,  bewray  her 
wantonness,  [gary  ? 

And  fly  her  honour,  common  both  to  b^- 
Did  she  soeak  to  him? 

Luce.  No,  he  saw  us  not ; 
But  ever  since  she  hath  been  mainly  troubled. 

Wid,  Was  he  young? 

Luce,  Yes,  yotuiff  enough. 

Wid,  And  looked  he  like  a  gentleman? 

Luce,  Like  such  a  gentleman  would  pawn 
ten  oaths  for  tweWe  pence.  [not  be. 

Wid.  My  sister,  and  sink  basely !  This  must 
Does  she  use  means  to  know  him  ? 

Luce,  Yes,  madam;  and  has  employed  a 
squire  c;drd  Shorthose.  [all  this  private; 

Wid,  Oh,  that's  a  precious  knave!  Keep 
But  still  be  near  her  lodging,  [understand ; 
What  you  can  gather  by  any  means,  let  me 
ril  stop  her  heat,  and  turn  iier  charity  ano- 
ther way,  [counsels. 
To  bless  herself  first.  Be  still  close  to  her 
A  beggar,  and  a  stranger !  There's  a  blessed- 
ness! 
ril  none  of  that.  I  have  a  toy  yet,  sister, 
Sliall  tell  you  this  is  foul,  and  make  you  find  it. 
And,  for  your  pains,  take  you  the  last  gown 

I  wore. 
This  makes  me  mad,  but  I  shall  force  a  re- 
medy I  [Exeunt, 


Enter  Fountain^  Bellamore,  Harebrain,  and 
Valentine, 

Fount.  Sirrah,  we  have  so  look'd  for  thee, 
and  lon^*d  for  thee ! 
This  widow  is  the  strangest  thing,the  stateliest. 
And  stands  so  much  upon  her  excellencies  I 
Bel.  She  has  put  us  off  this  month  now,  for 
an  answer.  [upon  her. 

Hare.  No  man  must  visit  her,  nor  look 
No,  not  say  *  good  morrow,'  nor  *  good  even,' 
'Till  that  is  past. 

Val.  She  nas  found  what  dough  you  are 
made  of,  and  so  kneads  you : 
Are  you  good  at  nothing,   but  these  after- 
games? '      [they  are, 
I  have  told  you  often  enou^  what  things 
What  precious  things,  these  widows! 

Hare,  Ifwehad  em.  [to  woo 'em. 

Val.  Why,  the  devil  has  not  craft  enough 
There  be  three  kinds  of  fools,  (mark  this  note, 
Mark  it,  and  understand  it.)        [gentlemen. 
Fount,  Well,  go  forward.  pitick : 

Val  An  innocent,  a  knave  fool,  a  fool  po- 
The  last  of  which  are  lovers,  widow-lovers. 
Bel.  Will  you  allow  no  fortune? 
Val,  No  such  blind  one. 
Fount,  We  «ave  you  reasons,  why  'twas 
needful  for  us.  [reasons, 

Val,  As  you're  those  fools,  I  did  allow  those 
But,  as  my  scholars  and  companions,  damn'd 

'em. 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  wooe  a  widow  ? 
Answer  me  coolly  now,  and  understandinely. 
Hare,  Why,  to  lie  with  her,  and  to  enjoy 

her  wealth. 
Val,  Why,  there  you're  fools  still ;  crafty  to 
catch  yourselvw,  [swer. 

Pure  politick  fools;  I  look'd  for  such  an  an- 
Once  more  hear  me :  It  is. 
To  wed  a  widow,  to  be  doubted  mainly. 
Whether  the  state  you  have  be  yours  or  no. 
Or  those  old  boots  you  ride  in.    Mark  me ; 

widows 
Are  long  extents  in  law  upon  men's  livings. 
Upon  their  bodies  winding-sheets;'*  they  that 
enjoy  'em. 


•*  Widows  are  long  extents  in  law  upon  news,  livings  upon  their  bodies  windinff-sheef,'] 
News  was  an  odd  corruption :  My  first  conjecture  was,  upon  men,  tiring  upon  Ihctr  bodies 
vinding-sheeis.     Mr.  Theobald  rwd,  upon  men's  livings,  upon  their  bodicx  winding-sheet. 

This 
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[Acif. 


Lie  but  with  dead  men*9  monuments,  and 

Duly  their  own  ill  epitaphs.     Is  not  this 
plain  now? 
Bel.  Plain  spoken. 
FaL  And  plain  truth;  but,  if  you*ll  needs 

Do  things  of  danger,  do  but  lose  yourselves, 

(Not  any  part  concerns  your  undesstandings. 

For  then  you  arc  meacocks,  fools,  and  mi- 
serable) fcug.'^ 

March  off  amain !  within  an  inch  of  a  fir- 
Turn  me  on  the  toe  like  a  weather-cock ! 

Kill  every  day  a  seijeant  for  a  twelvemonth. 

Bob  the  Exchequer,  and  bum  all  the  Rolls! 

And  these  will  make  a  show. 

Hare, .  And  these  are  trifles?  [things; 

FaL  Considered  to  a  widow,   empty  no- 

For  here  you  venture  but  your  persons,  there 

The  varnish  of  your  persons,  your  discretions. 

Why,  'tis  a  monstrous  thhig  to  marry  at  all. 

Especially  as  now  His  made:  Methinks 

A  man,  an  understanding  man,  is  more'* 
wife  [trinkets. 

To  me,  and  of  a  nobler  tie,  than  all  these 

What  do  we  get  by  women,  but  our  senses. 

Which  is  the  rankest  part  about  us,  satisfied  ? 

And,  whea  that's  done,  what  are  we?  Crest- 
fall'n  cowards! 

What  benefit  can  children  be,  but  charges. 

And  disobedience?  What's  the  love  they  ren- 
der 

A  t  one-and-twenty  years  ?  *  I  pray  die,  father !' 

When  they  are  young,  they  are  like  bells  rung 
backwards. 

Nothing  but  noise  and  giddiness;  and,  come 
to  years  once. 

There  drops  a  son  by  th*  sword  in  his  mistress's 
quarrel; 

A  great  joy  to  his  parents!  A  daughter  ripe 
too. 

Grows  high  and  lusty  in  her  blood,  must  have 

A  heating,  runs  away  with  a  supple-ham'd 
servingman : 

His  twenty  nobles  spent,  Ukes  to  a  trade. 

This  seemed  a  better  reading  than  mine.  But  still  it  had  some  obscurities.  That  widows  are 
long  extents  in  law  upon  men's  livings  or  estates,  is  clear;  but  how  are  they  extents  in  law 
upon  their  bodies  winding-sheets?  A  proper  attention  to  the  metre  gives  good  reason  to  con- 
clude the  second  upon  to  he  an  interpolation';  for  the  verse  is  perfect,  and  tlie  sense  clear  with- 
out it    Widows  are  the  winding-sheets  and  monuments  of  their  dead  husbands.     Seward. 

The  second  upon  should  be  retained.  fFidows^  says  Valentine,  are  long  extents  in  ime 
upon  merii  livings ;  upon  their  bodies  winding-sheets,  *  Extents  on  their  estates,  winding- 
*  sheets  on  their  bodies.'  Where  is  the  difficulty?  What  follows  proves  this:  Bedding  wUk 
a  widow  ^  proceeds  Valentine,  is  celebrating  your  funeral, 

'7  Within  an  inch  of  a  fircug.]  I  believe  there  is  no  such  word  as  fircug.  Mr.HKobald 
alters  it  to  frelock,  and  was  very  fond  of  the  conjecture,  for  he  sent  it  me  among  the  few  that 
he  favoured  me  with  by  latter,  out  I  cannot  see  what  danger  there  is  in  merely  marching  near 
a  firelock,  unless  in  the  instant  pf  discharging,  or  what  relation  turning  o  the  tot  like  a  weu' 
thet'Cock,  has  to  2l  firelock.  I  dare  say  the  Authors  originally  used  a  word  that  signified  a  place 
to  turn  upon,  where  to  slip  was  certam  death ;  the  best  word  I  know  is  precipice^  but  that  s  too 
far  from  the  trace  of  the  letters.  Whirlpool,  ftmace,  and  spire-top,  would  give  the  tense 
required,  but  I  shall  not  venture  either  of  them  in  the  text.  Seward, 

At  wore  wise  to  me,  1  Good  sense,  which  it  the  best  manuteript,  lets  at  tee  at 

once  that  wise  is  a  corruption,  and  that  our  Poets  undoubtedly  wrote  w\fe.        S^fn^pMn, 


And  learns  to  spin  men's  hair  off;    theie't 

another:  Hnarrj? 

And  most  are  of  thu  nature.      Will  yoa 

Foun,  For  my  part,  yes,  for  any  doubt  I 

feel  yet. 
FaL  And  thk  same  widow? 
Fount.  If  I  may;  and,  methinks,     [gers. 
However  you  are  pleas*d  to  dispute  these  dan- 
Such  a  warm  match,  and  for  you.  Sir,  wcfe 
not  hurtful. 
Fal.  Nothalfsokillingasforyou.    Forrae, 
She  can't,  with  all  the  art  she  has,  make  me 

more  miserable. 
Or  much  more  fortunate :  I  have  no  state  left, 
A  benefit  that  none  of  you  can  bra^  of. 
And  there*s  the  antidote  ag^nt  a  widow ; 
Nothing  to  lose,  but  that  my  soul  inherits. 
Which  she  can  neither  law  nor  claw  awt^; 
To  that,  but  little  flesh,  it  were  too  much 
else ;  ^  [cite. 

And  that  unwholesome  too,  it  were  too  rkk 
And,' to  all  this,  contempt  of  what  she  does: 
I  can  laugh  at  her  tears,  neglect  her  angers. 
Hear  her  without  a  faith,  so  pity  her 
As  if  she  were  a  traitor;  moan  ner  person. 
But  deadly  hate  her  pride  >  if  you  ooidd  do 

these. 
And  had  but  this  discretion,  and  like  fbrtaie, 
'Twere  but  an  equal  venture. 
Fount,  This  is  malice. 
Fal.  When  she  lies  with  your  land,  and 
not  with  you. 
Grows  great  with  jointures,  and  it  broqg^t 

to-bed. 
With  all  the  ttate  you  have,  you'll  find  thit 

certain. 
But  is  it  come  to  fxass  you  mutt  marry? 
Is  there  no  buff  will  hold  you? 
Bel.  Grant  it  be  so?  [maid, 

Fal.  I'hen  chuse  the  tamer  evil,  take  a 
A  maid  not  worth  a  penny;  make  her  yours. 
Knead  her,  and  mould  ner  yours;  a  matd 

worth  nothing: 
There  is  a  virtuous  spell  in  that  word  n^ikimg. 
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A  toM  vmktB  conscience  [p^^;  *' 

Of  hatf-ft-Cfown  a-week  for  pins  and  pup- 
A   maicrs  content  with  one  coach  and  two 

honeSy 
Not  fklling  ont  became  they  are  not  matches ; 
IVith  one  man  satisliedy  with  one  rein  guided. 
With  one  feith,  one  eontent,  one  bed  ;*** 
A^edy  she  makes  the  wil^  preserves  the  fame 

and  issue; 
A  ipv^idow  is  a  Christmas-box  diat  sweeps  all. 
Fount,  Yet  all  this  cannot  sink  as. 
FaL  You're  my  friends,  [money. 

And  all  my  loving  firiends;   I  spend  your 
Yet  I  deserve  it  too ;  you  are  my  fnends  still. 
1  ride  your  horses,  when  I  want  I  sell  'em; 
I  eat  your  meat,  help  to  wear  your  linen; 
Sonsettmes  I  make  you  drunk,  and  then  you 

seal. 
For  which  I*ll  do  you  this  commodity. 
Be  nil*d,  and  let  me  try  her,  1*11  discover  her; 
The  truth  is,  I  will  never  leave  to  trouble  her. 
Till  I  see  through  her;  dien,  if  I  find  her 

worthy—- 
Hare.  This  was  our  meaning,  Valentine. 
ykl.  Tis  done  then. 
I  must  want  nothing. 

Hare,  Nothing  but  the  woman. 
ydl.  No  jealousy;  (or,  when  I  marry. 
The  devil  must  be  wiser  than  I  take  him. 
And  the  flesh  foolisher.  Come,  let's  to  dinner ; 
Aod  when  I*m  whetted  well  with  wine,  have 

at  her!  [ExeunL 

Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Jsab.  But  art  thou  sure? 
Luce.  No  surer  than  I  heard.  [ther  ? 

Jsab.  That  it  was  that  flouting  fellow  s  bro- 
Luce.  Yes,  Shorthose  told  me  so. 
Is^.  He  did  search  out  the  truth? 


Luce.  It  seems  he  did. 

Isab.  Prithee,  Luce,  call  him  hither. 
If  he  be  no  worse,  I  ne*er  repent  my  pity. 
Now,  Sirrah,  what  was  he  we  sent  you  after. 
The  gentleman  i*  th'  black  ? 

Enter  Shorthose. 

Short,  V  th' torn  black? 

Isab,  Yes,  the  same.  Sir. 

Short.  What  would  your  worship  with  him? 

Isab.  Why,  my  worship 
Would  know  his  name,  and  what  he  is. 

Short.  *Is  nothing; 
He  is  a  man,  and  yet  he  is  no  man. 

Isab,  You  must  needs  play  the  fool. 

Short.  *Tis  my  profession. 

Isab,  How  is  lie  a  man,  and  no  man? 

Short.  He's  a  beggar; 
Only  the  sign  of  a  man,  the  bush  pull'd  down. 
Which  shews  the  house  stands  empty. 

Isab.  What's  his  calling? 

Short.  They  call  him  bugar. 

Isab.  What's  his  kindidT? 

Short.  Beggars. 

Isab,  His  worth  ? 

Short,  A  learned  beggar,  a  poor  scholar. 

Isab.  How  does  he  Rve? 

Short.  like  worms,  he  eats  old  books. 

Isab.  Is  Valentine  his  brother? 

Short.  His  begging  brother. 

Isab.  What  may  his  name  be? 

Short.  Orson. 

Isab,  Leave  your  fooling.  [ing. 

Short,  You  had  as  good  say,  leave  your  Itv- 

Isab.  Once  more. 
Tell  me  his  name  directly. 

Short,  I'll  be  hang  d  first. 
Unless  I  heard  him  cnristen'd ;  but  I  can  tell 
What  foolish  people  call  him. 


■9  pins  and  puppets,']  As  there  is  a  syllable  wanting  in  the  measure  here,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  supply  it.  Pins  and  puppet^nhowi  seem'  to  me  rather  more  expressive  of  a  lady's 
pocket  expenoes  than  pins  and  puppets.  Seward, 

Mr.  Sympson  proooses  reaainj^  p«it#  and  pin-puppets ;  and  says,  *  The  fashionable  pin- 
^  cases  in  our  Authors  days,  were  made  in  the  shape  of  little  puppets,  or  poppets ;  and  though 
'  that  custom  is  discontinued,  we  still  retain  the  word  pin  poppets  to  this  very  day  in  the  north  of 
*  England.'  But  allowing  this  to  have  been  the  Authors*  meaning,  we  cannot  think  anv  ad- 
dition necessary;  the  old  text  conveying  fully  the  sense  required,  that  a  maid  will  not  be  so 
exorbitant  in  what  is  called  pin-money  as  a  widow. 

^  _-,  one  bed,  md  she  makes  the  wise,  — ]  Mr.  Theobald  reads;  the  U)\fe  from  the 
old  quarto,  and  Mr.  ^mpson  thee  wise,  both  retaining  the  word  aged,  which,  though  not 
nonsense,  seems  to  add  very  little  to  the  sense,  especially  to  Mr.  Theobald's  reading,  which  to 
me  seems  as  far  as  he  alters,  to  be  the  true  one.  But  what  convinces  me  that  ased  is  a  spu- 
rious word,  is,  that  it  utterly  spoils  the  measure ;  my  reading  is  near  the  trace  of  the  letters, 
restores  the  verse,  and  {;ives,  I  think,  a  much  better  sense,  viz.  that  a  maid  when  married  has 
one  good,  or  the  same  mterest  with  her  husband,  in  contradictiou  to  a  widow,  who  generally 
has  a  separate  one.  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward's  reading  is. 

With  one  faith,  one  content,  one  bed,  one  good,  ^ 

She  makes  the  wife,  preserves,  &c. 
Mr.  Seward's  alteration  is  licentious,  and  one  good  is  not  so  strong  a  finish  as  one  bed,  be- 
sides that  it  is  already  implied  in  one  faith,  one  content.  Aged  is,  it  is  true,  rather  hard,  but  not 
unintelligible;  signifying,  that  the  maid,  when  grown  older,  makes  a  good  wife,  an  J  preserves 
the  reputation  of  the  family,  &c.  which  is  not  the  ease  with  a  widow. 
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hab.  What? 
Short,  Francisco. 

Itab.  Where  lies  this  learning.  Sir? 
Short.  In  Paul's  Church-yard,  forsooth.** 
Jsab.  I  mean  that  gentleman,  fool ! 
Short.  Oh,  that  fool ;  [where. 

He  lies  in  loose  sheets  every  where,  tnat*s  no 

Luce,  You  have  elean'd. 
Since  you  came  to  Liondon  ^  in  tlie  country, 
Shorthose,  fcouib ; 

You  were  an  arrant  fool,  a  dull  cold  cox- 
Here  every  tavern  teaches  you;  the  pint  pot 
Has  so  belaboured  you  with  wit,  your  brave 

acquaintance 
That  gives  you  ale,  so  fortified  your  mazard. 
That  now  tnere  is  no  talking  to  you. 

Jsab.  'Is  much  improv'd ; 
A  fellow,  a  fine  discourser! 

Short,  1  hope  so; 
1  have  not  waited  at  the  tail  of  wit 
So  long,  to  be  an  ass. 

Luce,  But,  say  now,  Shorthose, 
My  lady  should  remove  into  the  country? 
Short,  I  had  as  lieve  she  should  remove  to 
Heav'n, 
And  as  soon  I'd  undertake  to  follow  her. 
Luce.  Where  no  old  charnico**  is,  nor  an- 
chovies, 
Nor  master  Such-a-one,  to  meet  at  the  Rose, 
And  bring  my  lady  Such-a-one's  chief  cham- 
bermaid. 
Jsab.  No  bouncing  healths  to  this  brave 
lad,  dear  Shorthose, 
Nor  down  o'  th'  knees  to  that  illustrious  lady. 
Luce.  No  fiddles,  nor  no  lusty  noise  of 
*  Drawer, 
*  Cany  this  pottle  to  my  father  Shorthose.' 
Isai.  No  plays  nor  gally-foists,  no  strange 
ambassadors 


To  run  and  wonder  at,  till  thou  be*st  <h1. 
And  then  come  home  again,  and  lie  by  tfa' 
legtsnd. 

Luce.  Say,  she  should  00? 

Short.  U  I  say  so,  I'll  be  hang*d  ; 
Or,  if  I  thought  she'd  go 

Luce.  What? 

Short.  I'd  go  with  her.  ps 

Luce,   But,  Shorthose,  where  thy    heart 

Isab.  Do  not  fright  him. 

Luce.  By  this  hand,  mistress,  'ds  a  noise, 
a  loud  one  too,  [gone  tool 

And  from  her  own  mouth ;  presently  to  be 
But  why  ?  or  to  what  end  ? 

Short.  Mayn't  a  man  die  first? 
She'll  give  him  so  much  time. 

Isab.  Gone  o'  th'  sudden  ?         [genUemen. 
Thou  dost  but  jest;  she  must  not  mode  the 

Luce.  She  has  put  them  off  a  month,  tbey 
dare  not  see  her. 
Believe  me,  mistress,  what  I  hear  I  tell  you. 

Isab.  Is  this  true,  wench?  Gone  on  so 
short  a  warning! 
What  trick  is  this?  She  never  told  me  of  it; 
It  must  not  be!  Sirrah,  attend  me  presently, 
(You  know  I've  been  a  careful  friend  u»u> 

you) 
Attend  me  in  the  hall,  and  next  be  faithful. 
Cry  not ;  we  shall  not  go. 

Short.  Her  coach  may  crack !        [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Valentine,  Francisco,  and  Lance. 

Val,  Which  way  to  live!  How  dar*st  thou 
come  to  town. 
To  ask  such  an  idle  question? 

Fran,  Methinks,  tis  necessary. 
Unless  you  could  restore  that  annuity 
You  have  tippled  up  in  taverns. 

Val,  Where  hast  thou  been. 


»*  In  Paul's  ChuTch-yard,  forsooth.']  In  our  Authors'  time,  the  booksellers  dwelt  for  the 
most  pmrt  round  about  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  sheltered  their  books  in  a  subterranean  churcb 
under  it,  called  St.  Faith's.  At  the  fire  of  Ix)ndon,  the  loss  to  persons  in  that  profession,  and 
in  that  place  only,  was  estimated  at  an  immense  sum.         H. 

»*  charnico" — "]  A  cup  of  charneco  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI. 

but  as  the  se\'eral  Editors  of  Shakespeare  have  not  agreed  in  the  explanation  of  it,  we  shall 
set  down  what  each  hath  said  on  the  subject. 

•  On  this,'  says  bishop  Warburton,  *  the  Oxford  Editor  thus  criticises  in  his  Index :  "This 
"  seems  to  have  been  a  cant  word  for  some  strong  liquor,  which  was  apt  to  bring  drunken 
"  fellows  to  the  stocks,  since  in  Spanish  charniegos  is  a  term  used  for  the  stocks."    it  was  no 

*  cant  word,  but  a  common  name  for  a  sort  of  sweet  wine,  as  appears  fA>m  a  passage  in  a  pamphlet 

*  intitled.  The  Discovery  of  a  London  Monster,  called  the  clack  Dog  of  Newgate,  pnnted 

*  161s :  **  Some  drinking  the  neat  wine  of  Orleance,  some  the  Gascony,  some  the  Bourdeaux. 
•*  There  wanted  neither  sherry,  sack,  nor  charneco,  maligo,  nor  amber-coloured  candy,  nor 
**  liquorish  ipocras,  brown  beloved  bastard,  fat  aligant,  or  any  quick-spirited  liquor.*' — And  as 

*  charneca  is,  in  Spanish,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  turpentine-tree,  I  imagine  the  growth  of  it 

*  was  in  some  district  abounding  with  that  tree ;  or  that  it  had  its  name  from  a  certain  flavour 

*  resembling  it.'     Thus  far  the  oishop.     Mr.  Hawkins  says,  '  the  vulgar  name  for  this  liquor 

*  was  charingo.  I  meet  with  it  in  an  old  catch  set  to  music  by  Lawes.*  And  the  last  eoitor 
ha<j  added  the  following  examples.     •  In  a  pamphlet  entitled.  Wits  Miserie ;  or.  The  WorW» 

*  Madness,  printed  in  \5gd,  it  is  said,  that  *  the  only  medicine  for  tiie  fieghm  is  three  cups  of 

*  charneco  tasting.'     In  a  Collection  of  Epigrams  and  Satires,  without  date,  but  of  the  same 

*  age,  this  liquor  is  mentioned  again : 

**  —  happy  is  the  man  doth  rightly  know 

•*  The  virtue  of  ^ee  cupa  of  diurneco."*  R. 
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ADd  how  brought' up,  Francisco,  that  thou 

talk'st 
Thus  out  of  France?  Thou  wert  a  pretty  fel- 
low, [spoird  thee? 
And  of  a  handsome  knowledge;   who  has 
Lance.   He  that  has  spoird  himself,  to 
make  him  9port,  [him  : 
And,  by  his  copv,  will  spoil  all  comes  near 
JBuy  but  a  glass,  If  you  be  yet  so  wealthy. 
And  look  there  who. 

Toi.  Well  said,  old  Copyhold. 
Lance.  My  heart*s  good  freehold.  Sir,  and 
so  you'll  find  it ; 
This  gentleman's  your  brother,  your  hopeful 
brother,  [after. 

CFor  there's  no  hope  of  you)  use  him  there- 
in/. E*en  as  well  as  I  use  myself.     What 

wouldst  thou  have,  Frank  ? 
Fran.    Can   you  procure  me  a  hundred 

pound  ? 
Lance.  Hark  what  he  says  to  you. 
Oh,  try  your  wits;  they  say  yo«i*re  excellent 
at  it;  [sensible. 

For  your  land  has  lain  long  bed-rid,  and  un- 
Frari.  And  I'll  forget  all  wrongs.     You  see 
my  slate,  [brought  me; 

And   to  what  wretchedness  your  will  has 
But  what  it  may  be,  by  this  benefit, 
if  tiniely  done,  and  like  a  noble  brother. 
Both  you  and  1  may  feel,  and  to  our  comforts. 
fW.  A  hundred  pound!  dost  thou  know 

what  thou  St  said,  boy  ? 
Fran.  I  said,  a  hundred  pound. 
fal.  Thou  hast  said  more 
Than  any  man  can  justify,  believe  it. 
Procure  a  hundred  pounds!  1  sav  to  thee. 
There's  no  such  sum  in  nature ;  forty  shillings 
There  may  be  now  i*  th'  Mint,  and  that's  a 

treasure. 
I  have  seen  five  pound ;  but  let  me  tell  it. 
And  'tb  as  wonderful  as  calves  with  five  legs. 
Here's  five  shillings,  Frank,  the  harvest  of 
five  weeks. 


And  a  good  crop  too;  take  it,  and  pay  thy 

first-fruits; 
I  will  come  down,  and  eat  it  out. 

JVan.  *Ti«  patience 
Must  meet  with  you,  Sir,  not  love. 

Lance.  Deal  roundly* 
And  leave  these  fiddle-faddles. 

Fdl.  Leave  thy  prating! 
Thou  think* St  thou  art  a  notable  wise  fellow. 
Thou  and  thy  rotten  sparrow-hawk ;  two  of 
the  reverend ! 
Lance.  I  think  you  are  mad,  or,  if  you  be 
not,  will  be 
With  the  next  moon.     What  would  you 
have  him  do? 
Fat.  How? 

Lance.  To  get  money  first,  that  is,  ta  live; 
You've  shew'd  him  how  to  want. 

Val.  'Slive,  how  do  I  live? 
Why,  what  dull  fool  would  ask  that  question  ? 
Three  hundred  threc-pilds  morc,*^  ay,  and 
live  bravely ;  [gloriously : 

The  better  half  o*  th'  town,  and  live  most 
Ask  them  what  states  they  have,  or  what  an- 
nuities, 
Or  when  they  pray  for  seasonable  harvests! 
Thou  hast  a  handsome  wit;  stir  it  into  the 

world,  Frank, 
Stir,  stir  foi'  shame;  thou  art  a  pretty  scholar. 
Ask  how  to  live?  Write,  write,  write  any 
thing;  [news. 

The  world's  a  fine  believing  world,  write 
Lance.  Dragons  in  Sussex,'*  or  fiery  battles 
Seen  in  the  air  at  Aspurge? 

Val.  There's  the  way,  Frank. 
And,  in  the  tail  of  these,  fright  me  the  king- 
dom [them 
With  a  sharp  prognostication,  that  shall  scour 
(Dearth  up^m  dearth)  like  Levant  taffatics;** 
Predictions  of  sea-breaches,  wars,  and  want 
Of  herrinjK?  on  our  coast,  with  blood)^jioses. 
Lance.  vV'hirlwinds,  that  shall  take  off  iho 
top  of  Grantham  steeple. 


*^  Three  hundred  three  pilds  more, ']  i.  e.  Three  hundred  who  dress  richly,  or  in  tlircc- 

pil'd  velvets.  Setoard. 

**  Dragons  in  Sussex, "]  In  l6l4,  there  was  a  d'scourse  published,  of  a  strange  mon- 
strous serpent,  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  and  two  miles  from  Horsham  in  Sussex,  which  was 
discoverea  there  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  same  year.  The  relation  is  set  forth  with  an 
air  of  great  sincerity,  and  attested  by  eye-witnesses  living;  on  the  place.  But,  from  the  descrip- 
tion, we  are  to  suppose  somcthiiifj  further  intended  by  it,  or  that  some  conundrum  or  other,  as 
Ben  Jonson  (by  wnom  it  is  mentioned  in  his  Masque,  called  News  from  the  New  World  Dis- 
covereil  Jn  the  Moon)  styles  it,  was  couched  under  the  account:     *  This  serpent,  or  dragon^ 

*  as  some  call  it,  is  reputed  to  be  nine  feet,  or  rather  more,  in  length,  and  shaped  almost  in  the 

*  form  of  an  axle-tree  of  a  cart ;  a  quantity  of  thickness  in  the  middle,  and  somewhat  smaller 

*  at  both  ends.    The  former  part,  which  he  shoots  forth  as  a  neck,  is  supposed  to  be  an  ell 

*  long,  with  a  white  ring,  as  it  were,  of  scales  about  it.    The  scales  along  his  back  seem  to  be 

*  blackish,  and  so  much  as  is  discovered  under  his  belly  appeareth  to  be  red;  for  I  speak  of  no 

*  nearer  description  than  of  a  reasonable  ocular  distance.    There  are  likewise,  on  either  side  of 

*  him,  discovered  two  great  hunches,  so  big  as  a  large  football,  and,  as  some  tliink,  will  in  time 

*  grow  to  be  wings,'  ^c.  More  to  the  same  purpose  may  be  found  in  the  account  itself,  which 
is  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  IFhiiUcy. 

*5  like  leven  taffaties-^  Levant  or  Turkey  taffaties  is  good  sense,  which  the  former 

Kading  seems  not  to  be;  the  conjecture  therefore,  which  is  Mr.  Sympson's,  thf»ugh  advanced 
with  doubt  by  him,  I  think  a  very  happy  one.  St  it  aid. 

Vol.  I.  i^M 
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And  clap  it  on  St.  V&uVs ;  and,  after  these, 
A  r envoy  to  the  city  for  their  sins? 

Fal.  Prohatum  est'y  thou  canst  not  want  a 
.pension. 
Go,  switch  me  up  a  covey  of  3roung  scholars. 
There's  twenty  nobles,  and  two  loads  of  coals. 
Are  not  these  ready  ways?  Cosmography 
Thou'rt  deeply  read  in;  draw  me  a  map  from 

the  Mermaid,** 
1  mean  a  midnight  map,  to  'scape  the  watches. 
And  such  long  senseless  examinations ; 
And  gentlemen  shall  feed  thee,  right  good 

gentlemen. 
I  cannot  stay  long. 

Lance,  You've  read  learnedly! 
And  would  you  have  him  follow  these  chi- 
meras?**^ 
Did  you  begin  with  ballads? 

Fran.  \^^11,  I'll  leave  you; 
I  see  my  wants  are  grown  ridiculous : 
Yours  may  be  so ;  1  will  not  curse  you  neither. 
You  may  think,  when  these  wanton  fits  areover. 
Who  bred  me,  and  who  ruin'd  me.    Look  tc^ 

yourself.  Sir; 
A  providence  1  wait  on ! 

Vol.  Thou  art  passionate;*' 
Hast  thou  been  brought  up  with  girls? 

Enter  Shorikose,  with  a  hag. 

Short,  Rest  you  merry,  gentlemen. 

Val.  Not  so  merry  as  you  supfxise,  Sir. 

Short,  Pray  stay  a  while,  and  lee  me  take  a 

view  of  you ;  [pot  else. 

I  may  put  my  spoon  into  the  wrong  pottage- 

lai.  Why,  wilt  thou  muster  us? 
.    Short,  No,  you're  not  he; 
Ydu  are  a  tliought  too  handsome. 


Lance.  Who  wouldst  thou  speak  withal? 

why  dost  thou  peep  so  ? 

Short.  I'm  looking  birds*  nests :  ^  can  find 

none  [gentleman. 

In  your  bush-beard !  Pd  speak  with  you,  bkck 

Fran,  With  me,  my  friend? 

ShorK  Yes,  sure ;  and  the  best  friend.  Sir, 

It  seems,  vou  spake  withal  this  twelve-month, 

gentleman. 
There's  money  for  you. 

Vol.  How?         '  [so  brief! 

Short,  There's  none  for  you.  Sir.     Be  not 
Not  a  penny.    La!  how  he  itches  at  it! 
Stand  off;  \'ou  stir  my  choler. 
Lance,  Take  it ;  'tis  money. 
Short,  You  are  too  quick  too;  first,  be  sure 
you  have  it : 
Yov  seem  to  be  a  falconer,  but  a  foolish  one. 
Lance,  Take  it,  and  say  nothing. 
Short.  'You  are  cozen'd  too; 
*Tis  take  it,  and  spend  it. 

Fran,  From  whom  came  it.  Sir? 
Short,  Such  another  word,  and  you  shall 
have  none  on' t.  [you! 

Fran,  I  thank  you.  Sir;  I  doubly  thank 
Short.  Well,  Sir ;  [hat  dress'd. 

Then,  buy  you  better  clothes,  and  get  vour 
And  your  laundress  to  wash  your  boots  white. 
Fran.  Pray  stay.  Sir ;  may  you  not  be  mis- 
taken? 
Short.  I  think  I  am ; 
Give  me  the   money  again;   come,  quick, 
quick,  quick! 
Fran.  I  would  be  loth  to  render,  till  I  am 
sure  it  be  £0.  [Francisco? 

Short.  Hark  in  your  ear;  is  not  your  name 
Fran,  Yes. 


**  —  a  map  from  the  Merni^id,']  Both  sense  and  measure  confirm  the  trifling  alteration 
Ivhich  I  have  made,  but  I  should  have  ventured  it  witliout  a  note,  had  it  not  been  necessarv  to 
mentiott  that  the  Mermaid  was  probably  a  famous  tavern.  Valentine,  in  the  next  scene,  bids 
Francisco  meet  him  at  the  Mermaid,  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 

Draw  me  a  map  o'  the  Mermaid. 

The  Mermaid  was  a  house  of  entertainment,  at  which  our  Poets,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  all  the  Mrits  of  the  age,  used  to  assemble.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  our 
Authors'  time,  and  celebrated  by  Beaumont,  in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  from  him  to 
Ben  Jonson : 


•  What  things  have  we  seen 


*  Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  have  been 
'  So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame, 

*  As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 

*  Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  ^jcst, 

*  And  had  resolv'd  to  live  a  fool  the  rej.t 
'  Of  his  dull  life.' 

From  the  Mermaid  is  clearly  right ;  meaning  *  instructions  how  to  escape  the  watch,  at  de^ 
*  parting  from  the  tavern,  and  tlicrchy  avoid  long  senseless  official  examinations ;  for  which 
^  map,  or  instructions,  Francisco  should  be  fed  by  right  ^ood  gentlemen,'  If  Mr.  Seward  only 
thought  it  prohabie,  that  a  tavern  was  meant,  it  is  amazing  he  should  not  have  understood  the 
passage;  of  which  his  *  tnfliug  ai ft  ration'  makes  downright  nonsense. 

*7  megeras?'\  Former  editions.  Seward. 

*'  Thou  art  passionate ;]  Passionate  signifies  here,  in  the  old  sense,  tender^kearied;  not, 
in  the  modern  sense,  disposed  to  anger. 
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Short  Be  (juict  then:  It  may  thander  a 
hundred  times. 
Before  such  stones  fall.    Don't  you  need  it? 

Fran.  Yes. 

Short,  And  it  is  thought  you  have  it. 

Fran.  Yes;  I  think 
I  have.  [blown. 

Short.  Then  hold  it  fast;   it  is   not  Cy- 
You  may  pay  for  the  poundage;  you  forget 

yourself* 
I  have  not  seen  a  gentleman  so  backward, 
A  wanting  gentleman. 

Fran.  Your  merc}',  Sir! 

Short.  Friend,  you  have  mercy,  a  whole 
bag  full  of  mercy. 
Be  merry  with  it,  and  be  wise. 

Fran.  I  would  fain,              ' 
If  it  please  you,  but  know 

Short.  It  does  not  please  me: 
Tell  o*er  your  money,  and  be  not  mad,  boy. 

Fai.  You  have  no  more  such  bags  ? 

Short.  More  such  there  are.  Sir, 
But  few  I  fear  for  you.    I've  cast  your  water ; 
You've  Wit,  you  need  no  Money.        [^Exit. 

Lanee.  Be  not  amazM,  Sir;  [tive, 

TTis  gpod  gold,  good  old  gold;  this  is  restora- 
And  in  good  time,  it  comes  to  do  you  good.' 
Keep  it  and  use  it;  let  honest  fingers  feel  it ; 
Yours  be  too  rjuick.  Sir. 

Fran.  He  nam*d  me,  and  he  gave  it  me; 
but  from  whom  ?  [amine  it. 

Lance.  Let  him  send  more,  and  then  ex* 
This  can  be  but  a  preface. 

Fran.  Being  a  stranger. 
Of  whom  can  I  deserve  this? 

Lance.  Sir,  of  any  man 
That  has  but  eyes,  and  manly  understanding. 
To  find  men's  wants :  Good  men  are  bound 
to  do  so.  [ways  than  certainties  j 

Val.  Now  you  see,  Frank,  there  arc  more 
Now  you  believe.   What  plough  brought  you 

tnis  harvest. 
What  sale  of  timber, coals,  or  what  annuities? 
These  feed  no  hinds,  nor  wait  the^expectation 
Of  quarter-dap;  you  see  it  show'rs  in  to  you. 
You  are  an  ass !  Lie  plodding,  and  lie  foofing. 
About  this  blazing  star,  and  that  bopeep. 
Whining,  and  fasting,  to  find  the  natural 
reason  [down ! 

Why  a  dog  turns  twice  about  before  he  lie 
What  use  of  these,  or  wliat  joy  in  annuities. 
Where  every  man's  thy  study,  and  thy  tenant? 
I  am  asham'd  on  thee! 

Lance.  Yes,  I  have  seen  [by— -— 

This  fellow.     There's  a  wealthy  widow  hard 


Val.  Yes,  marry  is  there. 

Lance.  I  think  he's  her  servant;     [on't.»» 
I  am  cozen'd,  if After  her!  I  am  iur« 

Fran.  1  am  glad  on't. 

Lance,  She's  a  good  woman. 

Fran.  I  am  gladder. 

Lance.  And  young  enoueh,  believe. 

Fran.  I  am  gladder  of  all.  Sir. 

Val.  Frank,  you  shall  lie  with  me  soon. 

Fran.  I  thank  my  money. 

Lance.  His  money  shall  lie  with  me;  three 
in  a  bed.  Sir, 
Will  be  too  much  this  weather. 

Val.  Meet  me  at  the  Mermaid, 
And  thou  shalt  see  what  thinga 

Lance.  Trust  to  yourself.  Sir. 

[Exe.  Fran,  and  Lance, 

Enter  Fountain,  Ilarebrain,'*^  and Bellamore. 

Fount.  Oh,  Valentine! 

Val.  How  now?  why  do  you  look  so? 

Bel.  The  widow's  going,  man. 

Pal.  Why,  let  her  go,  man. 

Hare.  She's  going  out  o'  th'  town. 

Val.  The  town's  the  happier; 
I  would  they  were  all  gone. 

Fount,  We  cannot  6ome 
To  speak  with  her. 

Val.  Not  to  speak  to  her? 

Bel.  She  will 
Be  gone  within  this  hour;  either  now,^*  Val. 

Fount.  Hare.  Now,  now,  now,  good  Val. 

Val.  I'd  rather 
March  i'  th'  mouth  o*  th*  cannon.  But,  adieu ! 

If  she  be  above  ground Go,  away  to  your 

prayers ; 
Away  I  say,  away! — she  shall  be  spoken 
withal  1  [Ejceunt. 

Enter  Shorthose,  with  one  hoot  on,  Roger 
and  Humphry. 

i?#g.  She  will  go,  Shorthose. 

Short.  Who  can  help  it,  Roger? 

Ralph,  (within)  Roger,  help  down  with 
the  hangings! 

Rog.  By  and  by,  Ralph ; 
I  am  makmg  up  o*  th'  trunks  here. 

Ralph.  Shorthose! 

Short.  Well.  [Humfjiry! 

Ralph.  Who  looks  to  my  lady's  wardrobe? 

Hum.  Here. 

Ralph.  Down  with  the  boxes  in  the  gallery. 
And  bring  away  the  coach-cushions. 

Short.  Will  It  not  rain? 


^  I  am  cosen'd  if  after  her,  /  am  sure  on'/.]  We  have  here  followed  the  words  of  the  first 
edition,  but  varied  the  pointing  in  such  a  manner  as  for  the  speech  to  convey  much  humour. 
The  more  modem  editions  read,  /  think  he's  her  servant,  or  I  am  cozen'd  else,  I  am  sure  ont. 

'°  Enter  Fountain,  and  Bellamore.]  Mr.  Theobald  has  justly  added  Harebrain  to  the 
other  two.  Seward. 

^'  Either  now  Vall^  Either  appears  to  us  to  be  corrupt^  and  what  follows  confirms  it.  The 
sense  would  warrant-^/  her  now,  Val! — at  least,  some  words  to  that  puriiort  are  necessar>': 
See  her  now,  Val  1  or  to  her  now,  Val  I  or  ai\y  thing  to  that  effect ;  pcrnaps,  thither  now, 
Val! 
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No  conjuring  abroad,  nor  no  devices. 
To  atop  this  journey? 

Hog.  Why  CO  now,  why  now. 
Why  o'  th*  sudden  now  ?  What  preparation. 
What  horses  have  we  ready?  what  provision 
Laid  in  i*  th'  country  ? 

Hum,  Not  an  egg,  I  hope. 

Ros.  No,  nor  one  drop  of  gpod  drink,  boys, 
&re  8  the  devil. 

Sfiort,  I  heartily  pray  the  malt  be  musty; 
and  then 
We  must  come  up  acain. 

Hum.  What  says  ine  steward? 

Rog,  He's  at's  wit's  end;  for,  some  four 
hours  since. 
Out  of  his  haste  and  providence,  he  mistook 
The  miller's  mangy  marc  for  his  own  nag. 

Short.  And  she  may  break  his  neck,  and 
save  the  journey. 
Oh,  London,  how  1  love  thee! 

Hum.  I've  no  boots. 
Nor  none  I'll  buy:  Or,  if  I  had,  refuse  me 
If  I  would  venture  my  ability 
Before  a  cloak-ba^;  men  are  men. 

Short.  For  my  part. 
If  I  be  brought,  as  I  know  'twill  be  aim'd  at. 
To  carry  any  dirty  dairy  cream-pot. 
Or  any  gentle  lady  of  the  laundry,  [ing, 

Cham'brms,  or  wantonness,  behmd  my  geld- 
With  all  her  streamers,  knapsacks,  glasses, 
gewgaws. 


As  if  I  were  a  running  frippery,'*  [roc 

I'll  give  'em  leave  to  cut  mjr  girths,  and  flav 
I'll  not  be  troubled  with  their  dtstillatioin,'^ 
At  every  half-mile's  endl  1  understand  my- 
And  am  resolv'd—  [«"* 

Hum.  To-morrow  night  at  Olivenl 
Who  shall  be  there,  boys?  who  shall  meet 
the  wenches? 

Roe.  The  well-brew'd  stand  of  ale,  wo 
should  have  met  atl 

Short.  These  griefs,  like  to  another  lale  of 
Troy, 
Would  mollify  the  hearts  of  barbarous  people. 
And  make  Tom  Butcher  weep !  £neas  enters. 
And  now  the  town  is  lost 

Enter  Ralph. 

Ralph.  Why,  whither  run  you? 
My  lady's  mad. 

Short.  I  would  she  were  in  Bedlam. 

Ralph.  The  carts  are  come;  no  lunds  to 
help  to  load  'em ! 
The  stuff  lies  in  the  hall,  the  pbtc 

Widow,  (within)  Why  knaves  there! 
Where  be  these  idle  fellows? 

Short.  Shall  I  ride  with  one  boot? 

Wtd.  Why,  where  I  say? 

Ralph.  Away,  away,  it  must  be  so. 

Short.  Oh,  for  a  tickling  storm,  to  last  but 
ten  days.  [ExeufU. 


ACT   IN. 


Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Luce.  "D  Y  my  troth,  mistress,  I  did  it  for 

^        the  best.  [tongue, 

Isah.  It  may  be  so ;  but.  Luce,  you  have  a 

A  dish  of  meat  in  your  mouth,  which,  if 

'twere  minc'd.  Luce, 
Would  do  a  great  deal  better. 

Luce.  Iprotest,  mistress 

Isah.  'Twill  be  your  own  one  time  or 

Other.     Walter! 
Walter,  (within)  Anon  forsooth. 
Isah.  Lay  my  hat  ready,  my  fan  and  cloak — 
You  are  so  full  of  providence — and,  Walter, 
Tuck  up  my  little  box  behind  the  coach; 
And  bid  my  maid  make  ready — my  sweet 
service 


To  your  good  lady  mistress— and  my  dog; 
Good,  let  the  coachman  carry  him. 
Luce.  But,  hear  me ! 

Isah.  1  am  in  love,  sweet  Luce,  and  yoa're 

so  skilful,  [me. 

That  I  must  needs  undo  myself — and,  near 

Let  Oliver  pack  up  my  glass  discretely. 

And  see  my  curls  well  carried — On,  sweet 

Luce, 
You  have  a  tongue,  and  open  tongues  have 

open— 
You  know  what,  I*uce. 

Luce.  Pray  you  be  satisfied. 
Isah.  Yes,   and   contented  too,  before  I 
leave  you ! 
There  is  a  Roger,  which  some  call  a  butler** — 
I  speak  of  certainties,  I  do  not  fish.  Luce : 


3* flippery.']  Corrected  by  the  Editors  of  1760. 

Frippery  is  mentioned  in  Monsieur  d'Olive,  a  Comedy,  by  Chapman,  l6o6.  'Passing 
*  yesterday  by  the  Fripperu,  I  spied  two  of  them  hanging  out  at  a  stall,  with  a  gambrell  thrust 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder.      It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Tempest,  act  iv.        7^. 

Rue  de  Frip?eri£,  in  Paris,  is  a  place,  like  our  Monmouth-street,  destined  for  the  sale  of 
old  clothes. 

3^  disHhatioyis^]  Corrected  in  1750. 

3* call  a  butcher — J  There  was  a  Roger  in  tlie  family,  but  he  was  the  hutler  and  not 

a  butcher,  and  there  can  scarce  be  any  doubt  of  his  being  the  person  spoke  of  here. 

Symptom. 
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Nay»  do  not  stare;  I  liave  a  tongue  can  talk 

too— 
And  a  green  chamber,  Luce,  a  back-door 
Opens  to  a  long  gallery ;  there  was  a  night. 

Luce — 
Do  you  perceive,  do  you  perceive  me  yei? 
Oh,  do  you  blush,  Luce? — a  Fridar  night — 
I  saw  your  saint.  Luce :  '  For  t'other  box  of 

niarmalade. 
All's  thine,  sweet  Roger T — this  1  heard,  and 
kept  too. 

Luce,  E*en  as  you're  a  woman,  mistress 

Isab.  This  1  allow  [ings. 

As  ijjood  and  physical  sometimes,  these  inQct- 
And  for  tlic  cneering  of  the  heart ;  but.  Luce, 
To  have  your  own  turn  ser\'d,  and  to  your 
To  be  a  dogboltl  [friend 

Luce,  I  confess  it,  mistress.  [of  me, 

Jsab.  As  you  have  made  my  sister  jealous 
And  foolishly,  and  childishly  pursued  it — 
I  have  found  out  your  haunt,  and  trac'd  your 
purposes,  [ways 

For  which  mine  honour  suffers— your  best 
Must  be  applied  to  bring  her  back  asain. 
And  seriously  and  suddenly,  that  so  1 
May  have  a  means  to  clear  myself,  aud  she 

A  fair  opinion  of  me :  Else,  you  peevish 

Luce.  My  power  and  prayers,  mistress— 
Isab.  What's  the  matter? 

Enter  Shortliose  and  Widow. 

Short.  I  have  been  with  the  gentleman ;  he 

has  it. 
Much  good  may  do  him  with  it.      [To  Isab. 

W\d.  Come,  are  you  ready  ? 
You  love  so  to  delay  time!  the  day  grows  on. 
I$ah.  I've  sent  for  a  few  trifles;  when  those 

are  come. 
And  now  1  know  your  reason. 

Wid.  Know  your  own  honour  then — About 

your  business ; 
Sec  the  coach  ready  presently — I'll  tell  you 

more  then ;     \E,xe.  Luce  and  Shorthose. 
And  understand  it  well.    You  must  not  think 

your  sister 
So  tender-eyed  as  not  to  see  your  follies : 
Alas,  1  know  your  heart,  aod  must  imagine. 
And  truly  too,  'tis  not  your  charity        [done  j 
Can  coin  such  sums  to  give  away  as  you  have 
In  that  you  have  no  wisdom,  Isabel,  no,  nor 

modesty. 
Where  nobler  uses  are  at  home.     I  tell  you, 
1  am  ashain'd  to  find  this  in  your  years. 
Far  more  in  your  discretion.     None  to  chuse 
But  things  for  pity,none  to  seal  your  though  ts  on. 


But  one  of  no  abiding,  of  no  name? 
Nothing  to  bring  you  but  this,  cold  and 

hunger, 
A  jolly  jointure,  sister;  you  are  happy!) 
No  money,  no,  not  ten  shillings? 

Isab.  Vou  search  nearly. 

IVid.  I  know  it,  as  I  know  your  folly ;  one 

that  knows  not 

Where  he  shall  eat  his  next  meal,  take  his  rest. 

Unless  it  be  i'  th'  stocks.  What  kindred  has  he. 

But  a  more  wanting  brother?  or  what  virtues? 

Isab.  You  have  had  rare  intelligence,  I  see, 

Wid.  Or,  say  the  man  had  virtue,     [sister. 
Is  virtue  in  this  age  a  full  inheritance? 
What  joiuuire  can  he  make  you?  Plutarch*s 

Morals  ? 
Or  so  much  penny- rent  in  the  small  poets  ? 
This  is  not  well;  'tis  weak,  and  1  grieve  to 
know  it. 

Isab.  And  this  you  quit  the  town  for? 

Wid.  Is't  not  time?  [I  am; 

Isab.  You  are  better  read  in  my  affairs  than 
That's  all  I  have  to  answer.  V\\  go  with  you. 
And  willingly;  and  what  you  think  most  dan- 
gerous, 
I'll  sit  and  laugh  at.  For,  sister,  'tis  not  folly. 
But  good  discretion,  governs  our  main  for- 

Wid.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.    [tunes. 

Isab.  I  am  for  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Shorthose  and  Humphry,  with  ridtng" 
rods. 

Hum.  The  devil  cannot  stay  her,  she  will 
on't. 
Eat  an  egg  now ;  and  then  we  must  away. 

Shortrt  am  gall'd  already,  yet  I  will  pray : 
May  London  ways  henceforth  be  full  of  holes. 
And  coaches  crack  their  wheels;  may  zealous 

smiths 
So  housel  all  our  hacknies,''  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  High- 
May't  rain  above  all  almanacks,  until    [gate ; 
The  carriers  sail,  and  the  kin^s  fishmonger 
Ride  like  Arion  on  a  trout  to  London ! 

Hum.  At  St.Alban's,  let  all  the  inns  be 

drunk,  [come ! 

Not  an  ho(*t  sober,  to  bid  her  worship  wel- 

Short.  Not  a  fiddle,  but  all  preach 'd  4own 
No  meat,  but  legs  of  beef!     [with  Puritans ; 

Ilnm.  No  beds,  but  woolpacks! 

Shoi't.  And  those  so  cram m'd  [bandogs! 
With  warrens  of  starv'd  fleas  that  bite  like 
Liet  Mims  be  angry  at  their  St.  Bel  Swagger,^* 
And  we  pass  in  the  heat  on't,  and  be  b^ten. 
Beaten  abominably,  beaten,  horse  and  man. 


35  So  housel  all  our  hacknies.']  t.  e.  Prepare  our  horses  for  the  journey  that  they  may  feel 
compunction  in  their  feet  It  is  indeed  a  little  profane,  but  that  I'm  sorry  for;  our  Authors  are 
not  so  cautious  of  this  as  we  might  wish  them,  though  tliey  are  much  more  so  than  most  of  the 
comic  writers  of  their  age,  or  of  any  since.  Seward. 

^*  Let  Mims  be  angry  at  their  St.  Bet  Swagger, 
And  we  pass  in  Hie  heat  ont  /]  Mim^  is  m  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Albans,  and  some 
local  custom,  tomoltuously  celebrated,  is  plainly  alluded  to  in  this  speech.     It  was,  we  doi#t 
not,  familiarly  known  in  the  times  of  our  Authors  ;  but  we  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace 
its  memory^  or  discover  its  origin. 
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And  all  m^  lady's  linnen  sprinkled  o'er 
With  suds  and  dish-water  I 

Hum,  Not  a  wheel  but  out  of  joint!" 

Enter  Roger  laughing. 

Why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  [gentleman, 

liog.  There's  a  gentleman,  and  the  rarest 
And  makes  the  rarest  «portl 

Short.  Where,  where? 

Rog>  Within  here;  [coachman, 

H'  has  made  the  gayest  sport  with  Tom  the 
So  tew'd  him  up  with  sack,  that  he  lies  lashing 
A  but  of  malmsy  for  his  mares ! 

Short,  *Tis  very  good. 

Hog.  And  talks  and  laughs,  and  sings  the 
rarest  songs  I 
And,  Shorthose,  he  has  so  maul'd  the  red 

deer  pies. 
Made  such  an  alms  i'  the  buttery 

Short.  Better  still. 

Enter  Valentine  and  JVidow. 

Hum.  My  lady,  in  a  rage  with  the  gentlc- 

.  man! 

Short.  May  he  anger  her  into  a  fever. 

[Exe.  Servants, 

JFid.  I  pray  tell  me,  who  sent  you  hither? 
For  1  imagme  'tis  not  your  condition,  [man) 
(You  look  so  temperately,  and  like  a  gentlc- 
'To  ask  me  these  wild  questions. 

Val.  Do  you  think 
I  use  to  walk  of  errands,  gentle  lady ; 
Or  deal  with  women  out  of  dreams  from 
others? 

JFid,  You  have  not  known  me,  sure?    -r 

Fat.  Not  much. 

fFid.  What  reason 
Have  you  then  to  be  so  tender  of  my  credit  ? 
You  are  no  kinsman  ? 

Val.  If  you  take  it  so. 
The  honest  office  that  I  came  to  do  you, 
Is  not  so  heavy  but  I  can  return  it ; 
Now  I  perceive  you  are  too  proud,  not  worth 
my  visit. 

fFid.  Pray  stay  a  little ;  proud? 

VaL  Monstrous  proud ! 
I  griev'd  to  hear  a  woman  of  your  value, 
And  your  abundant  parts,  stunc  by  the  ^jeople ; 
But  now  I  see  'tis  true :  You  look  upon  me 
As  if  I  were  a  rude  and  saucy  fellow. 
That  borrow'd  all  my  breeding  from  a  dung- 
hill ;  [ship  you. 
Or  such  a  one,  as  should  now  fall  ann  wor- 
In  hope  of  pardon :  You  are  cozen'd,  lady; 
I  came  to  prove  opinion  a  loud  liar. 
To  see  a  woman  only  great  in  goodness. 


And  mistress  of  a  greater  fame  than  fortune : 

But [proud  now, 

Wid.  You're  a  strange  gentleman !  If  I  were 
I  should  be  monstrous  angry  <  which  I  am  not) 
And  shew  the  effects  of  pride;  I  should  de- 
But,  )rou  are  welcome.  Sir.  [spiseyou; 

To  think  well  of  ourselves,  if  we  dcserve^it,  is 
A  lustre  in  us ;  and  ev'ry  «x)d  we  have 
Strives  to  shew  gracious :  What  use  is  it  else? 
Old  age,  which, 5*  like  sear  trees,  is  seldom 

seen  affected. 
Stirs  sometimes  at  reheaisal  of  such  acts 
His  daring  youth  endeavour'd. 

Val.  This  is  well ;  [please  mc. 

And,  now  you  speak  to  the  purpose;   yom 

But,  to  be  place-proud 

fVid,  If  it  be  our  own ; 
Why  are  we  set  here  with  distinction  else. 
Degrees,  and  orders  given  us?  In  you  nien, 
*Tis  held  a  coolness,  if  you  lose  your  right; 
Affronts  are  loss  of  honour. ••    Streets,  bmA 

walls. 
And  upper  ends  of  tables,  had  they  Kingoes, 
Could  tell  what  blood  has  follow'd,  and  what 

feud,  [yo"» 

About  your  ranks:  Are  we  so  much  below 
That,  till  you  have  us,  are  the  tops  of  Qature, 
To  be  accounted  drones  without  a  difierence? 
You'll  make  us  beasts  indeed. 

Val.  Nay,  worse  than  this  too,       [lucifer. 
Proud  of  your  clothes,  they  swear;  a  mercer's 
A  tumour  tack'd  together  by  a  tiylor ! 
Nay,  yet  worse,  proud  of  red  and  white;  a 

varnish 
That  butter-milk  can  better. 

fVid.  Ix)rd,  how  little  [clothes 

Will  vex  these***  poor  blind  people!  If  my 
Be  sometimes  gay  and  glorious,  does  it  follow. 
My  mind  must  be  my  mercer's  too  ?  Or.  say 

my  beauty  [to  think. 

Please  some  weak  eves,  must  it  please  them 
That  blows  me  up  tliat  every  hour  blows  off? 
This  is  an  infant's  anger. 

Val.  Thus  they  say  too:  [velvet, 

^  What  tho'  you  have  a  coach  lin'd  thro'  with 

And  four  fair  Flanders  mares,  why  should  the 

streets  be  troubled 
Continually  with  you,  till  carmen  curse  you? 
Can  there  be  ought  in  this  but  pride  of  show, 

lady,  [lawyers. 

And  pride  of  bum-beating?  till  tlic  learned 
With  their  fat  bags,  are  thrust  against  the 

bulks,  V^^X^ 

Till  all  their  causes  crack?  Why  shoulcl  this 
And  t'other  lady,  and  the  third  sweet  lady. 
And  madam  at  Mile-£nd,  be  daily  visited. 


37  Short.  Not  a  wheel  I'Ut  out  of  joint .']  All  the  editions  concur  in  giving  these  words  t» 
Shorthose,  notwithstanding  the  preceding  speech  belongs  to  him.  We  have  ventured  to  place 
them  to  Humphrif. 

'*  Old  age  like  sear  trees,  is  seldom  seen  affected,  stirs  sometimes.']  Here  a  monosyllable 
dropt  had  hurt  the  sense  and  measure.  Seward. 

*'    ^^  Affronts  and  loss  qfhoHonr.']  It  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  alter  and  to  are. 

^'^  Poor  blind  people.]  Mr.  SYm]>son  would  read  pur-llind,  but  the  text  does  not  seem  tt 
want  any  amendment.  Seward. 
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And  your  poorer  ndghbourt  with  coarse  nape  ^ 
neglected,  [paintings. 

Fashions  conferred  about,  pounciugs,  and 
And  young  men's  bodies  read  on  like  ana- 
Wtd.  You're  very  credulous,  [tomies? 
And  somewhat  desperate,  to  deliver  this.  Sir, 
To  her  you  koow  not;  but  you  shall  confess 

me. 
And  find  1  will  not  start.    In  us  all  meetings 
Lie  open  to  these  lewd  reports,    and  our 

thoughts  at  church. 
Oar  very  meditations,  some  will  swear 
(Which  ail  should  fear  to  judge,  at  least  un- 
charitably) [sleep. 
Arc  mingled  with  your  memories;  cannot 
But  this  s\yeet  gentleman  swims  in  our  fancies. 
That  scarlet  man  of  war,  and  that  smooth 

signior ; 
Not  dress  our  heads  without  new  ambushes. 
How  to  surprise  that  greatness,  or  that  glory  j 
Our  very  smiles  are  subiect  to  constructions; 
Nay,  Sir,  it's  come  to  this,  we  cannot  j^tjA, 
But  'tis  a  favour  for  some  fool  or  other. 
Should  we  exam  ine  you  thus,werc'  t  not  possible 
Ta  take  you  without  perspectives? 

VaL  It  may  be; 
BuT  these  excuse  not. 

Wid,  Nor  yours  force  no  truth.  Sir. 
What  deadly  tongues  you  have,  and  to  those 
tongues  [consciencey 

Wliat  hearts,  and  what  inventions !  On  my 
An  'twere  not  for  sharp  justice,  you  would 
venture  ^    \j^^^ 

To  aim  at  your  own  mothers,  and  account  it 
To  say  you  had  done  80.    All  you  think  are 

councils. 
And  cannot  err ;  'tis  we  still  that  shew  double, 
Giddv,  or  gorg'd  with  passion;  we  that  build 
Babels  for  men's  confusions;  we  that  scatter. 
As  day  does  his  warm  light,  our  killing  curses 
Over  God's  creatures,  jiext  to  the  devd's  ma- 
Let  us  entreat  your  good  words.  [lice : 

fa/.  Well,  this  woman 
Has  a  brave  soul.  ^Aside. 

Wid,  Are  we  not  gaily  blest  then. 
And  much  beholden  to  you  for  your  suffer- 
ance?** [us. 
You  may  do  what  you  list,  we  what  beseems 
And  narrowly  do  that  too,  and  precisely ; 
Our  names  are  serv'd  in  else  at  ordinaries. 
And  belch'd  abroad  in  taverns. 
VaL  Oh,  most  brave  wench. 
And  able  to  redeem  an  age  of  women !  {Aside. 
FFid.  You  are  no  whoremasters!  Alas,  no, 
gentlemen. 
It  were  an  impudence  to  think  you  vicious : 
You  are  so  holy,  handsome  ladies  fright  you ; 


You  are  the  cool  things  of  the  time,  the  tem- 
perance. 
Mere  emblems  of  the  law,  and  veils  of  virtue ; 
You  are  not  daily  mending  like  Dutch  watches. 
And  plaistering  like  old  walls;  they  are  not 
gentlemen,  [geons. 

That  with  their  secret  sins  encrease  our  sur- 
And  lie  in  foreign  countries,  for  new  sores ; 
Women  are  all  mese  vices ;  you're  not  envious. 
False,  covetous,  vain-glorious,  irreligious. 
Drunken,  revengeful,  giddy-eyed  like  parrots. 
Eaters  of  others  nonours— 

VaL  You  are  angry.  [more  too ; 

fVid.  No,  by  my  troth,  and  yet  I  could  say 
For  when  men  msike  me  angry,  I  am  miser- 
able. 
VaL  Sure  'tis  a  man;  she  could  not  bear't 
thus  bravely  else.  {Aside, 

It  may  be,  1  am  tedious. 

fVid.  Not  at  all.  Sir.  [me. 

I  am  content  at  this  time  you  should  troub.le 
FaL  You  are  distrustful. 
fVid.  Where  I  find  no  truth.  Sir. 
FaL  Come,  come,  you're  full  of  passion. 
}Fid,  Some  I  have; 
I  were  too  near  the  nature  o'  God  else. 
FaL  You  are  monstrous  peevish. 
JVid.  Because  they're  monstrous  foolish. 
And  know  not  how  to  use  that  should  try  me, 
FuL  I  was  never  answer'd  thus.  {Aside,"] — 

Was  you  ne'er  drunk,  lady? 
JFid,  No  sure,  not  drunk.  Sir;  vet  I  love 
good  wine,  ^  |jperately. 

As  1  love  health  and  joy  of  heart;  but  tem- 
Why  do  you  ask  that  question? 

FaL  bor  that  sin  [servant ; 

That  they  most  charge  you  with,  is  this  sin's 
They  say,  vou  are  monstrous— 
fFid,  What,  Sir,  what? 

FaL  Most  strangely 

fVid.  It  has  a  name,  sure? 
FaL  Infinitely  lustful,  [your  husband. 

Without  all  bounds;  they  swear  you  kilPd 
JFid,  Let's  have  it  all,  for  Heav'n's  sake ; 

'tis  good  mirth.  Sir. 
VaL  They  say  you  will  have  four  now,  ani 
those  four 
Stuck  in  four  quarters,  like  four  winds,  t» 

cool  you. 
Will  she  not  cry,  nor  curse?  {Aside, 

fVid,  On  with  your  story !        [pensations, 
FaL  And  that  you're  forcing  out  of  dis- 
With  sums  of  money,  to  that  purpose. 

JFid.  Four  husbands!    Should  not  I   be 
bless'd.  Sir,  for  example? 
Lord,  what  should  I  do  with  them?  turn  a 
malt-mill. 


♦*  Napjes.']  So  the  two  oldest  quartos.  Modern  editions,  napscs.  The  alteration  is  Mr. 
Seward's. 

♦*  For  your  substance?]  The  widow  is  declaiming  at  the  libertinism  of  men ;  and  as  a  con- 
trast, thews  the  restraint  they  on  pain  of  censure  inflict  on  the  women.  It  is  not  the  siddII 
share  of  maintenance  or  wealth  that  falls  to  the  female  sex  which  rfhc  complains  of,  as  ilic  old 
reading  implies;  and  therefore  it  has  no  connection  with  the  context.  My  readin;;  seeii)<>  t# 
give  tl^  idea  required.  Seward. 
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Or  tithe  them  out  like  town-bulls  to  my  te- 
nants? 
You  come  to  make  me  angry,  but  you  cannot. 

FaL  ril  make  you  merry  then ;  you're  a 
brave  woman, 
Andy  in  despite  of  envy,  a  right  one. 
Go  thy  ways  I  troth ,  thou  art  as  good  a  woman 
As  any  lord  of  'em  all  can  lay  his  leg  over. 
I  do  not  often  commend  your  sex. 

fFid.  It  seems  so^  your  commendations 
Are  so  studied  for. 

Val.  I  came  to  see  you,  [ness  ; 

And  sift  you  into  flour,  to  know  your  pure- 
And  1  have  found  you  excellent ;  I  tnank  you ; 
Continue  so,  and  shew  men  how  to  tread. 
And  women  how  to  follow.    Get  an  husband. 
An  honest  man  (you  are  a  good  woman)  [too 
And  live  hedg'd  in  from  scandal ;  let  him  be 
An  understanding  man,  and  to  that  stedfast; 
"Tis  pity  your  fair  figure  should  miscarry  j 
And  then  you*  re  Ax  d.    Farewell ! 

fFid.  Pray  stay  a  little; 
I  love  your  company,  now  you  arc  so  pleasant. 
And  to  my  disposition  set  so  even. 

Val.  I  can  no  longer.  \^Ejnt. 

fFid,  As  I  live,  a  fme  fellow  I  [honest. 
This  manly  handsome  bluntness  shews  him 
What  is  he,  or  from  whence?  Bless  me,  four 

husbands ! 
How  prettily  he  fooPd  me  into  vices. 
To  stir  my  jealousy,  and  find  my  nature. 
A  proper  gentleman !  I  am  not  well  o*  th* 

sudden. 
Such  a  companion  I  could  live  and  die  with  1 
His  angers  are  mere  mirth. 

Enter  Isabella . 

hah.  Come,  come,  Tm  ready. 

Wid,  Are  you  so? 

Isab,  What  ails  she  ?  [goes  on ; 

The  coach  stays,  and  the  people;    the  day 
I  am  as  ready  now  as  you  desire,  sister. 
Fy,  who  stays  now?   Why  do  you  sit  and 
pout  thus? 

Wid.  Prithee  be  quiet;  I  am  not  well. 

Isah.  For  Heaven's  sake. 
Let's  not  ride  siagg'ring  in  the  night!  Come, 

pray  you  take  fmach 

Some  sweetmeats  in  your  pocket :  If  your  sto- 

Wid.  I  have  a  little  business. 

hob.  To  abuse  me,  [picions. 

You  shall  not  find  new  dreams,  and  new  sus- 
To  horse  withal ! 

Wid.  Lord,  who  made  you  a  commander? 
Hey  ho,  my  heart! 

isal.  Is  the  wind  come  thither,  [to  *em  ? 
And,  coward-like,  do  you  lose  your  colours 
Are  you  sick  o'  ih'  Valentine,  sweet  sister? 

\^Aside. 


Come,  let's  away;  the  country  will  ao  quicken 

you,  D9<^y*>  cloak  I 

And  we  shall  live  so  sweetly!  Ltxse,  my 
Nay,  you  have  put  me  into  such  a  gog  m 

going,  fbere, 

I  would  not  stay  for  all  the  world.  If  1  lire 
You  have  so  knock'd  this  love  into  my  head* 
That  I  shall  love  any  body ;  and  I  find  my 

body,  [sister; 

I  know  not  how,  so  apt — ^Pray,  let's  be  gone, 
I  stand  on  thorns. 

Wid.  I  prithee,  Isabella!  [me) 

(rfaith,  I  have  some  business  that  coxKrems 
I  will  suspect  no  more.    Here,  wear  tliat  for 

me ;  f  taylor. 

And  rU  |)ay  the  hundred  pound  you  owe  your 

Enter  Shorikose,  Roger,  Hump kry,  and  Ralph, 

Isab.  I  had  rather  go ;  but— 
Wii.  Come,  walk  in  with  me; 
We'll  go  to  cards.     Unsaddle  the  horses  ! 
Short,  A  jubilee  1  a  jubilee!  wesuy,  boys! 

[£arfttn/. 

Enter  Uncle  and  Lance;    Fountain,  Bella' 
more,  and  Harcbrain  follotcing. 

Unc,  Arc  they  behind  us? 

Lance.  Close,  close;  speak  aloud.  Sir. 

Unc.  I'm  glad  my  nephew  has  so  much 
discretion,  [tain  him? 

At  length  to  find  his  wants.    Did  she  enter-    ' 

Lance.  Most  bravely,  nobly,  and  gave  him 
such  a  welcome ! 

Unc.  For  his  own  sake,  do  you  think? 

Lance.  Most  certain.  Sir; 
And  in  his  own  cause  he  bcstir*d  himself  too. 
And  wan  such  liking  from  her,  she  dotes  on 

him. 
H'  has  the  command  of  all  the  house  already. 

Unc.  He  deals  not  well  with  his  fiiL*nds. 

Lance.  l>et  him  deal  on,  [her. 

And  he  his  own  friend;  he  has  most  need  of 

Unc.  I  wonder  they  would  put  him— 

Lance.  You  are  in  the  right  on'l ; 
A  man  that  must  raise  him^lf;  I  knew  he'd 

cozen  'em. 
And  dad  I  am  he  has.    He  watch'd  occasion. 
And  found  it  i'  th'  nick. 

Unc,  He  has  deceiv'd  me.  [about. 

Lance.  I  told  you,  howsoe'er  he  wheeTd 
He  would  charge  home  at  length.    How  I 

could  laugh  now. 
To  think  of  these  tame  fools ! 

Unc,  'Twas  not  well  done. 
Because  they  trusted  him ;  yet 

Bel,  Hark  you,  gentlemen!  [us. 

Utic.  We  are  upon  a  business;  pray  excuse 
They  have  it  home. 

Lance.  Come,**  let  it  work.     Good  even, 
gentlemen !    \_Ej:eunt  Uncle  and  Lance^ 


♦*  Good  on  gentlemen.']  Former  edit.    Amended  by  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson. 

tSeward, 
Pointed  in  the  following  manner  by  Mr.  Seward, 

rkc     ' 


Come,  let  it  work  good  even  gentlemen* 
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Enter  FaleAtine,  Founiain,  ^elldmore^  and 
Harehrain, 

Vat,  Upbraid  me  with  your  benefits;  y6a 

pilchers,**  .  [not  1 

You  shotten-sbul'd,**  slij^ht  feilows!    Was't 

That  undertook  you  first  from  emjjty  barrels. 

And  brought  those   barking  mouths,    that 

gapM  like  bung-holes, 
Touttersense?  Where  gdtyodufiderstanding? 
Who  taught  you  manners  stnd  apt  crirriage. 
To  rank  yourselves?  Who  fiFd  you  in  fat  ta- 

velTis  ?  ^ 
Were  those  bom  with  your  worships?  When 

you  came  hither. 
What  brought  you  frdm  the  universities 
Of  moment  matter  to  allow  you. 
Besides  your  small-beer  sentehceS*^-^— - 
Bel.  Tis  T^ell,  Sir. 

ViiL  Long  cloaks,  with  tWo-hahd  rapiers. 
Boot- hoses, 

With  penny-posies,**  [you> 

And  twenty  fobla*  opinions?  who  looked  ou 
But  piping  kites,  that  knew  you  would  be 
prizes,**  [scented 

And  *prentices  in  Paul's  Chorch-yard,  that 
Your  want  of  Breton's  books  ?*^ 


Jbttftf.  ^tis  imt;  he  is  a  knave;  I  ever 

tho^ight  it 
Hare,  And  we  are  fools,  tame  fools ! 
Bel,  Come,  let*s  go  s^eek  him. 
He  ihali  be  hang'd  Before  he  colt  us  basely. 

ikcednt. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Luce, 

Isah,  Art  s&re  she  loves  him? 

Luce,  Am  1  sure  I  live  ? 
And  I  have  clapt  on  such  a  commendatibh 
On  your  revenge 

Isab,  Faith,  he's  a  pretty  gentleman. 

Luce,  Handsome  enough,  and  that  het  ^e 
has  found  out.  [the  maddest ! 

Jtab,  He  talks  the  best,  they  say,  and  yet 

Luce.  H*  has  the  right  way. 

Isab,  How  is  she  ? 

Luce,  Bears  it  wbll; 
As  if  she  car*d  not;  but  a  man  may  see. 
With  half  an  eye,  through  all  her  forcM  be- 
And  find  who  is  her  Valentine,      [haviours, 

Isab,  Come,  let's  go  see  her; 
I  long  to  persecute.*^ 

Luce,  By  no  means*  mistress; 
Let  her  take  better  hold  first, 

Isab.  I  could  burst  now  I  [^Exeuht, 

♦' fo  prosecute  J  Cbrtccted  by  Mr.  Sevvatd. 

♦♦  Vou  pilchers.J  *  Pitcher,  says  Warburton,  we  should  read  pilche,  which  signifies  a  clokef 
^  coat  of  skins,  meaning  the  scabbardJ  This  is  confirmed  by  Junius,  vvho  rendeirs  pi7/y  a 
garment  of  skins,  pi/lice  Sax.  pellice  Fr.  pellicia  I  tal.  pellis  Lat.  R. 

♦5  You  shotten,  sold.']  Cori-ected  by  Mr. Theobald. 

^  To  rank  yourselves  f  wlio  fil*d  you,  &c.\  Rank  and  Jilt, 

♦^  Small  bare  sentences.']  Corrected  by  Theobald  and  Sympson. 

♦■  }Fith  penhy^pbses.')  I  think  it  very  probable  that  some  %vords  are  lost  here,  that  wouid 
have  had  more  relation  to  pbnny-poses  than  what  now  precedesi  them,  atid  have  completed 
the  verse.  Seward, 

We  sec  no  occasion  to  suppose  words  loet;  but  think  tHt  Words  should  be  spoken  ludi- 
crously, in  mockery  of  the  mdttoe^  to  garters,  &c. 

*  Boot-hoses, 

*  With  penny-posies  V 

^  But  piping  rites  that  kneid  pbu  Hould  be  priilng.]  Kites  is  a  term  for  sharpers^  ai  in  the 
first  page  of  this  play. 

Maintaining  hospitals  for  kites  and  curs. 

That  this  therefore  is  the  true  reading  here  I  carinot  doubt,  for  the  epithet  piping  expresses  the 
noise  which  the  kite  makes  in  seeking  his  prey,  and  cannot,  I  believe,  be  joined  to  any  other 
-word  with  jproisfietv.  Both  Mr.  Sympson  and  Mr.  Theobald  conjectured,  wights,  but  gave  it 
up.    The  cnange  of  the  last  word  is  equally  necessary  to  the  sense.  Seward, 

5®  Britain's  books."]  This  was  a  voluminous  writer  sneer'd  by  several  wits  of  our  Authors* 
aee.  The  initial  letters  of  his  name  were  mentioned  in  the  Scornful  Lady,  p.  1 17.  And  Mr. 
^cobald  there  calls  him  Broughton,  quoting  Ben  Jonson's  Alchymist.  But  Mr.  Sympson 
has  found  him  mentioned  by  Broome  in  his  Merry  Beggafs;  where  he  is  call'd  Britain ;  and 
by  Sir  John  Suckling  in  his  Goblins,  by  the  name  of  Briton:  And  a^  they  aK  a^rfe  in  cha- 
lacter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  meaning  the  same  person.  One  may  collect  from  thtm 
that  his  works  wese  full  of  formal  high-flown  compliments,  and  are  therefore  very  properly 
applv'd  here.  Seward, 

His  name  was  Nicholas  Breton,  and  he  appeatrs  to  have  been  a  very  voluminous  writer, 
daring  a  long  period ;  we  have  seen  publications  by  him  from  the  year  l/i82  to  l6:^i,  and  pos* 
sibly  there  may  be  found  some  before  and  after  those  years.  It  is  unnecessary  to  izientK-n  rhe 
particular  vibm  of  an  author,  who  seems  to  have  been  held  in  no  estimation  by  his  rotfrtipb- 
'  nuries;  but  We  cdntiot  avoid  taking  notice  of  one  piece,  merely  ou  account  of  sodie  \et%3  pre- 
fixed to  it,  signed  with  the  Initial  letters  W.  S.  It  has  the 'following  punning  title:  «  The 
*  Wil  of  Wit,  Wit's  W^ill,  or  WU*s  wit,  Chuse  vou  Whether;  containing  five  Discourses,  the 
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Enier  Widow  and  Luce, 


Fount,  This  cannot  save  you. 

FaL  Taunt  my  integrity,  you  whelps? 

Bel,  You  may  talk  [ther ! 

The  stock  we  gave  you  out)  but,  see  no  fur- 

Hare.  You  tempt  our  patience!  We  have 
found  you  out,  [feather'd. 

And  what  your  trust  comes  toj  you  are  well 
Thank  us  ^  and  think  now  of  an  honest  course, 
*Tis  time ;  men  now  begin  to  look;  and  nar- 
rowly. 
Into  your  tumbling  tricks ;  they^re  stale. 

fFid,  Is  not  that  he  f 

Luce,  Tis  he. 

JVid.  Be  still,  and  mark  him. 

Val.  How  miserable  ['em ! 

Will  these  poor  wretches  be,  when  I  forsake 
But,  things  nave  their  necessities.  I*m  sorry ! 
To  what  a  vomit  must  they  turn  again  now  I 
To  their  oWn  dear  dunghill  breeding!  Never 

hope. 
After  I  cast  you  off,  you  men  of  motley. 
You  most  undone  things^  below  pity,  any 
That  has  a  soul  and  sixpence  dares  relieve  you ; 
My  name  shall  bar  mat  blessing.    There's 
your  cloak,  [you 

Sir:  keep  it  close  to  you;  it  may  yet  preserve 
A  fortnight  longer  £rom  the  foofl  Your  hat; 
Pray  be  covered!  [me. 

And  there's  the  sattin  that  your  worship  sent 
Will  serve  you  at  a  sizes  yet. 

Fount,  Nay,  faith.  Sir, 
You  may  e'en  rub  these  out  now. 

FaL  No  such  relick. 
Nor  the  least  T3g  of  such  a  sordid  weakness. 
Shall  keep  me  warm.    These  breeches  are 
mine  own,  [passion. 

Purchased,  and  paid  for,  without  your  com- 
And  Christian-breeches,  founded  in  Black- 
And  so  I  will  maintain  'em.  [Friars, 


ffare.  So  they  seem.  Sir.  [breeches, 

Fal,  Only  the  thirteen  shillings  in  these 

And  the  odd  groat,  1  take  it,  shall  be  yours. 

Sir; 
A  mark  to  know  a  knaVe  by}  pray  presenre  it. 
Do  not  displease  me  more,  but  take  it  presirDtly ! 
Now,  help  me  off  with  my  boots! 
Hare.  We*re  no  grooms.  Sir. 
FaL  For  once  you  shall  be ;  do  it  willingly* 
Or  by  this  hand  FU  make  you. 

BeL  To  6ur  own.  Sir, 
We  may  apply  our  hands. 

Fai,  There's  your  hangers; 
You  may  deserve  a  strong  pair,  aiKl  a  girdle 
Will  hold  you  without  buckles.   /Now  I'm 
perfect ;  f mc. 

And  now  the  proudest  of  your  Worships  tell 
I  am  beholdf  n  to  you. 

Fount.  No  sucn  matter!  ([dangerous, 

FaL  And  take  heed  how  you  pity  me;  'tis 
Exceeding  dangerous,  to  prate  of  pity. 
Which  are  the  poorer,  you  or  I,  now,  pup* 

pies?  5' 
I  witnout  you,  or  you  without  my  knowledge : 
Be  rogues,  and  so  be  gotie !  Be  rogues,  and 
For,  if  you  do  [f^P^y  'w*^  t 

BeL  Only  thus  much>  and  then  we'll  leave 
you : 
The  air  is  far  sharper  than  our  an^r.  Sir, 
And  these  you  may  reserve  to  rail  m  warmer. 
Hare,  Pray  have  a  care,  Sir,  of  your  health  I 
[^Exeunt  Lovers, 
FaL  Yes,  bog'-hounds,  more  than  you  can 
have  of  your  wits !  [cold  too ; 

"Tis  cold,  and  1  am  very  sensible;  extremely 
Yet  111  not  off,  'till  I  have  sham'd  these  rascals. 
I  have  endur*d  as  ill  heats  as  another,        ^ 
And  every  way,**  if  one  could  perbh,  my 

body— — • 
Yop*ll  bear  the  blameon*t !  I  am  colder  here  j" 
Not  a  poor  penny  left! 


*  Effects  whereof  follow ;  Reade  and  Judge.    Newly  corrected  and  amended,  being  the  6(i 

*  time  imprinted.  Compiled  by  Nicholas  Breton,  Gentleman,  l6o6.'  4to.  We  knpw  no 
writer  of  that  time  to  wnom  tne  above  initials  will  apply,  except  our  great  dramatic  writer 
Shakespeare.  To  another  pamphlet  of  Breton's,  Ben  Jonson  hath  prefixed  commendatory 
verses,  which  are  not  insertech  in  the  last,  or  any  other  edition  of  his  Works.  R. 

5'  Poorer,  ye  are  now  puppies?']  Here  the  sense  and  measure  have  eaaally  suffered. 
How  Rat  is  it  merely  to  call  them  pupmes  ?  He  had  called  them  whelps,  ana  worse  name» 
before.  I  sent  my  emendation  to  Mr.  Theobald,  and  find  it  in  his  margin.  Mr.Sympson 
too  says  that  he  hit  upon  the  some.  Seward. 

**  And  every  way  if  one  could  perish  my  body,  you* II  hear  the  hiame  ont."]  Here  both 
sense  and  measure  seem  entirely  lost,  nor  can  I  restore  either  without  taking  liberties,  which  1 
doubt  will  be  thoueht  unwarrantable.  I  have  given  the  only  tolerable  sense  which  I  could 
pick  out  of  the  wreck  that  is  left;  but  am  far  from  imposing  my  additions  as  the  genuine  text. 

Seward*  ' 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 

And  almost  every  way  that  one  can  perish ; 

My  body,  you' it  bear  cold,  but  they  the  blame  on*t. 

This  passage  is  difficult,  yet  the  additions  of  Mr.  Seward  are  indeed  unwarrantable.  Our 
regulation  of  the  points,  we  apprehend,  makes  sense  of  the  old  reading,  according  to  which 
Valentine  means,  *  I  have  endured  as  violent  heats  as  any  man,  and  could  endure  any  extremity— 
*  but  you'll  beat  the  blame,  you  hoghounds,  &c.'  meaning  the  Lovers. 

^^  lam  colder  here.]  Meanbg  nis  pockets. 
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Enter  Uncle  with  a  lag. 

Una,  *T  has  taken  rarely; 
And,  now  he's  Aead,  he  will  be  niFd. 

Lance,  To  hjin,  tew  him. 
Abuse  him,  and  nip  him  close. 

Unc.  Why,  how  how,  coosin? 
Sunning  yourself  this  weather^ 

Fal.  As  you  see.  Sir; 
In  a  hot  fit,  I  thank  my  friends, 

Unc.  But,  cousin,  [heritance ; 

Where  are  your  clothes,  man?  those  are  noin- 
Your  scruple  may  compound  with  those  I  take 
This  is  no  fashion,  cousin.        *  [it; 

FaL  Not  much  follow'd, 
I  must  confess;  yet.  Uncle,  I  determine 
To  try  what  may  be  done  next  term. 

Laiice,  How  came  you  thus.  Sir?  for  you*  re 
strangely  mcw'd.**  [fools 

Vat.  R^,  U>y8»  and  trifles,  fit  only  for  those 
That  first  possessed  *em,  and  to  those  knaves 
they're  rendered.  [cents, 

Freemen,  Uncle,  ought  to  appear  like  inno- 
Old  Adam, 
A  fair  fig*leaf  sufBcienf 

Unc.  Take  me  with  you ; 
Were  these  your  friends  that  ckar*d  you  thus? 

VaL  Hang  friends. 
And  even  reckoning,  that  make  friends! 

Unc,  I  thought  till  now,  [chase. 

There  had  been  no  such  living,  no  such  pur- 
(For  all  the  rest  is  labour)  as  a  list  [you.  Sir, 
Of  honourable  friends.  Do  not  such  men  as 
In  lieu  of  all  your  understandings,  travels. 
And  those  great  aifu  of  nature,  aim  at  more 
Than  casting  on  your  coats?  Tm  strangely 
cozen*d  I  [cold  you  feel  now. 

Lance,  Should  not  the  to>vn  shake  at  the 
And  all  the  gentry  suffer  interdiction ; 
No  more  sense  spoken,  qU  things  Goth  and 
•Vandal,  [lets. 

Till  you  be  summ'd  again,  velvets  and  scar- 
Anointed  with  gold  lace,  and  cloth  of  silver 
Tn***  H  into  Spanish  cottons  for  a  penance, 
W  *  ^%stcd  with  your  bulls,  and  taverns  wi- 

'nther'd, 
M  thouch  the  term  lay  at  St.  Albans? 

^^3?.  Gentlemen, 
You've  spoken  long  and  level ;  I  beseech  you, 

»♦  Strangely  mov'd.]  Mr.  Theobald  says  in  his  margin  that  mew'd  is  a  term  in  falconry 
for  thedding  of  feathers ;  it  b  derived  from  mukr  to  change,  and  is  a  very  just  emendation. 
The  word  summ*d  below,  is  another  term  in  falconry,  and  signifies  full  plumed,  both  proper 
to  Lance,  who  is  a  falconer  as  well  as  tenant.  Seioard. 

*5  And  to  those  knaves,  they  are  rendred  freemen  Vncle,  ou^ht  to  appeare  like  fnnoeents^ 
old  Adam,  afakefigge-leafe  s^fficient,']  Here,  I  believe,  something  is  lost  that  would  probably 
have  filled  up  lioth  sense  and  measure.  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

,  AUfreemen,  Uncle,  ought  f  appear.  Sec. 

We  believe  this  gentleman  right  in  his  opinion,  and  that  some  words  have  been  dropped ;  but 
CMinot  think  his  interpolation  ciAer  necessary  or  warrantable. 


Take  breath  a  while,  and  hear  me. 

You  imagine  now,  by  the  twirling  of  your 

strings, 
That  I  am  at  the  last,  as  also  that  my  friends 
Are  flown  like  swallows  after  summer  ? 

Unc.  Yes,  Sir.  .  [pannier, 

VaL  And  that  I  have  no  more  in  this  poor 
To  raise  me  up  again  above  your  rents.  Uncle? 

Unc.  All  this  I  do  believe. 

Val,  You  have  no  mind  to  better  me  ? 

Unc,  Yes,  cousin,  [you 

And  to  that  end  I  come,  and  once  more  offer 
All  tl)at  my  pow'r  is  master  of. 

Val,  A  match  then ; 
Lay  me  down  fifty  pounds  there, 

Una.  There  it  is.  Sir.  [to  give  this, 

Val,  And  on  it  write,  that  you  are  pleased 
As  due  unto  my  merit,  without  caution     • 
Of  land  redeeming,  tedious  thanks,  or  thrifl 
Hereafteir  to  be  hop'd  for. 

Unc,  How? 

SLuce  lays  a  suit  and  letter  at  the  door. 
.  Without  darins^, 
When  you  are  drunk,  to  relish  of  reviltngs. 
To  which  you're  prone  in  sack,  Unde. 
Unc,  I  thank  you.  Sir. 
Lance.  Come,  come  away,  let  the  youi^ 
wanton  play  awhile ; 
Away,  I  say.  Sir  I  Let  him  i^o  forward  with 
His  naked  rashion ;  heil  seelc  you  to-morrow. 
Gpodly  weather,  sultry  hot,  sultry)  how  I 
sweat! 
Unc,  Farewell,  Sir. 

[^Exeunt  Unde  and  Lance. 

Val,  'Would  I  sweat  tool  I*m  monstrous 

vexM,  and  cold  too;  [streets  in. 

And  these  are  but  thin  pumps  to  walk  the 

Clothes  i  must  get ;   this  fsishion  will  not 

fadge  with  me ; 
Besides,  'tis  an  ill  winter  wear.  Whatart  thou? 
Yes,  they  are  clothes,  and  rich  ones;  some 

fool  has  left  'em  : 
And  if  I  should  utter — ^What's  this  paper  here? 
*  I^t  these  be  only  worn  by  the  most  ooble 
<  And  deserving  gentleman  Valentine.* 
Dropt  out  o'  th'  clouds  I  I  think  they're  full 
of  gold  too  I      .  [again; 

Well,  Fll  leave  my  wonder,  and  be  warm 
In  the  next  house  I'll  shift. 
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ACT   IV. 


Enier  Brancueo,  XfncU,  and  Lance. 

i^4ti.  V^HY  do  you  deal  th\»  with  him? 
^  ~       'tis  unnoblj. 
Unc,  Peace,  cousin,  peace;  you  are  too 
tender  of  him :  [thus. 

He  must  be  dealt  thus  with,  he  must  be  Gur*d 
The  violence  of  his  diseasie,  Francisco, 
Must  not  be  jested  with ;  'tis  grown  infectious. 
And  now  strong  conosives  must  cure  him. 

Itance.  H'  has  had  a  etingeir,  [comes. 

Ha^  eaten  off  his  clothes;  the  next  his  ^in 
XJnc.  And  let  it  seaich  him  to  the  bones; 
'tis  better, 
^will  make  him  feel  it. 

Lance.  Where  be  his  noble  friends  now? 
Will  hi^  fantastical  opinions  clothe  him? 
Or  the  learned  ar(  of  having  nothbg  feed 
)um? 
Unc.  It  must  needs,  greedily:         [naked. 
For  all  his  friends  have  flung  him  off,  he's 
Aod  where  to  skin  himself  again,  if  1  know. 
Or  can  Jevise  how  he  sh'cMild  get  himself 
lod^ng — r-  [him. 

His  spiru  must  be  bow'd,  and  now  we  hai^e 
Hav&  him  at  that  we  hoped  for. 

Lance,  Next  time,  we  meet  him      [him. 
Cracking  of  nuts,  with  half  a  cloak  about 
(For  all  m«!&n9  are  cut  off)  or  borrowing  six- 
pence,  ' 
To  shew  his  bounty  \si  the  pottage  ordinary. 
J^a»».  Which  way  went  tic?    - 
Ldnce,  Pox,  why  should  you  ask  after  him  I 
You  have  been  trimm'd  already ;  let  him  t^e 

his  fortune: 
He  spun  it  out  himself.  Sir;  there's  no  pity, 
Unc,  Besides,  some  good  to  you  now>  f  ron^ 

this  misery. 
JFV-on.  I  rise  upon  his  ruins!  Fv,  fy.  Uncle, 
Fy»  honest  Lance!  Those  gentlemen  were 

base  people* 
That  could  so  soon  take  fire  to  his  destruction, 
(/nc.  You  9re  a  UxA,  you  are  a  fool,  a  youn^ 
jnan!  V  '  ./ 

Enter  Valentine. 

Val   Morrow,    Uncle!    morrow  Frank, 
sweet  Frank! 
And  how,  and  how  d'ye  think  now?  how 

ehew  matters? 
Mortow*  Bandogl 
Unc.  How? 

Fran.  Is  this  man  naked. 
Forsaken  of  his  friends? 

Val.  Thon'rt  handsome,  Frank,        [well ; 
A  pr^y  gentleman;  i'  ^th,  thou  lookest 
Axid  yet  h^re  may  be  tfaiose  that  look  as  hand- 
tome. 
Lance,  Sure  he  can  ooojure^  imd  has  the 
devil  for  hit  tailor. 


Unc,  New  and  rich! 
*Tis  most  impossible  he  should  recover. 
Lance,  Gire  him  this  luck,  and  fling  hina 

into  ttkt  sea. 
Une.  Tisnothe; 
ImaffiuAtion  cannot  wotk  this  miracle. 
fii,  YcB,  yes,  'tis  he,  I  will  assure  you. 
Uncle; 
The  very  he;  the  he  your  wisdom  play  *d  withaL 
I  thank  you  for't;  nei^h'd  at  his  nakedncas. 
And  inade  his  cold  and  poverty  your  pastime^ 
You  see  I  live,  and  th^  best  can  do  no  more. 
Uncle;  [still. 

And,  tho'  I  have  no  state,  I  keep  the  streets 
And  take  my  pleasure  in  the  town,  like  a 

poor  gentleman ', 
Wear  clothes  to  keep  me  warm,  poor  things, 

thev  serve  mel 
Can  make  a  show  too,  if  I  list;  yes,  Unde, 
And  ring  a  peal  in  my  pockets,  ding-dong. 

Undc! 
lliese  are  mad  foolish  ways,  but  who  aua 
help 'em? 
Unc.  1  am  amaz'd! 

Lance.  1*11  sell  my  copyhold;  [things. 
For  since  there  are  such  excellent  new  no-* 
Why  should  I  labour?    Is  there  no  &iry 

haunts  him? 
No  rat,  nor  no  old  woman? 
Unc,  You  are  Valentine? 
Val.  I  think  so,  I  can't  tdl,  I  hare  been 
callM  so,  [der  at  me. 

And  some  say  chiisten'd.    Why  do  you  won- 
And  swell,  as  if  you  had  met  a  serjeant  tes 
ing?  [foob: 

Did  you  ever  know  desert  want?   You  are 
A  little  stoop  there  may  be  to  aflav  him, 
(He'd  grow  too  rank  else)  a  small  e^pse  ttt 

shadow  him;  .w  jt 

But  out  he  must  break,  glowingly  tawriie- 
Andtwith  a  great  lustre,ldok  you,  JJnele, 
Motion  and  majesty.  <li        *« 

Unc.  I  am  confounded! 
Fran.  I'm  of  his  faith. 
Val,  Walk  by  his  careless  kinsman. 
And  turn  againj,  and  walk  and  \ook  thns. 

Uncle, 
Taking  some  one  by  t)ie  hand  l^e  loyes  best. 
Leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  tl^e  hog-market! 
Come,  Frank,  [thee. 

Fortune  it  now  my  friend;  let  pie  inatroet 
Fran.  Good  morrow,  Uncle  I  I  must  need^ 
go  with  him.  finhabits, 

Vu,  Flay  me,  and  ti^  me  oul  wneie  none 
Within  two  hours  I  shalLbe  thus  again. 
]^ow  wonder  on,  and /laugh  at  yoar  own 
ignorance!  ^Bxit.  Val.  and  ^ant^ 

Unci  I  do  believe  him. 
Lance.  So  do  I,  and  heartily: 
Upon  my  contcaeooc,  bniy  him  ttark  naked^ 
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He'd    rise  asain,    within   two  hours,    em- 
broider*d.  [so  thick 

Soinr  mustard-seed^,  and  they  can*t  come  up 
As  his  new  sattins  do,  and  cloths  of  silver : 
There  is  no  strivinz. 

line.  Let  him  play  a  while  then. 
And  let*s  search  out  what  hand — r 

Litnce.  Ay»  there  the  game  lies.  [Exeunt 

JSnier  Fountain,  Bellamore,  Qnd  Harebrain, 

Fount,  Come,  let*s  speak  for  ourselves; 
we've  lodged  him  sufe  enough;   . 
His  nakedness  dare  pot  peep  out  to  cross  us. 

BeL  We  can  haye  no  admittance. 

Hare.  Let's  in  boldly,  [favour. 

And  use  our  b^t  arts.  Who  she  deigns  to 
We're  all  content. 

Fount,  Much  gppd  may  do  her  with  him! 
No  civil  wars ! 

Bel.  By  no  means.  Now  do  I  [lips; 
Wonder  m  what  old  tod  •  ivy  he  lies  whlst- 
For  means  nor  clothes  he  hath  none,  nor 

none  will  trust  him; 
Wp*ve  made  that  side  sijre.    We'll  teaph  him 
a  new  wooing. 

Hare.  Say,  it  is  nis  Uncle's  spite  ? 

Fount,  All  one,  gentlemen ; 
*T  has  rid  us  of  a  fair  incumbrance 
And  makes  us  look  about  to  oiqr  own  fortunes. 
Who  are  these? 

Enter  hahella  and  Luc^, 

Isah.  Not  see  tfiis  man  yet  I  well,  I  shall 
be  wiser :  [so  f 

Boty  Luce,  didst  ever  know  a  woman  melt 
She's  finely  hurt  to  hunt. 

Lu^e.  reace!  the  three  sqitors! 

Isab,  I  oouid  so  titter  now  ancl  laugh :  '  I 

•  was  lost.  Luce,'* 

'  And  I  inusi  love,  L  know  not  what!'  Oh, 

Cupid,  [cocks! 

What  pretty  gins  thou  hast  to  halter  wood- 

f  And  we  must  intp  th'  country  in  all  haste, 

*  Luee.'  [Laughing, 

Litce.  For  Heaven's  sake,  mistrtss 

Isab,  Nay,  I've  done; 

)  must  laugh  though;  but,  scholar,  |  shall 
teachyou! 

Fount.  Tis  her  sister. 

Bel,  ^ave  you,  ladies! 

hah.  Fair  met,  gentlemen! 
Your  re  visiting  my  sister,  I  assure  myself, 

Uure,  We  would  fain  bless ^ur  eyes. 

Isab,  Behold  and  welcome. 
You'd  see  her? 

Fount.  Tis  our  business, 

hab,  Ypu  shall  see  her. 
And  you  sha)l  talk  y?ith  her^ 


Luce,  She  will  not  scp  '^m. 
Nor  spend  a  word. 

Isab,  I'll  make  her  fret  a  thousand ; 
Nay,  now  I've  found  the  scab^  I  will  so 
scratch  her ! 

Luce,  She  can't  endure  *em. 

Isab,  She  loves  'em  but  too  dearly. 
Ck)me,  follow  me,  I'll  brine  yOu  to  the  party; 
Then  make  your  own  conditiotis,  gentlemen. 

Luce,  She's  sick,  you  know. 

Isab,  I'll  make  her  well,  o^  kill  her.— 
And  take  no  idle  answer,  you  are  fools  thenj 
Nor  stand  off  for  her  state,  she'll  scofn  you 

all  then ; 
But  urge  her  still,  and,  though  she  (ret,  sti4 

follow  her; 
A  widow  must  be  won  so. 

Bel,  She  speaks  bravely. 

Isab,  I  would  fain  have  abro^er'-in-law; 
I  love  men's  company, 
And  if  she  call  for  djnner,  to  avoid  you. 
Be  sure  you  stay,  follow  her  into  her  chamber  ^ 
If  she  retire  to  pray,  pray  with  her,  and  bokilyj, 
Like  honest  lovers. 

Luce.  This  will  kill  her. 

Fount.  You've  shew'd  us^  one  way,  do  bu^ 
lead  the  other. 

Isab,  I  know  you  stand  o'  thorns ;«» come, 
I'll  dispatch  you. 

Luce,  If  you  live  after  this*^ r 

IsaJ^,  I've  lost  my  aim.  \Bxeun9^ 

Enter  Valentine  and  Francisco^ 

Fran,  Did  you  not  see  'em  since? 

Val,  No,  hang  'em,  hang  'em ! 

Fran,  Nor  will  you  not  be  seen  by  'em? 

Val,  Let  'em  alone,  Frank ; 
I'll  make  'em  their* own  justice,  and  a  ierkor. 

Fran.  Such  base  discourteous  dog-wnelpsl 

Val,  I  shall  dog  'em. 
And  double  dog  'en^,  ere  I've  done. 
*   Fran,  Will  you  go  with  me? 
For  I  would  fain  find  out  this  piece  of  bounty. 
It  was  the  Widow^s  man,  that  I  am  certain  of, 

Val,  To  what  end  would  you  go? 

Fran,  To  give  thanks.  Sir. 

Val,  Hang  giving  thanks ];  hast  not  thou 
parts  deserve  it? 
It  includes  a  further  will  to  be  beholden ; 
Be^mars  can  do  no  more  at  doors.    If  you 
Win  go^  there  lies  your  way. 

Fran,  I  hope  you'll  go. 

Val.  No,  not  in  ceremony,  and  to  a  woman. 
With  mine  own  father^   were  he  livings 
Frank;  \he, 

I  would  to  the  oourt  with  bears  first.  If  it 
That  wench  I  think  it  is,  (for  t'other's  wiser) 
I  would  not  be  so  look'd  upon,  and  laogh'd  at, 
So  made  a  ladder  for  her  wit  to  climb  upon. 


•  Tod:\  f.  e.  Bushy,  thick. 

'^  /  wcu  lostf  Luce,  Csfc J  These  words  are  meant  at  what  the  Widow  had  said  of  her. 

'7  ff  you  live  qfter  this- "]  We  suppose  Luce  to  be  here  addressing  herself,  in  idea,  t4) 

tl|e  Widow.  She  has  before  said,  this  project  would  kill  her.  And  the  succeeding  abort 
ipeech  of  Isabdla  warraau^  if  not  confirms,  this  explanation. 
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(For  'tis  the  tartest  tit  in  Christendom ; 

I  know  her  well,  Frank ,  and  have  buckled 

with  her)  [flouted. 

So  Itck'dy  and  stroak*d,  flear*d  upon,  and 
And  shewn  to  chambermaids,  like  a  strange 

beast 
She  had  purchased  with  her  penny ! 

Fran,  You're  a  strange  man ! 
But  do  you  think  it  was  a  woman? 

Fal.  There's  no  doubt  on*t ; 
Who  can  be  there  to  do  it  else?  Besides, 
The  manner  of  the  circumstance^-^ — " 
.   Fran,  Then,  such  courtesies,  [dom. 

Whoever  does  'em,  Sir,  saving  your  own  wis- 
Must  be  more  look'd  into,  and  oetter  answered. 
Than  with  cleserving  slights,  or  what  we  ought 
To  have  conferr'd  upon  us  j  men  may  starve 

else: 
Means  are  not  gotten  now  with  crying  out, 
^  I  am  a  gallant  fellow,  a  fl^pod  soldier, 
*  A  man  of  learning,  or  fit  to  be  employ'd  J' 
Jmmediate^  blessings  cease  like  miracles, 
And  we  must  grow  by  second  means.    I  pray, 

go  with  me; 
Even  as  you  love  me.  Sir. 

Fal,  I'll  come  to  thee ;  [p'ries ; 

But,  Frank,  I  will  not  stay  to  hear  your  fop- 
Pispa^ch  those  ere  I  come. 
Fran,  You  will  not  fail  me? 
Val,  Some  two  hours  hence«  expect  me. 
f  Fran,  I  thank  you. 
And  will  look  for  you.  {Exeunt, 

Enter  fFidow,  Shorthose,  Roger,  and  several 
other  Servants. 

Wid,  Who  let  me  in  these  puppies?  You 
blind  rascals,  ^^ 
You  drpnken  knaves !  [sently. 

Short.  Yes,  forsooth.  Til  let  'em  m  pre- 
Centlemen !  [bawling  rogue ! 

Wid,  'Sprecious,  you  blown  pudding,  you 
Short.  I  bawl  as  loud  as  I  can.     Would 
you  have  me  fetch  'em 
Upon  my  back? 


Wtd,  Get  *em  out,  nscal,  out  wkh 
I  sweat  to  have  'em  near  me.  [out ! 

Short.  I  should  sweat  more 
To  carry  *em  out. 

Rog.  They  are  gentlemen,  madam. 

Short.  Shall  we  set  'em  into  the  butlaj, 
and  make  *em  drink? 

Wid.  Do  any  thing,  so  I  be  eas'd. 

Enter  Isabella,  Fountain,  Bellamore,  and 
HareVrain. 

Isab.  Now  to  her.  Sir;  fear  nothing. 
Rog.  Slip  aside,  boy; 
I  know  she  loves  'em,  howsoe'er  she  carries  it. 
And  has  invited  'em ;  my  young  mistress  told 
me  so.  {vanfs. 

Short.  Away  to  tables  then.   [Exeunt  *Ser- 
Isab,  I  shall  burst  with  the  sport  on't. 
Fount.  You  are  too  curious,  madam. 
Too  full  of  preparation ;  we  expect  it  not. 
Bel.    Methmks  the  house  is  handsome, 
ev'ry  place  decent; 
What  need  you  be  so  vex'd? 

Hare.  We  are  no  strangers.  f  us. 

Fount.  What  tho*  we  come  ere  you  expected 
Do  not  we  know  your  entertainments,  madam. 
Are  free  and  full  at  all  times? 
Wid,  You  are  merry,  gentlemen, 
Bel.  We  come  to  be  merry,  madam,  and 
very  merry,  [lady. 

Come  to  laugh  heartily,^^  and,  now  and  then, 
A  little  of  our  old  plea. 

Wid.  I  am  busy. 
And  very  busy  too.     Will  none  deliver  roe? 
Hare.  There  is  a  time  for  all ;  you  may  be 
busy. 
But  when  your  friends  come,  you're  as  mudi 
pow'r,  madam— ^ — 
Wid.  This  is  a  tedious  torment. 
Fount.  How  handsomely 
This  title^piece'^  of  anger  shews  upon  her ! 
Well,  madam,  well,  you  know  not  how  to 
grace  yourself.**    ' 
Bel.  Nay,  every  thing  she  does  breeds  a 
new  sweetness. 


^  Who  let  me  in  these  puppies,  you  blind  rascals,  you  drunken  knaves  seveial.]  So  the 
lirst  quarto.    Mr.  Seward, 

Who  let  in  these  puppies  f 

You  several  blind  rascals,  drunken  knaves. 

We  apprehend  the  word  several  to  have  been  a  marginal  direction  for  the  appearance  of  xevera/ 
servants  in  this  place. 

59  We  come  to  be  merry,  madam,  and  veru  merry,  *me  live  to  laugh  heartily.']  First  quar- 
to.   Second,  mbn  ifOVS  to  laugh  heartUy.']  Mr.  Seward  reads. 

We  come  to  V  merry,  mad^m,  very  merry. 
Love  to  laugh  heartily,  &c. 

We  have  taken  a  greater  liberty  here  than  is  usual  with  us,  but  no  more  than  seems  absolute^ 
necessary. 

^  1  itle-pi>ce.]  (Quasi,  frontispiece.)  So  the  first  edition;  all  the  others  read,  lith^ 
piece  of  anger. 

**  You  know  not  how  to  grace  yourself]  As  the  negative  seems  to  ho'^  both  sense  and 
measure,  I  have  expunged  it.  Seward. 

The  negative  should  be  retained;  it  is  ironical.  So  the  Nurse  of  Juliet:  •  You  Imow  noi 
how  to  chuse  a  mani*  meaning  she  does  k2io\v,  having  chosen  Romeo. 
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Wid,  I  must  go  up4 1  must  go  up;  I  have 

a  business  [men ! 

Waits  upon  me.    Some  wine  for  the  gentle- 

Hare,  Nay,  we'll  go  with  you;  we  ne'er 
saw  your  chambers  yet. 

Jsah,  Hold  there,  boys! 

}Vid.  Say  I  go  to  my  prayers? 

Fount.  We*il  pray  witn  you,  and  help  your 
mediations.  [sleep, 

Wid,  This  is  boisterous ;  or,  say  I  go  to 
Will  you  go  to  sleep  with  me? 

BeL  So  suddenly  before  meat  tvill  be  dan- 

firous.  [not  sleep, 

now  your  dinner's  ready,  lady,  you  II 
Wid,  Give  me  my  coach,  I'll  take  the  air. 
Hare.  We'll  wait  on  you. 
And  then  your  meat,  after  a  quickened  sto^ 
mach.  [me, 

Wid.  Let  ittilone^  and  call  my  steward  to 
And  bid  him  bring  his  reckonings  into  the 

orchard. 
These  unmannerly  rude  puppies !     [  Ex.  Wid. 

Fount.  We'll  walk  after  you. 
And  view  the  pleasure  of  the  place* 

Isah.  Let  her  not  rest. 
For,  if  you  give  her  breath,  she'll  scorn  and 
flout  you :  [her* 

Seem  how  she  will,  this  is  the  way  to  win 
Be  bold,  and  prosper! 

BeL  Nay,  If  we  do  not  tire  herl 

[Exeunt  Lovers. 
.  Isah.  I'll  teach  ^ou  to  worm  me,  good  lady 

sister. 
And  peep  into  my  privacies,  to  suspect  me) 
I'll  torture  you,  with  that  you  hate,  most 
daintily,  [love  most. 

And,  when  I're  done  ihat>  laugh  at  that  you 

Enter  Luce. 

Luce*  What  have  you  done?   she  chafes 
and  fumes  outrageously. 
And  still  they  persecute  her. 

Isab.  Long  may  they  do  so! 
I'll  teach  her  to  declaim  against  my  pities. 
Why  is  she  not  gone  out  o*  th'  town/  but 

gives  occasion 
For  men  to  run  mad  after  her? 

Luce,  I  shall  be  hang'd. 

Isub.  This  in  me  had  been  high-treason ; 
Three  at  a  time,  and  private  in  her  orchard  I 
I  hope  she'll  cast  her  reckonings  right  now. 

Enter  Widow. 

Wid.  Well,  I  shall  find  who  brought  *em. 

Isab.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Wtd,  Why  do  you  laugh,  sister?  [you, 
I  fear  me  'tis  your  trick ;  twas  neatly  done  of 
And  well  becomes  your  pleasure. 

Isab,  What  have  you  done  with  *em  ? 

Wid.  Lock'd  'em  i'  th'  orchard;  there  I'll 
make  'em  dance. 
And  caper  too,  before  they  get  their  liberty. 
UnmaQnerly  rode  puppies  1 

Isah.  They  are  somewhat  saucy; 


—But  yet  I'll  let  *em  out,  and  once  more 

hound  *em. — 
Why  where  they  not  beaten  out? 
Wid.  I  was  about  it  j 

But,  because  they  came  as  suitors 

Isab.  Why  did,  you  not  answer  'em  ? 
Wid.  They  are  so  impudent  they  will  xu 
ceive  none. 
More  yet!  How  came  these  in? 

Enter  Francisco  and  Land. 

Lance.  At  the  door,  madam. 

Jsah.  It  is  that  face!  [Aside, 

Luce.  This  is  the  gentleman. 

Wid.  She  sent  the  money  to? 

Lance.  The  same. 

Isab.  I'll  leave  you; 
They  have  some  business. 

Wid.  Nay,  yon  shall  stay,  sister;     [alters I 
They*  re  strangers  both  to  me.    How  her  face 

J  sab.  I'm  sorry  he  comes  now. 

Wid.  I  am  glad  he  is  here  now  though. 
Who  would  you  speak  with,  gentlemen? 

Lance.  You,  lady. 
Or  your  fair  sister  there;  here  is  a  gentleman 
That  has  receiv'd  a  benefit. 

Wid.  From  whom.  Sir?  [madam  ^ 

Lance.  From  one  of  you,  as  he  supposes^ 
Your  man  deliver'd  it. 

Jfld.  1  pray  go  forward. 

Lance.  And  of  so  great  a  goodness  that  he 
dares  not. 
Without  the  tender  of  his  thanks  and  ser^icq, 
Pass  by  the  house. 

JVid.  Which  is  the  gentleman? 
'Lance.  This,  madam. 

Wid.  What's  jour  name.  Sir? 

Fran.  They  that  know  me 
Call  me  Francisco,  latly ;  one  tint  so  proud 
To  scorn  so  timely  a  benefit,  nor  so  wretched 
To  hide  a  gratitude^ 

Wid.  It  is  well  bestow'd  then.        [seems, 

Fran.  Your  fair  self,  or  your  sister,  as  it 
For  what  desert  I  dare  not  know,  unless 
A  handsome  subject  for  your  charities. 
Or  aptness  in  yowr  noble  wills  to  do  it. 
Have    show'r'd  upon    my  wants  a  timely 
bounty,  [inheritance. 

Which  makes  me  rich  in  thanks,  my  best 

Wid.  I'm  sorry  'twas  not  mine;  this  is  the 
gentlewoman. 
Fv,  do  not  blush ;  go  roundly  to  the  matter; 
The  man's  a  pretty  man. 

Isab,  You  have  three  fine  ones. 

Fran.  Then  to  you,  dear  lady 

Lab.  I  pray  no  more,  Sir,  if  I 
suade  you ; 

Your  only  aptness  to  do  this  is  recompence. 
And  more  than  I  expected. 

Fran.  But,  good  lady-—  [with  it, 

Isab.  And  for  me  further  to  be  acquainted 
Besides  the  imputation  of  vainglory. 
Were  greedy  thankings  of  myself.    I  did  it 
Not  to  be  more  affected  to;  1  did  it; 
And  if  it  bappen'd  where  I  thought  it  fitted. 


may  per* 
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1  have  my  end :  More  to  enquire  is  curious 
In  eiUier  of  us ;  more  than  tnat,  suspicious. 
Fran.  But,  gentle  lady,  'twill  be  neces* 

sary 

hah.  About  the  right  way  nothings  do  not 

fright  it, 
iBeing  to  pious  use  and  tender-sighted. 
With  the  blown  face  of  compliments;   it 

blasu  it 
Had  you  not  come  at  all,  but  thought  thanks. 
It  had  been  tbo  much.   Twas  not  to  see  your 

fPra.  A  brave  dissembling  rogue!   And 
how  she  carries  it  I  [hear  yOu, 

Itdb.  Tho*  1  believe  few  haadsomer;  or 
Tho'  I  affect  a  good  tongue  well;  or  try  you, 
Tho*  my  years  desire  a  friend;   that  I  re- 
lievM  you. 

Wid.  A  plaguy  cunning  quean  1 

Isah,  For,  so  I  carried  it,  [ter^d 

My  end*s  too  slorious  in  mine  eyes>  and  bar- 
Thegoodness I  propdunded  with  opinion.^ 

iVtd.  Fear  her  not.  Sir, 

Isah.  You  cannot  catch  roe,  sister. 

Fran.  Will  you  both  teach,  and  tie  oiy 

- ''  tonsue  up,  lady  ? 

liah.iJti  It  surace  ybu  have  it;   it  was 
never  mine. 
Whilst  good  men  iVahted  it 

Lance.  This  is  a  saint,  sure !         [store  it. 

Isah.  And  if  you  be  not  such  a  one,^^  re^ 

Fran.  To  commend  myself. 
Were   more  officious   man  you   think  mjr 

thanks  are; 
To  doubt  I  may  be  worth  your  eift  a  treason. 
Both  to  mine  own  gobd  and  iinaerstandrng.^*^ 


I  know  my  mind  clear,  and  thou^  modesty 
Tells  me,  he  that  entreats  intrudes,         [son» 
Yet  I  must  think  something,  and  of  some  sea- 
Met  with  your  better  taste;  this  had  not  been 
else. 

Wid.  What  ward  for  that,  wench? 

Isah.  Alas,  it  never  touchM  me.      fmoner 

Fran.  Well,  gentle  lady,  yours  is  the  first 
I  eVer  took  upon  a  for^*d  ill  manners! 

Isah.  The  last  of  me^  if  ever  you  use  other. 

Fran.  How  may  I  dc%  and  your  way,  to  be 
A  grateful  taker?  [thoug^ii 

Uah.  Spend  it,  and  say  nothing; 
Your  modesty  may  deserve  more. 

Wid.  Oh*  sister. 
Will  you  bar  thankfulness? 

Isah.  Dogs  dance  for  meat;       [can  speak. 
Would  you  have  men  do  worse?  For  they 
Cry  but  like  woodmongers,  good  deeds  by  th' 
hundreds !  [it ; 

I  did  it,  that  my  best  friend  should  not  know 
Wine  and  vainglory  do  as  much  as  I  else. 
If  you  will  force   my  merits   against    xnj 

meaning. 
Use  it  in  well  bestowing  it,  in  shewing 
It  came  to  be  a  benefit,  and  was  96\ 
And  not  examining  a  woman  did'it. 
Or  to  what  end ;  in  not  believins;  sometimes 
Yourself,  when  drink  and  stimng  conveisa- 
May  ripen  strahge  persuasions.  [tion 

Fran.  Gentle  lady, 
I  were  a  base  receiver  of  a  courtesy. 
And  you  a  worse  disposer,  were  my  nature 
Unfumish*d  of  these  foresightsi    Ladies'  ho- 
nours [mines ;  ^^ 
Were  ever,  in  my  thoughts,  unspotted  er^ 


^^  And  better*d  the  gooddess."]  This  sentente  has  sbmething  dark  in  it,  which  I  cannot 
clear  up :  She  would  seem  to  say;  that  she  idtended  to  enhance  the  goodness  of  her  action  by 
concealment.  Seward. 

.The  meaning  of  the  whole  speech  (whicli  is  indeed  obscure)  seems  to  be  this:  '  So  I  car- 

*  rUd  my  pointy  the  end  obtained  was  a  sufficient  reward,  and  which  I  was  happy  to  receive  in 

*  exchange  for  the  mere  reputation  of  having  effected  it.'  Bartered  is  the  old  word,  (which 
Mr.  Seward  does  not  seem  to  have  known)  and  the  right  So  she  says  afterwards,  *  I  did  it, 
'  that  my  best  friend  sh<>uld  not  know  it.* 

^  Such  a  one."]  i.  e.  A  good  man. 

*♦  7o  mitie  oton  good  and  understanding.']  Here  again  the  measure  and  sense  were  equally 
hurt  It  is  by  no  means  consonant  to  the  modesty  ot  Francisco  to  commend  his  own  under- 
standing when  it  was  not  called  in  question ;  but  to  say  that  he  would  not  doubt  his  o^m 
merit,  since  one  of  so  good  an  understanding  had  distinguished  it,  this  is  in  character.  Mr. 
Sympson  had  made  this  addition  before  I  sent  it  to  him.  SeiVard* 

These  gentlemen  read, 

Boih  to  mine  own  goody  and  to  your  Under standingi 

But  we  cannot  think  their  addition  by  any  means  necessary. 

^  Unspotted  crimes.]  My  conjecture  in  this  place  was  shrines^  but  Mr.  Theobald  has,  t 
doubt  not,  hit  upon  the  true  word ;  for  besides  its  propriety  to  the  epithet,  he  has  proved  it  by 
a  parallel  passage  oi  our  poets;    Monsieur  Thomas,  act  iv.  scene  i. 

■    ■  *—  O  that  honesty 

That  ermine  honesty,  unspotted  ever. 

Till  I  saw  this,  1  was  fully  satisfied  with  my  own  emendation,  which  I  now  oondethn,  aiid 
mention  it  only  to  shew,  how  little  dependence  one  ought  to  have  upon  the  most  pkusibie  con* 
jecture ;  and  that  to  be  positive  and  dogmatical,  does  not  become  a  verbal  critic;  Mr.  Syinp- 
80A  rea<|  with  me  fhrines^  but  entirely  agreed  in  the  preference  of  ermines^  Seward, 
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Their  good  deeds  holy  temples,  where  the  in- 
cense [virtuous. 
Bums  not  to  common  eyes :  Your  fears  are 
And  so  I  shall  preserve  *em. 

Isah,  Keep  but  this  way,  [me. 

And  from  this  place,  to  tell  me  so,  youVe  paid 
And  so  1  wish  you  see  all  fortune  I        lExit, 

Wtd,  Fear  not;  [it. 

The  woman  will  be  thankM,  I  do  not  doubt 
Are  you  so  crafty,  carry  it  so  precisely  ? 
This  is  to  wake  my  fears,  not  to  abuse  me ;  ** 
I  shall  look  narrowly  [AndeJ] — Despair  not, 

gentlemen ; 
There  is  an  hour  to  catch  a  woman  in. 
If  you  be  wise.     So,  I  must  leave  you  too. 
Now  will  I  go  laugh  at  my  suitors.       [Exit, 

Lance.  Sir,  what  courage?  [statutes 

Fran.  This  woman  is  a  founder,^^  and  cites 
To  all  her  benefits. 

Lance,  I  ne'er  knew  yet  [me. 

So  few  years  and  so  cunning :  Yet,  believe 
She  has  an  itch ;  but  how  to  make  her  con- 
fess it— 
For  it  is  a  crafty  tit,  and  plays  about  you. 
Will  not  bite  home;  she  would  fain,  but  she 

dares  not. 
Carry  yourself  but  so  discretely.  Si-,       [you. 
That  want  or  wantonness  seem  not  ^o  ^iparch 
And  you  shall  see  her  open. 

Fran.  1  do  love  her,  [pound 

And,  were  I  rich,  would  give  two  thousand 
To  w^  her  wit  but  one  hour:  Oh,  'tis  a 
dragon,*' 


And  such  a  sprightly  Way  of  pleasnre  I  ha^ 

Lance? 

Lance.  Your  *  ha.  Lance'  broken  once, 

'    you  cry*d,  '  ho,  ho.  Lance  !* 

Fran'  Some  leaden  landed  rogue  will  have 

this  wench  now,  [her. 

When  airs  done;  some  such  youth  will  carry 

And  wear  her  greasy  out  like  stuff;   some 

dunce,  [mires  nothing 

That  knows  no  more  but  markets,  and  ad- 

But  a  long  charge  at  sizes.   Oh,  the  fortunes  I 

Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Lance.  Comfort  yourself. 

Luce.  They  are  here  yet,  and  alone  too ; 

Boldly  upon  t! Nay,  mistress,  I  still  told 

you,  [venture 

How  you  would  find  your  trust;  this  'tis  ta 
Your  charity  upon  a  boy. 

Lance.  Now,  what's  the  matter? 
Stand  fast,  and  like  yourself. 

Isab.  Prithee,  no  more,  wench. 

Luce.  What  was  his  want  to  yott? 

Isab.  'Tistrue. 

Luce.'  Or  misery  I  [mercy 

Or,  say  he  had  been  i'  th'  cage,  was  there  no 
To  look  abroad  but  yours? 

Isab.  I  am  paid  for  fooling. 

Luce.  Must  every  slight  companion  Uiat 
can  purchase 
A  shew  of  poverty,  and  beggarly  planet,  ^^ 
Fall  under  your  compassion? 

Lance.  Here's  new  matter. 


^  Or  to  abuse  me.']  This  readine  seems  wrong ;  could  Isabella  carry  it  so  precisely  am 
purpose  to  make  her  sister  more  watchful  of  her?  The  .slight  change  I  have  made  gives  this 
sense;  your  behaviour,  which  was  intended  to  lull  my  fears  asleep,  shall  not  so  abuse  me,  but 
make  me  more  vigilant    Mr.  Sympson  does  not  admit  this,  but  would  read. 

Is  this  to  tcake  my  fears,  or  to  abuse  me?  » 

But  how  could  she  ask  so  absurd  a  question  ?  Seward. 

*^  A  founder  and  cites  statutes.]  This  b  somewhat  obscure,  but  I  believe  the  meaning  is, 
this  woman  is  b.  founder  or  builder  up  of  my  fortunes,  and  like  theyb«nfl^r  of  a  college  has  no 
other  motive  than  the  statutes  or  commands  of  Heaven  to  be  charitable.  Or  perhaps,  she  is  a 
founder  of  my  fortunes,  and  mentions  statutes  to  me  which  slie  expects  me  to  conform  to. 
Founder  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Captain,  act  i.  scene  iii.  ^ 


■    ■    imagine  me 
A  founder  of  old  fellows !  Seward.  , 

Mr.  Seward's  second  interpretation  seems  to  be  the  true  one. 

«8  *7w  a  dragon^  Mr.  Seward  alters  dragon  to  paragon ;  but  dragon  is  clearly  right. 
Francisco  is  talking  of  his  mistress's  vivacity,  her  toit,  and  sprighlliness.    Paragon  is  stiff  here. 

^  A  shew  of  poverty  and  beggarly  planet.]  A  shew  of  a  beggarly  planet,  does  not  look 
like  a  genuine  expression ;  the  word  planet,  indeed,  or  wanderer,  seems  proper  in  the  place, 
and  if  It  be  preserved,  we  should,  I  think,  read, 

A  shew  of  poverty,  each  begj^arly  planet. 
Fall  under  your  compassion  ? 

The  verse  runs  better,  as  I  have  put  it  in  the  text,  but  the  reader  will  please  to  take  his  choice. 
Mr.  Sympson  does  not  admit  either  of  these  conjectures,  but  would  read, 

A  shew  of  poverty  anti  beggarly  plaint. 
But  a  shew  of  a  beggarly  plaint  seems  as  harsh  to  me  as  the  old  reading.  Seward* 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

A  shew  of  poverty  and  beggary 
Fall  under  your  compassion  f 
VoL.L  2  0  Intertiog 
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Luce,  Nay,  you  arc  acrv'd  but  too  well. 
Here  he  stays  yet> 
Yet|  as  I  live! 
Fran,  How  her  face  alters  on  me  I 
Luce,  Out  of  a  confidence,  I  hope. 
hah,  Ym  glad  on*t. 
Fran,  How  do  you,  sentle  lady? 
hah.  Much  asham'd.  Sir,  [tious) 

(But  first  stand  further  off  me;  you*re  infec- 
To  find  such  vanity,  nay,  almost  impudence. 
Where  I   believM  a  worth.      Is  tnis  your 

thanks. 
The  gratitude  you  were  so  mad  to  make  me. 
Your  trim  council,  gentlemen? 

[Producing  a  ring. 
Lance,  What,  lady? 

hah.  Take  your  aevice  again,  it  will  not 
serve,  Sir;  [zen'dl 

The  woman  will  not  bite,  you* re  finely  co- 
Drop  it  no  more,  for  shame ! 

Luce.  Do  you  think  you*  re  here.  Sir, 
Amongst   your    wast-coateefs,    your    base 
wenches  [luded : 

That  scratch  at  such  occasions?  You  re  de- 
This-is  a  gentlewoman  of  a  noble  house. 
Bom  to  a  better  fame  than  you  can  build  her. 
And  eyes  above  your  pitch.^® 
Fran,  I  do  actnowledge— 
hah.  Then  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  what  could 
you  see,  [devil!) 

(Speak  boldly,  and  speak  truly,  shame  the 
In  my  behaviour,  of  such  easiness. 
That  you  durst  venture  to  do  this? 

JFVan.  You  amaze  me; 
This  ring  18  none  of  mine,  nor  did  I  drop  it. 
Luce,k  saw  you  drop  it.  Sir. 
hah,  I  took  it  up  too,  [it : 

Still  looking  when  your  modesty  should  miss 
Why,  what  a  childish  part  was  this ! 

Fran,  I  vow — —  [this, 

hah.  Vow  me  no  vows !  He  that  dares  do 

Has  bred  himself  to  boldness  to  forswear  too. 

There,  take  your  gewgaw !  You  are  too  much 

^unper'd. 
And  1  repent  my  part.  ,  As  you  grow  older. 
Grow,  wiser,  if  you  can;  and  so  tarewell.  Sir! 
[Exeunt  hahella  and  Luce, 
Lance.  *  Grow  wiser,  if  you  can '.'  She  has 
put  it  to  you. 
'Tis  a  rich  ring^;  did  you  drop  it? 

Fran.  N^ver; 
Se*cr  saw  it  afore,  Lance. 

Lance.  Thereby  liangs  a  tail  then. 
What  flight  she  makes  to  catch  herself !  Look 

up.  Sir;' 
You  cannot  lose  her,  if  you  would.     How 
daintily 


She  flies  upon  the  lure,  and  cunnin^y 
She  makes  her  stops  !7<  Whistle,  and  tbc^il 

come  to  you. 
Fran,  I  would  I  were  so  happy. 
Lance,  Maids  are  clocks:  Fto  us, 

The  greatest  wheel,  they  shew,  eoes  uowest 
And  makes  us  hang  on  tedious  hopes ;  the 

lesser,  fwishes. 

Which  are  conceal*d,  beins  often  oird  with 
Flee  like  desires,  and  never  leave  that  motion, 
Till  the  tongue  strikes.    She  is  flesh,  blood, 

and  marrow. 
Young  as  her  purpose,  and  as  soft  as  pity; 
No  monument  to  worship,  but  a  mould. 
To  make  men  in,  a  neat  one ;  and  I  know. 
However  she  appears  now,  which  is  near 

enough,  [ui^t 

You  are  stark  blind  if  you  hit  not  soon.  At 
She  would  venture  forty  pounds-more,  but  to 

feel  [rings,*  forsooth! 

A  flea  in  your  shape  bite  her !  '  Drop  no  more 
This  was  the  pretuest  thing  to  know  her  heart 

by! 
Fran,  Thou  put'st  me  in  much  comfort 
Lance,  Put  yourself  in 
Good  comfort!  If  she  do  not  point  you  out. 

the  way 
'  Drop  no  more  rings!*   she*U  drop  herself 

into  you.  • 

Fran.  1  wonder  my  brother  comes  not. 
Lance  Let  him  alone. 
And  feed  yourself  on  your  own  fortunes. 

Ck>me,  be  frolic,  [sel. 

And  let*s  be  monstrous  wise,  and  full  of  coun- 
*  Drop  no  more  rings!  [JBxeunL 

'    Enter  Widow,  Fountain,  Bellamore,  and 
Harehrain, 

Wid,  If  you  will  needs  be  foolish,  you 
must  be  us*d  so. 
Who  sent  for  you?  who  entertained  you,  gen- 
tlemen? 
Who  bid  you  welcome  hither?  You  came 

crouding. 
And,  impudently  bold,  press  on  my  patience. 
As  if  I  kept  a  house  for  all  companions, 
And  of  all  sorts.    Will  you  have  your  wilU, 
will  you  vex  me,  [you. 

And  force  my  liking  from  you  ?  I  ne'er  ow\i* 
Fount.  For  all  this,  we  will  dine  with  you. 
Bel,  And,  for  all  this. 
We  will  have  a  better  answer  from  you. 

Wid,  You  shall  never ; 
Neither  have  an  answer  nor  a  diifner,  unless 
you  use  me  [too. 

With  a  more  staid  respect  and  stay  your  time 


Inserting  a  comma  after  poverty  makes  the  sense  clear,  the  %^'ord  every  being  understood  as  if 
repeated  before  planet:  *  Every  slight  companion,  and  every  beggarly  planet? 

7®  And  eyes  ahove  your  pitch.!  In  the  edition  of  1750,  the  word  eyes  appears  as  a  substan- 
tive. It  is  certainly  a  verb,  and  Luce*s  meaning  is,  '  She  looks  higher,  or  for  a  better  match, 
than  you.' 

7«  Stops!"]  Mr.  Sympson  thinks  it  should  be  stoops,  Seward.  • 

♦  Ow^d.]  Quasi,  Own'd. 
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Enier  Isabella,  foll&wed  hy  Shorthote,  Ro- 
ger, Humphry,  and  Ralph,  with  dishes  of 
meat, 

Isah,  Forward  with  the  meat  now ! 

Ros.  Come^  gentlemen, 
March  fairly. 

Short.  Ro^r,  you  are  a  weak  serving-man ; 
Your  white  broth  runs  from  you !  Fy,  how  I 

sweat 
Under  this  pile  of  beef:  An  elephant 
Can  do  more!  Oh,  for  such  a  back  now^ 
And  in  these  times,  what  might  a  man  ar- 
rive at ! 
Goose  grase  you  up,  and  woodcock  march 

behind  thee ; 
I  am  almost  founder*d ! 

Wid.  Who  bid  you  bring  the  meat  yet? 
Away,  you  knaves !  I  will  not  dine  these  two 
hours.  [back. 

How  am  I  vex'd  and  chafd!  Go,  carry  it 
And  tell  the  cook  he  is  an  arrant  rascal. 
To  send  before  I  calPd! 

Short,  Faces  aboiit,^*  gentlemen ; 
Beat  a  mournful  march  then,  and  give  some 

supporters. 
Or  else  1  perish !  [^Exeunt  Servants, 

Isab.  It  does  me  much  good 
To  see  her  chafe  thus. 

Hare.  V^e  can  stay,  madam. 
And  will  stay  and  dwell  here ;  *tis  good  air. 

Fount.  1  know  you  have  beds  enough. 
And  meat  you  never  want. 

Wid.  You  want  a  little. 

Bel.  We  dare  to  pretend  on.    Since  you 
are  churlish,  [anger; 

We*ll  give  you  physic;  you  must  purge  this 
It  bums  vou,  and  decays  you. 

Wid.  If  I  had  you  out  once, 
I  would  be  at  charge  of  a  portcullis  for  you. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Fal.  Good  morrow,  noble  lady. 

fFid.  Good  morrow.  Sir.  [manly! 

How  sweetly  now  he  looks,  and  how  full 
What  slaves  were  those  to  use  him  so ! 

lAside. 


Val.  I  come 
To  look  a  young  man  I  call  brother* 

Wid.  Such  a  one.  [ther; 

Was  here.  Sir,  as  I  remember,  your  own  bro- 
But  gone  almost  an  hour  ago. 

Val.  Good  e*en  then ! 

Wid.  You  must  not  so  soon.  Sir;  here  be 
some  gentlemen ; 
It  may  be  you* re  ac€|uainted  with  *em. 

Hare.  Will  nothing  make  him  miserable? 

Fount.  How  glorious !  [tunes, 

Bel.  It  is  the  very  hel  Does  it  ram  for- 
Or  has  be  a  familiar? 

Hare.  How  doggedly  he  looks  too  ? 

Fount.  I  am  beyond  my  faith  I  Pray,  let's 
be  ^ing. , 

Val.  Where'are  these  gentlemen  ? 

Wid.  Here. 

Val.  Yes,  I  know  *eni. 
And  will  be  more  familiar. 

Bel.  Morrow,  madam! 

Wid.  Nay,  st|iy  and  dine. 

Val.  You  shall  stay  till  I  talk  with  you. 
And  not  dine  neither,  but  fasting  fly  my 
fury.73  ^  j-3tiii; 

You  thmk  you  have  undone  me;  think  so 
And  swallow  that  belief:  *Till  you  be  com- 
pany 
For  court-hand  clerks,  an.^  starv'd  attornies; 
*Till  you  break  in  at  plays,  like  *  prentices. 
For  three  a  groat,  and  crack  nuts  with  the 

scholars 
In  penny  rooms  again,  and  6ght  for  apples; 
•Till  you  return  to  what  I  found  you,  people 
Betrayed  into  the  hands  of  fencers,  cliaUen- 
gers,  [tions 
Tooth-drawers,  bills,  and  tedious  procjama- 
In  meal-markets,  with  throngings  to  see  cut- 
purses 

(Stir  not,  but  hear,  and  mark ;  1*11  cut  your 
throats  else!)  ,\y^^t 

'Till  water-works,  and  rumours  of  New  Ri- 
Ride  you  again,  and  run  you  into  questions 
Who  built  the  Thames  ;7^  *till  you  run  mad 

for  lotteries. 
And  stand  there  with^our  tables  to  glean 
The  golden  sentences,  and  ciie  *em  secretly 
To  serving-men  for  sound  essays;  'till  taverns 


^  Faces  about.']  This  expression  the  reader  will  find  explained  in  the  <>3d  note  on  the 
Scornful  Lady.  The  modern  editors,  not  uuderstandii^  it,  and  in  their  rage  of  correcting, 
read  face  alyout. — The  same  rage  has  induced  those  gentlemen  to  make  several  slieht  altera- 
tions,  in  the  course  of  a  few  lines  hereabouts,  equally  bold,  and  more  injurious  to  tne  sense.*- 
They  make  the  Widow  say.  And  stay  my  time  too  (meaning,  as  long  as  I  please)  instead  of 
YOUR  time  ((he  month  I  have  commanded  you  to  he  silent).  One  of  the  Lovers  declares,  ac- 
cording to  them,  We  dare  to  pretend  no  (which  can  only  be  understood.  We  deny  our  wani* 
ing  meat)  instead  of  savine,  with  the  old  copjr.  We  dare  to  pretend  ok  C^e  shall  carry  our 
demands  further.)  And  poor  Lance  is  made  most  blunderingly  to  assert,  when  speai<ing  of 
Isabella,  At  night  he  vjould  venture  forty  pounds  more,  but  to  feel  a  flea  in  your  shape  bite 

HER. 

7'  But  fastingly  my  fury."]  Mr.  Sympson  reads,  tut  fasting  on  myjhry:  My  first  conjec- 
ture was  BIDE  my  fury ;  but  as  fly  is  nearest  the  trace  of  the  letters,  and  seems  to  me  good  scuse, 
I  think  it  most  probably  the  original.     Mr.  Theobald  reads,  bide.  Seward. 

74  Who  built  ITieamca.']  ^  the  first  quarto:  We  have,  with  Mr.  Seward,  followed  the 
lecond,  only  Inserting  the  particle  the. 
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Allow  you  but  a  towel-room  to  tipple  in, 
vWine  that  the  bell  has  gone  for  twice,  and 

glasses 
That  look  like  broken  promises,  tied  ui 
With  wicker  protestations,  Enelish  tol 
With  half-pipes,  nor  in  half  a  year  once 

burnt,  aiii  biscuit 
That  bawds  have  rubbed  their  gums  upon 
like  corals,  rrascals,^* 

To  bring  the  mark  again ;   *till  this  hour, 
(For  this  most  fatal  hour  will  come  again) 
Think  I  sit  down  the  loser  I 

fVid,  Will  you  stay,  gentlemen? 
A  piece  of  beef,  and  a  cold  capon,  that's  all ; 
You  know  you're  welcome. 

Hare.  That  was  cast  to  abuse  us.'* 
Bel,  Steal  off;  the  devil  is  in  his  anger  I 
fFid.  Nay,  1  am  sure 
You  will  not  leave  me  so  discourteously* 
Now  I  have  provided  for  you. 

FaL  What  do  ye  here?. 
Why  do  ye  vex  a  woman  of  her  g(x>dness. 
Her  state,  and  worth?  Can  ye  bring  a  fair 
certificate  [ye  puppies? 

Tliat  ye  deserve  to  be  her  footmen  ?  Husbands, 
Husbands  for  whores  and  bawds!  Away,  you 
wind-suckers  1 


Do  not  look  \ng,  nor  prate*  nor  sti^,  nor 

grumble ; 
And,  when  ye*  re  gone,  seem  to  laugh  at  my 

fury,  fthis; 

And  slight  this  lady !  I  shall  hear,  and  kdow 
And,  though  I  am  not  bound  to  6ght  for 

womeil. 
As  far  as  they  are  good,  I  dare  preaenre  *em. 
Be  not  too  bold ;  for  if  you  dc  1*11  swinge 

you, 
I  Ml  swinge  you  mbnstrously,  without  all  pity. 
Your  honours,  now  go !  avoid  me  mainly ! 

[Exeunt  Lovers. 
Wid,  Well,  Sir,  you  have  delivered  me,  I 

thank  you. 
And  with  your  nobleness  prevented  danger 
Their  tongues  might  utter.     We'll  all  go  and 

eat.  Sir.  [women. 

Val  No,  no;  I  dare  not  trust  mysdf  with 
Go  to  ^our  meat,  eat  little,  take  less  ease. 
And  tie  your  body  to  a  daily  labour. 
You  may  live  honestly ;  and  so  I  thank  yoo ! 

{Exit. 
Wid,  Well,  go  thy  ways;  thou  art  a  noble 

fellow. 
And  some  means  I  must  work  to  have  thee 

know  it.  {Exit. 


ACT    V. 


Enter  Uncle  and  Merchant, 

Unc.  It^OST  certain,  'tis  her  liand  that 

^■^        holds  him  up. 
And  her  sister  relieves  Frank. 

Mer.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it : 
But  wherefore  do  they  not  pursue  this  fortune 
To  some  fair  end  ? 

Unc.  The  women  are  too  crafty, 
Valentine  too  coy,  and  Frank  too  bashful. 
Had  any  wise  man  hold  of  such  a  blessifig, 
They'd  strike  it  out  o*  th'  flint  but  they  would 
form  it. 

Enter  Widow  and  Shor those. 

Mer.  The  Widow  sure  I  Why  does  she  stir 
so  early? 


JVid,  *Tis  strange,  I  can't  force  him  to  hb 
derstand  me. 
And  make  a  benefit  of  what  I'd  bring  him. 
Tell  my  sister,  I'll  use  my  devotions 
At  home  this  morning ;  she  may,  if  she  please, 
go  to  church. 
5Aort  Hey  ho!  [torch.  Sir. 

Wid.  Ana  do  you  wait  upon  her  with  a 
Short.  Hey  ho! 
Wid.  You  lazy  knave! 
Short.  Here's  such  a  tinkle-tankhngs. 
That  we  can  ne'er  lie  quiet,  and  sleep  our 

prayers  out. 
Ralpri,  pray  ^mpty  my  right  shoe,  that  you 

maae  yoiir  chamber-pot. 
And  burn  a  little  rosemary  in't;  i  must  wait 
upon  my  lady. 


75  Tell  this  hour  rascals  so,  this  most  fatal  hour  will  come  again.']  Though  I  have  departed 
a  good  deal  from  the  old  reading,  yet  as  I  have  restored  what  I  think  to  be  the  s«ise,  and  the 
measure,  I  hope  it  will  be  allowea.  '  Seward. 

Mr.  $eward's  reading  is, 

*Till  this  hour,  rascals,  shall, 

'Till  this  most  fatal  hour  shall  come  again. 

Think  J  sit  down  the  loser. 

We  think  this  passage  requires  assistance;  but  a  much  less  violent  remedy  than  Mr.  Seward's 
has,  in  our  opinion,  established  a  reading  greatly  superior  to  his;  the  change  of  so,  into ybr. 

7^  Humpn.  That  was  cast,  &c.J  All  the  editions  most  erroneously  make  Humphry,  tht 
servant,  speak  these  words^  when  neither  interested  nor  present 
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This  morning-prayer  fans  brou^t  me  into  a 

coDsumptioa ;  fme. 

1  have  nothing  lefi  but  flesh  and  bones  anout 

FP^id.  You  drousy  slave,  nothing  but  sleep 

and  swilling! 
Short.  Had  you  been  bitten  with  bandog- 
fleas,  as  I  have  been 
And  haunted  with  the  night-mare 

ff^id.  With  an  ale-pot!  fing-prayers. 

Short,  You  would  nave  little  list  to  morn- 
Pray,  take  my  fellow  Ralph*;  he  has  a  psalm- 
I  am  an  ingrum  man  ^^  fbook ; 

fVid  Get  you  ready  quickly,  fsomely. 
And,  when  she's  ready,  wait  upon  her  hand- 
Ko.more,  be  gone! 

Short.  If  I  do  snore  my  part  out— 

lExit. 
'  Unc,  Now  to  our  purposes. 
Mer.  Good  morrow,  madam ! 
Wid.  Good  morrow,  gentlemen  I 
Unc.  Goodjoy  and  fortune! 
fFid.   These  are  good  things  and  worth 

my  thanks ;  I  thank  you.  Sir. 
Mer.  Much  joy  I  hope  you'll  find:  We 
came  to  ^ratulate 
Your  new-knit  marriage-band. 
fFid.  How? 
Vnc.  He's  a  gentleman. 
Although  he  be  my  kinsman,  my  fair  niece. 
}rid.  Niece,  Sir?  * 

Unc,  Yes,  lady,  now  I  may  say  so  5 
"Tis  no  shame  to  you!  I  say,  a  gentleman. 
And,  winking  at  some  light  fancies,  which 
you  [carried, 

Most  happily  may  aflect  him  for,  as  bravely 

As  nobly  ored  and  manag'd 

fFid.  What's  all  this? 
I  understand  you  not.  What  niece,  what  mar* 
riage-knot? 
Unc.  I'll  tell  plainly;  [man 

You  are  my  niece,  and  Valentine  the  gentle- 
Has  made  you  so  by  marriage. 
fFid.  Marriage? 
Unc.  Yes,  lady; 
And  'twas  a  noble  and  a  Virtuous  part. 
To  take  a  falling  man  to  your  protection. 
And  buoyhim  up  again  to  all  his  glories. 
fFid.  The  men  are  mad ! 
Mer.  What  though  he  wanted  [do^v8, 

These  outward  things,  that  fly  away  like  sha- 
Was  not  his  mind  a  full  one,  and  a  brave 
one?  [outside. 

You've  wealth  enough  to  give  hiin  gloas  and 
And  he  wit  enough  to  give  way  to  love  a  lady. 
Unc.  I  ever  thought  he  would  do  well. 
Mer,  Nay,  I  knew,  [bine,^' 

Howe'er  he  wheel'd  about  like  a  loose  car- 


He  would  charge  home  ^  length,  like  ar  brave 

eentleman. 
Heav  n's  blessinffs  o'your  heart,  lady  I  We're 

so  bound  to  honour  you ; 
In  all  your  service  so  devoted  to  you 

Unc.  Don't  look  so  strange.  Widow ;  it 
must  be  known ; 
Better  a  general  joy.    No  stirring  here  yet? 
Come,  coipe,  you  can't  hide  it 

fFid.  Pray  be  not  impudent;  [thenf 

These  are  the  finest  toys  I  Belike  I  am  married 
Mer.  You  are  in  a  miserable  estate  V  th* 
world's  account  else :  f  ing. 

I  would  not  for  your  wealth  it  eome  to  doubt* 
JFid,  And  I  am  great  with  child? 
Unc.  No,  great  they  say  not. 
But  'tis  a  full  opinion  you  re  with  child; 
And  there's  great  joy  among  the  gentlemen. 
Your  husband  hath  besting  himself  fairly. 
Mer.  Alas,  we  know  his  private  hours  of 
entrance,         ,  [the  bed  too. 

How  long,  and  when  he  stay'd,  could  namo 
Where  he  paid  down  his  first-fruits. 

fFid.  I  shall  believe  anon.  [reasons, 

Unc.  And  we  consider,  for  some  private 
You'd  have  it  private;  yet  take  your  own 
pleasure :  [sweetest  1 

And  so,  good  morrow,   my  best  niece,  my 
fFid.  No,  no,  pray  stay. 
Unc.  I  know  you  would  be  with  him. 
Love  him,  and  love  him  well! 
Mer,  You'll  find  him  noble. 
This  may  beget— 

Unc,  It  must  needs  work  upon  her. 

[^Exeunt  Uncle  and  Merchant, 
fFid.  These  are  fine  bobs,  i*  faith !  mar- 
ried, and  with  child  too ! 
How  long  has  this  been,  I  trow?  They  seem 
grave  fel  lows ;  [bedded  1 

They  should  not  come  to  flout.    Married,  and 
The  world  take  notice  too !  Where  lies  this 

may  game? 
I  could  be  vex'd  extremely  now,  and  rail  too. 
But  'tis  to  no  end.    Though  I  itch  a  little. 
Must  I  be  scratch'd  I  know' not  how?  Who 
'  waits  there? 

Enter  Humphry  and  another  Servant, 
Hum.  Madam! 

JFid,  Make  ready  my  coach  quickly,  and 
wait  you  onUr; 
And,  hark  you.  Sir  I  be  secret  and  speedy! 

[JFhisper. 
Inquire  out  where  he  lies. 

IJum.  I  shall  do  it,  madam.      [Exit  Serv, 
JFid.  Married,   and  got  with  child  in  a 
dream  I  'tis  fine,  i*  faith ! 


''"'  Ingrum.']  This  is,  as  we  conjecture,  a  vitiation  of  ignorant,  similar  to  Dogberry's  vagjom 
for  vagrant. 

^*  Caline^  A  carbine  is  a  term  for  a  horse  soldier,  and  used  by  our  Authors  in  another 
play,  so  that  Icannot  doubt  of  iu  being  the  genuine  reading,  tho'  Mr.  Theobald  did,  for  I  sent 
to  nim,  and  find  it  in  his  margin  with  a  Q.  He  probably  did  not  know  whether  it  was  in  use 
in  our  Author's  time.  I  have  Mr.  Sympson's  concurrence,  who  says  he  had  corrected  it  so  at 
the  6rst  reading.  Seward, 
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VaL  And  here  do  I,  St.  George,  bestride 
the  dragon! 
Thus,  with  my  lance— 

Lance.  I  sting,  I  sting  with  my  tail. 
Val,  Do  jou  so,  do  you  so.  Sir  ?  I  shall  tail 

you  presently  I 
Fran,  by  no  means ;  do  not  hurt  him! 
Vol.  Take  his  Nellson; 
And  now  rise,  thou  maiden-knight  of  Malaga! 
Lace  on  thy  helmet  of  enchanted  sack. 
And  charge  asain. 

Lance.  1  pLay  no  more 3  you  abuse  me! 
Will  you  ffo  ? 

Fran,  rll  bid  you  good  morrow,  brother  j 
For  sleep  I  can*t;  I  have  a  thousand  fancies. 
Fal.  Now  thou'rt  arriv'd,  go  bravely  to  the 
matter. 
And  do  something  of  worth,  Frank. 
Lance.  You  shail  hear  from  u8« 

[Exeunt  Lance  and  Fran. 
Val.  This  rogue,  if  he  had  been  sober,  sure 
had  beaten  me. 
He's  the  most  tettbh  knave ! 

Enter  Uncle,  Merchant,  and  boy,^^  toitk  a 
torch. 

Unc.  Tis  he. 

Mir.  Good  morrow? 

VaL  Why,  Sir,  good  morrow  to  you  too,  aa 

you  be  so  lusty. 
Unc.  YouVe  made  your  brother  a  fine  man; 

we  met  him. 
Val.  I  made  him  a  fine  gentleman. 
He  was  a  fool  before,  brousht  up  amongst 

the  '^  mist  Fhave  with  roe  ? 

Of  small-beer  brewhouses.  What  would  you 
Mer.  I  come  to  tell  you,  your  latest  hour  is 
f^/.  Are*  you  my  sentence?  [come. 

Mer.  The  sentence  of  your  state. 
VaL  Let  it  be  hangM  then ;  and  let  it  be 

hang*d  high  enough, 
I  may  not  see*t. 

Unc.  A  gracious  resolution. 

^5  Enter  Uncle  and  Merchant:  May  with  a  torch.']  Thus  say  the  quartos;  the  folio  of 
1O79  says,  hoy.  Whether  May  was  corrupted  at  press  from  man,  or  whether  it  was  the  real 
or  dramatic  name  of  the  torch-bearer^  is  not  now  to  be  decided. 

**  Amongst  the  midst  of  small-heer  hreiv houses.]  How  much  the  slight  change  I  have 
made  improves  the  sense,  the  reader  of  tasle  will  instantly  see.  He  will  probably  wonder  how 
any  one  could  miss  it,  and  think  it  scarce  descn'cs  a  note.  But  for  my  own  part,  I  several 
times  read  over  the  passage  without  seeing  the  corruption,  and  am  at  last  the  discoverer,  tho' 
Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  bympson  (whose  abilities  no  one  will  1  believe  doubt)  had  very  accu- 
rately studied  the  play.  The  same  thing  has  frequently  happened  to  me  with  regard  to  their 
emendations;  ancl  I  doubt  not  but  every  sensible  reader  will  find  out  many  in^re,  which  we 
have  all  three  missed,  as  obvious  and  certain  as  this.  What  therefore  1  would  often  inculcate 
is,  that  the  reader  should  not  be  too  severe  upon  us  for  such  oversights :  because  the  same  thing 
has  happened  to  all  editors  of  books,  which  abound  with  such  numerous  corruptions  as  do  our 
Authors'  plays.  Seward. 

A  Reader  who  will  not  excuse  the  oversights  of  an  Annotator  must  indeed  be  harsh  and 
rigid;  and  did  the  Editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletchers'  Works  in  1750  need  exculpation  on  no 
omcr  account,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  Editors  of  1776  would  ne\'er  have  undertaken  their 
laborious  task;  since  their  first  inducement  to  it  was,  an  observation  of  the  unprecedented 
interpolations,  ortiissions,  and  every  other  species  of  variation,  unnoticed,  made  use  of  by 
their  predecessors;  and,  in  the  process  of  their  work,  they  have  found  each  of  those  freedoms 
practised  with  much  more  latitude  than  they  at  first  supposed  or  imagined  had  been  taken. 


Sure,  he  that  did  this,  would  do  better  waking. 

lExit. 

Enter  Valentine,  Francisco,  Lance,  drunk, 
and  a  hoy  with  a  torch. 

Val.   Hold  tW  torch  handsomely!   How 
dost  thou,  Frank? 
Peter  Bassel,  bear  up! 

Fran.  You*ve  fried  me  soundly. 
Sack  do  you  call  this  drink? 

VaL  A  shrewd  dog,  Frank; 
Will  bite  abundantly. 

Lance.  Now  could  I  fight. 
And  fight  wi»h  thee , 

fTi/.  ^Vitli  me,  thou  man  of  Memphis? 

Lance.  But  that  thou*rt  my  own  natural 

master.  [a  Pagan, 

Yet,  my  sack  says  thou*rt  no  man,  thou  art 

And  pawn*st  thy  laud,  which  is  a  noble  cause. 

Vui.  No  arms,  no  arms,  good  Lancelot; 
Dear  Lance,  no  fighting  here !  We  will  have 

lands,  boy. 
Livings,  and  titles;  thou  shalt  be  a  vice-roy! 
Hang  fighting,  bane  it;  *tis  out  of  fashion. 

Lance.  1  would  Tain  labour  you  into  your 
lands  again. 
Go  to;  it  is  oehovefull 

Fran.  Fy,  Lance,  fy !  [my  master. 

Lance.  1  must  beat  somebody,  andwhy  not 
Before  a  stranger?  Charity  and^  beating 
Begin  at  home- 

niL  Come,  thou  shalt  beat  me. 

Lance.  I  will  not  be  compelled,  an  you 
were  two  masters; 
I  scorn  the  motion  I 

Val.  Wilt  thou  sleep? 

Lance.  I  scorn  sleep! 

VaL  Wilt  thou  go  eat? 

Lance.  I  scorn  meat,  I  come  for  rompering ; 
1  come  to  wait  upon  my  charge  discretely; 
For,  look  you,  if  you  will  not  take  your  mort- 
gage a^ain,  '    ' 
Here  do  I  he,  St.  George,  and  so  forth! 
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FaL  What  would  you  else  with  me?  Will 

you  00  drink,  [boys! 

And  let  the  world  slide.  Uncle?  Ha,  ha,  na. 

Drink  sack  like  whey,  bojsl 

Mer.  Have  you  no  feehne,  Sir? 

Fal.  Come  nither,  Meichaot !  Make  me  a 

supper,  [forty  pounds ! 

Thou  most  reverend  land-catcher,  a  supper  of 

Mer.  What  then.  Sir?  [fiur  sisters, 

Fai,  Then,  brine  thy  wife  along,  and  thy 

Thyrneiehbours  and  their  wives,  and  all  their 

trir&ets ; 
Let  me  have  forty  trum^ts,  and  such  wine! 
We'll  laujg^  at  all  the  miseries  of  mortgage ; 
And  then  in  state  FU  render  thee  an  answer. 
Mer.  What  say  you  to  this? 
Unc.  I  dare  not  say,  nor  think  neither. 
Mer.  Will  you  redeem  your  state  ?  Speak 
to  the  point.  Sir.  J^Turk's  ^lies. 

Fal.  No,  not  if  it  were  mine  heir  in  the 
Mer.  Then  I  must  take  an  order. 
VaL  Take  a  thousand, 
I  will  not  keep  it,  nor  thou  shalt  not  have  it; 
Because  thou  cam*st  i*  th*  nick,  thou  shalt  not 

have  it! 
Go,  take  possession,  and  be  sure  you  hold  it. 
Hold  fiist  with  both  hands,  for  there  be  those 

hounds  uncoupled. 
Will  ring  you  such  a  knell  1  Go  down  in 
And  march  upon  my  land,  and  cry,  * 

minel* 
Cry  as  the  devil  did,  and  be  the  devil : 
Mark  what  an  echo  follows!    Build 

marchpanes. 
To  entertain  Sir  Silkworm  and  his  lady; 
And  pull  the  chapel  down,  and  raise  a  chamber 
For  Mrs.  Silver-pin,  to  lay  her  belly  in ; 
Mark  what  an  earthquake  comes!    Then, 

foolish  Merchant, 
My  tenants  are  no  subjects ;  they  obey  nothing. 
And  they  are  people  too  were  never  cnristen*d ; 
They  know  no  law  nor  conscience,  they*ll 
devour  thee,  [found  thee 

An  thou  art  mortal.  Staple ;^>   they*ll  con- 
Within  three  days;  no  bit  nor  memory 
Of  what  thou  wert,  no,  not  the  wart  upon 
thy  nose  there,  [sion. 

Shall  be  e*er  heard  of  more !  Go,  take  posses- 
And  bring  thy  children  down,  to  roast  like 
rabbiu;  [suckers. 

They  love  young  toasts  and  butter.  Bow-bell 
As  ttiey  love  mischief,  and  hate  law ;  they're 
cannibals!  [fruitful. 

Bring  down  thy  kindred  too,  that  be  not 


fine 


There  be  those  mandrakes  that  will  mollify 

•em! 
Go,  take  possession!  1*11  go  to  my  chamber. 
Afore,  Ix^,  go !  [Exeunt  Kdl.  and  hoy. 

Mer.  He's  mad  sure! 

Unc.  He*s  half  drunk,  sure  I 
And  yet  I  like  this  unwillingness  to  lose  it. 
This  looking  back. 

Mer.  Yes,  if  he  did  it  handsomely; 
But  he*s  so  harsh  and  strange! 

Unc.  Believe  it,  *tis  his  drink.  Sir; 
And  I  am  glad  his  drink  has  thrust  it  out 

Mer.  Cannibals?  • 
If  e*er  I  come  to  view  his  regiments. 
If  &ir  terms  may  be  had 

Unc.  He  tells  you  true.  Sir;  [cak 

They  are  a  bunch  of  the  most  boisterous  ras* 
Disorder  ever  made ;  let  *em  be  mad  once. 
The  pow'r  of  the  whole  country  cannot  cool 
Be  patient  bat  a  wh\)e.  ["em. 

mer.  As  lonz  as  you  will.  Sir. 
Before  I  buy  a  barraiin  of  such  runts, 
ril  buy  a  college  tor  bears,  and  live  among 
'em!  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Francisco,  Lance,  and  hoy  with  a  torch. 

Fran.  How  dost  thou  now? 

L^nce.  Better  than  I  was,  and  straighter; 
But  my  head's  a  hogshead  still ;  it  rovvls  and 

jFVan.  Thou  wert  cruelly  paid,     ftumbles. 

Lance,  I  may  live  to  requite  it;  [ride  me! 
Put  a  snaffle  of  sack  in  ray  mouth,  and  then 
Very  well !  [I  mean  now ; 

Fron.  Twas  all  but  sport,  ril  tell  thee  what 
I  mean  to  see  this  wench. 

Lance,  Where  a  devil  is  she? 
An  there  were  two,  'twere  better. 

JFVan.  Dost  thou  hear  / 

The  bell  ring? 

Lance.  Yes,  yes. 

Fran.  Then  she  comes  to  pray'rs. 
Early  each  morning  thither:  Now,  if  I  could 

but  meet  her. 
For  I  am  of  another  metal  now— 

Enter  Isabel  and  Shorthose,  with  a  torch. 
Lance.  What  light's  yon? 
Fran.  Ha?   'tis  a  light;  take  htr  by  the 

hand,  and  court  her  ? 
Lance.  Take  her  below  the  girdle,  you'll 
ne'er  speed  else. 
It  comes  on  this  way  still.    Oh,  that  I  had 
But  such  an  opportunity  in  a  saw-pit! 
How  it  comes  on,  comes  on !  'tis  here. 


•*  They*ll  devour  thee:  and  thou  mortall  the  stople,  they  U^cof{found  thee.']  Out  of  this 
abyss  of  darkness. I  hope  that  I  have  retrieved  both  sense  and  measure,  and  I  have  the  Xc  ~  loubt 
of  it,  as  they  mutually  confirm  each  other.  My  reading  gives  this-sense.  They'll  devour  thee, 
if  diou  art  made  of  mortal  stuff,  or  according  to  mortal  standard ;  it  might  perhaps  be  wrote. 
An  thou  art  mortal.  Staple;  calling  the  merchant  by  that  name.  Mr.^ympson  had  hit  off 
the  word  staple  before  he  received  my  note,  and  read.  Thou  mortal  of  the  staple ;  i.  e.  Thou 
man  of  merchandise.  When  different  readings  are  equally  sense,  conjecture  cannot  decide 
which  was  the  original.  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  An  thou  art  mortal  staple;  but  we  think  the  preference  due  to  his  other 
t\iggestion,  of  Valentine  calling  the  merchant  Staple. 
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Fran,  'Tisshc:  [lady! 

Fortune,  I  kiss  thy  hand!  Good  monow, 

Isah,  What  voice  b  that?  Sirrah,  do  you 

sleep  [Shorthose! 

As  you  go? — ^Tis he ;  I'm  glad  on't ! — ^Why, 

Short  Yes,  forsooth ;  I  was  dreamt  I  was 
going  to  church. 

Lance.  She  sees  you  as  plain  as  I  do. 

Isah.  Hold  thy  torch  up. 

Short,  Here's  nothing  but  a  stall,  and  a 
butcher's  dog  asleep  in't. 
Where  did  you  see  the  voice? 

Fran.  She  looks  still  angry. 

Lance.  To  her,  and  meet.  Sir! 

Isab.  Here,  here. 

jFVa».  Yes,  lady? 
Ke'er  bless  yourself  j  I  am  but  a  man,  (you! 
And  like  an  honest  man,  now  I  will  tnank 

Isab.  What  do  you  mean?  who  sent  for 
you?  who  desir'd  you 

Short.  Shall  I  put  out  the* torch,  forsooth? 

Isab.  Can  I  not  go  about  my  private  me- 
ditations, ha ! 
But  such  companions  as  you  must  ruffle  me? 
You  had  best  go  with  me.  Sir! 

Fran.  It  was  my  jnirpose.  [had  best, 

Isab.  Why,  what  an  impudence  is  this  I  You 
Being  so  near  the  church,  provide  a  priest. 
And  persuade  me  to  marry  you. 

Fran.  'Twas  my  meanmg; 
And  such  a  husband,  so  loving  and  so  careful ! 
My  youth,  and  all  my  fortunes  shall  arrive 
at Hark  you!  [mannerly! 

Isab.  *Tis  strange  you  shduld  be  thus  un- 
Tum  home  again,  sirrah !  You  had  best  now 
My  man  to  lead  your  wav !  [force 

Fran.  Yes,  marry  shall  he,  lady.'* 
Forward,  m^  frienci !  • 

Isab.  This  is  a  pretty  riotj 
It  may  grow  to  a  rape. 

Fran.  Do  you  like  that  better?  [hurt  you. 
I  can  ravish  you  an  hundred  times,  and  never 

Short.  I  see  nothing ;  I  am  asleep  still. 
When  you  have  done,  teirme,  and  then  I'll 
wake,  mistress. 

Isab.  Are  you  in.eamest.  Sir?  do  you  long 
to  be  hang'd  ?  [tresses. 

Fran.  Yes,  by  my  troth,  lady,  in  these  fair 

Isah.  Shall  I  call  out  for  help? 

Fran.  No,  by  no  means  5 
That  were  a  weak  trick,  lady:  I'll  kiss  and 
stop  your  mouth.  [^Kisses  her. 

Isab.  You'll  answer  all  these? 

Fran.  A  tho^^nd  kisses  more! 

Isab.  I  was  ne'er  abus'd  thus!  [willing. 
You  had  best  give  out  too,  that  you  found  me 
And  say  1  doted  on  you. 

Fran.  That's  known  already,  [me. 

And  no  man  living  shall  now  carry  you  from 

Isab.  This  is  fine,  i' faith. 

Fran.  It  shall  be  ten  times  finer. 


Isah.  Well,  seeing  you're  so  Taliant»  keep 
I  will  to  church.  [your  waj  ^ 

'  Fran.  And  I  will  wait.upon  you. 

Isah,  And  it  is  [tore 

Most  likely  there's  a  priest^  if  you  dare  ve&- 
As  you  oroiess :  I'd  wish  you  look  about  yoo. 
To  do  tnese  rude  tricks,  for  yoa  know  meir 

recompences; 
And  trust  not  to  my  mercy 

Fran.  But  I  will,  lady. 

Isah.  For  I'll  so  handle  you. 

Fran.  That's  it  I  look  for. 

Lance.  Afore,  thou  dream! 

Sfiort.  Have  you  done? 

Isab.  Go  on,  Sir ! 
And  follow,  if  you  dare! 

Fran.  If  I  don't,  hang  me!        [a  millioii  ( 

Lan^e,  'Tis  all  thine  own,  bov,  an  it  were 

God  a  mercy,  sack !  when  Would  snudl-beer 

have  done  this  ?  [  Exeumi, 

{^Knocking  wilMn* 

Enter  Valentine. 

Vdl.  Who's  that  that  knocks  and  bounces? 

what  a  devil  aib  you?  [mill  ? 

Is  hell  broke  loose,  or  do  you  keep  an  iroa- 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  'Tis  a  gentlewoman.  Sir,  that  n&n^ 

needs  speak  with  you. 
Val.  A  gentlewoman?  what  gentlewoman ! 
what  have  I  to  do 
With  gentlewomen  ? 

Serv,  She  will  not  be  answer'd.  Sir. 
Fal.  Flingupthebed,  andlether  in.    I'll 
try  [has  fill'd  my  head 

How  gentle  she  is.    [ExiV  Serv."]    This  sack 
So  full  of  Babels,^'  I  am  almost  mad. 
What  gentlewoman  should  this  be  ?  I  hope  she 
Has  brought  me  no  butter-print  along  with 

her. 
To  lay  to  my  charge :  If  she  have,  'tis  all  one, " 
I'll  forswear  it. 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  Widow. 

Wid.  Oh,  you're  a  noble  gallant! 
Send  off  your  servant,  pray.     [Exit  Servmmt, 

Fal.  She  will  not  ravish  me?  [row-hawk l- 
By  this  light,  she  looks  as  sharp-set  as  a  spij» 
What  wouldst  thou,  woman? 

Wid.  Oh,  you  have  us'd  me  kindly. 
And  like  a  gentleman !  This  'tis  to  trust  to 

Val.  Trust  to  me,  for  what?  Jj^"* 

Wid.  Because  1  said  in  jest  once,     [wdl. 
You  were  a  handsome  man,  oilc  I  could  like 
And,  fooling,  ma^e  you  believe  I  lov'xi  you. 
And  mi^ht  be  brought  to  marry— 

Val.  The  Widow's  drunk  too!  | 

Wid.  You,  out  of  this  (which  b  a  fine  dis-  1 
crction)  [wed  me,  | 

Give  out  the  matter's  done,  you've  woo  and 


'*  Lance.  Yes,  marry,  shall  he^  lady,  6^c.]  This  speech  has  bi|^  hitherto  given  to  Lancet 
though  so  evidently  belonging  to  Francisco. 
*^  Babies,^  Former  editions.  Seward* 
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And  that  you  have  put  fairly  for  an  heir  tpo : 
These  are  fine  rumours  to  advance  my  credit! 
V  th'  name  of  mischief,  what  did  you  mean? 

Vdl.  That  you  lov*d  me. 
And  that  you  might  be  brought  to  marry  me  ? 
Why,  what  a  devil  do  you  mean.  Widow? 

fTid,  It  was  a  fine  irick  too,  to  tell  the 
world,  [wishM, 

The'  you  had  enjoy'd  your  first  wish,  you 
The  wealth  you  aim*ci  not  at,**  that  I  was  poor. 
Which  is  most  true  I  am ;  have  sold  my  lands, 
Becau^  1  love  not  those  vexations : 
Yet,  for  mine  honour*s  sake,  if  you  must  be 

prating,  ^ 

And  for  my  credit's  sake  i*  th*  town — 

*  FaL  1  tell  thee,  Widow,  pands ; 

1  like  thee  ten  times  better,  now  thou  nast  no 
For  now  thy  hopes  atid  cares  lie  on  ihv  hus- 
If  e'er  ihou  marriest  more.  [band, 

fVid.  Have  not  you  married  me? 
And  for  this  main  cause,  now  as  you  report  it. 
To  be  your  nurse?  [to  ? 

Fai.  My  nurse?  Why^  what  am  I  grown 
Give  me  the  glass!  My  nurse? 

tf^ict.  You  ne'er  said  tnier. 
I  must  confess,  I  did  a  little  favoiir  yoii. 
And  n^ith  some  laboulr  might  have  been  per- 
suaded ; 
But,  when  I  found  I  hiust  be  hourly  troubled 
With  hiaking  broths,  and  daWbing  your  de- 
caysj  [ruins ; 

With  sWiiddlirig,  and  With  Stitching  dp  your 
For  the  world  so  reports— 

P'di.  Do  tiot  provoke  mfe! 

fFid:  And  half  an  eje  may  see— 

FaL  Do  not  provoke  me ! 
The  world's  a  lying  world,  and  thou  shah 

find  it! 
Have  a  good  hearty  and  take  a  strong  faith  to 
thee,  [shall  rock  me : 

'  And  mark  what  follows.  My  nurse?  Yes>  you 
Widow,  ril  keep  you  waking! 

fFid   You're  disposed.  Sir.     [shall  feel  it! 

Fal,  Yes,  marry  am  I,  Widow;  and  you 
Nay,  an  they  touch  my  freehold,  I'm  a  tiger ! 

tP'id.  I  think  so. 

Fal.  Gomel 

fFid,  Whither? 

Fai,  Any  whither.         *  [Sings, 

The  fit's  upon  me  now. 

The  fit's  upon  me  now  1 

Come  quicKly,  gentle  lady. 

The  fit's  upon  me  now !  , 
The  worl^  shall  know  they're  fools. 

And  so  shalt  thou  do  too; 
Let  the  coblcr  meddle  with  his  tools. 

The  fit's  upon  me  bow  1 

Take  me  auickly,  while  I  ant  ifi  this  vein ! 
Away  witii  me;  for  if  I  have  but  two  hours 
to  consider,  [me. 

All  the  widows  in  the  world  caniidt  recover 
fFid.  If  you  will  go  with  me.  Sir—— ^ 


•    Fal.  Yes,  marry,  will  I : 
But  'tis  in  anger  yet!  dnd  I  ^ill  niarry  thee i 
Do  not  cross  me !  Yes,  and  I  will  lie  with  thee^ 
Artd  get  a  whole  bundle  of  babies;  and  I'll 

kiss  thee !  [don*t  provoke  me ! 

Stand   still,   and  kiss  me  handsomely;   but 
^Stir  neither  hand  rtor  foot,  for  I  am  dangerous  I 
I  drunk  sack  ycsternisht;  do  not  allure  me! 
Thou  art  no  widow  of  this  world!  come!  in 

pity,  [more! 

And  in  spite  I'll  marry  the^.    Not  a  word 
And  I  may  be  brought  to  love  thee.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Merchanl  and  Uncle,  at  several  doors, 
Mer.  W*ell  met  again !  and  what  good  news 

Unc,  Faith,  nothing. 
Mcr,  No  fruits  of  vvnat  vve  sow'd? 
Unc.  Nothing  I  hear  of. 
Mer.  No  turning  in  this  tide  yet? 
Unc.  'Tis  ill  flood; 
And,  'till  that  fall  away,  there's  qo  expecting. 

Enter  Francisco,  Isabella^  Lanee,  and  Skort^ 
hose,  voith  a  torch. 

Mer.  Is  not  this  his  younger  brother? 

Unc.  With  a  gentlewoman ; 
The  Widow's  sister,  as  I  live!  He  smiles; 
He's  got  good  hold.    Why,  well  teid,  Frank, 
Let's  stay  and  mark.  [i* faith  I 

isuh.  Well,  you're  the  prettiest  youth ! 
And  90  3rou  have  handled  me,  think  you  have 

Fran.  As  sure  as  wedlock.  [me  sure? 

Isab.  You'd  best  lie  with  me  too. 

Fran,  Yes,  indeed,  will  I;  and  get  such 
black  ey'd  boys ! 

Unc,\  God  a  mercyj  Frank ! 

Isab.  This  is  a  merry  world;  poor  simple 

gentlewomen,  [business^ 

That  think  no  harm,  can't  walk  about  their 

But  they  must  be  catch'd  up,  I  know  not  how« 

Fran.  I'll  tell  you,  and  I'll  instruct  you  too. 
Have  J  caught  you,  mistress? 

Isah.  W9l,  an  it  were  not  for  pure  pity, 
I  would  gjve  you  the  slip  yet;  but,  being  as  it 

Fran,  It  shall  be  better.  [is— 

Enter  Falentine,  JFidow,  and  tialph,  with  a 
torch. 

Isab.  My  sister,  as  I  live!  your  brother  witH 
Sure,  r think  you're  the  king's  takers,     [her  J 

Unc,  Now  it  works. 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  know  I  am  a  man. 

IVid.  I  think  so. 

Fal,  And  such  proof  you  shall  hav6  i 

IVid,  I  pray,  speak  softly. 

FaL  I'll  speak  it  out.  Widows  yes,  and  you 
shall  confess  too, 
I  am  no  nurse-child;  Lweftt  for  a  man^ 
A  good  one ;  if  you  can  beat  me  out  o'  th' 

Wid.  I  did  but  jest  with  joo.        [pit 

FaL  1*11  handle  you  in  earnest,  and  so  handle 
Nay,  when  my  credit  calls        '  [you 


•*  Tlie  wealth  you  aimed  a^^  We  have  added  the  word  not  here,  the  sense  requirir'- 
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[Act  5. 


/rirf.  Are  you  mad  f 

VaL  I  am  mad,  I  am  mad!        [paration. 

Fran.  Good  morrow.  Sir!  I  like  your  pre- 

Fal.  Thou  hast  been  at  it,  Frank  ? 

Fran.  Yes,  faiths  'tis  done.  Sir. 

Fal.  Along  with  me  then !  Never  hang  an 

arse.  Widow! 
Isah.  *Tis  to  no  purpose,  sister. 
Vol,  Well  said.  Black-brow^ ! 
Advance  your  torches,  gentlemen! 
Unc.  Yes,  yes.  Sir! 
Vol.  And  keep  your  ranks! 
Mer,  Lance,  carry  this  before  him. 

[^Oiving  the  mortgage, 
Unc.  Carry  it  in  state! 

Enter  Musicians^  Fountain,  Harehrain,  and 
Bellamore, 

VaL  What  are  you  ?  musicians  ? 
I  know  your  coming!*'  And  what  are  those 
behind  you  ? 


Musi.  Gentlemen 

That  sent  us,  to  give  the  lady  a  good  morrow, 

Val.  Oh,  I  know  them.    Come,  boy,  sing 

the  song  1  taught  you, ' 

And  sing  it  lustily !  Come  forward,  gentlemen ! 

You're  welcome,  welcome !  now  we  are  all 

friends.  [long. 

Go,  get  the  priest  ready,  and  let  him  not  be 

We  have  much  business.  [the  start,  boy. 

Come,  Frank,  rejoice  with  me !  Thou*st  oot 

But  I'll  so  tumble  after!  Come,  my  friends, 

lead,  [*>?ys! 

Lead  cheerfully;   and  let  your  fiddles  ring. 

My  follies  and  my  fancies  htivc  an  end  here. 

Display  the  mortgage.  Lance!  Merchant,  Til 

pay  you, 
And  every  thing  shall  be  in  joint  again. 
Unc.  Afore,  afore! 
Val.  And  now  confess,  and  know. 
Wit  without  money,  sometimes  pves  the  blow! 
\Exeunt  omncs. 


■*  /  know  you  coming.]  Beside  the  obscurity  of  this  expression,  which  I  take  to  hare  been 
a  mere  typographical  error,  coming  for  come  in,  a  syllabic  is  wanting  to  the  measure,  which  I 
have  taken  uie  hbcrty  to  supply,  believing  either  vou,  or  some  other  monosyllable  as  indifferent 
to  the  sense,  has  been  dropt.  One  may  easiljr  believe,  that  such  mistakes  may  have  frequently 
happened  in  a  play,  where  there  have  been  visibly  such  numerous  corruptions,  and  where  the 
measure  was  so  shockingly  disregarded,  that  not  twenty  lines  in  the  whole  were  designedly 
printed  as  such,  in  any  former  edition.  This  I  hope  I  have  generally  restored;  and  that  \rr 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  bympson  and  Mr.  Theobald's  margin,  I  have  retrieved  many  passages 
"which  were  corrupted.  I  am  far  from  presuming  that  all  our  conjectures  arc  right  j  or  ibai 
several  blunders  arc  not  still  left  untouched.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  What  re  you,  musicians  f  I  know  you,  come  you  in,  and  what,  &c. 
The  old  <}uartos  say,  /  know  your  camming ;  meaning,  as  we  apprehend,  /  know  of  your  com- 
ing, it  being  customary  at  weddings. 


In  the  preparation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works  for  the  press,  in  1760,  either 
Mr.  Theobald  or  Mr.  Seward  discovered,  that  the  comedy  of  Wit  without  Money  had  been 
originally  written  in  verse,  and  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  restoring  the  metre,  instead  of 
printing  it  prosaically,  as  in  all  the  former  editions  had  been  done.  We  are  not  capable  of 
declaring  to  which  of  these  gentlemen  the  honour  of  this  welUmeant  undertaking  belongs,  or 
bow  far  Mr.  Theobald  had  proceeded  in  it  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  From  whomsoever  the 
intent  originated,  by  whomsoever  the  plan  was  executed,  we  are  sorry  to  find  the  commenda- 
tions due  to  the  undertaking,  must  meet  with  a  very  considerable  alloy,  on  observing  how  lishtly 
the  martyrdom  of  language,  and  the  faithfulness  of  editorship,  were  looked  on,  %%'hen  (w-hich 
was  very  frequently  the  case)  the  process  of  this  poetic  plan  met  with  interruption.  How 
small  is  the  honour  to  an  Editor,  how  material  the  disgrace  to  an  Author,  how  great  the  im- 
pediment to  a  Reader,  when  we  tind 


Val'ntine, 

'S  this  man  nak  d, 

h'  so, 

t'  y'rself, 

m'  friends, 

m'  so, 

'tis  'r  sister, 

b'  there, 

this  's  boisterous, 

this 's  brother, 

I  w's  going, 

nei'er, 

s'  loving, . 

f'r  all  this, 

g'd  morrow, 

^arp  set 's  '^rrow-hawk. 


Vi 

J 


Valentincr^ 

Is  this  man  naked, 

he  so, 

to  yourself, 

my  friends, 

me  bo,     • 

'tis  her  sister, 

be  there, 

this  is  boisterous, 

this  his  brother, 

I  was  going, 

neither, 

so  lo^  ing, 

for  all  this, 

good  morrow, 

snarj^  set  as  a  sparrow-hawk. 
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with  multitudes  similar;  for  we  only  mention  such  contractions  as  first  occur  to  us,  by  way  of 
specimen?—- And  if  to  these  verbal  assassinations  we  should  (in  aid  of  our  equi-syilabic  pursjuit) 
add  the  introducing  such  arbitrary  variations  as  to  read 


-To  Think  well  of 


Ourselves^  if  we  deserve  it,  ii  is. 
Sir,  a  lustre  in*s, 

*Twas  rarely  ta'en, 

"T  has  rid  us  fair  of  an  incum^erance, 

JTuU  he  who  doth  intreat  intrudes, 

*Tis  beyond  faith,  let*s  be  gQing» 

Tliere  are  here  some  gcntlexpen^ 

Now  Vm  another  metal^ 


\1( 


To  think  well  of  ourselves,  if  we  deserve 
it,  is  a  lustr0'»  us, 

*Thas  taken  rarely. 

It  has  rid  us  of  a, fair  incumbrance. 

He  thai  intreats  intrudes, 

lamhcyond  my  faijth,  pray  let's  be  going, 

Here  be  some  gentlemen. 

For  I  am  of  another  metal  now. 


together  with  interpolations,  omitsions,  and  transpositions,  ad  infinitum  \  when  convicted  of 
all  these,  so  far  from  expecting  applause,  can  they  hope  for  pardon,  or  think  to  avoid  the 

severest  censure? We  oeg  to  have  it  understood,  that  the  freedoms  which  we  object  to,  are 

such  as  the  Editors  have  not  mentioned  in  their  notes.  Noticed  variations  (but  those  variations 
should  ever  be  made  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  not  without  an  apparent  urgent  necessity) 
are  in  some  degree  allowable;  others,  we  think,  highly  reprehensible.-*-*.— The  whole  of  this 
play  was  print^  under  the  inspectioi^  of  Mr.  Seward,  whose  only  object  of  consideration  seems 
to  nave  been,  the  establishment  of  metre,  no  matter  by  what  means;  to  him,  therefore,  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  abovementioned  violences. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  the  play  of  Wit  without  Money  was  written  in  verse :  but  it  is  at 
ihe  same  time  certain,  that  either  our  Authors  were  more  licentious  in  this  Comedy  than  in  all 
their  other  plays  put  together;  or  else  that  the  players,  *  by  whom,  as  Mr.  Sewaid  supposes, 
'  this  play  was  divested  of  its  measijve,  in  order  to  render  the  dialogue  more  low  and  farcical,*  , 
and  wKo  did  not  publish  it  till  fourteen  years  after  Fletcher's  demise,  were  so  successfVil  in  their 
anti-heroic  endeavour,  that  it  appears  totally  impossible  ever  to  effect  a  thorough  restoration 
of  the  metre. 

AU  we  can  assure  the  reader  is,  that  ^ve  have  carefully  adhered  to  the  old  copies,  where  the 
sense  did  not  demand  variation;  that  we  have  submitted  such  variations  as  we  thought  our- 
selves obliged  to  make,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Reader;  and  that  (induced  as  well  by  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  old  poetick  Writers,  as  a  desire  to  be  faithful  Editors)  we  have  preferred  leaving 
faulty  verses,  to  castration  of  language  for  regularity  of  measure. 
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A    COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Veraes  by  Grardiner  and  Hills  attribute  this  Play  wholly  to  Fletcher.  It 
was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  I647.  Until  within  a  few  years  past,  the  Comedy  now  be^ 
fore  us  used  to  be  frequently  represented  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre.  In  the  year  1 768,  Mr, 
Hull  made  some  alterations  in  it,  and,  with  the  addition  of  several  songs,  brought  it  01^  x\m 
6tage  as  an  opera,  under  the  title  pf  The  Royal-Merchant, 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 


Men. 


IX*    .^^«^    /  an  usurper  of  the  earldom  of 
WoLrORT,  I       Flanders:  "" 


Gerrard, 


r  falsely 
,  }       of  the  heggars, 


called  Clause,  king 
fatherrin^ 
t.  law  to  Flore:^. 
Hubert,  an  honest  lord,  a  friend  to  Cerrard. 
17.  ^«-^  /  falsely  called  GoswiH>  a  ^ch 
I'LOREZ,!''  merchant  of  Bruges, 
Hempskirke,  a  captain  under  IVolfort, 
Herman-,  a  courtier,  ">  f  inhabitants  of 
A  Merchant,  }\        Flanders, 

r  a  drunken  merchant,  friend 
Vandunke,  \    ^  to  Gerrard,  falsely  called 
t     father  to  Bertha, 

Four  Merchants,  /  ^f  ^^S'^' 

Hiooen,  1 

Pr  I  GO,      >  three  knavish  beggars , 

SVAPP^       J 


••{ 


ttbo  gentlemen,  disguised  under 
those  nameSf  ^  Gmard\ 
party  ^ 


FerrrTj 
Gjnkes, 

Cl6wn 
3oors. 
A  Sailoi^. 
Servants, 
Gmird, 


Women. 

TArniiv     /  ^^g^f^^  '<>  Gerrard,  beloved 
JACULIN,    I       of  Hubert. 


Bertha 


ca//«(/ Gertrude,  daughter  to 
the  duke  of  Brabant,  n^istress 
to  Florez. 
Margaret,  wife  to  Fdndunke, 
Mrs.  Frances,  a  frow,  daughter  to  Vanlock, 


■{ 


Scene,  FLANDERS, 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  1. 


Enter  a  Merchant  and  Herman, 

Merchant,  IS  he  then  uken? 

-■•    Her>  And  brought  buck  even 
now.  Sir. 

Mer,  lie  was  not  in  di^ace^ 

Her,  No  man  more  lovM, 
Nor  more  deserved  it,  bein^  the  only  man 
That  durst  be  honest  in  this  court. 

Mer,  Indeed  [suffered 

We've  heard  abroad,  Sir^  that  the  state  hath 
A  great  change,  since  the  countess*  death. 


Her,  It  hath.  Sir.  fa  stranger 

Mer,  My  five  years'  absence  hath  kept  me 
So  much  to  all  ih*  occurrents  of  my  country. 
As  you  shall  bind  me  for  some  short  relation^ 
To  make  me  understand  the  present  times. 
Her,  I  must  begin  thcQ  with  a  war  was 
made. 
And  seven  years  with  all  cruelty  continued. 
Upon  our  Flanders  by  the  duke  of  Brabant 
The  cause  grew  thus:  Duiiog  our  earl's  mi- 
nority, [ther, 
Wolfort,  who  now  usurps,  was  employed  thi* 
To'  treat  about  a  match  betifeta  our  eirl 
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And  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Brabant :  Dur- 
ing ivhich  treaty. 
The  Brabander  pretends*  thb  daughter  was 
Stol'n  from  his  court,  by  practice  ^our  state ; 
Though  we  are  all  confirm'd,  *twas  a  sought 

quarrel. 
To  lay  an  unjust  gripe  upon  this  earldom  | 
It  being  here  belier*d  the  duke  of  Brabant 
Had  no  such  loss.    This  war  upon*t  pro- 
claimM,  [ther 

Our  earl,  beins  then  a  child^  although  his  fa- 
Good  Gcrrard  iitM,  yet  (in  respect  he  was 
Chosen  by  the  countess*  favour  for  her  bus- 

banil, 
And  but  a  gentleman,  and  Florez  holding 
His  right  unto  this  country  from  his  mother) 
The  state  thought  fit,  in  this  defensive  war, 
Wolfort  being  then  the  only  man  of  marii. 
To  make  him  seneral. 

Mer,  Which  place  we've  heard 
He  did  dischari^  with  honour. 

Her,  Ay,  so  long. 
And  with  so  bless  a  successes,  that  the  Bra- 
bander 
Was  forc'd  (his  treasures  wasted,  and  the 

choice 
Of  his  best  men  of  arms  tir'd  or  cut  off) 
To  leave  the  field,  and  sound  a  base  retreat 
Back  to  his  country :  But  so  broken,  both 
In  mind  and  me^M^s,  e*er  to  make  hcsad  again. 
That  hitherto  he  sits  down  by  his  loss ; 
Not  daring,  or  fpr  honour,  or  reven^. 
Again  to  tempt  his  fortune.   But  this  victory 
More  broke  our  state,  and  made  a  deeper  hurt 
In  Flanders,  than  the  matest  overthrow 
She  c'errcceiv*d:  For  Wolfort,  now  behold* 

ing 
Himself,  and  actions,  in  the  flattering  glass 
Of  self-deservings,  and  that  cherished  by 
The  strong  assurance  of  his  pow*r  (for  then 
All  captains  of  the  army  were  his  creatures. 
The  common  soldier  too  at  his  devotion, 
Made  so  by  full  indulgence  to  their  rapines. 
And  secret  bounties;)  thb  strength  too  well 

known. 
And  what  it  could  effect,  soon  put  in  practice. 
As  furthered  by  the  childhood  of  the  earl. 
And   their  improvidence  that  might  have 

pierc'd 
The  neart  of  his  designs,  gave  him  occasion 
To  seize  the  whole:  And  in  that  plight  you 
find  it. 
Met,  Sir,  I  receive  the  knowledge  of  thus 
much. 
As  a  choice  favour  from  you. 

Her,  Only  I  must  add, 
Bruges  hold  out. 

Mer,  Whither,  Sir,  I  am  going} 
For  there  last  night  I  had  a  ship  put  in. 
And  my  horse  waits  me. 
Her,  I  wish  you  a  good  journey.*  {Exeunt. 


Enter  Wolfori,  Hubert,  and  attendants, 

Wol.  What?   Hubert  stealing  from  me? 
Who  disarmed  him  ? 
Twas  more  than  I  commanded.    Take  your 

sword, 
I  am  best  guarded  with  it  in  your  hand) 
I*ve  seen  you  use  it  nobly. 
Huh.  And  will  turn  it 
On  my  own  bosom,  ere  it  shall  be  drawn 
Unworthily  or  rudely. 

Wol.  Would  you  leave  me 
Without  a  ^rcv^ell,  Hubert?  Fly  a  frioid 
Unwearied  in  his  study  to  advance  you? 
What  have  I  e*er  ppssess'd  which  was  not 

yours? 
Or  rather*  did  not  court  you  to  command  h? 
Who  ever  yet  arriv'd  to  any  grace. 
Reward,  or  trust  from  me,  but  his  approaches 
Were  by  your  fair  reports  of  him  preferred  ? 
And  what  is  more,  I  made  myself  your  ser« 

vant. 
In  making  you  the  master  of  those  secrets 
Which  not  the  rack  of  conscience  could  drai7 
from  me,  [with| 

Nor  I,  when  I  ask*d  mercy,  trust  my  prayers 
Yet,  after  these  assurances  of  love,         [me  I 
These  ties  and  bonds  of  friendship,  to  forsake 
Forsake  me  as  an  enemy!  (3ome,  you  must 
Give  me  a  reason. 

Huh.  Sir,  and  so  I  will ; 
If  I  may  do*t  in  private,  and  you  hear  it 
.  WoL  All  leave  the  room.    You  ha?e  your 
will ;  sit  down, 

[Exeunt  all  hut  fVol  and  H^h. 
And  use  the  liberty  of  our  first  friendship. 
Huh.  Friendship?  When  you  prov'd  tnu* 
tor  first,  that  vanished ; 
Nor  do  I  owe  you  any  thought  but  hate. 
I  know  my  flight  hatn  forfeited  iny  head; 
And,  so  i  may  make  you  $rst  understand 
What  a  strange  monster  you  have  made  your* 
I  welcome  it  t^^' 

Wol.  To  me  this  is  strange  language. 
Huh.  To  you?  why,  what  are  you| 
WoL  Your  prince  and  m;ister» 
The  earl  of  Flanders. 

Huh.  By  a  proper  title? 
Rais*d  to*t  by  cunning,  cirpumvoition,  force. 
Blood,  and  proscriptions !  , 

WoL  And  in  all  thb  wisdom. 
Had  I  not  reason,  when,  by  Gerrard's  plots, 
I  should  have  first  been  calrd  to  a  strict  ac- 
.  count,  [mass 

How,  and  which  way  I  had  consum  a  thai 
Of  money,  as  they  term  it,  in  the  war; 
Who  underhand  dad  by  his  minbters 
Detracted  my  great  actions,  made  nriy  faith 
And  loyalty  suspected;  in  which  failing 
He  sought  my  life  by  practice? 
Huh.  With  what  forehead 


'  Thb  scene  is  cold  and  superfluous :  The  very  next  much  more  happily  opens  the  plot,  by 
dramatic  action. 

^  Or  either  did  not  court  j/ou,  CsTc]  The  sense  requires  us  to  read  rather  instead  of  either. 
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IDo  you  speak  this  tp  me,  who  as  (I  kuow*t) 
Must  ana  will  say  'tis  false? 
fVoL  My  guard  there! 
Hub,  Sir^ 
You  bad  me  sit,  and  promisM  you  would  hear> 
Which  I  now  say  you  shall!  Not  a  sound 

more! 
For  I9  that  am  contemner  of  mine  own. 
Am  master  of  your  life!  then,  here's  a  sword 
Setween  you  and  all  aids.  Sir.    Though  you 

blina  [not 

The  credulous  beast,  the  multitude,  you  pass 
These  gross  untruths  on  me. 
PTol.  How?  gross  untruths? 
Huh.  Ay,  and  it  is  favourable  language : 
They  had  been  in  a  mean  man  1ies>  and  foul 

ones. 
fFoL  You  take  strange  licence* 
Hub.  Yes;  were  not  those  rumours^ 
Of  being  caird  unto  your  answer,  spread 
By  your  own  followers?  and  weak  Gerrard 

wrought. 
But  by  your  cunning  practice,  to  believe 
That  you  were  dangerous ;  yet  not  to  be 
Punisn  d  by  any  former  course  of  law. 
But  first  to  be  made  sure^  and  have  ^our 

crimes  [taking, 

Laid  open  after?  which  your  quaint  tram 
Yoa  fled  unto  the  camp«  and  there  crav*d 

humbly 
Protection  tor  your  innocent  life,  and  that. 
Since  you  had  scap'd  the  fury  of  the  war. 
You  mi^ht  not  fall  by  treason :  And  for  proof 
Yoa  did  not  for  your  own  ends  make  this 

danger^ 
Some  that  had  been  before  by  you  suborn'd. 
Came  forth  and  took  their  oaths  they  had  been 

hir'd  [heard. 

By    Gerrard  to  your  murder.     Tliis  once 
And  easily  beiiev  d,  th*  enraged  soldier,    - 
Seeing  no  further  than  the  outward  man, 
Snatcad  hastily  his  arms,  ran  to  the  court, 
Kiird  all  tliat  made  resistance,  cut  in  pieces 
Such  as  were  servants,  or  thought  friends  to 

Gerrard, 
Vowing  the  like  to  him. 
fFoL  Will  you  yet  end? 
Hub,  Which  he  foreseeing,  with  his  son, 

the  earl. 
Forsook  the  city  5  and  by  secret  ways,      [it) 
(As  you  give  out,  and  we  would  gladly  have 
Escaped  their  fury ;  tho*  'tis  more  than  fear*d 
They  fell  among  the  rest.    Nor  stand  you 

there. 
To  let  us  only  mourn  the  impious  means 
By  which  you  got  it;  but  your  cruelties  since 


So  far  transcend  your  former  bloody  ills. 
As,  if  compar'd,  they  only  woiild  appear 
Essays  of  mischief.     Do  not  stop  your  earsj 
More  are  behind  yet! 

JFol.  Oh,  repeat  them  not : 
'Tis  hell  to  hear  them  nam'd  I 

Hub,  You  should  have  Uiought, 
That  hell  would  be  your  punishment  when 

you  did  them  1 
A  prmce  in  nothing  but  your  princely  lusts^ 
And  boundless  rapines  1 

Wol.  No  more,  I  beseech  you ! 

Hub,  Who  was  the  lord  of  house  or  land^ 

that  stood 
Within  the  prosi>ect  of  your  covetous  eye? 

JVol.  You  are  in  this  to  me  a  greater  ^ran^ 
Than  e*er  I  was  to  any. 

Hub.  I  end  thus 
The  general  grief.  Now  to  my  private  wron^ 
The  Toss  of  Gerrard's  daughter  Jaculin : 
The  hopM-for  partner  of  my  lawfiU  bed. 
Your  cruelty  hath  frighted  from  mine  arms; 
And  her  I  now  was  wand'ring  to  recover. 
Think  you  that  I  had  reason  now  to  leave  you. 
When  you  are  grown  so  justly  odious. 
That  e*en  my  slay  here,  with  your  grace  and 

favour,  [it  I  * 

Makes  my  life  irksome?  Here,  securely  tak« 
And  do  me  but  thb  fruit  of  all  your  mend<> 

ship,        ^  [man. 

That  I  may  die  l^  you,  and  not  your  hang'* 

H^oL  Oh,  Hubert,  these  your  words  and 

reasons  have  [heart. 

As  well  drawn  drops  of  blood  from  my  griev'd 
As  these  tears  from  mine  eyes :  Despise  them 

not! 
By  all  that's  sacred,  I  am  serious,  Hubert. 
You  now  have  made  me  sensible,  what  furies. 
Whips,  hangmen,  and  tormentors,  a  bad  man 
Docs  ever  bear  about  him  1  ♦  Let  the  good 
That  you  this  day  have  done,  be  ever  num^ 

ber'd  [think 

The  first  of  your  best  actions.     Can  you 
Where  Florez  is,  or  Gerrard,  or  your  love. 
Or  any  else,  or  aJl,  that  are  proscribed? 
I  will  resign  what  I  usurp,  or  have 
Unjustly  forc'd.    The  days  T  have  to  live 
Are  too^  too  few,  to  make  them  satisfaction 
With  any  penitence :  Yet  I  vow  to  practise 
All  of  a  man. 

Hub,  Oh,  that  your  heart  and  tongue 
Did  not  now  differ ! 

H^ol,  By  my  griefs,  they  do  not! 
Take  the  gooa  pains  to  search  them  out ;  'tis 

worth  it.  '  [have. 

You  have  made  clean  a  leper  j  trust  me,  you 


'  Here  surely  take  it.']  Mr.  Seward  reads.  Here,  Sir,  freely  take  it.  The.  alteration  admitted 
into  the  text  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Sympson;  which  we  prefer,  because  there  is  a  civility  in  Sir 
but  ill  adapted  to  the4)resent  temper  of  Hubert,  and  because  it  is  nearer  the  old  books. 

^  fFTiat  /uries,  ^c]  Rowe  seems  to  have  intended  copying  this  passage  in  his  Fair 
I^enitent: 

*  Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow;  'tis  the  fiend, 

*  Th*  avenging  fiend,  that  follows  us  behiad 

<  With  whins  and  atino^' ■  ^ 


'  With  whips  and  stings.'- 
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[Act I.  Set. 


And  made  nle  once  more  fit  fior  the  society, 
I  hope,  ot  good  men. 

Jiub.  Sir,  do  not  abuse 
My  Aptness  to  believe. 

WoL  Suspect  not  you 
A  faith  that**  built  upon  so  tru<  a  sofrow : 
Make  your  own  safeties  J  ask  thee  all  the  ties 
Humanity  can  give!  Hempskirke  too  shall 
Along  with  you,  to  thb  so-wbh*d  discovery, 
Aod  in  my  name  profess  all  that  you  promise : 
And  I  will  ^ve  you  this  help  to  t;  I  have 
Of  late  received  certain  intelligence. 
That  some  of  them  are  in  or  about  Bruges 
To  be  found  Out;  which  1  did  then  interpret 
The  cause  of  that  towns  standing  out  against 

But  now  am  glad,  it  may  direct  your  purpose 
Of  giving  them  their  safety,  and  me  peace. 
Huh.  Be  constant  ^to  your  goodness,  and 
you  have  it.'  \Ejceuni, 

SCENE  11. 

Enter  three  Merchants* 
1  Mer.  Tis  much  that  you  deliver  of  tliis 

Goswin. 
a  Mer,  But  short  of  what  I  could,  yet  have 
the  country 
Confirm  it  true,  and  by  a  general  oath,* 
And  not  a  man  hazard  his  credit  in  it. 
He  bears  himself  with  such  a  confidence. 
As  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  sea. 
And  not  a  wind,  upon  the  sailors*  cotnpass^ 
But  from  one  part  or  other  was  his  factor. 
To  bring  him  in  the  best  conunodities 
Merchant  e*er  venturM  (or. 
1  Mer,  'Tis  strange. 
e  3Ier.  And  yet 
This  does  in  him  deserve  the  least  of  wonder* 
Compared  with  other  his  peculiar  fashions, 
M'^hich  all  admire :  He's  young,  and  rich,  at 
least 


Thus  far  reputed  so,  that,  since  he  liv'd 
In  Bruges,  there  was  never  brought  to  har- 
bour 
So  rich  a  bottom,  bat  his  bill  would  pass 
Unquestion'd  for  her  lading. 

3  Mer.  Yet  he  still 
Continues  d  good  man. 

2  Mer,  So  good,  that  but 
To  doubt  him,  would  be  held  arl  injury. 
Or  rather  malice,  with  the  best  that  iraffick. 
But  this  b  nothing;  a  great  stock,  and  for- 
tune. 
Crowning  his  judgment  in  his  undertakings. 
May  keep  him  upright  that  way:  But  thtt 
wealth  [it, 

Should  want  the  pow*r  to  make  him  dote  on 
Or  youth  teach  him  to  ^rong  it,  best  com- 
mends 
His  constant  temper.    For  his  outward  habit, 
'Tis  suiuble  to  his  present  coiirse  of  life; 
His  tabic  furnish'd  virell,  but  not  with  dainties 
That  please  the  appetite  Only  for  their  rareness, 
Or  their  dear  price;  nor  given  to  wine  or  wo- 
men. 
Beyond  his  healthy  or  warrant  of  a  man, 
I  mean  a  good  one ;  ^  and  so  loves  his  sute. 
He  will  not  hazard  it  at  play,  nor  lend 
Upon  the  assurance  of  a  well-penn'd  letter. 
Although  a  challenge  second  tne  denial. 
From  such  as  make  ih*  opinion  of  their  valour 
Their  means  of  feeding. 

1  Mer.  These  are  ways  to  thrive. 
And  vet  the  means  not  curs'd. 

2  Mer,  What  follows  this  fwbhes 
Makes*  many  venturers  with  him,  in  their 
For  his  prosperi^ :  For  when  desert 

Or  reason  leads  nim  to  be  liberal. 
His  noble  mind  and  ready  hand  contend 
Which  can  add  most  to  nis  free  courtesies. 
Or  in  their  worth,  or.  speed,  to  make  them  so. 
Is  there  a  virgin  of  good  fame  wants  dower? 
He  b  a  &ther  to  her;  or  a  soldiet. 


5  You  have  it."]  Mr.  Seward  feads,  you'll  have  it* 
*  yet  have  the  country 


We  think  you  easiest  and  best. 


Confirm'd  it  true^  and  by  a  general  oath, 
And  not  a  man  hazard  his  credit  in  t/.]  This  is  not  grqmniar,  nor  if  It  were,  could  it  be 
supposed  that  the  whole  country  had  really  taken  an  oath  to  the  truth  of  this  account.    The 
mistake  arose  from  the  Editors  taking  have  for  the  sign  of  the  perfect  tense;  whereas  it  b  here 
not  the  auxiliary  but  an  active  verb.    /  could  have  the  whole  country  to  confirm  what  I  say. 

Seward, 
7  A  good  man,']  i.  e.  In  credit.    The  word  b  used  by  traders^  in  the  sdme  sense,  to  this 
day.    So  Shylock  uses  it,  and  explains  it. 
«  SMer.  JVhat  follows,  this 

Makes']  Last  edition. What  follows  this."]  Old  folio.    The  attempt  to  amend  the 

first  reading  by  the  addition  of  a  comma  does  not  seem  sufficient.    I  hope  I  have  mole  effeo* 
tually  corrected  it  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward's  reading  is, 

^  —_ What  follows? 

«  Mer.  Tftis 
Makes  many  venturers  with  him,  fsfc. 
We  hate  foltowed  the  first  folio.    The  meaning  of  the  passage  Is,  *The  consequence  of  this 

*  economy, -which  enables  him  to  be  senerous,  when  proper  otjects  present  themsehres  to  hh 

*  notice,  makes  many  wish  for  hb  welfarei  ip  t^hich  they  art  thcmseiyes  so  nearly  interest^/ 
The  rest  of  th^  speech  confirms  thb. 
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That  in  his  country's  service,  from  the  war 
Hath  brought  home  only  scars,  and  want? 
his  house  [care 

Keceives  him,  and  relieves  him,  %vith  tiiat 
As  if  what  he  possess'd  had  been  laid  up 
For  such  good  uses,  and  he  steward  of  it. 
But  I  should  lose  myself  to  speak  him  further^ 
And  stale,  in  my  relation,  tne  much  good 
You  may  be  witness  of,  if  your  remove 
From  Bruges  be  not  speedy. 

1  Mer.  This  report, 
1  do  assure  you,  will  not  hasten  it; 
Kor  would  I  wish  a  lietter  man  to  deal  with 
For  what  I  am  to  part  with. 

3  Mer.  Never  doubt  it. 

He  is  your  man  and  ours ;  only  I  wish 

His  too- much  forwardness  to  embrace  all 

bargains 
Sink  him  not  in  the  end. 

X  Mer.  Have  better  hopes ; 
For  my  part,  I  am  confident.   Here  he  comes. 

JEfUer  Goswin  and  the  fourth  Merchant, 

Cos,  I  take  it  at  your  own  rates,  your  wine 
of  Cyprus; 
But,  for  your  Candy  sugars,  they  have  met 
With  such  foul  weather,  and  are  priz*d  so  high, 
I  cannot  save  in  them. 

4  Mer.  I  am  unwilling 

To  seek  another  chapman.    Make  me  offer 
Of  something  near  my  price,  that  may  assure 
You  can  deal  for  them.  [me 

Gos.  I  both  can,  and  will. 
But  not  with  too  much  loss:  Your  bill  of 

lading 
Speaks  of  two  hundred  chests,  valued  by  you 
At  thirty  thousand  guilders ;  I  will  have  tHf  m 
At  twenty-eight;  so,  in  the  payment  of 
Three  thousand  sterling,  you  fall  only  in 
Two  hundred  pound. 

4  Mer.  You  know,  they  are  so  cheap    ■  ■ 

Go$.  VVhy,  look  you,  I'll  deal  fairly ;  there's 
in  prison. 
And  at  your  suit,  a  pirate,  but  unable 
To  make  you  satisfaction,  and  past  hope 
To  live  a  week,  if  you  should  prosecute 
What  you  can  prove  against  him :  Set  him 

free,  ' 

And  you  shall  have  your  money  to.  a  stiver. 
And  present  [layment. 

4  Mer,  This  is  above  wonder, 
A  merchant  of  your  rank,  that  have  at  sea 
So  many  bottoms  in  the  dans;er  of 
These  water-thieves,  should  be  a  means  to 

save  *em  i 
It  more  importing  you,  for  your^own  safety 
To  be  at  charge  to  scour  the  sea  of  them. 
Than  stay  the  sword  of  jastioe,  that  is  ready 
To  fall  on  one  so  conscious  of  his  guilt 
That  he  darer  not  deny  \u 

Gos.  You  mistake  me. 
If  you  think  I  would  cherish  in  this  captain 
The  wrong  he  did  to  you«  or  any  Qian. 
I  was  lately  with  him  (having  first,  from 
others* 

Vol.  I. 


True  testimony,  been  assur'd  a  man 
Of  more  desert  never  put  from  the  shore) 
I  read  his  letters  of  mart  from  this  state  granted 
For  the  recovery  of  such  losses,  as  [at. 

He  had  receiv'd  in  Spain;  'twas  that  heaim*d 
Not  at  three  tuns  of  wine,  biscuit,  or  beef. 
Which  his  necessity  made  him  take  from  you. 
If  he  had  pillag'd  you  near,  or  sunk  your  ship. 
Or  thrown  your  men  o*er-board,  theahe  d«- 

serv'd 
The  law's  extremest  ri^ur.  But,  since  want 
Of  wliat  he  could  not  hvc  without,  compell'd 
.him  [death) 

To  that  he  did  (which,  yet,  our  state  calls 
I  pity  his  misfortunes,  and  to  work  you 
To  some  compassion  of  them,  I  come  up 
To  your  own  price:  Save  him,  the  goods  are 

mine; 
If  not,  seek  elsewhere,  I'll  not  deal  for  thenu 

4  Mer.  Well,  Sir,  for  your  love,  I  will  once 
be  led 
To  change  my  purpose. 

Gos.  For  your  profit  rather.       [discharge; 

4  Mer.  I'll  presently  make  means  for  his 
Till  when,  I  leave  you.  lExit, 

2  Mer.  What  do  you  think  of  this? 

1  Mer.  As  of  a  deed  of  noble  pity,  guided 
By  a  strong  judgment. 

2  Mer,  Save  you,  master  Goswin  I 
Gos.  Good  day  to  all ! 

2  Mer,  We  bring  you  the  refusal 
Of  more  commodities. 

Gos.  Are  you  the  owners  [hour  ? 

Of  the  ship  that  last  ni^t  put  into  the  har- 
1  Mer.  Both  of  the  ship,  and  lading. 
Gos.  What's  the  freight  ? 
1  Mer.    Indico,  cochineal,  choice  China 
stuffs     ■  [Camhal, 

3  Mer.  And  cloth  of  gold,  brought  from 
Gos.  Rich  lading; 

For  which  I  were  your  chapman,  but  1  am 
Already  out  of  cash. 

1  Mer.  I'll  give  you  day 
For  the  moiety  of  all. 

Gos.  How  Jong? 

3  Mer.  Six  months. 

Gos.  *Tis  a  fair  offer;  which,  if  we  agroe 
About  the  prices,  I,  with  thanks,  accept  of. 
And  will  make  present  payment  of  the  rest. 
Some  two  hours  hence  1 11  come  aboard. 

1  Mer.  The  gunner 
Shall  speak  vou  welcome. 

Gos.  I'll  not  fail. 

3  Mer.  Good  morrow !  lExe7inf  Mer. 

Gos.  Heav'n  grant  my  ships  a  safe  return, 
before 
The  day  of  this  great  payment;  as  they  are 
Fxpected  three  months  sooner ;  arMl  my  credit 
Stands  good  with  all  the  world. 

Enter  Clause. 

Clause.  Bless  my  good  master! 
The  prayers  of  your  poor  beadsman  ever  shall 
Be  sent  up  for  you. 

Gos.  God  o'  mercy.  Clause! 
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There's  something  to  put  thee  in  mind  here- 
after 
To  think  ct  me.  .  , 

Clause.  May  he  that  gave  it  you,         [ler! 

Reward  you  for  it,  with  encrease,  good  mas- 

Gos.  I  thrive  the  better  for  thy  prny*rs. 

Clause.  I  hofje  so.  fties. 

These  three  years  have  I  fed  upon  your  houn- 

And  by  the  fire  of  your  bleas'd  charity  warm'd 

roe. 
And  yet,  good  master,  pardon  me,  that  must, 
Tho*  I  have  now  receiv  d  jipur  alms,  presume 
To  make  on€  suit  more  to  you. 
Cos,  What  isU,  Clause? 
Clause.  Yet,  do  not  think  me  impudent,  I 
beseech  you. 
Since  hitherto  your  charity  hath  prevented 
My  begging  j'our  relief;  *tis  not  lor  money. 
Nor  clothes,  "good  master,  but  your  good  word 
for  me. 
Cos.  That  thoo  shalt  have.  Clause  3  for  I 

think  thee  honest. 
Clause.  To-morrow,  then,  dear  mastery 
take  the  trouble 
Of  walking  early  unto  Beggars'  Bush ; 
And,  as  you  see  me,  among  others,  brethren 


In  my  affliction,  when  j-ou  arc  demanded 
Which  you  like  best  among Us,  point  out  me, 
An4  then  pass  by,  as  if  you  knew  me  not. 

Gos.  But  what  will  that  advantage  thee? 

Clause.  Oh,  much.  Sir. 
*Twili  give  me  the  preheminence  of  the  rest. 
Make  me  a  king  among  *em.  and  protect  me 
From  ah  abuse  such  as  are  stronger  might 
Offer  my  age.    Sir,  at  your  better  leisure 
I  will  inform  you  further  of  the  good 
It  may  do  to  me. 

Gos.  *Troth,  thou  mak'st  me  wonder! 
Have  you  a  king  and  commonwealth  amoi^ 
you?  [govera'd  worse. 

Clause.  We  have/  and  there  are  ttatcs  are 

Cos.  Ambition  among  beggars? 

Clause.  Many  gf^it  ones  |j>lace. 

Would  part  with  half  their  states,  to  have  the 
And  credit,  to  beg  in  the  first  file,  master. 
But  sl^ll  I  be  90  much  bound  to  your  (iir- 

therancc 
In  my  petition? 

Gos.  That  thou  shalt  not  miss  of. 
Nor  any  worldly  care  make  me  forget  it : 
I  will  be  early  there. 

Clause.  Heav'n  bless  my  master.  {^Exeunt 


ACT   IX. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Higgen,  Ferret,  Prigg,  Clause,  J[acu^ 
Hn,  inap.  Ginks,  tmd'^tker  beggars. 

Siggen.  JpOME,  princes  of  the  ragged  regi- 
^       nient{  [lord. 

You  of  the  blood,  Prigg,  my  most  upright 
And  these,  what  name  xx  title  e^er  they  b^, 
Jarkman,^  ot  paltica,  crankt,  or  cmpper^ 

dudgeon, 
Fraier,  or  cbmm^man^  I  speak  to  aB 
That  sUnd  in  fair  election  for  the  title 
Of  Kin^  of  Beggars,  xvii^  the  eoinmand  ad- 

joining;  .     ^.  , 

Higgen,  ycxir  orator,  m  this  Aftevrregnan, 
That  whik>m  was  your  dcfnnterer,  doth  b^ 

seech  you 
All  to  stand  fair,  and  put  yourselves  in  rank. 
That  die  first  comer  may,  at  his  first  view, 
Make  a  free  choice,  to  aay  up  the  question.* 


Fer.  Pngg.  Tis  done,  lord  Htg^. 

Hig.  Thanks  to  prince  Prigg,  pnnce  Ferret 

Fer.  Well,  pray,  my  masters  ail.  Ferret  be 

chosen ;  [me. 

Ye*re  like  to  have  a  merciful  mild  prince  of 

Prigg.  A  yery  tyrant  I,  an  arrant  tyrant. 
If  e'er  1  come  to  reien  (therefore  look  to't!) 
ExceoC  you  do  provide  me  hum  enough. 
And  iour  to  bim^e  with!  i  must  ha%e  my  ca* 

pons  Ij^cse, 

And  torktes  brought  mc  in,  with  my  men 
And  ducklitigs  in  the  season ;  fine  Ux  cldck- 

ens>  [sants 

Or,  if  you  chance  where  an  eye  oT  tame  phea- 
Or  partridges  are  kept,  see  tfatey  be  mine : 
Or  straight  I  seise  on  all  yoor  privilege. 
Places,  revenues,  offices,  as  forfeit,    ([bellies, 
Call  in  your  cmtches,  wooden -legs,   Mat 
Fotc*d  eyes  and  tougues,*^  with  your  dead 

arms;  not  leave  you 


'  JnrknuLn,  6^r.]  As  tke  frequent  occurrence  of  the  references  from*  the  cant  terms  must 
occasion  a  confusion  in  the  text,  we  have  ihooght  it  most  adviseable  to  insert  the  explanations 
of  those  tenns  at  t^  end  of  the  play,  where  the  reader  will  find  them  arranged  alphaoeticaily. 

9  To  say  up  tke  question.']  Mr.  Seward  reads.  To  save  us  fiuther  Question.  lib  alteratioo, 
though  sense,  is  unwarranted  and  licentious;  yet  to  say  up  is  uncoutn  and  obscure;  though  it 
may  signify,  deciding  the  question,  by  s<ufing  which  he  (the  first  comer)  thinks  the  honestest 
of  them. 

*^  Forc'd  ^€s  and  teeth.]  By  forc*d  vycs  I  suppose  are  meant,  eyes  so  distorted  as  to  shew 
only  the  while,  so  that  the  person  appears  blHid^  but  whftt/orc*if  "teetk  can  mean,  I  cannot 
conceive;  it  is  said  to  be  common  witn  beg^vs  to  force  their  tongues  into  their  thioats,  so  that 
tliey  shall  appear  to  be  cut  off.    I  think  thcrdbre  my  coi\iectiire  Highly  probable*    Seward, 

Although 
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A  dirty  clout  to  beg:  with  on  3rour  hceA^, 
Or  an  old  ra^  withputdery  franklDcente, 
Brimstone  and  resin,  birdlime,  blood,  and 

cream. 
To  make  you  an  old  sore ;  not  so  much  sope 
As  you  may  foam  with  i*  th*  failing-sickness; 
The  very  bae  you  bear,  and  the  brown  dish. 
Shall  be  escheated.    All  your  daintiest  dells 

too 
I  will  deflower,  and  take  your  dearest  doxies 
From  your  warm  sides;  and  then  some  one 

cold  night      ^  [in, 

I'll  watch  you  what  old  bam  you  go  to  roost 

And  there  I'll  smother  you  all  i^th*  musty  hay. 

Hig,  This  is  tyrant-Uke  indeed :  But  what 

would  Ginks,  [reign  ? 

Or  Clause  be  here,  if  either  of  them  shpuld 

Clause,  Best  ask  an  ass,  if  he  were  made  a 

camel,  [lion ! 

What  he  would  be;  or  a  dog,  an  he  were  a 

Ginks.  I  care  not  what  you  are.  Sirs,  I 

shall  be 
A  be^^r  still,  Tm  sure;  I  find  myself  there." 

Enter  Goswin. 

Snap,  Oh,  here  a  jud^  comes. 
Hig,  Cry,  a  judge,  a  judge!  f^^tcry? 

Gas.  What  ail  you.  Sirs?  what  means  this 
Hig,  Master,  [master; 

A  sort  of  poor  souls  met;  God*s  fools,  good 
Have  had  some  little  variance  *mongst  our- 
selves [lives 
Who  should  be  honestest  of  us,  and  which 
Uprig^test  in  his  calling:  Now,  *cause  we 
toought                                         [indeed 
We  ne*er  should  'gree  on't  ourselves,  because 
Tis  hard  to  say ;  we  all  dissolvM  "^  to  put  it 
To  him  that  should  come  next,  and  that's 
your  mastership. 

Although  there  may  be  a  means  of  deception  by  false  teeth  as  well  as  fared  tongues,  yet 
we  have  admitted  Mr.  Seward's  variation,  because  the  trick  with  the  tongue  is  said  to  be  so 
frequent,  tliat  there  is  a  name  given  to  the  practisers  of  thb  imposture;  t.  e.  dommerers, 

"  I  find  myself  ihere^  Ginks  was  a  nobleman  in  disgoise;  he  seems  therefore  to  rearet 
hu  long  continuance  in  beggary,  and  to  fear  it  will  be  for  life.  I  find  myself  there,  or  in  that 
sute.  Seward.    , 

'^  We  all  dissolv'd.]  I  rather  think  this  a  mistake  of  d^  press,  than  a  designed  blunder, 
which  would  be  proper  to  an  ignorant  clown;  but  nol  to  so  arch  a  beggary  Hig^n,  whose 
congratulatory  speech,  in  the  two  next  pages,  has  as  much  burlesque  humour  in  it  as  almost 
any  thing  even  in  Hudibras;  who  evidently  imitated  it  in.  his  description  of  his  hero's  beard. 
In  the  hitter  part  of  it,  there*s  a  banter  on  Shakespeare's  prophecy  of  queen  Elizabeth  and 
king  James  at  the  end  of  Harry  the  Eighth,  but  so  elegant  and  pretty  that  it  could  give  no  of- 
fence. Seward, 

Mr.  Seward  alters  dissolved  to  resolved;  but  Higgen  speaks  barbarously  here,  because,  on 
the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  he  assumes  the  stile  of  a  beggar,  e,  ^.  Uermine  it,  in  the  next  line 
or  twor   So  afterwards  (and  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  part  of  their  table  of  laws)  to 


Who,  I  hope,  will  'tenaiae  it  as  your  m'uid 

serves  you, 
iliffht,  and  no  otherwise  we  ask  it:  Which, 
Which  does  your  worship  think  is  he?  Sweet 
master,  [us. 

Look  o*er  us  all,  and  tell  us;  we  are  seven  of 
Like  to  the  seven  wise  masters,  or  the  planets. 
Gos,  I  should  judge  this  the  man,  wiUi  t^e 
^ave  beard; 
And  if  he  be  not  — - 

Clause-  Bless  vou,  good  master,  bless  you! 
Gos,  I  would  ne  were.  There's  someUiing 
too  amonest  you. 
To  keep  you  all  honest.  [Exit* 

Snsip,  King  of  Heav*n  go  with  you! 
Omn.  Now  good  reward  him; 
May  he  never  want  it,  to  comfort  still  the  poor. 
In  a  good  hour! 
Fer,  What  is*t?  see:  Snap  has  got  it, 
Snap.^  A  good  crown,  marry. 
Prigg,  A  crown  of  ^Id. 
Fer.  For  our  new  king:  Good  luck. 
Ginks,  To  the  common  treasury  with  it; 
if  *t  be  gold. 
Thither  it  must. 

Prigg*  Spoke  like  a  patriot.  Ginks!  *♦ 
King  Clause,  I  bid  God  save  thee  first,  first. 

Clause, 
Afler  this  golden  token  of  a  crown. 
Where's  orator  Higgen  with  his  gratulating 

speech  now. 
In  all  our  names? 
Fer.  Here  he  is,  pumping  for  it. 
Ginks,  H*  has  cough'd  the  second  time; 
*tis  but  once  more. 
And  then  it  comes. 

Fer.  So,  out  with  all!  Expect  now 

Hig.  Thai  thou  art  chosen,  venerable  Clause, 
Oi^r  king  and  sovereign,  monarch  o'  th*  maun" 
ders. 


•  keep  afoot 


The  humble  and  the  common  stile  qf  I 

Lest  men  discover  us.  See  p]^ 

*^  Spoke  like  a  patriot.  Ferret '\  A«  this  has  neither  fKassion  nor  accident  to  interrupt 

it,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  sappose  it  a  broken  one.  I  believe  it  a  meer  accjdenul  mistake  la 
the  name  Ferret  (or  Ginks.  The  fint  Ediloif  not  suspecting  this,  intended  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty by  putting  a  break  or  dash  to  it.  Seward, 
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Thus  we  throw  op  our  nalM:heats,  first  for 
joy,  [bles. 

And  then  ourjilchtt;  last,  wc  clap  ouryaw- 
Three  subject  signs,  wc  do  it  without  envy; 
For  who  18  he  here  did  not  wish  thee  chosen. 
Now  thou  art  chosen?  Ask  'em;  all  will  say 
so,  [pass. 

Nay  ftwear*t;  'tis  for  the  king;  but  let  that 
When  last  in  conference  at  the  houzing  ken. 
This  other  day  we  sat  about  our  dead  prince 
Of  famous  memory  (rest  go  with  hb  rags!) 
And  that  I  saw  thee  at  the  table's  end 
Hise  mov'd,  and  gravely  leaning  on  one  crutch. 
Lift  t'other  like  a  sceptre  at  my  head, 
I  then  presag'd  thou  snort ly  wouldst  be  king. 
And  now  thou  art  so.   But  what  need  presage 
To  us,  that  might  have  readit  in  thy  beard, 
As  well  as  he  that  chose  thee?  By  that  beard 
Thou  wert  found  out,  $md  mark'd  for  sove- 
reignty, [beard 
Oh,  happy  beard  \  but  happier  prince,  whose 
Was  so  remark *d,  as  mark'd  out  our  prince. 
Not  bating  us  a  hair.    Lons  may  it  grow. 
And  thick,  and  fair,  that  who  lives  under  it 
May  live  as  safe  as  under  Be^ars'  Bush, 
Of  which  this  is  the  thing,  that  but  the  type. 
Omn,    Excellent,  excellent  orator!    For- 
ward, good  Higgen ! 
Give  him  leave  to  spit.     The  fine   well- 
spoken  Higgen !                            [beard, 
Hig,  This  is  the  beard,  the  bush,  or  Dushy- 
Under  whose  gold  and  silver  reign  'twas  said. 
So  many  a^  since,  we  all  should  smile. 
No  impositions,  taxes,  grievances. 
Knots  m  a  state,  and  whips  unto  a  subiect. 
Lie  lurking  in  this  beard,  but  all  kemb'd ''  out: 
If  now  the  beard  be  <»uch,  what  is  the  prince 
That  owes  the  beard?'*  A  fether?   no,  a 

grand-father. 
Nay,  the  great-grand-father,  of  you  his  people ! 
He  will  not  force  away  your  hens,  your  bacon. 
When  you  have  ventur'd  hard  for  t,  nor  take 

from  you 
The  fattest  of  your  puddings  I  Under  him. 
Each  man  shall  eat  his  own  stol'n  eggs,  and 

butt^. 
In  his  own  shade,  or  sun-shine,  and  enjoy 
H'ls  own  dear  dell,  doxy,  or  mort,  at  night 
In  his  own  straw,  with  bis  own  shirt,  or  sheet. 
That  he  hath  filch" d  that  day ;  ay,  and  possess 
What  he  can  purchase,  bach,  ox  belly-cheats. 
To  his  own  prop:  He  will  have  no  purveyors 
For  pigs,  and  poultry    ■  [orator, 

Clai^se.  That  we  must  have,  my  learned 
It  is  our  will ;  and  every  man  to  keep 
In  his  own  path  and  circuit. 

Hig,  Do  you  hear?  [he  says. 

You  must  hereafter  maundon  your  own  pails, 
Clsaue.  And  what  they  get  there,  is  (heir 
own:  Besides, 
To  give  good  words. 


Hifj.  Do  you  mark?  To  cot  been  tchids-^ 
That  IS  the  second  law. 

Clause,  And  keep  afoot 
The  humble  and  the  common  phrase  of  beg« 

Lest  men  discover  us. 

Hig,  Yes,  and  cry  sometimes. 
To  laove  compassion.     Sir,  there  is  a  tables 
That  doth  command  all  these  things,  and  en- 
joins 'cm  [sters. 
Be  perfect  in  their  crutches,  their  feign'd  plai- 
And  their  torn  passports,  with  the  ways  to 

stammer. 
And  to  be  dumb,  and  deaf,  and  blind,  and 

lame. 
There,  all  the  halting  paces  are  set  down, 
I'  th'  learned  language. 

Clause,  Thither  I  refer 'em; 
Those  you  at  leisure  shall  interpret  to  'em  : 
We  love  no  heaps  of  laws,  where  few  will 
serve. 
Omn.  Oh,  gracious  prince!  'Save, 'save  the 

good  king  Clause  I 
Hig,  A  song  to  crown  him ! 
Fer,  Set  a  centinel  out  first. 
Snap.  The  word  ? 
Hig.  A  cove  comes,  hn^fumbumbit  to  it. 

[Exit  Sn^:  - 
ISirike. 

THE  SONG. 

Cast  our  caps  and  cares  away: 
This  is  beggars*  holyday ! 
At  the  crownin((  of  our  king. 
Thus  we  ever  dance  and  sing. 
In  the  world  look  out  and  see, 
Where's  so  happy  a  prince  as  he? 
Where  the  nation  lives  so  free. 
And  "SO  merry  as  do  we? 
Be  it  peace,  or  be  it  war. 
Here  at  liberty  we  are. 
And  enjoy  our  ease  and  rest : 
To  the  field  we  are  not  press'd  j       ^ 
Nor  are  call'd  into  the  town. 
To  be  troubled  with  the  gown. 
Hang  all  offices,  we  cry. 
And  the  magistrate  too,  by; 
When  the  subsidy's  encreas'd, 
\yc  are  not  a  penny  sess'd. 
Nor  will  any  go  to  law 
With  the  beggar  for  a  straw. 
All  which  happiness  he  brag^. 
He  doth  owe  uuto  hb  rags. 

Enter  Snap,  and  then  Hubert  and  H^mp* 
skirke. 

Snap,  A  cove!  fumbumhisi 
Prigg,  To  your  postures!  arm  I 
Hub.  Yonder's  tne  town:  I  see  it. 


'*  KemVdl]  i. «.  Combed.  It  is  generally  so  written  in  our  ancient  authors.  R. 

'*  Thai  ow's  the  beQrd!\  Qw^  in  t^f  seote  of  mon,  or  possess,  is  very  commop  ia  all  the 
oM  wTUers,  S<ncqrd, 
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Hemp.  There's  our  danger. 
Indeed,  afore  us,  if  our  shadows  *'  save  not. 
Hig.  Bless  your  good  worships! 
Fer.  One  small  piece  of  money 
Prigg.  Among  us  all  poor  wretches. 
Clause,  Blind,  and  lame. 
Ginks.  For  his  sake  that  gives  all. 
Higg.  Pitiful  worships! 
Snap.  One'  little  doit. 

Enter  Jaculin. 

Jac.  King,  by  your  leave!  where  are  you? 
Fer,  To  buy  a  little  bread. 
Hig.  To  feed  so  many 
Jdoutns,  as  will  ever  pray  for  you. 

Prigg.  Here  be  seven  of  us.  [seven ! 

Hig,  Seven,  good  master!  oh,  remember 

Se\'cn  blessings 

Fer,  Remember,  gentle  worship. 
Hi^.  'Gainst  seven  deadly  sins. 
Prtgg.  And  seven  sleepers.        [nothing — 
Hig,  If  they  be  hard  oi  heart,  and  will  give 
Alas,  we  had  not  a  charity  these  three  days. 
Hub.  There's  amongst  you  all. 
Fer,  Heav'n  reward  you ! 
Prigg.  Lord  reward  you ! 
Hig.  The  prince  of  pity  bless  thee! 
Hub.  Do  I  see?  or  is't  my  fancy  that  would 
have  it  so? 
Ha, 'tis  her  face!  Come  hither,  maid. 

Jac.  What  ha'  you. 
Bells  for  my  squirrel  ?  I  ha*  giv'n  bun  meat. 
You  do  not  love  me,  do  you?  Catch  me  a 
butterfly,  [tell? 

And  I'll  love  you  2«ain.     When?  can  you 
Peace,  we  go  a-birdmg.    I  shall  have  a  nne 
thing!  .  \Exit. 

Hub.  Her  voice  too  says  the  same;  but,  for 
my  head, 
I  would  not  that  her  manners  were  so  chang'd. 
Hear  me,  thou  honest  fellow!   what's  mis 

maiden. 
That  lives  amongst  you  hAe? 
GinksT  Ao,  ao,  ao,  ao. 
Hub.  How?  nothing  but  signs? 
Ginks.  Ao,  ao,  ao,  ao. 
Hub.  This  is  strange! 
I  would  fain  have  it  her,  but  not  her  thus. 
Hig.  He  is  de-de-de-de-de-de-deaf,  and  du- 

du-dude— -dumb.  Sir. 
Hub.  'Slid,  they  did  all  speak  plain  ev'n 
now,  methought 
Dost  thou  know  this  same  rnaid?         ^ 
Snap.    Whi-whi-whi-whi-which,  gu-gu- 
gu-gu-God's  fool? 
She  was  DO-bo-bo-bo-bom  at  the  bam  yonder, 
by   be-be-be-be-Beggars*  Bush,   bo-bo- 
iSush, 
Her  name  is  mi-mi-mi-mi-mi-Minche.**    So 
was  her  mo-mo-mo-mother's  too-too. 


Hub.  I  understand  na  wOid  he  says;  how 
Has  she  been  here?  Roug 

Snap.  Lo-lo-long  enough  to  be  ni-ni-nigled, 
an  she  ha'  go-^go-good-luck. 

Hub.  1  must  be  better  inform'd,  than  by 
this  way. 
Here  was  another  face  too,  that  I  mark'd 
Of  the  old  man's :  But  they  are  vanish'd  all 
Most  suddenly :  I  will  come  here  again. 
Oh,  that  I  were  so  happy  as  to  find  it 
What  I  yet  hope,  it  is  put  on ! 

Hemp.  What  mean  you.  Sir, 
To  stay  there  with  that  stammerar? 

Huv.  Farewell,  friend ! 
It  will  be  worth  return,  to  search.    Come, 
Protect  us  our  disguise  now !  Prithee,  Hemp- 

skirke. 
If  we  be  taken,  how  dost  thou  imagine 
This  town  will  use  us,  that  hath  stood  so  long 
Out  against  Wol  fort  ? 
#      Hemp.  Ev'n  to  hang  us  forth  [meat. 

Upon  their  wills  a-sunning,  to  make  crow*' 
If  I  were  not  assur'd  o'  th' burgomaster. 
And  had  a  pretty  excuse  to  see  a  niece  there, 
I  should  scarce  venture. 

Hub.  Come,  'tis  now  too  late 
To  look  back  at  the  ports.    Good  luck,  and 
enter!  lExeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Goswin. 

Gos.  Still  blow'st  thou  there?  And,  from 
all  other  parts. 
Do  all  my  agents  sleep,  that  nothing  comes? 
There's  a  conspiracy  of  winds,  and  servants. 
If  not  of  elements,  to  ha'  me  break  I  [sands 
What  should  I  think?  Unless  the  seas  and 
Had  swallow'd  up  my  ships,  or  fire  had  spoil'd 
My  warehouses,  or  death  devour'd  my  factbis^ 
I  must  ha*  had  some  returns. 

Enter  two  Merchants. 

1  Mer.  'Save  you.  Sir. 

Gos.  'Save  you. 

1  Mer.  No  news  yet  o'  your  ships? 

Gos.  Not  any  yet.  Sir. 

1  Mer.  'Tis  strange.  [Exit. 
Gos.   'Tis  true.  Sir.    What  a  voice  was 

here  now? 
This  was  one  pnssing-bell ;  a  thousand  ravens 
Sung  in  that  man  now,  to  Ptesa^  my  ruins. 

2  Mer,  Goswin,  good  oay!  These  wind* 
arc  very  constant. 

Gos,  They  are  so.  Sir,  to  hurt—; — 
£  Mer.  Ha'  you  had  no  letters 
Lately  from  England,  nor  from  Denmark  ? 
Gos.  Neither. 

S  Mer.  This  wind  brings  thenu    Nor  nft 
news  over  land. 


'^  Shadows^  i.  e.  Disguises. 

"  Her  name  is  my-my match.]  We  at  first  thought  match  to  be  a  corruption  of  Madge; 

but  as  Jaculin  is  in  other  parts  of  the  play  called  Minche^  we  suppose  it  merely  a  typo^a^ 
pUcal  error. 
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Thraug^  Spain,  ficom  the  Stiaite? 

Cos.  Not  any. 

2  Mer.  I  am  sorry.  Sir.  [Eni. 

Cos.  They  talk  me  down;  and,  as  *ti8  said 
ofvulturefl^  [carcaatet 

They  scent  a  field  fought^  and  do  smell  the  * 
By  many  hoadrtd  mues:  So  do  these  my 

wrecks. 
At  greater  distances.  Why,  thy  will,  Heavn/* 
Come  on,  and  be!  Yet,  if  thoii  please  pre- 

^   serve  me 
But  in  my  own  adventure  here  at  home. 
Of  my  chaste  love,  to  keep  me  worthy  of  her. 
It  shall  be  put  in  scale  *gsiinst  all  ill  fortunes : 
I  am  not  broken  yet;  nor  should  I  fall, 
MethinkSy  with  less  than  that;  that  ruins  all. 

[ExiL 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Fsndunke,  Hubert,  Hempskirke,  Mar- 
garet, and  Boors, 

FantL  Captain,  you*re  welcome ;  so  is  this 
your  friend,  [out 

Most  safely  welcome;  thoo^  our  town  stand 
Against  your  master,  you  shall  find  good  quar- 
ter :  [wine ! 
The  troth  is,  we  not  love  him.  Meg,'^  some 
Let's  talk  a  little  treason,  if  we  can 
Talk  treason,  'gainst  the  traitors;  by  your 

leave,  gedtkmen. 
We,  here  in  Bruges,  think  he  does  usurp. 
And  therefore  I*m  bold  with  him. 

Hub,  Sir,  your  boldness 
Happily  becomes  your  mouth,  but  not  our 
ears,  [here. 

While  we're  his  servants;  and  as  we  come 
Not  to  ask  questions,  walk  forth  on  ^rour 
walls,  [nition. 

Visit  vour  ^urts  of  guard,  view  your  mu- 
Ask  ot  your  corn-provisions,  nor  enquire 
Into  the  least,  as  spies  upon  ^rour  strengths ; 
So  let's  entreat,  we  may  rec^ve  from  you 
Nothing  in  passage  or  discourse,  but  what 
We  may  with  ^adness,  and  our  honesties. 
And  that  shall  seal  our  welcome.  [hear ; 

Vand,  Good :  Let's  drink  then,    [captain. 
Madge,  fill  out!  I  keep  mine  oki  pearl  still, 

Marg.  I 
Hang  mi,  man.  [Sir. 

Semp.  Old  jewels  comme  .4  their  keeper, 

Vand.  Here's  to  you  with  a  iieart,  my  cap- 
tain's friend, 
With  a  good  heart!  and  if  this  make  us  speak 
Bold  words  anon,  'tis  all  under  the  rose. 
Forgotten:  Drown  all  memory,  when  we 
drink! 


Huh.  "Tis  freely  spoken^  noUe.BofigoiBMler; 
I'll  do  yoa  right. 

Hemp.  Nay,  Sir,  minhecr  Vandonke 
Is  a  true  statesman. 

Vand.  Fill  my  captain's  cup  there ! 
Oh,  that  your  master  WoUbrt  had  beea  a« 
Hub.  ^irl  [honest  osan! 

Vand.  Under  the  rose. 
Hemp.  Here's  to  you,  Marget. 
Marg.  Welcome,  welcome,  captafn. 
Vand.  Well  said,  my  pearl,  still. 
Hemp.  And  bow  does  my  niece? 
Almost  a  woman,  I  think?  This  (rteiul  of 
mine  faaid, 

I  drew  alone  with  mc,  through  so  much  ha- 
Only  to  see  her:  She  was  my  enand. 

Fand.  Ay,  a  kind  uncle  you  are  (fill  him 
him  glass) 
That  in  seven  yean  could  not  find  leiaure 

Hemp.  No, 
It*s  not  so  much. 

Vand.  I'll  bate  yon  ne'er  an  hoar  on*t: 
It  was  before  the  tfrabander  'gan  his  war. 
For  moon-shine  in   the   water  there,    hit 
daughter  [time 

That  ne'er  was  lost:  Yet  yon  could  not  find 
To  see  a  kinswoman :  But  she  is  worth  the 
seeing.  Sir,  [woman  ? 

Now  you  are  come.    You  ask  if  she  were  a 
She  is  a  woman.  Sir,  (fetch  her  forth.  Mar- 

gee!) 
And  a  fine  woman,  and  has  suitors. 

lEx.  Mmg. 
Hemp.  How? 
What  suitors  ve  they? 

Vand.  Bachelors;  young  burghers : 
And  one,  a  gallant;  tne  young  prince  of  mer- 
We  call  him  here  in  Bruges.  [chants 

Hemp.  How?  a  merchant?  fbetter, 

\  thought,  Vandunke,  you  had  undenlood  me 
And  my  niece  too,  so  uusted  to  you  by  me. 
Than  to  admit  of  such  in  name  of  suitors. 
Vand.  Such?  He  is  such  a  such,  as,  were 
she  mine, 
I'd  srive  him  thirty  thousand  crowns  with  her. 
Hemp,  But  the  same  things.  Sir,  fit  not 
you  and  me.  [Rnt, 

Vand.  Why,  give's  some  wine,  then ;  this 
will  fit  us  aD.  [out! 

Here's  to  you  still,  my  captain's  friend,  all 
And  stilly  'would  Wolfort  were  an  honest 

man! 

Under  the  rose  I  speak  it.   But  this  merchant 

Is  a  brave  boy :  He  lives  so,  in  the  town  here. 

We  know  not  what  to  think  on  him:   At 

some  times 

I  W«  fear  he  will  be  bankrupt ;  he  does  stietdy 


^  IFHy,  tky  witt.  Heaven^  kt!]  This  speech,  as  pointed  in  thedd  books,  is  rather  obscove; 
hot  the  meaning  we  take  to  be  simply  this :  *  Thy  will.  Heaven,  be  done!  yet,  if  thou  please 
'  to  preserve  me  in  my  venture  at  home,  that  will  counter-balance  all  my  wrecks  at  sea.  With 
*  less  than  that  failure,  I  cannot  be  uiMione;  but  that  would  ruin  me  indeed.* 

^*  Meg^  We  hsivt  followed  the  first  copy  in  the  several  names  Vandunke  s  wife  is  called  by. 
The  latter  editions,  in  all  jdaees,  caU  her  Jaargaret,  at  length;  never  making  use  of  the  fami* 
liar  abbreviations. 
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Tenter  hb  credit  so ;  embraees  atl ; 
And  to*t,  the  winds  have  been  contrary  long. 
But  then,  if  he  should  have  all  his  returns. 
We  think  he  virould  be  a  king,  and  are  half 

sure  on't. 
Your  master  is  a  traitor,  for  all  this. 
Under  the  rose  (here's  to  you !)  and  usurps 
The  earldom  from  a  better  man. 

Hub.  Ay,  marry.  Sir, 
Where  is  that  man  ? . 

Fattd.  Nay,  soft  I  An  I  could  tell  you, 
•Tis  ten  to  one  I  would  not    Here's  my  hand ! 
I  love  not  Wolforl :  Sit  you  still,  witn  that. 
Here  comes  my  captain  again,  and  his  fine 
niece,  [wine  here ! 

And  there's  my  merchant ;  view  him  well.  Fill 

Enter  Hempskirke,  Gertrude  and  Goswin, 

Hemp,  Yon  must  not  only  know  me  for 
your  uncle 
Now,  but  obey  me :  You,  go  cast  yourself 
Away,  upon  a  dunghill  here!  a  merchant! 
A  petty  kIIow  !  one  that  makes  his  trade 
With  oaths  and  peijuries ! 

Go9,  What  is  that  you  say.  Sir? 
If  it  be  me  you  speak  of,  as  your  eye  ' 
Seems  to  direct,  1  wish  you'd  speak  to  me.  Sir. 

Hemp.  Sir,  I  do  say,  she  is  no  merchandize; 
M^ill  that  suffice  you? 

Gos.  Merchandize,  good  Sir?         [thence 
Tho'  you  be  kinsmanno  her,  take  no  leave 
To  use  me  with  contempt :  J  ever  thought 
Your  niece  above  all  price. 

Hemp.  And  do  so  still.  Sir.  [worth. 

I  assure  you,  her  rate's  at  more  than  you  are 

Gos.  You  don't  know  what  a  gentleman's 
^or  can  you  value  him.  [worth.  Sir, 

Huh.  Well  said,  merchant! 

Vand.  Nay, 
Let  him  alone,  and  ply  your  matter. 

Hemp.  A  gentleman? 
What,  of  the  wool-pack  ?  or  the  sugar-chest? 
Or  lists  of  vdvet?  Which  b't,  pound,  or  yard. 
You  ventybur  gentry  by? 

Hub.  Oh,  Hempskirke,  fy! 

Vand.  Come,  do  not  mind  'em;  drink! 
He  b  no  Wolfort,«> 
Captain,  I  advise  you.    ^ 

Hemp.  Alas,  my  pretty  man, 
I  think*  t  be  angiy,  by  it's  look :  Come  hither. 
Torn  this  way  a  little :  If  it  were  the  blood 


Of  Charlemaine,  as't  may,  for  anght  I  know. 
Be  some  epod  botcher's  issue,  here  m  Bruses— 

Go9    How?  [this  lam. 

Hemp.  Nay,  I'm  not  certain  of  thatj  of 
If  it  once  buy  and  sell,  it's  gentry's  gone* 

Gos.  Ha,  ha ! 

Honp,  You* re  angry,  thouj^  you  laiigh. 

€hs.  No,  now  'tis  pity 
Of  your  poor  argument.  Do  not  you,  the  lords 
Of  land,  (if  you  be  any)  sell  the  grass. 
The  com,  the  straw,  the  milk,  the  cheese 

Fand.  And  butter : 
Hemember  butter;  do  not  leave  out  butter. 

Gos.  The  beefs  and  muttons,   that  your 
grounds  are  stor'd  with? 
Swine,  with  the  very  mast,  beside  the  woods? 

Hemp.  No,  for  tnose  sordid  uses  we  have 
Or  else  our  bailifis.  [tenants, 

Cos.  Have  not  we.  Sir,  chapmen. 
And  factors,  then,  to  answer  these?    Your 

-    honour,  [over 

Fetch'd  from  the  Heralds'  ABC,  and  said 
With  your  court  &oes,  once  an  hour,  shall 
never  fyers 

Make  me  mistake  myself.    Do  not  your  law- 
Sell  all  their  practice,  as  your  priests  tlieir 

prayers? 
What  is  not  bought  and  sold  ?  The  company 
That  you  had  last,  what  had  you  for'tj  i*faitb? 

Hemp.  You  now  grow  saucy. 

Gos.  Sure,*'  I  have  been  bred 
Still  with  my  honest  liberty,  and  must  use  it. 

Hemp.  Upon  your  equals  then. 

Gos.  Sir,  he  that  will 
Provoke  me  first,  doth  make  himself  my  equals 

Hemp.  Do  you  hear?  No  more! 

Gos.  Yes,  Sir,  this  little,  I  pray  you, 
And't  shall  be  aside ;  then,  after,  as  you  please ! 
Yon  appear  the  uncle.  Sir,  to  her  I  love 
More  than  mine  eyes ;  and  I  have  heard  your 
scorns  [shame. 

With  so  much  scoffing,  and  with  so  much 
As  each  strive  which  is  greater:  But,  believe 

me, 
I  suck'd  not  in  this  patience  with  my  milk. 
Do  not  presume,  because  you  see  me  young; 
Or  cast  despites  on  my  profession. 
For  the  civility  and  tameness  of  it. 
A  good  man  l>ears  a  contumely  worse 
Than  he  would  do  an  iiuury.    Proceed  not 
To  my  offence :  Wrong  is  not  still  successful ; 


He  is  no  Wolf  or  t; 


Captain,  I  advise  you.']  Vandunke  blames  Hubert  for  interfering,  and  immediately  docs 
it  himself,  but  I  take  it  to  be  an  accidental  omissioii  of  the  speaker.     It  is  not  probable  that 
Gostoin  should  make  no  return  to  the  scofls  above,  and  a  broken  speech  seems  quite  proper 
to  him.  Seward. 

We  think  this  variation  unnecessary  and'  improper.  No  person  calls  Hempskirke  Captain 
but  Vandunke,  and  he  calls  him  so  all  through  the  last  scene.  From  Hempskirke's  next 
apeech  it  should  seem,  that  Goswin's  looks  had  chiefly  testified  his  anger. 

**  Sure  /  have  been  bred.]  This  reading,  if  admitted,  would  make  him  doubt  whether  he 
had  been  bred  with  an  honest  liberty  or  no.    But  1  believe  it  a  mere  ^pographical  orror. 

Seward. 
Mr.  Seward  reads.  Sir,  /  have  been  bred,  8cc,    Sure  dqp  not  imply  doubt,  but  tfffirmatiori. 
We  have,  therefgre,  followed  the  old  copies,       ^ 
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Hemp.  You  iBcalt  too  moch 
Wkh  your  good  fortune.  Sir. 

[Extunt  Cos.  and  G^rf. 

Huh.  A  brave  dear  spirit !  [babtt 

Kcmpftkirke,  you  were  to  blame:    A  civil 
Oft  covers  a  good  maD  $  and  you  loay  laeel. 
In  person  of  a  merchant,  with  a  fioiu 
As  resolute  and  free,  and  all  ways  worthy. 
As  else  in  any  61e  of  mankind.     Pray  you. 
What  meant  you  so  to  slight  him? 

Hemp.  *Tis  done  now; 
Ask  no  more  of  itj  I  must  su£kr.  TExit, 

Hub,  This 
Is  still  the  puntshnxent  of  rashness,  sorrow. 
Well,  I  must  to  the  woods,  for  nothing  here 
Will  be  got  out  There  I  ina^^  chance  to  kam 
Somewhat  to  help  my  enquines  furth^*. 

Fmnd.  Hal 
A  looking-glass  1*3 

Hub.  How  now,  brave  Burgomaster? 

Fond.  I  love  no  We^Sum,  and  my  nmme*s 
Vandunke.  [sleep  withio. 

Hub.  Van-drunk  it*s  rather.    Come,   ^ 

Fond.  £arl  Florez  is  right  heir;  and  this 
same  Wolfbrt, 
Under  the  rose  I  speak  it 

Hub.  Very  baraly. 

Fand.  Usurps;  and  a  rank  traitor,  as  e'er 
brcath'd. 
And  all  that  do  uphold  him     Let  me  go; 
No  man  shall  holameup,^'^  ihat  upholds  him. 
Do  vou  uphold  him  ? 

liuK  No. 

Foind.  Then  hold  me  up.  [^Exeitnt. 

Enter  Goswin  and  IIcmpiAirke. 

Hemps.  Sir,  I  presume  you  have  a  sword 
of  your  own. 

That  can  so  handle  another's. 
Gos.  Faith,  you  may.  Sir. 
Hemp.  And  you've  made  me  have  so  much 
better  thoughts  of  you. 

As  1  am  bound  to  call  you  forth. 

Gos.  For  what.  Sir?  fand  hurt  here. 

Hemp.  To  the  repairing  of  mine  honour, 
Gos.  Express  your  way. 
Hemp.  By  fight,  and  speedily.  [more?  • 

Gos.  You  have  your  will.    I{[equire  you  any 
Hemp.  That  you  be  secret,  aud  come  single. 

**  Other  art]  Mr.  Theobald  corr«!cted  this.  I  have  known  several  instances  of  this  mis- 
take bet>veen  art  and  act,  and  though  the  former  might  be  sense  here,  the  latter  is  much 
better.  Seward. 

**  A  lookin^f^ss.]  Does  not  Vandunke  here,  now  grown  quite  fuddled,  call  for  an  utenal 
at  this  day  kno\«1i  among  drinkers  by  the  name  of  a  hoknig-gla.^s  ? 

*♦  No  man  shall  hold  he.]  That  he  should  be  me  is  certain,  but  the  want  of  a  s}'11able  in 
the  verse,  makes  it  probable  inat  one  was  lost,  which  1  hope  I  have  rclricveil,  for  the  particle 
added  greatly  improves  honest  Vandnnke's  druiikeo  humour.  Mr.  Sympson  has  since  sent  me 
Uie  same  oorrectton.  Seward.  ^ 

Tlic  first  copy  j^ads,  ^e;  we  are  not,  therefore,  indebted  to  Mr.  Seward  for  that  amend- 
ment. But  the  propriety  of  the  inserted  ^vllable,  up,  h  conrirmtd  by  what  immediateK 
follows : 

Vand.  Do  ywttrpHOLD^/wP 

Hub,  Nif. 

Vu^i.  Thgn  HOLD  mc  cp. 


Indeed  it  is  oot.    I  would  approach  your 

kinswoman 
With  all  respect  doc»e  to  yourself  aod  her. 

Hemp,  Away,  companion!  handling  her? 
take  that  [Strikes  him . 

Goi.  Nay,  I  do  love  no  blows.  Sir :  There's 
exchange  I  [He  gets  Hempskirkes  sioord, 
asm  cuts  Mm  on  the  head. 

Bub.  Hold^Sirl 

Marg.  Oh,  murder! 

Gert.  Help  my  Groswiiu 

Marft.  Man! 

Vand.  Let*emalone.    My  life  Ibr  one! 

Gos.  Nay,  come. 
If  you  have  will. 

Hub.  None  to  (^end  you  I,  Sir. 

Gos.   He  that  had,  diank  himself!   Not 
hand  her?  Yes,  Sir,  [she 

And  clasp  her,  and  embrace  her;  and  (would 
Now  go  with  me)  bear  her  thro'  all  her  race. 
Her  father,  brethren,  and  her  uncles^  arm'd. 
And  all  their  nephews,  tho'  they  stood  a  wood 
Of  pikes,  and  wall  of  cannon!  Kiss  me,  Ger- 
Quake  not,  but  kiss  me !  [trude ! 

Fand.  Kiss  him,  girl;  I  bid  you.       r^^n* 
My  merchant-royal!  Fear  no  uncles!  Hong 
Hang  up  all  undfes!  Are  we  not  in  Bruges ! 
Under  the  rose  here? 

Got.  In  thb  circle,  love. 
Thou  art  as  safe  as  in  a  tower  of  brass. 
Let  such  as  do  wrong,  fear. 

Fand.  Kj^  that's  ^od; 
Let  Wolfort  look  to  that. 

Gas,  Sir,  here  she  stands,  [lilies 

Your  niece,  and  my  belov'd.    One  of  these 
She  must  apply  to :  if  unto  the  last. 
Not  all  the  anger  can  be  sent  unto  her, 
In  frown,  or  voice,  or  other  act,**  shall  force 

her. 
Had  Hercules  a  hand  in't!  Come,  my  joy. 
Say  thou  art  mine  aloud,  love,  and  profess  it. 

yand.  Do^  and  I  drink  to  it. 

Gos.  Prithee  say  so,  lo\  e. 

Gert,  'Twoukl  take  away  the  honour  from 

my  blushes;  [speak  it. 

(Do  not  you  play  the  tyrant,  sweot!)  they 

Hemp.  1  thank  you,  niece. 

Go»,  Sir,  thank  her  for  your  life ; 
And  fetch  your  sword  withiu. 
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Go9.  I  will.  [be  thought ! 

Jlemp.  As  you*re  the  gentleman  you  would 

Oos.  Withoilt  the  conjuration:   And  1*11 
bring 
Only  my  sword,  Which  I  will  fit  to  yours. 
1*11  take  its  length  within. 

Hemp.  Your  place  now.  Sir? 

Gos.  By  the  sand-hills. 

Hemp.  Sir,  nearer  to  the  woods. 
If  you  thought  so,  were  fitter. 

Gos.  There,  then. 


Hemp.  Good, 
Your  time? 

Gos.  'Twixt  seven  and  eight. 

Hemp.  You'll  give  nie.  Sir, 
Cause  to  rejwrt  you  worthy  of  my  niece. 
If  you  come,  like  your  promise. 

Gos.  If  I  do  not, 
Let  no  man  think  to  call  me  unworthy  first! 
I'll  do't  myscir,  and  justly  wish  to  want  her. 

{Kteunt. 


ACT  in. 


SCEKE  I. 

Enter  three  or  four  I^oors. 

I  Boor.  OOME,  English  beer,  hostess,  Eug- 

^     lish  beer  by  th*  barrel!  *5 

^  Boor.  Stark  beer,  boy,  stout  and  strong 

beer!  So,  sit  clown,  lads,  [fear  not. 

And  drink  me  upsey-Dutch!    Frouck,  and 

Enter  Higgen,  like  a  sow-geldei;  sitiging. 

Hie.  Have  ye  any  Work  for  the  sow-gelder, 

noa? 
My  horri  goes  to  high  to  low,  to  high  to  low! 


Have  ye  any  nigs,  calves^  or  colts. 
Have  ye  any  lambs  in  your  holts. 

To  cut  for  the  stone? 

Here  comes  a  cunning  one. 
Have  ye  any  braches  to  spade. 

Or  e'er  a  fair  maid 

That  would  be  a  nun  ? 

Come,  kiss  mc;  *tis  done. 
Hark,  how  ray  merry  horn  doth  blow. 
To  high  to  low,  to  high  to  low ! 

1  Boor.  Oh,  excellent !  Two-pence  a-piece, 
boys,  two-pence  a-piece! 


*5  English  he'er  hi;  tfi  belly.]  As  1  can  makfc  no  sense  of  this,  I  suppose  it  a  mistake  and 
read  barrel.    But  what  is  upseif-Diitch  ?  §ympson. 

This  odd  expression  occurs'in  the  Alchemist  df  Ben  Jonson,  activ.  scene  vi.  upon  which 
passase  Mr.  Whalley  gives  us  the  following  note  : 

*  Mr.Sympson  asks,  *  What  is  upsie-DutchT  to  which  Mr. Seward  replies,  '  1  wish  I 
'could  answer  Mr.  Synipson's  question;  but  1  cSn  find  no  such  word  ill  any  dictionary  or 

*  glossary  of  mine.'    The  expression,  with  a  little  difference,  dccurs  again  in  tlie  fourth  sceue 

*  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  same  play ;  and  is  applied  to  a  wassel : 

•  "Pri,^. 1  for  the  structure, 

'  ff^hicn  is  the  bowl. 

*  Hig.  IVhich  must  he  upsey-English> 
•  Strong,  histy  London  beer. 

*  Indeed,  no  dictionary  or  glossary  will  help  us  to  the  phrase;  but  1  will  endeavour  to  assign  a 
'  meaning,  which;  as  it  gives  a  consistent  sense  to  these  different  places,  may  probably  be  the 

*  true  one.  It  is  a  proverbial  expression,  and  is  used  as  proverbs  frequently  arc,  in  some  little 
'  latitude  of  sense.    In  Jonson,  *ti5  upsey-Dutch,  signifies  it  is  like  a  drunken  Dutchman's  eye, 

*  your  CUB  is  dull  and  hath  a  heavy  cast,  like  a  Dutchman's  in  liquor,  or,  as  we  say  pro- 

*  verbiafly,  **  Who  is  seas  over."    That  is  the  original  of  the  phrase:   Upsee  is  a  corruption 

*  from  the  Dutch  op-zee,  which  is  literally  over-sea',  and  'tis  probable  we  horrowed  that  pro- 

*  verb  from  Holland.    In  Fletcher,  the  i)hrase  to  drink  upsee-Dutch,  means  to  drink  as  Dutch- 

*  men,  or  the  same  liquor  which  they  do,  'till  we  are  drunk  like  them  :  The  other  term  must 

*  in  like  manner  be  explained  by  the  epilhrt  En^ish  ;  so  that  upsey-Englisk;  «  A-lnking  the 
'  liquor  which  Englishmen  usually  get  drunk  With;  and  that  is  truly  explained  in  the  following 
'  line  to  be  strong  beer.' 

To  this  explanation  of  Mr.  Whallty's  we  shall  only  add,  thtt  the  word  upsee  appears  to 
have  been  well  understood  in  our  Authors*  (ime,  as  applicable  to  dtuukeimess.  In  a  pamphlet 
by  Thomas  Dekkec,  entitled.  The  Seven  Deadly  Sinnes  of  London,  1§G6,  4to.  we  find  the 
following  nassage,  p.  3.     *  The  day  was  proclaymcd  holiday  in  all  the  wardes;  every  prispner 

*  swore  if  lie  would  stay  amongst  ihem,  they  would  take  no  order  about  their  debts,  because 

*  they  would  lye  by  it  too ;  atid  for  that  purpose  swarmed  about  him  like  bees  aboutcomfit* 
'  makefB,  arid  were  drunke  according  to.  ail  tnc  learned  rules  of  drunkennes,  as  upsy-freeze, 

*  crambo,  parmizaot,  &c.  the  pimples  of^this  ranck  and  full-humor*d  joy  rising  thus  in  the'r 

*  faces,*  &c.  R. 

V.»r.    T.  2  1\ 
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Gi^^e  the  boy  some  drink  the^!  Piper,  whet 
your  "whistle !        [wife*s  concupiscence ? 
Canst  tell  me  a  way  now,  how  to  cut  off  my 
Hig.  rU  sing  you  a  song  for't. 

SONG. 

Take  her,  and  hug  her, 

Am)  turn  her^  ana  tug  her* 
And  turn  her  again,  boy,  again ; 

Then  if  she  mumble. 

Or  if  her  tail  tumble. 
Kiss  her  amain,  boy,  amain ! 

Do  thy  endeavour 

To  take  off  her  fever. 
Then  her  disease  no  longer  will  rcign. 

If  nothing  will  serve  her* 

Then  thus  to  presene  her, 
Swinge  her  amain,  bovi  amain  I 

Give  her  cold  jelly. 

To  take  up  her  belly. 
And  once  a  day  swinge  her  again. 

If  she  stand  all  these  pains, 

Tbcn  knock  out  her  brains. 
Her  disease  no  longer  \vill  reign. 

1  Boor,  More  excellent,  more  excellent* 
sweet  sow-ficlder !  [a-piece  I 

2  Boor.  Thrcc-|)ence  a-piece,  three-pence 
Hig.  Will  you  hear  a  song  how  the  devil 

was  gelded  ?  [sow-gcldet ! 

3  Boor,  Ay,  ayj  lct*s  hear  the  devil  roar, 

SONG. 

He  rail  at  me  first  in  the  shape  of  a  fam, 
And  over  and  over  the  sow-gelder  came ; 
1  rose  and  I  halier'd  him  fast  by  the  horn, 
I  pluek'd  out  his  stones,  as  youd  pick  out 
a  corn. 
Bna!  quoth  the  devil,  and  forth  heslunk^ 
And  left  us  a  carcass  of  mutton  that  stimk. 

Th<?  next  time,  I  rode  a  good  mile  and  a  half, 
Wluv<l  heard  he  did  h  vein  disguiseofacaltj 
1  b<»tmd  luid  I  gelt  him,  ere  he  did  any  evil  j 
He  wns  Mtrt  at  his  best  but  a  young  suck- 
•   iiir:  devil. 

Mi  a!  yet  he  crj'd,  and  forth  he  did  steal. 
And  ll'i:s  was  sold  after  for  excellent  veal. 

Some  half  a  year  after,  in  form  of  a  pig, 
I  met  with  the  rogue,  and  he  look'd  very 

I  catcij'd  at  his  lej^,  laid  him  down  on  aloe. 
Ere  a  man  coald  fart  twice,  1  had  made 
liini  a  hog. 
Owirh  !  quoth  the  devil,  and  forth  gave 

ujcr):. 
That  i  jew  was  converted,  and  eat  of  the 
perk. 

I   Br  or.    Groats  a-piece,   groats   a-piece, 
Thci  I,  swvxt  sow-gelder  1       [groats  a-piece  I 


Enter  Pri'^g  and  Fcrrcl, 
Pri^if.  Will  x-c  bcc  any  feats  of  activity. 
Some  slight  of  hand,  legerdemain?  Hey,  i>a^. 
Presto,  be  gone  there  I 
2  Boor.  Sit  down,  juggler?     [near.  Piper! 
Prigg.  Sirntb,  iilay  you  vour  art  well.  Dra^v 
Look  you,  uiy  noneat  friends,  you  sec  my 
hands  j  [uiobey ; 

Plain-<lealing  is  no  devil.     I^end  mc  soaie 
Twelve-pence,  a-piece  will  serve. 
1.  2  Boor,  There,  there! 
Prigg.  1  thank  ye. 
Thank  ye  heartily  I  When  shall  1  pay  ye? 
Ail  Boor,  Ha,'  ha,  h:»!   by  th'  mass,  this 
tvas  a  fine  trick.       [shc\v  your  worshi|>s 
Priirg,  A  merry  sligiit  toy!  But  now  I'll 
A  trick  indeed. 
llig.  Mark  him  well  now,  my  masters ! 
Prigg.  Here  are   tl.rte  biills;   these  balU 
shall  be  three  bullets, 
One,  two, and  three:  Ascenlibus,  maleniihux. 
Presto,  be  gonel   Tliey  are  vanished.     Fair 

play,  gentlemen! 
Now,  these  three,  like  three  buUets,  fiDm  your 

three  noses 
Will  I  pluck  presently.     Fear  not,  no  hartn, 
Tiiere,  tu  patulct,       "  [boys ! 

1  Boor,  Oh,  oh,  oh! 

Prigg.  JRecubans  suhjerminejagi.   [hard ! 

2  Boor.  You  pull  too  hard;  you  piill  too 
Prigg,  Stand  fair  then. 

Silver-tram  trim^iratn, 

3  Boor,  Hold,  hold,  hold! 

Prigg.  Come  aloft,  bullets  three,  with  a 
wliim-wham! 
Have  ye  their  monies? 

{_Apart  to  Uiggen  and  Perret. 
Hig,  Yes,  yea. 

1  Boor.  On,  rare  juggler ! 

2  Boor.  Oh,  admirable  juggler  I 
P^gS*  One  trick  more  yet. 

Hey,  come  aloft!  5fl,  sa,\flim,  Jlum,  tara^ 

dumlisl 
East,  West,  North,  South,  now  fly  like  Jack 

with  a  bumbis  i  [{iockets. 

Now  all  your  money's  gone :  Prav,  search  \-our 

1  Boor,  Humhl 

2  Boor,  He! 

3  Boor,  The  devil  a  penny's  here ! 
Prigg.  This  Was  a  rare  trick.         [store  it. 
1  Boor,  But  'twould  lie  a  far  rarer  to  re- 
Prigg.  I'll  do  ye  that  loo.     Look  upon  me 

ei'.ricstly,     "  [place. 

And  Hiove  not  any  ways  your  eyes  from  this 
This  button  here.    Pon ,  whir,  whiss !  Shake 
your  pockets. 
1  Boor»  By  fh*  mass,  *tis  here  again,  boys. 
Prigg,  Rcrt  ye  merry! 
.  My  first  trick  has  paid  me. 

Jll  Boor.  Ay,  take  it,  take  it. 
And  take  some  drink  too. 

Prigg'  Not  a  drop  now,  I  thank  you. 
Away,  we  are  discoN  er'd  else  1 

lhk€unt,Hig.Pr,Fr, 
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Enter    Clause,   like  a  blind  aquavitoe-man, 
and  a  hoy,  singing  the  song. 

Bring  out  your  cony-skins,  fair  maids,  to 

me. 
And  hold  *cm  fair,  that  T  may  see; 
Grey,  black,  and  blue :  For  your  smaller 

skins, 
I'll  give  ye  looking-glasses,  pins: 
And  for  your  whole  cony,  here's  ready, 

ready  money. 
Come,  •rentle  Joan,  do  thou  begin 
Wiih  my  black,  black,  black  cony-skin. 
A  lul  Mary  tljen,  and  .fane  will  follow. 
With  their  silver-hair'd  skins,  and  their 

yellow. 
The  white  cony-skin  I  will  not  lay  by, 
For,  thou«rh  it  be  faint,  'tis  fair  to  the  eye ; 
'I'lie  grey,  it  is  warm,  but  yet  for  my  money, 
C»ivc  mc  the  bonny,  bonny  black  cony. 
C\)iiie  away,fair  maids, your  skins  willdecay: 
Come,  and  take  money,  maids ;  put  your 

ware  away. 
Cony-skins!    cony-sl;ins!    Have    ye    any 

cony-skins  ? 

1  have  fine  bracelets,  and  fine  silver  pins. 

Clause,    Buy  any  brand  wine,   buy  any 

brand  wine?^ 
Hoy,  Have  ye  any  cony-skins? 

2  Boor.  My  fine  canary  bird,  there's  a  cake 
for  thy  worship.  flat's  see.  Sir, 

1  Door,  Come,  fill,  fill,  fill,  fill  suddenly ! 
What's  this? 

Clause.  i\  penny,  Sir. 

1  Boor,  Fill  till  t  be  six-pence. 
And  then^'s  my  pifr. 

Boy.  This  is  a  counter.  Sir.  [then? 

1  Boor.  A  counter !  Stay  ye;  what  are  these 
Oh,  execrable  junior!  Oh,  clamn'd  juggler! 
Look  in  your  hose,  boa!  this  comes  of  look- 
ing forward.  [this  juggler! 

3  Boor.  Devil  a  Dunkirk !  What  a  rogue's 
This   hey   pass,   repass!    h'  has  repass'd    us 

sweetly.  ^ 

i;  Boor.  Do  ye  call  these  tricks  ? 

Enter  Higgen. 

Ili^.  Have  ye  any  ends  of  gold  or  silver  ? 

2  Boor,  This  fellow  comes  to  mock  us! 
Gold  or  silver  ?  cry  copper. 


1  Boor.  Yes,  my  good  friend. 
We  have  e'en  an  end  of  all  we  ha\'e. 

Hig.  •TiswelKSirj. 
You  nave  the  less  to  care  for.    Cold  and 
silver!  [Exit. 

Enter  Prigg. 

Prigg,  Have  ye  any  old  cloaks  to  sell,  have 
ye  any  old  cloaks  to  sell  ?  [^Exit, 

1  jBoor,    Cloaks!    Look  about  ye,  boys; 
mine's  gone! 

2  Boor.  A  pox  juggle  'em  1  *^ 

Pox  on  their  prestoes !  Mine's  gone  too ! 

0  Boor.  Here's  mine  yet.        [brand  wine! 

1  Boor.  Come,  come,  let's  drink  then.  More 
Boy.  Here,  Sir. 

1  Boor.  If  e'er  I  catch  your  sow-^lder,  by 

this  hand  I'll  strip  him.         [cloaks  yet. 

Were  ever  fbob  so  ferkt?**  We  have  two 

And  all  our  caps ;  the  devil  take  the  flincher. 

All  Boor.  \  aw,  yaw,  yaw,  yaw ! 

Enter  Hempsklrke. 

Hemp,  Good  den,-^  my  honest  fellows! 
You're  merry  here,  1  see. 

3  Boor.  'TIS  all  we  have  left.  Sir. 
Hemp,  What  hast  thou?  Aquavitso? 
Boy,  Yes. 

Hemp.  Fill  out  then  j 

And  sive  these  honest  fellows  round. 

All  Boor.  We  thank  ye.  [ye? 

Hemp,  May  I  speak  a  word  in  private  to 
All  Boor,  Yes,  Sir.  [friends. 

Hemp.  I  have  a  business  for  you,  honest 

If  you  dare  lend  your  help,  shall  get  you 
Clause,  Ha!  [crowns. 

Lead  me  a  little  nearer,  boy. 

1  Boor,  What  is't.  Sir? 

If  it  be  any  thing  to  purchase  money, 
(Which  is  our  want)  command  us. 

All  Boor,  All,  all,  all,  Sir. 

Hemp.  You  know  the  young  spruce  mer- 
chant in  Bruges? 

2  Boor.  Who?  master  Goswin  ? 
Hemp.  That ;  he  owes  me  money. 

And  here  in  town  there  is  no  stirring  of  him. 

Clause.  Say  you  so?  [Aside, 

Hemp.  This  day,  upon  a  sure  appointment. 

He  meets  me  a  mile  hence,  by  the  chase-side. 

Under  the  row  of  oaks;  do  you  know  it? 

All  Boor.  Yes,  Sir. 


»*  Brand  wine^  Quasi  hrandevin,  French. 

Brandy,  and,  I  believe,  other  spirits,  are  called  brand  wine,  in  the  Low  Countries,  to 
thi?  cby.  B, 

*'  A juggle  cm. 

0*  tketr  prestoes."]  This  hiatus  very  frcnuently  occurs?  in  our  Authors*  plays.     Wc 

suppose  they  wrote,  A  pox,  ©*c.  and  that  a  false  delicacy  in  the  Editors  induced  them  to  leave 
liie  hiatus.  As  we  have  shewn  (p.  I(i6,  of  this  volume)  that,  in  the  days  of  our  Authors,  this 
*vord  conveyed  no  gross  or  vulgar  meaning,  we  shall  not  soruple  to  insert  it  wherever  such 
hiatus  t>rcurs. 

-^  Frrktl]  i.  e.  Cheated,  fobbed.   • 

'*'J  Good  d'on  ]  This  reading  jirevailed  till  1730,  when  Mr.  Seward,  without  niention,  sub- 
stituted Good  EV'w.  The  word  now  Inserted  in  the  text,  which  is  used,  and  explained  to  mean 
iarj,  by  Merculic,  in  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  is  near  that  in  our  old  cooiea. 
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IJemp,  Give  *Cfn  more  drink!   There,  if 
you  dare  but  veniurc. 
When  I  shall  give  the  word,  to  seize  upop  him. 
Here's  twenty  pound. 

3  Boor,  Beware  the  juggler!      Fno  mercy. 

Hemp,  If  he  resist,  down  wjth  iiirn,  have 

1  Boor,  I  warrant  you,  we'll  hamper  him. 

Hemp.  To  discharge  you, 
I  have  a  warrant  here  about  me. 

3  Boor,  Here's  our  warrant; 
This  carries  fire  i'th'  tail  [draws  on  — 

flemp.   Away  with   me   then;    the   time 
I  must  remove  so  insolent  a  suitor. 
And,  if  he  be  so  rich,  make  him  pay  ransom 
Ere  he  sec  Bruges  tow'rs  again.  Thus  wise  men 
Kepair  the  hurts  they  take  by  a  disgrace, 
And  piece  the  lion's  skin  with  th'  fox's  case. 

Clause.  I'm  glad  I've  heard  this  sport  yet. 

\_Aside. 

Hemp.  There's  for  thy  drink.    Come,  pay 
the  house  within,  boys. 
And  lose  no  time. 

Clause.  Away,  with  all  our  haste  tool 

\^f'lveufi/, 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Cos  win. 

GoS'  Nn  >vind  blow  fair  yeti    No  return 
of  monies, 
Letters,  nor  any  thing  to  hold  my  hopes  up? 
Why,  then,  'tis  dcstin'd,  that  1  iall,  fall  mi- 
serably, 
My  credit  I  was  built  on,  sinking  with  me ! 
Thou  boist'rous  North  wind,   blowing  my 
misfortunes,  [ncss. 

And  frosting  all  my  hopes  to  cakes  of  cold- 
Yet  stiy  thy  fury !  Give  the  gentle  South 
Yet  leave  to  court  those  sails  that  bring  me 
safety!  [Heav'n, 

And  you,  auspicious  (ires,  bright  twins  in 
Dance  on  the  shrouds !  He  blows  still  stub- 
bornly. 
And  on  his  boist'rous  rack  rides  my  sad  ruin. 
There  is  no  help,  there  cap  be  now  no  com- 
fort; 
To-morrow,  with  the  sun-set,  sets  my  credit. 
Oh,  misery!  thou  curse  of  man,  thou  plague, 
I'  th'  midst  of  all  our  strength,  thou  strikest  us  I 
My  virtuous  love  is  lost  too :  All,  what  I  have 

been. 
No  more  hereafter  to  be  seen  than  shadow ! 
To  prison  now!  Well,  yet  there's  this  hope 

left  me ; 
I  may  sink  fairly  under  this  day's  venture. 


And  so  to-morrow's  crossed,  and  all   those 

curses. 
Yet  manly  I'll  invite  my  fate :  Base  Fortune 
Shall  never  say,  she  'as  cut  my  throat  in  fear. 
This  is  the  place  his  challenge  call'd  mc  to. 
And  was  a  happy  one  at  this  time  for  me; 
For  let  me  fall  before  my  foe  i'lh'  field. 
And  not  at  bar,  before  my  creditors! 
ir  has   kept  his  word.      Now,   Sir,    jour 

sword's  tongue  only. 
Loud  as  ypu  dare ;  all  other  language 

Enter  Hempskirke, 
Hemp.  Well,  Sir, 
You  shall  not  be  long  troubled.    Draw ! 

Cos.  *Tia  done.  Sir; 
And  now,  have  at  you  I 
Hcwp.  Now! 

Enter  Boors. 

Cos.  Betrav'd  to  villains !  Slaves,  ye  shall 
buy  me  bravely ! 
And  thou,  Ixxsc  coward 

Enter  Clause  and  Beggars. 

Clause.  Now  upon  *em  bravely ! 
Conjure 'em  soundlv,  boys! 

Boors.  Hold,  hold ! 

Clause,  Lay  on,  still !  [to  symp ! 

Down  with  that  gentleman-rogue, swinge  htm 
Retire,  Sir,  and  take  breath.  Follow,  and 
Take  all ;  *tis  lawful  prize.  [take  him  ; 

Boors.  We  yield. 

Clause,  Down  with  *em  fcm  ! 

Into  the  wood,  and  rifle 'em,  tew  'em,  swinge 
Knock  mc  their  brains  into  their  breeches! 

Boors.  Hold,  hold!  [£iri*«/ 

Manet  Goswin. 

Cos.  What  these  men  arc  I  know  not ; 

nor  for  what  cause  [danger. 

They  should  thus  thrust  themselves  mto  ray 

Can  I  imagine.     But,  sure,  Heav*n*s  hand 

nn;  in't!  [basely, 

Noc  why  this  co\tard  knave  should  deal  so 

To  eat  me  up  with  slaves.    But,  Heav'n,  I 

thank  thee ! 
I  hone  thou  hast  reserv'd  mc  to  ap  end 
Fit  tor  thy  creature,  and  worthy  of  thine  ho- 
nour, [fcr'd  1 
'Would  all  my  other  dangers  here  had  suf- 
With  what  a  joyful  heart  should  I  gp  borne 
then? 


Where  now,  Heay'n  knows,  like  him  that 

waits  his  sentence,  [still.*^ 

Or  hears  his  passingrbell ;  but  there's  ipy  hope 


*5  JThere  now,  Heav'n  knows,  like  him  that  waits  his  sentence ; 

Or  hears  his  passing  ^e// ;  but  there's  my  hope  still,']  This  is  obscure ;  but  we  apprehend 
the  meaning  to  be,  that  Goswin  still  hopes  for  assistance  from  Heaven.  Iliis  sense  seeiQS  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  following  words,  in  the  ensuing  scene : 

Clause.  I  sat/,  you  should  not  shrink;  for  he  that  gave  you j. 
Can  give  you  more ;  his  powW  can  bring  you  qff.  Sir  j 
When  friends  and  all  forsake  you,  yet  h^  sees  yot^ 

Gos.  There's  all  my  hope. 
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Enter  Clause. 


Clause,  Blessing  upon  you,  master! 

Gos,  Thank  you.     Leave  me ;  [thee. 

For,  by  my  troth,  I've  nothing  now  to  give 

Clause,  Indeed,  1  don't  ask.  Sir;  only  it 
grieves  me  Tyou 

To  see  you  look  so  sad.    Now^  goodness  jceep 
From  troubles  in  your  mind ! 

Gos.  If  I  were  troubled,  [leave  me. 

What  could  thy  comfort  do?  Prithee,  Clause, 

Clause.  Qood  master,  be  not  angry;  for 
Is  out  of  true  love  to  you.  [what  I  say 

Gos,  I  know  thou  iov'st  me. 

Clause.  Good  master,  blame  that  love  then, 
if  I  prove  so  saucy 
To  ask  you  why  you're  sad. 

Gos.  Most  true,  1  am  so ; 
And  such  a  sadness  I  ha\'c  got  will  sink  me. 

Clause.  Heav*n  shield  it,  Sir! 

Gos.  Faith,  thou  must  lose  thy  maslcf. 

Clause.    I  had  rather  lose  my  neck.  Sir. 
*  Would  I  knew 

Gos.  What  would  the  knowledge  do  thee 
good  (so  miserable,  [ways, 

Thon  canst  not  help  thyself)  when  all  my 
Nor  all  the  friends  I  nave 

Clause,  You  do  not  know.  Sir,  [cares. 
What  1  can  do :  Cures,  sbmetimes,  for  mens' 
Flow  where  they  least  expect  *em. 

Gos.  I  know  thou  wouldst  do ;  [master. 
But,  farewell.  Clause,  and  pray  for  thy  poor 

Clause.  I  will  not  leave  you, 

Cos.  How.?  [not  leave  you. 

Clause.  I  dare  not  leave  you,  Sir,  I  must 
And,  'till  you  beat  me  dead,  1  will  not  leave 
you.  [goodness. 

By  what  ypn  hold  most  precious,  by  Heav'n's 
As  your  faif  youth  may  prosper,  good  Sir, 
tell  me !  [pow'r 

My  mind  believes  yet  something's   m  my 
iVlay  ease  you  of  this  trouble. 

Gos.  I  will  tell  thee.  [credit. 

For  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  upon  my 
Ta'en  up  of  merchants  to  supply  my  tiratficks. 
The  winds  and  weather envyirig  of  my  fortqne. 
And  no  return  to  help  ine  off  yet  shewing. 
To-morrow,  Clause,  to-morrow,  which  rnqst 

come. 
In  prison  thou  shalt  find  me,  poor  and  broken. 

Clause.  I  cannot  blame  your  grief.  Sir. 

Gos.  Now,  what  sayst  thou  ? 

Clause.  I  say,  you  should  not  shrink;  fo^ 

he  that  gave  you. 

Cau  give  you  more;  his  pow'r  can  bring  you 

off.  Sir;  [you. 

When  friends  and  all  forsake  you,  yet  he  sees 

Gos.  There's  all  my  hppe. 

Clause.  Hope  still.  Sir.     Are  you  |ied 
Within  the  compass  of  a  day,  good  master. 
To  pay  this  mass  of  money  ? 

Gos.  Ev'n  to-morrow. 
Put  why  do  1  stand  mocking  of  my  misery? 
Is't  not  enough  the  floods  and  friend^  forget 

C/<ra*c,  Wul  nolessscnc?  [me? 


Gos.  Whatif  it  woulcl? 

Clause.  Your  patience ! 
I  do  not  ask  to  mock  yoq.    'Tis  q  great  sum, 
A  sum  for  mighty  nien  to  start  aniT stick  at; 
But  not  for.hQuest.    Have  you  no  friends  left 
you,  [duty  ? 

Npne  that  have  felt  your  bounty,  worth  this 

Gos^  Duty  ?  Thou  know'st  it  not. 

Clause.  It  is  a  duty. 
And  as  a  duty,  from  those  men  have  felt  you, 
Should  be  rciurn'd  again.     1  have  gain'd  by 
you ;  [on  me ; 

A  daily  alms  these  seven  years  you  have  shower'd 
Will  half  supply  your  want? 

Gos.  Why  dost  thou  fool  mef 
Canst  thou  work  miracles? 

Clause.  To  sayc  ray  mas^ec, 
I  can  work  this. 

Gos.  Thou  wilt  make  me  ^ngry  with  thee. 

Clause,  b'or  doing  good? 

Gos.  What  pow'r  hast  thou? 

Clause,  li^nqqire  i^ot. 
So  I  can  do  it,  to  preserve  my  mastcf. 
Nay,  if  it  be  three  parts 

Gos.  Oh,  that  I  had  it!  [charily, 
B«t,  good  Clause,  talk  no  more;  I  feel  thy 
As  thou  hast  felt  mine :  But,  alas ^ 

Clause.  Dhirustnoi',  [spirit, 

Tis  that  that  queqches  you:   Pull  up  your 
Your  good,  vour  honest,  and  your  noble  spirit; 
For  if  the  fortunes  of  ten  thousand  people 
Can  save  you,  rest  assured !  You  have  forgot, 
Sir,  ^  [gave  me : 

'T\\e  good  you  did,  which  was  the  pow'r  you 
You  shall  now  know  the  )(ing  of  Beggars' 
treasure;  [roar. 

And  let  the  winds  blow  as  they  list,  the  seas 
Yet  here  to-morrow  you  shall  find  your  har* 

hour. 
Here  fail  me  not,  for,  if  I  live,  I'll  fit  you. 

Gos.  How  fain  I  would  belkcve  thee! 

Clause.  If  i  lie,  master. 
Believe  no  man  hereafter.  * 

Gos,  I  will  try  thee ; 
But,  he  kuows,  that  knows  all— — 

Clause.  Know  me  to-morrow. 
And,  if  I  know  not  how  to  cure  you-,  kill  m©, 
So,  pass  in  peace,  my  best,  my  worthiest  mas^ 
ter!  '  [Hixeunl^ 

SCENE  III, 

Enter  Hubert,  like  a  huntsman. 

Huh.  Thus  have  I  stol'n  away  disguis'd  fion^ 

Hempskirke, 
To  try  these  people ;  for  my  l^eart  yet  tells  mc 
Some  of  these  beggars  are  tnc  men  1  look  for. 
Appearing  like  myself,  they  have  no  reason, 
(Tho'  my  intent  is  fair,  my  main  end  honest) 
But  to  avoid  me  narrowly.    That  face  too. 
That  woman's  face,  how  near  it  is!    Oh, 

may  it 
But  prove  the  same,  and.  Fortune,  how  I'll 

bless  thee !  [me. 

Thus,  sure,  tliey  cannot  know  me,  or  sus^sect 
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If  to  my  habit  I  but  change  my  nature. 
As  r  ninst  do.    This  is  the  wood  they  live  in ; 
A  place  fit  for  concealment;  where,  till  for- 
tune [*enf^« 
Crown  me  with  that  1  seek.  Til  live  amongst 

Enter  Higgen,  Prigg,  Ferret,  Ginks,  and 
the  rest,  with  the  Boors, 

Ilig.  Come,  bring  'em  out,  for  here  we  sit 
injustice. 
Give  to  each  one  a  cudgel,  a  good  cudgel : 
And  now  attend  your  sentence! — Tliat  yc  are 
rogues,  [point  now) 

And  mischievous  base  rascals,  Uhere's  the 
I  take  it,  is  confess*d. 

Prigg,  Deny  it  if  ye  dare,  knaves! 

Boors.  We  are  rogues.  Sir.  [ye  are, 

Hig.  To  amplify  the  matter,  then ;  rogues 
And  lamb'd  yc  shall  be  ere  we  leave  ye. 

Boors.  Yes,  Sir.  [tice, 

Hig.  And,  to  the  open  handlingof  our  jus- 
Why  did  ye  this  upon  the  proper  person 
Of  our  pood  master?  Were  ye  drunk  when 
ye  did  it? 

Boors.  Yes,  indeed,  were  we. 

Prigg.  Ye  shall  be  beaten  sober. 

Hig.  Was  it  for  want  yc  undertook  it? 

Boors.  Yes,  Sir. 

■Hig.  Yc  shall  be  swing  d  abundantly, 

Prigg.  And  yet,  for  all  that. 
Ye  shall  be  jx)or  rogues  still. 

Hig.  Has  not  the  genfleman, 
(Pray  mark  this  point,  brother  Prigg)  that 

noble  gentleman, 
RelievM  ye  often,  found  ye  means  to  live  by. 
By  employing  some  at  sea,  some  here,  some 
According  to  your  callings f  [there. 

Boors.  'Tis  most  true.  Sir. 

Hig.  Is  not  the  man  an  honest  man? 

Boors.  Yes,  truly. 

Hig.  A  liberal  gentleman?  And,  as  ye  are 
■  true  rascals,  [and  often. 

Pell  me  but  this,  have  yc  not  been  drunk. 
At  his  charjre? 

Boors.  Often,  often. 
-  Hig.  There's  the  noint,  then! 
The)''ve  cast  themselves,  brother  Prigg. 

Prigg.  A  shrewd  point,  brother. 

/f/^.  Brother,  proceed  you  now ;  the  cause 
is  open ; 
Tm  sniT^ewhat  weary, 

Prigg.  Can  ye  do  these  things. 
Ye  most  ab<)minable  stinking  rascals. 
Ye  turnip-eating  rogues? 

Boors.  We're  truly  sorry. 

Prigg.  Knock  at  your  hard  hearts,  rogues, 
and  presently 
Give  us  a  sign  you  feel  compunction: 
Every  man  up  with's  cudgol,  and  on  his 

neighbour 
^estow  such  alms,  till  we  shall  say  sufficient. 


(For  there  your  sentence  lies)  without  par- 
tiality D"?» 
Either  of  head,  or  hide,  rogues,  without  spar- 
Or  we  shall  take  the  pains  to  buit  you  dead 

else. 
You  know  your  doom.-® 

Hig.  One,  two,  and  three,  about  it! 

[Boors  beat  one  anotker. 

Prigg.  That  fellow  iu  the  blue  has  true 

compunction ;  [bo\*s  1 

He  beats  his  fellow  bravely.  Oh,  well  struck. 

Enter  Clause. 
Hig.  Up  with  that  blue  breech !  Now  p1a>-s 
he  the  devil !  [honest. 

So,  get  yo  home,  drink  small  beer,  and    be 
Call  m  the  eentlcman. 

Clause.  Do,  bring  him  presently; 
His  cause  Til  hear  myself. 

Enter  Hempskirke. 

Hig.  Prigg.  With  all  due  reverence. 
We  do  resign.  Sir. 

Clause.  Now,  huffingSir,what*s  your  name? 

Hemp.  What's  that  to  you.  Sir? 

Clause    It  shall  be,  ere  wc  part. 

Hemp.  My  name  is  Hem{>skirke. 
I  follow  the  earl,  which  you  shi^ll  feel. 

Clause .  No  tnreat'uing,  [basely 

For  we  shall  cool  you.  Sir.    WHiy  didbt  tho« 
Attempt  the  murder  of  the  merchant  Goswin  ? 

Hemp,  What  pow'r  hast  thou  to  ask  me  ? 

Clause.  I  will  know  it. 
Or  flay  thee  till  thy  pain  discover  it. 

Hvmp.  He  did  me  wrong,  base  wrong. 

Clause.  That  cannot  sa^  V  you.  flanie^ 

Who  sent  you  hither?  and  what  further  vil- 
Have  you  in  hand?  [profit, 

Hrhfp.  Why  wouldst  thou  know?   What 
If  I  had  any  private  way,  could  rise 
Out  of  my  knowledge,  to  do  thee  commodity^ 
Be  sorry  for  what  thou'st  done,  and  make 

amends,  fool! 
I'll  talk  no  further  to  thee,  nor  these  rasoab. 

Clause.  Tie    'm  to  that  tree. 

Hemp.  I  have  told  you  whom  I  follow. 

Clause.  The  devil  you  should  do,  by  your 

villanies.  [him. 

Now  he  that  has  the  best  way,  wring  it  from 

Hig.  I  undertake  it :  Turn'  him  to  the  sun, 

boys;  [yet? 

Give  me  a  fine  sharp  rush.    Will  you  conftas 

HeiHp,  You  have  robb'd  me  already;  now 
you'! I  murder  me. 

His^.  Murder  your  nose  a  little.    Does  your 
tieacl  purge.  Sir? 
To  it  again ;  *twill  do  you  good. 

He7iip.  Oh, 
I  cannot  t(  U  you  any  thing. 

Clause.  Proceed  then!      [To  Higgen,  &e. 

Hig.  There's  maegols  iu  your  nose;    Ml 
fetch  'em  out.  Sir. 


3^  You  shall  know  your  doom.']  The  word  shall  injuring  the  sense  of  this  passage,  wc  have 
expunged  it  >  and  suppose  it  to  have  been  copied,  by  mistake,  from  tlie  preceding  line. 
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Hemp,  Oh,  my  head  breaks ! 

Ilig,  The  best  thing  lor  the  rheum^  Sir, 
That  falls  into  \our  worship's  eyes. 

Jlemjj.  Hold',  hold  I 

Clivut.  Speak  then. 

Jietnp.  1  know  not  what. 

IJifX'  It  lit'S  in's  brain  yet ; 
In  lumps  it  lies:  1  11  fetch  it  nut  the  finest! 
What  prcttv  faces  the  fool  makes!  Heidi! 

Ifemp.  liold,  [blet, 

Hold,  and  I'll  tell  yc  all.     Look  in  my  dou- 
And  there,  within  Ihe  lining,  in  a  paper, 
You  shall  find  all. 

(JJauiC.  Go,  fetch  that  paper  hither. 
And  let  him  loose  for  this  time« 

Enter  Hubert. 

Jlitl.  Goodev'n,  ray  honest  friends ! 

iJlause.  Good  ev'n,  good  fellow ! 

Ihtb.  May  4  \yoox  huntsman,  with  a  mefry 

heart, 
A  voice  shall  make  the  forest  ring  about  him^ 
Cici  leave  to  live  amongst  yef  True  a^  stoel, 

Imivs!  (Iioui-s, 

That  knows  all  chases,  and  ran   waurh  all 
And  with  my  cjuarier-staff,  tho'  the  devil  bid 

stand, 
Deal  such  an  alms,  shall  make  him  roar  again ; 
Prick  ye  the  fearful  hare  through  cross-ways, 

sheep-walks,  [seU; 

And  force  the  crafty  Reynard  climb  the  quick- 
Uouse  ye  the  lofty  stag,  and  with  my  bell-horn 


King  htm  a  knell,  that  all  the  woods  shall 

mourn  him, 
*Till,  in  his  funeral  tears,  he  fall  l>efore  me? 
The  polecat,  martern,^*  and  the  rich-skin'd 
lucern,^*  [phig; 

I  know  to  chase;  the  roc,  the  wind  out-3tri|>«. 
Isgrim  himself,  in  all  his  bloody  an«|;er, 
1  can'beat  from  the  bay ;  and  the  wild  Soiinder 
Single,^^  and  with  my  arm'd  staff  turn  the  boar, 
Spite  of  his  foamy  tushes,  and  thus  strike  him, 
*Tiil  he  fall  down  my  feast. 

Clause.  A  goodly  fellow. 

Huh.  What  mak'st  thou  here,  ha?  {^Asidr, 

Clause.  \Ve  accept  thy  fellowsJiip. 

Hub.  Hempskirkc,   tliou  art  not   right,  I 
.fear;  1  fear  thee.  [.'iWaV. 

Enter  Fend,  with  a  letter. 

Fer.  Here  is  the  paper;  and  as  he  said  we 

found  it. 
Clause.  Give  me  itj  1  shall  make  a  shit 
vet,  old  as  1  am. 
To  find  vour  knavery.     You  arc  sent  here, 

sirrah. 
To  di5Cover  certain  p  nilemen,  a  spy-knave. 
And  if  \e  find  'em,  if  not  by  j>er>uasion 
To  bring  *em  bar-k,  by  poison  to  dispatch 
'em.-"* 
Hub.  By  iX)ison?  ha? 
Clause.  Here  is  another,  Hubert} 
What  is  that  Hubert,  Sir?  ' 
Hemp,  You  may  jHjrceive  there. 


3*  Mortem.']  A  lars^e  species  of  the  weesel ;  the  fur  of  which  is  held  in  high  estimation. 
'*  Lucern.']  This  animal  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  wolf.    It  is  covered  with  an  exceeding  rich 
fur,  the  colour  between  red  and  brown,  and  somethi  ng  malltd  like  a  cat,  intermi.xed  with  black 


•  and  the  wild  Sounder 


spots. 

i3   

Single,  and  vAlh  my  arm*d  staff  turn  the  boar]  Sounder  is  a  name  given  to  tlie  wild 
hoar,  aa  Isgrim  to  the  wolf. 

Mr.  Seward  objects  to  this  jxissa^e,  for  being  tauljlogoui ;  and  therefore  reads, 

— ' — r— —  and  the  wild  Sounder 

Single,  and  with  my  boar-staff  arm*d,  thus  turn. 

Spite  of  hhfoamij  tushes,  and  thus  iirike  him. 

But  if  he  thinks  this  language  except ionable,  in  what  light  mun  he  look  u|)on  (hat  of  Shake* 
speare,  speakinj;  of  the  uame  animai- 


speare,  speaki 


•  To  fly  the  boar,  before  the  hoar  pursues, 

*  W^erc  to  incense  the  boaf  to  follow  us'? 


As  we  cannot  conceive  this  tautoWv  is  by  any  means  so  inelegant,  or  ol^jectionable,  as  Mr. 
Seward's  thus  and  thus,  we  have  adhered  to  the  old  reading,  believing  it  to  be  the  genuine 


text, 
34 


You  are  sent  here^  sirrahf 


To  discover  certain  gentlemen,  a  apy-knave. 
And  if  ye  find  'em,  if  not  by  pers^uasion 

To  bring  *em  buck,  by  poison  to  dispatch  Vwi.]  This  passage  is  incorrect,  if  not  Corrupts^ 
The  two  first  lines  we  would  read  thus : 


Vou  are  sent  here,  sirrah. 


To  discover  certain  gentlemen — a  spy,  knave! 

The  import  of  his  instructions  may  indeed  be  gathered  from  the  three  last  lines;  but  there  » 
a  confusion  as  well  as  deficiency  in  the  expression,  and  perhaps  some  words  transposed  and 
others  dropt  at  press,  which,  however,  we  will  not  venture  to  regulate  or  supply.  The  inac- 
curacy ini^^ht  proceed  from  haste  iu  tlie  writer^,  who  often  dismiss  a  passage  witnout  fully  ex- 
pressing their  ideas. 
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Clause.  I  may  perceive  a  villany,  and  a  rank 
one. 
Was  he  joined  partner  of  iby  knavery? 

Hemp.  No; 
He  had  an  honest  end,  (would  I  had  had  so!) 
Which  makes  him  'scape  such  cut-throats. 

Clause.  So  it  seems;  [bert 

For  here  thou  art  commanded,  when  that  Hu- 

Has  done  his  best  and  worthicbt  service  this 

way,  [dangerdus. 

To  cut  his  throat;   for  here  he's  set  down 

Huh.  This  is  most  impious. 

Clause.  I  am  glad  we've  found  yod. 
Is  not  this  true? 

Hemp.  Yes;  what  are  you  the  better? 

Clause.  You  shall  perceive.  Sir,  ere  you  get 

your  fl^eedom.  [us; 

Take  hiiri  aside;  and,  friend,  we  take  thee  to 

Into  otlr  comjwh^.    Thou  dar'st  be  tru6  unto 

tlig.  Ay,  and  obedient  too?  [us? 

Hub.  Asvouhad  bred  me. 

Clause.  Then,  take  our  hand;  thou*rt  now 
a  servant  tb  us. 
Welcome  him  all! 

■  Hifr.  Stand  off,  stand  off!  I'll  do  it. 
W'c  bid- you  welcome  three  ways;  first,  for 
your  person,  y      [quality, 

Wbich  is  a  promising  person ;  next,  for  your 
"Which  is  a  decent,  and  a  gentle  quality; 
Last)  for  the  frequent  means  you  hate  to  feed 

Uhi 

Vou  can  steal,  'tis  to  be  presumed? 

Huh.  Yes,  venison. 
Or,  if  I  want 

Hig.  *Tis  well ;  you  understand  ri^ht. 
And  shall  practise  daily.    Yoii  Can  drink  too? 

Hub.  Soundly. 

Hig,  And  you  dare  know  a  woman  from  a 
weather-cock  ? 

Hul.  Yes,  if  1  handle  her. 

(^lause.  Now  swear  him.  [bovse, 

Hig.  I  crown  thy  nah  with  a  gage  of  henc- 
And  stall  thee  by  the  salamon  into  the  clowes : 
To  maund on  the/icrf,  and  strike  all  the  rheat.ti 
1^0  mill  fit>m  the  ruffmans  commission  and 

slates ; 
Twang  dells  in  tbe  strommcl;  and   let  the 
queer e-cuffin,  [rufflft ' 


Clause.  Now  intei^ret  this  unto  him. 

Iftg.  1  pour  on  thy  i>ate  a  pot  of  good  ale. 
And  by  the  rogues*  oatn^^  a  roeue  thee  instal: 
To  beg  on  the  way^  to  rob  tA\  thou  meets; 
To  steal  from  the  hedge  both  the  shirt  and  the 
sheets;  [twang; 

And  lie  with  thy  wench  in  the  straw  till  she 
Let  the  constable,  justice,,  and  devil  go  han^- 
You*re  welcome,  brother! 

All.  W^elcome,^*  welcome,  welcome ! 

Hub.  Thank  ye,  friends ! 

Clause.  But  who  shall  have  the  keepino;  of 
this  fellow?  [me. 

Hub.  I  do  beseech  ye,  if  yc  dare  hut  tni>t 
(For  I  have  kept^'  wild  dogs  and  beasts  for 

wonder. 
And  made  *em  taine  too)  give  into  mV  cusiodv 
Tins  roaring  rascal:  1  shall  humpcr'him. 
With  all  his  knacks  and  knaveries,  and^  I 

fear  me,  • 

Discover  yet  a  further  villany  in  him. 
Oh,  hfc  smells  rank  o'  tli'  rascal! 

Clause.  Take  him  to  thee; 
But,  if  he  'scape 

Huh.  Let  me  be  even  hang*d  for  him. 
Come,  Sir,  I'll  tie  you  to  my  leash. 

Hemp.XwsLy,  rascal ! 

Hub.  Be  not  so  stubborn :  I  shall  swin^ 
you  soundly. 
An  you  play  tricks  with  me. 

Clause.  So,  ftow  come  in ; 
But  ever  have  an  eye.  Sir,  to  your  prisoner. 

Hub.  He  must  blind  both  mine  eyes;  if  he 
get  from  me. 

Clause.  Go,  get  some  victuals,  and  some 
drink,-  some  good  drink  ^ 
For  thi8  day  we'll  keep  holy  to  good  Ibrtune. 
Come,  apd  be  frolick  with  us!  Dad; 

Hig.  You  are  a  stranger,  brother,  I  pray 
You  toust,  you  mdst,  brother.  [^ExemU. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Goswin  and  Otrtntie, 

Cert.  Indeed  you're  welcome:  I  have  heard 

your  'scape,  W^* 

And'ihefefore  give  her  leave,  that  bnly  Torts 

Trulv  and  dearly  loves  you,   give   her  joy 

leave 


And   harmanbecks  trine,  and   trine  to  the 

35  O'M']  Former  editions.    Mr.  Theobald  and  I  concurred  in  the  emendation.     Seward. 
The  old  book  says,  oth,  without  ajxwtrophes ;  the  word  intended  therefore  was  ob*wUi, 
even  if  the  cant  term  salamon  had  not  ix)inted  it  out. 

^*  All.  Welcome^  icelcomc,  tvelcofne.     But  who  shall  have  the  keeping 
Of  this  fellow? 
Hub.  Thank  ye,  friends; 

And  J  beseech  ye,  if,  &c.]  Old  folio.' — ^Modern  editions. 

All.   fVelcomef  welcome,  welcome -y 
But  who  shall  have  the  keeping 
Of  this  fellow? 

Hub.  Sir,  if  you  dare,  &c. 

We  have  here  retrieved  some  words  from  the  first  copy;  and  have  made  a  transposition  whi<^ 
seems  absolutely  necessary. 

37  ror  if  /  have  kept'J]  The  if  hurts  the  sense  here,  and  seems  evidently  to  have  crept  int« 
this  line  from  that  above.  Setvurd. 
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To  bid  you  wetcome.    What  is't  makes  you 

8ad»  man? 
Why  do  you  look  so  wild?  Is't  I  oflfend  you? 
Beshrew  rtiy  heart,  not  willingly. 

f  t05.  No,  Gertrude.  *   [looked  for, 

Gert.  Is't  the  delay  of  that  you  long  have 
A  bappv  marriage?  Now  I  come  to  urge  it; 
Now  wlien  you  please  to  finish  it. 
Cos.  No  news  yet? 
Gert.  D'yoii  hear,  Sir? 
Gos.  Yes* 

Gert.  D'you  love  me? 
Gos.  Huv2  riiv'd 
In  all  the  happiness  ioftuhe  could  seat  me> 
la  all  mcn*s  fair  opinions- 

Cert.  I  have  provided 
A  priest,  that's  ready  for  us. 

Oo5.  And  can  the  devil,  [me? 

In  one  ten  days»  that  devil  Chance,  devour 
Gert.  We'll  fly  to  what  place  you  please. 
Gos.  No  star  prosperous? 
All  at  a  swoop? 

6Vt/.  You  do  not  love  me,  Goswin  j 
Y'ou  will  not  look  ujwn  me  I 

Gos.  Can  men's  prayers,  [are, 

{>boi  up  to  Hcav'n  with  such  a  zeal  as  mine 
Fall  hack  like  lazy  mists,  and  never  prosper? 
Gyv«^^  1   must  wear,  and  cold  must  he  my 
comfort  5  [too. 

Darkness,  and  want  of  meat !  Alas,  she  weeps 
Which  is  the  lop  of  all  my  sorrows,     Ger- 
trude I       ^ 
Gvi't.  No,  no>  you  wiH  not  know  mej  my 
poor  heauty. 

Which  has  been  worth  your  eyes 

Gos.  The  lime  ^rows  on  still; 
Ami,  like  a  tumbling  wave,  1  see  my  ruin 
Come  rowling  over  me. 

Civi.  Yet  will  you  kiM)W  me? 


Gos.  For  a  hundred  thousand  crowns! 

Ger.  Yet  will  you  love  me?  ['"g^ 

Tell  me  but  how  I  have  deserv'd  j'our  sfight- 

Gos.  For  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 

Gert.  Farewell,  dissembler! 

Gos.  Of  which  I  have  scarce  ten !  Oh,  ho\f^ 
it  starts  me ! 

Gert.  And  may  the  next  you  love,  hearing 
my  ruin ^        [Gertrude, 

Gos.  I  had  forgot  myself.     Oh,  my  best 
Crown  of  my  joys  and  comforts ! 

Gert.  Sweet,  what  ails  you? 
I  thought  you  had  been  ve'x'd  with  me. 

Gos.  My  mind,  wench,  [memory* 

My  mind,  o'erflow'd  with  sorrow,  sunk  n)y 

Gert.  Am  I  not  worthy  of  the  knovvlcdgQ 
of  It? 
And  catmot  1  as  well  nfiect  vour  sorrows 
As  your  delights?  You  love  no  other  woman? 

Cos.  No,  1  protest. 

Gerti  You  have  no  ships  lost  lately? 

Gos    None,  that  1  know  of. 

Gert.    1   hope  you   have  spilt   no  blo^i 
whose  innocence 
May  lay  this  on  your  conscience. 

Cos.  Clear,  by  Heav'n. 

Gert.  Why  should  you  be  thus,  then? 

Gos.  Goo(l'GertrucIe,  ask  notj 
Ev*n  by  ll]f  love  you  bear  me! 

Gert.  1  am  obedient. 

Gos.  Go  in,  my  fair;  I  will  not  be  long 

from  yOn [turn. 

Nor  long,  I  fear  me,  with  thee !  At  my  re- 
Dispose  me  as  you  plea«:e. 

Gert.  The  pood  Gotls  guide  you!       {Erit. 

Gos.  Now  for  myself,  which  is  the  least  I 
hope  for. 
And,  when  that  fails,  for  man's  worst  for- 
tune, ^^  pity  I  [Exit. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Goswin  and  Jour  Merchants. 

Cos.  |\7HY,   gentlemen,  'tis  but  a  week 
^^  more;  I- entreat  you  [ye; 

But  seven  short  days;  1  am  not'running  from 
Nor,  if  you  give  me  jiatience,  is  it  possible 
All   my   adventures   fail.      You   have   ships 
abroad,  » 


Endure  the  beating  both  of  wind  and  wea- 
ther: [tested; 
I'm  sure  'twould  vex  your  hearts,  to  be  pro-. 
Ye' re  all  fair  merchants. 

1  AJer.  Yes,  and  must  have  fair  play; 
There  is.  no  living  here  else :  One  nour's  fail- 

Fails  us  of  all  our  friends,  of  all  our  credits. 
For  my  part,  I  would  stay,  but  my  wants  tell 
1  must  wrong  others  in't.  [me. 


It  occurs  very  fre* 
li.    . 


'•  Geyves."]  This  ^Vo^d  is  n»ually  wrote  gifves^  and  means  chains. 
qtiently  ui  the  writers  of  queen  Klizaoelh  and  James  the  First's  times. 
^9  Nowjor  mystify  which  is  the  least  I  hope  J  or  y 

And  tr hen  that  JiiUsy  Jor  ntans  vforst  Jortuney  pitt/.^  Goswin  here  expresses  himself 
▼crv  ol)^curely.     By  the  sequel  of  the  story,  it  should  seem  that  he  means  to  refer  to  his  appli- 
cation for  indulc!;once  to  the  merchants^  which  being  refused,  h«  shall  be  reduced  to  the  most 
miserable  situation*  and  becooie  an  object  of  pity. 
Vol.  I.  »S 
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Cos,  No  mercy  in  ye?  [mercy  1 

2  Mer.  'Tis  foolish  to  depend  on  others' 
Keep  yourself  right,  and  e'«ti  cut  your  cloth. 

Sir,  [here 

According  to  your  calling.    You  Have  liv'd 
^n  lord-like  prodigality,  high,  and  operii 
And  now  you  find  what  'tis:    The  lib'ral 

spending 
The  summer  of  your  youth,  vvhich  you  should 

glean  in. 
And,  like  the  labouring  ant,  make  use  and 

gain  of. 
Has  brought  this  bitter  stormy  winter  on  you. 
And  now  you  cry. 

3  Mcr.  Alas,  before  your  poverty, 

We  were  no  men,  of  no  mark,  no  endeavour ; 
You  stood  alone,  took  up  all  trade,  all  business 
Running  through  your  hands,  scarce  a  sail  at 

sea  [pedlars, 

But  loaden  with  your  goods :  We,  poor  weak 
When  by  your  leave,  and  much  entreaty  to  it. 
We  could  nave  stowa^re  for  a  little  cloth. 
Or  a  few  wines,  put  off,  and  ihank'd  your 

worship. 
Lord,  how  the  world's  chang'd  with  you! 

Now  I  hoi)e.  Sir, 
We  shall  have  sea-room. 

Cos,  Is  my  misery 
Become  my  scorn  too  ?  Have  ye  no  humani ly  ? 
No  part  of  men  left?  Are  all  tlie  bounties  in 

me 
To  you,  and  to  the  town,  tum'd  my  reproaches  ? 

4  Mer.  Well,  get  your  monies  ready :  'Tis 
but  two  hours ; 

We  shall  protest  you  else,  and  suddenly. 
Cos.  But  two  days! 

1  Mer.  Not  an  hour!  You  know  the  ha- 
zard. [Exeunt'. 
Cos.  How  soon  my  light*s  put  out !  Hard- 
hearted Bruges! 
Within  thy  walls  may  never  honest  merchant 
Venture  hrs  fortunes  more!   Oh,  my  poor 
wench  too! 

Enter  Clause. 

Clause^  Good  fortune,  master! 
Cos.  Thou  mistak'st  me.  Clause; 
1  am  not  worth  thy  blessing. 
Clause.  Still  a  sad  man? 

(Enter  Higgen  and  Prigg,  like  porters.) 

No  belief,  gentle  master?  Come,  bring  il  in 

then ; 
And  now,  believe  your  beadsman. 


Cos.  Is  this  certain  ? 
Or  (Jo^l  thou  work  upon  my  troubled  sense? 

Clause.  'Tis  gold.  Sir; 
Take  it,  and  try  it. 

Cos.  Certainly,  'tis  treasure. 
Can  there  yet  be  this  blessing  ? 
C/cMse.  Cease  your  wonder! 
You  shall  not  sink  for  ne'er  a  sods'd  flap-dra- 
gon. 
For  ne'er  a  pickled  pilcher*®  of  'cm  all.  Sir. 
'Tis  there ;  your  full  sum,  a  hundred  thousand 

crowns : 
And,   good  sweet  master,   now  be    merry. 

Pay  *em. 
Pay  the  poor  pelting  knaves,  that  know  no 

goodness ; 
And  chear  your  hc^rt  up  handsomely. 

Cos.  Good  Clause, 
.How  cain'st  thou  by  th'is  mighty  sum?   If 

naughtily, 
I  must  not  take  it  of  thee;  'twill  undo  me. 
Clause.  Fear  not ;  you  have  il  by  as  honest 
means 
As  though  your  father  gave  it.     Sir,  you 

know  not 
To  what  a  mass  the  little  wc  get  daily. 
Mounts  in  seven  years.  We  beg  it  for'Hcav*n'» 
charity,  fit- 

And  to  the  same  good  we  are  bound  to  render 
Cos.  What  great  security? 
Clause.  Away  with  that.  Sir! 
Were  not  you  more  than  all  the  men  in  Bruges, 
And  all  the  money  in  my  thoughts 

Cos.  But,  ji;co(l  Clause, 
I  may  die  presently. 

Clause.  Then,  this  dies  with  you! 
Pay  when  you  can,  good  master;    I'll  no 

parchments: 
Only  this  charity  I  shall  entreat  you. 
Leave  me  this  ring. 

Cos.  Alas,  il  is  too  poor.  Clause. 
Clause.  'Tis  all  I  ask;  and  this  withal, 
that  when 
I  shall  deliver  this  back,  you  shall  grant  me 
Freely  one  poor  iKtition. " 

Cos.  There;  1  confirm  it;  [Cives  the  ring. 
And  may  my  faith  forsake  me  when  I  shun  it! 
Clause.  Away ;  your  time  draws  on.  Take 
up  the  money, 
And  follow  this  young  gentleman. 

Cos.  Farewell,  CIduse; 
And  may  thy  honest  memory  live  ever! 
Clause.  Heav'n  bless  you,  and  still  keep 
you!  Farewell,  master!  [^Ejeunt* 


♦**  For  ne*er  a  sous*d  flap-dragon. 

For  ne'er  a  pickled  uilcher,  &c.]  Pitcher,  in  old  plays,  commonly  signifies  scalhard', 
but  in  this  place  means  pilchard,  a  fish  like  a  herring,  often  pickled  and  soused.  Flap-dragon 
is  here  used  for  any  thing  eaten  atjlap-dragon,  a  game  at  which  they  catch  raisins,  Sec.  out  of 
burning  brandy.  So  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.  •  iiats  candles'  ends  (or Jiap-dragons"  And 
agum  in  his  Winter's  Tale,  where,  as  in  this  passage  of  our  Authors,  it  is  applied  to  tlie  swal- 
lowing a  ship:  *  To  see  how  the  sea  Jlap-dragond  it!'  The  metaphors  are,  however,  more 
correctly  us^ed  by  Shakespeare,  and  the  various  senses  of  this  cant  term  more  clearly  stpanited, 
than  by  our  Authors.  The  word  occius  again  in  the  last  scene  of  this  play ;  *  My  fire-w6rks» 
*  and  jiap-dragons.' 
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SCENE  TI. 

Enter  Hubert. 


Huh.    I  have  lock'd  my  youth  up  close 
enough  for  gadding. 
In  an  old  tree,  and  set  watch  over  him. 

(Enter  Jaculin,) 

Now  for  ray  love,  for  sure  this  wench  jmust 

be  she; 
She  follows  me.  Come  hither,  pretty  Minche ! 

Jac.  No,  no,  }'ou'll  kiss, 

Huh,  So  I  will. 

Jac,  Y'deed  law? 
How  will  vou  kiss  me,  pray  you? 

Huh.  Thus — Soft  as  my  love's  lips! 

Jac.  Oh! 

Huh.  What's  your  father's  name? 

Jac.  He's  gone  to  Heav'n. 

Huh.  Is  it  not  Gerrard,  sweet? 

Jac.  I'll  stay  no  longer; 
IVly  mother's  an  old  woman,  and  my  brother 
V>i  as  drown'd  at  sea  with  cafching  cockles. — 

Oh,  love! 
Oh,  how  my  heart  melts  in  me !  How  thou 
fi r'st  mel 

Huh.  Tis  certain  she.  •  Pray  let  me  see 
your  hand,  sweet 

Jac.  No,  no,  you'll  bite  it. 

Huh.  Sure  I  should  know  that  gymmal  !♦" 

Jac.  Tis  certain  he :  I  had  forgot  my  ring 
too. 
Oh,  Hubert,  Hubert! 

Hub.  Ha!  nicthoiitrht  she  nam'd  me. 
Do  you  know  me,  chick? 

Jac.  No,  indeed;  I  never  saw  you: 
But,  mcihinks,  you  kiss  finely. 

Hub.  Kiss  again  then! 
By  Heav'n,  'lib  she. 

Jac.  Oh,  what  a  joy  he  brings  me! 

Huh.  You  are  not  Minche. 

Jac.  Yes,  pretty  gentleman ;  [?«'•** 

And  I  must  oe  married  to-morrow  to  a  cap- 

Huh.  Must  you,  my  sweet?  and  does  the 
capper  love  you  ? 

Jac.  Yes,  yes;  he'll  give  me  pie,  and  look 

in  mine  eyes  thus. 

'Tis  he;  *tis  my  dear  love!  Oh,  blest  fortune ! 

Huh.  How  fain  she  would  conceal  herself, 
yet  shews  it ! 
Will  you  love  me,  and  leave  that  man?  I'll 
serve  you. 

Jac.  Oh,  I  shall  lose  myself!  [Aside. 

Huh.  I'll  wait  upon  you. 
And  make  you  dainty  nosegays. 

Jac.  And  where  will  you  stick  *em? 
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Huh.  Here  in  thy  bosom,  sweet;  and'mak« 
a  crown  of  lilfies 
For  your  fair  head. 
Jac.  And  will  you  love  me,  deed-law? 
Huh.  With  all  my  heart. 
Jac.  Call  me  to-morrow  (hen. 
And  we'll  have  brave  cheer,  and  go  to  church 

together. 
Give  you  Rood  ev*n.  Sir! 

Hub.  But  one  word,  fair  Minche! 
Jac.  I  must  be  gone  a-milking. 
Huh.  You  shall  presently.  fculin? 

Did  you  ne'er  hear  of  a  young  maid  call'd  Ja- 
Jac.  I  am  discover'd!  Hark  in  your  ear: 
I'll  tell  you.  ^ 

You  must  not  know  me;  kiss,  ani  be  con- 
stant ever. 
Hub.  Heav'n  curse  me  else!  Tis  she;  and 
now  I'm  certain 
They  are  all  here.  Now  for  my  other  project] 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  ill. 

Enter  GosuHn,four  Merchants,  Higgen, 
and  Prigg. 

1  Mer.  Nay,  if  'twould  do  you  courtesy. 
Gos.  None  at  all.  Sir :  [for  you ; 

Take  it,  'tis  yours;  there's  your  ten  tliousand 
Give  in  my  bills.     Your  sixteen. 

3  Mer.  Pray  be  pleas'd.  Sir, 
To  make  a  further  use. 

Gos.  No. 

3  Mer.  What  I  have.  Sir,  [servant. 
You  may  command.     Pray  let  me  be  your 

Gos.  Put  your  hats  on :  1  care  not  for  your 

courtesies;  [em. 

Tl'.ey're  most  untimely  done,  and  no  truth  in 

2  Mer.  I  have  a  freight  of  pepper — ^ 
Gos.  Rot  your  pepper ! 

Shall  I  Uust  you  again?  Tliere's  your  seven 
thousand.  [sending. 

4  Mer.  Or  if  you  want  fine  sugar,  'tis  but 
Gos.  No,  I  can  send  to  Barbary;   those 

people,  [doms. 

That  never  yet  knew  faith,  have  nobler  free- 
These  carry  to  Vanlock,  and  take  my  bills  in ; 
To  Peter  Zutcn  these;  bring  back  my  jewels. 
Why  are  these  pieces  ?*'  [Guns  fir  d.  ' 

Enter  Sailor. 

Sail.  Health  to  the  noble  merchant ! 
The  Snsnn  is  rcturn'd. 

Gos.  Well? 

Sail.  Well,  and  rich.  Sir, 
And  now  put  in. 

Gos.  Heav'n,  thou  hast  heard  my  pray'rs! 


♦'  Sure  I  should  know  that  gv-mmal.]  Gymmal  was  a  common  word  in  our  Authors'  time, 
signilyinff,  as  it  is  afterwards  explained,  a  ring.  It  is  siill  used  on  board  ship,  where  the  rin^s^ 
that  Htsten  the  box  which  contains  the  compass,  are  at  this  day  known  among  sailors  by  m% 
name  a^  cymmals. 

^*  A  capper.]  One  who  makes  or  sells  caps.  Johnson. 

♦^  JFhy  are  these  pieces  f\  The  sense  which  is  now  so  clear,  was  obscure  to  nie  till  Mr. 
Sympson  added  the  marginal  note .  St  ward. 
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Sail.  The  brave  Rebecca  too,  bound  from 
the  Straits, 
With  the  next  tide,  is  ready  to  put  after. 
Cos.  What  news  o'  th*  fly- boat? 
Sail.  If  this  wind  hold  till  midnight. 
She  will  be  here,  and  wealthy ;  she  'soap  d 
Cos.  How,  prithee,  Sailor?  [fairly. 

Sail.  Thus,  Sir:  She  had  fight. 
Seven  hours  toother,  with  six  Turkish  galliet. 
And  she  fought  br?ively;  but  at  lengtii  was 

boarded, 
And  overlaid  with  strength;  when  presently 
Comes  boring  up  the  win4  captain  Vannoke, 
That  valiant  gentleman  you  redeem*d  from 
prison  :  [bravely ; 

He  knew  the  boat,  set  in,  and  fought  it 
Beat  all  the  gallies  off,  sunk  three,  redeemed 

her. 
And  as  a  sen'ice  to  you  sent  her  home.  Sir. 
Cos.  An  honest  noble  captain,  and  a  thank- 
ful} 
There's  for  thy  newT.  Go,  drink  the  mcrr 
chant's  health,  Sailor. 
Sail.  1  thank  your  bounty,  and  I'll  do  it  to 
^  doit,  Sir.  \_Exii  Sailor. 

1  Mcr.  What  miracles  are  pour*d  upon  this 
fellow !  [shall  -scane  prison, 

Gos.  This  year,*^  I  hope,  my  trieiids,  I 
For  all  your  cares  to  catch  me. 

2  Mcr.  You  may  please.  Sir, 

'To  think  of  your  poor  servants  in  displeasure, 
Whose  all  thev  have,  goods,  monies,  arc  at 

Gos.  I  thank  you;  [your  service. 

When  I  have  need  of  you  I  shall  forget  )ou! 
You're  paid,  1  hope? 

All.  We  joy  in  your  good  fortunes. 

Entn  Vandunk. 

Vand.  Come,  Sir,  come,  take  your  ease; 
you  must  go  home  with  me; 
Yonder's  one  weeps  and  howls. 
Gos.  Alas,  how  doestshe? 
Vand.  She  will  be  better  soon,  1  hope. 
Qos.  Why  soon.  Sir? 


Vand.  Why,  when  you  have  her  in  your 
arms :  This  night,  my  boy. 
She  is  thy  wife. 

Qos.  With  all  my  heart  I  take  her. 
Vand.  We  have  prepared;  all  thy  friends 
will  be  there. 
And  all  my  rooms  shall  smoak  to  see  the  retcK 
Thou  hast  been  wrong' d,  and  no  more  slwH 
my  service  [all. 

Wait  on  the  knave  her  uncle.  I  have  heard 
All  his  bails  for  my  boy ;  but  thou  shall  have 
Hast  thou  dispatch'd  thy  business?  fhcF. 

Gos,  Most. 

Vand.  By  th'  mass,  boy, 
Thou  tumblcst  now  in  wealth,  and  I  joy  in  it ; 
Thou'rt  the  best  boy  that  Bruges  c\er  noiw 
rish'd,  [«»tK 

Tliou  hast  been  sad ;  I'll  cheer  thee  np  wiih 
And,  when  thou  art  histy,  I'll  flii^  thee  to 
She'll  hug  thee,  sirrah.    "  [thy  miiiress. 

Gos.  1  Idng  to  see  it. 
I  had  forcot  you :  There's  for  you,  mv  friend 5 ; 
You  haa  but  heavy  burthens.      Commend 
my  ^5  love  [I  have. 

To  my  best  friend,  my  best  love,  all  ine  Kire 
Tq  houest Clause 5  shortly  I'll  thank  him  Ut- 
ter, '  [lU^t. 
liig.  By  th' mass,  a  royal  merchant  I  GoU 
by  th  handful! 
Here  will  be  sport  soon,  Prigg. 

Prigg.  It  partly  seems  so ; 
And  here  will  1  be  in  a  trice. 

Hig.  And  I,  boy. 
Away  apace ;  we  are  look'd  for. 

Prigg.  Oh,  these  bak'd  mej»>! 
MethinKs  I  smell  them  hidier. 

liig.  Thy  mouth  waters .  [  Kxcu  n ' 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Hulcrt  and  IIcmps\ii\e. 

Ilnh.  I  must  not. 

Hemp.  Why?  'Tis  in  thy  power  to  l\o  ir. 
And  in  mine  to  reward  thee  to  thy  wishes. 
Hub,  I  dare  not,  nor  I  will  noi. 


^  This  here  I  hope.']  Any  one  that  attends  to  the  sense  would  at  once  see  ihe  corrupUoi). 
and  discover  the  true  word.     Mr. Theobald,  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  agreed  in  the  correction,  and 
confirmed  by  the  old  folio,  which  reads  Ve  are.     'Tis  strange,  that  the  following  editors 


should  see  that  this  was  wrong,  and  not  see  what  wa^  right 
4$  Commend  my  love 


Seward. 


To  my  best  /ouc-]  However  great  a  friend  Clause  had  been,  Goswin  would  scarcely  cull 
him  his  love,  a  term  appropriated  to  lovers  of  different  sexes.  Besides  this,  the  measure  i» 
spoiled ;  which,  with  the  tbrmer  proof,  almost  demonstrates  the  passage  to  be  corrupt.  A 
rejKtition  of  the  verb  commend  effectually  cures  it ;  and  1  have  often  found,  that  where  the 
sen^e  and  measure  both  require  a  repetition  of  a  word,  the  printer  omits  it;  taking  it  for  ffrantecl, 
that  all  repetitions  of  the  game  woras  must  be  mistakes,  because  they  generally  are  so.  Semard. 
Mr.  Seward  reads. 


-Commend  my  love. 


Coponiend  my  best  love,  all  the  love,  &c. 

As  it  is  very  common  with  transcribers  and  printers,  when  the  same  word  occurs  twice  in 
a  line,  to  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second,  we  apprehend,  that,  by  such  an  error,  some  words 
have  been  omitted.  This  chasm  we  have  ventured  to  supply ;  and,  while  our  reading  is  nearer 
the  old  books,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  natural  and  spirited,  than  the  alteration  of  Mr.Se\wd. 
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Hemp.  Gentle  huntsman, 
Tho*  thou  hast  kept  roe  hard ;  tho'  in  thy  duty, 
Which  is  requir'd  to  do  it,  ih'  hast  us*d  me 
J  can  forgive  thee  freely.  [stubhoroly ; 

Jlnh.  You  the  earl's  servant? 
Hemp.    I   swear,    I'ui    near  as  his  own 
thoughts  to  himj 
Able  to  do  ihec— • 

JIuh.  Come,  conio,  leave  your  prating. 

Jleh'p.  If  thoudar'bt  buttry 

Hub.  I  thank  you  heartdy ;  you  will  be 
The  first  man  that  wdl  hang  nic ;  a  sweet  re- 
corn  |)e  nee  ; 
I  could  do't  (hut  I  do  not  say  I  will) 
To  any  honest  feiiow  thai  would  think  on't. 
And  be  a  benefactor.  [own  desires; 

HeJHp.  If  t  be  not  recompens  d,  and  to  thy 
If,   within  these  ten  davs,    1  do  not  make 

Hub.  What?  a  false  knave?        fthee 

Hemp.  Prithee,  conceive  me  rightly ;  any 

thing  [t'iiee 

Of   profit   or   of   place    thdt   may   advance 
Hub.  VVhy,  what  a  jioosecap  wouldst  thou 
make  me?  Don't  1  know 
That  men  in  mi^'Cry  will  promise  any  thing. 
More  than  their  lives  can  reach  at? 

Hemp.  B^ilieve  me,  huntsman, 
There  shall  not  one  short  syllable  that^comcs 

from  me  pass 
Without  its  full  performance, 

Hub^  Say  you  so,  Sir? 
Have  vou  e'er  a  good  [)lace  for  my  quality  ? 
Hemp.  A  thousand ;  phases,  forests,  parks ; 
I'll  make  thee 
Chief  ranger  over  all  the  games, 
Hub.  When? 

llemp.  Presently,  , 

Hub.  This  may' provoke  me:   And  yet,  to 

prove  a  knave  too [service, 

Hemp.  Tis  lo  prove  honest;  'lis  to  do  good 
Service  for  him  thourt  sworn  to,  for  thy  prince; 

Then,   for  thyself  that  gpod What  fool 

would  live  here. 
Poor,  and  in  misery,  subject  to  all  dangers 
I^w  and  lewd  |>eople  can  inflict,whcn  bravely. 
And  to  himself,  he  may  be  law  and  credit  ? 
Hub.  Shall  }  believe  thee? 
Hemp.  As  that  thou  hold'st  most  holy, 
Hub.  You  may  play  tricks. 
Hemp.  Then  let  me  never  live  more. 
Hub.  Then  you  shall  see.  Sir,  1  will  do  a 
That  shall  deserve  indeed.  [service. 

Hemp.  *yis  well  said,  huntsman. 
And  thou  shalt  be  well  thought  of. 

Hub.  I  will  do  it:  [thing, 

•Tia  not  your  letting  free,  for  that's  mere  nor 
But  such  a  service,  if  the  earl  be  noble. 
He  shall  for  ever  love  me. 

Hemp.  What isH, huntsman?  [here? 

Do  you  know  any  of  these  people  live 


Huh.  You* re  a  fool  then :  Here  be  those,  to 
have  'em, 
(I  know  th^  earl  so  well)' would  make  hiuk 
caper. 

Hemp.  Any  of  the  old  Iqrds  that  rcbclf  d  ? 

Uiii.  Peace  ;  ;U.l : 
1  know  'tin  ev'rv  one,  and  can  betray  'em. 

Jicmp.  liut  wilt  il.ou  do  this  service? 

Hub.  If  you'll  keep 
Your  faith »  ar.d  free  word  lo  me, 

Uaup.  Will  thou  swear lue?        fth^tt  too. 

Hub   No,  no,  I  u  ill  believe  you.  More  tliaa 
Hen 's  the  riir'at  jieir. 

Hthip.  Oil,  honest,  honest  huntsman  I 

Hub.  Nuvy,  how  to  get  these  gallants, there's 
the  matter. 
Y'ou  will  be  constant?  'tis  no  work  for  mc  else. 

Hemp.  Will  the  sun  shine  again? 

Hub.  The  way  to  get  'eui! 

Hemp.  Propound  it,  and  it  shall  be  done. 

Hub.  No  sleight, 
(For  they  are  devilisii  crafty,  it  concerns  *em) 
Nor  reconcilement,^**  (for  they  dare  not  trust 
Alust  do  this  trick.  [neither) 

Hemp.  By  force? 

Hub.  Ay,  that  must  do  it;, 
And  with  the  person  of  the  earl  himself:  ' 
Authority,  and  mighiy,  must  come  on  'em," 
Qr  else  in  vain:   And  ihus  I'd  have  vou  do  it. 
To-morrow  night  bo  here;  a  hundred  men 

will  bear  'cm, 
(So  he  be  there,  for  he's  both  wise  and  valiant, 
And  with  his  terror  will  strike  dead  their 
forces)  [guide. 

The  hour  be  twelve  o'clock.  Now  for  a 
To  draw  ye  without  danger  on  those  persons. 
The  wocxis  being  thick,  and  hard  to  hit,  myself, 
W^ith  some  few  with  me,  made  uptoour  pur- 
pose, [ye 
Beyond  the  wooJ,  upon  the  plain,  will  wait 
By'  I  he  great  oak.                                     [man, 

' llcmp.  I  know  it.    Keep  thy  faith,  liunts* 
And  such  a  shower  of  wealth- 

Hub.  1  warrant  ye:  ^ 

Miss  nothing  that  1  tell  yqu. 

Hemp.  No. 

Hub.  Farewell. 
You  have  your  liberty;  now  use  it  wisely, 
And  keep  your  hour.     Go  close  about  th» 
For  fear  thev  spy  you.  [wood  there. 

Hemp.  Well. 

Hub.  Aud  bring  no* noise  with  you. 
Hemp.  All  shall  be  done  to  th'  purpose. 
Farewell,  huntsman.  \_E.veunt. 


Enter  'Clause,  Hig-rn,  Pngg, 
and  Ferret. 


Ginks,  Snap, 


Clause.  Now,  what's  the  news  in  town? 

Ginks.  No  news,  but  joy.  Sir; 
Every  man  wooing  of  the  noble  merchant. 
Who  has  *'  his  hearty  commendations  to  you. 


Hub. 
Hemp.  No. 

♦•Reconcilement.]  i.e.  Pr^/mi<»</ reconcilement. 

♦7  }f^ho  has  his  hearty,  3cc.]  As  an  imperfect  sentence  se^ms  unnecessary  here,  I  suppos* 
Itas  to  be  wrong,  and  that  either  does  or  sends  was  the  otigiual.  *^         -^ 

In  a  famiJar  phrase,  perhaps,  4a#  is  not  unwarrantable. 


Seward, 
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Fer,  Yes,  this  is  news;  this  night  he's  to  be 
in?rried.  [Vandunke*s  daughter, 

GirIs.  By  th'  mass,  that*8  true;  he  marries 
The  dainty  black-ey'd  belle .♦* 

Ilig.  I  would  my  clapper 
ilung  in  his  balclrick ! '♦^  ah,  what  a  peal 

douse.  Married?  [could  I  ring? 

Oinks.  *Ti9  very  true,  Sir.     Oh,  the  pies. 
The  piping-hot  mmce-pies! 

Prigg.  Oh,  the  pltnn-pottpge ! 

llig.  For  one  leg  of  a  goose  now  would  I 
venture  a  limb,  boys: 
I  love  a  fat  goose,  as  I  love  allegiance;       [it, 
And,  iK)x  upon  the  boors,  too  weil  they  know 
And  therefore  starve  their  pouUry. 

Clause.  To  be  married 
To  Vandunke's  dauglucr? 

Hig.  Oh,  this  precious  merchant! 
What  sport  he'll  have!  But,  hark  you,  bro- 
ther Prigg, 
Shall  we  do  nothing  in  the  aforesaid  wedding? 
Xhere*s  money  to  be  got,  and  meat,  I  take  it  5 
VVhat  think  you  of  a  morris? 

Prigg.  No,  by  no  means,  [leaves  us : 

That  goes  no  further  than  the  street,  there 
Kow  we  must  think  of  spmething  that  may 

draw  us 
Into  the  bowels  of  it,  into  th'  buttery. 
Into  the  kitchen,  into  the  cellar;  something 
That  that  old  drunken  burgomaster  loves: 
What  think  you  of  a  wasscl?  ^o 

Hifi.  I  thiiik  worthily.  [and  Ferret, 

Prigg.  And  very  fit  it  shoula  be:  thou. 
And  Cinks,  to  sing  the  song;  I  for  the  struc- 
Which  is  the  bowl.  [ture, 

Hig.  Which  must  be  upsej'-English,  [of  it. 
Strong  lusty  I^ndon  beer.    Let's  think  more 

plause.  He  must  not  marry. 

♦'  Black-eyd  bell.]  This  is  sense,  but  as  dcU  is  tlie  cant  term  made  use  of  before  in  the 
play  for  a  youn':;  lass,  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson  both  think  the  same  word  was  here 
pse<l.  Seward. 

Had  either  of  the  confirmed  beggars  been  the  speaker,  perhaps  this  alteration  would  have 
been  allowable;  but  Ginks  was  not  of  that  class;  tl:e  old  copies  m^v  therefore  be  adhered  to. 

^  Baldrick.]  Buldiick,  or  lawderick,  i.  c.  hclly  from  the  old  French  word  haudrier,  a 
piece  of  dressed  leu/ her,  girdle,  or  belt,  made  of  such  leather;  and  that  comes  from  the  word 
haudroijery  to  dress  leather ^  cwri/,  or  make  belts.  Monsieur  Menage  says,  this  comes  from 
the  Italian  ba/dringus,  and  that  from  the  Latin  halleus,  from  whence  the  BaltickSeji  has  its 
name,  because  it  ^ocs  round  as  a  belt.  This  word  baudrier,  among  the  French,  sometimes 
sip;nified  a  girdle,  m  which  people  used  to  put  t,heir  money.  See  Rablais,  iii.  37*  Menag. 
Orijz;.  Franc.  Som.  Diet.  Sax.  Nicot.  Diet.  Fortescuc  Aland's  Notes  on  Fortcscue,  on  the 
Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy,  1724,  p.  62.  R. 

Perhaps  the  word  baudry  (now  baudy)  which  relates  to  matters  below  the  girdle^  was  ori- 
ginally derived  from  this  expression, 

5°  Wassel.]  JVassel,  or  wassail,  is  a  word  still  in  use  in  the  midland  counties,  and  it  signi- 
fies what  is  sometimes  called  lamb's  wool\  i.e.  roasted  apples  in  strong  beer,  with  sugar  and 
spicci  It  is  sometinies  also  used  for  general  riot,  intemperance,  or  festivity.  Ben  Jonson 
personifies  wassel  thus:  *  Enter  Wassel,  like  a  neat  sempster  and  songster,  her  page  bearing  a 
^  ^  brown  bowl,  dressed  with  ribbands  and  rosemary,  before  her.*         *       Sleevens, 

Such  an  interlude  is  plainly  proposed  in  this  place. 

5»  Do  not  start  me.j  Mr. Seward,  concurring  with  Mr. Theobald  in  opinion,  reads,  D« 
not  start,  man.  The  old  lection  seems  to  us  perfect  sense;  meaning,  *  do  not  be  alarmed  at 
•  me;'  as  v\ e  familiarly  say,  *  do  not  Jly  me,*  for  *  do  noi fly  from  me*  Goswin  says  above, 
speaking  of  his  distressful  situation.  Oh,  how  it  starts  me. 

5*  Blistered  bullions.']  Perhaps  a  cant  word  for  large  buttons,  to  the  apc'i  French  doablet. 


Enter  Hubert. 
Hub.  By  vour  leave  in  private,  [start  mc:*' 
One  word,  Sir,  with  you.    Gerrard !  do  not 
I  know  you,  and  he  knows  you,  that  be>t 
loves  you  :  f rard  ; 

Hubert  speaks  to  you,  and  you  must  be  Ger- 
The  time  invites  you  to  it. 

Ger.  Make  no  shew  then. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Sir;  and  I  ara  Gerrard. 
How  stand  affairs? 

Hub.  Fair,  if  you  dare  now  follow. 
Hempskirke  I  have  let  go,  and  these  my  causes 
I'll  tell  you  privately,  and  how  i*ve  wrought 

him  : 
And  then,  to  prove  me  honest  to  my  friends. 
Look  upon  theie  direct  ions;  you  have  seen  hU. 
Hig.  Then  will  I  speak  a  sjicech,  and  a 
brave  speech. 
In  praise  of  mercljants.    Where's  the  ape  ? 

Prigg.  Pox  take  him, 

A  gouty  bear- ward  stole  him  t'other  day ! 

Hig.  May  his  bears  worry  him !  That  ape 

had  paid  it.  fbear-ward !  / 

What  damty  tricks,   (Pox  o*  tnat  whorson 

In  his  Frencn  doublet,  with  his  blit>tcr*d  bul- 

lions,5* 
In  a  long  stock  ty'd  un !  Oh,  how  daintily 
Would  ihave  made  him  wait,  and  change  a 

trencher. 
Carry  a  cup  of  wine  I  Ten  thousand  stinks 
Wj^it  on  thy  mangy  hide,  thou  lousy  bear- 
ward!  p^y''^*** 

Ger.  'Tis  passing  well ;  I  both  befievc  and 
And  will  be  ready.    Keep  you  here  the  mean 

while,  [y^"- 

And  keep  this  in;  I  must  awhile  forsake 
Upon  mine  anger,  no  man  stir  this  two  hours. 

Hig.  Not  to  the  wedding,  Sir? 
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Ger.  Not  any  whither,      [want  meat  too ; 

Mig-  The  wedding  must  be  seen.  Sir:  we 
We're  horrible  out  of  meat. 

Prisg.  Shall  ithes|)oken. 
Fat  ca|.ons  shak'cf'ihcir  tails  at's  in  defiance? 
And  tcirkey  tombs^s^*  such  honourable  monu- 
ments, [envy. 
Shall  pigs.  Sir,  that  the  parson's  self  would 
And  dainty  ducks 

6>r.  Not  a  word  more;  obey  mcl 

[£".17/  Gcr. 

Wg.  Why  then,  comci  doleful  death !  This 
And,  bv  this  hand^ fis  flat  tyranny; 

J  Jig.  ril  CO  sleep  upon't.  [Riif  Ilig. 

Pn^p^.  Nay,  an  there  be  a  wedding,  and 
we  wantmg, 
l^arewcU,  our  happy  days! — We  do  obey,  Sir. 

[Edeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  I  wo  i/otwg  Merchants, 

1  Mcr.  Well  met.  Sir  5  you  are  for  this 
lusty  wedding? 

2  Mcr.  J  am  so;  so  are  you,  I  take  it. 

1  Mer,  Yes;  [vice. 
And  it  much  glads  me,  that  to  do  him  ser- 
\Vho  is  the  honour  of  our  trade,  and  lustre. 
We  meet  thus  happily. 

2  Mer.  He's  a  noble  fellow. 

And  well  becomes  a  bride  of  such  a  beauty. 
1  Mer.  She's  passing  fair  indeed.    Long 

may  their  loves  [ness  ! 

Continue  like  their  youths,  in  spring  of  sweet- 
All  the  younp  merchants  will  be  here,  no 

doubt  on  t; 
For  he  that  comes  not  to  attend  this  weddin<»-, 
The  curse  of  a  most  blind  one  foil  u|X)n  him, 
A  loud  wife,  and  alazy!  Here's  Vanlock. 

Enter  Vanlock  and  Frances. 

Vanl.  Well  overtaken,  gentlemen:    Save 
you ! 

1  Mcr.  The  same  to  you.  Sir.    Save  you, 
fair  mistress  Frances!  [blusii'too. 

I  wonld  this  ha[)py  night  might  make  you 
Vanl.  She  dreams  apace. 
Etan.  Thai's  but  a  drowsy  fortune. 

2  Mer.  Nay,  take  us  with  ye  looj  we  come 
to  that  erid : 

I'm  sure  ye  are  for  the  wedding. 

Vanl.  H ami  and  heart,. man;  [trlpt  it 

And  what  their  feet  can  do;  I  could  have 
Before  this  whorson  gout. 

Enter  Gcrrard, 

Gcr.  Bless  ye,  masters ! 

Vanl.  Clause!  how  now.  Clause?  thou  art 
come  to  see  thy  master 
(And  a  pood  master  he  is  to  all  poor  people) 
III  ail  his  joy;  'lis  honestly  done  of  thee.  | 

5^  Turkey  tomhs.]  i.  e.  Turkey  pies. 


Ger.  Long  may  he  live.  Sir!  but  my  busi- 
ness now  is 
If  you  would  please  to  do  it,  and  to  him  too. 

Enter  Gostviiii 
Vanl.  He's  here  himself. 
Gos.  Stand  at  the  door,  my  friends? 
I   pra^  walk  in.      Welcome,   fair   mistresf 
Trances!  '  n^^j 

^^^-^TY^}  ^^e  house  affords;  there's  a  youn- 

VV  ill  bid  you  welcome.  ° 

Vanl.  We  joy  your  happiness !      [Exeunt. 

Mancnt  Gcrrard  and  Gosicin. 

Gos.  I  hope  ic  will  be  so.     Clause,  nobly 
welcoir.e!  rj^jj 

My  honest,  my  best  friend,  T  have  been  car*. 
lo  see  thy  monies • 

Gcr.  Sir,  that  brought  not  me; 
DcM'ou  know  this  ring  again? 

Gos.  Thou  hadst  it  of  me. 

Gcr,  And  do  ydu  well  remember  yet  the 
boon  you  p^ve  me^ 
Upon  return  of  this? 

Gos.  Yes,  and  I  grant  it,  [do  ir. 

Be  It  what  It  will :  Ask  what  thou  canst,  lU 
VV  ithin  my  pow'r. 

orr.  You  are  not  married  yet? 

^'•^"^'u     T    u  n      ,  rdislurbyou; 

Oct.  haith,   I  shall  ask  you  that  that  wiU 
But  1  must  put  you  to  your  promise. 

Gos.  Do. 
And  if  1  faint  and  flinch  in't — ^ 

Ger.  \Yell  said,  master!  [be. 

And  yet  it  grieves  me  too;  And  yet  it  must- 
Gos.  Prithee,  distrust  me  not. 
Gcr.  You  must  not  marrv  ! 
That's  part  o'  th'  i>ow'r  you 'gave  me;  whichy 

to  make  up, 
You  must  presently  dt-part,  and  follow  me.   . 
Gls.  Not  marry,  Clause? 
Gcr.  Not,  if  you  keep  vour  promise. 
And  give  me  pow'r  to  a/k. 

Gos.  Prithee,  think  better: 
I  will  (;}>ey,  by  Ileavii. 

Gcr.  I've  tHcugrht  the  best,  Sir.    [honesty? 

Gos.  (live  me  thy  reason ;  dost  thou  fear  her 

k    Gcr.  Chaste  as  the  ice,   for  any  thing   I 

know.  Sir.         [then?  to  what  purpose ? 

Gos.    Why   shoulclst   ihpu   light  on   that 

Gcr.  I  mu:3t  not  now  discover. 

G05.  Must  not  marry?  [pawn'df 

Shall  1  break  now,  when  my  poor  heart  is 

When  all  the  preparation 

Gcr.  Now,  or  nevef. 

Gos.  Come,  'tis  not  that  thoa  Ivouldst; 
tho:i  dost  but  fri-ht  me.  [you. 

Gcr.  Uj;on  my  soul  it  is^  Sir;  and  I  bind 
Cos.  Clause,  canst  thou  be  so  cruel? 
Gcr.  You  m^y  break,  Sir; 
But  never  more  in  my  thou-hts  appear  honest* 
Gos.  Didst  ever  see  her? 
Ger.  No. 

Seward, 
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Goi.  She**  such  a  tliinpc ;  [r<^r» 

Oh,  Clause,  she's  sucli  a  wo.'.Jcr !  such  a  inir- 
For  beauty,  and  fair  virtue^  Europe  has  not ! 
Why  htist  thou  made  nie  happy  to  undo  me? 
But  look  upon  her ;  then  if  thy  heart  relent  not, 
I'll  quit  her  prcsfiilly.     Who  waits  there? 

Ser,  [wit/iin.']  Sir!  [company. 

Gos.  nid  my  fair  love  come  hither,  and  the 
Prithee,  be  good  unto  mc  ;  take  a  man's  heart. 
And  look  u|)on  her  truly ;  take  a  friend's  heart, 
And  feel  what  misery  must  follow  this! 

Ger.  Take  you  a  noble  heart,   and  keep 
your  promise : 
I  forsook  all  1  had,  to  nuke  you  happy. 

\Enter  Gcrlruue,  Vandunkcy  and  the  Metchants. 

Can  that  thing,  call'd  a  woman,  stop  your 
goodness?  [tliOu  wilt  now; 

Gos.  l^ok,  there  she  is;  deal  with  me  as 
Didsi  ever  sec  a  fairer? 

Get.  She's  most  goodly. 

Gos.  Pray  you  stand  siill. 

Gert,  What  ails  my  love  ? 

(ios.  Didst  thou  ever. 
By  the  fair  light  of  Heav'n,  behold  a  sweeter? 
Oh,  that  thou  kncw'st  but  lore,  or  ever  felt 

him! 
Look  well,  look  narrowly  upon  her  beautiesi 

1  McT.  Sure  h*  has  t»ome  strangle  design  in 
hand,  he  starts  so.  [his  pleasure. 

£  Mcr,  This  beggar  has  a  strong  p<jw'r  o'er 

Gos.  View  all  her  body. 

Ger.  *Tis  Aact  and  excellent         [''g^^'y? 

Gos.  Is  she  a  thing  then  to  be  lost  thus 
Her  mind  is  ten  times  sweeter,  ten  times 

nobler ; 
And  but  to  hear  her  speak  a  Paradise; 
And  such  a  love  she  bears  to  me,  a  chaste  love, 
A  virtuous,  fair,  and  fruitful  love!  *Tis  now 

too 
I'm  ready  to  enjoy  it;  the  priest  ready,  Clauie, 


To  say  the  holy  wonls  shall  make  ns  happy. 
This  IS  a  cruelty  beyond  man's  studv  ! 
All  these  are  ready,  all  our  joys  are  ready. 
And  all  the  exj)eclation  of  our  friends  : 
*Twill  l>e  her  death  to  do  it. 

Ger.  Let  her  die  then  I 

Gos.  Thou  canst  not;  'tis  impossible! 

GtTi  It  must  be.  [by  Hcav'n,  Clause, 

Gos,  'Twill  kill  me  too,  'twill  murder  rael 

ril  give  thee  half  1  have  I  Come,  then  shall 

save  me !  [no  longer) 

Ger.  Then  yon  vaw^l  go  with  mc  (I  can  sr.iy 
If  you  be  trde  and  noble.  [iiu:/. 

Gos.  Hard  hearr,  I'll  follow! 
Pray  ye  all  go  in  again,  and  pray  be  rocrrv: 
I  have  a  weighty  business  (give  uiy  ckwk 
tliere!) 

(iLnter  servant,  with  a  cloak.) 

C-onccms  my  life  and  s«ate  (make  no  enquirv^ 
This  present  hour  befall'n  mc:    With   lUr 

soonest 

1  shall  be  here  again.    Nav,  pray  go  in.  Sir, 

And  take  them  with  you;  *tis  but  a  ni^ht  lust, 

gentlemen.        •  [meat  yet, 

Vand.  Come,  come  in;  we'll  not  lt>se'ouf 

Nor  our  good  mirth;    he  cannot  stay  lonj^ 

from  her, 
I'm  sure  of  that.   [Exit  with  Merchants,  i^c. 

Gos.  I  will  not  stay,  beliew.  Sir. 
Gertrude,  a  word  with  you. 

Ger.  \yhy  is  this  stop,  Sir?         [kii«  ther, 

Gos.  I  have  no  more  time  left  me,  hut  lo 

And  tell  thee  this^  I'm  ever  thine  I  FareweU, 

wench !  C-^'^^* 

Gert.  And  is  that  all  your  ccremonv?  Is 

this  a  wedding?  [ifiing? 

Arc  all  my  hopes  and  prayers  tam'a  to  no- 

W^ell,  I  wdl  say  no  more,  nor  sigh,  nor  »r- 

row; 
'Till  to  thy  face  1  prove  thee  false.     Ah  me! 

[Exit, 


ACT    V, 


SCENE  L 

'Enitr  Gertrude,  and  a  Boot. 


Cerl.l  EAl),  if  thou  think'st  we're  fight. 

•*-'     Why  dost  thou  make 
These  often  stands?  Thpn  saidst  thou  knew'st 
the  way.  ['twere  homeward ! 

Boor.  Fear  nothing;  I  do  know  it.  'Would 
Gert.  Wrought  from  me  by  a  beggar?  at 
the  time  [lore. 

That  most  should  tie  him  ?  'Tis  some  other 
That  hath  a  more  command  on  his  affections. 
And  he  that  fetch'd  him  a  disguised  agent. 
Not  what  he  personated ;  for  his  fashion 
Was  more  familiar  with    hioi,    and  more 
pow'rfyl. 


Than  one  that  ask'd  an  alms :  I  must  find  out 
One^  if  not  both.     Kind  darkness,    be  my 

shioud. 
And  cover  love's  too-curioiis  search  in  me; 
For  yet.  Suspicion,  I  would  not  name  tlice! 

Boor,  M  iatress,  it  grows  somewhat  preitt 

Gert.  Wliut  then  ?  [and  dark. 

Boor.  Nay,  nothing.     Do  not  think  I  am 
afraid, 
Although  perhaps  you  are. 

Gert.  I  am  not :  Forward  I 

Boor.  Sure,  but  you  are.    Give  me  your 

hand ;  fear  nothing.  [ward ! 

There's  one  leg  in  the  wood ;  do  not  pull  back- 

W^hat  a  sweat  one  on's  are  in ;  you  or  1 1 

Pray  God  it  do  not  prove  Uw  plague ;  yei  sure 
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It  has  infected  me;  for  I  sweat  too;       [y<Hi. 
It  runs  oat  at  my  knees :  Feel,  feel,  1  pray 

Ceri.  What  aiU  the  fellow? 

Boor,  Hark,  hark,  I  beseech  you : 
Do  you  hear  nothing? 

Geri,  No. 

Boor.  List!  a  wild  hog;  [of*em! 

He  shunts!  now  'tis  a  bear;  this  wood  is  full 
And  now  a  wolf,  misttress;  a  wolf,  a  ivolf! 
It  is  the  howling  of  a  wolf. 

Gert.  The  braying  of  an  ass,  is  it  not? 

Boor,  Oh,  now  one  has  me! 
Oh,  my  left  ham!  Farewell! 

Gcrf,  Look  to  your  shanks, 
Your  breech  is  safe  enough ;  the  wolfs  a  fern- 
brake,  [in  it! 

Boor,  But  see,  see,  see !  there  is  a  serpent 
T  has  eyes  as  broad  as  platters;  it  spits  fire ! 
Now  it  creeps  tow*rds  us;  help  me  to  say  my 
prayers!  [stopt; 

T  hath  swallow'd  me  almost;  my  breath  is 
I  cannot  sneak !  Do  I  s|)eak,  mistress?  tell  me. 

Gert,    Why,  thou  strange  timorous  sot, 
canst  thou  perceive 
Any  thing  i*  th'  bush  but  a  poor  gjow-worm  ? 

Boor,  It  may  be  *tis  but  aglow-worm  now; 
but  'twill 
Grow  to  a  fire-drake  presently. 

Gert,  Come  thou  from  it!  [teous, 

I  have  a  precious  guide  of  you,  and  a  cour- 

That  gives  nie  leave  to  lead  myself  the  way 

thus.  [Holla, 

Boor.  It  thunders;  vou  hear  that  now  ? 

Gert,  I  hear  one  holla. 

Boor.  'Tis  thunder,  thunder!  See,  a  flash 
of  lightning!  '[off; 

Are  you  not  blasted,  mistress  ?  Pull  your  mask 
T  has  play'd  the  barber  with  me  here:  I 
have  lost  [shaven ; 

My  beard,  my  beard !  Pray  God  you  be  not 
Twill  spoil  your  marriage,  mistress, 

Gert.  What  strange  wonders 
Fear  fancies  in  a  covrard! 

Boor.  Now  the  earth  opens! 

Gert,  Prithee  hold  thy  peace. 

Boor.  Will  you  on  then? 

Gert,  Both  love  and  jealousy  have  made 
roe  bold : 
Where  my  fate  leads  me,  I  must  go.    [£lrf /. 

Boar,  God  be  with  ^ou  then{ 

Enter  Wolfort,  Hempskirke,  and  attendants. 

Hemp,  It  was  the  fellow  sure^  he  that 
should  guide  me. 
The  huntsman,  that  did  holla  us. 

Wol.  Best  make  a  sund» 
And  listen  to  his  next     Ha ! 

/Tipmp.  Who  goes  there? 

Boor,  Mistress,  t  an^  taken. 

Hemp,  Mistress?  Look  forth,  soldiers!         | 


FToi.  What  are  you,  sirrah? 
Boor.  Truly,  all  is  left  [!  ody. 

Of  a  poor  boor,  by  day*light;  by  night,  no- 
You  misht  have  spar*d  your  drum,  and  guns, 

and  pikes  too. 
For  I  am  none  that  will  stand  out,  Sir,  I. 
You  may  take  me  in  with  a  walking-stick, 
Ev*n  when  you  please,  and  hold  me  with  a 
pack-thread." 
Hemp.  What  woman  was' t  you  call'd  to? 
Boor.  Woman !  None,  Sir. 
HoL  None!  Di.l  you  not  name  mistress? 
Boor,  Yes,  but  she's 
No  woman  yeti  She  should  have  been  this 

night. 
But  that  a  beggar  stole  away  her  bridegroom. 
Whom  we  were  going  to  make  hue  and  cry 

after. 
I  tell  ^ou  true.  Sir;  she  should  ha*  been  mart 

ried  to-day. 
And  was  the  bride  and  all;    but  in  came 
Clause,  [win 

The  old  lame  beggar,-  and  whips  up  Mr.  Gos- 
Under  his  arn^,  away  with  him;  ds  a  kite. 
Or  an  old  fox,  would  swoop  away  a  godling. 
Hemp,  'Tis  she,  'tis  she,  'tis  sne!  Niece! 

Rerenter  Gertrude, 

,Gert.Usil 

Hemp.  She,  Sir ; 
This  was  a  noble  entrance  to  your  fortune. 
That,  being  on  the  point  thus  to  be  married. 
Upon  her  venture  here,  you  should  surprise 
Her.  [fate 

H'ol.  I  begin,  Hempskirke,  to  believe  my 
Works  to  my  ends. 

Hemp.  Yes,  Sir;  and  this  adds  trust 
Unto  the  fi'Ilow  opr  guide,  who  assuc'd  mp 
Florez  [did 

Liv'd  in  some  merchant's  shape,  as  Gerrard 
In  the  old  beggar's,  and  that  he  would  use 
Him  for  the  train  to  call  the  other  forth; 
All  which  we  find  is  done.    [Holla  again.'] 
That's  he  again. 

JVbl.  Good  we  sent  out  to  meet  him, 

Hemp,  Here's  the  oak. 

Gert.  Oh,  I  ana  miserably  lost,  thus  fall'n 
Into  my  uncle's  hands  from  all  my  hopes  I 
Can  I  not  think  away  myself  and  die? 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Hubert,  Hi^gen,  Prigg,  Ferrety  Snap^ 
and  Gtnks,  like  boors. 

Hub.  I  like  your  habits  well;  they're  safe; 
stand  close.  [)Ul 

Hi^.  But  what's  the  action  we  are  for  new, 
Robbmg  ^  ripier '+  of  his  fish  ? 

Prigg.  Oi*  taking 
A  poulterer  prisoner,  without  ransom,  bullies? 

Hig,  Qr  cutting  off  a  convoy  of  butter? 


'♦  Robbing  a  ripper  of  his  fsh.']  Ripper,  properly  ripier,  from  the  Latin  ripa,  is  a  f^ord 
ftill  used  in  the  northern  counties,  and  signifies  a  kind  of  travelling  fishnjonger,  who  carriei 
fish  from  the  coast,  to  sell  iu  the  inland  parti. 
Vol.  I.  UT 
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Fer,  Or  surprising  a  boor  s  ken,  for  grunt' 
ing-^beatsf^^ 

f^S'  O*"  cackling'CkeatsT 

Hig.  Or  Margety^pratertj  rogers. 
And  iibt  o*  tK  buttery? 

Prigg.  Oh,  I  coold  drive  a  regiment 
Of  geese  afore  me,  such  a  night  as  this. 
Ten  leagues,  with  my  hat  and  staff,  and  not 

a  hiss 
Heard^  nor  a  wing  of  my  troops  disorderM. 

Hif.  Tell  us. 
If  it  oe  fnilling  of  a  lag  of  duds. 
The  fetchin^-ofF  a  buck  of  clothes,  or  so? 
We  are  horribly  out  of  linen.** 

Hub,  No  such  matter. 

Hig,  Let  me  alone  for  any  farmer's  dog, 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  the  cheese-loft  ^  'tis  but 

And  he's  a  silencM  mastiff,  during  pleasure. 
Huh,  'Would  it  would  please  you  to  be 
Hig.  Mum.  [sileot. 

Enter  fFQlfort,  Hempskirke,  Gertrude, 
Boar,  fstc, 

Wol  Who's  there? 

Hub,  A  friend  y  the  huntsman. 

Hemp,  Oh, 'tis  he. 

Hub,  I  have  kept  touchy  Sir,    Which  is 
th'  eari  of  these? 
Will  he  know  a  man  now  ? 

Hemp.  This,  my  lord,  's  the  friend 
Hath  undertook  the  service. 

Hub.  I  ft  be  worth 
His  lordships  thanks,  anon,  when *tis done, 
Lording,  I'll  look  for't.    A  rude  woodman ! 
I  know  how  to  pitch  my  toils,  drive  in  my 

ramc} 
And  x  have  don't;  both  Florez  and  his  father 
Old  Gerrard,  with  lord  Arnold  of  Benthuiscn, 
Costin,  and  Jaculin,  young  Florea'  sister: 
1  have  'em  alL 

.   Wol,  Thou  speak'st  too  much,  too  haj)|)y, 
"To  carry  faith  with  it. 

Hub.  I  can  bring  you 
Where  you  shall  see,  and  find  *em. 

Wol,  We  will  double  [thee. 

Whatever  Hempskirke  then  hath  promis'd 

Hub.  And  I'll  deserve  it  Ueble.     What 

horse  ha*  you? 
Wol,  A  hundred. 

Hub:  That's  well :  Ready  to  take 
Upon  surprize  of  'em  ? 

Hemp.  Yes. 


Hub.  Divide  then 
Your  fbrce  into  five  squadrons;  for  th«re  are 
So  many  out-lets,  ways  through  the  wood. 
That  issue  fipom  the  pUce  where  tb^  aie 

lodg'd: 
Five  several  ways ;  of  all  which  passage* 
We  must  possess  ourselves,  to  round  *em  in ; 
For  by  one  startins-hole  they'll  all  escape  else. 
I,  and  four  boors  nere  to  me,  will  be  ^ides : 
The  sQuadron  where  you  are  myself  wiU  lead ; 
And  tnat  they  may  be  more  secure,  I'll  use 
My  wonted  whoops  and  hollas,  as  I  were 
A-nuntingfor  *em;  which  wiH  oiake  ihcm 

rest 
Careless  of  any  noise,  and  be  a  direction 
To  th'  other  guides  how  weapproaoh  *eai  still. 

Wol,  'Tis  onler'd  well,  and  relishcth  the 
soldier. 
Make  the  division,  Hempskirke.    You  aie 

my  charge. 
Fair  one;  ril  look  to  you. 

Boor,  Shall  nobody  need 
To  look  to  me.    1*11  look  unto  mytelf. 

Hub,  *Tis  but  this,  remember. 

Hig,  Say,  ^tis  done,  boy  I  \ExeumU 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Gerrard  and  Fhrei. 

Ger,  By  this  time.  Sir,  I  hope  you  want  na 
reasons 
Why  I  broke  off  your  marriage;  for  thoc^  I 
Should  as  a  subject  study  you  my  prince 
In  thin^  indifferent,  it  wiU  not  therefore 
Discredit  you  to  acknowledge  me  your  &ther. 
By  heark'ning  to  my  necessary  counsels. 

Flo,  Acknowledge  you  my  utber  ?  Sir,  I  do ; 
And  may  impiety,  conspiring  with 
My  other  sins,  sink  me,  and  suddenly. 
When  I  for^  to  pay  you  a  son's  duty 
In  my  obedience,  and  that'^  help'd  forth 
With  all  the  cheerfulness—-** 

Ger.  I  pray  you  rise ;  [in  yoa. 

And  may  those  pow'rs  that  see  and  Rwe  this 
Reward  you  for  it!  Taught  by  your  example, 
Having  receiv'd  the  rights  due  to  a  fiither» 
1  tender  you  th*  allegiance  of  a  subfect; 
Which  as  my  prince  accept  of. 

Flo,  Kneel  to  me  ?  >^  [vallies 

May  mountains  first  fall  down  beneath  their 
Ani  fire  no  more  mount  upwards^  when  I 

suffer 
An  act  in  nature  so  prepoaterous! 


.^  s 4  Cran^tW-cA^a/f.]  Former  editions.    Corrected  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Seward.- 

5'  Buck  of  clothes,  &c.]  A  parcel  of  clothes  washed  or  to  be  washed.  Sec  Shakespeare's 
Mernr  Wives  of  Windsor. 

5^  And  that  help'd  forth.]  To  kelp  forth  obedience  with  cheerfulness,  seems  a  stiff  ezpres* 
sion ;  I  have  substituted  the  natural  word,  and  added  a  monosyllable  that  it  necessary  to  the 
measure,  and  believe  that  in  both  I  have  restored  the  original.  Seward, 

Tne  old  reading  is  sense,  and  the  measure  not  unusually  defective;  reading  obedience,  at 
length,  not  at  all  so.    HeWd  forth  is  more  p(»etical  than  held  forth, 

*'  Kneel  to  me,  Htc,']  In  King  and  No  King  is  a  pas!«age  similar  to  this.  The  reader  will 
find  it  paralleled  to  one  in  Shakespeare's  Coriolaiius,  vol.  i.  of  this  work.  «. 
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I  most  o'nrcoine  in  this,  in  all  things  else 
The  vietoiy  he  yours.    Could  you  here  read 

me, 
Y<Hi  should  perceive  how  all  my  faculties 
Triumph  in  mf  blest  fate,  to  be  found  yours: 
t  am  your  son,  your  son.  Sir !  And  am  prouder 
To  be  so,  to  the  father  to  sueh  goodness> 
(Which  Heav*n  be  pleas'd  1  may  inherit  from 

you!) 
Than  I  shall  ever  of  those  specious  titles 
That  plead  for  my  succession  in  the  earldom 
(Did  I  possess  it  now)  left  by  my  mother. 

Ger.  I  do  believe  it:  But 

Fio.  Oh,  my  lovM  father. 
Before  I  knew  you  were  so,  by  instinct. 
Nature  had  taught  me  to  look  on  youf  wants. 
Not  as  a  stranger*s:  And,  I  know  not  how, 
What  you  caird  charity,  I  thought  the  pay- 
ment [for : 
Of  some  religious  debt  Nature  stood  bound 
And  last  of  all,  when  your  magnificent  bounty. 
In  my  low  ebb  of  fortune,  had  brought  in 
A  fkxxl  of  blessings,  though  my  threat*niug 

%vantS| 
And  fear  of  their  effects,  still  kept  me  stupid, 
I  soon  found  out  it  was  no  common  pity 
That  l<^  you  to  it. 

<?£r.  Think  of  this  hereafter^ 
VVhen  we  with  joy  may  call  it  to  remem- 
brance 5  [now. 
There  will  be  a  time,  more  opportune  than 
To  end  your  story  with  all  circumstances. 
I  add  this  only :  When  we  fled  from  Wolfort, 
I  sent  you  into  England,  and  there  placed  you 
With  a  brave  Flandei^  merchant,  call'd  rich 

Goswin» 
A  man  supplied  by  ttie  unto  that  purpose> 
As  bound  by  oath'  nevefc*  to  discover  you ; 
Who  dying,  left  his  name  and  wealth  unto 

you. 
As  his  reputed  son,  and  yet  received  so. 
But  now,  as  Florez,  and  a  prince,  reracmbefi 
The  country*s  and  the  sulject^s  general  good, 
Must  challense  the  first  part  in  your  aflcction ; 
The  fair  maid,  whom  you  chose  to  be  your 

•  wife  J 
Being  so  far  beneath  you»  that  yovir  love 
Must  grant  she^s  not  your  equal. 

Flo,  I  n  descent. 
Or  borrow'd  glories  from  dead  ancestors  t 
^  But  for  her  Deaut3r,  chastity,  and  all  virtues 
Ever  remember'd  in  the  best  of  women, 
A  monarch  mieht  receive  from  her,  not  give, 
Tho'  she  were  his  crown's  purchase :  In  tliis 

only 
Be  an  indulgent  father ;  in  all  elst 
Use  your  aumority. 

Enter  Ilulert,  Hetnpskirke,  fPol/ort,  Ger- 
irude,  and  Soldiers* 

ffkb.  Sir*  here  be  two  of  *em,  [have 

The  fiuher  and  the  ton;  the  rest  you  shall 
As  fast  as  I  can  rouze  them. 

Cer.  Wlio's  this?  Wolfort? 


fFoL  Ay,  clrlpple;  Jrour  feign'd  crutches 
"will  not  help  you. 
Nor  patchM  disguise,  thai  hath  so  long  con- 
cealMyou;  [rard. 

Its  now  no  halting:  I  must  here  find  Ger- 
And  in  this  merchant's  habitonc Call'd  Florez, 
Who  would  be  an  earL 

Ger.  And  is,  wert  thou  a  subject 

Flo.  Ts  this  that  traitor  Wolfort? 

fFoL  Yes  J  but  you 
Are  they  that  are  betra/d.    Hempskirkel 

Gert,  My  Goswin  [rtess, 

Tum*d  prince?  Oh,  I  am  poorer  by  this  greatZ 
Than  all  mv  former  jealousies  or  misfortunes. 

Flo.  Gertrude!  [her: 

ff^ol.  Stay,  Sir ;  you  were  to-day  too  near 
You  must  no  more  aim  at  those  easy  accesses, 
'Less  you  can  do't  in  air,  without  a  head; 
Whicn  shall  be  suddenly  try'd. 

Gert.  Oh,  take  my  heart  first; 
And,  since  I  cannot  hope  now  to  enjoy  him*- 
Let  me  but  fall  a  part  of  hi;?  glad  ransom. 

fVol.  You  know  not  your  own  value  that 
entreat 

Get.  So  proud  a  fiend  as  Wolfort! 

Wol.  For  so  lost 
A  thing  as  Florez. 

Flo.  And  that  would  be  so, 
ftather  than  she  should  stoop  again  to  thee  1 
There  is  no  death,  hut's  sweeter  than  aU  life^ 
When  Wolfort  Is  to  give  It.    Oh,  my  Ger- 
trude, 
It  is  hot  thatj  rtor  princedom,  that  t  go  from ; 
It  is  from  thee!  that  loss  idcludeth  all. 

f^ol.  .\y,  If  my  yoUng  prince  knew  his  loss, 
he*d  say  so ;  [him. 

Which,  that  he  yet  may  chew  on,  I  will  tell 
This  is  no  Gertrude,  nor  no  Hempskirke's 
niece,  [Bertha  1 

Nor  Vandunke's  daughter :  This  is  Bertha^ 
The  heir  of  Brabant,  she  that  caus*d  iht  War, 
Whom  I  did  steal,  during  my  treaty  there. 
In  your  minority,  to  raise  myself: 
I  then  foreseeing  'twould  beget  a  quarrel; — 
That,  a  necessity  of  my  employment; — 
The  same  enipfoymcnt,  make  me  master  of 

strength  ;^^ 
That  strength,  the  lord  of  Flanders;  so  of 
Brabant,  [Sir, 

By  marrying  her:  Which  had  not  been  todo^ 
She  come  of  years,  but  that  the  expectation, 
First,  of  her  father's  death,  retarded  it; 
And    since,    the   standing -out  of  Bruges; 
where  [lost* 

Hempskirke  had  hid  her,-  till  she  was  fi^r 
But,  Sir,  we  have  recovered  her:  YourmeTT;^ 
chantship  [toms. 

May  break  j  tor  this  was  one  ot  your  best  bot- 
I  think. 

Ger.  Insolent  devil ! 

Enter  Hubert,  ijbith  Jathilin,  Ginks, 
and  Costin. 

Wol.  Who  are  these,  Hempskirke? 
Hemp.  More,  more.  Sir. 
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BtGGARS'  BUSH. 


[Act  8.  Sc.: 


Flo.  HoW  they  triumph  in  th^ir  treachiay ! 
Hemp,  l^rd  Arnold  of  Benthuisen,  this 
lord  Costin, 
This  Jaculin,  the  sister  unto  Florpz. 

ft^ol.  All  found?  Why,  here's  brave  game  j 
this  was  sport-royal. 
And  puts  me  in  thought  of  a  new  kind  of 
death  for  *em*  [rez*  fall ; 

Huntsman,  Jour  h6m!  First,  wind  me  Flo- 
Next,  Gerrard*8 ;  then,  his  daughter  Jaculin's. 
Those  rascals^  they  shall  die  without  their 
rites  :^^  [take 

Hang  *em,  Hempsklrke,  on  these  trees.     I'll 
Th*  assay  5'  of  these  myself. 
Hub,  Not  here,  my  lord ; 
I^t  'em  be  broken  u])  upon  a  seafibid ; 
^Twill  shew  the  better  when  their  arbour*8 
made; 
Ger.  Wretch  I  drt  th6u  not  content  thou 
hast  betray'd  us. 
But  mock* St  us  too? 

Ginks.  False  Hubert,  this  is  monstrous! 
TFoL  Hubert? 
Hemp.  Who?  this? 
Ger.  Yes,  thb  is  Hubert,  Wolfort; 
I  hope  li*  has  help  d  himself  to  a  tree. 

ATo/.  The  first,  [Sir: 

The  first  of  any,  aild  most  glad  I  have  you, 
1  let  you  go  before,  but  for  a  train. 
iVt  vou  have  done  this  service? 
Hub,  As  your  huntsman;'*^ 

But  now  as  Hubert  (save  yourselves)  T  will 

The  Wolfs  afoot!  Let  slip!  kill,  kill,  kill, 
kill! 

Enter,  with  a  drum,  Vandunke,  Merchants^ 
Iliggen,  Prigg,  Ferret,  and  Snap. 

Wol  Betray'd?  [man. 

Hub.  No,  butwellcatch'd;  and  Ithehunts- 
Vdnd.  How  do  you,  Wolfort?  Kascal!  good 
knave  Wolfort! 
I  speak  it  now  without  the  rose !  and  Hemps- 
kirke,  [this  lacjy 

Rogue  Hempskirke!  you  that  hare  no  niece: 
Was  stol'n  by  you,  and  ta'en  by  you,  and  now 
Rcsign'd  by  me  to  the  right  owner  here. 
Take  her,  my  prince! 

Flo,  Can  this  be  |)ossible?  [love! 

Welcome,  my  love,   my  sweet,  ray  wonhy 

land.  L  ha  giv'n  yon  her  twice j  now  keep 

her  better :  And  thank 

Lord  Hubert,  that  came  to  me  in  Gerrard's 

name,  [march 

And  got  me  out,  with  my  brave  boys,  to 


Like  Csesar,  when  he  bred  his  Commeiltariesi 
So  I,-  to  breed  my  chronicle,  came  forth 
Caesar  Vandunke,  ©*  vent,  vidi,  vici ! 
Give  me  my  bottle,  and  set  down  the  drum. 
You  had  your  tricks.  Sir,  had  yom?  we  ha' 

Cricks  tool 
You  stole  the  lady ! 

Hig,  And  we  led  your  squadrons. 
Where  they  ha*  scratch'd  their  legs  a  little, 

with  brambles. 
If  not  their  faces. 

Prigg.  Yes,  and  i^n  their  h^ads 
Against  trees. 


Hi^,  'Tis  captain  Priffi,  Sir! 
Priftg.  And  colonel  Hjk 


Pngg.  And  colonel  Hi^gen ! 

Hig.yVc  have  filPd  a  pit  with  your  people, 
•ome  with  legs. 
Some  with  arms  broken,  and  a  neck  or  two 
I  think  be  loose. 

Ptigg.  The  rest  too,  fhat  escap'd, 
Are  not  yet  out  o'  th*^  briafs. 

Hig   And  your  horses.  Sir, 
Are  well  set  up  in  Bfuges  all  by  this  time. 
You  look  as  you  were  not  well.  Sir,  and 

would  be 
Shortly  let  block!  I  Do  you  want  a  scarf? 

Fand.  A  halter!  [Hubertl 

Ger.  *Twas  likeyOurself,  honesty  and  noble 
Canst  thou  behold  these  mirrors  all  together. 
Of  thy  long,  false,  and  bloody  usurpation. 
Thy  tyrannous  proscfJptiOn.and  fresh  treason; 
And  not  so  see  thyself,  as  to  fall  down. 
And  sinking  foree  a  gfave,  with  thine  own 

guilt. 
As  deed  as  hell,  to  cover  tlice  and  it? 

Wol.  No,  J  can  stand,  and  praise  the  toils 
fhat  tOuk  mcj 
And  laughing  in  them  die:  They  were  brare 
snares !  [p*"* 

Flo.  'Twere  truer  valour,  if  thou  durst  rc- 
The  wronffs  th'  hast  done,  and  live. 

H'oL  Vvho?  I  repent,  [pia^. 

And  say  I'm  sorr>'?  Yes,  'tis  the  foots  uia- 
And  not  for  Wolfort. 

Fand.  W^olfort,  thouVt  a  devil. 
And  s|)eak*8t  his  language.    Oh,  that  T  had 
my  longing!  [him. 

Under  this  row  of  trees  now  would  1  hang 

Flo.  No,  let  him  live  until  he  can  repent^ 
But  l>anish'd  from  our  state;  that  is  tliy  doom. 

Fund.  Then  hang  his  worthy  captaia  her^ 
this  Hempskirke, 
For  profit  of  tli'  example. 

Fio.  No ;  let  him 


58  Their  rights.]  The  false  spelling  of  this  word  would  not  have  deserted  a  note,  had  not 
it  given  a  sense  totally  iliffcrent  from  the  true  one;  viz.  That  the  two  lords  were  to  die  wHh- 
out  bfiiig  iirst  put  in  i>os8ession  of  their  rights  or  lordships.  It  only  means  here,  that  tbey 
fhonid  he  han-^ed  without  the  honour  of  any  rite  or  ceremony.  Seward. 

*»  7  A'  assay.]  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  among  other  explanations  of  this  woid« 
givf's  atlavk^  tiouhle ;  in  the  latter  of  which  senses  it  seems  to  be  usea  here. 

^^  -V*  2/our  huntsman? 

hut  ttow  (is  Hubert;  save  yourselves,  I  will. 

The  Hclfs  q/'oot,  let  slip-,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kiU.']  This  pointing,  which  is  MrScward**, 
lual  es  titCkc  hues  inexplicable;  which  now  appear  perfect  sen^e. 
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Act  &.  Sc.  s.] 


BEGGARS*  BUSH* 


ads- 


Enjoy  his  shame  too»  with  his  (Conscious  life; 
To  shew  how  much  out  innocence  contemns 
All  practice,  from  the  guiltiest,  to  molest  us. 
Fand,  A  noble  prince! 
Ger,  Sir,  you  must  help  to  join  There. 

A  pair  of  hands,  as  they  have  done  6(  hearts 
And  to  their  loves  wish  joy.** 

F7o.  As  to  mine  own. 
My  gracious  sister!  worthiest  brother! 

Fand,  Til  go  afore,  and  have  the  bonfire 

made,  [backrack ;  ** 

My  fireworks,  and  flap- dragons,  and  good 

%V  ith  a  peck  of  little  fishes,  to  drink  down 

In  healths  to  this  day!  [Exit. 

Hig.  *61ight,  here  be  changes  $ 
The  bells  ha*  not  so  many,  nor  a  datiee,  Pri|^. 
Prigs,  Our  company *s  grown  horrible  tnin 
Whet  think  you.  Ferret?  [by  it. 

Frr.  Marry,  I  do  think> 
That  we  mi^nt  all  be  lords  now,  if  We  could 
stand  for*t  Hodge  first, 

Hig.  Not  I,  if  they  should  offer  it :  1*11  dis- 
Removc  the  Bush  into  another  climate. 
Ger.  Sir,  you  must  thank  this  worthy  bur- 
gomaster. 
Here  be  friends  ask  to  be  look*d  on  too^ 
And  thank'd ;  who>  tho*  their  trade  and  course 

of  life 
Be  not  so  perfect  but  it  may  be  bett^r*d* 
Have  yet  U8*d  me  with  courtesy,  and  been  true 
Subjects  unto  nie,  while  I  was  iheir  king ) 
A  place  I  know  not  well  how  to  resign,. 
Nor  unto  whom.    But  this  J  will  entreat 
Your  grace:  command  them  to  foUoW  me  to 


Iruges; 

Where  1  will  take  the  care  on  me  to  find 
Some  manly,  and  more  profitable  course. 
To  fit  tiiem  as  a  part  of  the  republick. 

Flo,  13o  you  hear.  Sirs?  Do  so. 

Hit^.  Thanks  to  your  good  grace! 

Prtgg.  To  your  good  lordship! 

jFVr.  May  you  both  live  long! 

Ger,  Attend  me  at  Vandunke  s,  the  burgo* 
master*8.  [^eunt  all  bui  beggars. 

Big.  Yes,  to  beat  hemp^  and  be  whipp'd 
twice  a-week. 
Or  turn  the  wheel  for  Crab  the  rope-maker; 
Or  learn  to  go  along  with  him  his  course 
(That's  a  fine  course  now)  i'  th*  common- 
What  say  you  to  it?  [wealth :  Prigg, 

Prigg,  It  is  the  backward'st  Course 
1  know  i'  th*  world. 

Hig,  Then  Higgen  will  scarce  thrite  by  it, 
You  do  conclude? 

^^gg'  *  Faith  hardly,  very  hardly. 

Big.  Troth,  I  am  partly  of  your  mind^ 

prince  Prigg.  [will  seek 

And  therefore,  farewell,  Flanders!   Higgen 


Some  safer  shelter,  in  softie  other  climate. 
With  this  his  talter'd  colony.    Let  me  see: 
Snap*  Ferret,  Prigg,  and  Higgen,  all  are  left 
Of  the  true  blood :  What,  shall  we  into  Eng^ 
land? 

P^gg'  Agreed; 

Big,  Then   bear  tip   bravely  with  yoof 
Bhite,^  my  lads! 
Higgen  hath  prtgg* d  the  prancers  in  his  days^ 
And  sold  good  peimy-worths :  We  will  hav«. 

a  course; 
The  spirit  of  Bottom  is  grown  bottomless^ 

Pfiggi  rU  mound  no  more,  nor  cant. 

Hi^i  Yes,  your  sixpenny-wdrth 
In  private,  brotheri  Sixpence  is  a  sum 
ril  steal  youatiy  man*b  aog  (br^ 

Prigg.  For  sixpence  more 
You'll  lell  the  owner  where  he  is* 

Big,  *Tis  right : 
Hl^n  iniist  practise,  sO  must  Pri^  to  eat; 
And  write  the  letier^  and  gi*  the  word — But 
No  more,  as  either  of  these **-«^—  [now 

Prigg.  But  as  true  beggars 
As  t'er  we  were      ~' 

Big.  We  stand  here  for  an  Epilo^ie. 
Ladies,  your  bcmntitts  first!  the  rest  will  follow  i 
For  women's  favours  are  a  leading  alms : 
If  you  be  pleas'd,  look  cheerlyi  tlirow  your 
Out  at  your  masks.  [eyet 

Pfigg.  And  let  your  beauties  sparkle ! 

Big,  So  may  you  ne'er  want  dressings^ 
jewels,  gowns, 
Still  in  the  fashion  I 

Priggt  Nor  the  raeil  you  tove^ 
Wealth  nor  discourse  to  please  you! 

Big.  May  you,  gentlemen. 
Never  want  good  fresh  suits,  nor  liberty ! 

Pri^g'  May  every  merchcinl  hero  see  safe 
his  ventures ! 

Big,  And  every  honest  citizen  his  debts  in  t 

Prtgg*  liie  lawyers  gain  good  clients! 

Big,  And  the  cliei^ 
Good  counsel ! 

Prtgg.  All  the  gamesters  here  good  fortune! 

f^f^.  The  drunkards,  too,  good  wine! 

Prtgg,  The  eaters  meat 
Fit  for  their  tastes  and  palates ! 

Big,  The  good  wives 
Kind  husbands ! 

Prigg.  The  young  maids  choice  of  suitors! 

Big.  The  midwives  merry  hearts! 

J  tigg*  And  all  good  cheer! 

Big.  As  you  are  kind  unto  us  and  oar  Bush  I 
We  ai'e  the  Beggars,  and  your  daily  ^dsinen^ 
And  have  your  moneys  but  the  alms  we  ask^ 
And  live  by,  is  your  grace :  Give  that,  and 

then 
We*ll  boldly  say  our  word  is,  eome  again  I 


**  With  joy.]  Former  editions.  Seward. 

**  Backrack.]  Salt-fish#    See  Treaty  of  peace. 

'*  Brute.']  Alluding  to  Brute,  or  Brutus,  a  Trojan,  and  descendant  6f  jSEln^as,  said  to  hattf 
landed,  settled,  and  reigned  in  England.    See  Milton's  History  of  England. 

*♦  ho  more,  as  either  of  these.]  i.  e.  No  more  as  Higgtn  or  Priggt  but  u  Actors;  (6f 
from  hence  they  become  speakers  of  epilogue. 
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3J6  •  BEGQARS*  BUSH. 


TO  the  second  Volume  of  Bailey*8  Dictionaiy  is  annexed,  '  A  Collection  of  the  Catttidg 

*  Words  and  Terms,  both  ancient  and  modem,  used  bv  Beggars,  Gypsies,  Cheats,  Hoose- 

*  breakers,  Shop-Hfters,  Foot-pads,  High-waymen,*  &c.  oy  an  examination  whereof  the  Camt 
appears  to  be  not  only  an  eslabiished,  but  a  systematical  language,  •  We  thought  it  necessary  ta 
recur  to  it,  not  only  to  see  whether  there  was  an  agreement  between  that  collection  and  Theo- 
bald's explanations,  but  also  to  derive  (as  there  appeared  frequent  opportunity)  a  clearer  and 
stronger  explication  than  that  critick  has  given  us.  It  should  have  been  premfsed,  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  cant  terms  given  in  the  edition  of  17^0,  were  collected  by  Mr.  Seward  froon 
the  marginal  remarks  of  Mr.  Theobald. 

With  respect  to  the  propriety,  or  authorityi  with  which  either  Theobald  or  Bailey  explain 
the  cant  terms,  or  whence  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  them,  we  can  give  no  information  9 
but  as  none  of  those  terms,  printed  by  Mr.  Seward,  seem  warranted  by  any  derivation,  and  as 
similar  terms»  according  to  Bailey,  have  an  apparent  advanta^  in  this  respect,  we  have  been 
induced  to  vary  the  spelling  from  the  other  editions*  agreeable  to  that  exhibited  k^  Bailey. 
The  Canters'  oath  has  hitherto  been  printed  in  the  following  manner : 

/  crown  thtf  nab  with  a  gag  of  benbouse, 

And  stall  thee  by  the  salmon  into  the  clows. 

To  mand  on  the  pad,  and  strike  all  the  cheats ;' 

To  mill  from  the  r^ffmans,  and  commission  and  slates  i 

Twang  deirs,  t*  the  stiromel,  and  let  fhe  quire-cufin, 

And  herman-beck trine,  and  trine  to  the  ruffin. 

In  the  first  line,  gag  seems  devoid  of  meaning,  while  gage  (which  Bailey  tells  us  signifies  a 
pot)  conveys  an  idea  of  a  vessel  or  measure ;  and  bene  (which  seems  derired  from  the  Latin 
bene  or  the  French  bten)  is  more  likely  to  have  been  used  for  good  than  ben.  In  the  second « 
salamon  (which  Bailey  renders,  the  beggars*  sacrament^  of  oath)  leaves  the  verse  much  smoother 
than  salmon.  In  the  fourth,  the  conjunction  and  (which  is  a  modem  interpciation)  marden 
the  poetry,  and  with  it  the  sense ;  as  rwffmans,  and  Commission,  and  slates,  seem  to  be  three 
difierent  classes  of  people,  or  three  dtfierent  articles  of  some  kind,  which  were  to  be  pilbj^ ; 
instead  of  ruffmans  meaning  the  hedges  or  bashes,  from  which  the  commissidn  and  slates  (1.  e. 
shirt  and  sheets)  were  to  be  purloined.  In  the  fifth,  delVs  appearing  as  a  genitive  case,  and 
having  a  comma  afler  it,  the  passage  is  totally  inexplicable;  and  stiromel  is  not  near  so  agree- 
able to  the  verse  as  strommel,  which,  says  Biailey,  means  straw.  In  the  sixth  line,  edit.  1 760. 
we  read,  Herman- Becktrine,  which  is  totally  unintelligible;  prior  to  that  edition,  Herwsan 
Beck  sttine:  We  have  no  doubt  but  our  Authors  wrote,  harmanbecks  (constables,  or  beadles) 
trine  (hang).  The  printer  had  mistakenly  made  s  the  initial  letter  of  trine,  instead  of  the  final 
of  harmatibeck* 

Having  thus  mentioned  such  variations  as  we  have  made  (in  which  we  conceived  oorselTes 
warranted  by  derivation,  or  metre,  and  sometimes  by  both)  we  shall  proceed  to  the  explanatioii 
of  the  Cant  Terms  made  use  of  in  this  excellent  Comedy,  Beggars'  Bush  \  not  assuming  to 
ourselves  any  very  great  merit  from  the  depth  of  our  researches  in  the  gidly-hole  ^f  literatmre, 
and  our  proficiency  in  this  most  vulgar  part  of  the  vulgar  tongue. 

Abram-mak,  a  beggar  pretending  to  be  mad.     T. 

Back  or  Bbllt-cheats,  raiment,  or  food  stolen.     7*. 

Bebn'Whids,  good  words.    T. 

BouzB,  drink.     T. 

BouziNG-KEN,  ale-house.    T. 

Cacklino-cheats,  chickens.     T 

Clapperdudgeon,  a  beggar  bom  and  brcd«    T. 

Clowes,  rogues.    7*.       "  ''  . 

Commission,  a  shirt.    B. 

CovE,  a  man,  one  not  of  the  gang.    T. 

Crankb,  a  genteel  impostor,  appearing  in  divers  shapes.    T. 

Dells,  young  wenches  undebauched.  7'.—— Dells,  young  ripe  tvenchcs,  who  have  not 
lost  their  virginity,  which  the  Upright-Man  (i.  e.  the  vilest  stoutest  rogue  in  the  pack)  has  a 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of ;  after  which  they  are  used  in  common  by  the  whole  fraternity.  B. 

DoMMERER,  pretending;  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out  7'.—*  Domerars,  or  Drommerars, 
rogues,  pretending  to  nave  had  their  tongues  cut  out«  or  to  be  bom  dumb  and  deaf,  who  artifi- 
cially turn  the  tips  of  their  tongues  into  their  throats,  and  with  a  atick  make  them  bleed.   B. 

Doxies,  strumpets.     7\ 

Fambles,  hands.    T* 

Filcueu,  stole.    T. 
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Filches^  staves.    T.    ■    ■   A  Filch,  a  staff,  with  hole  throa^  and  a  spike  at  the  bottom, 

to  pluck  clothes  from  a  hedoe,  or  any  thing  out  of  a  caseo^ent.    B. 
Fratbr,  soch  as  beg  with  sham  patents,  or  briefe,  for  spitals,  prisons,  files,  inundations, 

&c.    jB. 
FuMBUMBis,  to  your  guard  and  postures.    7'.*-*-***<^Althouah  Mr.  Theobald  has  explained 

this  word  with  those  us^  by  Pngg  in  the  next  line,  we  raOier  think  fumbumhis  a  fancied 

walck-word,  than  a  cant  term. 
Gage  op  bevb-bowse,  a  pot  of  strong  liquor.    B. 
Gruktino-chbats,  pigs.    T, 
Harmaitbbcks,  beedles.    B. 
Hum,  strong  liquor.    T. 

Jarblmait,  one  who  makes  counterfeit  licences,  or  passes.    T, 
Kbit,  a  house.    B. 
Lag  of  dudds,  a  buck  of  clothes;  as,  f  We*ll  cloy  that  lag  of  duddt;*-^^  Come,  let  us  steal 

that  buck  of  clothes.'    B. 
Lamb*d,  soundly  beaten.    T- 
Lour,  money.    T, 
Margery-pratebs,  hens.    T. 
Mauhd,  beg.    T. 
Maukdees,  beggars.    T. 
Mill,  rob.    T, 

MoRTS,  women  or  wenches.    7*, 
Nab,  head.    T. 
Nab-cheats,  hats.    T, 
Niggled,  lain  with,  debauched.    T* 
Pad,  the  road,  or  way.     71 
Patrico,  strolling  priests  that  many  under  a  hedge,    r.*-— Patricoves,  or  Pater-coves, 

strolling  priests,  inat  marry  under  a  hedge,  without  Gospel  or  Common-Praycr-Book :  The 

couple  standine  on  each  side  a  dead  beast,  are  bid  to  live  together  till  death  them  does  part ; 

so  snaking  hands,  the  wedding  is  ended.    jQ. 
Pig,  sixpence.    T. 
Prigg'd  the  prakcers,  stole  horses.    T.        ■■  Priggers  of  prancers,  horse*stealers, 

who  carry  a  bridle  in  their  pockets,  and  a  small  pd-^addle  in  their  breeches.    B, 
Prop,  either  to  his  own  support,  or  else  by  abbreviation  to  his  own  property.     T, 
QuEERE-cuFpiN,  justicc  ot  pcacc.    B. 
KooERS,  geese.    T. 
KuFFMANS,  hedges.     T, 
RuFPiH,  devil.    71 

Salmon,  oath,    r.— — Salamoji,  the  beggars*  sacrament  or  oath,    B, 
Slates,  sheets.    T. 

Stall,  insul.    T. Stalling,  making  or  orViaining.    B, 

Strikb  all  the  cheats,  rob  all  you  meet    T. 

Strommel,  hay.    B. 

Tibs  of  the  Buttery,  goslings.    T. Geese.    B. It  has  been  suggested  by  one  gentle. 

man,  that  eggs  are  meant  by  this  term ;  and  by  another,  that  it  means  rabbits. 
Trine,  hang.    T. 
Twang  dells,  lie  with  maids.    T, 
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THE 


HUMOROUS  LIEUTENANT. 


A   TRAGI-COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Gardiner,  Hills,  and  Lovekce,  ascribe  ihU  Play  wholly  to 
Fletcher;  but  as  these  panegyrists  generally  attribute  to  him  only  the  pieces  they  mention, 
as  if  unassisted  in  any  of  them  by  Beaumont,  we  must  not  much  rely  on  their  testimony. 
The  Humorous  Lieutenant  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  l647 }  and  used,  until 
a  few  years  past,  to  be  sometimes  acted  at  the  Theatre  in  Covent-Garden* 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


'Would  some  man  would  instruct  me  what 

to  sayt 
For  this  same  Prologue,  usual  to  a  play, 
Is  tied  to  such  an  old  form  of  petition. 
Men  must  say  nothing  now  beyond  commis- 
sion : 
The  cloaks  we  wear,  the  legs  we  make,  the 

place 
We  stand  in,  must  be  one;  and  one  the  face. 
Nor  alter'd,  rwr  exceeded;  if  it  be, 
A  general  hiss  hangs  on  our  levity. 
Wc  have  a  play*  a  new  play,  to  play  now, 
And  thus  low  in  our  play's  behalf  wc  bow : 


We  bow  to  beg  your  suft-age,  and  kind  ear, 
If  it  were  naught,  or  that  it  might  appear 
A  thing  buoy  d  up  by  prayer,  gentlemen. 
Believe  my  faith,  you  snould  not  see  me  then. 
Let  them  speak  then  have  power  to  stop  a 

storm : 
I  never  lo^'  d  to  feel  a  house  so  warm. 
But  for  the  play,  if  you  dare  credit  me, 
I  think  it  well :  All  new  things  you  shall  8ec> 
And  those  dispos'd  to  all  the  mirth  that  may ; 
And  short  enough  we  hope:  And  such  a  play 
You  were  wont  to  like.  Sit  nobly  then,  and  see: 
If  it  miscarry,  pray  look  not  for  me  I 


MeHt. 

D_ i  son  to  Aniisonusy    in  love 

r  Three  kings,  equal  sharers 
SeleUcus,  V  with  Antigonus  of  what 
Ltsimachus>  <  Alexander  the  Great  had, 
Ptolomet,     f      with  united  powers  op- 

v.     posing  Antigonus. 
-  -   r«  hrave  old  merry  soldier,  as^ 

Leohtio*.  ^      .^^^^^^  f^  Demetrius. 

Mewippus,      J 

The  Humdrocs  Lieutenant. 

Three  Ambassadors /rom  the  three  kings. 

Gentlemen-Ushers* 

Citizens. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

Phtsicians. 
Herald. 
Magician. 
Host. 

Grooms, 
Soldiers^ 


Women. 


f  daughter  to  8e* 
Celia,  f a/iflj  Enanthb><     leucus, mistress 

(.     to  Demetrius. 
Leucippe,  a  hawd^  agent  fot  the  king's  vices. 
Ladies. 

Citizens*  Wives. 
Governess  to  Celia, 
A  Country-Woman. 
Phebe,  her  daughter. 
Two  Servants  of  the  game* 

Scene,  GREECE. 


Vol.  I. 


sU 
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THE  HUMOROUS  LIEtJTENANT. 


[Act  I.  Sc,  I. 


ACT   L 


SCENE  1. 


£nterttDo  Ushers,  and  Grooms  with  perfumes^ 

1  Ush€r.T>  OUND,  round,  perfdme  it  round! 

-"    quick !  Look  ye  dilisently 
The  state*  be  ri^t!   Are  these  the  richest 

cushions? 
Fy,  fy !  who  waits  i'  th'  wardrobe  ? 

S  fisher,  But»  pray,  tell  me. 
Do  you  think  for  certain  these  Ambassadors 
Shall  hare  this  morning  audience? 

1  Usher.  Th^  shall  have  it?  [not! 
Lord,  that  you  live  at  court,  and  understand 
I  tell  you  they  must  have  it. 

2  IJsher,  Upon  what  necessity  ? 

1  Usher,  Still  you  are  off  the  trick  of  court: 

Sell  your  place,  [tillage. 

And  sow  your  grounds  >  you  are  not  for  this 

Enter  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Madams,  the  best  way  is  the  upper  lodgings  ; 
There  you  may  see  at  ease. 
Ladies,  We  thank  you.  Sir. 

\Exe.  Ladies  and  Gent, 

1  Usher.  Would  you  have  all  these  slighted  ? 
Who  should  report  then,  [beard 

The  Ambassadors  were  handsome  men  ?  Hb 
A  ne$it  one;  the  fire  of  his  eyes  quicker  than 

.lightning,  t^o'  little  ones. 

And,  when  it  breaks,  as  blasting;  his  legs. 
Yet  movers  of  a  mass  of  understanding? 
Who  shall  commend  their  cFoaths?  who  shall 

take  notice 
Of  the  most  wise  behaviour  of  their  feathers? 
You  live  a  raw  man  here. 

2  Usher,  I  think  I  do  so. 

Enter  two  Citizens,  and  Wives, 

I  Usher,  Why,  whither  would  ye  all  press? 

1  Cit,  Good  master  Usher ! 

2  Cit,  My  wife,  and  some  few  of  my  ho- 
nest neighbours  here 

1  Usher,  Prithee  begone,  [like  an  ass. 
Thou  and  thy  honest  neighbours ;  thou  look'st 
Why,  whither  would  you.  Fish-face? 

2  Cit,  If  I  might  have  [Sir, 
But  th'  honour  to  see  you  at  my  poor  house, 
A  capon  bridled  and  saddled  I'U  assure  your 

worship,  [Si'* 

A  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  a  pottle  of  wme, 
I  knew  your  brother;  he  was  as  like  you. 
And  shot  the  best  at  butts 

1  Usher,  A  pox  upon  thee!  [toy.  Sir, 

2  Cit,  Some  music  I'll  assure  you  too;  my 
Can  play  o'  the  virginals. 

1  Usher,  Prithee,  gpod  Toy,  [blown; 
Take  away  thy  shoulder  of  mutton,  it  b  fly- 


And,  Shoulder,  take  thy  dap  along  $  herc'sT  no 

place  for  ye. ' 
Nay,  then,  you  had  best  be  knocked ! 

\ExcufU  at. 

Enter  Celia, 

Celia.  1  would  fain  see  him !         [her 

The  glory  of  this  place  makes  me  remem- 
But,  die  those  thoughts,  die  all  but  my  de- 
sires! .  .  [ncre^ 
Even  those  to  death  are  sick  too.  He  s  not 
Nor  how  my  eyes  may  guide  me 

2  Usher,  Wnat*8  your  business? 
Who  keeps  th«  outward  door  there?   Here's 

fine  shufRing! 
You  wastcoateer!  you  must  g6  back. 

Celia,  There  is  not. 
There  cannot  be,  (six  days,  and  never  sec  me  l) 
There  must  not  be  desire. — Sir,  do  you  think. 
That  if  you  had  a  mistress 

1  Usher,  'Sdeath  I  she's  mad  I 

Celia.  And  were  you  rsel  fan  honest  man— ^ 
It  cannot-^— i 

1  Usher,   What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do 
with  nic  or  my  honesty? 

Will  you  be  jogging,  good  Nimble-tongue? 
Mv  fellow  door-keeper  I 

2  Usier,  Prithee,  let  her  alone. 
1  Usher,  The  king  is  coming. 

And  shall  we  have  an  agent  from  the  suburbs 
Come  to  crave  audience  too  ?  [breeding, 

Celia.  Before,  I  thought  you  to  have  a  litUc 
Some  tang  of  gentry ;  out  now  1  take  you 
Without  the  help  of  any  perspective,  [plainly. 
For  that  you  cannot  alter. 

1  Usher.  What  is  that? 

Celia.  An  ass.  Sir!  [thinks. 

You  bray  as  like  one,  and,  by  my  troth,  me- 
As  you  stand  now,  considermg  who  to  kick 
You  appear  to  me  [next, 

Just  with  that  kind  of  gravity,  and  wisdom. 
Your  place  may  bear  the  name  of  gentleman. 
But  if  ever  any  of  that  butter  stick  to  your 

2  Usher.  You  must  be  modester.  [bread— 
Celia .  Let  him  use  me  nobler. 

And  wear  good  cloaths  to  do  ^ood  offices ; 
They  hang  upon  a  fellow  of  his  virtue. 
As  though  they  hung  on  gibbets^ 
2  Usher.  A  perilous  wench! 

1  Usher.  ThruSt  her  into  a  comer ;  111  no 
more  on  "her.  [maid,  stand  close, 

2  Usher.  You  have  enough.  Go,  pretty 
And  use  that  little  tonsue  with  a  little  more 

Celia,  1  thank  you.  Sir.  [temper. 

2  Usher.  When  the  shows  are  past, 
ril  have  you  into  the  cellar;  there  we'll  dinei 
(A  very  pretty  wench,  a  witty  rogue ! )  [menv  ? 
And  there  we'll  be  as  mcrry-:-Gan  y<yu  oe 


'  The  siate,"]  t.e.  The  Btate^hair,  or  thfonc. 
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Ceiia.  Oh,  very  merry,      [shall  not  know. 

^  Usher.  Only  ourselves^  this  churlish  fdlpw 

Celia.  By  no  means. 

S  Usher,  AncJ  can  you  love  a  little? 

Celia.  I^ve  exceedingly : 
1  liave  cause  to  love  yqu,  dear  Sir. 

S  Usher.  Then  i*ll  carry  ypu, 
A.nd  shew  you  all  the  pictures,  and  the  haqg- 
ings,  [then,  sweet, 

T*he  loclsines,  gardens,  and  the  w^lks^  and 
You  shall  tell  nie  where  you  lie. 

Celia,  Yes,  marry,  will  I. 

2  Usher.  And't  shall  go  hard  hut,  I'll  send 
you  a  venison  pasiy, 
^nd  bring  a  bottle  of  wine  along, 

1  Usher.  Malce  room  there  I 

2  Usher.  Room  there  afore!  Stand  plose; 
the  trail)  is  coming. 

Enter  King  Anfigonus,  Timon,  Charinlhus, 
and  Menippus. 

Celia.  Have  1  yet  left  a  beauty  to  catch 
fools?— 
Yet,  yet,  I  spe  hiiji  not;.     Oh,  what  a  misery 
Is  love,  expected  lone,  deluded  longer ! 
Ant,  Conduct  in  Uie  Ambassadors. 
}  Usher.  Make  room  there ! 
Ant.  They  shall  not  long  wait  answer. 

[Flourish. 
Celia.  Yet  he  comes  not! 

(Ent^r  three  Atnhassadors.) 

Wliy  are  eyes  set  on  these,  and  multitudes 
Follow,  to  make  these  wonders?  Oh,  good 
j<Dds!  [here? 

What  would  these  look  like,  if  my  love  were 
But  I  am  fond,  forgetful ! 

Ant.  Now  your  grievance, 
Sf»eak,  short,  and  have  as  short  dispatch.         ' 

1  Amb   Then  thus.  Sir: 

In  all  our  royal  masters*  names,  we  tell  you. 
You  have  done  injustice,  broke  the  bonds  of 

concord ; 
And,  from  their  equal  shares,  from  Ale!(ander 
Parted,'  and  so  possessed,  not  like  a  brother. 
But  as  an  open  enemy,  you  have  hedg*d  in 
Whole  provinces;  man  a  and  maintatn*d  these 

i  nj  uries ;  [nour  you. 

And  daily  with  your  sword,  tho*  they  still  ho- 
!iiake  bloody  roads,  take  towns,  and  ruin 

castles ; 
And  still  their  sufferance  feels  the  weight. 

2  Amb.  Think  of  that  love,  great  Sir,  that 
honour'd  friendship,  [strength, 

^'oursclf  held  with  our  masters ;  think  of  that 
\\  hen  you  ^ere  all  one  body,  ail  one  mind ; 
When  all  your  swords  struck  one  way ;  whep 

your  angers. 
Like  so  many  brother  billows,  rose  together. 
And,  curling  up  your  foaming  crests,  defied 
Even  mighty  kings,  and  in  their  falls  entomb'd 

'cm.  [conquerors, 

(Ih,  think  of  these!  and  you  that  have  been 


That  ever  led  your  fortunes  open-cy'd. 
Chained  fast  by  confidence  $  you  that  Fame 

courted. 
Now  ye  want  enemies  and  men  to  match  ye. 
Let  not  your  own  swords  seek  your  ends,  to 

shame  ye ! 

Enter  Demetrius,  with  a  javelin,  and  Gen* 
tie  men, 

3  Amb.  Chuse  which  you  will,  or  peace  or 
Prepared  for  either.  [war;  we  come 

I  Usher.  Room  for  the  prince  there ! 
Celia.  Was  it  the  prince  they  said  ?  How 

my  heart  trembled  I 
*Tis  he,  indeed  I  What  a  sweet  noble  fierceness 
Dwells  in  his  eyes!  Young  Meleager-like, 
When  he  return 'd  from  slaughter  of  the  boar, 
Crown*d  with  the  loves  and  honours  of  the 

people,  [looks  now. 

With  all  the  gallant  youth  of  Greece,   he 
Who  could  deny  him  love? 
Dem.  Hail,  royal  father! 
Ant.  You're  welcome  from  your  sport.  Sir, 

D*ye  see  this  gentleman. 
You  that  bring  thunders  in  your  mouths,  and 

earthquakes,  [gine. 

To  shake  and  totter  my  designs?  Can  you  ima- 
You  men  of  poor  and  common  apprenensions. 
While  1  admit  this  man  my  son,  this  nature. 
That  in  one  look  carries  more  fi»e,  and  fierce- 
ness, fadmit  him. 
Than  all  your  n^asters  in  their  lives;  dare  I 
Admit  him  thus,  even  to  my  side,  my  bosom. 
When  he  is  fit  to  rule,  when  all  men  cry  him. 
And  all  hopes  hang  about  his  head;  thus 

place  him,  [ing 

His  weapon  hatch*d  in  blood ;  all  these  attend- 
When  he  shall  make  their  fortunes,  all  as 

sudden 
In  any  expedition  he  shall  point  *em      [ing; 
As  arrows  from  a  Tartar's  bow,  and  spec3- 
Dare  1  do  this,  and  fear  an  enemy? 
Fear  your  great  master?  yours?  or  yours? 

Dem,  On,  Hercules! 
Who  says  you  do.  Sir?  Is  there  any  thing 
In  these  mens'  faces,  or  their  masters'  actionsji 
Able  to  work  such  wonders? 

Celia* .  Now  he  speaks  I 
Oh,  I  could  dwell  upon  that  tongue  for  ever ! 
JDem.   You  call  'em  kings:   They  never 

wore  those  royalties ; 
Nor  in  the  progress  of  their  lives  arriv'd  yet 
At  any  thought  of  king :  Imperial  dignities. 
And  powerful  godlike  actions,  fit  for  princes,^ 
They  can  no  more  put  on,  and  make  'em  sit 

right,  [Heaven. 

Than   I  can  with  this  mortal   hand    hol4 
Poor  petty  ii\en !  Nor  have  I  yet  foi^t 
The  chiefcst  honours  time  and  merit  gave 

Lysimachus,  your,  master,  at  his  best. 
His  highest,^  and  his  hopefull'st  dignities, 
^Vas  but  grand-master  of  the  elephants  i 


parted^  Pt^rteihtxtmeAJx^  divided  into  parts. 
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[Acil.  Scl. 


Seleucus  of  the  treasure ;  and  for  Ptolomey, 
A  thing  not  thought  on  then,  scarce  heard  of 
yet,  [men — 

Some  master  of  ammunition  :^  And  must  these 

Celia,  What  a  brave  confidence  flows  from 
Oh,  sweet  voung  man !  [his  spirit ! 

Dem.  Must  these  hold  pace*  with  us. 
And  on  the  same  file  hang  their  memories? 
Must  these  examine  what  the  wills  of  kings 
are  ?  [actions 

Prescribe  to  their  designs,  and  chain  their 
fo  their  restraints?  be  friends  and  foes  when 

they  please? 
Send  out  their  thunders,  and  their  menaces. 
As  if  the  fate  of  mortal  things  were  theirs? 
Co  home,  good  men,  and  tell  your  masters 

from  us. 
We  do  'em  too  much  honour  to  force  from  *em 
Their  barren  countries,  ruin  their  waste  ci- 
ties; Pern, 
And  teirem,  out  of  love,  we  mean  to  leave 
Since  they  will  needs  be  kings,  no  more  to 
tread  on,                                       f^^S^  $ 
Than  they  have  able  wits  and  pow*rs  to  ma- 
And  so  we  shall  befriend  *em. — Ha!  what 
does  she  there  ? 

jimh.  This  is  your  answer,  king? 

Ani.  'Tis  like  to  prove  so. 

Dem,  Fy,  sweet!  what  make  you  here? 

Celia.  I'ray  you,  do  not  chide  me.       [me. 

Dent,  You  do  yourself  much  wrong,  and 

Celia.  Pray  you,  pardon  mel 
1  feel  my  fault,  which  only  was  committed 
Thro*  my  dear  love  lo  you.     1  have  not  seen 
you,  [to  you — 

(Ana  how  can  I  live  then?)  I  have  not's|x>ke 

Dem.  I  know,  this  week  you  have  not.    I 

will  redeem  all.  [arc,  sweet  I 

You  are  so  tender  now!  Think  where  you 

Celia.  What  other  light  have  I  left? 

Dem.  Prithee,  Celia! 
Indeed,  1*11  see  you  presently. 

Celia.  I  have  dbne,  Sir. 
You  will  not  miss? 

Dem.  Hy  this,  and  this,  I  will  not. 

Celia.  Tis  in  your  will,  and  I  must  be 
obedient. 

J)em.  No  more  of  these  assemblies. 

Celia.  I  am  commanded,      [my  service — 

I  Usher.  Room  for  the  lady  there  I  Madam, 

}  Gent,  My  coach,  an*t  please  you,  lady ! 


2  Usher.  Room  before  there!  [upon  yoo— 
2  Gent.  The  honour,  madam,  but  to  wait 

My  servants,  and  my  state 

Celia,  Lord,  how  they  flock  now  ! 
Before,  I  was  afraid  they  would  have  beat  me. 
How  these  flies  play  i'  th'  sun-shine  ?   Pray  yc, 

no  services ; 
Or,  if  ye  needs  must  play  the  hobby-horses. 
Seek  out  some  beauty  that  affects  'em !  Fare- 
well, [enough 
Nay,  pray  yc,  spare,  gentlemen;   I  am  old 
To  go  alone  at  these  years,  without  crutches. 

lEiit. 

2  C/5/fer.  Well,  I  could  curse  now:    But 
that  will  not  help  me. 

I  made  as  sure  account  of  this  wench  now, 

immediately.  [me! 

Do  but  consider  how  the  devil  has  cross'd 

<  Meat  for  my  master,*  she  cries.     Well 

3  Amb,  Once  more.  Sir, 

We  ask  your  resolutions :  Peace,  or  war,  yci? 
Dem.  War,  war,  my  noble  father ! 
Ant,  Thus  I  fling  it;  s 
And,   fair-ey*d  Peace,  farewell!    You  hare 
your  answer!  [convoys. 

Conduct  out  the  Ambassadors,  and  give* em 
Dem.  Tell  your  high-hearted  masters,  they 
shall  not  seek  us. 
Nor  cool  i*  th'  field  in  expectation  of  us ; 
We*ll  ease  your  men  those  marches :  In  their 

strengths. 
And  full  abilities  of  mind  and  courage. 
We'll  find  'em  out,  and  at  their  best  trim 
buckle  wilh  *em.  [come.  Sir, 

3  Amb,  You  will  find  so  hot  a  soldier's  wel- 
Your  favour  shall  not  freeze. 

2  Amb.  A  forward  gentleman : 
Pity  the  war  should  bruise  such  hopes. 

Ant.  Conduct  'em  !  [Exeunt  Amh. 

Now,  for  this  prepajration :  Where's  Leontius  ? 
Call  him  in  presently:  For  I  mean  in  persqn. 

Gentlemen,  myself,  with  my  old  fortune 

Dnn.  Royal  Sir, 
Thus  low  I  beg  this  honour :  Fame  already 
Hath  ev'ry  where  rais-d  trophies  to  your  glory, 
And  rK)nnuest  now  grOwn  old,  and  weak 

with  following 
The  weary  marches  and  the  bloody  shocks 
You  daily  set  her  in.    *Tis  now  scarce  honour 
For  you,  ^hat  never  knew  to  fight  but  con- 
quer^ 


3  Some  master  q/* ammunition.]  Here  the  verse  labours  under  a  superfluous  syllable.    Mu- 
nition was  undoubtedly  the  original  word,  and  which  bears  the  sense  of  ammunition, 

Theobald. 
Mr.  Theobald  therefore  reads,  master  of  munition  ;  but  we  do  not  think  a  superfluous 
syllable  warrants  the  allefation.    The  original  text  is  good  sense,  ai^d  not  inharmonious. 

♦  Must  these  hold  pace  with  mj.]  To  preserve  an  uniformity  in  the  metaphor,  as  file  is  in 
the  subsequent  line,  I  have  ventured  to  alter  pace  into  place.  Theobald, 

We  see  no  need  of  alteration.     Why  not  go  from  one  metaphor  to  another? 
»  1  Amb.  Thus  I  fling  it: 

And  fair-ev*d  peace,  farewell.}  These  words  are,  we  think,  a  continuation  of  the 
speech  of  Demetnus,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Antigonus  (which,  in  the  former  edition*, 
commences  at.  You  have  your  answer)  ;  most  probably  the  last.  They  cannot  belong  to  die 
Ambassador^  who  does  not  mean  to  declare  war,  till  he  knows  the  resolution  of  Antigontis. 
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To   sparkle^  aich  poor  people.    The  royal 

eagle,  [the  sun. 

When  she  hath  try*d  ^  her  young  ones  'gainst 
And  found  'em  right,  next  teacheth  *em  to 

prey ;  fhcr 

How  to  command  on  wing,  and  check  below 
Ev'n  birds  of  noble  plume :  I  am  your  own, 

Sir ;  [teach  it 

You  have  found  my  spirk;  try  it  now,  and 
To  stoop  whole  kingdoms :  Leave  a  little  for 
I..ct  not  your  glory  be  so  greedy.  Sir,  [me; 
To  eat  up  all  my  hopes.  You  gave  me  life ; 
If  to  that  life  you  add  not  what's  more  lasting, 
A  noble  name,  for  man  you  have  made  a 

shadow. 
Bless  me  this  day !  Bid  me  go  on,  and  lead ; 
Bid  me  go  on,  no  less  fear'd  than  Antigonus  j 
And  to  ray  maiden  sword  tie  fast  your  fortune : 
I   know,  'twill  fight  itself  then.    Dear  Sir, 

honour  me ! 
Never  fair  virgin  longM  so. 

Ant.  Rise,  and  command  then ; 
And  be  as  fortunate  as  I  expect  you: 
I  love  that  noble  will.    Your  young  compa- 
nions, [mctrius. 
Bred  up  and  foster'd  with  you,  I  hope,  De- 
You  will  make  soldiers  tooj  they  must  not 

leave  you. 

Enter  Lcontius. 

ft  Gent.  Never  till  life  leave  us,  Sir. 

Ant.  Oh,  Leontius, 
Here's  work  for  you  in  hand. 
.    Leon.  I  am  ev'n  right-glad.  Sir ; 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  am  now  grown  old  with 
I  hear  we  shall  abroad,  Sir.  [idleness.^ 

Ant.  Yes,  and  presently. 
But  who,  think  you,  commands  now? 

Leon.  Who  commands,  Sir  ?  [there  be, 
Methinks,  mine  eye  should  guide  me.  Can 
If  yon  yourself  will  spare  him  so  much  honour. 
Any  found  out  to  lead  before  your  armies, 
Ro  full  of  faith,  and  fire,  as  brave  Demetrius? 
King  Philip's  son,  at  his  years,  was  an  old 
soldier.  [time.  Sir. 

'Tis  time  his  fortune  be  o*  th*  wing;  high 
So  many  idle  hours  as  here  he  loiters. 
So  many  ever-living  names  he  loses: 
I  hope  'tis  he. 

Ant.  'Tis  he,  indeed ;  and  nobly 
He  shall  set  forward.     Draw  you  all  those 

garrisons 
Upon  the  frontiers  as  you  pass;  to  those 

*  To  sparkle  such  poor  people.']  This  word  is  several  times  used  by  our  Authors,  to  signify 
scatter,  disperse ;  from  the  allusion  to  a  red-hot  coal,  that  disperses  ita  sulphureous  quality  in 
sparkles.  Theobald. 

7  JFhen  she  hath  try'd.]  Try*d  is  very  goodsense,  and  we  would  pot  disturb  the  text,  yet 
suspect  the  right  word  to  be  ti/rd.  The  wnole  passage  is  an  allusion  to  falconr}' — to  ti/re,  tq 
check,  to  stoop,  are  all  terms,  we  believe,  of  that  art 

5  Tim.  And  some  few  prayers  along."]  We  haye  no  doubt  that  this  short  speech  belongs 
to  the  honcbt  soldier  Leontius,  rather  than  the  pander  Timon ;  which  the  next  speech  of  De-r 
metrius  seems  to  confirm. 

•°  /  must  go  see,  Sir.]  What  must  he  go  see?  or,  to  whom  is  he  here  addressing  himself? 
In  short,  Demetrius  is  speaking  to  himself,  that  he  must  go  see,  ^nd  take  leave  pf  CeJia,  before 
he  sets  out  on  his  expedition.  Theobald, 
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Join  these  in  pay  at  home,  our  ancient  soldiers  j 
And,  as  you  go,  press  all  the  provinces. 

Leon.  We  shall  not  need:   Believe,   this 
hopeful  gentleman  [follow  him. 

Can  want  no  swords,  nor  honest  hearts,  to 
We  shall  be  full,  no  fear.  Sir. 

Ant.  You,  Leontius, 
Because  you  are  an  old  and  faithful  servant. 
And  know  the  wars,  with  all  his  vantages. 
Be  near  to  his  instructions;  lest  his  youth 
Lose  Valour's  best  companion,  staid  Discre- 
tion- [safety; 
Shew  where  to  lead,  to  lodge,  to  charge  with 
In  execution  not  to  break,  nor  scatter. 
But,  with  a  provident  anger,  follow  nobly; 
Not  covetous  of  blood  and  death,  but  honour. 
Be  ever  near  his  watches,  cheer  his  labours. 
And,  where  his  hope  stands  fair,  provoke  his 
valour.                                      [metrius. 
Love  him,  and  think  it  no  dishonour,  my  De- 
To  wear  this  jewel  near  thee;  he  is  a  try'd  one. 
And  one,  that  ev'n  in  spite  of  time,  that  sunk 
him,  [thee; 
And  frosted  up  his  strength,  will  yet  stand  by 
And  with  the  proudest  of  thine  enemies 
Exchange  for  blood,  and  bravely:  Take  his 
counsel. 

Leon.  Your  grace  hath  made  me  young 
again,  and  wanton. 

Ant.  She  must  be  known,  and  suddenly. 
Do  you  know  her?  [To  Menippus. 

Gent.  Char.  No,  believe.  Sir. 

Ant.  Did  you  observe  her,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  I  look'd  on  her;  but  what  she  is 

Ant.  I  must  [leave. 

Have  that  found.    Come  in,  and  take  your 

Leon.  And  some  few  prayers  along.' 

Dem,  I  know  my  duty:  [Exit  Ant, 

You  shall  be  half  my  father. 

Lepn.  All  your  servant. 
Come,  gentlepien,  your  are  resolv'd,  I'm  sure. 
To  see  tnese  wars. 

I  Gent.  We  dare  not  leave  his  fortunes, 
Tho'  most  assured  death  hung  round  about  us. 

Leon.  Th^t  bargain's  yet  to  make. 
Be  not  too  hasty,  when  ye  face  the  enemy. 
Nor  too  ambitious  to  get  honour  instantfv ; 
But  charge  within  your  bounds,  and  teep 
close  bodies,  [these  mad-caps. 

And  you  shall  see  what  sport  we'll  make 
Ye  shall  have  game  enough,  I  warrant  ye; 
Every  man's  cock  shall  fight. 

Dem.  I  must  go  see  her.*** 
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Bra?e  Sir,  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  leave, 

ril  meet  you  in  the  park :   Draw  the  men 

Wait  you  upon  Lfeontius.  [tiiither. 

Gent.  We*  11  attend.  Sir.  [the  sooner 

Leon,  But,  X  beseech  your  grace^  with  speed; 

We  are  rth*  field 

Dem'  You  could  not  please  me  better. 

[Exit. 
Leon.  You  never  saw  the  wars  yet? 
Gent.  Not  yet,  colonel.  [about  ye, 

Leon.  These  foolish  mistresses  do  so  hiag 
So  whimper,  and  so  hug,  (I  know  it,  gen- 
tlemen) 
And  so  intice  ye,  now  ye  are  i*th*  bud  1 
And  that  sweet  tilting  war,  with  eyes  ^nd 
kisses,  ffaddles, 

Th*  alarms  of  soft  vo^s,  sighs,  ana  fiddle- 
Spoils  all  our  trade!  You  must  forget  these 

knick-knacks: 
A  woman,  at  some  time  of  year,  I  grant  ye. 
She  is  necessary  -,  but  make  nqbusine^  of  her. 
How  now.  Lieutenant? 

Enter  Lieutenant. 

Lieut.  Oh,  ^ir,  a^  ill  as  ever. 

We  shall  have  wars,  they  say ;  th^'re  must'- 

ring  yonder:  [plagues  me! 

'Would  we  were  at  it  once!    Fy,   ho%if  it 

Leon.   Here's  one  has  serv'd  now  under 

captain  Cupid,  [come  on*t. 

And  crack*d  a  pike  in*8  youth :  You  see  what's 

Lieut.  No,  my  disease  will  never  prove  so 

honourable. 
Leon.  Why,  sure,  thou  l^ast  the  best  pox. 
jLtftt/.  Iflhave'em, 
I  am  sure  I  got  'f  m  in  the  best  company : 
They  are  pox  of  thirty  coats. 

Leon.  Thou  hast  mew'd  'em  finely,  [low. 
Here's  a  strange  fellow  now,  and  a  brave  fel- 
If  we  may  say  so  of  a  pocky  fellow. 
Which  1  believe  we  may:  This  poor  Lieu- 
tenant, 
Whether  he  have  the  scratches,  or  the  scabs. 
Or  what  a  devil  it  be,  I'll  say  this  for  hjm. 
There  fights  no  braver  soldiet  under  sun,  gen- 
tlemen. * 
Shew  him  an  enemy,  his  pain's  forgot  straight ; 
And  where  other  men  by  beds  and  baths 

have  cas^. 
And  easy  r\ik*s  of  physic;  set  him  in  a  danger, 
A  danger,  that's  a  fearful  one  indeed. 
Ye  rock  him,  and  he  will  so  play  about  ye! 
Let  it  be  ten  to  one  he  ne'er  comes  ofT  asain. 
Ye  have  his  heart;   and  then  he  works  it 
bravely,  [ber'd. 

And  throughly  bravely.     Not  a  panj  remem- 
1  have  seen  him  do  such  things  belief  would 
shrink  at  [and  discas'd  so. 

Gent.  *Tis  strange  be  should  do  all  this, 
Leon.  I  am  sure,  'tis  true.     Lieutenant, 
canst  thou  drink  well? 


Lieut.  'Would  I  were  drunk,  dog-dmok, 

I  might  not  feel  this. 
Gent,  f  would  take  physic. 
Lieut.  But  I  would  know  my  disease  first 
Leon.  Why,  it  may  be  the  cbolick :  Caoa 

thou  blow  backward? 
Lieut.  There's  never  ^  bag-pipe   in  tbc 

kingdom  better. 
Gent.  .Is't  not  a  pleurisy? 
Lieut.  *Tis  any  tnins. 
That  has  the  devil,  and  death  in'L     Will  je 

march,  gentlemen  ? 
The  prince  has  taken  leave, 
Leor^.  How  know  you  that  ? 
Lieut.  1  saw  him  leave  the  court,  dispatch 
his  followers. 
And  met  him  after  in  a  by-street :  I  think. 
He  ha^  some  wench,  or  such  a  toy,  to  Lck 

over 
Before  he  go.    'Would  I  had  such  another. 
To  draw  this  foolish  pain  down ! 
Leon.  Let's  away,  gentlemen  i 
For,  sure,  the  prince  will  stay  on  us. 

Gent.  W<;'ll  attend.  Sic  [E:Kuut, 

SCENE  IL 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Celia. 

Celia.  Must  you  needs  go? 

Dem.  Or  st2^  with  all  dishonour. 

Celia^  Are  there  not  men  enough  to  fi^t? 

Dem.  Fy.  Celia! 
This  ill  becomes  the  noble  loye  you  bear  me; 
Would  you  have  your  love  a  coward  ? 

Cena.  Np,  believe.  Sir ;  '  [from  roe. 

I  would  have  him  fight,  but  not  so  fiar  o^ 

Dem.  Wouldst  have  it  thus,  or  thus? 

Celia.  If  that  be  fighting 

Den^.  You  wanton  fool  I  when  )   come 
home^gain,  [Celia, 

I'll  fight  with  thee  at  ^bine  own  weapon. 
And  conauer  thee  too. 

Celia.   n\at  vouye  done  already ; 
You  need  no  other  arms  to  me,  but  these.  Sir. 
But  will  you  fip;ht  yourself.  Sir? 

Dem.  Thus  deep  in  blood,  wench , 
And  thro'  the  thickest  ranks  of  pikes. 

Celia.  5pur  bravely 
Your  fiery  courser,  beat  the  troop*  before  yoa^ 
And  cram  the  mouth  of  death  >yim  execution*  I 

Dem.  I  y/ow\iSi  dp  more  than  these.     But, 
prithee,  tell  mc,  [spirit? 

Tell  mc,  my  fair,  where  got'st  thou  this  mal^ 
I  wonder  at  thy  mind. 

Celia.  Were  I  a  man,  then 
You  would  wonder  more. 

D^m.  Sure,  thou  wouldst  prove  a  soldier. 
And  some  great  leader. 

Celia.  Sure,  I  should  do  somewhat ; 
And  the  first  thing  I  did,  I  should  grow  en- 
vious. 


This  conjecture  of  Mr.  Theobald  is  very  much  corroborated  by  the  sequel  of  the  play,  as 
well  as  by  what  is  said  by  the  Lieutenant  in  the  next  scene:  /  think  he  has  some  tcencn  to  lie  J 
Qiet,  lefore  he  go. 
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E^lxtremely  envious^  of  your  youth  and  ho- 
JDem.  And  fight  against  me  ?  [nour. 

OeHa.  Ten  to  one,  I  should  do  it. 
I^em,  Thou  wouldst  not  hurt  me? 
CeUa.  In  this  mind  I  am  in, 
[    think,  I  should  be  hardly  brought  to  strike 

you ;  [mind 

CJnlesB    'twere    thus :     but    in    my    man*8 
Dem.  What? 
Ceiia.  I  should  be  friends  with  you  too, 

now  I  think  better. 
t}em.  You*rc5  a  tall  soldier.**     Here,  take 
these,  and  these  ^ 
T^hb  gold  to  furnbh  yon;    and  keep  this 
bracelet.  [spirit  1 

"Why  do  vou  weep  now?  You  a  masculine 
delta.  No,  I  confess  1  am  a  fool,  a  woman; 
A.ncl  ever  when  I  part  with  you — ^ 

I^em.  You  shaH  iiot. 
T'hese    tears  zte  like  prodigious  signs,   my 
sweet  one !  [nour  thee. 

X  shall  come  back,  loaden  with  fame,  to  h'o- 
Celia,  I  hope  you  shall.    But  theni,  my 
dear  Demetrius, 
When  you  stand  conqueror,  and  atyoUr  mercy 
AAI  people  bow,  and  all  things  wait  your  sen- 
tencie;  [quests 

Say  then,  youf  eye,  surveying  all  your  con- 
Kinds  out  a  beauty,  even  in  sorrow  excellent, 
JL  constant  face,  tnat  in  the  midst  of  tuih, 
With  a  forc*d  smile,  both  scorns  at  fate  and 

fortune : 
Say,  you  find  such  a  none,  so  nobly  fortified, 
x\nd  m  her  figure  all  the  sweets  of  nature  » 
J[}eM.  Prithee^  no  more  of  this;  I  cannot 
find  her*  [beauty, 

Celia.  That  shews  as  far  beyond  my  wi  they'd 
And  will  run  mad  to  love  you  too 

Dem,  Do  you  fear  me?  [beauty. 

And  do  you   think,  besides  this  face,  this 

Thb  heart,  where  all  my  hopes  are  lock*d 

Celia,  I  dare  not:  [nest. 

^o,  sure,  I  think  you  honest;  wondfous  ho- 
Pray,  do  riot  frown;  I'll  swear  you  are.       ^ 


Dem.  You  may  chuse. 
Celia.  But  how  long  will  you  be  away? 
Dem,  I  know  not 

Celia.  I  know  you  are  angry  now :  Pray, 
look  upon  me : 
lil  ask  no  more  such  qdestions. 

Dem.  The  drums  beat; 
I  can  no  longer  stay. 

Celia.  They  do  but"  call  yet: 
How  fain  you  would  leave  my  company  I 

Dem.  I  would  not. 
Unless  a  greater  pow*r  than  Lovecommanded| 
Commands  my  life,  mine  honour. 

Celia.  But  a  little!  [fulofme. 

Dem,  Prithee,  farewell,  and  be  not  doubt- 
Celia.  I  would  not  have  you  hurti  And 

you  are  so  vent*rous 

But>  good  sweet  prince,  preserve  yourself; 

fight  nobly,  [now. 

But  do  not  thrust  this  body«^(*tb  liot  yours 

*Tis  mine,  *tls  orily  mine)  —  do  not  seek 

Wounds,  l^ir^ 
For  every  drop  of  blood  you  bleed—  - 

Dem.  I  will,  Celia, 
I  will  be  careful. 

Celia.  My  heart,  that  loves  you  dearly^-^ 
Dem,  Prithee^  no  more !  We  must  part : 
Hark,  th^  march  now  f 

[Drumi  teat  a  march. 
Celia.  Pox  on  these  bawling  drums!  I  am, 
sure,  you'll  kiss  me; 
.But  one  kiss!  What  a  parting's  this? 

Dem.  Here,  take  me. 
And  do  what  thou  wilt  with  qle,  smother  nle  j 
But  still  irepember,  if  your  fooling  with  nie 

Make  t6e  forget  the  trust 

Celia,  I  have  done:  Farewell,  Sir! 
Never  look  back;  you  shall  not  stay,  not  a 
minute. 
Dem.  1  must  have  one  farfewell  mote! 
Ce/ia.  No,  the  drums  beat;  [mpre! 

I  dare  not  slack  your  honour;  not  a  hand 
Only  this  look— The  gods  preserve,  and  save 
you  I  [^Exeunt  severally . '  ^ 


■*  You* re  a  tall  soldier!]  Our  ancestors  used  tall  in  the  sdnse  of  i/ott/,  hold^  or  courageous-, 
and  this,  I  apprelxend,  is  me  meaning  wc  must  assign  it  here.  Thus  the  lord  Bacon  tells  us, 
•  That  bishop  Fox  caused  his  castle  ot  Norham  to  be  fortified ;  and  manned  it  likewise  with  a 
'  very  great  number  of  tall  soldiers.'  History  of  Henry  VII.  p.  173.  And  in  a  Discourse 
on  Usury,  wrote  by  Dr.  Wilson,  we  may  see  how  it  was  then  used:  *  Here  in  England,  he 
«  that  can  rob  a  man  by  the  highway  is  called  a  tall  fellow.*  Lond.  158^4.  The  word  occurs 
likewise  in  Shakespeare;  who  seems  in  more  places  than  one  to  ridicule  the  frequent  use  of  it 
by  bravoes  and  bullies.  Thus  he  makes  Pistol  say,  •  Thy  spirttis  are  most  /a//.*  And  Mer- 
cotio  reckons  the  phrase,  '  a  tall  man,'  amongst  the  aifectCKf  fancies  of  the  time.         Whalley. 

■*  They  do  but  call  yetl\  We  have  not  disturbed  the  text,  but  susjiecl  ttiat  lut  in  this 
hemistich  shoukl  be,  according  to  the  true  reading,  not. 


They  do  not  call  yet: 


How  fain  you  would  leave  my  company ! 

■'  Wc  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  beauty  and  clegjance  of  this  scene;  though  it  » 
needless  ta  point  it  out  to  any  reader  of  the  Itast  taste  or  sensibility. 
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ACT   IL 


SCENE  L 


Snter  jintigonus,  Ckarinihus,  and  Timon. 

Ant.  Y^HAT,  have  you  found  her  out? 

'  ^      Char,  We  have  hcarken'd  after 

Anl,  What's  that  to  my  desire?  [her. 

Char.  Your  grace  must  give  us 
Time,  and  a  little  means. 

Tim.  She  is,  sure,  a  stranger : 
If  she  were  bred  or  known  here 

Ant,  Your  dull  endeavours 

(Enter  Men'tppu$.) 

Should  never  be  employ'd.     Welcome,  Me- 
nippus ! 
Men.  I  have  found  her,  Sir; 
I  mean,  the  place  she  i^  lodg'd  in.    Her  name 

is  Celia; 
And  much  ado  I  had  to  purchase  that  too. 
Ant.  Dost  think  Demetrius  loves  her? 
Men.  Much  I  fear  it  j 
But  nothing  that  way  yet  can  win  for  certain. 
I'll  tell  your  grace  within  this  hour. 
Ant.  A  sif anger? 
Men,  Without  all  doubt. 
Ant,  But  how  should  he  come  to  her? 
Men.  There  lies  the  marrow  of  the  matter 

hid  yet. 
Ant.  Hast  thou  been  with  thy  wife? 
Men.  No,  Sir;  Tm  going  to  her. 
Ant.  Go,  and  dispatch,  and  meet  me  in  the 
gardehj 
And  get  all  out  you  can.  {Exit. 

Men,  I'll  do  my  best.  Sir.  [Exit. 

Tim.  Blest  be  thy  wife;  thou  wert  an  ar<- 

rant  ass  else ! 

Char.  Ay,  she's  a  stirring  woman  indeed : 

.  There's  a  brain,  brother!  [mettle 

Tim.  There's  not  a  handsome  wench  of  any 

Within  a  hundred  miles,  but  her  intelligence 

Reaches  herj  and  out-reaches  her,  and  brings 

her 


As  confidently  to  court,  as  to  a  sanctoary. 
What  had  his  mouldy  brains  ever  arriv'd  at. 
Had  not  she  beaten  it  out  o'  th*  flint  to  fietcA 

him  ?  [menu  :  '♦ 

They  say  she  keeps  an  office  of  conc«a% 
There  is  no  young  wench,  let  her  be  a  saint, 
(Unless  she  five  i'  th'  centre)  but  she  finds  her, 
And  every  way  prepares  addresses  to  her. 
if  my  wife  would  have  followed  her  coarse, 

Charinthus, 
Her  lucky  course,  (I  had  the  day  before  bim) 
Oh,  what  might  I  have  been  by  this  time, 

brother?  [her. 

But  she,  forsooth,  when  I  jwit  these  things  u> 
These  things  of  honest  thnf^>  groans,  •  Ob, 

my  conscience! 
'  Tlie  load  upon  my  conscience!'  when,  to 

make  us  cuckolds. 
They  have  no  more  burden  than  a   brood- 

eoose,  brother.  [fail  us. 

Put  let's  do  what  we  can ;  tho*  this  wench 
Another  of  a  new  way**  will  be  look'd  at. 
Come,  let's  abroad,   and  beat  our  brains; 

time  may. 
For  all  his  wisdom,  yet  give  us  a  day. 

\^Exeunt* 

SCENE  li. 

Drum  within,  alarm.     Enter  Demetrius 
and  Leontitis. 

Dem.  I  will  not  see  'cm  (all  thus!  Gire 
me  way,  Sirl 
I  shall  foraet  you  love  me  else. 

Leon.  Will  you  lose  all? 
For  me  to  be  forgotten,  to  be  hated. 
Nay,  never  to  have  been  a  man,  b  nothitig; 
So  you,  and  those  we  have  preserv'd  from 
Come  safely  oflf.  [slaughter, 

Dem.  I  nave  lost  myself  ■     ■ 

I       Leon,  You  are  cozen'd. 
Dem,  And  am  most  miserable! 


'♦  An  office  of  concealments.]  Alluding  to  the  practice  in  ^ueen  Elizabeth's  time  of  beg- 
^ng  lands,  which  had  formerly  been  appropriated  to  superstitious  uses.  Commissions  for 
discovery  being  much  abused,  were  called  in  oy  proclamation  in  the  year  I  b'i^.  Sec  Stiypc's 
Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  2O9.  There  was  a  second  proclamation  to  the  same  par- 
pose  in  the  year  1&79  (ibid.  p.  602.)  Fresh  commissions  were  granted  for  the  discovery  of 
them  in  the  diocese  of  Lincolfi,  in  1582,  with  queries  from  the  commission  to  the  clergy  and 
churchwardens.    Annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  112,  &c.  Crey. 

This  note  by  Dr.  Grey  is  upon  the  following  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  hij 
Humour:  '  Come  and  cherish  this  lame  poetical  fury  in  your  servant;  you'll  be  legged  else 

•  shortly  for  a  concealment.*    And  Mr.  Whalley  adds,  *  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  practice  in 

•  Fletcher's  Humourous  Lieutenant;  where  Timon,  describing  the  bawd  Leucippe,  says,  "She 
•*  keeps  an  office  o{  concealments.*'  R. 

*5  Another  (tfa  new  way  will  be  look'd  at.']  We  much  suspect  the  pocU  wrote,  of  a  new 
flay .     So,  immediately  after. 


Time  may 


For  alt  his  wisdom,  yet  give  us  a  day< 
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Leon,  There's  no  man  so, 
But  he  that  makes  himself  so* 

Dem,  I'll  go  on. 

Lew.  You  must  not!  I  shall  tell  you,  then. 
And  teH  yon  trae,  that  man*s  unfit  to  govern. 
That  cannot  guide  himself.    You  lead  an 
army,  [yon» 

That  have  not  so  much  manly  suff'rance  left 
To  bear  a  loss? 

Dem,  Chaige  but  once  more,  Leontius! 
My  friends  and  my  companions  are  engag*d  all. 

Leon,  Nay,  give  *em  lost;  I  saw  *em  off 

their  horses,  [could  then 

And  the  enemy  master  of  their  arras;  nor 

The  policy,  nor  strensth,  of  man  redeem  *em. 

Dem,  And  shall  f  know  this  and  stand 
fooling?  [not.  Sir! 

Leon,  By  my  dead  father's  soul,  vou  stir 
Or,  if  yon  do,  you  mako-your  way  thro'  me 
first 

Dem,  Thou  art  a  coward ! 

Leon,  To  prevent  a  madman? 
None  but  your  fiather's  son  durst  call  me  so! 
*Sdeath,  if  he  did— Must  I  be  scandal'd  by 

Tbatnedg'd  in  all  the  helps  I  had  to  save  you? 
That  whm  there  was  a  valiant  weapon  stirring. 
Both  search'd  it  out,  and  singled  it,  and  im- 

cdg*d  it. 
For  fear  it  should  bite  you?  Am  I  a  coward? 
Go,  get  3rou  up,  and  tell  *em  you're  the  king's 

son; 
Hang  all  your  lady's  favours  on  your  crest. 
And  let  them  fight  their  shares;  spur  to  de* 

stroction;  [rate! 

You  cannot  miss  the  way!  Be  bravely  oespe* 
And  your  young  friends  before  you,  that  Lost 

this  battle. 
Your  honourable  friends,  that  knew  no  o»dcr  \ 
Cry  out,  Antigonus,  the  old  Antigonus, 
The  wise  and  fortunate  Antigonus, 
The  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  fear'd  Anti- 
gonus, 
Has  sent  a  desperate  son,  without  discretion, 
To  bury  in  an. hour  his  ^  of  honour! 
Dem,  I  am  asham'd. 
Leon.  'Tis  ten  to  one,  I  die  with  you : 
The  coward  will  not  long  be  after  you! 
'  I  scorn  to  say  I  saw  you  fall,  sigh  for  yon, 
And  tell  a  whining  tale,  some  ten  years  afier. 
To  boys  and  girb  in  an  old  chimney-corner. 
Of  what  a  prince  we  had,  how  bravely 

spirited,  •    Fwith  you ; 

Hpw  young  and  fair  he  fell.    We'll  all  go 
And  you  shall  see  us  all,  like  sacrifices. 
In  our  best  trim,  fill  up  the  mouth  of  ruin ! 
Will  this  faith  satisfy  }'our  folly?  Can  this 

shew  you, 
Tb  not  to  die  we  fear,  but  to  die  poorly. 


To  fall  forgotten,  in  a  multitude? 

If  you  will  needs  tempt  fortune,  now  she  has 
heW  you. 

Held  you  from  sinking  up— 

Dem.  Pray,  do  not  kill  me!  [suffer. 

These  words  pierce  deeper  than  the  wounds  I 

The  smarting  wounds  of  loss! 
Leon.  You  are  too  tender: 

Fortune  has  hours  of  loss,  and  hours  of  honour. 

And  the  most  valiant  feel  them  both.    Take 
comfort; 

The  next  is  ours;  I  have  a  soul  descries  it. 

The  angry  bull  never  goes  back  for  breath. 

But  when  he  means  to  ami  his  fury  double. 

Let  this  day  set,  but  not  the  memory, 

And  we  shall  find  a  time!  How  now.  Lieu- 
tenant? 

Enter  Lieutenant. 

Lieut.  I  know  not;  I  am  maul'd;  wf  are 
bravely  beaten ; 
All  our  young  gallants  bst 
Leon,  Thou'rthurt. 

Lieut.  I'm  peppefd ;  fhands: 

I  was  i'  th'  midst  of  all,  and  bang'd  of  all 
They  made  an  anvil  of  my  head ;  it  rings  yet; 
Never  so  thresh'd.    Do  you  call  this  fame?  I 
have  fam'd  it;  [on't; 

I  have  got  immortal  fame,  but  I'll  no  more 
I'll  no  such  scratching  saint  to  s^^^e  hereafter. 
O'  my  conscience,  I  was  kilf  d  above  twenty 

tmies; 
And  yet,  I  know  pot  what  a  devil's  ia't, 
I  crawPd  away,  and  liv'd  again  still.  I  anl  hurt 
plaguily:  [colonel; 

But  now  I  nave  nothing  near  so  much  pain, 
They  have  slic'd  me  for  that  malady. 
liem.  All  the  young  men  lost? 
Lieut,  I'm  glad  vou^re  here;  but  they  are 
all  i*  th' poimd.  Sir; 
They'll  never  ride  o'er  other  men*s  corn  ajjain^ 
I  take  it.  f  feathers. 

Such  frisking^  and  such  Aaunting  with  their 
And  such  careerii^  with  th^ir  mistress'  fa* 
vours!  fnour. 

And  here  must  he  be  prickihg'^  out  forho- 
And  there  got  he  a  knock,  tod  down  eoes 

PilgarlSk,  * 

Commends  his  sobl  to  his  shcwsainf ,  and  exit. 
Another  spurs  in  there,  cries,  '  Make  room, 
villains!  fverence, 

'  I  am  a  lord!'  scarce  8*olWn,  but,  with  re- 
A  rascal  takes  hiirt  o'er  tt6  face,  and  fells  him; 
There  Ties  the  lord,  the  Lord  be  with  him  I 

Leon.  Now,  Sir, 
Do  you  find  thiy  truth? 
Jjem,  I  would  not. 
Lieut,  Pox  upon  it! 


■*  Pricking  out  for  henour^  Pricking,  in  oU  English,  signifies  riding.    Thus,  the  first   < 
fine  of  Spenser, 

'  A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plato.' 

So  af^r.  Another  spun  in  there. 
Vol.  L  S  X 
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They  have  such  tender  bodies  too,  such  cul- 
lisses,  [in  pieces. 

That  one  good  handsome  blow  breaks  them 
Leon,  How  stands  the  enemy  ? 
Lieut,  Ev*n  cool  enough  too : 
For,  to  say  truth,  he  has  been  shrewdly  heated; 
The  gentleman,  no  doubt,  will  fall  to  his 
juleps. 
Leon,  He  marches  not  i*  th*  tail  on's. 
Lieut,  No ;  plague  take  him ! 
He*ll  kiss  our  tails  as  soon.   He  looks  upon  us. 
As  if  he  would  say>  if  ye  will  turn  again, 

friends. 
We  will  belabour  you  a  little  better. 
And  beat  a  little  more  care  into  your  cox- 
combs, [a^nst  us. 
Now  shall  we  have  damnable  bsulads  out 
Most  wicked  madigrals:    And  ten  to  one, 

colonel. 
Sung,  to  such  lousy,  lamentable  tunes— 

Leon,  lliou  art  merry,  (^troubled ; 

Howe*er  the  game  goes.     Good  Sir,  be  not 
A  better  day  will  draw  this  back  again. 
Pray  go,  and  cheer  those  lefr,  and  lead  'em  off  j 
They  are  hot,  and  weary. 
Dctn.  ril  do  any  thing. 
Leon,  Lieutenant,  send  one  presently  away 
To  th*  king,  and  let  him  know  our  state.— 

And,  nark  ye ! 
Be  sure  the  messenger  advise  his  majesty 
To  comfort  up  the  prince ;  He's  full  of  sadness. 
Lieut,  When  shall  I  get  a  surgeon?  This 
hot  weather,  [lonel. 

Unless  I  be  well  pepper'd,  I  shall  stinky  co- 
Leon,  Go;  I'll  prepare  thee  one. 
Lieut,  If  you  catch  me  then. 
Fighting  6gam,  I'll  eat  hay  with  a  horse  1 

[Eaeuni. 

SCENE  III. 

Leucippe,  reading ;  and  two  maids  at  a 
table,  writing. 

Leu,  Have  you  written  to  Merione? 

1  Maid.  Yes,  madam.  [has. 

Leu,  And  let  her  understand  the  hopes  she 
If  she  comt  speedily? 

1  Maid,  All  these  are  specified. 

Leu*  And  of  the  chain  is  sent  her. 
And  the  rich  stuff,  to  make  her  shew  more 
handsome  here  ?  ' 

1  Maid,  All  tliis  is  done,  madam. 
Leu,  What  have  you  dispatch'd  there? 

2  Maid,  A  letter  to  the  country-maid,  an*t 

please  you.  [peevish ! 

Leu,  A  pretty  girl,  but  peevish,   plaguy 

Have  you  bought  th'  embroider'd  gloves,-  and 

that  purse  for  her. 
And  the  new  curl  ? 

2  Maid,  They  are  readv  packed  un,  madxm. 
Leu,  Her  maidenheacf  will  yield  me — let 

me  see  now 

She  is  not  fifteen,  they  say:  For  her  com- 
plexion— 


Cloe,  Cloe,  Cloe;  here  I  have  her — '  Cloe, 

*  The  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman  i 

'  Her  age  upon  fifteen'  —  Now  her  ootn- 
plexion —  frollh^; 

*  A  lovely  brown'— here  'tis—'  eyes  black  and 
'  The  boay  neatly  built ;  she  strikes  a  lute  wdl, 

*  Sings   most  inticingly' — ^These  helps  con- 

sider'd,  hundred. 

Her  maidenhead  will  amount  to  some  three 
Or  three  hundred  and  fifty  crowns ;  'twill  bear 

it  handsomely. 
Her  father's  poor ;  some  little  share  dedocried. 
To  buy  him  a  hunting  nag;  ay,  'twill  \m 

pretty. 
Who  takes  care  of  the  merchant's  wife? 

1  Maid,  I  have  wrought  her. 

Leu.  You  know  for  whom  she  is  I 

1  Maid.  Very  well,  madam; 
Tho'  very  much  ado  I  had  to  make  her 
Apprehend  that  happiness. 

Leu,  These  kind  are  subtle.  ,  [bcr? 

Did  she  not  cry,  and  blubber,  when  you  urg'd 

1  Maid.  Oh,  most  extremely,  and  swore 
she  would  rather  perish. 

Leu,  Good  signs,  very  good  signs,  symp- 
toms of  easy  nature! 
Had  she  the  plate? 

1  Maid,  She  look'd  upon*t,  and  left  it ; 
And  tum'd  again,  and  view'd  it 

Leu,  Very  well  still.  Qic  there, 

1  Maid,  At  length  she  was  content  to  let  it 
'Tilllcall'd  for't,  orso. 

Leu,  She'll  come? 

1  il[/ai(f.  D'ye  take  me  [promise? 
For  such  a  fool,  I  would  part  without  that 

Leu.  The  chamber  s  next  the  park. 

2  Maid.  The  widow,  madam. 
You  bad  me  look  upon— 

Leu,  Hans;  her,  she's  musty :  [sluttish. 
She's  no  man's  meat;  besides,  she's  poor  and 
Where  lies  old  Thisbe  now? — You  are  so 

long  now  \ 
2  Maid.    Thisbe,  Thisbe,  This  — agent 

Thisbel—Oh,  I  have  her; 
She  lies  liow  in  Nicopolis. 
Leu,  Dispatch  a  packet. 
And  tell  her,  her  superior  here  commands  her 
The  next  month  not  to  fail,  but  see  delivcr'd 
Here  to  ^  our  use,  some  twenty  young  and 
/       handsome. 

As  also  able  maids,  for  the  court-service. 
As  she  will  answer  it :  We  are  out  of  beantj, 
Utterly  out,  and  rub  the  time  away  here 
With  such  blowti  stuff,  I  am  asham'd  to  send 

it.  [Knock  witkim. 

Who's  that?    look  out!    to  your  business, 

maid!  D^J> 

There's  nothing  got  by  idleness. — There  is  a 
Which  if  I  can  but  buckle  with — Altea — 
A,  A,  A,  A,  *  Altea,  young  and  married, 
'  And  a  gteat  lover  of  her  husband'— weli— 
'  Not  to  be  brought  to  court.*    Say  ye  so? 

I'm  sorry; 
The  court  shall  be  brought  to  you  then.—' 

How  now?  whois't? 
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1  Maid,  An  ancient  woman,  with  a  maid 

attending,  [money, 

A  pretty  girl,  but  out  of  clothes ;  for  a  little 

It  seems,  she  would  put  her  to  your  bringing- 

up,  madam. 

Enter  Woman  and  Phehe. 

Leu.  Let  her  come  in.    Would  you  aught 
with  us,  good  woman  ? 
I  pray  be  short;  we  are  full  of  business. 
Worn.  I  have  a  tender  girl  here,  an*t  please 

your  honour 

Leu,  Very  well. 

Worn,  That  hath  a  great  desire  to  serve  your 

worship. 
Leu.  It  may  be  so;  Tm  full  of  maids. 
Worn.  She's  young,  forsooth ;        fing 
And,  for  her  truth,  and,  as  they  sa^,  her  bear- 
Leu.  You  say  well.  Come  ye  hither,  maid ; 
let  me  feei  your  pulse : 
*Tis  somewhat  weak;  but  nature  will  grow 
stronger.  (pasterns. 

Let  me  see  your  leg;  she  treads  but  low  i'  th' 
Worn.  A  cork  heel,  madam — — 
Leu.  We  know  what  will  do  it. 
Without  your  aim,  good  woman.    What  d*ye 

pitch  her  at? 
She*s  but  a  slight  toy ;  "^  cannot  hold  out  long. 
JVom    Ev*n  what  you  think  is  meet. 
Leu,  Give  her  ten"  crowns;  we  are  full  of 
business.  [home. 

She  is  a  poor  woman ;  let  her  take  a  cheese 
Enter  the  wench  i*  th'  office. 

\  Exeunt  Woman  and  1  Maid. 
5f  Maid.  What  is  your  name,  sister? 
Phehe,  Phebe,  forsooth. 
Leu,  A  pretty  name ;  *twill  do  well. 
Qo  in,  and  let  the  other  maid  instruct  you, 
Phebe.  [Exit  Phehe. 

Let  my  old  velvet  skirt  be  made  fit  for  her. 
1*11  put  her  into  action  for  a  wastcoat:  '* 
And,  when  I  have  rigg'd  her  up  once,  this 

small  pinnace 

Shall  sail  for  gold,  s^nd  good  store  too.  Who's 

there  ?  [Knock  within* 

Lord,  shall  we  ne'er  have  any  ease  in  this 

world?  [you  have? 

Still  troubled!  still  molested!  What  would 


(Enter  Menippus.) 
I  cannot  furnish  you  faster  than  I  am  able; 
An  you  were  my  huband  a  thousand  times,  I 

cannot  do  it. 
At  least  a  dozen  posts  are  gone  this  morning. 
For  several  parts  o*  th'  kingdom ;  I  can  do  no 

more 
But  pay  *em,  and  instruct  *em. 

Men.  Prithee,  good  sweet-heart, 
I  come  not  to  disturb  thee,  nor  discourage  thee; 
I  know,  thou  labour'st  truly.     Hark  in  thine 
ear. 
Leu,  Ha! 
What,  do  you  make  so  dainty  on't?   Look 

there; 
I  am  an  ass,  I  >can  do  nothing! 

Men.  'Celia?'  [Reading, 

Ay,  this  is'she — *  a  stranger  bom.* 
Leu.  What  would  ypu  jgive  for  more  now  ? 
Men.  Prithee,  my  best  Lepcippe!  there's 
much  hangs  on't. 

*  Lodg'd  at  the  end  of  Mars's  Street' — that*^ 

true,  too — - 
'  At  the  sack  of  such  a  town,  by  such  a  soldier, 

*  Preserv'd  a  prisoner;  and  by  prince  Demetrius 
'  Bought  from  that  man  again,  maintain*d 

and.  favour'd.' 
How  came  you  by  this  knowledge? 

Leu.  Poor,  weak  man!  P"g) 

I  have  a  thousand  eyes  (when  thou  art  sleep- 
Abroad,  and  full  of  business. 
'     Men.  You  ne'er  try'd  her?  [ii^ 

Leu,  No,  she  is  beyond  my  level ;  so  hedg'd 
By  the  prince's  infinite  love  and  favour  t« 
her 

Men,  She  is  a  handsome  wench. 

Leu.  A  delicate,  and  knows  it ; 
And  out  of  that  proofs-arms  herself* 

Men.  Come  in  then ; 
I  have  a  great  design  from  the  king  to  you. 
And  you  must  work  like  wax  now. 

Leu,  On  this  lady? 

Men.  On  this,  and  all  your  wits  call  home. 

Leu,  I  have  done 
Toys  in  my  time  of  some  note :  Old  as  I  am, 
I  think  my  brain»  will  work  without  barm. 
Take  up  the  books ! 

Men.  As  we  go  in,  I'll  tell  you.    [Exeuni, 


'7  She's  hut  a  slight  toy,  ^c.']  *Thi8  examination,*  says  Sir  Richard  Steele, '  of  a  young  girl 

*  for  business,  and  the  crying  down  her  value  for  being  a  slight  thing,  together  with  e\'ery 

*  other  circumstance  in  the  scene,  are  inimitably  excellent,  and  have  the  true  spirit  of  comedy; 
'  though  it  were  to  be  wished  the  Author  had  added  a  circumstance  which  should  make  Leu- 
'  cippe's  baseness  more  odious.*    Spectator,  VoU  iv.  No.  266.  H. 

***  ril  put  her  into  action  for  a  wastcoat.]  The  term  wastcoatetr  frequently  occurs  in  our 
Authors'  works.  It  seems  to  imply,  a  meaner  kind  of  strumpet:  In  Wit  Without  Money, 
Luce  says, 

■  "Do  you  think  yoiCre  here.  Sir, 

Amongst  your  wastcoateers,  your  hose  wenches 

That  ^}aat.ch  at  such  occasions ? 
•*'    '.}   ,  f 
And  in  the  beginning  of  this  play;  one  of  the  Gentlemen  Ushers  calls  Celia  a  wattcoateir, 
when  in  a  disposition  to  apply  to  her  the  severest  term  of  repioach.     It  is  probable,  the  epithet 
was  derived  from  some  particular  vest  worn  by  the  courtezans. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Aniigonus,  TimoUf  Lords,  and 
a  Soldier, 

Ant.  No  face  of  sorrow  for  thia  loss  (Hwill 
choke  him) 
Nor  no  man  miss  a  friend.   I  know  his  nature 
So  deep  impress'd  with  grief,  for  what  he  has 

sufferM, 
That  the  least  adding  to  it  adds  to  his  ruin. 
His  loss  is  not  so  infinite,  I  hope,  soldier? 

SoL  Faith,  neither  great,  nor  out  of  indis- 
The  young  men,  out  of  heat—      [cretion. 

Enter  Demetrius,  Leontius,  and  Lieutenant. 

Ant,  Igucss  the  manner. 

Lord,  The  prince,  an't  like  your  grace. 

Ant,  You're  welcome  home.  Sir! 
Come,  no  more  sorrow  I  I  have  heard  your 
fortune,  [man; 

And  I  myself  have  try'd  the  like.  Clear  up, 
I  will  not  have  vou  take  it  thus.  If  I  doubted. 
Your  fear  had  lost,  and  that  you  had  turned 

YOur  back  to  *em. 
Basely  besought  their  mercies— - 

Leon,  No,  no,  by  this  hand.  Sir, 
We  fou^t  like  honest  and  tall  men. 

Ant.  1  know't,  Leontius.    Or,  if  I  thought 
Neglect  of  rule,  having  his  counsel  with  you^^ 
Or  too  vain-glorious  appetite  of  fame. 
Your  men  forgot  and  scattered 

Leon,  None  of  these.  Sir; 
lie  shewM  himself  a  noble  gentleman^ 
E*ery  way  apt  to  rule. 

Ant,  These  being  granted, 
^hy  should  you  think  you  have  done  an  act 
80  heinous,  [about  you  ? 

That  nought  but  discontent  dwells  round 
I  have  lost  a  battle. 

Leon.  Ay,  and  fought  it  hard  too. 

Ant.  With  as  mucn  means  as  man 

Leon,  Or  devil  could  urge  it. 

Ant,  Twenty  to  one  on  our  side  now. 

Leon,  Turn  tables; 
Beaten  like  dogs  again,  like  owls ;  you  take  it 
To  heart  for  flying  but  a  mile  before  *em ; 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  *twas  no  flight  neither. 
Sir;  [tumbled 

*Twas  but  a  walk,  a  handsome  walk.  I've 
With  this  old  body,  beaten  like  a  stock-fish, 
Atd  stuck  with  arrows  like  an  arming  quiver. 
Blooded  and  bang*d,  almost  a  day  before  *em. 
And  glad  I  have  got  off  then.  Here^  a  mad 
shaver;  [comes  to*t; 

He  fights  his  share,  I'm  sure,  whene'er  he 
Yet  I  nave  seen  him  trip  it  tightly  too. 
And  cry,  *  The  devil  take  the  nindmost  ever!' 

Lieut.  I  learnt  it  of  my  betters. 


Leon,  Boudge'9  at  this? 
Ant,  Has  fortune  but  one  £aice? 
Lieut,  In  her  best  vizard, 
Methinks,  she  looks  but  lousily. 

Ant,  Chance,  tho*  she  foint  now^ 
And  sink  below  our  expectations,  Hier} 

Is  there  no  hope  led  strong  enou|^  to  oooy 
Dem,  'TIS  not,  thb  day  I  fled  oefore  the 
enemy,  [defd. 

And  lost  my  people,  lef^  mine  honour  mar- 
My  maiden  honour,  never  to  be  ransom'd; 
Which  to  a  noble  soul  is  too,  too  sensible. 
Afflicts  me  with  this  sadness;  most  of  these^ 
Time  may  ti)m  strai^t  again,  expericoce 
perfect,  [tortunes. 

And  new  swords  cut  new  ways  to  nobler 
Oh,  I  have  iMt—- — 

Ant,  As  you  are  mine,  foiget  it: 
I  do  not  think  it  loss. 

Dem,  Oh,  Sir,  fbi^veme! 
I  have  lost  my  friends,  those  worthy  souls  bred 

with  me; 
I  have  lost  myself,  they  were  the  pieces  of  me ; 
I  have  lost  au  arts,  my  schools  are  taken  from 

me. 
Honour  and  arms,  no  emulation  Mi  me! 
I  liv'd  to  see  these  men  lost,  look'd  upon  it; 
These  men  that  twin'd  their  loves  to  mine, 
their  virtues !  [save 'cm! 

Oh,  shame  of  shames!  I  saw,  amfcoald  not 
This  carries  sulphur  in't,   this  bums,  and 

boils  me. 
And,  like  a  fatal  tomb,  bestrides  my  memmy ! 
Ant,  This  was  hard  fortune;  but  if  alive, 
and  taken, 
Thcv  shall  be  ransom'd,  let  it  be  at  mOHoas. 
Dem,  They  are  dead,  they  are  dead ! 
Lieut.  When  would  he  weep  for  me  thus? 
I  may  be  dead  and  powder'd. 

Leon,  Good  prince,  grieve  not : 
We  are  not  certain  of  their  deaths:   The 
enemy,  fqaarter. 

Though  he  be  hot,  and  keen,  yet  hoMs  good 
What  noise  is  this; 

Great  shout  within.    Enter  Oentlemam, 

Lieut.  He  dt)es  not  follow  us? 
Give  me  a  steeple- top! 

Leon,  They  live,  they  live.  Sir! 

Ant.  Hold  up  your  manly  ^u:e.  They  live; 

they're  here,  son. 
Dem.  These  are  the  men! 
1  Gent.  They  are ;  and  live  to  hoooar  you. 
Dem.  How  'scap'd  ye,  noble  friends?  me- 
thought,  I  saw  ye 
Even  in  thejaws  of  death. 

9  Gent.  Thanks  to  our  folly,  ^ 
That  spurr'd  us  on.    We  were  indeed  hedg*d 
round  in*t; 


*9  Boudge,']  Perhaps  budge,  from  the  French  hougcr,  to  stir,<)si^  mone  off  the  place.  It  is 
now  held  a  low  word;  though,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
Tempest,  it  was  not  so  reputed  in  his  time.  Boudge,  however,  is  not  used  in  this  place  quite 
in  the  literal  sense  of  budge i  but  is  rather  mjetaphorically  applied  to  the  grief  of  Demetrius;  a» 
we  still  see  the  modern  word  moved,  to  paint  the  emotions  of  the  mind. 
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And,  ev*n  beyond,  the  hand  of  succour  beaten. 
Unhorsed,  disannM :  And  what  we  look*d  for 
then.  Sir,  [knoll. 

Let  such  poor  weary  souls  that  hear  the  bell 
And  see  the  grave  a^tigging,  telL 

Dem.  For  Heav*ns  sake,  [off? 

I>elude  mine  eyes  no  longer!  How  came  ye 

1  Geni.  A^nstall  expectation;  thebmve 

Seleucus, 

I  think,  this  day  enamour'd  on  your  virtue. 

When  thro*  the  troops  he  saw  you  shoot  like 

lightning. 
And  at  your  manly  courage  all  took  fire; 
And  afWr  that,  the  misery  we  fell  to. 
The  never-certain  fate  of  war,  consid'ring. 
As  we  stood  all  before  him,  fortune's  ruins. 
Nothing  but  death  expecting,  a  short  time 
He  made  a  stand  upon  our  youths  and  fortunes. 
Then  with  an  eye  of  men^  inform*d  his  judg- 
ment. 
How  yet  unripe  we  were,  unblown,  un- 
harden'd,  [to  us. 

Unfitted  for  such  fatal  ends;  he  cryd  out 

*  Go,  gentlemen,  commend  me  to  your  master, 

*  To  Uie  most  high  and  hopeful  prince  De- 

metrius; •  [me 

'  Tell  him,  the  ^kmr  that  he  shew*d  against 
'  This  day,  the  virgin  valour*  and  true  fire, 
'  Deserves  ev*n  from  an  enemy  this  courtesy, 
'  Your  lives,  and  arms;  freely  1*11  give  *em  : 

Thank  him/ 
And  thus  we  are  retum*d»  Sir. 

Leon.  Faith,  'twas  well  done;  [Sir? 

Twos  bravely  done.    Was*t  not  a  noble  part, 
Lieut,  Had  I  been  there,  up  had  I  gone,  I 
am  sure  ou*t«  [vet. 

These  noble  tricks,  I  never  durst  trust  em 
Leon.  Let  me  not  live,  an  'twere  not  a 
fam'd  honesty;  [I  wish.  Heaven, 

It  takes  me  such  a  tickling  way  I  Now  would 
Bat  ev'n  the  happiness,  ev  n  that  poor  blessing. 
For  all  the  sharo  afflictions  thou  hast  sent  me. 
But  cv*n  i'th*  head  o*  th'  field  to  take  Se- 
leucus: .  [still? 
I  should  do  something  memorable.    Fy !  sad 

1  Geni.  Do  you  grieve  we  are  come  off? 
Dem.  Unransonrd,  was  it? 

2  Geni,  It  was.  Sir. 

Dem,  And  with  such  a  fame  to  me? 
Said  you  not  so? 

Leon.  You  have  heard  it. 

Dem,  Oh,  Leontius! 
Better  I  had  lost  *em  all,  myself  had  perish*d. 
And  all  my  father's  hopes ! 

Leon,  Mercy  upon  you  I  [on's! 

What  ail  you.  Sir?  Death,  do  not  make  fools 
Neither  go  to  church,  nor  tarry  at  home?  *^ 
That*s  aline  ho/npipe. 

Ant.  What's  now  your  grief,  Demetrius? 

Dem,  Did  he  not  beat  us  twice? 

Leon,  He  beat  a  pudding!  beat  us  but  once. 


Dem.  H*  has  beat  me  twice,  and  beat  m« 
Beat  me  to  nothing  1  [to  a  coward, 

Lieut.  Is  not  the  devil  in  him? 

Jaeon,  I  pray  it  be  no  worse. 

Dem.  Twice  conquer'd  me  I    [dunce  here. 

Leon.  Bear  witness,  all  the  world,  I  am  a 

Dem,  With  valour  first  he  struck  me,  then 

with  honour.  [not  feel  it? 

Tl)at  stroke,  Leontius,  that  stroke  1  dostdiou 

Leon.  Whereabouts  was  it?  for  I  remem- 
ber nothing  yet.  [prisoner^^ 

Dem.  All  these  gentlemen  that  were  hb 

Leon,  Yes;  he  set  'em  free.  Sir,  with  arms 
and  honour. 

Dem.  There,  there;  now  thou  hast  it! 

At  mine  own  weapon,  courtesy,  h'  has  beaten 

me.  [me: 

At  that  I  was  held  a  master  in,  he  has  cow'd 

Hotter  than  all  the  dint  o*  th'  fight  he  has 

charg'd  me! 
Am  I  not  now  a  wretched  fellow  ?  Think  on't; 
And  when  thou  hast  cxamin'd  all  ways  ho* 

nourable. 
And  find'st  no  door  left  open  to  requite  this. 
Conclude  I  am  a  wretch,and  was  twice  beaten ! 

Ant,  I  have  observ'd  your  w^,  and  under- 
And  equal  love  it  as  Demetrius.  [Stand  it. 
My  noble  child,  thou  shalt  not  fall  in  virtue ; 
I  and  my  pow'r  will  sink  first!  You,  Leontjus, 
Wait  for  a  new  commission.  You  shall  out 
again,  [here; 

And  instantly;  you  shall  not  lodge  this  night 
Not  see  a  friend,  nor  take  a  blessing  with  you. 
Before  you  be  i'  th'  field.    The  enemy  is  up 
still,  [son. 

And  still  in  full  design :  Charge  him  again. 
And  either  bring  home  that  again  thou  hast , 
Or  leave  thy  body  by  him.  [lost  there, 

Dem.  You  raise  me ! 
And  now  I  dare  look  up  again,  Leontius. 

Leon.  Ay,  ay.  Sir;  I  am  thinking,  who  we 
shall  take  of  'em. 
To  make  all  strai^t;  and  who  we  shall  give 

to  the  devih 
What  say'st  thou  now.  Lieutenant?     ' 

Lieut.  I  say  nothing.  [now? 

Lord j  what  ail  I,  that  I  have  no  mind  to  fight 
I  find  my  constitution  mightily  altered. 
Since  1  came  home :  I  hata  afl  noises  too. 
Especially  the  noise  of  drums.    |  am  now  as 

well 
As  any  living  man;  why  not  as  valiiint? 
To  fight  now,  is  a  kind  of  vomit  to  me ; 
It  ^es  against  my  stomach.      * 

Dem.  Good  Sir,  presently; 
You  cannot  do  your  son  so  fair  a  favour. 

Ant.  'Tis  my  intent:   I'll  'see  you  march 
away  too.  ftius. 

Come,  get  yoor  men  together  presently,  Leon- 
And  press  where  please  you,  as  you  inarch. 

Leon.  We  go,  bir. 


*^  2f either  go  to  church,  nor  tarry  at  home.']  We  suppose  this  to  have  been  a  familiar  old 
saying,  and  to  be  applied  by  l..eontius  to  Demetrius*3  being  pleased  neithei  way;  being  dis:^ 
tressS  at  their  loss,  and  grieved  at  their  recovery.  ,    .  - 
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Ant,  Wait  you  on  me:  I'll  bring  you  to 
your  command. 
And  then  to  fortune  give  you  up. 
Dem.  You  love  me  1 

{^Exeunt  Ant,  and  Dem, 
Leon,  Go,  get  the  drums;    beat  round. 

Lieutenant! 
Lieut.  Hark  you,  Sir;  [riage— 

I  have  a  foolisn   business,   they  call  mar- 
Leon.  After  the  wars  are  done. 
Lieut,  The  party  stays.  Sir  5 
I  have  giv*n  tne  priest  his  money  too:  All 

my  friends,  Sir, 
My  father,  and  my  mother 
Leon,  Will  you  go  forward  ?' 
Lieut,  She  brings  a  pretty  matter  with  her. 
Xt'on.  Half  a  dozen  bastards? 

Lieut.  Some  forty,  Sir 

Leon,  A  goodly  competency ! 

Lieut.  I   mean.  Sir,  pounds  a^year.    I'll 

dispatch  the  matter ;  [Sir. 

*Ti8  but  a  night  or  two;  I'll  overtake  you, 

Leon,  The  two  old  legions?  yes.    Where 

lies  the  horse-quarter? 
Lieut,  And  if  it  be  a  boy,  I'll  ev'n  make 

bold.  Sir 

Leon,  Away  wi*  your  whore,  a  plague  o' 
jTOur  whore!  you  damn'd  rogue. 
Now  you  are  cur'd  and  well,  must  you  be 
clicketing? 
Lieut.  I  have  broke  my  mind  to  my  ancient; 
in  my  absence- 
He's  a  sufficient  gentleman. 
Leon.  Get  forward ! 
Lieut,  Only  receive  her  portion ! 
Leon,  Get  you  forward ; 
Else  I'll  bang  you  forward. 

Lieut.  Strange,  Sir,  a  gentleman. 
And  an  officer,  cannot  have  the  liberty 
To  do  the  office  of  a  man. 

Leon.  Shame  light  on  thee! 
How  came  this  whore  into  thy  head  ? 
Lieut,  This  whore.  Sir  ? 

'Tis  Strang:,  a  poor  whore 

Leon.  Do  not  answer  me !  [ag^iin. 

Troop,  troop  away !  Do  not  name  this  whoie 

Or  think  there  is  a  whore 

Lieut.  That's  very  hard.  Sir. 
Leon,  For,  if  thou  dost,  look  to't;  I'll  have 
thee  gelded  1 
I'll  walk  you  out  before  me !  Not  a  word  more! 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  V. 


Enter  Leucippe  and  Governess. 

Leu.  You  are  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
Where  this  young  lady  lies?  (joa  saj. 

Gov.  For  want  of  a  better. 

Leu,  You  may  be  good  enough  for  such  a 

purpose.  [directly. 

When  was  the  prince  with  her?  Answer  me 

Gov.  Not  since  he  went  a- warring. 

Leu.  Very  well  then 
What  carnal  copulation  are  you  privy  to 
Between  these  two? — ^Be  not  afraid ;  we  are 
women,  [harm  in't. 

And  may  talk  thus  amongst  ourselves ;   no 

Gov.  No,  sure,  there's  no  barm  in  t,  I  con- 
ceive that; 
But  truly,  that  I  ever  knew  the  gentlewoman 
Otherwise   given,    than   a   hopeful    gentle^ 
woman 

Leu.  You'll  grant  me,  the  prince  loves  her? 

Gov.  There  1  am  with  you ; 
And,  the  gods  bless  her,  promises  her  mightily. 

Leu,  Stay  there  a  while.  And  gives  her  gifis  f 

Gov,  Extremely; 
And  truly  makes  a  very  saint  of  her. 

Lieu.  1  should  think  now,  [with  me ; 

(Good  woman,  let  me  have  your  judgment 
I  see  'tis  none  o'  th'  worst — Come,  tit  down 

by  me) 
That  these  two  cannot  love  so  tenderly— «— 

Gov,  Being  so  young  as  th^  are  too 

Leu.  You  say  well  1 
But  that,  methinks,  some  further  promises > 

Gov.  Yes,  yes;  [her. 

I  have  heard  the  prince  swear  he  would  marir 

Leu.  Very  well  still.     They  do  not  use  to 
fall  out? 

Gov.  The  tenderest  chickens  to  one  another ! 
They  cannot  live  an  hour  asunder. 

Leu.  I  have  done  then ;  [and  do  it. 
And  be  you  gone.  You  know  your  charge. 
You  know  whose  will  it  is:  If  you  transgress 
That  is,  if  any  have  access,  or  see  her,  [it. 
Before  the  king's  will  be  fulfiU'd 

Gov.  Not  the  prince,  madam  ?  ' 

Leu.  You'll  be  hang'd  if  you  do  it,  that  Til 
assure  you.  [obey  yon. 

Gov.  But,  ne'ertheless,  I'll  make  boli  to 

Leu,  Away,  and  to  your  business  then ! 

Gov.  *Tis  done,  madam !  [£reiiji/. 


ACT  iir. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Menippus. 

^w/.'l''HOU  hast    taken  wondrous  pains; 

^      but  yet,  Menippus,  [try? 

You  understand  not  of  what  blood  and  coun- 


Mcn.  I  labour'd  that,  but  cannot  come  to 
know  it.  [lai^^uaee. 

A  Greek,  I  am  sure,  she  is;  she  speaks  this 
Ant.  Is  she  so  excellent  handsome? 
Men,  Most  enticing. 
Ant.  Sold  for  a  prisoner? 
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Jl/en.  Yes,  Sir;  some  poor  creature. 
^rU.  And  he  loves  tenderly? 
3fen,  They  say,  extremely. 
Ant.   'Tis  well  prevented  then.    Yes,   I 
perceiv*d  it : 
When  he  took  leave  now^  he  made  a  hundred 

stops, 
OesirM  an  hour,  but  half  an  hour,  a  minute ; 
Which  I  with  anger  cross'd.    I  knew  his  bu- 
siness; [^fy,>  ™^"> 

I  knew  *twas  she  he  hunted  on.    This  jour- 
I  beat  out  suddenly,  for  her  cause  intend^. 
And  would  not  give  him  time  to  breathe. 
When  comes  she  ? 
Men,  This  morning.  Sir. 
Ant.  Lodee  her  to  all  delight  then ; 
For  1  would  have  her  try*d  to  th*  test :  1  know. 
She  must  be  some  cracked  coin,  not  fit  his 

traffick;" 
Which,  when  we  have  founds  the  shame  will 

make  him  leave  her; 
Or  we  shall  work  a  nearer  way :  1*11  bury  him. 
And  with  him  all  the  hopes  I  have  cast  upon 

him> 
Hre  he  shall  di^  his  own  grave  in  that  woman. 
Yoa  know  which  way  to  oring  her :  1*11  stand 
dose  there,  [Menippus, 

To  view  her  as  she  passes.    A  nd,  do  you  near. 
Observe  her  with  all  sweetness ;  humour  her ; 
*Twil]  make  her  He  more  careless  to  our  pur- 
poses. 
Away,  and  take  what  helps  you  please. 
Men.  I'm  gone.  Sir.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

'Enter  Celia  and  Governess. 

Celia.    Governess,  from  whom  was  this 

.  gown  sent  me?  [it  else. 

Prithee,  be  serious,  true :  **  I  will  not  wear 
It  is  a  handsome  one. 

Gov.  As  though  you  know  not? 

Ceiia.  No,  faith: 
But  1  believe  for  certain  too— yet  I  wonder. 
Because  it  was  his  caution,  this  poor  way. 
Still  to  preserve  me  from  the  curious  searcnings 
Of  greedy  eyes. 

Gov.  You  have  it :  Does  it  please  you? 

Celia,  'Tis  very  rich,  melhinks,  too.    Pri- 
thee, tell,  me? 


Gov.  From  one  that  likes  you  well.   Never 

look  coy,  lady;  [iftgs. 

These  are  no  gifts  to  be  put  off  with  p6ut^ 

Celia,  Poutings,  and  gifts?  Is  it  from  any 
straimer?  [talk  to  you. 

Gov,  You  are  so  curious,  that  there  is  no 
What  if  it  be;  I  pray  you? 

Celia.  Unpin,  good  governess; 
Quick,  quick! 

Gov.  Whjr,  what's  the  matter? 

Celia.  Quick,  good  governess ! 
Fy  on't,  how  beastly  it  becomes  me!  poorly! 
A  trick  put  in  upon  me?  Well  said,  governess! 
I  vow,  I  would  not  wear  it — Out!  it  smdis 

musty. 
Are  these  your  tricks?  now  I  beein  to  smell  it ; 
Abominable  musty!  Will  you  help  me? 
The  prince  will  cOme  again 

Gov.  You  are  not  mad^  sure?        [upon  it! 

Celia.  As  I  live,  I'll  cut  it  off!    A  pox 

For,  sure,  it  was  made  for  that  use.     Do  you 

bring'  me  I  iveries  ?     fthou  base  woman  ? 

Stales  *^  to  catch  kites  ?  Dost  thou  laugh  too. 

Gov,  I  cannot  chuse,  if  I  should  be  hang'd. 

Celia.  Abqse  me. 
And  then  laugh  at  me  too? 

CfOv.  I  do  not  abuse  you : 
Is  it  abuse,  to  give  him  drink  that's  thirsty? 
You  want  cloaths ;  is  it  such  a  heinous  sin,  I 
To  see  you  stored  ?  f  beseech  ye,; 

Celia.  There  is  no  greater  wickedness  than 

Gov.  What  way?  [this  way. 

Celia.  I  shall  curse  thee  fearfully. 
If  thou  provok*st  me  further:  And  take  heed^^ 
My  curses  never  miss.  [woman  ^ 

Gov.  Curse  him  that  sent  it. 

CeliL  Ten  but  his  name——' 

Gov.  You  dare  not  curse  him. 

Celia.  Dare  not?  by  this  fair  light--— 

Gov.  You  are  so  full  of  passion— 

Celia.  Dare  not  be  good?  be  honest?  dare 
not  curse  him? 

Gov.  1  think  you  dare  not ;  I  believe  so. 

Celia.  Speak  niml  [it  bravely. 

Gov.  Up  with  your  valour  then,  up  with 
And  take  your  full  charge. 

Celia.  If  I  do  not,  bang  me ! 
Tell  but  his  name. 

Gov.  *Twas  prince  Demetrius  ^nt  it : 
Now,  now,  give  fire,  kill  him  i*  th*  eye  *♦ 
now,  lady. 


*■  Not  Jit  his  trqffick.']  The  sense  intended  is  plain  enough ;  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  slight 
corruption  in  the  passage.  To  reconcile  it  to  the  rest  of  the  context,  we  might,  if  the  present 
words  remain  unchanged,  insert /or,  and  read,  '  not  fit  for  his  traffick-,^  or  else,  with  no 
ereat  violence  to  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  read,  *  nor  fit  his  traffick:'  Both  which  read- 
ings, as  well  as  the  pr^ent,  imply  that  she  is  too  base  and  low  to  have  any  commerce  with 
Demetrius. 

**  Celia.  Governess f  from  whom  was  this  ^own  sent  me,  fe^cj  The  honesty  of  Celia's  con- 
duct, her  inviolable  affection  to  the  prince,  her  jealousy  of  being  decoy 'd  by  the  base  court- 
agents,  and  her  absolute  defiance  to  all  addresses  whatever,  are  admirably  drawn  throughout  her 
whole  character.  Theobald. 

»3  Stales.']  Something  exhibited  or  offered  as  an  allurement  to  draw  others  to  any  place  ot 
purpose.  Johnson. 

^  Kill  him  i*  th*  ei/e.^  It  has  been  remarked  in  the  notes  on  Hiiiaster,  that,  as  all  good 

shooter 
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Celia.  It  be  come  hc'^e? 

Gov.  It  seems  so.    But>  your  cane  now ! 

Celia.  YoQ  do  not  lie,  1  hope. 
.  Gov.  You  dare  not  carse  him. 

CeUa.  Prithee,  do  not  abuse  mel   Is  he 

oome  home,  indeed?  [thee. 

For  I  would  now  with  all  my  heart  believe 

Gov.  Nay,  you  may  chuse.    Alas,  I  deal 
for  strangers,  [liveries! 

That  send  you  scurvy,  rous^  gowns  >  stale 
I  have  my  tricks! 

Celia.  Tis  a  oood  gown ;  a  handsome  one ; 
I  did  but  jest    Where  is  he  ? 

Gov.  He  that  sent  ifr    ■  ■         fthat  again  ? 

Celia.  How?  he  that  sent  it?  Is*t  come  to 
Thou  can*st  not  be  so  foolish.  Prithee,  speak 
I  may  mistake  thee.  [out; 

Gov.  1  said,  be  that  sent  it 

CeHa.  Curse  o*  my  life!  why  dost  thou  vex 
me  thus?  [not? 

I  know  thou  meanest  Demetrius;  dost  thou 
I  charae  thecispeak  troth!    If  it  be  any 
other—  [the  justice 

Thou  know*st  the  charge  he  gave  thee,  and 
His  anger  will  inflict,  if  e'er  he  know  this; 
As  know  he  shall,  he  shall,  thou  spiteful  wo- 
man, [too  late  too. 
Thou  beastly  womMi!  and  tho«  shalt  know 
And  feel  too  sensible,  I  am  no  ward. 
No  sale-stuff  for  your  money-merchants  that 

sent  it!  [thou 

Who  dare  send   me,    or   how  dost  thou. 

Gov.  What  you  please: 
For  this  is  ever  the  reward  of  service. 
The  prince  shall  bring  the  next  himself. 

Celia.  Tis  strange,  f 

That  you  should  deal  so  f^eeruhly  !^Besl 
You  have  put  me  in  a  heat. 

Gov.  I  am  sure  you  have  kill*d  me; 
I  ne'er  received  such  language:    1  can  but 
wait  upon  you,  [you* 

And  be  your  drudge ;  keep  a  poor  life  to  serve 

Celia.  You  know  my  nature  is  too  easy, 

governess ;  [does  he  ? 

And  you  know  now,  I  am  sorry  too.    How 

Gov.  Oh,  God,  my  head  ! 

CeHa.  Prithee,  be  wdl,  and  tell  me. 
Did  he  speak  of  me  since  he  came?  Nay,  see 
now !  [governess. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  this  tyranny — Gfbod,  sweet 
Did  he  but  name  his  Celia?  Look  upon  me! 
Upon  my  faith,  I  meant  no  harm!  Here, 
take  this.  [wench  ? 

And  buy  thyself  some  triBes.    Did  he,  good 

Gov.  He  loves  you  but  too  dearly. 

Celia.  That's  my  good  eovemess! 

Gov.  There's  more  cloaths  making  for  you. 

Celia.  More  cloaths? 

Gov.  More; 
lecher  and  braver;  I  can  teil  you  that  news ; 
And  twenty  glorious  things. 


Celia.  To  what  use,  sirrah  ? 
Gov.  You  are  too  Bood  for  our  house  1 
We,  poor  wretches. 
Shall  lose  the  comfort  of  yocu 
Celia.  No,  I  hope  not 
Gov.  For  ever  lose  you,  lady. 
Celia.  Lose  me?  wherefore? 
I  hear  of  no  such  thing. 

Gov.  Tis  sure,  it  must  be  so:  [tion. 

You  must  shine  now  at  court!  Such  prepana- 
Such  hurry,  and  such  hanging  rooms 

Celia.  To  th'  court,  wench? 
Was  it  to  th*  court,  thou  saidst? 
Gov.  You'll  find  it  so. 
Celia.  Stay,  stay ;  this  cannot  be. 
Gov.  I  say,  it  must  be. 
I  hope  to  find  you  still  the  same  good  lady. 
Celia.  To  th*  court?   This  stambles  me. ' 
Art  sure,  for  me,  wench. 
This  preparation  is  ? 

Gov.  She  is  perikms  crafty;  rAside* 

I  fear,  too  honest  for  us  all  too.— Aid  t  suic  I 

live? 

Celia.  To  th*  court?   this  cannot  down: 

What  should  I  do  there?  .[thus, 

Why  should  he  on  a  sudden  chasge  hu  mind 

Anci  not  make  me  acquainted?    (Sure,   he 

loves  me!)  [him; 

His  vow  was  made  as^ainst  it,  and  mine  with 

At  least,  while  this  king  liv'd.    He  will  come 

And  see  om,  ere  I  go?  [hither. 

Gov.   would  some  wise  woman     TAside. 

Had  her  in  working!— That  I  think  be  will 

not,  [yoik 

Because  he  means  with  all  joy  there  to  meet 

You  shall  hear  more  within  this  hour. 

Celia.  A  courtier? 
What  may  that  meaning  be?  Sore,  he  will 
see  me  [governess; 

If  he  be  come;  he  must.    Hark  you,  good 
What  age  is  the  king  of? 

Gov.  lie*s  an  old  man,  and  full  of  bosioess. 
Celia.  I  fear  too  full,  indeed.  What  ladies 
are  there? 
I  would  be  loth  to  want  good  company. 
Gov.  Delicate  young  ladies,  as  yoa  ' 
desire;  [p*ny* 

And,  when  you  are  acouainted,  the  best  com* 
Celia.  'Tis  very  well.  Prithee,  go  in ;  lct*$ 
talk  more. 
For,  tho*  I  fear  a  trick,  TH  bravdy  try  it. 
Gov.  I  see  he  must  be  cunning,  knocks 
this  doe  down.  rAside. 

[£4:  Mill. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Lieutenant  and  Leontius.     Drums 
within. 

Lean.  You  shatf  not  have  your  wiH,  sir* 

rah !  Are  you  running ?  [a  season. 

Have  you  gotten  a  toy  in  your  heels?  Is  this 


shooters  aim  at  the  heart,  it  is  a  term  of  repitiach  to  say,  he  kills  in  the  eye.  So  here,  the  Cover- 
ness  means,  '  If  you  shoot  at  Demetrius,  you  will  take  so  bad  aim  as  to  hit  him  in  the  eye^ 
*  instead  of  the  paut  you  should  aim  at/ 
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When  honour  pricks  you  on^  to  prick  your 

ears  up 
After  your  whore,  your  hobby-horse  ? 

Lieut.  Why,  look  ye  now  f  [a  man  fight 
What  a  strange  man  are  you  ?  Would  you  have 
At  all  hours  all  alike  ? »' 

Leon.  Do  but  fight  something. 
But  half  a  blow,  and  put  thy  stomach  to*t : 
Turn  but  thy  face,  and  do  but  make  mouths 
at  'em.  [thank  you  heartily ! 

Lieut,  And  hnve  my  teeth  knocked  out;  I 
Yoa  are  my  dear  friend ! 

Leon.  What  a  devil  ails  thee? 
JDost  long  to  be  hang'd  ? 

Lieut.  Faith,  Sir,  I  make  no  suit  for*t: 
Bui  rather  than  I  would  live  tHus  out  of  cha- 
Continually  in  brawling [rity, 

Leon.  Art  thou  not  ne 
(I  may  be  cozen*d) 

Lieut.  I  shall  be  discover'd.      [lish  pains, 

Leon.  That,  in  the  midst  of  thy  most  hel- 
When  thou  wert  crawling-sick,  aidst  aim  at 

wonders? 
When  thou  wert  mad  with  pain? 

Lieut.  You  have  found  the  cause  out; 
I  had  ne'er  been  mad  to  fight  else.     J  con* 

fess,  Sir, 
The  daily  torture  of  my  side,  that  vex'd  me. 
Made  me  as  daily  careless  what  became  of  me. 
Till  a  kind  sword  there  ivounded  me,  and 
eas'd  me ;  '  [well  now. 

Twos  nothing  in  my  valour  fought.    I  am 
And  take  some  pleasure  in  my  life :  Methinks, 

now. 
It  shews  as  mad  a  thing  to  me  to  see  you  scuffle. 
And  kill  one  another  foolishly  for  honour. 
As  'twas  to  you  to  see  me  play  the  coxcomb. 

Leon.  And  wilt  thou  ne'er  fight  more  ? 

Lieut.  V  th'  mind  I  am  in. 

/^n..Nor  ne'er  be  sick  again? 

Lieut.  I  hope  1  shall  not.        [seech  thee, 

Leon,  Prithee  be  sick  again ;  prithee,  I  be- 
Be  just  so  sick  again. 

Lieut.  I'll  iusl  be  hane'd  first. 

Leon,  if  all  the  arts  tnat  are  can  make  a 
choliek,  [(mark  me!) 

(Therefore  look  to't!)   or  if  imposthumes 
As  big  as  footballs— 

Lieut.  Deliver  me  I  [kidnies, 

Leon.  Or  stones  of  ten  |)Ound  weight  i'  th* 
Thro'  ease  and  ugly  diets,  may  be  gather'd, 
rU  feed  you  up  myself,  Sirj  I'll  prepare  you  I 

Would  you  have  a  man  fight 


You  cannot  fight^  unless  the  devil  tear  you? 
You  shall  not  want  provocations;  I'll  scratch 
you ;  [h^-ach — 

I'll  nave  thee  have  the  tooth-ach,  and  the 

Lieut.  Good  colonel,  I'll  do  any  thing! 

Leon.  No,  no,  nothing! 
Then  will  I  have  thee  blown  with  a  pair  of 
smiths*  bellows,  [witn  you) 

(Because  you  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  round  ^e 
Fill'd  full  of  oil  of  devil,  and  aqua-fortis; 
And  let  theie  work ;  these  may  provoke. 

Lieut.  Good  colonel !         [plain  with  me ; 

Leon.  A  coward  in  full  blood?  Prithee^  be 
Will  roasting  do  thee  any  good? 

Lieut.  Nor  basting  neither.  Sir, 

Leon.  Marry,  that  goes  hard. 

Enter  first  Gentleman. 

1  Gent.  Where  are  you,  colonel? 
The  prince  expects  you.  Sir ;  h'  has  hedg'd 
tne  enemj  [valours 

Within  a  straight,  where  all  the  hopes  and 
Of  all  men  living  cannot  force  a  passage : 
He  has  'em  now. 

Leon.  I  knew  all  thb  before.  Sir; 
I  chalk'd  htm  out  his  way.    But,  do  you  see 
that  thing  there?  Ja  little* 

Lieut.  Nay,  sood  sweet  colonel !  Til  fight 

Leon.  That  tnin^ !  [tenant, 

1  Gent.  What  thing?  I  see  the  brave  Lieu- 
Leon^  Rogue,  what  a  name  hast  thou  lost } 
Lieut.  You  may  help  it ; 

Yet  you  may  help't :  1*11  do  you  any  courtesy! 
1  know  you  love  a  wench  well. 

Enter  second  Gentleman, 

Leon.  Look  upon  him. 
Do  you  look  too. 

2  Gent.  What  should  1  look  on?  [rectiom 
I  come  to  tell  you,  the  prince  stays  your  di* 
We  have  *em  now  i*  th'  coop.  Sir,  ^ 

Leon.  Let  'em  rest  there,  ffirst^-^ 

And  chew  upon  their  miseries.    But,  look 

Lieut.  I  cannot  fight,  for  all  this. 

Leon,  Look  on  this  fellow  I 

2  Gent.  I  know  him;  *tis  the  valiant,  brave 
Lieutenant. 

Leon.  Canst  thou  hear  this,  and  play  the 
rogue?  Steal  ofi*! 
Quickly,  behind  me  quickly,  neatly  do  it! 
And  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy. 
And  if  thou  kiU*st  but  two— 


At  all  hours  all  alike  f]  The  character  of  the  Lieutenant  refusing  to  fight  after  he  was 
cured  of  his  bodily  malady,  (as  Mr.Langbaine  tells  \js  in  his  account  of  the  English  Dramatic 
Poets^  resembles  the  story  of  the  soldier  belonginjg  to  Lucullus,  described  in  the  Epistles  of 
Horace,  lib.  2.  ep.  2.  But  the  very  story  is  related  in  A  Theatre  of  Wits  Ancient  and  Modern, 
represented  in  a  Cpllection  of  Apothegmes  Pleasant  and  Profitable,  by  Thomas  Forde,  8vo.  af)()0, 
p. 30,  in  these  words:  '  Antigonus  obsening  a  sickly  souldier  to  be  very  valiant,  procured  his 

*  physician  to  heal  him ;  who  afterwards  b^n  to  keep  himself  out  o^^danger,  not  venturing 

*  as  formerly ;  which  Antigonus  noting,  demanded  the  reason :  The  souldier  answered,  O  An- 

*  tigonus,  thou  art  the  reason;  before  I  ventured  nothing  but  a  diseased  corpse,  and  then  I  chose 
'  lather  to  die  ouickly,  than  to  live  sickly :  I  invited  Death  to  do  me  a  courtesie;  now  it  U 
' otherwise  with  me,  for  now  I  have  somewhat  to  lose.'  B. 
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Lieut.  You  may  excuse  me; 
'Tis  not  my  fault :  I  dare  not  fight 

Leon,  Be  ruPd  yet; 
I'll  beat  thee  on^  gp,  wink  and  fight  1   A 
plague  upon  your  sheep*s  heart! 

3  Gent,  What's  all  this  matter? 

1  Gent.  Nay,  I  cannot  shew  you.  [to  *em. 

Leon,  Here  s  twenty  pound,  go  but  smell 

Lieut,  Alas,  Sir, 
I  hare  taken  such  a  cold,  I  can  smell  nothing. 

Leon.  1  can  smell  a  rascal,  a  rank  rascal! 
Fy,  how  he  stinks,  stinks  like  a  tired  jade! 

S  Gent.  What,  Sir?  [him? 

Leon.  Why,  that  Sir;  do  not  you  smell 

S  Gent,  Smell  him  f 

Lieut.  I  mutt  ensure. 

Leon.  Stinks  like  a  dead  dos,  carrion ! 
There's  no  such  damnable  smelTunder  Heav'n, 
As  the  faint  sweat  of  a  coward.    Will  you 
fight  yet?  [spoke  the  worst 

Lieut.  Nay,  now  I  defy  you;  you  have 
You  can  of  me ;  and  if  every  man  should  take 
What  you  say  to  the  heart,  God  ha'  mercy !  ^^ 

Leon.  God  ha'  mercy,  with  all  my  heart! 
here  I  forgive  thee ;  [us, 

And»  fight,  or  fight  not^  do  but  go  along  with 
And  keep  my  dog. 

Lieut.  I  love  a  good  dog  naturally. 

1  Gent.  What*s  all  this  stir.  Lieutenant? 

Lieut.  Nothing,  Sir, 
But  a  slight  matter  of  argument. 

Leon.  Pox  take  thee !  [coward . 

Sure»  I  shall  love  this  rogue,  he*s  so  pretty  a 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  up  now,  and  if  For- 
tune [her. 
Dare  play  the  slut  again,  I'll  never  more  saint 
Come,  play-fellow,  come !  prithee,  come  up ! 

come,  chicken ! 
I  have  a  way  shall  fit  yet    A  tame  knave ! 
Come,  look  upon  us. 

Lieut.  I'll  tell  you  who  does  best,  boys. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Menippus,  above. 

Men.  I  saw  her  coming  out. 
Ant.  Who  waits  upon  her? 


Men,  Timon,  Charinthus,  and  some  otber 
By  me  appointed.^^  [geQUemeD, 

Ant.  Where's  your  wife? 

Men.  She's  r^y 
To  entertain  her  here.  Sir;  and  some  ladki 
Fit  for  her  lodgings. 

Ant.  How  shews  she  in  her  trim  now? 

Men.  Oh,  most  divinely  sweet 

Ant.  Prithee,  speak  softly. 
How  does  she  take  her  coming? 

Men.  She  bears  it  bravely;  [preserve  roel 
But  what  she  thinks— For  Heavn  sake.  Sir, 
If  the  prince  chance  to  find  this 

Ant.  Peace,  you  old  fool ; 
She  thinks  to  meet  him  here. 

Mem.  That's  all  the  project. 

Ant.  Was  she  hard  to  bring? 

Men.  No,  she  believ'd  it  quicklv. 
And  quickly  made  herself  fit.     Tkc  gown  a 
hltle,  [quaint^  with. 

And  those  new  things  she  has  not  been  ae- 
At  least  in  this  place,  where  sheliv*d  a  prisoner. 
Troubled  and  stirr'd  her  mind.     But,  believe 
me.  Sir,  [her;** 

She  has  worn  as  good,  they  sit  so  apted  to 
And  she  is  so  great  a  mistress  of  disposure. 
Here  they  come  now :  But  take  a  full  view 
of  her. 

Enter  Celia,  Timon,  Ckarintkus,  and  Gen- 
tlemen. 

Ant.  How  cheerfully  she  looks  ?  How  she 
salutes  all?  [yo«ng*  «"«- 

And  how  she  views  the  place?  She  is  very 
That  was  an  admirable  smile,  a  catching  one; 
The  very  twang  of  Cupid's  bow  sung  to  it !  ** 
She  has  two-edg'd  eyes ;  they  kill  o'  both  sides. 

Men.  She  makes  a  stand,  as  though  she 

Ant.  Be  still  then.  [would  speak. 

Lelia.  Good  gentlemen,  trouble  yourselves 

no  further;  P^^**' 

I  had  thought,  sure,  to  have  met  a  iK)ble  niend 

Tim.  You  may  meet  many,  lady. 

Celia.  Such  as  you  are, 
I  covet  few,  or  none.  Sir. 

Char.  Will  you  walk  this  way. 
And  take  3°  the  sweets  o'  th'  garden?  cool 
and  close,  lady. 


*« To  the  heart 

Leon.  God  ha'  mercy, 

God  ha*  merof,  &c.]  As  these  words  are  here  repeated  twice,  we  have  no  doubt  but  they 
should,  the  first  time,  be  assigned  to  the  Lieutenant. 

*7  Timon,  Charinthus,  and  some  other  gentlemen."]  How  the  character  of  courtiers  beiiig 
made  male-bawds,  (so  frequently  introducdl  in  the  plays  of  our  Authors)  might  go  down  with 
the  audiences  of  those  times,  I  cannot  answer :  But,  I  am  sure,  they  would  be  exploded  by 
that  nicety  of  taste  to  which  we  are  now  arrived.  Theobald. 

*^  They  sit  so  apted  to  her."]  We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met  with  this  participle,  or 
the  VERB  apt,  in  an^  other  place.  The  Author  might  perhaps  have  written  aptly.  The  pre- 
sent text,  however,  is  not  inele^nt. 

*»  The  very  twang  of  Cuptd*s  bow  sung  to  it."]  There  is  something  so  uncommon,  as  well 
as  poetical,  in  the  turn  of  this  line,  we  could  not  pass  over  the  speech  without  remarking  the 
beauty  of  iu  Some  editions  (among  which  number  is  that  of  17^0),  contrary  to  the  authority 
of  the  old  folio,  read,  sung  in  it. 

^  And  take  the  sweets  o*  th*  garden."]  We  have  not  disturbed  the  text^  but  suspect  the  right 
reading  to  be.  And  taste  the  sweets  ©'  th'  garden. 
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Celia,  Methinks,  this  open  air*s  far  better. 
Tend  ye  that  way  ? 
X*ray,  "Where's  the  woman  came  along? 

Chmr.  What  woman? 

Celia.  The  wOman  of  the  house  I  lay  at. 

Tim.  Woman? 
Here  was  none  came  along,  sure. 

Celia.  Sure,  I  am  catch'd  then. 
Pray,  where*s  the  prince? 

Char.  He  will  not  be  long  from  you. 
We  are  his  humble  servants. 

Celia.  I  could  laugh  now,  fnot; 

Xo  see  how  finely  I  am  cozen'd  :  Yet  1  fear 
For,  sure,  I  know  a  way  to  *scape  all  dangers. 

Tim.  Madam,  your  lodgings  lie  this  way. 

Celia.  My  lodging?  There? 

For  Heav*n  sake.  Sir,  what  office  do  I  bear 

Tim.  The  great  commander  of  all  hearts. 

Enter  Leucippe  and  Ladies, 

CWta.  You  have  hit  it:  [these  now? 

I   thank  your  sweet  heart  for  it!  Who  are 
Char.  Ladies,  that  come  to  sen'C  you. 
Celia.  Well  considered. 
Are  you  my  servants? 

Lady.  Servants  to  your  pleasures. 

Celia.  1  dare  believe  ye,  but  I  dare  not 

trust  jre!  [patiently. 

Catch'd  with  a  trick?  well,  I  must  bear  it 

Methinks,  this  court's  a  neat  place;  all  the 

Of  so  reiin  d  a  size [people 

Tim.  This  is  no  poor  ro^e. 
Leu.  Were  it  a  paradise,  to  please  your 
fancy,  |jou 

And  entertain  the  sweetness  you  bnng  with 
Celia.  Take  breath ;  you're  fat,  and  many 
words  may  melt  you.  [Heav'n, 

This  is  three  bawds  beaten  into  one.  Bless  me. 
What  shall  become  of  me?  I  am  i'  th'  pitfall. 
On  my  conscience,  this  is  the  old  viper. 
And  all  these  little  ones  creep  every  night 
Into  her  belly.    Do  you  hear,  plump  servant. 
And  you,  my  little  sucking  ladies?  you 
Must  teach  me  (for  1  know  your' re  excellent 

at  carriage) 
How  to  behave  myself;  for  I  am  rude  yet. 
But,  you  say,  the  prince  will  come? 

Ladij.  Will  fly  to  see  vou.         [king  now, 
Celia.  For,  luok  you,  if  a  great  man,  say  the 
Should  come  and  visit  me— 
Men,  She  names  you. 
Ant.  Peace,  fool !  [kindness— 

Celia,  And  offer  me  a  kindness,  such  a 
Leu,  Ay,  such  a  l^indncss! 


Celia.  True,  lady,  such  a  kindness: 
What  shall  that  kindness  be  now? 

Leu.  A  witty  lady ! 
Learn,  little  ones,  learn. 

Celia.  Say  it  be  all  his  favour 

Leu.  Ana  a  sweet  saying  'tis, 
Celia.  And  I  grow  peevish  ? 
Leu.  You  must  not  be  neglectAil. 
Celia.  There's  the  matter,  [miss  it. 

There's  the  main  doctrine  now,  and  I  may 
Or  a  kind  handsome  gentleman? 
Leu.  You  say  well. 
Celia.  They'll  count  us  basely  bred. 
Leu.  Not  freely  nurtur'd. 
Celia.  I'll  take  thy  counsel. 
Leu.  *Tis  an  excellent  woman ! 
Celia,  I  find  a  notable  volume  here,  t^ 
leam'd  one.  [ber; 

Which  way  ?  For  I  would  fain  be  in  my  cham- 
In  truth,  sweet  ladies,  I  grow  weary.     Fy  \ 
How  hot  the  air  beats  on  me? 
Ladt/.  This  way,  madam. 
Celia,  Now,  by  mine  honour,  I  grow  won- 
drous faint  too.  [fans ! 
Leu.  Your  fans,  sweet  eentlewomen,  your 
Ceiia.  Since  I  am  fool'd, 
I'll  make  myself  some  sport,  tho*  I  pay  dear 
for't                                               {Exit, 
Men*  You  see  now  what  a  marmer  of  wo- 
man she  is,  Sir. 
Ant.  Thou  art  an  ass! 
Men.  Is  this  a  fit  love  for  the  prince? 
Ant,  A  coxcomb!                          [wench. 
Now,  by  my  crown,'°  adainty  wench,  a  sharp 
And  a  matchless  spirit!  How  she  jcer'd  'em? 
How  carelesly  she  scoff 'd  'em  ?  Use  her  nobly. 
I  would  I  had  not  seen  her!  Wait  anon. 
And  then  you  shall  have  more  to  trade  upon. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Lcontius,  and  the  two  Gentlemen. 

Leon.  We  must  keep  a  round,  and  a  strong 

watch  to-night;  [morning: 

The  prince  will  not  charge  the  enemy 'till  me 

But  for  the  trick  I  told  you  for  this  rascal. 

This  rogue,    that  health  and  strong  heart 

makes  a  coward 

1  Gent,  Ay,  if  it  take. 
Leon.  Ne  er  fear  it;  the  prince  has  it. 
And  if  he  let  it  fall,  I  must  not  know  it; 
He  will  suspect  me  presently :  But  you  two 
May  help  tne  plough. 


^°  Now,  hy  my  crown,  a  dainty  wench,^  The  king  is  described,  in  the  dramatis  persona, 
an  old  man  with  young  desires:  And  so,  indeed,  he  appears  to  be,  as  our  poets  have  thought 
fit  to  represent  him.  but  it  is  greatly  derogajiory  to  the  gravity,  wisdom,  and  illustrious  cna- 
racler  of  that  prince  to  make  him  lewdly  hunting  after  a  young  girl,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
enj5aged  in  war  against  three  kings,  and  his  son  and  heir  at  the  head  of  this  dangerous  expe- 
dition. I  would  not  be  tltdught  to  make  this  remark  in  derogation  to  our  excellent  poets ;  but, 
barely,  to  point  out  a  misconduct,  that  mi^t  very  easily  have  been  avoided.  Theolald. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  what  is  said  in  the  dramatis  petsonce  was  not  said  by  our  Au- 
thors, but  by  the  ^itors  of  the  second  folio:  and  the  king's  first  design  was  to  prevent  tl^e  ill 
consequences  of  his  son's  dotage  on  an  unworthy  object. 
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2  Gent.  That  he  is  sick  a^un  ? '' 
Leon.  Extremely  sick;  his  disease  grown 
incurable; 
Never  yet  found,  nor  touch'd  at 

^nter  Lieutenant. 

2  Gent.  Well,  we  have  it; 
And  here  he  comes. 

Leon.  The  prince  has  been  upon  him: 
What  a  flatten  face  he  has  now?  It  takes, 

believe  it. 
How  like  an  ass  he  looks? 

Lieut.  I  feel  no  zreat  pain ; 
At  least,  I  think  I  do  not;  yet  I  feel  sensibly, 
I  grow  extremely  faint.    How  cold  I  sweat 
now? 

Leon.  So,  so,  so!  [a  pricking, 

Lieut.  And  now  *tis  even  too  true ;  I  feel 
A  pricking,   a  strange  pricking.     How   it 
tingles?  [me. 

And  as  it  were  a  stitch  too.    The  prince  told 
And  every  one  cried  out,  I  was  a  dead  man : 
1  had  thought,  1  had  been  as  well-^— 

Leon.  Upon  him  now,  boys; 
And  do  it  most  demurely. 

1  Gent.  How  now.  Lieutenant? 

Lieut.  I  thank  ye,  sentlemen. 

1  Gent.  *Life,  how  looks  this  man  ? 
How  dost  thou,  good  Lieutenant? 

2  Gent.  I  ever  told  you  [now. 
This  man  was  never  cur'd ;  I  see  it  too  plain 
How  do  you  feel  yourself?  you  look  not  per- 
How  dull  his  eye  bangs  ?  [feet. 

1  Gent.  That  may  be  discontent 

2  Gent.  BeKeve  me,  friend,  I  would  not 
suffer  now 

The  tithe  of  those  pains  this  man  feels — 

lilark  his  forehead ! 
What  a  cloud  of  cold  dew  hangs  upon*t? 

Lieut.  I  have  it. 
Again  I  have  it;  how  it  grows  upon  me? 
A  miserable  man  I  am !  [shalt  be. 

Leon.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  A  miserable  man  thou 
This  is  the  tamest  trout  I  ever  tickled. 

[^Aside. 

Enter  two  Physicians. 

1  Pky.  This  way  he  went. 

2  Pku.  Pray  Heav*n,  we  find  him  living! 
He's  a  brave  fellow;  'tis  pity  he  should  perish 

thus. 
1  Pky.  A  strong -hearted  man,  and  of  a 
notable  sufferance. 


Lieut.  Oh,  oh  I 

1  Gent.  How  now?  how  is  it,  man? 
^  Lieut.  Oh,  gentlemen. 

Never  so  full  of  pain — ■ — 

2  Gent.  Did  1  not  tell  you? 
Lieut.  Never  so  full  of  pain,  gentli 

1  Phy.  He  is  here; 
How  do  you.  Sir  ? 

2  Phi/.  Be  of  good  comfort,  soldier; 
The  prince  has  sent  us  to  you. 

Lieut.  Do  you  think  I  may  live? 
2  Phy.  He  alters  hourly,  strangely. 
I  Phy.  Yes,  you  may  live :  But— 
Leon.  Finely  huttea,  doctor! 
1  Gent.  Do  not  discourage  him. 

1  Phy.  He  must  be  told  truth; 
*Tiff  now  too  late  to  trifle. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Gentlemen^ 

2  Gent.  Here  the  prince  comes. 
Dem.  How  now,  gentlemen  ? 

2  Gent.  Bewailing,  Sir,  a  soldier ; 
And  one,  I  think,  your  grace  will  grieve  im 

part  with. 
But  every  living  thing— 

Dem.  'Tis  true,  must  perish ; 
Our  lives  are  but  our  marches  to  our  graves. 
How  dost  thou  now.  Lieutenant? 

Lieut.  Faith,  'tis  true.  Sir; 
We  are  but  spans,  and  candles*  ends. 

Leon.  He's  finely  mortified. 

Dem.  Thou  art  heart-whole  yet,  I  see.  He 
alters  strangely,  [him. 

And  that  apace  too;  I  saw  it  this  morning  ia 
When  he,  poor  man,  I  dare  swear— 

Lieut.  No,  believ't.  Sir, 
I  never  felt  it.  [is  swell'd? 

Dem.  Here  lies  the  pain  now:    How  he 

1  Phy.  The  imposthame. 
Fed  with  a  new  malignant  humour  now. 
Will  grow  to  such  a  bigness,  'tis  incredible; 
The  compass  of  a  bushel  will  not  hold  it. 
And  with  such  a  hell  of  torture  it  will  rise 


Dem.  Can  you  endure  me  touch  it? 
Lieut.  Oh,  I  beseech  you.  Sir! 
I  feel  you  sensibly  ere  you  come  near  mfc 
Dem.  He's  finely  wrought— He  must  be 
cut,  no  cure  else. 
And  suddenly;  you  see  how  fast  he  blows  out. 
Lieut.  Good  master  doctor,  let  me  be  be* 
holdcn  to  you : 
I  feel  I  cannot  last- 


s' That  he  is  sick  a^ain.']  We  do  not  doubt  but  this  should  be  printed  with  an  intcrroffa- 
tion,  as  they  are  informing  themselves  of  the  scheme  to  be  practised  on  the  Lieutenant  The 
preceding  speech  is  also  at  first  sight  a  little  obscure : 

—  Ne^erfear  it,  the  prince  has  it. 
And  if  he  let  it  fall,  /  must  not  know  it ; 
He  will  suspect  me  presently :  But  you  two 
May  help  the  plough. 

That  is,  '  the  prince  has  undertaken  the  business,  and  if  the  Lieutenant  drops  any  mention  of 
'  his  imaginary  illness,  I  must  appear  to  be  a  stranger  to  it,  to  avoid  suspicion :  out  you  may 
'  assist  openly  m  carrying  on  the  plot  upon  him«' 
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S  Phy.  For  what.  Lieutenant? 
Lieut.  Bat  ev'n  for  half  a  dozen  cans  of 
good  wine,  [ously. 

Xhat  I  may  drink  my  will  out :  I  faint  hide- 
X}em.  Fetch  hin^  some  wine^  and,  since 
he  must  go,  gentlemen, 
Wliy,  let  him  take  his  journey  merrily. 

Enter  Servant  with  wine, 

Lieut,  That's  ev*n  the  nearest  way. 

Leon,  I  could  laugh  dead  now ! 

£>em.  Here,  off  witii  that. 

Lieut.  These  two  I  give  your  grace ; 
A  poor  remembrance  of  a  dying  man.  Sir; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  wear  'em  out. 

Dem,  I  will,  soldier. 
These  are  fine  legacies. 

Lieut.  Amonz  the  gentlemen, 
£T*n  all  I  have  left;  1  am  a  poor  man,  naked. 
Yet  something  for  rememorance;    four  a- 

piece,'*  gentlemen : 
And  so  my  holy  where  you  please.^^ 

Leon,  It  will  work. 

Lieut.  I  make  your  grace  my  executor, 
and,  I  beseech  you, 
See  mv  poor  will  fulfilled :  Sure,  I  shall  walk 
else. 

JDem.  As  full  as  they  can  be  fill*d^  here's 
my  hand,  soldier. 

1  Gent,  The  wine  will  tickle  him. 

Lieut,  I  would  hear  a  drum  beat. 
But  to  see  how  I  could  eudure  it. 

jyem.  Beat  a  drum  there !     [Drum  within, 

Lieut.  Oh,  heav*nly  music!  I  would  hear 
one  sing  to't. 
I  am  very  full  of  pain. 


Dem,  Sing?  'tis  impossible. 

Lieut.  Why,  then  1  would  drink  a  drum- 
Where  lies  the  enemy?  [ftill. 

2  Gent.  Why,  here,  close  by. 

Leon.  Now  he  begins  to  muster. 

Lieut.  And  dare  he  fight? 
Dare  he  fieht,  gentlemen? 

1  Phy,  You  must  not  cut  him ;       [left  is. 
He's  gone  then  in  a  moment:  All  the  hope 
To  work  his  weakness  into  sudden  an^r. 
And  make  him  raise  his  passion  above  his  pain. 
And  so  dispose  him  on  the  enemy : 
His  body  tnen,  being  stirr'd  with  violence. 
Will  purge  itself,  and  break  the  sore. 

Dem.   Tis  true.  Sir. 

1  Phy.  And  then,  my  life  for  his— 
Lieut.  I  will  not  die  thus. 

Dem.  But  he  is  too  weak  to  do 

Lieut.  Die  like  a  dog!  [whole. 

2  Phy.  Ay,  he's  weSt ;  but  yet  he's  heart- 
Lieut.  Hem ! 

Dem.  An  excellent  sign. 
Lieut.  Hem! 

Dem.  Stronger  still,  and  better. 
Lieut.  Hem,  hem !  Ran,  tan,  tan,  tan,  tan  \ 

[Exit. 
1  Phy.  Now  he's  i'  th'  way  on't. 
D^.  Well,  go  thy  ways;   thou  wilt  do 

something,  certain. 

Leon.  And  some  brave  thing,  or  let  mine 

ears  be  cut  off. 

He's  finely  wrought.    Let's  after  him,^*  I 

pray.  Sir.  fin  him. 

But  how  this  rogue,  when  this  cloud  s  melted 

And  all  discover'd 

Dem.  That's  for  an  afker-mirth.    Away, 
away,  away  1  [Exeunt. 


3*  four  a  piece f  gentlemen.']  What  it  is  here,  that  the  Lieutenant  gives  to  these 

gentlemen,  is  not  ascertained  by  any  marginal  direction ;  and  consequently  we  are  in  the  dark 
as  to  that  point.  He  had  little  money,  to  boast  of,  as  we  find  by  his  own  confession :  And  he 
makes  the  Prince  his  executor;  but  tnat  he  had  ever  made  a  will,  we  have  as  little  notice  of. 

Tfieohaid. 

What  he  gives  are  the  empty  cans,  to  be  filled  by  his  executor.  He  calls  for  half  a 
DOZEN,  to  DRINK  his  wHl  out.  The  two  first  he  bequeaths  to  the  Prince;  but  how  he  can 
devise  Jour  a-piecb  to  the  two  Gentlemen,  out  of  the  remainder,  we  cannot  account.  The 
passage  b  perhaps  corrupt  and  imperfect;  but  that  this  b  the  meaning  of  the  legacies  is  plaii): 

Lieut.  See  my  poor  will  fulJUVd. 

Dem.  AsfuU  as  they  can  he  Jill*  d,  here*s  my  hand,  soldier. 

Perhaps  the  Lieutenant's  speech  should  run  thus; 

■   ■  Among  the  gentlemen 

Ev'n  all  I  have  left.    I  am  a  poor  man,  naked. 

Yet  something  for  remembrance!  Four — two  a-piece,  gentlemen! 

And  so,  &c. 

A  blank  was  probably  left  in  the  prompter's  book  after  the  word/btir,  that  the  actor  might 
suit  the  \e^cy  to  the  number  of  gentlemen  that  accompanied  the  Prince. 

33  And  so  my  body  where  you  pUase.j  We  have  not  disturbed  the  text,  but  conjecture  that 
our  Authors  wrote,  *  stow  my  body  where  you  please/  ^ 

3*  He* s  finely  wrought, 

Dem.  Lefs  ajter  him, 
Leon.  I  pray.  Sir;  '  " 

But  haw  this  rogue,  &c.]  This  is  the  lection  of  all  the  former  editions.    Tha$  tlic  whole 
belongs  to  Leontius,  we  believe,  will  not  be  doubted. 
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SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  Ptolomey, 
and  Soidiers, 

Sel.  Let  np  man  fear  to  die :  We  love  to 
sleep  all,  [ages. 

And  death  is  but  the  sounder  sleep.  All 
And  all  hours  call  us;  'tis  so  common,  easy. 
That  little  children  tr^  those  paths  before  us. 
We  are  not  sick,  nor  our  souls  pressed  with 

sorrows. 
Nor  go  we  out  like  tedious  tales,  forgotten. 
High,    high  we  come,  and  hearty  to  our 

funerals. 
And,  as  the  sun  that  sets,  in  blood  let's  fall. 
Lysim.  *Tis  true,  they  have  us  fast,  we  can- 
not *scape  'em,  [us. 
Nor  keeps  the  brow  of  Fortune  one  smile  for 
Dishonourable  ends  we  can  'scape  thou^,^' 
And,  worse  than  those,  captivities :  W  e  can 

die; 
And  dying  nobly,  tho*  we  leave  behind  us 
These  clous  of  flesh,  that  are  too-massy  bur- 
thens, [quests'! 
Our  living  souls  fly  crown'd  with  living  con- 
Ptol.  They  have  begun ;  fight  bravely,  and 
fall  bravely ;                               .      [now. 
And  may  that  man  that  seeks  to  save  his  life 
By  price,  or  promise,  or  by  fear  falls  from  us. 
Never  again  oe  blest  with  name  of  Soldier! 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Scl.  How  now?  Who  charged  first?  I  seek 
a  brave  hand 
To  set  me  off  in  death. 

Sold.  We  are  not  charg'd.  Sir; 
The  prince  lies  still. 

Sel.  How  comes  this  larum  up  then? 

Sold.  There  is  one  desperate  fellow,  with 

the  devil  in  him, 

(He  never  durst  do  this  else)  has  broke  into  us. 

And  here  he  bangs  ye  two  or  three  before 

him,  [panics. 

There  five  or  six ;  ventures  upon  whole  com- 

Ptol.  And  is  not  seconded? 

Sold.  Not  a  man  follows. 

Scl.  Nor  cut  I  pieces? 

Sold.  Their  wonder  yet  has  stayed  'em. 

Sel.  Let's  in  and  see  this  miracle. 

Piol.  I  admire  it!  ^Exeunt. 

Enter  Leontius  and  Gentlemen. 
Leon.  Fetch  him  off,  fetch  him  off!  I  am 
sure,  he's  clouted. 
Did  I  not  tell  you  how  'twould  take? 
1  Gent.  Tis  admirable! 


Enter  Lieutenant,  with  colours  in  hit  hand^ 
pursuing  three  or  Jour  Soldiers. 

Lieut.  Followthat  blow,  my  friend!  there's 
at  your  coxcombs ! 
I  fieht  to  save  me  from  the  sui^eons*  misenes. 
Leon.  How  the  knave  curries  'em ! 
Lieut.  You  cannot,  rogues, 
'Till  you  have  my  diseases,  fly  my  fury. 
Ye  bread-and-butter  rogues,  do  ye  run  from 
me?  (Tiantye, 

An  my  side  would  give  me  leave,  I  would  » 
Ye    porridge  -  gutted  slaves,    ye  veal -broth 
tx>obie8l 

Enter  Demetrius,  Physicians^  and 
Gentlemen, 

Leon.  Enough,  enough,  Lieutenaiit!  thou 

hast  done  bravely. 
Dem.  Mirror  of  man! 
Lieut.  There's  a  flag  for  you.  Sir : 
I  took  it  out  o*  th*  shop,  and  never  paid  for^t. 
ril  to  *em  again ;  I  am  not  come  to  th*  text 

yet. 
Dera.  No  more,  my  soldier.    Beshrew  my 

heart,  he  is  hurt  sore. 
Leon.  Han{z  him,  he'll  lick  all  those  whole. 

1  Phy.  Now  will  we  take  him. 
And  cure  him  in  a  trice. 

Dem.  Be  careful  of  him. 
Lieut.  Let  me  live,  but  two  years»  and  6o 
what  you  will  with  me; 
I  never  had  but  two  hours  yet  of  happiness. 
Pray  ye,  give  me  nothing  to  provoke  my  va- 
lour; 
For  I  am  cv'n  as  weary  of  this  fighting 

2  Phy.  You  shall  have  nothing.    Come  to 
the  prince's  tent,  [you ; 

And  there  the  surgeons  presently  shall  search 
Then  to  your  rest. 

Lieut.  A  little  handsome  litter 
To  lay  me  in,  and  I  shall  sleep. 

Leon.  Look  to  him. 

Dem.  1  do  believe  a  horse  begot  this  fellow; 
He  never  knew  his  strength  yet. — ^They  an 
our  own. 

Leon.  1  think  so;  I  am  cozen'd  else.     I 
would  but  sec  now 
A  way  to  fetch  these  off,  and  save  their  ho- 
nours. 

Dem.  Only  their  lives. 

Leon.  Pray  you,  take  no  way  of  peace  now. 
Unless  it  be  with  infinite  ailvantagc. 

Dem.  I  shall  be  rul'd.  Let  the  battles  now 

'  move  fonvard ; 
Ourself  will  give  the  signal. 


*'  Dishonourable  ends  we  can  *  scape  though. 

And,  worse  than  those  captivities,  we  can  die. 

And  dying  nobly,  &c.]  By  an  ill  regulation  of  the  stops,  these  words  convey  a  sense 
directly  opposite  to  that  intended  by  the  writer;  asserting  that  death  is  worse  than  captirity: 
W^hereas  Lysimachus  is  meant  to  declare,  that '  they  can  escape  dishonourable  ends,  and  what 
*  is  still  worse  than  those  dishonourable  ends,  the  living  in  captivity. — ^We  can  die ;  and,  by  * 
'  noble  death,  though  our  bodies  are  left  behind,  our  souls  are  crowned  with  conquest.* 
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(Enter  Trumpet  and  Herald,) 

l^owy  Herald,  what*8  your  message? 

Her.  From  my  masters 
This  honourable  courtesy,  a  parley 
For  half  an  hour;  no  more,  Sir. 

Dem.  Let  *em  come  on ; 
They  have  my  princely  word. 

Enter  Seieucus,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemey, 
attendants  and  Soldiers. 

Her,  They  are  here  to  attend  you. 

Dem.  Now,  princes,  vour  demands  ? 

Sel.  Peace,  if  it  may  be 
Without  the  too-much  tainture  of  our  honour. 
Peace;  and  we*ll  buy  it  too. 

Dem,  At  what  pnce? 

Lysim,  Tribute. 

Ptol.  At  all  the  charge  of  this  war. 

Leon.  That  will  not  do.  [gether, 

SeL  Leontius,  you  and  I  have  serv'd  to- 
And  run  thro*  many  a  fortune  with  our  swords^ 
Brothers  in  wounds  and  health ;  one  meat  has 
fed  us ;  [coverM  us ; 

One  tent  a  thousand  times  from  cold  night 
Our  loves  have  been  but  one;  and  had  we 
died  then,  [tions: 

One  monument  had  held  our  names  and  ac- 
Why  do  you  set  upon  your  friends  such  prices. 
Ana  sacrifice  to  giddy  Chance  such  trophies? 
Have  we  forgot  to  die?  or  are  our  virtues 
Less  in  afflictions  constant,  than  our  fortunes  ? 
You  are  deceived,  old  soldier. 

Leon,  I  know  your  worths,  [tues. 

And  thus  low  bow  in  reverence  to  your  vir- 
Were  these  my  wars,  or  led  my  pow*r  in 

chief  here, 
I  knew  then  how  to  meet  your  memories:  ^^ 
They  are  my  king's^mployments;  this  man 

fights  now. 
To  whom  I  owe  all  duty,  faith,  and  service; 
This  man,  that  (led  before  ye.  Call  back  that. 
That  bloody  day  again,   call  that  disgrace 
home,  [up. 

And  then  an  easy  peace  may  sheath  our  swords 


I  am  not  greedy  of  your  lives  and  fortunes. 
Nor  do  1  gape  ungratefully  to  swallow  you. 
Honour,  the  spur  of  all  illustrious  natures, 
Thatmadeyou  famous  soldiers,  and  next  kings. 
And  not  ambitious  envy,  strikes  me  forwara. 
Will  jOM  unarm,  ana  yield  yourselves  his 
prisoners? 

Sel.   We  never   knew  what  that  sound 
meant :  No  gyves 
Shall  ever  bind  this  body,  but  embraces ;  [me. 
Nor  weight  of  sorrow  nere,  till  earth  fall  on 

Leon.  Expect  our  charge  then. 

Lysim.  'Tis  the  nobler  courtesy!  [us ! 

And  so  we  leave  the  hand  of  Heaven  to  bless 

Dem.  Stay!  Have  you  any  hope? 

Sel,  We  have  none  left  us. 
But  that  one  comfort  of  our  deaths  together: 
Give  us  but  room  to  fight. 

Leon,  Win  it,  and  wear  it 

Ptol.  Call  from  the  hills  those  companies 
hang  o'er  us 
Like  bursting  clouds;  and  then  break  in, 
and  take  us. 

Dem.  Find  such  a  soldier  will  forsake  ad- 
vantage, [ble. 
And  we'll  draw  off.    To  shew  I  dare  be  no- 
And  hane  a  light  out  to  you  in  this  darkness, 
(The  light  of  peace!)  give  up  those  cities, 

forts. 
And  all  those  frontier-countries,  to  our  uses. 

SeL  Is  this  the  peace?  traitors  to  those  that 

feed  us,  fus? 

Our  gods  and  peopley  give  our  countries  uoni 

Lysim,  Begm  the  knell;  it  sounds  a  great 
deal  sweeter. 

Ptol.  Let  loose  your  ser\'ant  Death ! 

Sel.  Fall  Fate  upon  us. 
Our  memories  shall  never  stink  behind  us! 

Dem.  Seleucus!  great  Seleucus ! 

Sold,  Thef  prince  calls.  Sir.  [tesy, 

Dem.  Thou  stock  of  nobleness  and  cour- 
Thou  father  of  the  war! 

Leon.  What  means  the  prince  now  ? 

Dem,  Give  me  my  standard  here. 

Lysim,  His  anger's  melted. 


3*  /  knew  then  how  to  meet  your  memories.]  I  have  observed,  that  our  Poets  frequently 
employ  the  word  memory  in  an  uncommon  and  abstracted  sense.  I  think,  Leontius  means 
here,  that  then  he  could  meet  the  remembrance  of  those  occurrences  which  are  summed  up  by 
Seleucus  in  his  preceding  speech.  Theobald, 

Shakespeare  ohen  uses  memory  for  mtmorial  in  the  same  manner;  as,  in  As  You  Like  It^ 
act  iL  scene  iii. 

'  Oh,  my  sweet  master!  o\  you  memory 
*Ofold  Sir  Rowland!' 

So,  in  the  Athebts  Tragedy,  by  Cyril  Tourner,  l6ll, 

'  And  with  his  body  place  that  memory 

*  Of  noble  Charlemont* 

And  in  Byron's  Trag^,  by  Chapman, 

'  That  statue  will  I  prizejpast  all  the  jewels 

*  Within  the  cabinet  of  Beatrice, 

*  The  memory  of  my  grandame.  Sleevens. 

The  use  of  the  word  memories  in  this  passage  is  neither  so  clear  nor  so  elegant  as  the  applica- 
tion of  it  by  Shakespeare. 
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Dem.  You,  geotlemen,  that  were  his  pri« 
soners. 
And  felt  the  bounty  of  that  noble  nature. 
Lay  all  your  hands,  and  bear  these  colours  to 
him,  [dier ! 

The  standard  of  the  kingdom.    Take  it,  Sol- 
PtoL  What  will  this  mean? 
Dem.  Thou  hast  won  it ;  bear  it  off; 
And  draw  thy  men  home  whilst  we  wait 
upon  thee. 
Sel.  You  shall  have  all  our  countries. 
Lysim.  PioL  All,  by  Heav*n,  Sir. 
Ijem.  I  will  not  have  a  stone,  a  bush,  a 
bramble : 
No!  in  the  way  of  courtesy,  I'll  start  you. 
Draw  off,  and  make  a  lane  tliro*  all  the  army. 


That  these,  that  have  subdu*d  as,  may  maidi 
thro'  us. 
Sel,  Sir,  do  not  make  me  surfeit  witii  sndi 
goodness; 
I'll  bear  your  standard  for  you,  follow  you. 
Dem,  I  swear  it  shall  be  so;  march  chro* 
mefairlv,  [leac»! 

And  thine  ne  this  day^s  honour,  great  Se- 
PtoL  Mirror  of  noble  minds ! 
Dem,  Nay,  then  you  hate  me. 

[Exeunt  with  drums  and  shattis. 

Leon,  I  cannot  speak  now !  Well,  go  thy 

ways! 

At  a  sure  piece  o'  bravery  thou  art  the  best  I  ' 

These  men  are  won  by  th*  necks  now.     VU 

send  a  post  away.  f  £jrt/. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.  2  Gent.  True,  by  her  carriage;  ^ 

For  she's  as  wanton  as  a  kid,  to  th*  ootside. 
As  full  of  mocks  and  taunts.     I  kiss'd  her 

hand  too, 
Walk'd  with  her  half  an  hour. 

1  Gent.  She  heard  me  sing. 
And  sung  herself  too;  she  smgs  admirably; 
But  still  when  any  hope  was,  as  'tis  her  trick 
To  minister  enough  of  those,  then  presentK . 
With  some  new  flam  or  other,  nothing  to  th' 

matter. 
And  such  a  frown  as  would  sink  all  before  her. 
She  takes  her  chamber.    Come,  we  ahall  not 

be  the  last  foob. 

2  Gent,  Not  by  a  hundred,  I  hope ;  'tis  a 
strange  wench. 

Ant,  This  screws  me  up  still  higher. 

Enter  Celia,  and  Ladies  behind  her. 

Men,  Here  she  comes.  Sir. 
Ant.  Then,  be  you  gone;  and  take  the  wo- 
men with  you : 
And  lay  those  jewels  in  her  way. 

Celia,  If  I  stay  longer, 
I  shall  number  as  many  lovers  as  Lais  did.^' 
How  they  flock  after  me!   Upon  my  con- 
science, .  [roorolng: 
I   have  had  a  dozen  horses  given  me  this 
lil  ev*n  set  up  a  troop,  and  turn  she-soldier. 
A  good  discrete  wench  now,  that  were  not 

hide-bound. 
Might  raise  a  fine  estate  here,  and  suddenly : 

37  /  shall  number  as  many  lovers  as  Lais  didl\  Lais  was  a  most  exceeding  handsome  cour- 
tezan residing  at  Corinth,  in  the  times  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes;  but  she  held  up  her  favoun 
at  so  exorbitant  a  rate,  that  it  became  a  proverbial  saying: 

Non  cuivis  hominum  contingil  adire  Corinthum. 

i.e.  It  is  not  every  man,  who\:an  afford  to  go  to  Corinth;  at  least  to  hare  an  amour  there. 

Theoball 


Enter  Antigonus  and  Menippus. 

Ant,  "VrO  aptness  in  her? 

-*-^      Men,  Not  an  immodest  motion ; 
And  yet,  when  she  is  courted,  makes  as  wild 
witw  answers—  [her  thus. 

Ant.  This  more  fires  me!  I  must  not  have 

Men.  We  cannot  alter  her. 

Ant,  Have  y6u  put  the  youths  upon  her? 

Men.  All  that  know  any  thing. 
And  have  been  studied  how  to  catch  a  beauty; 
But,   like  so  many  whelps  about  an    ele- 
phant  

The  prince  is  coming  home.  Sir.  \ 

Ant.  I  hear  that  too ; 
But  that's  no  matter.    Am  I  alter'd  well? 

Men.  Not  to  be  known,  I  think.  Sir. 

Ant,  I  must  see  her. 

Enter,  two  Gentlemen,  or  Lords. 

1  GetU.  I  offer'd  all  I  had,  all  I  could  think 
of,  [I  think. 

I  try'd  her  thro*  all  the  points  o'  th'  compass, 

2  Gent.  She  studies  to  undo  the  court,  to 
plant  here 

The  enemy  to  our  age.  Chastity. 
She  is  the  first  that  e*er  balk'd  a  close  arbour. 
And  the  sweet  contents  within :  She  hates 
curl'd  heads  too ;  Urj. 

And  setting  up  of  beards,  she  swears,  is  iclbla- 
1  Gent.  1  never  knew  so  fair  a  face  so  froze; 
Yet  she  would  make  one  think 
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For  these  warm  things  will  give  their  souls — 

I  can  go  no  where, 
AVithout  a  worki  of  ofFerings  to  my  excellence: 
I  am  a  queen,  a  goddess,  I  know  not  what^ 
jLnd  no  constellation  in  all  Heav'n,  but  I 

out-shine  it 
jSjid  they  have  found  out  now,  I  have  no  eyes 
Of  mortal  lights ;  but  certain  influences. 
Strange  virtuous  lightnings,   human  nature 

starts  at ; 
And  I  can  kill  my  twenty  in  a  morning. 

With  as  much  ease  now Ha!  what  are 

these?  new  projects? 
Where  are  my  honourable  ladies?  Are  you 

out  too? 
Nay,  then  I  must  buy  the  stock ;  ^a  send  me 

good  carding ! 
I  hope  the  prince's  hand  be  not  in  this  sport : 
I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  cannot  hear  from 
him,  [recreations, 

And  that,  that  troubles  me:  All  these  were 
Had  1  but  his  sweet  company  to  laugh  with 

me. 

What  fellow's  that?  Another  apparition? 

This  is  the  loving'st  age!  I  should  know  that 

face;  [ther. 

Sure,  1  have  seen't  before ;  not  long  since  nei- 

Ani.  She  sees  me  now.     Oh,  neav'n,  a 

most  rare  creature ! 
Ceiia.  Yes,  *tis  the  same:  1*11  take  no  no- 
tice of  you ; 
But,  if  I  do  not  fit  you,  let  me  fry  for't. 
Is  all  this  cackling  for  your  egg?— They  are 
fair  ones,  [stumble 

Excellent  rich,   rib  doubt,   too;    and   may 
A  good  staid  mind ;  but  ^  can  g,o  thus  by  *em. 
My  honest  friend,  do  you  set  off  these  jewels? 
yhit.  S6t  'em  off,  lady  ? 
Celia,  I  mean,  sell  'em  here,  Sir. 
Ant,  She's  very  quick.     [AsideJ] — For  sale 

they  are  not  meant,  sure. 
Celia.  For  sanctity,   I  think,  much  less. 

Good  even.  Sir. 
Ant.  Nay,  noble  lady,  stay :  *Tis  you  must 
wear  'em : 
Never  look  strange,  they  are  worthy  your 
best  beauty. 
Celia.  Did  you  speak  to  me? 
Ant.  To  you,  or  to  none  living: 
To  yfHi  they're  sent,  to  you  they're  sacrific'd. 
Celia.  1*11  never  look  a  horse  i*  th*  mouth 
that's  giv'n :  • 
1  thank  you.  Sir:  I'll  send  one  to  reward  you. 
Ant.  Do  you  never  ask  who  sent  *em  ? 
Celia.  Never,  1 ; 
Nor  never  care.     If  it  be  an  honest  end. 
That  end's  the  full  reward,  and  thanks  but 

slubber  if : 
If  it  be  ill,  I  will  not  urge  the  acquaintance. 


Ant.  This  has  a  soul  indeed.— Pray,  let  me 
tell  you!  '  [handsomely, 

Celia.  I  care  not  if  you  do,  so  you  do  it 
And  not  stand  picking  of  your  words. 

Ant.  The  king  sent  'em.  [fellow ! 

Celia.  Away,  away  I  thou  art  some  foolish 

And,  now  1  tnink,  thou  hast  stole  'em  too. 

The  king  sent  'em?  [lieve 

Alas,  good  man !  Wouldst  thou  make  me  be- 

He  has  nothing  to  do  with  things  of  these 

v/onhs, 
But  wantonly  to  fling  'em?  He's  an  old  man, 
A  good  old  man,  they  say,  too.     I  dare  swear. 
Full  many  a  year  ago  he  left  these  gambols. 
Here,  take  your  trinkets. 

Aut.  Sure,  1  do  not  lie,  lady.  [ably : 

Celia.  1  know  thou  liest  extremely,  damn- 
Thou  hast  a  lying  face ! 

Ant.  I  was  never  thus  rattled.  \^Aside. 

Celia.  But,  say,  I  should  believe:    Why 
are  these  sent  me  ? 
And  why  art  thou  the  messenger?  Who  art 
thou?  I      [consider 

Ant.  Lady,  look  on  'era  wisely,  and  then 
Who  can  send  such  as  these,  but  a  king  only? 
And,  to  what  beauty  can  they  be  oblations. 
But  only  yours?  For  me,  that  am  the  carrier, 
'Tis  only  fit,  you  know;  I  am  his  servant. 
And  have  fulfill'd  his  will. 

Celia.  You  are  short  and  pithy. 
What  must  my  beauty  do  for  these? 

Ant.  Sweet  lady, 
You  cannot  be  so  hard  of  understanding. 
When  a  kind's  favour  shines  upon  you  glo- 
And  speaks  his  love  in  these  [riously^ 

Celia.  Oh,  then,  love's  the  matter; 
Sir- reverence  Love !  Now  I  begin  to  feel  you  { 
And  I  should  be  the  king's  whore ;  a  brave 

title! 
And  go  as  glorious  as  the  sun ;  oh,  brave  still! 
The  chief  commandress  of  his  concubines. 
Hurried  from  place  to  place  to  meet  his  plea^ 
sures ! 
Ant.  A  devilish  subtle  wench;  but  a  rare 
spirit.  l^Aside, 

Celia.  And  when  the  good  old  sponge  had 
suck'd  my  youth  dry, 
And  left  some  of  his  royal  aches  in  my  bones; 
When  time  shall  tell  me,  I  have  ploughed  my 
life  up,  [me — ^^ 

And  cast  long  furrows  in  my  face  to  sink 
Ant.  You  nmst  not  think  so,  lady. 
Celia.  Then  can  these.  Sir,  [beauty. 

These  precious  things,  the  price  of  youth  and 
This  shop  hereof  sin-offering,  set  me  off  again? 
Can  it  restore  me  chaste,  young,  innocent? 
Purge  me  to  what  I  was?  add  to  mv  memory 
An  honest  and  a  noble  fame?  The  king's 
vice!  39 


'•  Nay,  then,  I  must  buy  the  stock ;  send  me  good  carding.]  i.  e.  I  must  play  out  the  game ; 
I  must  take  in  the  cards :  Buying  the  stock  is  a  term  used  at  an  old-fashionea  game  called  irh  ek. 
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Theohald. 
The  king*s  device,  &c.]  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  the  genuine  readinir,  as 
when  the  corrupted  one  carries  something  like  sense  with  it.    That  it  was  the  king's  device  t« 
Vol.  L  2Z 
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THE  HUMOROUS  LIEUTENANT. 


[Act  4-  Sc2. 


ThQ  sin's  as  universal  as  the  sun  is. 
And  lights  an  universal  torch  to  shame  me. 
Ani,  Do  you  hold  so  slight  account  of  a 
great  king's  favour. 
That  all  knees  bow  to  purchase? 

Celia.  Prithee,  peace! 
If  thou  kncw'st  now  iiUfavour'dly  thy  tale 
becomes  thee. 

And  what  ill  root  it  takes 

jlnt.  You  will  be  wiser. 
Celia.  Could  the  king  find  no  shape  to  shift 
his  pandar  into,  [too? 

But  reverend  age?  and  one  so  like  himself 
Ant.  She  has  found  me  out.  [Aside, 

Celia.  Cozen  the  world  with  gravity? 
Prithee,  resolve  me  one  thing ;  £>es  the  king 
love  thee? 
Ant.  I  think  he  does. 
Celia.  It  seems  so,  by  thy  office : 
He  loves  thy  use,  and,  when  that's  ended, 

hates  thee. 
Thou  seem'st  to  me  a  soldier. 
Ant.  Yes,  £  am  one. 
Celia.  And  hast  fought  for  thy  country? 
Ant.  Many  a  time. 
Celia,  May-be,  commanded  too? 
Ant.  I  have  done,  lady.   '  ' 
Celia.  Oh,  wretched  man,  below  the  state 
of  pity!  [nour? 

Canst  tnou  forget,  thou  wcrt  begot  m  ho- 
A  free  companion  for  a  king?  A  soldier? 
Whose  nobleness  dare  feel  no  want,  but  ene- 
mies? [edly. 
Canst  thou  forget  this,  and  decline  so  wretch- 
To  eat  the  bread  of  bawdry  ?  of  base  bawdry  ? 
Feed  on  the  scum  of  sin?  Fling  thy  sword 
{torn  thee,                                       [thee! 
Dishonour  to  the  noble  name  that  nurs'd 
Go,  bes  diseases !  Let  them  be  thy  armours ; 
Thy  fignts  the  flames  of  lust,  and  their  foul 
issues^ 
Ant.  Why  then,  1  am  a  king,  and  mine 
own  speaker.'                                 [poser. 
Celia.  And  I  as  free  as  you,  mine  own  dis- 
There,  take  your  jewels;  let  'em  give  them 
lustres                                  fyourself.  Sir; 
That  have  dark  lives  and  souls:  Wear  'em 
You'll  seem  a  devil  else. 
Ant.  I  command  you,  stay. 

debauch  her,  is  certain ;  but  this  is  scarcely  an  ajjgravation  of  her  guilt  The  redundancy  of 
two  syllables  in  the  verse  made  me  hesitate  upon  it ;  when  the  following  reading  immediate}? 
9ccurred,  which  I  doubt  not  to  be  the  true  one,  as  the  expression  is  extremely  poetical  j  and 
the  sentiment  becomes  every  way  worthy  of  our  Authors. 

— — —  The  king's  vice! 

viz.  That  if  she  becomes  the  vice,  or  the  occasion  of  it  in  the  king;  her  example  will  hare  a 
universal  bad  influence,  and  her  memory  be  branded  to  all  ao^.  Seward. 

Vice  is  certainly  most  agreeable  to  the  context : 


Celia.  Be  just,  I  am  commanded. 

Ant.  I  will  not  wrong  you. 

Celia.  Then  thus  low  falls  my  datj. 

Ant.  Can  you  love  me? 
Say  *  ay,'  and  all  1  have ' 

'Celia.  I  cannot  love  you ;  (jco. 

Without  the  breach  ot  faith,  I  canrKH^cK 

You  hang  upon  my  love  like  frosts  on  lillies. 

I  can  die,  but  I  cannot  love!   You're  aa- 

swer'd.  \_Extt. 

Ant.  I  must  find  apter  means;  I  love  hic: 
truly.  [£«/. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Demetrius,  LcohtiuSf  Lieuimani, 
Gentlemen,  Soldiers,  and  Host. 

Dem.  Hither,  do  you  say,  she  is  comef 

Host.  Yes,  Sir,  I'm  sure  on't : 

For,  whilst  I  waited  on  you,  putting  my  wife 

in  trust,  [fountd  her, 

I  know  not  by  what  means,  but  the  king 

And  hither  she  was  brought.     How,  or  tu 

what  end 

Dem.  My  father  found  her? 

Host.  So  my  wife  informs 'me. 

Dem.  Leontius,  pray  draw  off  the  soldiers : 
I  would  a  while  be  private. 

Leon.  Fall  off*,  p^entlemen ! 
The  prince  would  be  alone. 

\Exeunt  Leon,  and  Sold. 

Dem.  Is  he  so  cunning? 
There  is  some  trick  in  this,  and  you  must 

know  it,  [aci 

And   be  an  agent  too;  which,  if  it  piovt 

Host.  Pull  me  to  pieces,  Sir. 

Dem.  My  father  found  her?      [VtllioglY? 
My  father  brought  her  hither?   Went  soe 

Host.  My  wife  says,  full  of  doubts. 

Dem.  I  cannot  blame  her.         [mankind! 
No  more.    There  is  no  trust,  no  faith,  in 

Enter  Antigonus,  Menifpus,  Leontius, 
and  Soldiers. 

Ant.  Keep  her  up  close;  he  must  not  come 

to  see  her. 

You  are  welcome  nobly  now !  welcome  home, 

gentlemen !  [my, 

You  nave  done  a  courteous  service  on  the  ene- 


■  The  king's  vice ! 


The  sin**  as  universal  as  the  sun  is. 

And  lights  an  everlasting  torch  to  shame  me. 

lliat  is,  *  When  vice  resides  in  a  king,  the  eminence  of  hit  rank  makes  the  sin,  as  well  as  iu- 
*  iiimy,  as  conspicuous  as  the  sun.* 
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Has  tied  his  £iith  for  ever;  you  shall  find  it. 
You  are  not  now  in*8  debt,  son.     Still  yotir 

sad  looks? 
Leontius,  what's  the  matter? 

Leon,  Truth,  Sir,  1  know  not: 
We  have  been  merry  since  we  went. 
Lieut.  I  feel  it. 

Ant.  Come,  what's  the  matter  now  ?     Do 
you  want  money? 
Sure,  he  has  heard  o'  ih*  wench.         [Aside, 

Dem.  Is  that  a  want.  Sir? 
I  would  fain  speak  to  your  grace. 
Ant.  You  may  do  freely. 
Dem.  And  not  deserx'e  your  anger? 
Ant.  That  you  may  too. 
Dem.  There  was  a  gentlewoman,  and  some 
time  my  prisoner, 
Which  I  thought  well  of.  Sir.     Your  grace 
conceives  me?  •^ 

Ant.  I  do  indeed,  and  with  much  grief 
conceive  you ;  [yo"- 

With  full  as  much  grief  as  your  mother  bare 
There  was  such  a  woman:  'Would  I  might 

as  well  say,  * 

There  was  no  such,  Demetrius. 

Dem.  She  was  virtuous, 
And  therefore  not  unfit  my  youth  to  love  her. 

She  was  as  fair 

Ant.  Her  beauty  Til  proclaim  too, 
To  be  as  rich  as  ever  reign'd  in  woman ; 
But  how  she  made  that  good,  the  devil  knows. 
Dem.  She  was — Oh,  Heav'n! 
Ant.  The  hell  to  all  thy  glories, 
Swallow'd   thy  youlh,   made  shipwreck    of 

thine  honour : 
She  was  a  devil ! 

Dem.  You  are  my  father.  Sir. 

Ant.  And  since  you  take  a  pride  to  shew 

your  follies,  ['em. 

I'll  muster  'em,  and  all  the  world  shall  view 

Leon.  What  heat  is  this?  The  king's  eyes 

speak  his  anger. 
Ant.  Thou  hast  abus'd  thy  youth,  drawa 
to  thy  fellowship, 
Instead  of  arts  and  arms,  a  woman's  kisses. 
The  subiilties  and  soft  heats  of  a  harlot. 
Dem.  Good  Sir,  mistake  her  not. 
Ant.  A  witch,  a  sorceress!  [trius!) 

(I  tell  thee  but  the  truth;  and  hear,  Deme- 
Wbich  has  so  dealt  upon  thy  blood  with 
charms,  [tues ; 

Dcv'Jish  and  dark;  so  lock'd  up  all  thy  vir- 
So  pluck'd  thee  back  from  what  inou  sprung'st 

from,  glorious 

Dem.  Oh,  Heav'n,   that  any  tongue  but 
his  durst  say  this !  [ther. 

That  any  heart  durst  harbour  it!  Dread  fa- 
If  for  the  innocent  the  gods  allow  us 

To  bend  our  knees 

Ant.  Away;  thou  art  bewitch'd  still ! 
Though  she  be  dead,  her  [X)w'r  still  lives  upon 
tTiee. 


Dem.    Dead!    dead!    Oh,  sacred  Sir!*® 

Dead,  did  you  say  ?  \ 

Ant.  She  is  dead,  fool. 
Dem.  It  is  not  possible!  Be  not  so  angry. 
Say,  she  is  fall'n  under  your  sad  displeasure. 
Or  any  thing,  but  dead.    Say  she  is  banish'd ; 
Invent  a  crime,  and  I'll  believe  it.  Sir. 
Ant.  Dead  by  the  law :  We  found  her  hell, 
and  her;  [perish'd. 

I  mean  her  charms  and  spells,  for  wnich  she 
And  she  confess'd,  she  drew  thee  to  thy  ruin; 
And  purpos'd  it,  purpos'd  my  empire's  over- 
throw. [Sir? 
Dem.  But  is  she  dead?  was  there  no  pity. 
If  her  youth  err'd,  was  there  no  mercy  shewn 
her?                                     [demn'd  her? 
Did  you  look  on  her  face,  when  you  con- 
Ant.  I  look'd  into  her  heart,  and  there  she 
was  hideous.                            [untimely? 
Dem.  Can  sKe  be  dead?   Can  virtue  fall 
Ant,  She's  dead;  deservingly  she  died. 
Dem.  I've  done  then.                 [vanish'd! 
Oh,  matchless  sweetness,  whither  art  thou 
Oh,  thou  fair  soul  of  all  thy  sex,  what  para- 
dise                                            [son.  Sir, 
Hast  thou  enrich'd  and  bless'd? — I  am  your 
And  t'  all  you  shall  command  stand  most 

obedient: 
Only  a  little  time  I  must  entreat  you. 
To  study  to  forget  her;  'twill  not  be  lon^.  Sir, 
Nor  I  long  after  it. — Art  thou  dead,  Celia? 
Dead,  my  poor  wench  ?  My  joy  pluck'd  green, 

with  violence? 

Oh,  fair  sweet  flower,  farewell!  Come,  thou 

destroyer,  [me ! 

Sorrow,  thou  melter  of  the  soul,  dwell  with 

Dwell  with  me,  solitary  thoughts,  tears,  cry- 

ings !  [me  I 

Nothing,  that  loves  the  day,  love  me,  or  seek 

Nothing,  that  loves  his  own  life,  haunt  about 

me !  [eyes  more. 

And,  Love,  I  charge  thee,  never  cnarm  mine 

Nor  e'er  betray  a  beauty  to  my  curses : 

For  I  shall  curse  all  now,  hate  all,  forswear 

all. 
And  all  the  brood  of  fruitful  Nature  vex  at; 
For  she  is  gone  that  was  all,  and  I  nothing ! 
[Exeunt  Dem.  and  Gent, 
Ant.  This  opinion  must  be  maintain'd. 
Men.  It  shall  be.  Sir.  [sure 

Ant.  Let  him  go ;  I  can  at  mine  own  plea- 
Draw  him  to  th'  right  again.    W^ait  your  in- 

slnictions;      > 
And  see  the  soldier  paid,  Leontius. 
Once  more,  you're  welcome  home  all! 
All.  Health  to  your  majesty! 

[Exeunt  Ant.  ^c. 
Leon.   Thou  went'st  along  the  journey; 

how  canst  thou  tell  ? 
Uost.  I  did  :  but  I  am  sure  'tis  so:  Had  X 
stay'd  behind, 
I  think  this  had  not  prov'd. 


^  Dead?  O  sacred  Sir^  We  apprehend  the  word  dead  was  repeated  twice  here,  and  had 
been  dropped  at  press. 
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Leon.  A  wench  the  reason? 

Lieut.  Who's  that  talks  of  a  wench  there? 

Leon.  All  this  discontent 
About  a  wench  ? 

Lieut,  Where  is  this  wench,  good  colonel? 

Leon.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace!  Who  calls 
thee  to  council? 

Lieut.  Why,  if  there  be  a  wench 

Leon.  *Tis  fit  thou  know  her,  [her. 

That  ril  say  for  thee;  and  as  fit  thou'rt  for 
Let  her  be  mew*d  or  stopt.     How  is  it,  gen- 
tlemen ? 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.   He's  wondrous  discontent;   he*ll 
speak  to  no  man. 

2  Gent.  H'  has  taken  his  chamber  close, 
admits  no  entrance; 

Tears  in  his  eyes,  and  cryings-out. 

Host.  'Tis  so.  Sir ; 
And  now  I  wish  myself  half-hang'd  ere  I 
went  this  journey. 

Leon,  What  is  this  woman? 

Lieut.  Ay! 

Host.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
But  handsome  as  Heav'n. 

Lieut.  She's  not  so  high,  I  hope.  Sir. 

Leon.  Where  is  she? 

JAeut.  Ay,  that  would  be  known. 

Leon.  Wliy,  sirrah 

Host.  I  cannot  shew  ye  neither; 
The  king  has  now  dispos'd  of  her. 

Leon.  There  lies  the  matter. 
Will  he  admit  none  to  come  to  comfort  him? 

1  Gent.  Not  any  near,  nor,  let  'cm  knock 
their  hearts  out. 
Will  never  speak . 

Lieut.  'Tis  the  best  way,  if  he  have  her; 
For,  look  you,  a  njaii  would  be  lolh  to  be 

disturb *d  in's  pa'>time; 
'Tis  every  good  man's  case. 

Leon.  "Tis  all  thy  living. 
We  must  not  suffer  this,  we  dare  not  suffer  it : 
For,  when  these  tender  souls  meet  deep  af- 
ffictioiis,  ['em, 

Th' y  are  not  strong  enough  to  struggle  with 
Bui  drop  away  as  snow  docs  from  a  mountain. 
And,  in  the  torrent  of  their  own  sighs,  sink 

themselves. 
I  will  and  must  speak  to  him. 

Lieut.  So  must  I  too: 
He  promis'd  me  a  charge.  - 

Leon.  Of  what?  of  children?  [P^^^y* 

Upon  my  conscience,  th'  hast  a  double  com- 
And  all  of  thine  own  begetting,  already. 

Lieut.  That's  all  one;  ['em: 

I'll  raise  'em  to  a  regiment,  and  then  command 


When  they  turn  disobedient,  unbcget  'cm, 
Knm-k  'eni  o'  th'  head,  and  put  in  new. 

Leon.  A  rare  way! 
But,  for  all  this,  thou  art  not  valiant  enoqg^ 
To  dare  to  ^ee  the  prince  now  ? 

Lieut.  Do  you  think  he's  arca"y? 

1  Gent.  Extreiiicly  vtx'd. 

2  Gent.  To   the  endang  ring  of  any  man 
comes  near  him. 

1  Gent.  Yet,  if  thou  co'ildst  but  ^n  hisR 
out,  whate'er  thy  suit  were. 
Believe  it  granted  presently. 

Leon.  Yet  thou  must  think,  tho'. 
That  in  the  doing  he  may  break  upoo  you; 

And 

Lieut.  If  he  do  not  kill  me 

L(on.  There's  the  qucaiion. 

Lieut.  For  half  adoztnhurts^ 

Leon.  Art  thou  so  valiant? 
Lieut.  Not  absolutel)  so,  neither: — No,  it 
cannoi  be;  [aboiii  me; 

I  want  my  imposthumes,  and  my  tiilr>gs^ 
Yet,  I'll  make  danger,  colonel. 

Leon.  'Twill  be  rare  s|x>rt, 

Howe'er  it  take.  Give  me  thy  hand!   If  thon 

dost  this,  [for'u 

I'll  raise  thee  up  a  horse-troop,  take  mv  word 

Lieut.    What    may   be  done    by    liumaxi 

man 

Leon-  Let's  go  then. 

1  Gent.  Away,  before  he  cool;  he  will  re- 
lapse else.  [-Ejfttf*/. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Antigonus,  Menippus,  and  Lcucippr, 

Ant.  Will  she  not  yield  ? 

Leu.  For  all  we  can  urge  to  her. 
I  swore  you'd  marry  her;   she  laughed  ex- 
tremely. 
And  then  hhe  rail'd  hke  thunder. 

Ant.  Call  in  the  MadcianI 
I  must  and  will  obtain  her;  I'am  ashes  else, 

(Enter  Magieian,  irith  a  bowl) 

Are  all   the   philters  in?    charms,  powder, 
roots? 

Mag.  They  are  all  in;  and  now  I  only  stay 
The  invocation  of  some  helping  spirits. 

Ant.  To  your  work  then,  and  dispatch. 

Mag.  Sit  still,  and  fear  not. 

Leu.  1  shall  ne'er  endure  these  sights. 

Ant.  Away  with  the  woman! 
-Go,  wait  without. 

Leu.  When  the  devil's  gone,  pray  call  me. 

[£xt/. 

Ant.  Be  sure  you  make  it  powerful  enough. 

Mag.  Pray  doubt  not.  [IJe  conjures. 


♦'  And  my  things  about  me.j  By  things  1^  understand  plaisters,  bandages,  &c.  but  Mr. 
Sympson  thinks  the  word  corrupt,  and  would  read  stings,  which  expresses,  he  says,  the  hellish 
pains  before  spoke  of.  I  will  not  deprive  the  reader  ot  the  conjecture,  though  I  do  not  myself 
admit  it.  Theobald. 

Bv  things,  we  conceive,  he  means  his  disorders ;  which  were  the  cause  of  his  valour,  nd^. 
the  plaisters,  &c. 
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A  SONG. 

Rise  from  the  shades  below. 

All  you  that  prove 
The  helps  of  loose  love! 
Rise,  and  bestow 
Upon  this  cnp,  whatever  may  compel, 
By  powerful  charm,  and  unresisted  spell, 
A  heart  unwarm'd  to  melt  in  love's  desires ! 
Distil  into  this  liquor  all  your  fires. 
Heats,  longings,  tears; 
But  keep  bacK  frozen  fears ; 
That  she  may  know,  that  has  all  pow'r  defied. 
Art  is  a  pow'r  that  will  not  be  denied. 

THE  ANSWER. 

I  obey,  I  obey; 
And  am  come  to  view  ere  day ; 
Brought  alone  all  may  compel. 
All  the  earth  has,  and  our  hell. 
Here's  a  little,  little  flow'r; 
This  will  make  her  sweat  an  hour. 
Then  unto  such  flames  arise, 
A  thousand  joys  will  not  suffice : 
Here's  the  powder  of  the  Moon, 
With  whicn  she  caught  Endymion : 
The  pow'  rful  tears  that  Venus  cry'd. 
When  the  boy  Adonis  dy'd : 
Here's  Medea's  charm,  with  which 
Jason's  heart  she  did  bewitch: 
Omphale  this  spell  put  in, 
W^hen  she  made  the  ♦^  Libyan  soin: 
This  dull  root,  pluck'd  from  Letne  flood. 
Purges  all  pure  thoughts,  and  good. 
These  1  st'n-  thus,  round,  round,  round. 
Whilst  our  light  feet  beat  the  ground. 

Mag.  Now,  Sir,  'tis  full ;  and  whosoever 
drinks  this 
Shall  violently  dote  upon  your  person. 
And  never  sleep  nor  eat  unsatisfied. 
So  many  hours 'twill  work,  and  work  with 
violence;  fart.  Sir. 

And,  those  expir'd,  'tis  done.     You  nave  my 

Ant,  See  him  rewarded  liberally. Leu- 

cippe ! 

(Enter  Leucippe.) 

Here,  take  this  bowl,  and  when  she  calls  for 
wine  next,  [it. 

Be  sure  you  give  her  this,  and  see  her  drink 
l>elay  no  time  when  she  calls  next! 
Leu.  I  shall.  Sir. 

Ant,  Let  none  else  touch  it,  on  your  life. 
Leu.  I'm  charg'd.  Sir. 
Ant,  ^QVf,  if  she  have  an  antidote  art,  let 
her  'scape  me.  [Exeunt, 


Enter  Leontius,  Lieutenant,  and 
Gentlemen, 

1  Gent.  There  is  the  door.  Lieutenant,  if 

you  dare  do  any  thing. 
Leon,  Here's  no  man  waits. 
1  Gent,  H*  has  giv'n  a  charge  that  none 
shall,  [him. 

Nor  none  shall  come  within  the  hearing  of 
Dare  you  go  forward? 

Lieut,  Let  me  put  on  my  skull  first : 
My  head's  almost  beaten  into  the  pap  of  an 

apple. 
Are  there  no  guns  i'  th'  door? 
Leon.  The  rogue  will  do  it: 
And  yet  I  know  he  has  no  stomach  to*t. 
Lieut.  What  loop-holes  are  there,  when  I 
knock,  for  stones?  [none. 

For  those  may  pepper  me:    I  can  perceive 
Leon.  How  he  views  the  fortification. 
Lieut,  Farewell,  gentlemen  I 

Iflbekilld 

Leon.  We'll  see  thee  buried  bravely. 
Lieut.  Awayl  How  should  I  know  that 
then  ? — I'll  knock  softly. 
Pray  Heav'n  he  speak  in  2^  low  voice  now,  to 
comfort  me :  [men  ? 

I  feel  I  have  no  heart  to't — Is't  well,  gentle^ 
Colonel,  my  troop ! 
Leon.  A  little  louder. 
Lieut.  Stay,  stay : 
Here  is  a  window;  I  will  see;  stand  wide. 
By  Heav'n,  he's  charging  of  a  gun  '.♦' 

Leon.  There's  no  such  matter : 
There's  nobody  in  this  room. 

Lieut.  Oh,  'twas  a  fire-shovel. 
Now  I'll  knock  louder.    If  he  say,  *who*s 

there?' 
As  sure  he  has  so  much  manners,  then  will  I 

answer  him 
So  finely  and  demurely.    My  troop,  colonel ! 

[Knocks  louder, 
,         !  he  hears  not. 
Lieut.  You  fool,  do  you : 
Do,  an  you  dare  now. 

1  Gent.  I  do  not  undertake  it. 

Lieut.  Then  hold  your  peace,  and  meddle 

with  your  own  matters. 
Leon,  Now  he  will  knock. 

[Knocks  louder. 

Lieut.  Sir,  Sir!  will' t  please  you  hear.  Sir? 

Your  grace ! — 1  '11  look  again.    What's  that  ? 

Leon   He's  there  now. 
Lord!  how  he  stares!  I  ne'er  yet  saw  him 

thus  alter'd. 
Stand  now,  and  take  the  troop.* 

Lieut.  'Would  I  were  in't. 
And  a  good  horse  under  me! — I  must  knock 
again; 


♦*  Libyan  spin.}  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  Thchan,  the  story  of  Omphale  being,  as  he 
thinks,  only  applicable  to  him:  But  as  there  were  many  llercules's,  and  among  the  rest  a 
Libyan,  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  if  it  is  inaccurate,  it  seems  the  inaccuracy  of  a  schokr, 
andnot  an  error  of  the  press.  Seward, 

43   gy ^^*5  charging  oj'a  gun."]  Former  editions. 
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He 


The  deviFs  at  my  finger*8  ends, 
now. 

Now,  colonel,  if  I  live 

Leon,  The  troop's  thine  own,  boy. 

Enter  Demetrius^  with  a  pistol,^ 

Dem,  What  desperate  fool,  ambitious  of 

his  ruin 

Lieut.  Your  father  would  desire  you.  Sir, 

to  Clime  to  dinner. 
Dem.  lliou  art  no  more. 
Lieut.  Now,  now,  now,  now ! 
Dem.  Poor  coxcomb  I 
Why  do  I  aim  at  thee?  \_Exit. 

Leon.  His  fear  has  kilFd  him. 

Ejiicr  Leucippe,  with  a  howl. 

*  Gent.  I  protest  he's  almost  stiff:   Bend 
him,  and  rub  him!  [man. 

Hold  his  nose  close ! — You,  if  you  be  a  wo- 
Help  us  a  little  I  Here's  a  man  near  perish'd. 
Leu.  Alas,  alas,  1  have  nothing  here  about 
me. ' 
Look  to  my  bowl !  I'll  run  in  presently. 
And  fetch  some  water.    Bend  him,  and  set 

him  upwards. 
A  ffoodly  man !  ♦'  \_Exif. 

Leon.  Here's  a  brave  heart!    He's  warm 
again.     You  shall  not 
Leave  us  i'  th*  lurch  so,  sirrah  J        • 
2  Gent.  Now  he  breathes  too. 
Leon.  If  we'd  but  any  drink  to  raise  his 

spirits [good  liquor; 

Whats  that  i*  th*   bowl?    Upon  my  life. 
She  would  not  own  it  else. 

1  Gent.  He  sees. 
Leon.  Look  up,  boy; 

And  take  this  cup,  and  drink  it  off;    I'll 

pledge  thee.  [tily. 

Guide  it  to  his  mouth.     He  swallows  hear- 

2  Gent.  Oh,  fear  and  sorrow's  dry:  'Tisoff. 
Leon.  Stand  up,  man. 

Lieut.  Am  I  not  shot? 
Leon.  Away  with  him,  and  cheer  him. 
Thou'st  won  thy  troop. 

Lin/f.  I  think  I  won  it  bravely. 
Leon.  (»o;  1  must  see  the  prince;  he  must 
not  live  thus; 


And  let  me  hear  an  hour  hence  from  ye. 
Well,  Sir ^Exeunt  Gent,  and  Liesi. 

Enter  Leucippe,  with  wairr. 

Leu.  Here,  here!  Where's  the  sick  genti*- 

man? 
Leon.  He's  up,  and  gone,  lady. 
Leu.  Alas,  that  I  came  so  late. 
Leon.  He  must  still  thank  vou; 
You  left  that  in  a  cup  here  di3  him  comibft. 
Leu.  That  in  the  dowI? 
Leon.  Yes,  truly,  very  much  comfort; 
He  drank  it  off,  and  after  it  spoke  lustily. 
Leu.  Did  he  drink  it  all  ? 
Leon.  All  off. 
Leu.  The  devil  choke  him ! 
I  am  undone!  H'  has  twenty  devib  in  him. 
Undone  for  ever ! — Left  he  none? 
Leon.  I  think  not. 

Leu.  No,  not  a  drop.    W^hat  shall  becone 
of  me  now  ? 
Had  he  no  where  else  to  swoon? — A  rcn- 

geance  swoon  him ! 

Undone,  undone,  undone! — Stay,  I  can  lie 

yet,  [fon. 

And  swear  too,  at  a  pinch ;  that's  all  my  com- 

Look  to  him ;    I  say  look  to  him,  and  bat 

mark  what  follows.  [-Eni. 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Leon.  What  a  devil  ails  the  woman?  Here 
comes  the  prince  again. 
With  such  a  saaness  on  his  face,  as  Sorrow, 
Sorrow  herself,  but  poorly  imitates. 
Sorrow  of  sorrows  on  that  heart  that  caus'd  it! 
Dem.  Why  might  she  not  be  false  and 
treacherous  to  mc,  [mao; 

And  found  so  by  my  father?  She  was  a  wo- 
And  manv  a  one  of  that  sex,  young  and  fair. 
As  full  of  faith  as  she,  have  fall'n,  and  foully. 
Leon.  It  is  a  wench.  Oh,  that  1  knew  the 

circumstance! 
Dem.   Why  might  not,  to  prc5er%-e  me 
from  this  ruin. 
She  having  lost  her  honour,  and  nbus'd  mc. 
My  father  change  the  forms  o*  th'  crimes,^ 
and  execute 


♦*  Demetrius  with  a  pistol.]  One  cannot  suppose  our  Authors  ignorant  of  the  anachronism 
in  this  place;  but  they  designed  it,  like  the  Dutch  painter,  who  made  Abraham  going  to  sIkxw 
his  son  with  a  pistol.    The  odd  absurdity  makes  it  more  droll  and  laughable.         Seward. 

In  representation,  we  cannot  imagine  this  anachronism  would  promote  laughter,  or  Jro/- 
/^;  and  we  dare  assert,  Mr.  Seward  could  not  believe,  that,  out  of  an  audience  of  two  thou- 
sand persons,  twenty  would  remark  it,  or  five  be  diverted  by  it.  The  merriment  depends  on 
the  situation  itself,  and  the  humour  is,  in  this  instance,  rather  weakened  than  increased  by  the 
tLnachronism. 

A  pistol  is  mentioned  by  Prince  Ilenr)',  in  the  First  Part  of  Henr}'  IV.  upon  which  Dr. 
Jolmson  obser\'es,  *  Shakespeare  never  has  any  care  to  preserve  the  manners  of  tne  time.'    R. 

♦5  Leon.  A  goodie/  man "]  The  printers  have  given  the  old  general  a  part  of  the  bawd'i 

speech  here.  It  is  verj-  natural  to  make  her  as^siduity  for  him  arise  from  her  thinking  hira  a 
good  handsome  fellow.  This  seemed  evident  at  first  sijxht;  and  u|X)n  turning  to  the  old  folio  I 
Rmnd  a  proof  of  it,  where  it  was  wrote:  Leon.  A  goodly  man E^it.  But  the  late  edi- 
tion removed  the  Exit  inslend  of  tht;  sneaker.             Seward. 

♦'^  Change  the  forms  o  tK  coins.]  I  can  afHx  no  meaning  to  thi?,  unless  coins  by  metaphor 
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His  anger  on  a  fault  she  ne*er  committed. 
Only  to  keep  me  safe?  Why  should  I  think 
She  never  was  to  me,  but  all  obedience^  [so? 
Sweetness  and  love. 

Leon,  How  heartily  he  weeps  now! 
I  have  not  wept  these  thirty  ye^rs  and  up- 
ward ; 
But  now,  if  I  should  be  hang'd,  I  can*t  hold 

from*t: 
It  erieves  me  to  the  heart. 

l)em.  \Yho*8  that  that  mocks  me? 
Leon.  A  plague  of  him  that  mocks  you!  I 
grieve  truly. 
Truly  and  heartily,  to  see  you  thus.  Sir : 
And,  if  it  lay  in  my  pow*r,  gods  are  my  wit- 
ness, [from  you. 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  took  your  sweet  peace 

I  am  not  so  old  yet,  nor  want  I  spirit 

Dem.  No  more  of  thatj  no  more,  Leon- 
tius:  [raiice! 

Revenges  are  the  gods' ;*7  our  part  is  sulF'- 
Parewell  I  I  shall  not  see  thee  long. 

Leon,  Good  Sir, 
Tell  me  the  cause :  I  know  there  is  a  woman 

in*t. 
D*  you  hold  me  faithful?  Dare  you  trust  your 

Soldier? 
Sweet  prince,  the  cause? 

Dem,  I  must  not,  dare  not  tell  it ; 
And,  as  thou  art  an  honest  man,  enquire  not. 
Leon,  Will  you  be  merry  then  ? 
Dem,  Fm  wondrous  merry. 
Leon.  *Tis  wondrous  well.  You  think  now 
this  becomes  you. 
Shame  onU!  it  does  not.  Sir;  it  shews  not 

handsomely. 
If  I  were  thus,  you'd  swear  I  were  an  ass 

straight, 
A  wooden  ass !  Whine  [or  a  wench ! 
Dem,  Prithee  leave  mc. 

Leon,  1  will  not  leave  you  for  a  tit 

Dem,  Leontius! 


Leon.  For  that  you  may  have  any  where  foe 
six-pence; 
And  a  dear  pennyworth  too. 

Dem.  Nay,  then  you*  re  troublesome. 

Leon.  Not  half  so  troublesome  as  yon  are 

to  yourself.  Sir.  [placket. 

Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  a 

And  now  i*  th*  Dog-days  too,  when  nothing 

dare  love  ? 
That  noble  mind,  to  melt  away  and  moulder 
For  a  hey  nonny,  nonny?**  'Would  I  had  a 
glass  here,  [to. 

To  shew  you  what  a  pretty  toy  you're  tumM 
Dem.  My  wretched  fortune ! 
Leon.  W  ill  you  but  let  me  know  her  ? 
I'll  once  turn  bawd:    Go  to,  they're  good 

mens'  offices. 
And  not  so  contemptible  as  we  take  *em  for : 
And,  if  she  be  above  ground,  and  a  woman, 
I  ask  no  more!  I'll  bring  her  o'  my  back, Sir; 
By  this  hand  I  will — and  I  had  as  lief  bring 

the  devil f  her 

I  care  not  who  she  be,  nor  where  I  have 
And  in  your  arms,  or  the  next  bed,  deliver 

her. 
Which  you  think  fittest:   And,  when  you 

have  danc'd  your  galliard 

Dem,  Away,  and  fool  to  them  are  so  af- 
fected ! [thee ! 

Oh,  tho(\art  gone,  and  all  my  comfort  with 
Wilt  thou  do  one  thing  for  me? 

Leon.  All  things  i*  th*  world.  Sir, 
Of  all  dangers. 
Dem,  Dwear! 
Leon.  I  will. 

Dem,  Come  near  me  no  more,  then, 
Leon.  How? 

Dem.  Come  no  more  near  me : 
Thou  art  a  plague-sore  to  me.  J[E.Tit. 

Leon,  Give  you  good  even.  Sir!  [sport. 
If  you  be  sufier'd  thus,  we  shall  have  6ne 
I  will  be  sorry  yet.*' 


is  put  for  laws.  As  it  is  not  a  natural  one,  I  should  think  it  a  mistake,  and  that  the  true  word 
was  canons,  did  it  not  give  a  redundant  syllable  to  the  verse.  As  I  was  writing  ihis,  an  inge- 
nious younK  gentleman  came  in,  and  taking  up  the  book  suggested  another  reading,  which 
makes  equally  good  sense,  and  does  not  hurt  the  measure;  I  therefore  believe  it  the  true  word. 

Seward, 

♦7  Revenges  are  the  gods,  our  part  is  sufferance.']  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  Maid*s  Tragedy, 
is  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience. 

^  Hey  nonnt/,  fionny.']  In  an  old  black-letter  ballad,  intitled.  The  Politick  Maid  (preserved 
in  the  ooUection  of  a  ^ntlemau'  whose  name  we  are  not  at  Ijjerty  to  mention)  every  stanza 
voncludes  with  the  following  Hues : 

*  Siiig  loud,  whistle  in  the  windc, 

*  Blow  merry,  merry, 

'  Up  and  downe  in  yonder  dale, 

*  With  hei/  ho  nonny,  nonny,  K, 

In  As  You  Like  It,  Shakespeare  introduces  a  burden  something  similar :  *  With  a  hey,  and 
a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino.' 

^  I  will  be  sorry  yel.]  1  should  be  so  t6o,  if  our  Poets  ever  wrote  thus.  Surely,  at  first 
sight,  one  would  say  they  wrote, 

/  ivill  bestir  me  yet,  Sympson, 

As  the  conjecture  seems  ingenious,  I  insert  it,  but  see  no  reason  to  contemn  the  former  read- 
ing I  understand  it  thus :  '  Notwith^unding^his  ill  usage  of  me,  I  will  yet  pity  hhn,'    Settard, 

I  will 
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Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent,  How  now  ?  how  does  he  ? 
Leon.  Nay,  if  I  tell  you,  hang  me,  or  any 

man  else  [boU,^®  I  think  j 

That  hath  his  nineteen  wits.     He  has  the 
He  groans,  and  roars,  and  kicks. 

2  Gent.  Will  he  speak  yet? 
Leon.  Not  willingly: 

Shortly,  he  will  not  see  a  man.    "If  ever 
1  look  d  upon  a  prince  so  metamorphos'd. 
So  juggled  into  1  know  riot  what,  shame  take 
This  tis  to  be  in  love.  [me  ! 

1  Gent.  Is  that  the  cause  on*t? 
Leon.  What  is  it  not  the  cause  of,  but  bear- 
baitings? 
And  yet  it  stinks  much  like  it.    Out  upon*t ! 
What  giants  and  what  dwarfs,  what  owls  and 

apes. 
What  dogs  and  cats,  it  makes  us?  Men  that 

are  possess'd  with  it. 
Live  as  if  they  had  a  legion  of  devils  in  'em. 
And  every  devil  of  a  several  nature; 
Nothing  out  hey-pass,  re-pass.    Where's  the 

Lieutenant? 
Has  he  gathered  up  the  end  on's  wits  again? 

1  Gent.  He  is  alive :  But,  you  that  talk  of 
wonders. 

Shew  me  hut  such  a  wonder  as  he  is  now. 
Leon.  Why,  he  was  ever  at  the  worst  a 
wonder. 

2  Gent.    He's   now   most  wonderful :    a 
blazer  now,  Sir. 

Leon.  What  ails  the  fool?  And  what  star 
reigns  now,  gentlemen. 
We  have  such  prodigies  ? 

2  Gent.  'Twill  pose  your  Heav'n-hunters. 
He  talks  now  of  the  king,  no  other  language. 
And  with  the  king,  as  he  imagines,  hourly. 
Courts  the  king,  drinks  to  the  king,  dies  for 
the  king,  [king's  colours. 

Buys  all  the  pictures  of  the  king,  wears  the 

Leon.  Does  he  not  lie  i'  ih'  King-street  too? 

1  Gent.  He's  going  thither.  [guages. 

Makes  prayers  lor  the  king,  in  sundry  tan- 
Turns  all  his  proclamations  into  metre ; 
Is  really  in  love  with  the  king,  most  dotingly. 
And  swears  Adonis  was  a  devil  to  him. 
A  sweet  king,  a  most  comely  king,  and  such 
a  king 


2  Gent.  Then  down  on's  mairow-boBs; 

oh,  excellent  king Ftuies, 

Thus  he  begins,  thou  light  and  life  of  crei- 
Angel-ey'd  king,  vouchsafe  at  length  thy  &• 

vourj 
And  so  proceeds  to  incision.^*     What  think 

you  of  this  sorrow  ?  [horses 

1  Gent.  Will  as  familiarly  kiss  the  kins'j 

As  they  pass  by  him — Ready  to  ravish  hii 

footmen. 
Leon.  Why,  this  is  above  ela  !  5* 
But  how  comes  this  ? 

1  Gent.  Nay,  that's  to  understand  j-et ; 
Rut  thus  it  is,  and  this  part  but  the  pooresL 
'Twould  make  a  man  leap  o'er  the  moon  to 
Act  these.  [see  him 

2  Gent.  With  sighs  as  tho'  his  heart  woqM 
break ; 

Cry  like  an  unbreech'd  boy;53  not  eat  a  biL 

J  eon.  I  must  go  sec  him  presently; 
For  this  is  such  a  gig — For  certain,  gentlemcD, 
Tike  Bend  rides  on  a  fiddle-stick . 

2  Gent.  I  think  so. 

Leon.  Can  you  ^idc  me  to  him  ?   For  half 
an  hour  I'm  his. 
To  see  the  miracle. 

1  Gent.  We  sure  shall  start  him.   [Extent, 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Antigotius  and  Leuctppe, 

Ant.  Are  you  sure  she  drank  it? 

Leu.  Now  must  1  lie  most  confidently, 

lAsidf. 
Yes,  Sir,  she  has  drank  it  off. 

Ant.  How  works  it  with  her? 

Leu.  I  see  no  alteration  yet. 

Ant.  There  will  be; 
For  he's  the  greatest  artist  living  made  it. 
Where  is  she  now  ? 

Leu.  She  is  ready  to  walk  out.  Sir. 

Ant.  Stark  mad,  1  know,  she  will  be. 

Leu.  So  I  hope,  Sir. 

Ant.  She  knows  not  of  the  prince? 

Leu.  Of  no  man  living.  [become  me? 

Ant.  How  do  1  look  ?  how  do  my  cloatb 
I  am  not  very  grey. 

Leu.  A  very  youth,  Sir: 
Upon  my  maidenhead,  as  smug  as  April. 


I  will  be  sorry  yet,  is  certp^v  !y  a  flat  and  aukward  reading.  The  Prince's  last  words  to 
Leontius  were.  Thou  art  a  plague-sore  to  me.  Perhaps,  therefore,  Leontius  might  say,  Ittdl 
be  a  sore  to  yo\i  yet  \  but  we  shall  not  ^disturb  the  text. 

50  Bots.J  The  hots  is  a  distem|)er  among  horses,  to  which  he  groans,  atid  roars,  and  kicks, 
plainly  allude.  •  In  Shakespeare's  First  Pan  of  Henry  IV.  one  of  the  Carriers  complain*,  that 
the  beans  and  peas  are  so  dank,  they  will  *  give  poor  jades  the  hots'  Upon  which  passa^ 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  *  The  lots  are  worms  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse;'  and  Mr.  Steevens  remark  i, 
that  *  a  hots  light  upon  you  is  an  imprecation  frequently  repeated  in  the  play  of  Henry  V.' 

s»  And  so  proceeds  to  incision.]  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  discover 
the  meaning  here :  The  word  incision  occurs  in  another  play,  but  is  full  as  dark  there  as 
here.  Seward. 

5*  Ela.]  A  note  in  musick.  R. 

53 a  Ireeclid  boy.']  The  sense  requires  that  it  should  be  either  new-lreeek'd  or 

un-lr€ech\l'y  and  the  want  of  a  sylhble  to  the  verse  is  another  reason  for  the  change.  Ssvard, 
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ileav*n  bless  that  sweet  face!  'twill  undo  a 
thousand :  [wither. 

Many  a  soft  heart  must  sob  yet,  ere  th^it 
Your  grace  can  give  content  enough. 
jint,  I  think  so. 

Enter  Cetia,  with  a  hook. 

Leu.  Hiere  she  comes.  Sir. 
Ant.  How  shall  1  keep  her  off  me? 
bo,  and  perfume  the  room ;  make  all  things 
•   ready.  [Exit.  Leu. 

Celia.  No  hope  yet  of  the  prince !  no  com- 
fort of  him !  [mad  folks. 
They  keep  me  iheW'd  up  here,  as  they  mew 
^o  company  but  my  afflictions.  [me  I 
This  royal  devil  again !  Strang  how  he  haunts 
How  like  a  poisond  potion  his  eyes  fright  me! 
H*  has  made  himselt  handsome  too. 

Ant.  Do  you  look  nbw,  lady  ? 
You'll  leap  dnOii.  ^ 

Ceiia.  Curl'd  aiid  perfum'd?  I  sihcll  him. 
He  looks  on*s  le^  too^  sure  he*Il  cut  a  caper. 
God-a-mcrcy,  dear  December! 
Ant.  Oh,  do  you  smile  now  ? 
1  knew  it  would  work  with  you.    Come  hi- 
ther, pretty  one. 
Celia.  Sir. 

Ant.  I  like  those  court' fiies  well.    Coihe 

hither,  and  kiss  me.  [here, 

Celia.  I'm  reading.  Sir,  of  a  short  treatise 

Thai's  call'd  the  Vanity  of  Lust:  Has  your 

grace  seen  it  ? 
He  says  here,  that  an  old  man's  lohse  desire 
Is  like  the  glow-S^'Orm's  light;  the  apes  so 
wonder'd  at;  [u|lon't, 

Which,  when  they  gathfer'd  sticks,  ^nd  laid 
And  blew,  and  blew,  turu'd  uil,  ind  went 

out  presently. 
And  in  anothet"  place,  he  catKs  their  loves 
Faint  smells  of  dying  ffow'rs,  cariy  no  com- 
forts; [muddy. 
They're  dotingi  stinking  frfgs;  so  thick  and 
Reason,  with  all  his  beams,  canndt  beat  thro* 
'em.                                     [biit  fool  still ! 
^n/.. How's  diis?  Isthi^the  jMJtion?  Yod 
I  know  you  love  me. 

Ce//a.  As  you're  just  and  lionesi,    . 

I  know;  I  (ove  and  honour  yoti ;  adirtire  you. 

Ant.    This    makes  against   ute;    fearfully 

aatinst  me.  [secute  me, 

Cettd.  But  as  ydu  bring  yftUr  jww'r  to  per- 

Your  trips  tfc?  catdi  mine  innOceiice,  to  fob 

me. 
As  v6u  lay  out  ytWr  lusts  to  overwhelm  me. 
Hell  nc\er  hated  good  as  I  hate  you.  Sir : 
And  I  dare  tell  it  to  your  face.     What  glbrj', 
Now,  after  lill  your  cbntjuesfs  ^ot,  yotir  titles. 
The  ever-living  memories  s*  rais'd  to  you. 
Can  my  defeilt  be?   my  poor  wreck;  what 
"'       triuiriph? 
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And  when  you  crown  your  swelling  cupe  to 
fortiine. 

What  honourable  tongue  can  sing  my  sibiy  ? 

Be  as  your  emblem  is,  a  glorious  lanip. 

Set  bn  the  top  of  all,  to  lieht  all  perfectly: 

Be  a  Vour  office  is,  a  god-like  justice. 

Into  all  shedding  equally  your  virtues! 
Ant.  Sh'  has  drench'd  me  now  j  now  I  ad« 
mire  her  goodness ! 

So  yoUne,  so  nobly  strong,  I  nev^  tasted.  • . 

Can  notnihg  in  the  pow'r  of  kings  persuade 
yoa? 
Celia.  No",  nor  that  povv'r  command  me. 
Ant.  Say  I  should  force  you  ? 

I  have  it  in  my  will. 

,  Celia.  Your  will's  a  poor  one ; 

And,  tho'  it  be  a  king's  will,  a  despis'd  one:. 

Weaker  than  infant's  legs,  your  will's  in  swad* 
dling  clouts.  [you  ; 

A  thousand  ways  my  will  has  found  to  check 

A  thousand  doors  to  'scape  you.    I  dare  die^ 
Sif|  . 

As  suddenly  I  ditre'  die;  as  you  can  offer. 

Nay,  say  you  had  your  will,  say  you  had  ra^ 
vish'd  me,  [by  it? 

Perfonn'd  ybur  liist,  what  had  you  piirchas'd 

What  honour  ^on  ?  D'you  know  Wno  dwelU 
above.  Sir,  .  .  [devils? 

And  whit  they  have  prepar'd  for  men  tufn'd 

Did  y(yd  ne'er  hear  their  thunder  i  Start  and 
tremble,  [visit  us,^ 

Death  sitting  otl  your  blood ;  when  their  fires 

Will  tiothing  wrmg  yotl  then,  do  yoii  think? 
Sit  har<r here?  ^  [conscience. 

And  like  a  snake  '^  ciirl  rotirid  about  your 

Biting  and  stinging?  Will  y6u  n6t  rOar  too 
late  then? 

Then,  wheir  jrod^ake  in  horror  of  this  villainy. 

Then  wijl  1  rise  a  star  in  Heav'n,  and  scorn 

.youi  [this  sweetness! 

Ant.  Lust,  how  I  hate  thee  now,  and  love 

Will  you  be  my  queen?  can  that  price  pur- 
chase you?  [already,- 
Celia.  Not  all  the  world.     I  am  a  queen 

Crown'd  by  his  love  1  must  not  lose  for  for- 
tune : 

I  can  give  none  jtway,  sell  nonie  avvay;  Sir^ 

Can  lend  no  lOve,  am  not  mine  own  ex- 
chequer 5 

For  .in  another's  heart  my  hope  ahd  peace  lie. 

Anl.  Your  fair  hands;  lady!  FOr  yet  I  am 

hot  pure  enough  [spoke  of, 

Trt  touch  these  lips.    In  that  sweet  peace  you 

Live  now  for  ever;  and  I  to  serve  your  virtues! 
Celia.  Why,  now  you  shew  a  god  I  now  I 
kneel  to  you  ! 

This  sacrifice  of  virgiii's  joy  send  to  ybu! 

Thus  I  hold  up  my  hand^  to  Heav'n  that 
to'uch'd  you ! 

Ahd  ptay  eternal  blessibgs  dwell  about  you  I 


^  The  ever-Uvihg  memori^  raisd  to  ydu."]  Here  tnemorieti  as  in  Shakespeare,  is  plainly 
Used  for  memorials.  , 

*^  Like  a  uMttl.j  Ml.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson  concurred  in  this  just  emendation. 

Sewnrd. 
Voi.L  9  A 
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Jnt.  Virtue  commands  the  stars. — ^Rise, 

more  than  virtue  I  [ness. 

Your  present  comfort  shall  be  now  my  busi- 

Celta.  All  my  obedient  service  wait  upon 

you.  [^Exeuni  severally, 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Leoniiu$,  Gentlemen,  and  Lieutenant. 

Leon.  Hast  thou  clean  forgot  the  wars? 

Lieut.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace. 

1  Gent.  His  mind's  much  elevated  now. 

Leon.  It  seems  so. 
Sirrah ! 

Lieut,  I  am  so  troubled  with  this  fellow! 

Leon.  He'll  call  me  rogue  anou. 

1  Gent.  'Tis  ten  to  one  else. 

Lieut.  Oh,  king,  that  thou  knew*st  1  lov*d 
thee,  how  I  lov*d  thee! 
And  where,  oh,  king,  1  barrel  up  thy  beauty! 

Leon,  He  cannot  leave  his  sutler's  trade  3 
he  wooes  in't. 

Lieut.  Oh,  never,  king— — 

Leon,  By  this  hand,  when  I  consider-- — 

Lieut,  My  honest  friend,  you  are  a  little 
saucy. 

1  Gent.  I  told  you,  you  would  have  it. 

Lieut  When  mine  own  worth 

Lion.  Is  flung  into  the  balance,  and  found 

Lieut.  And  yet  a  soldier [nothing. 

Leon.  And  yet  a  saucy  one. 

Lieut,  One  that  has  followed  thee 

Leon.  Fair  and  far  off. 

lAeut.  Fought  for  thy  grace 

Leon.  *Twas  for  some  grief:  You  lie.  Sir ! 

Lieut.  He*8  the  son  of  a  whore  denies  this  1 
Will  that  satisfy  you? 

Leon.  Yes,  very  well.  [thee 

Lieut.  Shall  then  that  thing  that  honours 

How  miserable  a  thing  soever,  yet  a  thing 

still ;  fever-- — 

And,   tho'  a  thing  of  nothing,   thy   tiling 

Leon.  Here*s  a  new  thing. 

2  Gent.  He's  in  a  deep  dump  now. 
Leon,  ril  fetch  him  out  on  t.    When's  the 

king's  birth-day?  fringing: 

Lieut.  Whene'er  it  be,  that  day  I'll  die  with 

And  there's  the  resolution  of  a  lover!    [^Eodt. 

Leon.  A  goodly  resolution !  Sure,  I  take  it. 

He  is  bewitch'd,   or  mop'd,  or  his  brains 

melted. 
Could  he  End  nobody  to  fall  in  love  with,  but 

the  king. 
The  good  old  king?  to  dote  upon  him  too? 
Stay !  now  I  remember  what  the  fat  woman 

warn'd  mc^ 
Bad  me  remember,  and  look  to  him  too. 
rU  hang  if  she  have  not  a  hand  in  this :  He's 

conjur'd. 
Go  after  him ;  I  pity  the  poor  rascal : 
In  the  mean  time,  I'll  wait  occasion 
To  work  ujjon  the  prince. 

8  Gent,  Pray  do  that  seriously. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Antigonus,  Mcnippus,  and  Lords. 

Lord.  He's  very  ill. 

Ant.  I'm  very  sorry  for't ;  fcencc 

And  much  ashamM  I've  wrong'd  his  inno* 
Menippus,  guide  her  to  the  prince's  lodgings; 
There  leave  her  to  his  love  a^in. 

Men.  I'm  glad,  Sir. 

Lord.  He'll  speak  to  none. 

Ant.  Oh,  I  snail  break  that  silence. 
Be  quick !  take  fair  attendance. 

Men.  Yes,  Sir,  presently.  [&tV. 

Ant.  He'll  find  nis  tongue,  I  warrant  ytHi; 
his  health  too : 
I  send  a  physic  will  not  fail. 

Lord.  Fair  work  it! 

Ant.  We  hear  the  princes  mean  to  ▼isit  us. 
In  way  of  truce. 

Lord.  'Tis  thought  so. 

Ant.  Come ;  let's  in  then. 
And  think  upon  tlie  noblest  ways  to  meet 'era. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  vni. 

Enter  Leontius. 

Leon.  There's  no  way  now  to  get  in ;  all 

the  light  stopt  too ; 
Nor  can  I  hear  a  sound  of  him.    Pray  Hcav'n, 
He  use  no  violence!  I  think  he  has  more  soul. 
Stronger,  and  I  hope  nobler.    'Would  I  could 

but  see  once  [know 

This  beauty  he  groans  under,  or  come  to 
But  any  circumstance.    What  noise  is  that 

there?  [coming; 

I  think  I  heard  him  groan.  Here  are  some 
A  woman  too ;  1*11  stand  aloof,  and  view  'em. 

Enter  Menippus,  Celia,  and  Lords. 

Cclia.  Well,  some  of  ye  have  been  to  blame 
in  this  point ;  [out  too. 

But  I  forgive  ye.  The  king  might  have  pick'd 
Some  fitter  woman  to  have  tried  his  valour. 

Men.  *Twas  all  to  the  best  meant,  lady. 

Celia.  I  must  tliink  soj  f tell  me? 

For  how  to  mend  it  now — He's  here,  you 

Men.  He  is,  madam;  and  the  joy  to  sec 
Will  draw  him  out.  [vou  only 

Leon.  I  know  that  woman's  tongue; 
I  think  I've  seen  her  face  too  :  I'll  go  nearer. 
If  this  be  she,  he  has  some  cauie  of  sorrow. 
'Tis  the  same  face ;  the  same  most  excellent 
woman !  [member  him- 

Celia.  This  should  be  lord  Leontius:  1  re- 

Leon.  Lady,  I  think  you  know  me. 

Celia.  Speak  soft,  giood  soldier! 
I  do,  and  know  you  worthy,  know  you  noble: 
Know  not  me  yet  openly,  as  you  love  me; 
But  let  me  see  you  again;  I'll  satisfy  you. 
I'm  wondrous  glad  to  see  those  e>'es. 

Leon.  You've  charg'd  me. 

Celia.  You  shall  know  where  I  am.  • 

Leon.  I  will  not  off  yet :  [she 

She  goes  to  knock  at's  door.    Tills  mtu»t  be 
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The  fellow  told  me  of;  right  glad  Tin  on't. 
He  will  bolt  now  for  certain. 

Celia.  Are  you  within,  Sir? 
I'll  trouble  you  no  more :  1  thank  your  courtesy. 
Pray,  leave  me  now. 

jilL  We  rest  your  humble  servants ! 

Celia.  So,  now  my  gyves  arc  off.    Pray 
Heav*n  he  be  here !  [your 

Master!  my  royal  Sir!  do  you  hear  who  calls 
Love,  my  Demetrius ! 

Leon.  These  are  pretty  quail-pipes; 
The  cock  will  crow  anon. 

Celia.  Can  you  be  drowsy. 
When  I  call  at  your  window? 

Leon.  I  hear  nim  stirring: 
Now  he  comes  wond*ring  out. 

Ettier  DemeiriuB. 

Dem.  *Tis  Celia*s  sound  sure!  [to  it. 

The  sweetness  of  that  tongue  draws  ^W  hearts 
There  stands  the  shape  too  I 

Leon.  How  he  stares  upon  her? 

Dem.  Ha !  do  mine  eyes  abuse  me? 
"Tis  she,  the  living  Celia!  Your  hand,  lady  I 

Celia.  What  should  this  mean  ? 

Drtn.  The  very  self-same  Celia— 

Celia.  How  do  you.  Sir? 

Dem.  Only  turn'd  brave.**  [pletel 

I  heard  you  were  dead,  my  dear  one.    Corn- 
She  is  wondrous  brave;  a  wondrous  gallant 
courtier ! 

Ceiia.  How  he  surveys  me  round?    Here 
has  been  foul  play. 

Dem.  How  came  she  thus  ? 

Celia.  It  was  a  kind  of  death,  Sir, 
1  suffered  in  your  absence,  mew*d  up  here. 
And  kept  conceal'd  1  know  not  how. 

Dem.  'Tis  likely.  [gallant! 

How  came  you   hither,  Celia?    Wondrous 
Did  my  father  send  for  you  ? 

Celia.  So  they  told  me.  Sir, 
And  on  command  too. 

Dem.  1  hope  you  were  obedient? 

Celia.  I  was  so  ever. 

Dem.  And  you  were  bravely  U8*d? 

Celia.  I  wanted  nothing. Rous! 

My  maidenhead  to  a  mote  i*  th'  sun,  he  s  jea- 
]  must  now  play  the  knave  with  him,  tho'  I 

die  for*t; 
•Tis  my  nature.  \Atide, 

5*  Only  turn'd  brave.]  t.  f .  Finely  drest.    So  in  Philaster,  and  various  other  places.    Mil- 
ton also  uses  havery  in  the  sense  n^jinery. 

56  ■     ts  fled  from  ihee^ 

Turned  back,  and  bankrupt.']  I  believe  this  reading  corrupt,  because  it  has  an  anticlimax 
Jn  it.  To  turn  hack  and  fly  is  sense,  but  to  fly  and  turn  hack  is  v^spov  itpinpov.  i  hope 
thai  I've  rctriev'd  the  true  word,  for  it  stands  in  proper  antithesis  to  the  epithet  yiiir  in  tlic 
former  part  of  the  sentence,  and  Celia  seems  afterwards  to  retort  the  very  word. 

Then  let  a  thousand  black  ihoi^ghts  muster  in  you. 

In  which  line  the  old  folio,  (the  first  impression  of  this  play)  reads  hack  as  well  as  in  the  for- 
mer: which  is  a  further  proof  of  both  being  corrupt;  for  in  the  latter  it*s  self-evident. 

Svzcurd. 


Dem.  Her  very  eyes  are  alter'd! 
Jewels,  and  rich  ones  too,  I  never  saw  yet— ~ 
And  what  were  those  came  for  you? 

Celia.  Monstrous  jealous:  [Aside. 
Have  I  liv'd  at  the  rate  of  these  scom'd  ques- 
tions ? 

They  seemM  of  good  sort;  gentlemen. 

Dem.  Kind  men  ? 

Celia.  They  were  wondrous  kiudj  I  was 
much. beholden  ^o  'em. 
There  was  one  Menippus,  Sir. 

Dem.  Ha? 

Celiu.  One  Menippus ;  ♦  , 

A  notable  merry  lord,  and  a  good  companioo. 

Dem.  And  one  Charinthus  too  ? 

Celia.  Yes,  there  was  such  a  one, 

Dem.  AndTimon? 

Celia.  'Tis  most  true. 

Dem.  And  thou  most  treacherous! 
My  father's  bawds,  by  Heav'nl   they  never 

miss  course. 
And  were  these  daily  with  you? 

Celia.  Ev'ry  hour.  Sir. 

Dem.  And  was  there  not  a  lady,  a  fat  lady? 

Celia.  Oh,  yes;  a  notable  gooa  wench. 

Dem.  The  devil  fetch  her! 

Celia.  'Tis  ev'n  the  merriest  wench— 

Dem.  Did  she  keep  with  you  too? 

Celia.  She  was  all  in  all;  my  bed-fellow. 
Brought  me  acquainted.  [eat  with  me, 

Dem.  You  are  well  known  here  then  I 

Celia.  There  is  no  living  here  a  stranger,  I 
think. 

Dem.  Ho^y  came  you  by  this  brave  gown  ? 

Celia.  This  is  a  poor  one:  [jewels? 

Alas,  I've  twenty  richer.  Do  you  see  these 
Why,  they're  the  poorest  things,  to  those  are 
Ana  sent  me  hourly  too !  [sent  me, 

Dem.  Is  there  no  modesty,  no  faith,  in  this 
fair  sex  ? 

Leon.  What  will  this  prove  to? 
For  yet,  with  all  my  wits,  1  understand  not. 

Dem.  (  oine  hither!  Thou  art  dead  indeed, 
lost,  tainted! 
All  that  1  left  thee,  fair,  and  innocent. 
Sweet  as  thy  youth,  and  carrying  comfort  in't; 
All  that  I  hop'd  for  virtuous,  isfied  from  thee, 
Turn'd  black  ^^  and  bankrupt! 

Leon,  liy'r  lady,  this  cuts  shrewdly. 

Dem.  Thou'rt  dead,  for  ever  dead!  Sin's 

surfeit  slew  thee;  [thee. 

Th'  ambition  of  those  wanton  eyes  betray'*d 
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A  child  that  flings  away  the  wealth  he  crfd 

for. 
Him  will  I  call  Demetrius  ^  that  fool,  Deme- 
trius; [roan. 
That  madman,  a  Demetrius;  and  that  fake 
The  prince  of  broken  faiths,  even  prince  De- 
metrius! [loyoa. 
You  think  now,  I  should  cry,  and  knm  down 
Petition  for  my  pes^ce :   \Jt%  those  that  feel 

here 
The  weight  of  evil,  wait  for  such  a  farotir: 
I  am  above  your  hate,  as  far  above  it. 
In  all  the  actions  of  an  innocent  life. 
As  the  pure  stars  are  from  the  muddy  meteon. 
Cry,  wnen  you  know  your  folly 3  howl  aod 
curse  then,  [hcan. 

Beat  that  unmanly  breast,  that  holds  a  fekc 
When  you  shall  come  to  know  whom  you've 
DetH.  Pray  you  stay  a  little,  [flung  from  ymu 
Celia.  Not  your  hopes  can  ajter  mc  I 
Then,  let  a  thousand  black  thoughts  roustec 

in  vou. 
And  with  those  enter  in  a  thousand  doting; 
Those  e;yes  be  never  shut,  b«t  drop  io  nothing; 
My  innocence  for  ever  haunt  and  fright  you-, 
Those  apis  together  grow  in  folds;  that  tongue. 
That  bold  tongue,  that  barks  out  thesi>  dis- 
graces, ^ftnoos 
When  you  shall  come  to  know  how  nobly  vir- 
I  have  preserv'd  mv  life,  rot,  rot  within  you  I 
Dm.  What  shall  I  do? 
Ce/ffl.  Live  a  lost  man 'for  ever!         FfcT'd, 
Go,  ask  your  father's  conscience  what  I  suf* 
And  thro'  what  seas  of  hazards  1  saird  too;" 
Mine  honour  still  advanced  in  spite  of  tem- 
pests :                                              [frechr. 
Then,  take  your  leave  of  love;  and  confess 
Yon  were  ne'er  worthy  of  this  heart,  that 

serv*dyou: 
And  so  farewell,  ungrateful  I  f  JErt/. 

Dem,  Is  she  gotie  >' 

Leon.  rU  follow  her,  and  will  find  out  this 
matter.  [£«f. 

Enfer  Antigonus  and  Lords, 

Ant,  Are  you  pleas'd  now?  Ha*  yoa  got 
your  heart  again  ? 
Have  I  restor'd  you  that  ? 

'7  But  impious  lust,  and  looser  faces.]  The  old  folio  reads,  losers  faces t  which  is  scarce 
sense;  and  the  change  in  the  second  folio  and  octavo  is  not  much  for  the  better.  I  hope  Tvc 
retrieved  the  original,  looseness  will  signify  all  dissolute  mapuers,  and  so  is  more  comprehensive 
than  lust;  the  metre  too  is  restored  by  it.  Seward, 

The  word  looseness  is  used  in  this  very  sense  in  the  Faithful  Shepherdess. 
'      The  first  folio  reads,  imperious /uj/;  the  second,  impious. 

M  Reason  made,  and  mov'd  me."]  1  can  scarce  affix  any  idea  to  this  reading,  and  as  the 
word  I  have  substituted  is  near  the  trace  of  the  letters,  and  the  direct  contrast  of  the  tecoa4 
verb,  1  hope  it  will  be  thought  the  true  one.  I  have  Mr.  Sympson's  approbation,  but  he  thinks 
that  thejexpression,  I  (prmo  and  wander^  in  the  next  line,  wants  either  correction  or  explana- 


Go  from  ipe,  graye  of  honour!  go,  thou  fpul 

one, 
Thou  glory  of  thy  sin !  go,  thou  despised  one ! 
And  where  there  is  no  virtue,  nor  no  virgin; 
WhereCh asti  ty  was  never  known,  nor  heard  of; 
Where  nothing  reigns  but  impious  lust  and 

looseness ;  ^^ 
Go  thither,  child  of  blood,  and  sing  my  doting! 
Celia,  You  do  not  speak  this  senously,  I 
I  did  but  jest  with  you.  [hope,  Sir! 

Dem.  Look  liot  upon  me !  [harbours ; 

There  is  more  hell  in  those  eyes,  than  hell 
And,  when  $Jiey  flame,  more  torments! 

Celia    Dare  you  trust  roe?  [bve.  Sir. 

You  durst  once,  ey'n  with  all  you  had,  your 
By  this  fair  light,  Tm  honest. 

Dem.  Thou  subtle  Circe, 
Cast  not  upon  the  maiden  light  eclipses; 
purse  not  the  day! 

Celia.  Come,  come,  you  sl^all  not  do  fhis. 
How  fain  yqu  yfouk)  s^m  angry  now,  tp 

fright  mc:  ' 

You  are  not  ii^  the  Beld  among  your  enemies. 
Come,  1  must  cool  this  courage. 
Dem,  Out,  thou  impudence. 
Thou  ulcer  pf  thy  sex  \  When  I  first  saw  thee, 
I  drew  into  mine  eyes  mine  own  destruction, 
Ipull'd  into  my  heart  that  sudden  poison, 
Tnat  now  consumes  my  dear  content  to  cin- 
ders   '  '       '  [me: 
I  am  not  now  Demetrius;  thou  hast  changed 
iThou,  womaii,  with  thy  thousand  >viles,  hast 

chang*dme;  [me! 

Thou,  serpent,  with  thy  angel-eyes,  hast  slain 
And  where,  before  I  touch  d  on  thw  fair  ruin, 
1  was  a  ms^Q,  and  reason  staid  ^^  and  uiov'd  me^ 
Now  one  'great'  liimp  of  grief,  I  grow  and 

wandei:  [I  did  this? 

Celia,  And,  as  you're  noble,  do  you  think 
Den^,  Pqt  dl  thy  devirs  wings  on,  and  fly 

froqi  me !  [see  you ; 

Celia.  \  yir\\\  go  from  vou,  never  more  to 
I  virill  fly  from  you,  as  a  plague  hangs  o'er  me ; 
And-,  through  the  progress  of  my  lite  her«^fter, 
Where-ever  I  shall  find  a  fool,  a  false  man, 
pne  that  ne'er  kne^  the  worth  of  polish'd 

virtue, 
A  base  suspector  of  a  yirgin's  honour, 


tion.     The  sense  1  aflbx  to  it  will  be  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  my  conjecture.    Whe 
before  reason  guided  mc,  whether  1  stood  or  moved;  Now  when  I  stand  still,  1  do  but  grw* 
like  a  vegetable ;  when  1  move,  1  wander  like  a  senseless  brute.  Seward, 

5^  'And' iltrough  whai  seas  of  kaxards  I  saitd  through.]  As  this  disagreeable  tautology  if 
very  easily  avoided,  and  more  likely  to  have  occurred  at  the  press,  than  have  escaped  the  Ao* 
thoV,  wc  hope  to  ^tand  excused  for  the  small  variation  vrt  have  made. 
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J^em*  Sir,  cv'n  for  Heav'n  sake,        Hier? 

And  sacred  TruUi  sake,  tell  me  how  you  fbuad 

Ani,  I  will,  and  in  few  words.    Before  I 

tpcdher,  [lowsliip, 

'TIS  true,  I  thought  her  most  unfit  your  felr 
And  fear'd  her  toojVhiph  fear  b^ot  that 

story  [her. 

I  told  you  first:  But  since,  like  gold  I  tpuch*d 
JDem,  And  how,  dear  Sir 
Ant.  Heaven's  holy  light's  not  purer. 
The  constancy  and  ^xxlness  of  all  women, 
That  ever  liv'd  to  wm  the  names  of  worthy. 
This  noble  maid  has  doubled  in  her  honour. 
All  prom iseaW  wealth,  all  art  to  win  her. 
Ana  by  all  tongues  employ'd,  wrought  as 

much  on  her 
As  one  may  do  upon  the  sun  at  noon-day 
Hy  lighting  candles  up.  Her  shape  is  heavenly, 
^nd  to  that  heavenly  shape  her  thoughts  are 

angels. 


Vem,  Why  did  you  tell  me.  Sir— 
Ant,  'Tis  true  I  err*d  in't : 
But,  since  I  made  a  full  proof  of  her  virtue^ 
I  find  a  king  too  poor  a  servant  fiur  her. 
Lave  her,  and  honour  her ;  in  all  observe  her, 
phe  must  be  something  more  than  time  yet 

tells  her; 
And  certain  I  believe  him  blessM  enjoys  her. 
I  would  pot  lose  tbe  hope  of  such  a  daughter. 
To  add  another  empire  to  my  honour.  [.£!«t/. 
X>ei9i.  Oh,  wretched  state!   to  wh&t  eu4 
shall  I  turn  me : 
And  where  b^iqs  my  penance?  Nqw,  what 

service 
Will  win  her  ^ovc  again?  My  death  must 

do  it : 
And  if  that  sacrifice  can  purge  my  follies. 
Be  pleasM,  oh,  mighty  Loye,  I  die  thy  ser- 
vant'. (Exit^ 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  L 
]^nter  Leontius  and  Celia. 


^eop.T  KNOW  he  does  not  deserve  youj  h^ 

-■     has  usM  you  poorly: 
And,  to  redeem  himself  ,    ■ 

Celia.  Redeem? 

Lean.  I  know  it- 
There's  no  way  left. 

Celia.  For  Heav'n's  sake,  do  not  name  hjm. 
Do  not  think  on  him.  Sir;  he*s  so  far  from  me 
In  all  my  thoughts  i^ow,  methinks  I  never 
knew  him. ' 

Leon.  But  yet  I  would  see  hiii)  ag^in. 

CWifl.  No,  never,  never!  [fort, 

Leon.  I  do  not  mean  to  lend  him  any  bom- 
But  to  afilict  him ;  so  to  torture  him,    [him ; 

J  hat  ev'n  his  very  soul  may  shake  within 
o  mike  hiin  "kno^,  tho'  he  be  great  aqd 

powerful, 
Tis  not  within  his  aim  to  deal  dishonourably, 
And  canjjr  it  off,  aiwl  with  a  maid  of  your  sort. 

Celia.  I  must  confess,  I  could  most  spite- 
fully afflict  him ;  * 
Kow,  nowi^Iconld  whet  my  anger  at  him; 
Now,  arm*d  with  )>itteaiess^  1  could  shoot 
1  long  to  vex  him  5  [thro*  hiip : 

Leon.  And  do  it  home,  and  bravely- 

Celia.  Were  1  a  man 

Leon,  ril  help^  that  weakness  in  you : 
I  honour  you,  and  serve  you. 

Celia.  Not  only  to  disclaim  me^ 
When  he  had  scaVd  his  vows  ^n  Heaven, 

sworn  to  me. 
And  poor  believing  I  became  his  servant; 
But,  most  maliciously,  to  Brand  my  credit, 
^tain  my  pure  nai^e! 


Leon,  I  would  not  suffer  it 
See  him  I  would  again;  and,  to  his  tpeth  to*. 
(Od's  precious!)  I  would  ring  him  such  a  les- 

Ceha.  I  have  done  that  already,    [son    ■  ■ 

Leon.  Nothing,  nothing; 
It  was  too  poor  a  purge.  Besides,  by  this  time 
He  has  found  his  fault,  and  feels  tbie  hells 

that  follow  i 
That,  and  your  urg*d-on  aneer  to  the  high^t — 
Why,  *twill  be  such  a  Stroke 

Celia.  Say,  he  repent  then, 
And  seek  with  tears  to  soften?  I'm  a  woman, 
A  woman  that  have  loy*d  him.  Sir,  have  hor 
I  am  no  more.  [nour'd  him  | 

Leon.  Why,  you  may  deal  thereafter. 

Celia^  If  I  forgive  him,  1  am  lost. 

Leon.  Hold  there  then ;  [sion r 

The  sport  will  be,  to  >vhat  a  poor  tubmis^ 
But  keep  you  strong. 

Celia.  1  would  not  see  him. 

Leon.  Yes ;  jou  shall  ring  his  knejl^ 
^   Celia.  Hovfrifi  kill  him? 

J^eon.  Kill  him?  why,  let  hino  die. 

Celia.  I  know  *ti8  fit' so:  [stroy  htm? 
But  why  should  1,  that  lov*d  him  once,  dc- 
Oh^  barf  he  -scap'd  this  sin,  what  a  brave  gen- 
tleman  :  [a  nobler, 

Leon.  \  must  confess,  had  this  not  fairn, 
A  handsomer,  the  yvhole  world  had  not  shew'^ 

you: 
And,  to  his  making,  such  a  mind    .    x 

Celia.  Tis  certain : 
But  all  this  i  must  riow  forget. 

Leon.  You  shall  not,  [Hw^y» 

If  I  have  any  art.   [Aside.] — Go  up,  swee^ 
And  trust  my  truth. 

Celia.  But,  good  Sir,  bring  him  not. 


^  III  help  that  weakness  in  you.']  That  is,  I  will  rcvueiy  it,  I  will  assist  it. 
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Leon.  I  would  not  for  (he  honour  you  are 

born  to;  [and  scorn  him. 

But  you  shall  see  him,  and  neglect  him  too» 

Ceiia.  You  will  be  near  me  tiicn? 

Leon,  I  will  be  with  you.— 

Yet  there's  some  hope  to  stop  this  gap ;  I'll 

work  hard.  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Anligonus^  Menippus,  two  Gentlemen, 
Lieutenant,  and  Lords, 

Ant,  But  is  it  possible  this  fellow  took  it? 

2  Gent,    It  seems  so,  by  the  violence  it 
wroup^htM-ith; 
Yet  now  the  fit's  ev*n  off. 

Men,  1  beseech  your  grace [heart. 

Ant,  Nay,  I  forgive  thy  wife  with  all  my 
And  am  right  glad  she  drank  it  not  herself. 
And  more  glad  that  the  virtuoiis  maid  escaped 
it;  [that  this  soldier, 

I  would  not  for  the  world  *t  had  hit!  But 
(Lord,  how  he  looks!)  that  he  should  take  this 
Can  he  make  rhimes  too?  [vomit! 

2  Gent.  11*  has  made  a  thousand,  bir. 
And  pla)s  the  burden  to  'em  on  a  Jew's- 
trump. 

Ant,  He  looks  as  tho'  he  were  beplst.    Do 
you  love  me,  Sir? 

Lieut.  Yes,  surely;  ev*n  with  all  my  heart. 

Ant.  I  thank  you; 
I  am  glad  I  have  so  good  a  subject.         [me, 
But  pray  you  tell  me,  how  much  did  you  love 
Before  you  drank  this  matter? 

Lieut,  Ev'n  as  much 
As  a  sober  man  might ;  and  a  soldier 
That  your  grace  owes  just  half-a-year's  pay  to. 

Ant,  Well  remember'd. 
And  did  I  seem  so  younpjand  amiable  to  you? 

Lieut,  Methought,  you  were  the  sweetest 
youth — 
''   Ant,  That's  excellent !  [on  yoii, 

Lieut.  Ay,  truly.  Sir;  and  ever  as  1  thought 
I  wish'd,  and  wish'd 

Ant.  U'hat  didst  thou  wish,  prithee? 

Lieut.  Kv'n  that  I  had  been  a  wench  of 
A  handbome  wench.  Sir.        [fifteen  for  you; 

Ant.  Why,  God-a-mercy,  soldier! 
I  seem  not  so  now  to  thee. 

Lieut,  Not  all  out ; 
And  yet  1  have  a  gradging  to  your  grace  still. 

Ant,  Thou  wast  ne'er  in  love  before? 

Lii^t.  Not  with  a  king. 
And  hope  I  shall  ne'er  be  again.    Truly,  Sir, 
I  have  had  such  plunges,  and  such  bick  rings. 
And,  as  it  were,  sucn  runnings  a-tilt  within 
me !  [you — 

For,  whatsoever  it  was  provok'd  me  low'rd 

Ant,  God-a-mercy,  still! 

Lieut.  1  had  it  with  a  vengeance; 
It  play'd  his  prize. 

Ant    I  would  not  have  been  a  wench  then, 
Tho'  of  this  age. 

Litut.  No,  sure,  I  should  have  spoil'd  you, 


Ant.  Wt\\\  gp  thy  ways.    Of  all  the  las^ 

lovers 

That  e'er  1  saw— Wilt  have  another  podon? 

Lieut.  If  vou  will  be  another  thing,  hart 

Ant,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [at  yoo. 

Give  me  thy  hand;  ftrom  henceforth  thoa'n 

my  soldier. 
Do  bravely;  I'll  love  thee  as  much. 

Lieut.  1  thank  you ;  [wish  it  ync. 

But,  if  you  were  mine  enemy,  1  would  no 
I  beseech  your  Grace,  pay  me  my  charge. 

9  Gent.  Thai's  certam.  Sir; 
H'  has  bought  up  all  that  e'er  he  found  vns 
like  you,  [dw . 

Or  any  thing  you've  lov'd,  that  he  could  pu-- 
Old  horses  that  your  grace  had  ridden  blin  I, 
and  founder'd ;  [all  thi-, 

Dogs,  rotten  hawks,  and,  which  is  more  th-n 
Has  worn  your  grace's  gauntlet  in  his  bonofL 
Ant.  Bnng  in  your  bills:  Mineownl<n. 
shall  be  satisfy'd ; 
And,  sirrah,  for  this  potion  you  have  taken, 
I'll  point  you  out  a  portion  you  shall  live  on. 
Men.  'Twas  the  best  draught  that  e'er  you 
Lieut,  1  hope  so.  [dran*- 

Ant.  Are  the  princes  come  to  th'  court? 
Men.  They  are  all,  and  lodg'd.  Sir. 
Ant.  Come  then,  make  ready  for  their  en- 
tertainment; [me,  ^vir. 
Which  presently  we'll  give.     Wait  you  oo 
Lieut.  I  shall  love  drink  the  better  whil< 
I  live,  boys  I  [Exeutt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Leontius, 

Dem.  Let  me  but  see  her,  dear  Leontiasi 

Let  me  but  die  before  her! 

Leon.  'Would  that  would  do  it.  [ncsty 

If  I  knew  where  she  lay  now,  with  what  ho- 
(You  have  flung  so  main  a  mischief  on  her. 
And  on  so  innocent  and  sweet  a  beauty) 
Dare  I  present  your  visit? 

Dem.  I'll  repent  all, 
And  with  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  sorrow. 
That  ever  lover  made. 

Leon.  'Twill  be  too  late,  Sir: 
I  know  not  what  will  become  of  you. 

Dem.  You  can  help  me.  [n^ar^r? 

Leon.  It  may  be,  to  her  sight:  What  a:t  \oa 

Sh'  has  sworn  she  will  not  speak  to  yo.i,  \i>  ^ 

U|)Onyou;  ^  [tliuodcrs 

And,  to  love  you  again,  oh,  she  cries  out,  ^;:J 

She  had  rather  love ^Thcre  is  no  ho'x;. 

Dem.  Yes,  Leontius,  !'tf*^^ 

There  is  a  hope  ;  which,  tho'  it  draw  no  I'lre 
At  least  will  draw  her  to  lament  my  foriuue; 
And  that  hope  shall  relieve  me. 

Leon.  Hark  you.  Sir,  hark  you! 
Say  I  should  brmg  you 

Dem.  Do  not  trifle  with  me! 

Leon.  I  will  not  trifle — both  t<^ther  bring 
you — 
You  know  the  wrongs  you've  done^ 

Dem.  I  confers  *em. 
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Leon,  And  if  you  should  then  jump  into 
your  fury, 
^  nd  have  another  quirk  in  your  head - 

L>em.  rildiefirstl  [certain, 

Leon.  You  must  say  nothing  to  her ;  for  'tis 
The  nature  of  your  crime  will  admit  no  excuse. 

JDcm.  I  will  not  speak  5  mine  eyes  shall  tell 
my  penance. 

Leon.  You  must  look  wondrous  sad  too. 

Uem.  I  need  not  look  so; 
I'm  truly  Sadness*  self. 

Leon,  That  look  will  do  it. 
Slay  liere;  I'll  bring  her  to  you  instantly: 
13ut  take  heed  how  you  bear  yourself.     Sit 
down  there;  f take  compassion. 

The  more  humble  you  are,  the  more  she'll 
"VV^onien  are  per'lous  things  to  deal  upon ! 

Dem.  What  shall  become  of  me?  to  curse 

my  fortune,  [pious: 

Were  6ut  to  curse  my  father;  that's  too  im- 

V>\n,  under  whatsoever  fate  I  suficr, 

hitia,  I  beseech  thee,  Heav'n,  her  harmless 

goodness ! 

Enter  Leoniius  and  Celia. 

Leon.  Now  arm  yourself. 

Ceiia.  You  have  not  brought  him? 

Leon.  Yes,  faith ;  [phg^t  too. 

And   there  he  is:    Yon  see  in  what  poor 
Now  you  may  do  your  will,  kill  him,  or  save 

Ceiia.  I  will  go  back.  [him. 

Leon.  I  will  be  hang'd  tlien,  lady! 
Are  you  a  coward  now? 

Celia.  I  cannot  speak  to  hitn. 

Dem.  Oh  me  I  [down. 

Leon.  There  was  a  sigh  to  blow  a  church 
So,  now  their  eyes  are  fix'd ;  the  small  shot 
They  will  come  to  th'  battery  anorf.     [pli^ysj 

Celia.  He  weens  extremely. 

Leon.  Rail  at  nim  now. 

Celia.  1  dare  not/ 

Leon.  I  am  glad  on't. 

Celia.  Nor  dare  believe  his  tears. 

Dem.  You  may,  blest  beauty;  [pentance. 
For  those  thick  streams  that  troubled  my  re- 
Are  wept*^'  out  long  ago. 

Leon.  You  see  how  he  looks. 

Ceiia.  What  have  I  to  do  how  he  looks f 
how  look *d  he  then,  [nour? 

When  with  a  poison'd  tooth  he  bit  mme  ho- 
lt was  your  counsel  too,  to  scorn  and  hli^iht 
him.  [fesgr'd  loo, 

Leon.  Ay,  if  you  saw  fit  cause :  and  you  con- 
Fxccpt  this  sin,  he  was  the  bravest  genilenian. 
The  sweetest,  noblest — I  take  nothing  from 

you. 
Nor  I'rom  your  anger ;  use  him  as  you  plea^ ; 
For,  to  say  truth,  he  has  descn-'d  your  justice. 
I3ut  still  consider  what  he  has  been  to  you. 

Celia.  Pray  do  not  blind  me  thus. 


Dem.  Oh,  gentle  mistress. 
If  there  were  any  way  to  expiate 
A  sin  so  great  as  mine,  by  intercession. 
By  prayers,  by  daily  tears,  by  dying  for  you. 
On,  what  a  joy  would  close  these  eyes  that 
love  you  I  [I  know  not; 

Leon.  They  say,  women  have  tender  hearts ; 
I'm  sure  mine  melts. 

Celia.  Sir,  I  forgive  you  heartily. 
And  all  your  wrong  to  me  I  C2tst  behind  me. 
And  wish  you  a  fit  beauty  to  vour  virtues  : 
Mine  is  too  poor.    In  peace  I  part  thus  from 

youl 
I  must  look  back.    Gdds  keep  your  Grace  1 
He's  here  still.  [jE'xaV. 

Drfn.  She  has  forgiven  me. 

Leon.  She  has  directed  you : 
Up,  up,  and  follow  like  a  man;  aivay,  Sir! 
She  look'd   behind  her  twice.     Her  heart 

dwells  here.  Sir!  [freeze  thus. 

You  drew  tears  from  her  too;    she  cannot 
The  door's  set  open  too:  Are  )'Du  a  man? 
Are  you  alive?  do  you  nn.'erstand  her  mean- 
Have  you  blood  and  spirit  in  you?  [Jng? 

Dem.  1  dare  not  trouble  her. 

Leon.  Nay,  an  you  will  be  nipt  0'  th*  head 
with  nothing,  [cannot'— 

Walk  whining  up  and  down — *  Idare  not< 
Strike  now  or  never!  Faint  heart— you  know 
what.  Sir.  [fire  out! 

Be  govern'd  by  your  fear,  and  quench  your 
A  devil  on't!  stands  this  door  ope  for  nothing? 
So,  get  ye  together,  and  be  naught.    Now,  to 

secure  all. 
Will  I  go  fetch  out  a  more  sovereign  plalster. 

[^JSxeuni. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  j^ntigonuSfSeleucuSf  LysirnachuSf  Plo-^ 

lomey.  Lieutenant,  Gentlemen,  and  Lords, 

Ant.  This  peace  is  fairly  made. 

SeK  W'oukI  your  grace  wish  us 
To  put  in  more?  Take  what  you  please;  we 
yield  it :  [it. 

The  honour  done  us  by  your  son  constraint 
Your  noble  son. 

Jnt.  It  is  sufficient.  Princes.  [body, 

And,  now  we're  one  a^ain,  one  mind,  one 
And  one  sword  shall  strike  for  us. 

Lyi.  Let  prince  Demetrius 
But  lead  us  on  (for  we  are  his  vow'd  senants) 
Against  the  strength  of  all  the  world  we'll 
buckle.  [calrh  at  victory. 

P/ol.  And  ev'n   from  thut  strength  well 

Set.  Oh,  had  I  now  rccover'd  but  the  for- 
tune 
I  lost  in  Antioch,  when  mine  uncle  perish'd! 
But  that  were  but  to  surfeit  me  with  blessings. 

Lys.  You  lost  a  sweet  child  there. 

Set.  Name  it  no  more.  Sir; 


*'  Are  crept  out  long  ago."]  As  this  reading  appears  to  us  very  poor,  we  have,  on  the  reccni* 
mendation  of  .VIr.  Sympson,  altered  crept  to  tuepi-f  which  we  believe  to  have  been  the  original 
word.    This  variation  Mr.  Seward  rejected. 
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[Acta.  Sc.4. 


Thi«  is  no  time  to  entertain  such  sorrows. 
Will  your  majesty  do  us  the  honour  we  may 
And  wait  upon  him?  [see  the  prince, 

Ehier  Leotttius, 

Ant,  I  wonder  he  stays  from  us. 
How  now,  Leontius?  Where's  my  son? 

SeL  Brave  captain ! 

Lys.  Old  valiant  Sir! 

Leon,  Your  Graces  are  welcome ! 

Tour  son,  an*t  please  you.  Sir,  is  new  cashiered 

yonder,  [coil  there  Ls, 

Cast  from  his  mistress'  favour;  and  such  a 

Such  fending,  and  such  proving !  She  stands 

off. 
And  will  by  no  means  yield  to  composition : 
lie  offers  any  price;  his  body  to  her. 

SeL  She  is  a  hard  lady  denies  that  caution. 

Leon.  And  now  they  whine,  and  now  they 
rave:  Faith,  princes, 
*Twere  a  good  point  of  charity  to  piece  'em  ;^* 
For  less  than  such  a  power  will  do  just  no- 
jthjng:  [be. 

And  if  you  mean  to  see  him,  there  it  must 
For  there  will  he  grow,  'till  he  be  transplanted. 

SeL  Beseech  your  grace,  let's  wait  upon 
you  thither. 
That  I  may  see  that  beauty  dares  deny  him. 
That  scornful  beauty. 

PtoL  1  bhould  tliink  it  worse  now; 
111  brought-up  beauty. 

Ant.  She  has  too  much  reason  for't; 
Which,  with  too  great  a  grief,  I  shame  to 
But  we'll  go  see  this  game.  [think  of. 

Xyi.  Rather  this  wonder. 

Ant,  Be  you  our  guide,  Lcohiius.    Here's 
a  new  peace.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Celia, 

Celia.  Thus  far  you  shall  persuade  me; 

still  to  honour  you, 
Still  to  live  with  you.  Sir,  or  near  about  you ; 
Fof,  not  to  lie,  you  have  my  first  and  last  love  : 
But  since  you  haveconceiv'd  ane\  il  against  me. 
An  evil  that  so  much  concerns  your  honour, 
'That  honour  aim'd  by  all  at  for  a  pattern ; 
And  tho'  there  be  a  false  thought,  and  con- 

fess'd  too. 


Add  much  tepentance  fall'n  in  sbow'n  a 

purge  it; 

Yet,  while  th.it  great  respect  I  ever  Iwre  too, 

Dwells  in  my  blood,  and  in  my  heiart'tbit 

duty ;  [vot 

Had  it  but  been  a  dream,  I  must  not  toock 

Drm.  Oh,  you  will  make  some  other  happv ! 

Celia.  Never;         - 
Upon  this  hand,  I'll  sesH  thut  £uth. 

l)em.  We  may  kiss: 
Put  not  those  out  6*  th'  peace  too. 

Celia.  Those  I'll  give  you,  [ne  ultre; 

So  there  you  will  be  pleas'd   to  pitch  jour 

1  will  be  merry  with  yo\i,  sing,  discourse  with 

you,  ftoui 

Be  your  poor  mistress  still :  In  trutfa,  Ibrt 

Enter  Leontiui;  Antigtmut,  Selencut,  Lvsi- 
machus,  Ptolomeif,  Lieutenant^  and  Gtr- 
tlemen. 

Dem.  Stay!  who  are  these? 

Lys.  A  very  handsome  lady. 

Leon.  As  e'er  yon  saw. 

iiel.  Pity  her  heart's  so  truel. 

Lyt,  How  does  your  Grace? — He  ttzrdi 
still ;  will  not  hear  us.  [fortui>o. 

PtoL  We  come  to  serve  you.  Sir,  in  all  ccr 

Lys.  He  bows  a  little  now  ;  he's  siran^eJf 
alter'd.  [you  a  "ivord  wiih  ynd. 

SeL  Hal  pray  you  a  word,  Leontms!  pnt 
Lvsimachiis !  You  both  knew  mincEnanlhe,'^ 
I  lost  in  Ahtioeh,  vvhen  the  town  was  taktn, 
Mine  uncle  slain ;  Antigotios  had  the  sack  oai 

Lys.  'i'es,  I  remember  well  the  girl. 

SeL  Methinks  now,  [picton: 

That  face  is  wondrous  like  her.     I  have  her 
The  same,  but  more  years  on  her;  the\c!T 
same. 

LyS.  A  cherry  to  a  cherry  is  not  liker. 

StL  Lbok  on  het  eyes. 

Leon,  Most  certain  she  is  like  her :  [Sir,- 
Manv  a  time  have  I  dandled  her  in  these  arms, 
And!  hope  who  will  more. 

Ant.  What's  that  ye  look  at.  Princes? 

SeL  This  picture,  and  that  lady.  Sir. 

Ant.  Ha!  they  are  near; 
They  only  err  in  time. 

£y#.  Didst  thou  mark  that  blush  there ! 
That  came  the  nearest. 

SeL  1  nnist  speak  to  her. 


**  'Twere  a  good  point  of  charity  to  piece  'e^."]  This  reading  is  sense,  and  we  would  nc2 
disturb  the  text;  yet  we  will  hazard  our  conjecture  of  tlie  Aiithors  having  written, 

*TtDere  a  good  point  of  charity  to  peace  tktm; 

s.  e.  to  make  ptac%  letween  them.    Thus,  Antigonus  says  almost  immediately,  Ueres  a  wtt 
peaca!  And^  toon  after,  Demetrius, 

* We  may  kiss : 

Put  not  those  out  o'  tW  peace  tooi 

Ancl,  fiA&ily>  §eieucus.  This  is  a  peace  indeed! 

**  Enantke^  The  Editors  of  the  second  folio,  thou^  they  c6py  those  6f  the  first  in  ctlling 
|his  character  EnAnthe  through  this  scene,  yet,  in  their  dramatis  personee,  stile  her  EwaUkf; 
in  which  particulars  they  have  been  followed  by  all  the  succeeding  Editors.  It  is  iouDateritl 
-^hich  tMuii«  is  adoj^tnl,  bn^  the  play  aad  the  list  of  the  characters  ought  to  agree. 
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Leon.  You*ll  quickly  be  resolv'd. 

SeL  Your  name^  sweet  lady  ?       Pblessiog. 

Celia,  Hnanthe,  Sir :  And  this  to  d^  your 

SeL  Do  you  know  me? 

Celia,  Ifyou  be  the  king  Seleucus^ 
I  know  you  are  my  father. 

SeL  Peace  a  little ! 
Where  did  I  lose  you? 

Celia.  At  the  sack  of  Antioch, 
Where  my  good  uncle  died,  and  I  was  taken. 
By  a  mean  soldier  taken :  By  t^is  prince,  ^ 
Tnis  noble  prince,  redeem*d  from  dim  again. 
Where  ever  since  I  have  remain'd  his  servant. 

SeL  My  joys  are  now  too  full !  Welcome, 
Enanthe! 
Mine  own,  my  dearest,  and  my  bestEnanthe) 

Hem.  And  mine  too  desperate! 

SeL  You  shall  not  think  so ; 
This  is  a  peace  indeed. 

Ani.  I  nope  it  shall  be. 
And  ask  it  nrst. 


SeL  Most  royal  Sir,  you  have  it. 

Dem.   1  once  more  b^  it  thus. 

SeL  You  must  not  be  denied.  Sir, 

Celia.  Bv  me,  I  am  sure  he  must  not,  sure 
he  shall  not : 
Kneeling  I  give  it  too ;  kneeling  I  take  it ; 
And,  from  this  hour,  no  envious  spite  e*er 
partus!  [to  you! 

Au.  The  gods  give  happy  joys !  all  comforts 

Dem.  My  new  Enantne ! 

Ant.  Come,  beat  all  the  drums  up. 
And  all  the  noble  instruments  of  war ! 
Let  'em  fill  all  the  kingdom  with  their  sounds ; 
And  those  the  brazen  arch  of  Heav'n  break 

thro'. 
While  to  the  temple  we  conduct  these  two. 

Leon.  May  they  be  ever  loving,  ever  young. 
And,  ever  worthy  of  those  lines  ^  they  sprung. 
May  their  fair  issues  walk  with  timealong! 

LieuL  And  hang  a  coward  now !  and  there's 
my  song.  \Exeunl  omnn. 


EPILOGUE, 

iPOREN   BY  THE   LIEUTENAVT, 


I  AM  not  cui*d   yet   throughly^    for,    be- 
lieve, 
I  feel  another  passion  that  may  grieve  j 
All  over  me  I  feel  it  too :  And  now 
It  takes  me  ool4>  cold,  cold;   J  know  not 
how. 


As  you  are  good  men,  help  me;  a  carouse 
May  make  me  love  you  all,  all  here  i*  th*  house. 
And  all  that  come  to  see  me,  dotingly. 
Now  lend  your  hands  |  and.  for  your  courtesy. 
The  next  employment  I  am  sent  u|k>n, 
rU  swear  you  are  physicians;  the  war's  ] 


inonc 


•♦  May  they  be  ever  loving,  ever  young. 

Ana  ever  worthy  of  those  lines  they  sprung ; ' 

May  their  fair  issues  walk  with  time  along.'}  We  apprehend  both  the  text  and  punc- 
taation  to  be  corrupted  here,  and  would  read  thus : 

May  they  he  ever  loving,  ever  young. 
Ana,  ever  worthy  of  those  loins  they  sprung. 
May  their  fair  issues  walk  with  time  along! 

This  remedies  the  vicious  construction,  and  gives  a  fuller  sense.    Shakespeare  uies  the  veiy  ea* 
pression  in  Richard  III«  and  veiy  nearly  the  same  in  King  Lear. 


Vol.  I. 


^B 
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FAITHFUL  SHEPHEEDESS.' 


Thii  Pastoral  is  indubitably  the  sole  productibri  of  Fletcher.  It  was  condemned  by  the  au- 
dience on  the  first  night  of  performance,  and  laid  aside  till  Charles  I.  had  it  acted  before  his 
Court;  on  which  occasion  Sir  William  DaVenant  Wrote  a  Dialogue-Prologue.  The  thle  of 
the  third  edition  runs,  « The  FaithfVli  Sheph^rdesse.    Acted  at  Somerset  House  before  the 

*  King  and  Qveene  on  Twelfe  night  last,  1633.    And  divers  times  since  with  great  applause  at 

*  the  Prirate  House  in  Blacke^Friersi  by  his  Majesties  Servants.*  This  is  the  last  account 
we  have  of  iu  performan<iej  and  indeed,  though  the  Faithful  Sepherdess  is  excelled  by  vctj 
few  pieces,  in  the  closet,  we  cannot  think  it  well  calculated  for  the  theatre*  The  fint  tdt^ 
tion  bean  date  the  same  year  in  whi(ih  it  was  first  acted. 


Persons  repuesented. 


Mek. 

Perioot,  a  shepherd  in  tove  with  Amor et, 

Thehot,  a  shepherd  in  love  with  Clorin. 

Daphkis,  a  modest  shepherd, 

Alexis,  a  wanton  shepherds 

God  op  aRiveh. 

Satyr. 

Priest. 

Old  Shrpherd. 

A  SULLEK  DI:iCONTEirrED  iSHEPliBkl^. 


WoMBir. 

AMdRET  t^^^  Faitfi/ul  Shepherdess,  in  lovH 

'  \     with  Perigot, 
ClorIv,  a  holy  shepherdess, 

Amarillis,  I  «  p^/'^^''  '"  '^'''  •^*^* 
Clob,  a  wanton  shepherdess, 

,      ScEjTE,  THESSALY. 

'  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  is,  of  all  the  poems  in  our  laneuage,  one  of  the  greatest  hbnours 
and  the  greatest  scandcis  of  our  nation.  It  shews  to  what  a  height  in  every  species  of  poetry 
the  British  genius  has  soared;  it  proves  hofv  dull  the  vulgar  c^e  is  to  pursue  its  flight  How 
must  each  Briton  of  taste  rejoice  to  find  all  the  pastoral  l^auties  of  Italy  and  Arcadia  trans- 
planted by  Fletcher,  and  flourishing  in  our  own  climate!  How  must  he  grieve  t6  think  that 
they  were  at  first  blasted,  and  since  suflered  to  wither  in  oblivion  by  his  Gothic  countryriien  I 
The  Faithful  Shepherdess  was  damned  at  its  first  appearance,  and  not  even  a  potent  monarches 
patronage  in  the  next  age,  nor  a  much  greater  monarch's  in  |>oetry  than  kin^  Charles  the  First 
m  power,  Milton*s  great  admi/ation  and  close  imitation  of  it  in  Conius,  could  recommend  it  to 
the  publick.  llie  noble  copy,  Hill  within  these  few  years,  was  as  little  known  as  its  original  j 
but  since  it  is  now  become  tne  fashion  to  admire  the  former,  some  deference  will  surely  be  paid 
to  Milton's  judgment.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  my  notes  on  this  play,  not  confine  myself  to  mere 
verbal  emendations,  but  endeavour  to  demonstrate  Fletcher's  beauties  from  parallel  passages  out 
of  Milton  and  other  authentick  poets.  Bv  which,  I  believe,  it  will  appear,  that  Milton  hot* 
rowed  more  from  Fletcher>  thaa  Flttchcr  uom  all  the  aocicnt  classieki .  Sewardi 
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THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS, 


[Act  I. 


ACT  I. 


Enter  Clorin,  having  buried  her  love 
in  an  aroaUr. 

Clorin,  TJ AIL,  holy  earth,  whos6  cold  artiis 

•■^        do  embrace 
The  truest  man  that  ever  fed  his  flocks 
Bv  the  fat  filains  of  fruitful  Thessaly  I 
Tnus  I  salute  thy  grave;  thus  do  I  pay 
My  early  vows  and  tribute  of  mine  eyes 
Tothv  stilUlov'd  ashes;  thus  I  free 
Mvseif  from  all  ensuius  heats  and  fires 
Ot  love ;  all  sports»  dellshts  and  jolly  games 
That  shepherds  hoki  fulldear,  thus  put  I  off. 
Now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be 

girt 
With  youthful  coronals,*  and  lead  the  dance; 
No  more  the  company  of  fresh  fair  maids 
And  wanton  shepherds  be  to  me  delightful. 
Nor  the  shrill  pleasing  sound  of  merry  pipes 
Under  some  shady  dell,'  when  the  cool  wind 
Plays  on  the  leaves :  All  be  (ar  away. 
Since  thou  art  far  away,  by  whose  dear  side 
How  often  have  I  sat  crown'd  with  fresh 

ffow'rs  [boy 

For  summer's  queen,  whilst  ev'ry  shepherd*s 
Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook. 
And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  cordevau> 
But  thou  art  gone,  and  these  are  gone  with 

thee. 
And  all  are  dead  but  thy  dear  memory; 
That  shall  out-live  thee,  and  shall  ever  spring 


While  there  are  pipes,  or  jolly  shepbcrds  sii^ 
And  here  will  I,  Jn  honour  of  thy  love. 
Dwell  by  thy  grave,  forgetting  all  those  jo^ 
That  former  times  msSe  precious  lo  mmt 

eyes; 
Only  remembVing  what  my  youth  did  gajo 
In  the  dark,  hidden  virtuous  use  of  herbs » 
That  will  I  practise,  and  as  freely  give 
All  my  endeavours,  as  I  gain'd  them  free. 
Of  all  green  wounds  I  know  ihe  remedies 
In  men  or  cattle,  be  they  stung  with  snakfs. 
Or  charmed  with  pow*rful  words  of  wkked 

art. 
Or  be  they  love-sick,  or  thro*  too  much  best 
Grown  wild  or  lunatick,  their  eyes  or  can 
Thicken*d  with  misty  film  of  dulling  rheumy 
These  I  can  cure,  such  secret  virtue  lies 
In  herbs,  applied  by  a  virgin*s  hand. 
My  meatshall  be  what  these  wild  woods  ^Skxi. 
Berries,  atid  chesnuts,  plantanes,  on  wbo»f 

cheeks 
The  sun  sits  smiling  and  the  lofty  fruit 
Puird  from  the  fair  head  of  tne  straight- 
grown  pine; 
On  these  ril  feed  with  free  content  and  rest, 
When  nieht  shall  blind  the  world,   by  ih? 
side  blest. 

Enter  a  Satyr. 

Sat,  Thro* '  yon  same  bending  plain 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  main. 


*  Coronals,"]  i,  e.  Garlands.  The  word  frequently  occurs  in  Spenser,  in  the  same  sense.  R- 
3  Delf]  Is  used  by  Spenser  in  his  Shepherd's  Cinder.    March,  speaking  of  a  shcc^, 

' Fell  headlong  into  a  dell* 

It  plainly  signifies  a  iteep  place,  or  valley,  and  u  much  the  same  as  dale.    See  Bishop  New* 

ton's  notes  on  Comus.  R: 

^  Cordevan.']  Cordwain  (from  cordovan^  leather)  Spanish  leather.  Johnson, 

We  find  cordevan,  or  cordimn,  mentioned  in  the  followiog  stanza  of  Draytoa*&  Founh 

Eclogue  t 

'  The  «heph^  wore  a  sheep-^ray  cloak, 

*  Which  was  of  the  finest  lock 

'  That  could  be  cut  with  sheen 

*  His  mittons  were  of  bauzons  skin, 

*  His  cockers  were  of  cordiwin, 

*  His  hood  of  minivcer.* 

Drayton's  Works,  vol,  iv.  p.  1403*        R, 

'  Through  yon  same  bending  plain!]  That  Fletcher  had  frequently  in  his  eye  Shakespeane'i 
Midsummer  N  i^ht*s  Dream,  is  certain.  The  banning  and  ending  of  this  speech  are  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Fairy*s  speech,  act  ii.  scene  1. 

*  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

*  Thro*  bush,  thro*  briar, 

•  Over  park,  over  pale, 

•Thro' flood,  thro*  fire } 

*  I  do  wander  e\'ery  where, 

*  Swifter  than  the  Moon's  sphere.* 

Bolli  Fletclicr  and  Milton  follow  Shakespeare  iu  his  liberties  of  frequently  varying  thr  Ani- 

crcyciiitit 
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C»/3 


Than  the  squirrel  whose  teeth  crack  'em;* 

Deign,  oh,  fairest  fair»  to  take  *em. 

For  these  black-ey*d  Driope 

Hath  oAen -times  commanded  me. 

With  my  clasped  knee  to  climb : 

See  how  well  the  lusty  time 

Hath  deck'd  their  rising  cheeks  in  red^ 

Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 

Here  be  berries  for  a  queen. 

Some  be  red,  some  be  green; 

These  are  of  that  lusoious  meat. 

The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat: 

All  these,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield. 

The  hanging  mountain,  or  the  field, 

I  freely  offer,  and  ere  long 

Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  ami 

strong; 
Till  when  huthbly  leave  I  take. 
Lest  the  great  Fan  do  awake,^ 
That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glad^ 
Under  a  broa^  beeches  shade  t 
I  must  go,  I  must  run 
Swifter  than  the  fiery  son.  [Exit, 

Clo.    And  all  my  feaM^^^trwkh  thee. 
What  greatness  or  what  private  hidden  pow'r' 
Is  there  in  me  to  draw  submission 
From  this  rude  iQan  and  beast?  Safe  I  am 

mortal : 
The  daughter  of  a  shepherd ;  he  was  mortal. 
And  she  that  bore  me  mortal :  Pcick  my  hand 
And  it  will  bleed  3  a  fever  shakes  me,  and 


And  thro*  these  thick  woods,  have  I  run« 

'Whose  bottom  never  kiss'd  the  sun 

Since  th«  lusty  spring  be^n. 

All  to  please  my  master  Pan, 

Hare  1  trotted  withoot  rest 

*ro  get  him  fruit;  for  at  a  feast 

He  entertains,  this  coming  night,  "J   s, 

Hb  paramour,  the  Syrinx  bright.    >  ««*^ 

Bat,  behold  a  fairer  sight!  J    mmmn. 

By  that  heav*nly  form  of  thine. 

Brightest  fair,  tnou  art  divine. 

Sprung  from  great  immortal  ract 

Of  the  gods;  for  in  thy  face 

Shines  more  awful  maiesty, 

Than  dull  weak  mortalitv 

D^re  with  misty  eyes  behold. 

And  lire  I  Therefore  on  this  mould. 

Lowly  do  I  bend  my^  knee. 

In  worship  of  thy  deity. 

Deign  it,  goddess,  from  my  hanc). 

To  receive  whate*er  thid  land 

From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 

Of  her  choice  fruits ;  and  but  lend 

Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells: 

Fairer  by  the  famous  Welb, 

To  this  present  day  ne'er  ^rew. 

Never  better  nor  more  true. 

Here  be  grapes,  whose  lusty  blood 

Is  the  learned  poets*  good. 

Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 

The  h^  of  Bacchus;  nuts  mote  brown 

ereontick  measures;  yet  eadh  staniaj  and  each  couplet,  should  observe  a  just  measure,  and 
would,  I  believe,  have  done  so,  had  the  Authors  themselves  overlooked  the  press.     Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  changes  /ArowgA  into  thorough-,  but  there  b,  we  think,  as  little  necewiiy,  as 
authority,  for  the  alteration » 

6 m.  nuis  more  hroWn 

Than  the  squirrels  teeth  that  crack  *ewi.]  But  the  teeth  of  the  squirrel  is  the  only  visible 
part  that  is  not  brown.  I  hope  I  have  restored  the  original.  In  these  presents,  which  are  per- 
^tly  pastoral,  the  Poet  had,  undoubtedly,  both  Vir^Tand  Theocritus  in  his  eye.    Seumrd, 

We  have  admitted  Mr.  Seward's  emendation;  though  the  old  reading  was  probably  genuine, 
and  proceeded  from  the  inadvertence  of  the  Author. 

^  Lest  the  great  Pan  do  atoake^  Thus  Theocritus,  E<5.  a, 

^  'SvpWoBf'  riv  n£ya  i£0oiKa,y,8S'  ?  yolp  die'  aypaf 

Tavixa  xsittuax,uj(  aiiiravetar  ivri  yg  nfi^pis, 
KoLl  u  dsl  opifMia  x^Aa  irori  pivi  xi^Tfjrcu. 

*  Shepherd,  forbear;  no  song  at  noon*s  dread  hour; 

*  Tir'd  with  the  chace.  Pan  sleeps  in  yonder  bow'r } 
^  Churlish  he  is,  and  stirr'd  in  his  repose, 

*  The  snappish  choler  quivers  on  his  nose«* 

That  Fletcher  had  this  in  his  eye  is  evident,  but  he  has  varied  from  Theocritus*s  Theolo^. 
As  he  intended  to  make  his  shepherds  chaste  and  virtuous,  he  knew  that  virtue  would  ill  con* 
tist  with  the  adoration  of  such  a  choleric  and  lustful  God  as  the  Arcadian  Pan.  But  doe;^  he- 
not  in  this  transgress  the  roles  of  propriety,  giving  his  Arcadians  rather  Christian  than  Pagan 
sentiments?  I  think  not.  The  Arcadians  nrst  worshipped  the  Creator  of  all  things  under  the 
name  of  Pan,  which  signifit^s  the  Universe,  and  the  image  they  formed  of  hiui  emblemati- 
callv  represented  Universal  Nature,  as  Macrobius  informs  us.  but  the  vulgar  soon  lost  the 
arch^t^pe,  and  imagined  his  sharp  nose,  long  heard,  and  goatish  lets,  to  be  the  symptoms  of 
anger'^llLsticily,  and  lust.  Fletcher  has  with  great  judj^ment  placed  iiis  f^cene  among  the  pri- 
mitive Arcadians,  who  had  not  such  gross  ideas,  la  this  he  deviates  from  the  Italian  dra- 
matic pastorals,  but  is  followed  by  Milton,  who  introduces  Pagan  deities  in  Coiuus,  but  makes 
the  superior  gods  favour  and  protect  chastity  and  virtue.  Reward, 
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The  self-same  wind  that  makes  the  young 
lambs  shrink^  [tal. 

Makes  me  a-cold :  My  fear  says,  I  am  mor- 
Yet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me. 
And  now  I  do  believe  it)  if  I  keep 
My  virgin  flov^*r  uncropt,  pure,  chaste,  and 

fair. 
No  goblin,  wood-god,  fgiiry,  elfe,  or  fiend,* 
Satyr,  or  other  pow*r  that  haunts  the  grdves> 
Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires ; 
Or  voices  calling;  me  in  dead  of  night,^ 
To  make  me  foflow,  and  so  tole  me  on 
Thro*  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  my 

ruin : 
Else,  why  should  tliis  rough  thing,  who  never 

knew 
Manners,  nor  smooth  humanity,  whose  hea^s 
Are  rougher  than  himself,  and  more  mishap- 
en,  [pow'r 
Thus  mildly  kneel  to  me?  Sure*s  there's  a 
In  that  great  name  of  Virgin,  that  binds  fast 
All  rude  uncivil  bloods,  alTappetites 
That  break  their  confines:  Tnen,  strong  Chas- 
tity^ [dwell 
Be  thou  my  strongest  guard,  for  here  Tli 
In  opposition  against  fate  and  hell! 

Emier  an  Old  Shepherd^  with  four  couple  of 
Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses, 

Old  Shep,  Now  we  have  done  this  holy 
festival 
In  honour  of  our  great  god,  and  his  rites 


Performed,  prepare  yoursdres  for  disste 
And  uncorrupted  fires ^  that  as  the  priest. 
With  powerful  hand,  shall  sprinkle  on  yoes 

brows 
His  pure  and  holy  water,  ye  may  be 
From  ali  hot  flames  of  lust  and  loose  tTw^g^f 

free.  ^ 

Kneel,  shepherds,  kneel;  here  comes  die  priest 

of  P^.  '^ 

Enter  Priest. 

Priest.  Shepherds,  thus  I  puig^  away 
Whatsover  this  gt-eat  day. 
Or  the  past  hours,  ^ve  not  good. 
To  corrupt  vour  maiden  blood. 
From  the  high  rebellious  heat 
Of  the  grapes,  and  strength  of  meat. 
From  the  wanton  quick  desires. 
They  do  kindle  by  their  fires, 
I  do  wash  you  with  this  water; 
Be  you  pure  and  fair  herea*ter! 
From  your  livers  and  your  veins. 
Thus  I  take  away  the  stains. 
All  your  thoughts  be  smooth  and  feirj 
Be  ye  fresh  and  free  a^  air. 
Never  more  let  lustful  heat 
Thro*  your  purged  Conduits  beat. 
Or  a  plighted  troth  be  broken. 
Or  a  wanton  verse  be  spoken 
In  a  shepherdess's  ear! 
Go  your  ways,  ye  all  are  clear. 

,  [Thejf  rue,  and  sing  in  praise  mf  Pan. 


■  No  goblin,  wood^godi  fairy,  elfe,  or  fiends 
Satyre,  or  other  poufr,  &c.l  Milton  was  so  cWmed  With  the  noble  enthusiam  of  thii 
passage,  that  he  has  no  less  than  three  imitations  of  it.    Twice  in  Comus. 

*  Some  say,  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 

*  In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 

'  Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost 

*  That  breaks  his  magick  chains  at  curfeu  time ; 
'*  Nc»  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 

*  Hath  hurtful  pow*r  o*er  true  virginity^ 

See  the  whole  passage  in  the  first  scene  of  the  Twd  Brothers.   So  again,  the  ytfung  Ladv  in  tli- 
wood. 


•  a  thotisand  fantasies 


*  Begin  to  throng  into  my  memor3% 

'  Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 

*  And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men*s  names 

*  On  sands,  on  shores,  and  desart  wildernesses.* 

And  again.  Paradise  Lost,  book  ix.  line  63t),  in  his  noble  description  of  the  ignis  fatum^ 

'  Hov'ring  and  dancing  with  delusive  light, 

*  Misleads  th*  amaz*d  night-wanderer  from  his  way, 

*  Thro'  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  thro*  pond  or  pool, 

*  There  swailow*d  up  and  lost,  from  succour  far.* 

Seward. 
•  Or  voices  calling  me,  ice.']  Tliis  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  superstitious  notions  of  thi 
limes  in  which  our  Author  wrote,  and  much  in  the  manner  of  Shakespeare.     It  has  been  ob- 
^erved^  that  in  writing  this  part  of  the  speech  he  had  Virgil  in  view : 

Jlinc  exaudirl  voces  et  verba  vocantis 

Vita  viri,  n9.v  cum  terras  olscura  ten  ere  t.        ^n.  iy.  4(50.  R. 
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Sine  his  praises  that  doth  keep 

Our  flocks  from  harm, 
Ttji,  the  father  of  our  sheep;; 

And  arm  in  arm 
Tread  we  softly  in  a  round. 
While  the  hollow  neighb'ring  ground 
Fills  the  music  with  her  sound. 

Pan,  oh,  great  (jod  Pan,  to  thee 

Thus  do  we  sing : 
Thou  that  keep*st  us  chaste  and  free. 

As  the  young  spring. 
Ever  be  thy  honour  spoke. 
From  that  place  the  raorn  is  broke, 
To  that  place  day  doth  unyoke  1    {^Exeunt. 

Manent  Ptrigot  and  AmoreL 

Pert,    Stay,    gentle  Amoret,    thou   fair- 
brow'd  maid,  [dear. 

Thy  shepherd  prays  thee  stay,  that  holds  thee 
Equal  with  hi^  80ul*s  good. 

Amo.  Speak;  I  give  [still 

Thee  freedom,  shepherd,  and  thy  tongue  be 
The  same  it  ever  was ;  as  free  from  ill 
As  he  whose  conversation  never  knew 
The  court  or  city :  Be  thou  ever  true. 

Pen.  When  1  fall  off  from  my  a£Fection, 
Ot  mingle  my  clean  thoughts  with  foul  de- 
sires, 
First,  let  our  great  god  cease  to  keep  my  flocks. 
That  being  left  alone  without  a  guard. 
The  wolf,  or  winter*  s  rage,  summer*s  great  heat^ 
And  want  of  water,  rots,  or  what  to  us 
Qf  ill  is  yet  qnknown,  fall  speedily. 
And  in  their  general  ruin  let  me  go! 

Amo.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  shepherd,  wish 
not  so; 
I  do  believe  thee :  lis  as  hard  for  me 
To  think  thee  fake,  and  harder,  than  for  thee 
To  hold  qie  foul. 

Peri.  Oh,  you  arc  fairer  far  [star  ^ 

Than  the  chaste  blushing  mom,  or  that  fair 
That  guides  the  wand' ring  seaman  thro'  the 

deep; 
Straiffhter  than  straightest  pine  upon  the  steep 
Head  of  an  aged  mountain ;  and  more  white 
Than  the  new  milk  we  strip  before  day-light 
From  the  full-freighted  bags  of  our  fair  flocks; 
Your  hair  more  beautepu^  than  those  hang- 
ing locks 
Of  y^ung  Apollo. 

Amo,  Shepherd,  be  i)Ot  lost; 
You're  s^ilM  too  far  ajr^y  ^lom  th^  coast 
Of  our  discourse. 

Peri,  Di^  you  not  tell  me  once 
I  should  not  love  alone,  I  should  not  lose 
Those  many  passions,  vows,  and  holy  oaths, 
I've  sent  to  Heav*n?  Did  you  not  give  your 

hand. 
Even  that  fair  hand^  in  hostage)  Do  not  then 
Give  back  a^in  thos^  sweets  to  Qther  men, 
You  yourself  vow*d  ww  mine. 

Ano,  Shepherd,  to  &(  as  maiden's  modesty 


May  give  assurance,  I  am  once  more  thine» 
Once  more  I  give  my  hand ;  be  ever  free 
From  that  great  foe  to  faith,  foul  jealousy! 

Peri,  1  take  it  as  my  best  good,  and  desire. 
For  stronger  confirmation  ofour  love. 
To  meet  this  happy  iHght  in  that  fair  grove. 
Where  all  true  shepherds  have  rewarded  been 
For  their  long  service:  Say,  sweet,  shall  it 

hold? 
Amo.  Dear  friend,  you  must  not  blame  me, 

if  I  make 
A  doubt  of  what  the  silent  night  may  do. 
Coupled  with  this  day's  heat,  to  move  your 
^  blood :  [been 

Maids  must  be  fearful.    Sure  you  have  nol 
Wash'd  white  enough ;  for  yet  I  see  a  stain 
Stick  in  your  liver :  Go  and  purge  again. 
Peri.  Oh,  do  not  wrong  my  honest  simple 

truth! 
Myself  and  my  affections  are  as  pure 
As  those  chaste  flames  that  burn  before  tli6 

shrine 
Of  the  great  Dian :  Only  my  intent 
To  draw  you  thither,  was  to  plight  our  troths. 
With  interchange  of  mutual  chaste  embraces. 
And  ceremonious  tyin^  ofour  souls: 
For  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 
A  virtuous  well,  about  whose  ftow'ry  banks 
The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds^ 
By  the  pale  moon -shine,  dipping  oftentimes 
Tneir  stolen  children,  so  to  make  them  free 
From  dying  flesh,  and  dull  mortality : 
3y  this  fair  fount  hath  many  a  shepherd  sworn. 
And  giv'n  away  his  freedom,  many  a  troth 
Been  jplight,  wnich  neither  envy,  nor  old  time 
Could  ever  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss 

giv'n, 
In  hope  of  coming  happiness.    By  this 
Fresh  fountain,  many  a  blushing  maid 
Hath  crown'd  the  head  of  her  long-lovei 

shepherd 
With  gaudy  flowers,  whilst  he  happy  sung 
Lays  of  his  love,  and  dear  captivity; 
There  grow  all  herbs  i>t  to  cool  looser  flapQea 
Our  ^ensual  parts  provoke,  chiding  our  blooda^i, 
And  quenching  by  their  pow'r  those  hidden 

sparks  [sense 

That  else  would  break  out,  and  provoke  our 
To  open  fires;  so  virtuous  is  that  place. 
Then,  gentle  shepherdess,  believe,  and  gn(nt| 
In  troth,  it  fits  not  with  that  face  to  scant 

Sour  faithful  shepherd  of  those 'Chaste  desires 
e  ever  aim'd  at,  and— 
Amo,  Thou  hast  prevaird :  Farewell!  This 
coming  night 
Shall   crown  my  chaste  hopes  with  lons:-^ 
wish'd  delight,  [Exit. 

Peri.  Our  great  god  Pan  reward  thee  for 
that  good 
Thou'st  given  thy  poor  shepherd !  Fairest  bud 
Of  maiden  virtues,  when  I  leave  to  b^ 
^rhe  true  admirer  of  thy  chastity,- 
I^t  me  deserve  the  hot  polluted  nan^e 
Of  the  wild  woodman,  or  affect  some  damo 
Whose  often  pros^ilutiQa  h^th  l)e^( 
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More  foul  diseMCs  than  e*ar  yet  the  hot 
Sun  bred  thro*  his  burnings,  while  the  Dog 
Pursues  the  raging  lion»'^  throwing  the  fog 
And  deadly  vapour  from  his  angry  breath. 
Filling  the  lower  world  with  plague  and  death! 

Enter  Amarillis. 

Amar,  Shepherd,  may  I  desire  to  be  be* 
liev'd. 
What  1  shall  blushing  tell  ? 

Pert.  Fair  maid,  vou  may.  [Perigot; 

Amar.    Then  softly   thus:    I  love  tfiee. 
And  would  be  gladder  to  be  lov*d  again. 
Than  the  cold  earth  is  in  his  frozen  arms 
To  clip  the  wanton  spring.  Nay*  do  not  start. 
Nor  wonder  that  I  wooe  thee  I  thou  that  art 
The  prime  of  our  youqg  grooms,  even  the  top 
Of  all  our  lusty  shepherds  J  What  dull  eye. 
That  never  was  acquainted  with  desire. 
Hath  seen  thee  wrestle,  run,  or  cast  the  stone. 
With  nimble  strength  and  fair  delivery. 
And  hath  not  sparOed  fire,  and  sMedily 
Sent  secret  beat  to  all  the  neighb  rins  veins? 
Who  ever  heard  thee  sing,  that  brought  again 
That  freedom  back  was  lent  unto  thy  voice? 


Then  do  not  blame  me,  shepherd,  if  I  be  *) 
One  to  be  nombefd  in  this  company,  > 

Since  none  that  ever  saw  thee  yet  were  fiee.  J 

Peri,  Fair  shepherdess,  much  pity  I  cu 
lend 
To  your  complaints ;  but  sure  I  shall  not  lore. 
All  that  is  mme,  myself  and  my  best  hopes. 
Are  giv*n  already :  Do  not  love  him  then 
That  cannot  love  again;  on  other  men 
Bestow  those  heats  more  free,  that  may  reton 
You  fire  for  fire,  and  in  one  flame  eauai  bom." 

Amar.  Shall  1  rewarded  be  so  stenderiy 
For  my  affection,  most  unkind  of  men? 
If  I  were  old,  or  had  agreed  with  art 
To  give  another  nature  to  my  cheeks. 
Or  were  I  common  mistress  to  the  love 
Of  ev*iy  swain,  or  cookl  I  with  such  ease 
Call  back  my  love  as  many  a  wanton  doth. 
Thou  might s|  refuse  me,  shepherd^  bot  to 

thee 
Tm  only  fixM  and  set ;  let  it  not  be 
A  sport,  thou  gentle  shepherd,  to  aboae 
The  love  of  silly  maid ! 

Peri,  Fair  soul,  you  use 
The99  words  to  little  end :  For,  knoir,  I  msy 


>  while  the  Dog 


Pursuet  the  rapn^  lion,  &c^  The  mali{;nant  efEects  of  the  Dog-star  is  an  imitation  of  a 
like  description  of  it  m  Spenser,    ^epherd's  Calendar  spteking  of  the  tnn^s  pro^ree  in  July, 
<  The  rampant  lion  hunts  he  fast 
*  With  Dogs  of  noisom  breath, 
^  Whose  baleful  barkins  brings  in  haate, 
<  Pine,  pUgues,  and  drery  death.' 

The  lines  are  extremely  poetical  In  Spenser,  but  are  improved  by  Fleteher  to  such  a  dignity, 
that  they  even  emulate  as  well  as  imiute  one  of  the  noblest  passages  in  all  VitpL 
'  aut  iirhu  ardor 

Ille  sitim  morhosque/erens  mortalilus  ttgru 

Ndscitur,  tSf  ItBvo  contristat  luntine  CcsSim. 

I  shall  not  here  quote  the  description  of  the  Dog-star  in  the  bc^nlng  ef  the  fifth  book  of  liM 
Iliad,  because  though  Virgil  is  said  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  his  simue  from  that  passage,  yet 
Homer  there  dwells  only  upon  its  brightness,  and  not  its  malevolent  influence  upon  mankind : 
The  addition  of  which  by  Virgil  has  b^n  greatly  admired  by  all  eritioks,  partionlarly  Mr.  I\ipe, 
as  answering  to  ^neas*s  shield  not  only  in  its  brightnest,  but  in  its  menaces  of  ruin  and  death 
to  the  enemy.  But  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Pope,  and  several  other  of  the  best  critics,  shonid 
so  totally  have  mistaken  the  simile  of  Homer  which  Virgil  imitates;  it  is  the  description  of  the 
Dog-star  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentv<^econd  book  of  the  Uiad,  compared  to  the  appeaianct 
•f  Achilles's  armour  to  Priam,  which  Virgil  imitates  and  almost  literally  translates, 

AaM''B'poVa7©'  jxiv  oV'  V*,  Kocxiv  ^ers  oijiJM  rhvTilou^ 
Kcu  rs  (fi^pti  ttoXXiv  irvpshv  SetMTo'i  fipol^Ta-tv, 
Which  is  thus  finely  translated  by  Mr,  Pope, 

*  Terrific  glory  \  for  his  burning  breath 

*  Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues  and  death.*        Seward. 

"  And  in  one  flame  equal  hurn^  I  have  ventured  to  strike  out  the  word  equal,  as  weak* 
cning  the  sense,  and  extending  the  verse  into  an  Alexandrine  without  the  least  reason.  ]  there- 
fore believe  it  supurious,  Seward. 

Mr.  SewarcTs  lection  seems  to  us  a  very  extraordin;iry  mode  of  assistipg  harmony,  since  we 
must  read, 

Vottflrefor  fi-er,  and  in  oneflame.bum^ 

We  have  adhered  to  the  old  authority)  if  we  had  departed  from  it,  wa  ^oakl  have  omitted 
the  conjunction  and i  thus 

To$tJire/(Nrflre,  in  ^nf  Home  equal  bvm. 
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Hath  sworn  to  be  aveng'd  on ;  then  give  room 
To  my  consuming  fires,  that  so  I  may 
Enjoy  my  long  desires,  and  so  allay 
Those  flames,  that  else  would  bum  my  life 

away. 
Amor.  Shepherd,  were  I  but  sure  thy  heart 

were  sound  [found 

As  thy  words  seem  to  be,  means  might  b» 
To  cure  thee  of  thy  long  pains ;  for  to  me 
That  heavy  youth-consuming  misery       [i^g- 
The  k»ve-sicK  soul  endures,  never  was  pleas- 
I  could  be  well  content  with  the  quick  basing 
Of  thee  and  thy  hot  fires,  might  it  procure 
Thv  faith  and  further  service  to  be  sure. 
Still.  Skep.   Name  but  that  great  work, 

danger,  or  what  can 
Be  compass'd  by  the  wit  or  art  of  man. 
And,  if  I  fail  in  my  performance,  may 
I  never  more  kneel  to  the  rising  day !  , 

Amar,  Then  thus  I    try  thee.  Shepherd: 

This  same  night 
That  now  comes  stealing  on,  a  gentle  pair 
Have  promis'd  equal  love,  and  do  appoint     ' 
To  make  yon  wood  the  place  where  hands 

and  hearts 
Are  to  be  lied  for  ever :  Break  their  meeting. 
And  their  strong  faith,  and  I  am  ever  thine. 
Sull.  Shep,  Tell  me  their  names,  and  if  I 

do  not  move. 
By  my  ^reat  pow'r,  the  centre  of  their  love 
From  his  fix*d  being,  let  me  never  more 
Warm  me  by  those  fair  eyes  I  thus  adore! 
Amar.  Comej  as  we  go,  I'll  tell  thee  what 

they  are. 
And  give  thee  fit  directions  for  thy  work. 

lExeunt. 

E filer  Cloe. 

Cloe.  How  have  I  wrong'd  the  times,  ©r 
men,  that  thus. 
After  this  holy  feast,  I  pass  unknown 
And  unsaluted  ?  Twas  not  wont  to  be 
Thus  froatcn,  with  the  younger  company 
Of  jolly  shepherds ;  'twas  not  then  held  good 
For  lusty  grooms  to  mix  their  quicker  blood 
With  that  dull  humour,  most  unfit  to  be 
The  friend  of  man,  cold  and  dull  Chastity. 
Sure  I  am  held  not  fair,  or  am  too  old. 
Or  else  not  free  enouyrh,  or  from  my  fold 
Drive  not  a  flock  sufficient  great  to  gain 
The  greedy  eyes  of  wealth-alluring  swain : 
Yet,  if  I  may  believe  what  others  say. 
My  face  has  foil  '*  enough;  nor  can  they  lay 

'*  My  face  has  soil  enough."]  Thus  all  the  late  editions;  the  expression  can,  I  believe, 
flonvey  no  other  sense,  but  that  she  hsid  Jlesh  enough  on  her  face,  and  even  this  by  a  very  coarse 
metaphor.  The  first  old  quarto  raids  JoiU,  which  had  occurred  both  to  Mr.  Sympson  and  my- 
^f  before  we  saw  it  there,  but  we  still  totally  difler  in  explaining  it;  he  would  have /ot/e  to 
signify  leauty^  and  gave  me  some  quotations  to  prove  it,  as  m  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  act  ii. 

Load  him  with  piles  of  honours^  set  him  off 
With  all  the  cunning  foils  that  may  deceive  us. 

But  I  bolie\'e,  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word /oi/#, 
as  something  ugly  to  set  off  beauty,  and  not  beauty  itself,  will  perfectly  agree  with  the  intcn- 
tion  of  ihb  last  passa«.    Tthink  therefore  we  ought  not  t«  give  arbitrary  and  n«w  meanings 
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tetter  call  back  that  time  was  yesterday, 
>r  stay  the  coming  night,  than  bring  my  love 
lome  to  myself  again,  or  recreant  prove. 
^"^vili  no  longer  hold  you  with  dekiys; 
7His  present  nieht  I  have  appointed  been 
?o  meet  that  chaste  fair  that  enjoys  my  soul, 
j\  yonder  grove,  there  to  make  up  our  loves^. 
ie  not  deceived  no  longer,  chusc  again ; 
THese  neighb'ring  plains  have  many  a  comely 

swain, 
^resher  and  freer  far  than  I  e'er  was : 
t^estow  that  love  on  them,  and  let  me  pass. 
t^areweil;  be  happy  in  a  better  choice! 

\Rxil. 

u4mar.  Cruel,  thou*st  struck  me  deader  with 

tliy  voice, 

Fhan  if  the  angry  Heav'ns  with  their  Quick 

flames  [love. 

Had  shot  me  through!  I  must  not  leave  to 

i  cannot;  no!  I  mu^  enjoy  thee,  boy, 

Pho*  the  great  dangers  *twixt  my  hopes  and 

that 
Be  infinite.    There  is  a  shepherd  dwells 
IXwrn  iiy  the  moor,  whose  life  hath  ever  shewn 
More  sullen  discontent  than  Saturn's  brow, 
WKen  he  sits  frowning  on  the  births  of  men ; 
One  that  doth  wear  himself  away  in  loneness. 
And  ne\^r  joys,  unless  it  be  in  breaking 
The  holy  plighted  troths  of  mutual  souls; 
One  that  fusts  after  ev'ry  sev'ral  beauty. 
But  never  yet  was  known  to  love  or  like. 
Were  the  face  fairer  or  more  full  of  truth 
Than  Phoebe  in  her  fulness,  or  the  youth 
Of  smooth Lyaeus;  whose  nigh-star\cd  flocks 
Are  always  scabby,  and  infect  all  sheep 
They  feed  withal ;  whose  lambs  are  exer  last, 
A  nd  die  before  their  weaning ;  and  whose  doc 
ix>oks  like  his  master,  lean,  and  full  of  scurfl 
Not  caring  for  the  pipe  or  whistle.   This  man 

may. 
If  he  be  well  wrought,  do  a  deed  of  wonder. 
Forcing  me  passage  to  my  long  desires :  * 
And  here  he  comes,  as  fitly  to  my  purpoi« 
Aj  my  quick  thoughts  could  wish  for. 

Ent<r  Sullen  Shepherd. 

SuH.  Shep.  Fresh  beauty,  let  me  not  be 
thought  uncivil. 
Thus  10  be  partner  of  your  loneness:  'Twas 
My  love  (that  ever- working  passion!)  drew 
Me  to  this  place,  to  seek  some  remedy 
For  my  sick  soul.    Be  not  unkind,  and  fair; 
For  such  the  mighty  Cupid  in  his  doom 
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Justly  too  strict  a  coyness  to  my  charge ; 
My  iiock  are  many,  and  the  downs  as  large 
They  feed  upon ;  then  let  it  ever  be 
Their  coldness,  not  my  viiig;in  modesty. 
Makes  me  complain. 

Enter  TkenoL 

The,  Was  ever  man  but  1 
Thus  truly  taken  with  uncertainty?       [mind 
Where  shall  that  man  be  found  that  loves  a 
Made  up  in  coDstancv,  and  dares  not  find 
His  love  rewarded?  Here,  let  all  men  know> 
A  wretch  that  lives  to  love  his  mistress  so. 

Cloe,  Shepherd,  I  pray  thee  sUy!  Where 
hast  thou  been?  {&^^ 

Or  whither  so*st  thou?   Here  be  woods  as 
As  any,'3  air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  where  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  streams,  with  flow'rs  as 
many  [any; 

As  the  young  spiing  gives,  and  as  choice  as 


Here  be  all  new  delights,  cool  streams  and 

wells,  [and  dc&i 

Arbours  o'ergreen  with  woodbines;    caves, 
Chiise  where  thou  wilt,  whilst  I  sit  by  and 

sing. 
Or  gather  rushes,  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thy  lontt  fingers ;  tell  thee  tales  ofloTey 
How  tlie  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  "in  a  grove. 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose 

eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies; 
How  she  conveyed  him  softly  in  a  deep. 
His  temples  bound  with  jx>ppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmus,  where  she  stoops  each 

night. 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  H^t, 
To  kiss  her  sweetest. 

The.  Far  from  me  are  these 
Hot  flashes,  bred  from  wanton  heat  and  ease! 
I  have  forgot  what  love  and  loving  meant 
Rhimes,  songs,  and  meny  rounds,'^  that  oft 

are  sent 


to  any  word  merely  to  serve  a  present  turn.  The  sense  I  affix  is,  I  confess,  not  very  dearly 
expressed,  but  it  is  all,  I  believe,  that  the  words  can  bear,  viz.  That  the  faces  of  other  women 
are  hvXfoiUp  to  the  bMu^r  of  mine.  Perhaps  foilei  enow  would  give  this  sense  more  fuUv.  la 
this  soliloquy,  relating  to  her  wealth  and  beauty,  bur  Poet  imitates  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil; 
^ut  I  cannot  say,  that  he  does  it  with  his  usual  spirit.  Though  there  are  some  additional  beao- 
tie8>  yet  more  are  omitted  than  added. 

Kai  yoLp  Stjv  rf^  a^*  l%a;  xaxoV,  dig  jtw  X*yoy7/. 
H  yof  Ttgdv  is  ifovlQy  ia-i^Xsmov  (y  $i  yaXava) 
Kai  nof^Xd  jxiv  H  yiveiA,  xaXd  f  spiv  a  (lia  noiox 
(fis  itdp  iiuy  xsKfilou)  XAlefiaiyslo,    ruiv  Si  r*  ooiflttfr 
AfVXo74fav  dvydy  TLapiag  utifoun  ?U^oio. 

0fox.  EiS.  V.  34- 


^  "  ■-  ■  nee  qui  sim  quarts,  Alexi: 

Quam  dives  pecoris,  nivet  quam  laciis  ahundans; 

Mille  mecB  Siadis  errant  in  montihus  agnct. 

Nee  sum  adeo  ififorinis'y  nuper  me  in  litore  vidi, 

Cumplacidum  ventis  staret  Mare,  Virg.  Ec.  ii.  I9. 

See  also  a.  like  passage  in  the  1  ^th  Idyilium  of  Theocritus.  Seward, 

■'  Here  be  woods  as  green 

As  any,  &c.]  This  whole  speech  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Theocritus  and  ViigiL  In 
the  kuer  Dart  he  has  greatly  improved  a  hint  taken  from  the  third  Idyilium  of  the  former,  re- 
lating to  Ibndimion;  and  the  beginning  is  a  direct  imitation  of  ihe  two  following  passages.' 

■  '      ■         raFa;  ^f  Je^,  ew*^«  xuVfif ^, 

ilh  Ka\6f  fio^ji^evyli  ftoll  a'odvBO'in  fj,s>jcerxi. 

Ey6*v$a1^  ^vxgo^  n^dvou  ovd.    7a«  S*  iTri  Hy^poa 

Ojovi^c;  KoLXouyevvli.     xau  a  <nad  dS^y  iy^ia 

Ta  rofa  7|V*  pdk^n  $i  Kxi  i^ihs  wpiba  wivB^. 

ecox.  £i(.  e.  46. 
Fletcher  has  not  here  equalled  the  variety  and  beau^  of  these  images,  the  humming  of  the  hees^ 
the  chirping  of  the  birds,  and  the  nfples  droppine  from  the  pine,  (whose  seed  in  3ie  hot  conn- 
tries  far  excels  our  finest  nuts)  are  all  omitted  by  Fletcher,  but  he  has  fully  made  amends  in  hn 
beautiful  description  of  a  bank  by  fltfigot  about  the  middle  of  the  third  act,  and  even  here  he 
has  at  least  equalled  Viigil,  whom  he  has  more  exactly  copied. 

Hie  verpurpureum:  varios  kicjiumina  circum 

Fundil  humus  flores:  hie  Candida  populus  ojUto 

Imminet,  et  lentai  texunt  umbracula  vites,  Eclog.  ix.  40. 

Seward*  ' 
^*  Rounds.']  This  word  is  hert  used  in  an  uncommon  sense,  and  signifies  r^umdeU^s, 
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To  Uie  sod  ear  of  maid,  are  strange  to  me : 
Only  I  live  t*  admire  a  chastity,         [or  gold. 
That  neither  pleasing  age,''  smooth  tongue. 
Could  ever  break  upon,'^  so  sure  the  mould 
Is  that  her  mind  was  cast  in ;  'tis  to  her 
I  only  am  reservM ;  she  is  my  form  I  stir 
By»  breathe  and  move,  *tis  she  and  only  she 
Can  make  me  Eappy,  or  give  misery. 

Cloe.  Good  shepherd,  may  a  stranger  crave 

to  know 
To  whom  this  dear  obseri-ance  you  do  owe? 

lUe.  You  may,  and  by  her  virtue  learn  to 
And  level  out  your  life ;  for  to  be  fair,  [square 
And  nothing  virtuous,  only  fits  the  eye  > 
Of  gaudy  youth,  and  swelling  vanity. 
TThen  know,  she's  call'd  the  Virgin  of  the 

Grove,  [love. 

She  that  hath  long  since  buried  her  chaste 
And  now  lives  by  iiis  grave,  for  whose  dear 

soul 
Sh*  hath  vow*d  herself  into  the  holy  roll 
Of  strict  virginity :  *Tis  her  i  so  admire ; 
Not  any  looser  blood,  or  new  desire.     [£jrt/. 
Cloe.  Farewell,  poor  swain !  thou  art  not 

for  my  bend ;  [tend 

I  must  have  quicker  souls,  whose  words  may 
To  some  free  action :  Give  me  him  dare  love 
At  first  encounter,  and  as  soon  dare  prove  1 

THE  SONG. 

Come,  shepherds,  cornel 
Come  away 
WkhmH-delay, 
Whilst  the  gentle  time  doth  stay. 

Green  woods  are  dumb. 
And  will  never  tell  to  any. 
Those  dear  kisses,  and  those  many 
Sweet  embraces  that  are  giv'n ; 
Dainty  pleasures,  that  would  ev*n 
Raise  in  coldest  a^e  a  fire, 
Andjgive  virpcin  blood  desire. 
Then,  it  ever. 
Now  or  never. 
Come  and  have  it : 
Think  not  I 
Dare  deny 
If  you  crave  it. 

Enter  Dapknis, 

Here  comes  another :  Better  be  mjr  speed. 
Thou  god  of  blood  1  But,  certain,  if  I  read 


Not  false,  this  is  that  modest  shepherd,  he 
That  only  dare  salute,  but  ne'er  could  be 
Brought  to  kiss  any,  hold  discourse,  or  sing^ 
Whisoer,  or  boldly  ask  that  wished  thing 
We  all  are  bom  for^  one  that  makes  loving 

faces. 
And  could  be  well  content  to  covet  graces. 
Were  they  not  got  by  boldness.    In  this  thing 
My  hopes  are  frozen;   and,  but  Fate  doth 
Him  hither,  I  would  sooner  chuse        [bring 
A  man  made  out  of  snow,  and  freer  use 
An  eunuch  to  my  ends;  but  since  he*s  here. 
Thus  I  attempt  htm. — ^Thou  of  men  most 

dear. 
Welcome  to  her,  that  only  for  thy  sake 
Hath  been  content  to  live!  Here,  boldly  take 
IVly  hand  in  pledge,  this  hand,  that  never  yet 
Was  giv*n  away  to  any;  and  but  sit 
Down  on  this  rushy  bank,  whilst  I  go  pull 
Fresh  blossoms  from  the  boughs,  or  quickly 

4iu\\ 
The  choicest  delicates  from  yonder  mead-» 
To  make  thee  chains  or  chaplets,  or  to  spretid 
Under  our  fainting  bodies,  when  delight 
Shall  lock  up  all  our  senses.    How  the  sight 
Of  those  smooth  rising  cheeks  renews  the  storj 
Of  young  Adonis,^'  when  in  pride  and  gloiy 
He  lay  infolded  'twixt  the  beating  arms 
Of  willing  Venus!  Methtnks  stronger  charma 
Dwell  in  those  speaking  eyes,  and  on  that  brow 
More  sweetness  than  the  painters  can  allow 
To  their  best  pieces!  Not  Narcissus,  he 
That  wept  himself  away,  in  memory 
Of  his  own  beau^,  nor  Silvanus*  boy,  fTroy 
Nor  the  twice-ravish*d  maid,  for  whom  old 
Fell  by  the  hahd  of  Pyrrhus,  may  to  thee 
Be  otherwise  compared,  than  some  dead  treo 
To  a  young  fruitfiil  olive. 

Daph,  I  can  love. 
But  I  am  loth  to  say  so,  lest  I  prove 
♦  Too  soon  unhappy. 

Cloe,  Happy,  thou  wouldst  say. 
My  dearest  Daphnis,  blush  not ;  if  the  day 
To  thee  and  thy  soft  heats  be  enemy. 
Then  take  the  coming  night;  fair  youth,  'tis 
free  [then 

To  all  the  world.  Shepherd,  1*11  meet  thee 
When  darkness  hath  shut  up  the  eyes  of  men. 
In  yonder  grove:  Speak,  shall  our  meeting 

hold? 
Indeed  you  are  too  bashful ;  be  more  bold. 
And  tell  me  ay. 


■5  Pleoiing  age.]  i.  e.  Youth',  the  word  age  being  used  to  express  one  of  the  seasons,  ot 
ageis  of  life. 

»^  Cou'd  ever  break  upon.]  Mr.  Sympson  not  thinking  this  sense,  has  two  conjcctm«, 
Ufork  vpon  and  break  opcn\  the  first  is  too  low  an  expiiftsion,  and  the  second,  as  he  allows, 
quite  spoils  the  measure.  I  believe  the  text  is  right,  and  explain  it  th<e  same  widi  hreak  m 
upon,  thus,  act  ii.  scene  i. 

Or  the  crafty  thievish  fox 
Break  upon  your  simple flockt,    ' 

f.  e.  break  into  the  fold  upon  your  sheep.  Seward. 

'^  Of  young  Adonis,']  In  tnis  speech,  which  is  similar  to  that  made  before  to  Thenot,  th'^ 
Fbct  oontmues  his  imitation  of  the  third  Idyllium  of  Th€Mritu».  Seward. 
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Daph.  I  am  content  to  say  so. 
And  would  be  glad  to  meet,  might  I  but 

pray  so  [true. 

Muck  from  your  fairness,  that  you  woiud  be 
Cloe,  Shepherd,  thou  hast  thy  wish. 
Daph.  Fresh  maid,  adieu! 
Yet,  one  word  more  5  since  you  have  drawn 

me  on 
To  come  this  night,  fear  not  to  meet  alone 
That  man  that  will  not  offer  to  be  ill, 
Tho'  your  bright  self  would  ask  it,  for  his  fill 
Of  this  world's  goodness :  Do  not  fear  him 

then. 
But  keep  your  pointed  time.     Let  other  men 
Set  up  tneir  bloods  to  sale,  mine  shall  be  ever 
Fair  as  the  soul  it  carries,  and  unchaste  never. 

\Exit, 
Cloe.  Yet  am  I  poorer  than  I  was  before. 
Is  it  not  stranj!;c,  among  so  many  a  score 
Of  lu«;ty  bloods,  1  should  pick  out  these  things. 
Whose  veins,  like  a  dull  river  far  from  spynes. 
Is  sail  the  same,  slow,  heavy,  and  unfit    [hit 
For  stream  or  motion,  tho'  the  strong  wmds 
With  their  continual  pow'r  upon  his  sides? 
Oh,  happy  be  your  names  that  have  been 

brides. 
And  tasted  those  rare  sweets  for  which  I  pine! 
And  far  more  heavy  be  thy  grief  and  tine. 
Thou  lazy  sv.ain,  that  inay'st  relieve  my  needs. 
Than  his,  upon  whose  liver  always  feeds 
A  hungry  vultuie! 

Enter  Alexis. 

Alexis.  Can  such  beauty  be 
Safe  in  his  own  guard,  and  not  draw  the  eye 
Of  Jiim  that  passeth  on,  to  greedy  gaze. 
Or  covetous  desire,  whilst  in  a  maze 
The  better  part  contemplates,  siving  rein 
And  wished  freedom  to  the  laboring  vein? 


Fairest  and  whitest,  may  I  cnre  to  know 
The  cause  of  your  retirement,  why  you  go 
Thus  all  alone?    Methinks  the  downs  are 

sweeter, 
And  the  young  company  of  swains  far  uieeter. 
Than  these  forsaken  and  untrodden  places. 
Give  not  yourself  to  loneness,  and  those  graces 
Hide  from  the  eyes  of  men,  thJl  were  mtended 
To  live  amongst  us  swains. 

Cloe.  Thou  art  befriended. 
Shepherd :  In  all  my  life  I  have  not  seen 
A  man,  in  whom  greater  contents  hare  beea. 
Than  thou  thyself  art :  I  could  tell  thee  more. 
Were  but  any  hope  left  to  restore 
My  free4ora  lost.     Oh,  lend  me  all  thy  red. 
Thou  shamefac'd  morning,  when  from  Ti- 
Thou  risest  ever  maiden !  [thon's  bed 

Alexis.  If  for  me, 
Thou  sweetesl  of  all  sweets,  these  flashes  be. 
Speak  and  be  satisfied.    Oh,  guide  her  toogoe. 
My  better  angel ;  force  my  name  among 
Her  modest  thoughts,  tliat  the  first  word  may 
be ^  [lea, 

Cloe.  Alexis,  when  the  sun  shall  kiss  the 
Taking  his  rest  by  the  white  Thetis'  side. 
Meet  m  the  holy  wood,  where  I'll  abide 
Thy  coming,  shepherd. 

Alexis.  If  I  stay  behind. 
An  everlasting  dullness,  and  the  wind. 
That  as  he  passeth  by  shuts  up  the  stream 
Of  Rhineor  Volga,  while  the  sun's  hot  beam 
Beats  back  again,  seize  me,  and  let  me  turn 
To  coldness  more  than  ice!  Oh,  how  I  bum 
And  rise  in  youth  and  fire!  I  dare  not  stay. 

Cloe.,  My  name  shall  be  your  word. 

Alexis.  Fly,  fly,  thou  day!  [Exii. 

Cloe.  My  grief  is  great  if  both  these  bo« 
should  fail: 
He  that  will  use  all  winds  must  shift  his  saH 

[En.. 


ACT   II. 


Jmter  an  old  Shepherd,  viih  a  hell  ringing; 

and  the  Priest  of  Pan  following. 
Priest.  ^HIlPHEUDS  all,  and  maidens  fair, 

^  Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
'Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  his  great  course  hath  run. 


Sec  the  dew-drops  how  they  kisft 
Ev'ry  little  flower  that  is; 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads. 
Like  a  rope  of  christal  beads. 
See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling. 
And  bright  Hesperus  down  **  calling 


*'  And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 

The  dead  Night  from  under  ground^  Mr.  Sympson  objects  to  l)Oth  these  lines :  How, 
says  he/  could  Hesperus  call  Night  down  from  under  grounds  And  if  she  was  dead^  how  couW 
she  hear  him  ?  He  would  therefore  iftrike  off"  the  d  in  down,  and  the  remaining  letters  trans- 
posed will  make  noic.  And  for  dead  he  would  read  dread,  which,  he  says,  is  the  common 
epithet  to  Night  in  Spenser.  But  I  cannot  admit  either  of  the  changes^  for  down  calling  willt 
I  think,  signify  calling  down  to  Night  to  arise  from  under  ground;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  more 
picturesque  and  a  much  nobler  idea  than  the  expletive  now  can  give.  In  the  second  line  no 
one  neea  be  told  in  how  many  things  Night  resembles  Death,  and  surely  Night,  thcaighpar- 
taking  piany  properties  of  Death,  may  be  allowed  in^  poetry  both  to  hear  and  speak.  Woefl 
Spenser,  Milton,  and  other  Poets  have  personated  and  animated  even  Death  itself.  Nor  caa 
Fletcher  be  denied  any  poetic  licence  in  a  passage  of  such  estqidsite  poetic  beauty.     Stwsrd. 
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The  dead  Night  from  under  ground ; 
At  whose  rising  mists  unsound, 
]3ainps  and  vapours  fly  apace, 
Hov*ring  o*cr  the  wanton  face 
Of  these  pastures,  where  they  come. 
Striking  dead  hoth  bud  and  bloom : 
Therefore,  from  such  danger,  lock 
jiiv'ry  one  his  loved  flock ; 
And  let  your  dogs  lie-loose  without, 
X-est  the  woif  come  as  a  scout 
From  the  mountain,  and,  ere  day. 
Bear  a  lamb  or  kid  away; 
Or  the  crafty  thievish  fox 
Hreak  upon  your  simple  flocks. 
To  secure  yourselves  from  these, 
JBe  not  too  secure  in  ease ; 
X-.et  one  eye  his  watches  keep. 
While  the  other  eye  doth  slc^p; 
So  you  shall  good  shepherds  prove. 
And  for  ever  hold  the  love 
Of  our  great  god.  Sweetest  slumbers,'^ 
And  soft  silence,  fall  in  numbers 
On  your  eye-lids!  So,  farewell  I 
Thus  1  end  my  cv*ning*s  knell. 


Enter  Chrin,  iorting  qfherht, 
CIo,  Now  let  me  know  what  my  best  art 

hath  done,  [moon, 

Help'd  by  the  great  pow'r  of  the  virtuous 
In  her  full  light.    Oh,  you  sons  of  earth. 
You  only  brood,  unto  whose  happy  birth 
Virtue  w^  given;  holding  more  of  nature 
Than  man,  her  first-born  and  most  perfect 

creature. 
Let  me  adore  you  I  you,  that  only  can 
Help  or  kill  nature,  drawing  out  that  span 
Of  life  and  breath  ev'n  to  the  end  of  time ; 
You,  that  these  hands  did  crop  long  before 

prime  *^  [nidden  pow*r. 

Of  daj,  give  me  your  names,  and,  next,  your 
lliis  IS  the  clote,  bearing  a  yellow  flow*r; 
And  this,  black  horehoundj  both  we  very 


For  sheep  or  shepherd,  bitten  by  a  wood 
Dog*s  venom'd    tooth:**    These   ramsoQ*t 

branches**  are, 
Whibh,  stuck  in  entries,  or  about  the  bar 
That  holds  the  door  fast,  kill  all  enchant- 

ments,*^  charms, 
(Were  they  Medea's  verses)  that  do  harms 


>9. 


•  Sweetest  slumbers. 


And  soft  silence  fail  in  numbers.^  Silence  falling  in  numbers  is  very  dark,  as  Mr.Symp- 
son  observed  to  me ;  1  therefore  suspect  the  particles  in  and  and  to  have  changed  places,  and 
have  replaced  them.  -.  Seivard, 

The  expression  is  dark,  but  the  transposition  does  not  remove  the  obscurity.  We  have 
endeavounM  to  help  the  sense  by  the  punctuation,  rwt  thinking  ourselves  warranted  to  apply 
any  more  violent  remedy.  The  construction  of  our  Author  is  often  hard,  and  his  syntax 
licentious. 

*®  You  that  these  hands  did  crop,  long  before  prime 
Of  day;  give  me  your  names,  and  next  your  hidden pow*r.]  Mr. Theobald  has  scratch'd 
out  two  monosyllables  as  hurtful  to  the  measure  and  unnecessary  to  the  sense,  and  he  imagjmes 
it  to  have  been  a  marginal  comment  to  explain  whatpnwi^  signified.  Seward. 

Mr.  Theobald  had  no  right  to  expunge  the  words,  which  we  have  restored.    Editors  are 
bound  to  give  the  genuine  text. 

**  ■  bitten  by  a  wood 

Dog^s  venom* d  tooth."]  IVood  signifies  mad. 

**  Ramun*5  branches.']  Kamson,  the  allium  silvestre,  or  wild garlick,  which  ts  helpful,  says 
the  London  Dispensatorv,  in  the  jaundice  and  palsies.  But  our  Author  chose  its  superstitious 
virtues,  as  more  proper  for  poetry.  Seward. 

»3  Kill  all  inchantments.]  The  medicinal  as  well  as  superstitious  virtues  ascribed  by  Clorin 
to  her  various  herbs  are  imitated  by  Milton  in  his  description  of  the  Hsmony  in  the  first  scene 
of  The  Two  Brothers,  and  the  Attendant  Spirit  in  Comus,  The  whole  is  too  long  to  transcribe, 
I  shall  therefore  only  quote  a  part,  which  has,  I  think,  two  very  gross  mistakes  in  the  only 
edition  I  have  by  me,  viz.  that  published  under  the  inspection  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Fenton. 

*  The  leaf  was  darkish  and  had  prickles  on  it, 

*  But  in  another  country,  as  Jie  said, 

*  Bore  a  bright  aolden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil; 

*  Unknown  and /«A:e  esteemed.* 

I  hare  often  observed  that  where  the  sense  is  injured,  the  metre  frequently  shares  its  fete,  ts  it 
has  done  in  the  third  of  these  lines.     I  read  the  whole  thus, 

'^       *  The  leaf  was  darkbh,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 

*  But  in  another  country,  as  he  said, 

^  '  Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  in  this  soil 

*  Unknown  and  light  esteem'd.* 

To  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  particle  but,  though  might  perhaps  have  stood  in  the  original; 
but  I  make  no  ooubt  of  the  not  and  like  being  corruptions.  Seward, 
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To  men  or  cattle :  These  for  frenzy  be 
A  speedy  and  a  sovereign  remedy. 
The  bitter  wormwood,  sage,  and  marip;pld ; 
Such  sympathy  with  man*s  good  *♦  they  do 

hold: 
This  lormentil,  whose  virtue  is  to  part 
All  deadly  killing  poison  from  the  heart: 
And,  here.  Narcissus'  root,  for  swellings  best: 
Yellow  Lysimacha,  to  give  sweet  rest 
To  the  faint  shepherd,  killing,  where  it  comes. 
All  busy  gnats,  and  every  fly  that  hums: 
For  leprosy,  damell  and  celandine. 
With  calamint,  whose  virtues  do  refine 
The  blood  of  man,  making  it  free  and  fair 
As  the  first  hour  it  breath  d,  or  the  best  air. 
Here,  other  two;  but  your  rebellious  use 
Is  not  for  me,  whose  goodness  is  abuse ; 
Therefore,  foul  standergrass,  from  me  and  mine 
I  banish  thee,  with  lustful  turpentine.; 
You  that  entice  the  veins  and  stir  the  heat 
To  civil  mutiny,  scaling  the  seat 
Our  reason  moves  in,  anA  deluding  it 
With  dream*  and  wanton  fancies,  till  the  fit 
Of  burning  lust  be  quenchM ;  by  appetite. 
Robbing  the  soul  of  blessedness  and  light. 
And  thou,  light  vervain  too,  thou  most  go  after. 
Provoking  easy  souls  to  mirth  and  laughter : 
No  more  shall  I  dip  thee  in  water  now. 
And  sprinkle  every  post,  and  every  bough. 
With  thy  well-pleasing  juice,  to  make  the 

grooms  [rooms. 

Swell  with  high  mirth,  as  with  joy  all  the 

JE:«/er  ThenoL 
The,  This  is  the  cabin  where  the  best  of  all 
Her  sex  that  ever  breath'd,  or  ever  shall 
Give  heat  or  happiness  to  th*  shepherd's  side. 
Doth  only  to  her  worthy  self  abide. 
Thou  blwsed  star,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  light. 
Thou  by  whose  pow'r  the  darkness  of  sad  night 
Is  banish'd  from  the  earth,  in  whose  dull  place 
Thy  chaster  beams  play  on  the  heavy  face 


Of  all  the  world,  making  the  blue  sea  smiiv 
To  see  how  cunniiu^jr  thou  dost  beguile 
Thy  brother  of  his  brightness,  giving  daj 
Again  from  Chaos;  whiter  than  that  way 
That  leads  to  Jove's  high  court,  and  cfaaater  &r 
Than  chastity  itself!  Thou  blesscxi  star 
That  nightly  shin'st!^  Thou,  all  the  coo- 

stancy 
That  in  all  women  was,  or  e*er  shall  be. 
From  whose  fair  eye-bails  flies  that  holy  £r 
That  poets  stile  the  mother  of  desire, 
Infusmg  into  ev'ry  gentle  breast 
A  soul  of  greater  pnce,  and  far  more  blest'd. 
Than  that  quick  pow*r  which  gives  a  differcDoe 
*Twixt  man  and  creatures  of  a  lower  senses 

Clo.  Shepherd,  how  cams't  thou  hither  is 
this  place? 
No  way  is  trodden;  all  the  Terdant  grass 
The  spring  shot  up,  stands  yet  unbruised  hen 
Of  any  foot;  only  the  dappled  deer. 
Far  from  the  feared  sound  of  crooked  bom. 
Dwells  in  this  fastness. 

The*  Chaster  than  the  mom, 
I  have  not  wander'd,  or  by  strooff  illnsioa 
Into  this  virtuous  place  have  made  intntskxi: 
Rut  hither  am  I  come  (believe  me,  fair) 
To  seek  you  out,  of  whose  great  good  the  i 
Is  full,  and  strongly  labours,  whue  the  son 
Breaks  against  Heav'n,  and  drives  into  a  stoond 
Th*  amazed  shepherd,  that  such  virtoe  caa 
Be  resivlent  in  lesser  than  a  man. 

Clo,  If  any  art  I  have,  or  hidden  skiU 
May  cure  thee  of  disease  or  fester'd  ill. 
Whose  grief  or  greenness  to  another's  ey© 
May  seem  unpossible  of  remedy, 
I  dare  yet  unoertake  it. 

The.  'Tis  no  pain 
I  suffer  thro'  disease,  no  beating  vein 
Conveys  infection  daug'rous  to  the  heart. 
No  part  imposthum'd,  to  be  cur'd  by  art. 
This  body  holds ;  and  yet  a  feller  grief 
Than  ever  skilful  hand  did  give  r^ef. 


x^  Wiih  man's  good,']  Mr.  Sympson  would  chuse  to  read  tMtLS  hlood.    Thus  in  Hamlet, 
the  Ghost  speaking  of  the  juice  of  Hebenon, 
<  ■        whose  effect 

*  Holds  such  an  enmity  with  Hood  of  man.' 

I  allow  therefore  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Sympson's  reading,  but  as  the  old  one  is  good  sense,  I 
don't  see  sufficient  reason  for  a  change.  Seward. 

**  Than  ehasHty  itself,  yon  blessed  star 

That  nightly  shines,]  The  polar  star,  from  its  permanency  and  coldness,  may  be  called 
the  emblem  of  Chastity,  but  not  Chastity  itself,  as  this  reading  implies.  It  might  perhaps  bare 
been,  or  yon  bless* d  ^tar;  but  it  is  a  sort  of  anticlimax,  to  mention  the  emi>lem  of  Chastity 
after  Chastity  itself.  I  have  therefore  inserted  my  first  conjecture  in  the  text,  making  him 
repeat  the  name  he  had  before  called  her  by,  with  the  addition  only  of  her  shining  every  ni^i* 
the  property  of  the  polar  star.  This  I  am  confirmed  in  by  the  two  oldest  quartos ;  the  first  of 
which  stops  as  I  do,  and  the  second  has  a  semi-colon  after  itself,  and  reads  you  for  yon ;  thoo^ 
it  makes  a  false  concord  by  reading  shines,  instead  of  shine  or -shin* st.  Seward, 

In  this  place,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  vvord  star,  the  moon  b,  we  th'mk,  the  object 
of  Thenot's  invocation.    How  else  must  we  explain, 

■  Thou  dost  beguile  • 

Thy  brother  of  his  brightness, 

or*  indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  speech  I 
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dwells  on  my  80ti1»and  may  be  heal'd  by  you,  \ 
^Jiir  beauteous  virgin!  I 

do.  Then,  shepherd,  let  me  sue  f 

"o  know  thy  grief:  That  man  yet  never  knew  J 
Ttxc  wayto  health,  that  dunt  not  shew  his 

jfTie,  Then,  fairest,  know,  I  love  you.  [sore. 

O/o.  Swain,  no  more! 
rHou  hast  abus*d  the  strictness  of  this  place, 
V.ocl  offer  d  sacrilegious  foul  disgrace 
Po  the  sweet  rest  of  these  interrcd  bones; 
i^or  fear  of  whose  ascending,  fly  at  once, 
Phou  and  thy  idle  passions,  that  the  sight 
3r  death  and  speedy  vengeance  may  not  fright 
rhy  very  soul  with  horror. 

Yke.  Let  me  not 
rThou  all  perfection)  merit  such  a  blot 
For  my  true  zealous  faith. 

do.  Dar*st  thou  abide 
r*o  see  this  holy  earth  at  once  divide 
Aod  give  her  oody  up?  for  sure  it  will, 
[f  thou  Dur8u*st  with  wanton  flames  to  fill 
X*his  hallow*d  place ;  therefore  repent  and  fi;o, 
Wbilst  I  with  pray*rs*7  appease  his  ghost  Be- 
low, 
That  else  would  tell  thee  what  it  were  to  be 
A  riYal  in  that  virtuous  love  that  he 
Hmbraces  yet. 

77ie.  Tis  not  the  white  or  red  ^ 

Inhabits  in  your  cheek  that  thus  can  wed 
My  raind  to  adoration ;  nor  your  eye. 
The*  it  be  full  and  fair,  your  forehead  high. 
And  smooth  as  Pelops'  shoulder ;  not  the  smile 
L.les  watchine  in  those  dimples  to  beguile 
The  easy  soul;  your  hands  and  fingers  long. 
With  veins  enamell'd  richly ;  nor  your  tongue. 
The'  it  spoke  sweeter  than  Arion's  harp; 
Your  hair  woven  into  manv  a  curious  warp. 
Able  in  endless  error  to  enmld 
The  wandering  soul ;  not  the  true  perfect  mould 
Of  all  your  bmly,  which  as  pure  doth  shew 
In  maiden  whiteness  as  the  Alpsien**  snow: 
All  these,  were  but  your  constancy  away, 
Would  please  me  less  than  a  black  stormy  day 
The  wretched  seaman  toiling  thro*  the  deep. 
But,  while  this  honour*d  strictness  you  dare 

keep, 
Tho'  all  the  plagues  that  e'er  begotten  were 
In  the  great  womb  of  air,  were  settled  here. 
In  opposition,  I  would,  like  the  tree. 
Shake  off  those  drops  of  weakness,  and  be  free 
Ev'n  in  the  arm  of  danger. 
Cio.  Wouldst  thou  liave 
Me  raise  asain,  fond  man,  from  silent  grave, 
ITiose  sparks  that  long  ago  were  buried  here. 
With  my  dead  friend's  cold  ashes? 

The,  Dearest  dear, 
I  dare  not  ask  it,  nor  you  must  not  grant: 
Stand  strongly  to  your  vow,  and  do  not  faint. 


Remember  how  he  lov*d  you,  and  be  still 
The  same,  opinion  speaks  you:  Let  not  will^ 
And  that  great  god  of  women,  appetite. 
Set  up  your  blood  again :  do  not  invite 
Desire  apd  fancy  from  their  long  exile. 
To  seat  them  once  more  in  a  pleasing  smile : 
Be  like  a  rock  made  firmly  up  '^inst  all 
The  pow*r  of  angry  Heav*n,  or  tne  strong  fall 
Of  Neptune's  battery;  if  you  yield,  I  die 
To  all  affection;  *tis  that  loyal^ 
You  tie  unto  this  grave  I  so  admire :      [sire* 
And  yet,  there's  something  else  1  would  de- 
If  you  would  hear  me,  but  withal  deny. 
Oh,  Pan,  what  an  uncertain  destiny 
Handover  all  my  hopes!  J  will  retire; 
For  if  I  longer  stay,  this  double  fire 
Will  lick  my  life  up. 

Clo,  Do,  and  let  time  wear  out 
What  art  and  nature  cannot  bring  about. 

The,  Farewell,  thou  soul  of  virtue,  and  be 
For  ever,  whilst  here  I  wretched  rest  [bless'd 
Thus  to  myself!  Ye^grant  me  leave  to  dwell 
In  kenning  of  this  arbour;  yon  same  dell, 
0*ertop*d  with  mourning  cypress  and  sad  yew. 
Shall  be  my  cabin,  where  1 11  early  rue. 
Before  the  sun  hath  kiss*d  this  dew  away. 
The  hard  uncertain  chance  which  Fate  doth 
U|iOn  this  head.  [lay 

Clo,  The  gods  give  ouick  release 
And  happy  cure  unto  thy  hard  disease ! 

^Exeunt, 
Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

SulL  Shep,  I  do  not  love  this  wench  that  1 
should  meet; 
For  ne'er  did  my  unconstant  eye  yet  greet 
That  beauty,  were  it  sweeter  or  more  fair 
Than  the  new  blossoms,  when  the  morning  air 
Blows  gently  on  them,  or  the  breaking  light. 
When  many  maiden  blushes  to  our  sight 
Shoot  from  its  early  face :  Were  all  these  set 
In  some  neat  form  before  me,  'twould  not  get 
The  least  love  from  me ;  some  desife  it  might. 
Or  present  burning.    All  to  me  in  sight 
Are  equal ;  be  they  fair,  or  black,  or  brown. 
Virgin,  or  careless  wanton,  I  can  crown 
My  appetite  with  any;  swear  as  oft. 
And  weep,  as  any;  melt  my  words  as  soft 
Into  a  maiden's  ears,  and  tell  how  long^ 
My  heart  has  been  her  servant,  and  how  strong 
My  passions  are ;  call  her  ynkind  and  cruel ; 
Offer  her  all  I  have  to  g^in  the  jewel 
Maidens  so  highly  prize;  then  loath,  and  fly: 
This  do  I  hold  a  blessed  destiny ! 

Enter  Amarillis. 
Amar,  Hail!   Shepherd!   P&n  bless  both 
thy  flock  and  thee. 
For  being  mindful  of  d)y  word  to  me. 


»'  Whilst  I  with  praise,  &c.l  Both  Mr.  Th^bald  and  Mr.  Sympson  make  a  query  whether 
the  true  word  be  noi  prayers.  It  appeared  to  me  a  better  worcl,  but  as  the  other  is  sense,  I 
did  not  think  to  have  changed  it,  till  1  consulted  the  first  old  quarto,  which  reads  praies,  and 
in  all  other  places  praiers,  and  not  prayers ;  from  whence  I  doubt  n<n  but  their  conjecture 
is  true.  Seward, 

**  Alpsien^  The  same  we  now  call  Alpine,  Seward. 
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SulL  Shep,  Welcome^  fair  shepherdess! 
Thy  loving  swain 
Gives  thee  the  self-same  wishes  back  again; 
Who  till  this  present  hour  ne'er  knew  that  eye 
Could  make  me  cross  mine  arms,  or  daily  die 
With  fresh  consumings :  Boldly  tell  me  then, 
How  shall  we  part  their  faithful  loves,  and 

when? 
Shall  1  belie  him  to  her?  shall  I  swear 
His  faith  is  false,  and  he  loves  ev'ry  where? 
I'll  say  he  mock'd  her  th'  other  day  to  you, 
Which  will  by  your  confirming  shew  as  true; 
For  she  is  of  so  pure  an  honesty,^* 
To  think,  because  she  will  not,  none  will  lie. 
Or  else  to  him  I'll  slander  Amoret,         [met 
And  say,  she  but  seems  chaste :  Til  swear  she 
Me  *mongst  the  shady  sycamores  last  night. 
And  loosely  offer'd  up  her  flame- and  sprite 
Into  my  bosom ;  made  a  wanton  bed 
Of  leaves  and  many  flowers,  where  she  spread 
Her  willing  body  to  be  press'd  by  me; 
There  have  I  carv'd  her  name  on  many  a  tree. 
Together  with  mine  own.  To  make  this  shew 
More  full  of  seeming,  Hobinal  you  know» 
Son  to  the  aged  shepherd  of  the  glen. 
Him  I  have  sorted  out  of  many  men. 
To  say  he  found  us  at  our  private  sport. 
And  rousM  us  *fore  our  time  by  his  resort: 
This  to  confirm,  I've  promis'ci  to  the  boy 
Many  a  pretty  knack,  and  many  a  toy ; 
As  gms  to  catch  him  bii:ds,  with  bow  and 

bolt.s^ 
To  shoot  at  nimble  squirrels  in  the  holt;'* 
A  pair  of  painted  buskins,  and  a  lamb, 
Soti  as  his  own  locks,  or  the  down  of  swan. 
This  I  have  done  to  win  you,  which  doth  give 
Me  double  pleasure :  Discord  makes  me  live. 

Amar,  Lov'd  swain,  I  thank  you  I  These 
triclts  might  prevail 
With  other  rustic  shepherds,  but  will  fail 
Ev'n  once  to  stir,  much  more  to  overthrow. 
His  fixed  love  from  judgment,  who  doth  know 
Your  nature,  my  end,  and  his  chosen's  merit; 
Therefore  eome  stronger  way  must  force  his 
spirit,  riove 

Whicn  I  have  found :  Give  second,  and  my 
Is  everlasting  thine. 

'  SuU.  Shrp    Try  me,  and  prove. 
Amar,  These  nappy  pair  of  lovers  meet 
straightway,  ♦ 

Soon  as  they  fold  tl^ir  flocks  up  with  the  day. 


In  the  thick  grove  boid'ring  upon  yon  hill. 
In  whose  hara  side  Nature  hath  car\-'d  a  wei. 
And,  but  that  matchless  spring  which  ports 

know. 
Was  ne'er  the  like  to  this :  By  it  doth  grow. 
About  the  sides,  all  herbs  which  witche  use. 
All  simples  good  for  med'cincs  or  abuse. 
All  sweets  that  crown  the  happy  nuptial  day. 
With  all  their  colours;  there  the  month  ^ 

May 
Is  ever  dwelling,  all  is  young  and  gnrn; 
There's  not  a  grass  on  which  was  ever  seen 
The  falling  autumn,  or  cold  winter's  hsnd; 
So  full  of  heat  and  virtue  ir  the  land 
About  this  fountain,  which  doth  slowly  break. 
Below  yon  mountain's  foot,  into  a  creek 
That  waters  all  the  valley,  giving  fish 
Of  many  sorts,  to  fill  the  shepherd's  dish. 
This  holy  well  (my  grandame  that  is  dead, 
Right  wise  in  charms,  hath  often  to  me  said) 
Hath  pow'r  to  change  the  form  of  any  crea- 
ture, [feature 
Being  thrice  dipp'd  o'er  the  head,  into  what 
Or  shape  'twould  please  the  letter-down  to 
crave,                                           [she  garc 
Who  must  pronounce  this  charm  too,  which 
Mc  on  her  death-bed ;  told  me  what,  and  how, 
I  should  apply  unto  the  patient's  brow. 
That  would  be  chang'd,  casting  them  ^ricc 

asleep. 
Before  I  trusted  them  into  this  deep : 
All  this  she  shew'd  me,  and  did  chai^  me 

prove 
This  secret  of  her  art,  if  crost  in  love,  [here 
I'll  this  attempt!  Now,  shepherd,  I  nave 
All  her  prescriptions,  and  I  will  not  fear 
To  be  myself  dipp'd:  Come,  my  temples  bind 
With  these  sad  nerbs,  and  when  I  sleep,  yoo 
find,  pet, 

As  you  do  speak  your  charm,  thrice  down  mc 
And  bid  the  water  raise  me  Amoret ; 
Which  being  done,  leave  me  to  my  affair. 
And  ere  the  day  shall  quite  itself  outwear, 
I  will  return  unto  mv  shepherd's  arm ; 
Dip  me  again,  and  tnen  repeat  this  charm. 
And  pluck  me  up  m3rself,  whom  freely  take. 
And  the  hot'st  fire  of  thine  affection  slake. 
SulL  Shep.  And  if  I  fit  thee  not,  then  fit 
not  me. 
I  long  the  truth  of  this  well's  pow'r  to  see! 

lExemnJ. 


**  FoT  he  is  off."]  That  Amoret's  and  not  Perigot's  purity  of  intention  and  simplicity  of 
heart  is  here  spoke  of,  is  clear  as  the  light ;  and  yet  tnis  gross  mistake,  in  this  and  the  following 
line,  has  run  through  all  the  editions,  not  excepting  the  quartos  published  in  our  Author's  life- 
time.    Offi  for  oft  is  only  an  error  of  the  press  in  the  veiy  late  editions.  Seward, 

There  was  but  one  quarto  published  in  Fletcher's  life-time;  the  second  is  dated  1629,  fov 
years  after  his  decease, 

'°  Bo//.]  t.  e.  An  arrow.  R, 

^'  HoU7\  Is  a  w^ood  or  grove: 

*  Eke  whanne  Zephyrus,  with  his  sote  breth, 
'  linspirede  bath,  in  every  holt  and  heth.' 

Prologue  to  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Talei, 

Dr.  M^rell's  edit.  1737,  p.  if^  i^- 
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Enler  Daphnh. 


jyc^h.  Here  will  I  stay,  for  this  the  covert  is 
M^here  I  appointed  Cloe.    Do  not  miss, 
I'hou  bri^nt-<^*d  virgin  1  Come,  oh,  come, 

my  rair! 
He  not  abosM  with  fear,  nor  let  cold  care 
Of  honour  stay  thee  from  thy  shepherd's  arm, 
"Wlio  would  as  hard  be  won  to  oner  harm 
"Fo  thy  chaste  thoughts,  as  whiteness  from  the 

day. 
Or  yon  great  round  to  move  another  way. 
My  language  shall  be  honest,  full  of  truth. 
My  flames  as  smooth  and  spotless  as  my  youUi ; 
I  will  Dot  entertain  that  wandring  thought, 
W^hose  easy  current  may  at  length  be  brought 
To  a  loose  vastnesa.  s, 

AlexU  [within].  Cloe! 
Daph.  'Tis  her  voice. 
And  1  must  answer.— Cloe! — Oh,  the  choice 
Of  dear  embraces,  chaste  and  holy  strains 
Our  hands  shall  give  I — I  charge  you,  all  my 
veins  [way, 

Thro*  which  the  blood  and  spirit  take  their 
Lock  up  your  disobedient  heats,  and  stay 
Those  mutinous  desires  that  else  would  grow 
To  strong  rebellion  I  Do  not  wilder  shew 
Than  blushing  modesty  may  entertain. 

Alexis  [mlkin\.  Cloe !  [again, 

Daph.  There  sounds  that  blessed  name 
And  1  will  meet  it    Let  me  not  mistake; 

(Enter  Alexis.) 

Thb  is  some  shepherd !  Sure  I  am  awake! 
What  may  this  nddle  mean?  1  will  retire. 
To  give  myself  more  knowledge* 

Alexis.  Oh,  my  fire. 
How  thou  consum*st  me?  Cloe,  answer  me! 
Alexis,  stronff  Alexis,  high  and  free. 
Calls  upon  Cloe*    See,  mine  arms  are  full 
Of  entertainment,  ready  for  to  pull      [hung. 
That  (^Iden  fruit  which  too,  too  long  hath 
Tempting  the  greedy  eye.    Thou  stay  st  too 
I  am  impatient  of  these  mad  delays !     [long; 
I  must  not  leave  unsought  those  many  ways 
That  lead  into  this  centre,  till  I'find 
Quench  for  my  burning  lust.    I  come,  un- 
kind! ^  [Exit. 
Dapk.  Can  my  imagination  work  me  so 
much  ill. 
That  I  may  credit  this  for  truth,  and  still 
Believe  mine  eyes?  or  shall  I  firmly  hold 
Her  yet  untainted,  and  these  sights  but  bold 
Illusion?  Sure,  such  fancies  oft  have  been 
Sent  to  abuse  true  love,  and  yet  are  seen» 


Daring  to  blind  the  virtuous  thought  with 
error:  [terror! 

But  be  thcnr  far  from  me,  with  their  fond 
1  am  resolvM  my  Cloe  yet  is  true. 

Cloe  [within'].  Cloe! 

Daph.  Hark!  Cloe!  Sure  this  voice  is  new. 
Whose  shrillness,  like  the  soundinz  of  a  bell. 
Tells  me  it  is  a  woman.    Cloe!  teU 
Thy  blessed  name  again. 

Cloe  [within'].  Cloe!  Here! 

Daph.  Oh,  what  a  grief  is  this  to  be  so  near. 
And  not  encounter! 

Enter  Cloe, 

Cloe.  Shepherd,  we  are  met. 
Draw  close  into  the  covert,  lest  the  wet. 
Which  falls  like  lazy  mists  upon  the  ground. 
Soke  thro*  your  startups.'* 

Daph.  Fairest,  are  you  found? 
How  have  we  wander'd,  that  the  better  part 
Of  this  good  night  is  perish'd  i  Oh,  my  heartl 
How  have  I  long*d  to  meet  you.  how  to  kiss 
Those  lilly  hancls,  how  to  receive  the  bliss 
That  charming  tongue  gives  to  the  happy  ear 
Of  him  that  drinks  your  language :  But  1  fear 
I  am  too  much  unmanner'ci,  far  too  rude. 
And  almost  grown  lascivious,  to  intrude 
These  hot  behaviours ;  where  regard  of  fame. 
Honour  and  modesty,  a  virtuous  name. 
And  such  discourse  as  one  fair  sister  may 
Without  offence  unto  the  brother  say, 
Should  rather  have  been  tendered.     But,  b^ 

lieve. 
Here  dwells  a  better  temper;  do  not  grieve 
Then,  ever  kindest,  that  my  first  salute 
Seasons  so  much  of  faucy;  I  am  ipute 
Henceforth  to  all  discourses,  but  shall  be 
Suitins  to  your  sweet  thoughts  and  modesty. 
Indeed,  1  will  not  ask  a  kiss  of  you. 
No,  not  to  wring  your  fingers,  nor  to  sue 
To  those  blessM  pair  of  fixed  stars  for  smiles; 
All  a  young  lover's  cunning,  all  his  wiles. 
And  pretty  wanton  dyings,  shall  to  me 
Be  strangers;  only  to  your  chastity 
I  am  devoted  ever. 

Cloe.  Honest  swain. 
First  let  me  thank  you,  then  return  aeain 

As  much  of  mv  love.- [Aside.]  No,  thoa 

art  too  cold. 
Unhappy  boy;  not  temperM  to  my  mould; 
Thy  blood  falls  heavy  downward  ;'*tis  not  fear 
T  offend  in  boldness,  wins ;  they  never  wear 
Deserved  favours,  that  deny  to  take 
When  they  are  offerM  freely.     Do  I  wake. 
To  see  a  man  of  his  youth,  years  and  feature. 
And  such  a  one  as  we  call  goodly  creature. 


5*  Startups.]  The  word  startups,  or,  as  it  is  there  spelt,  slartopes,  occurs  in  the  following 
lines  of  Wamer*s  Albion's  England ;  and  Dr.  Percy  explains  it  to  signify,  '  buikins  worn  by 
nistics,  laced  down  before :' 

*  He  borrowM  on  the  working  daiet 

*  His  holy  russets  oft, 

'  And  of  the  bacon  fat  to  make, 

*  iiis  ttartopes  black  and  soft.*  R. 
Vol.  I.                                                          '4D 
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[Actt. 


Thus  backward?  What  a  world  of  precious 

art 
Were  merely  lost,  to  make  him  do  his  part } 
But  I  will  shake  him  off,  that  dares  not  hold : 

Let  men  that  hope  to  be  belovM  be  bold ! 

Daphois,  I  do  desire,  since  we  are  met 
So  nappily,  our  lives  and  fortunes  set 
Upon  one  stake,  to  give  assurance  now. 
By  interchange  of  hands  and  holy  vow. 
Never  to  break  again.    Walk  you  that  way. 
Whilst  I  in  zealous  meditation  stray 
A  little  this  way :  When  we  both  have  ended 
These  rites  and  duties,  by  the  woods  be- 
friended. 


And  secrecy  of  ni^t,  retire  and  find 
An  aged  oak,  whose  hollowness  may  bbid 
Us  both  within  his  body;  thither  go; 
It  stands  within  yon  bottom. 

Daph.  Be  it  so.  [£xt<. 

Cloe.  And  I  will  meet  there  ncrcr  moit 
Thou  idle  shamefac*dfiess  1  f with  tbee» 

Alejcis  [wilhin].  Cloe  I 

Cloe,  Tis  he 
That  dare,  I  hope,  be  bolder. 

Alexis.  Cloe! 

Cloe.  Now, 
Great  Pan.  for  Syrinx*  take*  bid  fpeed  oar 
plow!  [EmL 


ACT    IIL 


Enter  Sullen  Shepherd,  with  jlmarillis  in  a 
sleep. 

Sull  Shep.'pROyi  thy  forehead  thus  1  take 
^  These  herbs,  and  charge  thee 
not  awake 
'Till  in  yonder  holy  well. 
Thrice  with  pow'rful  mazick  spell, 
Fiird  with  many  a  baleful  word, 
Thou*st  been  dippM.    Thus,  with  my  chord 
Of  blasted  hemn,  by  moon-light  twin'd, 
I  do  thy  sleepy  body  bind : 
1  turn  thy  head  into  the  East, 
And  thy  feet  into  the  West, 
Thy  left  arm  to  the  South  put  forth. 
And  thy  right  unto  the  North : 
1  take  tiiy  body  from  the  ground. 
In  this  deep  and  deadly  swound, 
And  into  this  holy  sprmg 
1  let  thee  slide  down  by  my  string. 
Take  this  maid,  thou  holy  pit. 
To  thy  bottom ;  nearer  yet ; 
In  thy  water  pure  and  sweet. 
By  thy  leave  I  dip  her  feet; 
Thus  I  let  her  lower  yet. 
That  her  ankles  may  oe  wet ; 
Yet  down  lower,  let  her  knee 
In  thy  waters  washed  be; 


There  I  stop.^J    Now  fly  away« 
Ev*ry  thing  that  loves  the  day : 
Truth,  that  hath  but  one  facc,^ 
Thus  I  charm  thee  from  this  place. 
SnakcH,  that  cast  your  coats  for  new, 
Camclions,  that  alter  hue, 
Hares  that  yearly  sexes  change, 
Proteus  alt' ring  oft  and  strange, 
Hecate,  with  sliapes  three. 
Let  this  maiden  changed  be. 
With  this  holy  water  wet. 
To  the  shape  of  Amoret. 
Cynthia,  work  thou  with  my  chann  f 
Tnus  I  draw  thee,  free  from  harm. 
Up  out  of  this  blessed  lake. 
Rise,  both  like  her,  and  awake ! 

[She  awdtti* 
Amar.  Speak,  shepherd,  am  I  Amoret  to 

sight? 
Or  hast  thou  missM  in  any  ma^ck  rite. 
For  want  of  which  any  defect  in  me. 
May  make  our  practices  discovered  be^ 

Sull.  Shep.  By  yonder  moon,  but  thai  I  here 

do  stand. 
Whose  breath  hath  thus  tnuisfbrm*d  thee, 

and  whose  hand  [wet. 

Let  thee  down  dry,  and  pluck*d  thee  op  tfaoi 
I  should  m3rself  take  thee  for  Amoret! 


33  There  stop:  Fly  awatf."]  This  unmusical  hemistich  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  km 
of  one  or  more  words,  which  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  hope  that  we  have  retrieved;  because  the 
sense,  as  well  as  measure,  is  improved  oy  our  addition.  For,  according  to  the  mangled  text 
above,  he  seems  to  dip  her  no  lower  than  her  knee,  whereas  the  charm  reouirecfhim  to  dip  her 
thrice  over  head:  And  ^e  accordingly  find  three  different  periods  in  the  following  incan* 
tation.  At  the  6rst  di^,  he  charms  away  truth  :  at  the  second,  he  calls  on  several  animals  and 
beings  remarkable  for  changes;  at  the  third,  on  Cynthia,  or  the  Moon,  the  most  frequent 
changer  of  all.  Seward. 

3*  Truth,  that  hath  hut  one  face. \  Mr.  Seward  disliking  this  verse,  reads. 

Truth,  that  beareth  but  one  face  \ 

l>ut  the  metre  is  so  frequently  inaccurate,  and  the  accent  violated,  that  any  alteration  of  the  old 
text,  merely  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  is  unwarrantable.    The  line  may  be  read  thus, 

Trith  I  thdt  hath  \  hut  6ne  \face; 
wliich  will  render  it,  though  not  very  melodious,  fuU  as  tolerable  as  many  othen  in  the  playw 
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Thou  art,  in  cloaths,  io  feature,  voice  and  hue. 
So  like,  Uiat  sense  cannot  distinguish  you. 
jimar.   Then    this   deceit  which  cannot 

crossed  be,  • 

At  once  shall  lose  her  him,  and  gain  thee  me. 
Hither  she  needs  must  come,  by  promise  made ', 
And  sure,  his  nature  never  was  so  bad. 
To  bid  a  virgin  meet  him  in  the  wood, 
W^hen  night  and  fear  arc  up,  but  understood 
Twas  his  part  to  come  first.   Being  come,  1*11 

say. 
My  constant  love  made  me  come  first  and  stay : 
Then  will  I  lead  him  further  to  the  grove; 
Hut  !(tay  you  here,  and,  if  his  own  true  love 
Shall  seek  him  here,  set  her  in  some  wrong 

path. 
Which  say,  her  lover  lately  trodden  hath ; 
I'll  not  be  far  from  hence.     If  need  there  be. 
Here  is  another  charm,  whose  pow'r  will  free 
The  dazzled  sense,  read  by  the  moon's  beanos 

clear. 
And  in  my  own  true  shape  make  me  appear. 

Enter  Perigot, 

Sull,Shep,  Stand  dose!    Here's  Perigot; 
whose  constant  heart 
Longs  to  behold  her  in  whose  shape  thou  art. 

Per.  This  is  the  place. — Fair  Amorct  I — 
The  hour 
Is  yet  scarce  come.    Here  every  sylvan  pow'r 
Delights  to  be  alK)ut  yon  sacred  well. 
Which  they  have  bless'd  with  many  a  power- 
ful spell ; 
For  never  traveller  in  dead  of  ni^ht, 
Nor  strayed  beasts  have  fallen  m,  but  when 
sight  [have  found 

Hath  tail'd  them,  then  their  right  way  they 
By  help  of  them ;  so  holy  is  the  ground. 
But  I  will  further  seek,  lest  Amoret 
Should  be  first  come,  and  so  stray  long  unmet. 
My  Amoret,  Amoret!  \_Exit. 

Amar,  Perigot  1 

Per.  My  love! 

^iwor.  I  come,  my  love !  [&i/. 

Sull.  Shep,  Now  she  hath  got 
Her  own  desires,  and  I  shall  gainer  be 
Of  my  long-look'd-for  hopes,  as  well  as  she. 
How  oright  the  moon  shines  here,  as  if  she 
To  shew  her  glory  in  this  little  grove    [strove 

(Enter  Amoret.) 

To  some  new-loved  shepherd  I  Yonder  is 
Another  Amoret.     Where  differs  this 
From  that?  But  that  she  Perigot  hath  met, 
I  should  have  ta'en  this  for  the  counterfeit. 
Herbs,  woods,  and  springs,  the  ))ow'r  that  in 

you  lies. 
If  mortal  men  could  know  your  properties! 

Amo,  Methinks  it  is  not  night;  I  have  no 
Walking  this  wood,  of  lion,  or  the  bear,  [fc*ir. 
Whose  names  at  other  times  have  made  ine 

quake. 
When  any  shepherdess  in  her  tale  spake 

i 
"  That  perjur^  Aif .]  i.  § 


Of  some  of  them,  that  underneath  a  wood 
Have  torn  true  lovers  that  together  stood. 
Methinks  there  are  no  goblins,  and  mens'  talk, 
That  in  these  woods  the  nimble  fairies  walk. 
Are  fables;  such  a  strong  heart  I  have  got. 
Because  I  come  to  meet  with  Peridot. 
MyPeriaot!  Who's  that?  my  Perigot! 
Suit.  Shep.  Fair  maid! 
Amo.  Ah  me,  thou  art  not  Perigot!    Faot : 
Sull.  Shep.  But  1  can  tell  you  news  of  Peri- 
An  hour  together  under  yonder  tree 
He  sat  with  wreathed  arms,  and  call'd  on  thee. 
And  said,  *  Why,  Amoret, stay'st  thou  so  long  ? 
Then  starting  up,  down  yonder  path  he  fiun^^ 
Lest  thou  hadst  miss'd  thy  way.    Were  it 

day-light. 
He  could  not  yet  have  borne  him  out  of  sight. 
Amo.  Thanks,  gentle  shepherd;  and  be- 

LTttew  my  stay. 
That  made  me  fearful  I  had  lost  my  way ! 
As  fast  as  my  weak  legs  (that  cannot  be 
U'eary  with  seeking  him)  will  carry  me, 
ril  seek  him  out;  and  for  thy  courtesy. 
Pray  Pan  thy  love  may  ever  mllow  thee ! 

[Exit. 
Sull.  Shep.  How  bright  she  was,  how  lovely 

did  she  shew! 
VVas  it  not  piiy  to  deceive  her  so? 
Shepluck'd  tier  garments  up,  and  tripp'd  away. 
And  wiih  a  virgin  innocence  did  pray 
For  me  that  perjur'd  her.^s     Whilst  she  was 

here, 
Methouglu  the  beams  of  light  that  did  appear 
Were  shot  from  her ;  methoughtthe  moon  gava 

none, 
But  what  it  had  from  her.    She  was  alone 
With  me ;  if  then  her  presence  did  so  move^    • 
Why  did  not  1  essay  to  win  her  love? 
She  would  not  sure  have  yielded  unto  me? 
Women  love  only  opportunity. 
And  not  the  man ;  or  if  she  had  denied. 
Alone,  i  might  have  forc'd  her  to  have  tried 
Who  had  been  stronger.  Oh,  vain  fool,  to  let 
Such  bless'd  (»ccasion  pass!  I'll  follow  yetj 
My  blood  is  up ;  1  cannot  now  forbear. 

Enter  Alexis  and  Cloe. 

I  come,  sweet  Amoret! — Soft,  who  is  here? 
A  pair  of  lovers?  He  shall  yield  her  me: 
Now  lust  is  up,  alike  all  women  be. 

AleA  is.  Where  shall  we  rest  ? — But  for  the 
love  of  me, 
Cloc,  I  know,  ere  this  would  weary  be. 

Close.  Alexis,  let  us  rest  here,  if  the  place 
Be  private,  arid  out  of  the  common  trace 
Of  ev'ry  shepherd;  for,  I  understood. 
This  night  a  number  are  about  the  wood : 
Then  let  us  chuse  some  place,  wIktc  out  of , 

sight 
Wc  freely  may  enjoy  our  stol'n  delight. 

Alexis.  Then  boldly  here,  where  wc  shall  * 
ne'er  be  found ;  [ground ; 

No  shepherd's  way  lies  here,  His  nallow*d 

That  swore  false  to  her. 
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No  maid  seekA  b«reber  strayed  oow,  or  sheep; 
Fairies  and  fawns,  and  satyn  do  it  keep : 
Then  carelesly  rest  here,  and  clip  and  kiss. 
And  let  no  fear  make  us  our  pleasures  niiss. 

Cloe,  Then  lie  by  me;  the  sooner  we  be§;in. 
The  longer  ere  the  day  descry  our  sin. 

Sull.  Shep.  Forbear  to  touch  my  lore ;  or, 
by  yon  flame,  roame. 

The  greatest  pow*r  ^*  that  shepherds  dare  to 
Here  where  thou  sit'st,  under  tliis  holy  tree. 
Her  to  dishonour,  thou  shalt  buried  bie! 

Alexis.  If  Pan  himself  should  come  out  of 
the  lawns. 
With  all  his  troops  of  satyrs  and  of  fawns. 
And  bid  me  leave,  I  swear  by  her  two  eycs^ 
(A  greater  oath  than  thine)  I  would  not  rise ! 

iSutL  Shep.  Then  from  the  cold  earth  never 
thou  shalt  move. 
But  lose  at  one  stroke  both  thy  life  and  love. 

Cloe.  Hold,  gentle  shepherd! 

Sull.  Shep.  Fairest  Shepherdess, 
Come  yon  with  me;  I  do  not  love  you  less 
Than  that  fond  man,  that  would  have  kept 
From  me  of  more  desert.  [you  there 

Alexis.  Oh,  yet  forbear 
To  take  her  from  me  I  Give  me  leave  to  die 
By  her! 

The  Satyr, enters \  the  Sullen  Shepherd  runs 
one  way,  and  Cloe  another. 

Sat.  Now,  whilst  the  moon  doth  rule  the  sky, 
And  the  stars,  whose  feeble  light 
Give  a  pale  shadow  to  the  night. 
Are  up,  great  Pan  commanded  me 
To  walk  this  grove  about,  whilst  he. 
In  a  comer  of  the  wood. 
Where  never  mortal  foot  hath  stood. 
Keeps  dancing,  music,  and  a  feast. 
To  entertain  a  lovely  guest: 
Where  he  gives  her  many  a  rose. 
Sweeter  than  the  breath  that  blows 
The  leaves ;  grapes,  berries  of  the  best ; 
I  never  saw  so  great  a  feast. 
But,  to  my  charge :  Here  must  I  stay. 
To  see  what  mortals  lose  their  way. 


And  by  a  fiilse  fire  seeming  bri^Jit, 

Train  them  in  and  leave  them  ng^. 

Then  must  I,  watch  if  any  be 

Forcing  of  a  chastity ; 

If  i-^M  it,  then  in  haste 

Give  my  wreathed  horn  a  blast. 

And  the  ^iries  all  will  ron. 

Wildly  dancing  by  the  moon. 

And  will  pinch  him  to  the  bone. 

Till  his  lustful  thoughts  be  gone/ 
Alexis.  Oh  death! 

Sat.  Back  again  about  this  ground; 

Sure  I  hear  a  mortal  sound. 

I  bind  thee  by  this  pow*rful  spdl. 

By  the  waters  of  this  well. 

By  the  glimm'ring  moon-beams  bright. 

Speak  again,  ^ou  mortal  wig^t! 
Alexis.  Oh ! 

Sat.  Here  the  foolish  morul  lies, 

Sleepi  ng  on  the  ground.    A  rise ! 

The  poor  wight  is  almost  dead ; 

On  the  ground  his  wounds  have  bled. 

And  his  cloaths  foulM  with  his  blood  I 

To  my  goddess  in  the  good 

Will  I  lead  him,  whose  hands  pure 

Will  help  this  mortal  wight  to  cure. 

lExit,  with  Alms, 

Enter  Cloe  again. 

Cloe.  Since  I  beheld  yon  shaggy  man,  xmj 

breast  [a  beast 

Doth  pant;  each  bui^h,  methinks,  should  hide 

Yet  my  desire  keeps  still  above  my  fear : 

■  I  would  fain  meet  some  shepherd,  knew  I 

where; 
For  from  one  cause  of  fear  I  am  most  free. 
It  is  impossible  to  ravish  me, 
I  am  so, willing.     Here  upon  this  grtmnd 
I  left  mv  love,  all  bk)ody  with  his  wound ; 
Yet, 37  'till  that  fearful  shape  made  me  b» 

gone, 
Tlio*  he  were  hurt,  I  fumish*d  was  of  one; 
But  now  both  lost.     Alexis,  speak  or  inove. 
If  thou  hast  any  life ;  thou*rt  yet  my  love  I 
He*s  dead,  or  else  is  with  hn  little  mu^l 
Crept  from  the  bank  for  fear  of  that  ill  spritt. 


36. 


-  or  by  yonjiame. 


The  greatest  pow*r,  xc]  Mr.  Seward,  after  declaring  his  doubts  of  the  Moon  beiiig  meant 
by  the  greatest  pow'r,  says,  <  But  perhaps,  the  Poet  might  mean  by  yonjiame,  the  &me  oa 

*  JPan*s  altar,  spoke  of  in  the  last  act. 

' hy  all  the  rites 

'  Due  to  our  god,  and  hy  those  virgin  lights 
*  That  burn  before  his  altar 

*  But  if  thb  be  the  Poet's  intention,  it  is  very  obscure,  unless  he  supposed  his  shepherd  so  far  to, 

*  follow  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  to  have  an  altar  always  upon  the  stage  they 

*  acted  on.*    He  then  alters  the  to  atid,  supposing  the  poet  to  have  meant,  *  the  Moon  and 

*  Pan,  the  two  common  powers  which  the  shepherds  in  all  other  scenes  swear  by/    For  our 
parts,  we  think  the  Moon  singly  is  meant,  wnich  seems  conflrmed  by  the  Satyr, 

Now,  whilst  the  Moon  doth  rule  the  sky.    ' 

'^  Yet,  till  that  fearful  shape.']  The  Editors  of  1750,  we  know  not  why,  read  still  for  rt/7;  a 
variatba  which  seems  to  hare  been  designed,  being  mentioned  in  neither  Appendix  nor  Errata. 
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ben  where  art  thou  that  ttnick*8t  my  love? 

Oh,  8UyI 
ring  me  thyself  in  change,  and  then  1*11  say 
hou  hast  M>me  justice :  I  will  make  thee  trim 
Tlth  flowers  and  garlands  that  were  meant 

lor  him ;  ^  [fast 

11  clip  thee  round  with  both  mine  arms,  as 
.s  I  did  mean  he  should  have  been  embrac*d. 
ut,  thoa  art  fled  1  What  hope  is  left  for  me? 
11  run  to  Dapbnis  in  the  hollow  tree, 
Plio  I  did  mean  to  mock,  tho'  hope  be  small, 
o  make  him  bold  9  rather  than  none  at  all, 
U  try  hit  heart  5'*  and  my  behaviour  too, 
^bapa,  may  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  do. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd, 

SulL  Shep.  This  was  the  place.   Twas  but 

my  feeble  sight, 
4ix*d  with  the  horror  of  my  deed,  and  night, 
rhat  shapM  these  fears,  and  made  me  run 

away, 
Ind  lose  my  beauteous  hardly-gotten  prey. 
ipeak,  gentle  shepherdess!  I  am  alone, 
ind  teller  love  lor  love.    But  she  is  gone 


From  me,  that,  haring  itniek  her  lorer  dead^ 
For  silly  fear  left  her  Sone,  and  fled. 
And  see,  the  wounded  body  is  remov'd 
By  her  of  whom  it  was  so  well  belov'd. 

(Enter  Perigot,  and  AmarilHt  in  the  ehape 
qf  Amoret4 

But  all  these  fancies  must  be  quite  fonnit: 
I  must  lie  close.    Here  comes  young  Fengo^ 
With  subtle  Amarillis  In  the  shape 
Of  Amoret.     Pray  love,  he  may  not  'scape! 

Amar,   Beloveci  Perigot,  shew  me  soma 
place,  ^  fchacc 

Where  I  may  rest  my  limbs,  weak  with  the 
Of  thee,  an  nour  before  thou  cam*st  at  least 

Pm.  Beshrew  my  tardy  steps!  Here  shall 
thou  rest 
Upon  this  holy  bank : ''  No  deadly  snake 
Upon  this  turf  herself  in  folds  dotn  make; 
Here  is  no  poison  for  the  toad  to  feed; 
Here  boldly  spread  thy  hands,  no  venom*d 

weed 
Dares  blister  them ;  no  slimy  snail  dare  creep 
Over  thy  face  when  thou  art  fast  asleep; 
Here  never  durst  the  babbling  cuckow  sit;^ 

3'  ril  try  him ;  his  hearty  and  my  behaviour  too 

Perhaps  may  teach  him  what  he  ougjht  to  do."]  Tliough  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
iopies,  we  do  not  doubt  its  being  corrupt.  The  foresoing  lines,  as  well  as  the  measure^  teeoi 
o  countenance  the  alteration  we  have  made.    Take  the  text  altogether;  ' 

ril  run  to  Daphnis  in  the  hollow  tree. 
Who  I  did  mean  to  mock,  tho*  hope  he  small 
To  make  him  bold ;  rather  than  none  at  all, 
ni  try  his  heart;  and  my  behaviour  too. 
Perhaps,  may  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  do,  . 

Hence  it  appears,  that  she  doubted  of  his  heart  and  boldness,  and  relied  chiefly  on  her  own 
behaviour  to  inspire  him  with  confidence.  This  interpretation,  which  gives  the  ODviooB  mean- 
ing of  the  passage,  naturally  leads  to  the  reading  which  we  have  adopted,  believing  it  to  be 
^nuine. 

S'  Upon  this  holy  bank.']  I  have  before  observed  that  this  nassage  eqoals  die  most  dcKrip- 
tive  beaoties  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil;  though  the  ideas  are  all  negative,  they  strike  the  ima* 
nnation  as  pleasingly,  and  perhaps  more  stroncly,  than  positive  ones.  Shakespeare  often 
delights  in  such  negative  descriptions.  Thus,  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,  act  li  the  Mrj 
Bong, 

'  You  spotted  snakes  with  double  tongue, 

*  Thorny  heugehogs,  be  not  seen ; 
'  Newts  and  blind*wonns  do  no  wrong, 

'  Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen.* 

This  song  is  again  imitated  by  Fletcher,  in  the  song  of  the  River-God  in  the  next  scene;  but 
in  the  lines  referred  to  above,  he  had  more  immediately  in  his  eye  the  descripdon  of  a  bank  by 
Sbadcespeare,  in  the  same  play  and  act. 

*  I  know  a  bank,  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

*  Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows; 

*  O'er-canopy'd  with  luscious  woodbine, 

*  With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine  : 

*  And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enameVd  skin, 

*  Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in.'  Seward. 

^  Here  never  durst  the  babbling  cuckow  spit.]  To  spit  is  not,  as  we  believe,  a  property  of 
the  cuckow ;  we  have  therefore  altered  spit  to  stt;  i.  e.  *  Your  sleep  shall  not  be  disturbed  with 
ker  idle  noiK.*    A  beautiful  passagje  in  the  last  act  aeems,  to  confirm  this  reading. 

Thp 
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No  slough  of  falling  star  did  ever  hit 
Upon  this  bank ;  let  this  thy  cabin  be. 
This  other,  set  with  violets,  for  me. 

Amar,  Thou  dost  not  love  me,  Perigot 

Peri.  Fair  maid. 
You  only  love  to  hear  it  often  said ; 
You  do  not  doubt. 

Amar.  Believe  me,  but  1  do. 

Peri.  What,  shall  we  now  begin  again  to 
wooe? 
'Tis  the  best  wajr  to  make  your  lover  last. 
To  play  with  him,  when  you  have  caught 
him  fast. 

Amar,  By  Pan  I  swear,  I  loved  Perigot, 
And,  by  yon  moon,  1  think  thou  lov*st  me 
not. 

Peri,  By  Pan  I  swear  (and,  if  I  falsely 
swear. 
Let  him  not  suard  my  flocks ;  let  foxes  tear 
My  earliest  lambs,  and  wolves,  whilst  I  do 

sleep. 
Fall  on  the  rest;  a  rot  among  my  sheep!) 
I  love  thee  better  than  the  careful  ewe 
The  new-yean'd  lamb  that  is  of  her  own  hue ; 
I  dote  upon  thee  more  than  the  young  lamb 
Doth  on  the  bag  that  feeds  him  from  his  dam. 
Were  there  a  sort  of  wolves  got  in  my  fold. 
And  one  ran  after  thee,  both  young  and  old 
Should  be  devour'd,  and  it  should  be  my  strife 
To  save  thee,  whom  I  love  above  my  life. 

Amar.  How  shall  1  trust  thee,  when  1  see 
thee  chuse 
Another  bed,  and  dost  my  side  refuse? 

Peri,  'Twas  only  that  the  chaste  thoughts 
might  be  shewn 
•Twixt  thee  and  me,  although  we  were  alone. 

Amar.  Come,  Perigot  will  shew  his  pow'r, 
that  he 
Can  make  his  Am' ret,  tho'  she  weary  be. 
Rise  nimbly  from  her  couch,  and  come  to 

his. 
Here,  take  thy  Amoret;  embrace,  and  kiss! 

Peri,  What  means  my  love! 

Amar.  To  do  as  lovers  should. 
That  are  to  be  enjoy'd,  not  to  be  woo'd. 
There's  ne*er  a  shepherdess  in  all  the  plain 


Can  kiss  thee  with  more  art;  there's 

fain 
More  wanton  tricks 

Peri^  Forbear,  dear  soul,  to  try 
Whether  my  heart  be  pure ;  I'll  rather  die 
Than  nourish  one  thought  to  dishonour  tbee. 
Amar.  Still  think'st  thou  such  a  thing  m 
chastity 
Is  amongst  women  >  Perigot,  there's  none 
That  with  her  love  is  in  a  wood  alone. 
And  would  come  home  a  maid:    Be  not 

abus'd 
With  thy  fond  first  belief;  let  time  be  usU— 
Why  dost  thou  rise? 

Peri,  My  true  heart  thou  hast  slain  I 
Amar.  Faith,  Perigot,  Til  pluck  thee  down 
a^ain.  [I>reaac 

Pen.  Let  go,  thou  serpent,  that  into  ror 
Hast  with  thy  cunning  div  d!  Art  not  in  jest! 
Amar,  Sweet  love,  lie  down! 
Peri.  Since  this  I  live  to  see,  [me! 

Some  bitter  North  wind  blast  my  flock>  and 
Amar.  You  swore  you  lov*d,  yet  will  n« 
do  my  will.  [thee  stiH 

Pen,  Oh,  be  as  thou  wert  once,  1*11  low 
Amar.  I  am  as  still  I  was,  and  all  my  kind : 
Tho'  other  shows  we  have,  poor  men  to  blini 
Peri.  Tlien  here  I  end  all  love;  and,  lac 
my  vain 
Belief  should  e\'er  draw  me  in  a^ain. 
Before  thy  face,  that  hast  my  youth  mided, 
I  end  my  life!  My  blood  be  on  thy  head! 
Amar.  Oh,  hold  thy  hands,  tnv  Amorrt 
doth  cry.  {[shall  die. 

Peri.  Thou  counsell'st  well ;  first,  Amorft 
That  is  the  cause  of  my  eternal  smart ! 

[He  runs  ^fter  her. 
Amar.  Oh,  hold!  KEnt. 

Peri,  This  steel  shall  pierce  thy   iustfol 
heart!  [JEai/. 

[The  Sullen  Shepherd  sUpi 
out,  and  unckarms  her. 
Sull.  Shep,  Up  and  down,  every  whei^ 
I  strew  these  herbs,  to  pur^e  the  air: 
Let  your  odour  drive  hence 
All  mists  that  dazzle  sense.** 


The  nishtingale,  among  the  thick-lcav'd  spring 
That  sits  alone  in  sorrow,  and  doth  sing 
Whole  nights  away  in  mourning ;  or  the  owl^ 
Or  our  great  enemy,  that  still  doth  howl 
Against  the  moon*s  cold  beams. 


♦■  Lit  your  odor  driue  hence 
All  mistes  tJiat  dazell  sence. 


Let  her  fly  e,  let  her  scape, 

due  agatne  her  owne  shape.']  For  the  first  of  these  lines,  Mr.  Seward  readi^ 

Let  your  odour  drive  from  hence*, 

but  not  finding  a  suitable  measure  in  the  second,  entertains  us  with  some  remarks  on  wutla 
being  read  and  spoken  as  two  syllables.     In  the  third  line,  he  interpolates  and; 

Let  her  fly,  and  let  her  scape; 

but  the  fourth  ill-oaturedly  refusing  to  countenance  such  measure,  he  again  amuses  us  witk 

tuppodoi 
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Herbs  and  8prin(;9,  whose  hidden  might 
A. Iters  shapes,  and  mocks  the  sight. 
Thus  1  charge  ye  to  undo 
All  before  I  brought  ye  to! 
JLct  her  fly,  let  her  scape ; 
Oive  again  her  own  shape! 

Enter  Amarillis,  in  her  own  shape, 
Perigot  following. 

Amar.  Forbear,  thou  gentle  swain!  thou 
dost  mistake^ 
She  whom  thou  follow* dst  fled  into  the  brake. 
And  as  I  crossed  thy  way  I  met  thy  wrath; 
The  only  fear  of  which  near  slain  me  hath .♦* 
Peri.  Pardon,  fair  shepherdess!  my  rage, 
and  night. 
Were  both  upon  me,  and  beguird  my  sight; 
Hvit»  far  be  it  from  me  to  spill  the  blood 
Of  harmless  maids  that  wander  in  the  wood. 

[Exit  Amar, 

Enter  Anwret,  ' 

Amo.  Many  a  weary  step,  in  yonder  path. 
Poor  hopeless  Amorct  twice  trodden  hath. 
To  seek  her  Peri«)t,  yet  cannot  hear 
His  voice.    My  rerigot!  She  loves  thee  dear 
That  calls. 

Peri.  See  yonder  where  she  is!  how  fair 
She  shews,  and  yet  her  breath  infects  the  air. 

Amo.  My  Perigot! 

Peri.  Here. 

Amo.  Happy! 

Peri.  Hapless!  first 
It  lights  on  thee:  the  next  blow  is  the  worst. 

[Strikes  her, 

Amo.  Stay,  Perigot!  my  love!  thou  art  un- 
just 

Peri.  Death  is  the  best  reward  that's  due 
to  lust.  [Exit  Peri, 

SuH.  Shep.  Now  shall  their  love  be  cross'd; 
for,  being  struck, 
I'll  throw  her  in  the  fount,  lest  being  took 
By  some  night  traveller,  whose  honest  care 


May  help  to  cure  her^    She|^erdes8,  prepart 
Youself  to  die ! 

Amo.  No  mercy  I  do  crave ; 
Thou  canst  not  give  a  worse  blow  than  I 
have.  [too, 

Tel!  him  that  gave  me  this,  who  lov'd  him 
He  struck  my  soul,  and  not  my  body,  thro'. 
Tell  him,  when  I  am  dead,  my  soul  shall  bs 
At  peace,  if  he  but  think  he  iniur'd  me. 
Sull,  Shep.    In  this  fount  be  thy  grave. 
Thou  wert  not  meant 
Sure  for  a  woman,  thou'rt  so  innocent. 

[Flings  her  into  the  well. 
She  cannot  'scape,  for,  underneath  t^e  ground. 
In  a  long  hollow  the  clear  spring  is  bound, 
'Till  on  yon  side,  where  the  mom's  sun  doth 

look. 
The  struggling  water  breaks  out  in  a  brook. 

[Exit. 

The  God  of  the  River  riseth  with  Amorei 
in  his  arms. 

God.  What  pow'rful  charms  my  streams 
do  bring 
Back  again  unto  their  spring. 
With  such  force,  that  1  their  God, 
Three  times  striking  with  my  rod. 
Could  not  keep  them  in  their  ranks ^ 
My  fishes  shoot  into  the  banks; 
There's  not  one  that  stays  and  £ccd\ 
All  have  hid  them  in  the  weeds. 
Herd's  a  mortal  almost  dead, 
Fall'n  into  my  river-head, 
Hallow'd  so  with  many  a  spell. 
That  'till  now  none  ever  fell. 
Tis  a  female  young  and  clear. 
Cast  in  by  some  ravisher. 
See  upon  her  breast  a  wound. 
On  which  there  is  no  plaister  bound. 
Yet  she's  warm,  her  pulses  b^t, 
'Tis  a  sisn  of  life  and  heat. 
If  thou  oe'st  a  virgin  pure, 
I  can  give  a  present  cure : 
Take  a  drop  into  thy  wound,** 
From  my  watry  locks,  more  round 


Yet  this  does  not  seem  satufac- 


♦»  th 
says  near 


supposing  own  should  be  considered  as  two  syllables,  ownE, 
tory  even  to  himself,  and  therefore  he  chuscs  to  have  it. 

Give  again  her  former  shape. 

Surely  these  freedoms  must  be  looked  upon  with  great  jealousy;  but  with  much  more  must  we 
behold  similar  liberties  taken,  and  not  even  remarked  in  the  notes ;  of  which  the  instances 
may  be  pronounced  to  be  almost  innumerable. 

he  only  fear  of  which  necre  slain  me  hath^  Thus  the  quartos ;  the  abused  folio  of  \Qjl% 
r;  the  octavo  of  I7II,  neVr;  which  the  Editors  of  XlbO  follow! 
^  Take  a  drop  into  thy  wound 
From  my  walry  locks  more  round 

Than  ortenl  pearl.']  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  piece  of  machinery,  whe- 
ther it  be  considered  as  an  allegory,  viz.  That  the  coldness  of  the  water  stopt  the  bleeding  of 
the  wound ;  or  be  looked  on  as  the  mere  produce  oi  fancy  in  a  species  of  poetry  which  admits 
the  introduction  of  Fauns,  River-Gods,  and  all  the  rural  deities.  In  either  of  these  lights 
how  striking  and  pituresque  arc  the  images?  What  delicacy  of  stile,  and  harmony  of  numbers? 
what  pastoral  punty  and  propriety  in  the  sentiments?  Milton  copied  it  in  the  scene  of  Sabrina, 
at  the  latter  enid  of  Comus,  and  perhaps  more  closely  than  Vir^l  ever  did  any  one  passage  of 

Homer 
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Than  orient  pearl,  and  &r  more  pure 

Than  unchaBte  flesh  may  endure. 
See,  she  paQts,  and  from  her  flesh 
The  warm  blood  gosheth  out  afresh. 
She  18  an  unpoUuted  maid  $ 
I  must  have  thb  bleeding  staid. 
From  my  banks  I  pluck  this  flow'r 
With  holy  hand,  whose  virtuous  pow'r 
Is  nt  once  to  heal  and  draw. 
The  blood  returns.    I  never  saw 
A  fairer  mortal.     Now  doth  break 
Her  deadly  slumber:  Virgin,  speak. 
Amo,  Wno  hath  restored  my  sense,  giv*n 

me  new  breath,  *  [death? 

And  brouffht  me  back  out  of  the  arms  of 

God.  I  have  heal*d  thy  wounds. 


Amo,  Ahmel 

God.  Fear  not  him  that  soooour'd  thee: 
I  am  this  fountain's  God !  ^  Below 
My  waters  to  a  river  grow. 
And  'wixt  two  banks  with  osiers  aet^ 
•That  only  prosper  in  the  wet. 
Thro*  the  meadows  do  th^  g|ide» 
Wheeling  still  on  ev*ry  side. 
Sometimes  winding  round  about. 
To  find  the  even*st  channel  out. 
And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me. 
Leaving  mortal  company. 
In  the  cool  stream  snalt  thou  lie. 
Free  from  harm  as  well  as  I : 
I  will  give  thee  for  thy  food 
No  fish  that  useth  in  the  mud ; 


Homer  in  his  £neid,  or  of  Theocritus  in  his  Eclogues.  This  heaUng  of  the  wound  he 
imitates  in  his  dissolution  of  Comus's  spell. 

'  Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 

'  Drops,  tnat  from  my  fountain  pure 

'  I  have  kept  of  precious  cure : 

*  Thrice  upon  thy  fin^r  s  tip, 

*  Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip. 

*  Ne^a  this  marble  venom*a  seat 

'  Smear*d  with  sums  of  glutinous  heat, 
'  I  touch  with  chaste  hands  moist  and  cold. 
'  Now  the  spell  hath  lost  iu  hold.* 

Tlie  two  last  of  these  lines  are  a  more  immediate  imitation  of  what  Clorin  afterwards  says  ii 
healing  Amoret*s  second  wound. 

}fUk  spotless  hand  on  spotless  breast 

I  put  these  herbs,  to  give  thee  rest.  Seward. 

^  I  am  this  fountain's  God,  &c.]  This  beautiful  description  of  a  brook  Milton  makes  S>- 
Wina  imitate  in  the  description  of  herself. 

*  By  the  rushy- fringed  bank, 

'  Where  pows  the  willow,  and  the  osier  dank, 

'  My  slidinj^  chariot  stays, 
'  Thick  set  with  agat  and  the  azum  sheen 
'  Of  turkois  blue,  and  emerauld  green, 

*  That  in  the  channel  strays.* 

I  believe  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  Milton's  images  here  have  more  of  pomp,  but  not 
so  much  of  natural  beauty  as  those  of  Fletcher.  Sir  John  Davies,  a  contemporary  of  oar  Ao- 
thors,  in  his  excellent  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  has  a  beautiful  simile  horn  a  biook 
thus  wandring  in  Meanders. 

'  And  as  the  moisture,  which  the  thirsty  earth 

*  Sucks  from  the  sea,  to  fill  her  empty  veins, 

•  From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth, 

'And  runs  a  nymph  along  the  grassy  plains. 

'  Long  doth  she  stay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  land, 

'  From  whose  sok  side  she  first  did  issue  make^ 
'  She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  every  hand, 

*  Her  flow'r}'  banks  unwilling  to  forsake. 

•  Yet  Nature  so  her  streams  doth  lead  and  carry, 

'  As  that  her  course  doth  make  no  final  sUy, 

•  Till  she  herself  unto  the  ocean  niarry, 

*  Within  whose  watry  bosom  first  she  lay.* 

They  who  would  see  the  fine  application  of  thu  simile,  may  please  to  consult  the  DOem,  asA 
tf  they  read  from  the  beginning  till  they  find  it,  their  time  will  not  be  ill  spent.     Sewi^ 
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Bat  trdut  and  pike,  that  love  to  swim 
Where  the  gravel  from  the  brim 
Thro*  the  pure  streams  may  beseea: 
Orient  pearl  fit  for  a  queen. 
Will  I  zive,  thy  love  to  win. 
And  a  shell  to  keep  them  in: 
Koi  a  fish  in  all  my  brook 
That  shall  disobey  thy  look. 
But,  when  thou  wilt,  come  slidinj;  by. 
And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a  fiy. 
And  to  make  thee  understand 
How  I  can  my  waves  command. 
They  shall  bubble  whilst  1  sing. 
Sweeter  than  the  silver  string. 

THE  SONG. 

Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  river  sweet; 
Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad. 
Will  bite  thy  foot,  when  thou  hast  trod; 
Nor  let  the  water  rising  high. 
As  thou  wad'st  in,  make  thee  cry 


And  sob;  but  ever  live  with  mc. 
And  not  a  wave  shall  trouble  thee  I 


Amo.  Immortal  powV,  that  rul'stthis  holj 
f^nod, 
I  know  myself  unworthy  to  be  woo'd 
By  thee,  a  God  I  For  ere  this,  but  for  thee, 
I  should  have  shewn  my  weak  mortal iiy. 
Besides,  by  holy  oath  betwixt  us  twain» 
I  MU  betroth'd  unto  a  shepherd  swain, 
Whose  comely  face,  I  know  the  gods  above 
May  make  me  leave  to  see,  but  not  to  love. 
Ged,  May  he  prove  to  thee  as  true! 
Fairest  virgin,  now  adieu! 
I  must  make  my  waters  fly. 
Lest  they  leave  their  channels  dry,** 
And  beasts  that  come  unto  the  spring 
Miss  their  morning's  watering. 
Which  I  would  not;  for  of  kte 
All  the  neighbour  people  sate 
On  my  banks,  and  from  the  fold 
Two  white  lambs  of  three  weeks  old 


^  I  must  make  my  waters  fly. 

Lest  they  leave  their  channels  dry,  &c.]  The  bounties  of  the  river  and  the  gratitude  ©f 
4te  Shepherds  are  closely  imitated  by  Niihon  in  his  description  of  Sabrina. 


^  still  she, retains 


*  Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eve 

'  Visits  the  herds  along  the  twilight  meadows, 

*  Helping  all  urchin  blast,  and  ill-luck  signs 

*  That  the  shrewd  medling  elfe  delights  to  make, 

*  Which  she  with  precious  viol'd  liquors  heals. 

*  For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  testivals 

*  Carrol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustick  lays, 

*  And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream,  » 

*  Of  pancies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffadils.* 

I  believe  die  reader  will  here  again  think  that  Milton  has  more  pomp  and  sublimity,  but  that 
the  extreme  prettiness,  delicacy  and  ease  of  Fletcher  is  more  consonant  to  the  pastoral,  and 
conae(|uentl}r  more  pleasing.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  Milton*s  imitation  of  AiQorefs  ao-^ 
awer,  in  which  Fletcher  has  no  other  advantage  but  that  of  writing  first. 

'    *  Virgin  daughter  of  Ix>crine, 
'  Sprune  of  old  Anchises*  line, 

*  May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 

*  Their  full  tribute  never  miss, 

*  From  a  thousand  petty  rills 

*  That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills: 

*  Summer  drought,  or  singed  air, 

*  Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair, 

*  Nor  wet  October's  torrent  flood 

'  Thy  molten  crystal  fill  with  mud; 

*  May  thy  billows  roll  ashore 
'The  beryl,  and  the  golden  ore; 
'  May  thy  lofty  h'»ad  be  crown'd 

*  With  many  a  tow'r  and  terras  round, 

*  And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 

'  With  groves  of  myrrh,  and  cinnamon.' 

The  copstmction  of  the  two  last  of  Milton's  lines  is  a  little  difHcult,  to  crown  her  head  with 
towers  is  true  imagery;  but  to  crown  her  head  upon  her  banks,  will  scarcely  be  allowed  to  be 
10.     I  would  therefore  put  a  colon  instead  of  a  comma  at  the  last  line  but  two,  and  then  read^ 


Vol.  L 


*  And  here  iand  there  thy  banks  u|X)n 
'  Be  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinammoo.* 
9£ 


Seward, 
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Offer'd  to  my  deity: 
For  which  ihis  year  they  shall  be  free 
From  raging  floods,  that  as  they  pass 
Leave  their  gravel  in  the  grass; 
Nor  shall  their  meads  be  overflown. 
When  their  grass  is  newly  mown. 

Amo,  For  thy  kindness  to  me  shewn. 
Never  from  thy  banks  be  blown 
Any  tree,  with  windy  force. 
Cross  thy  streams,  to  stop  thy  course; 
May  no  beast  that  comes  to  drink. 
With  his  horns  cast  down  thy  brink; 


May  none  that  for  tliy  fish  do  look. 
Cut  thy  banks  to  damm  thy  brook ; 
Bare-foot  may  no  neighbour  wade 
In  thy  cool  streams,  wife  or  maid. 
When  the  spawn  on  stones  do  lie. 
To  wash  their  hemp,  and  spoil  the  fry! 

Co(^.  Tlianks,  virgin!  Imustdownaig^isu 
Thy  wound  will  put  thee  to  no  pain : 
Wonder  not  so  soon  'tb  gone  5 
A  holy  hand  was  laid  upon.  fJSnf. 

Amo.  And  1,  unhappy  bom  to  be. 
Must  follow  him  that  ftiea  from  me! 


ACT   IV. 


£nier  Perigoi. 

Peri,  QHE  is  untrue,  unconstant,  and  un- 

•^        kind; 
She's  gone,  she's  gone!    Blow  high,  thSu 

North-west  wmd,  • 
And  raise  the  sea  to  mountains;  let  the  trees 
That  dare.oppose  thy  raging  fury,  leese 
Their  firm  foundation ;  creep  into  the  earth, 
And  shake  the  world,  as  at  the  monstrous 

birth  [stand. 

Of  some  new  prodigy;   whilst  I  constant 
Holding  this  trusty  boar>spear  in  my  hand. 
And  falling  thus  upon  it ! 

Enter  Amarillis  running. 

,Amar.  Stay  thy  dead-doing  hand!  thou  art 
too  hot 
Against  thyself.    Believe  me,  comely  swain. 
If  tliat  thou  diest,  not  all  the  show*rs  of  rain 
The  heavy  clouds  send  down  can  wash  away 
That  foul  unmanly  guilt  the  world  will  lay 
Upon  thee.    Yet  thy  love  untainted  stands : 
Believe  me,  she  is  constant;  not  the  sands 
Can  be  so  hardly  number'd  as  she  won. 
1  do  not  trifle,  shepherd ;  by  the  moc. , 
And  all  those  lesser  light  our  eyes  do  view. 
All  that  I  told  thee,  Perigot,  is  true! 
Then,  be  a  free  man ;  put  away  despair 
And  will  to  die ;  smooth  gently  up  that  fair 
Dejected  forehead ;  be  as  when  thine  eyes 
Took  the  first  heat. 

Peri,  Alas,  he  double  di^s  f  well 

That  ^would  believe,  but  cannot!  TTb  not 
You  keep  me  thus  from  dying,  here  to  dwell 


But,  ofa. 


With  many  worse  companions. 

death! 

I  am  not  yet  enamoured  of  thb  breath 
So  much,  but  I  dare  leave  it;  'tis  not  psia 
In  forcing  of  a  wound,  nor  after-gain 
Of  many  days,  can  hold  me  from  my  will: 
'Tis  not  myself,  but  Amoret,  bids  kill. 

Amar.  Stay  but  a  little,  little ;  butODcboor^ 
And  if  I  do  not  shew  thee,  thro*  the  pow'r 
Of  herbs  and  words  I  have,  as  dark  as  nidtCy 
Myself  lum'd  to  thy  Amoret,  in  sight. 
Her  very  figure,  and  the  robe  she  wears. 
With  tawny  buskins,  and  the  hook  she  bean 
Of  thine  own  carving,  where  your  names  are 

Wrought  underneath  with  many  a  c«inoai 
The  primrose  chaplet,  taudry-lace,^  and  ris^ 
Thou  p;av'st  her  for  her  singing,  with  cadb 

thing 
Else  tliat  she  wears  about  her,  let  me  fed 
The  first  fell  stroke  of  that  revenging  steel  I 

Peri.  I  am  contented,  if  there  be  a  hope, 
To  give  it  entertainment,  for  the  scope 
Of  one  poor  hour.    Go;  you  shall  find  me 

next 
Under  yon  shady  beech,  ev'n  thus  perpfes'd, 
And  thus  believing. 

Amar.  Bind,  before  I  go. 
Thy  soul  by  Pan  unto  me,  not  to  do 
Harm  or  outrageous  wrong  upon  thy  lifc^ 
Till  my  return. 

Peri.  By  Pan,  and  by  the  strife 
He  had  with  I^oebus  for  the  masteiTy 
When  golden  Midas  judg'd  their  minstrd^, 
I  will  not!  [£*««/. 


^  Taudry  lace.^  Mr.  Sympson  observes,  that  the  word  taudry  did  not  give  any  law 
ridiculous  idea;  the  expression  is  taken  from  Spenser,  who  in  his  Shepherd  s  Calendar  I 
rngmth  April,  calb  the  virgins  decked  in  their  best  array  to  attend  Queen  Eliaabeth.         * 


or 
the 


*  Bind  jrour  fillets  fast 

*  And  gird  in  your  waist 

^  F«r  more  fineness  wim  a  taudry-Iace.* 


Sem^rd. 
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Enter  Saiyr,  vfitk  Alexia  hurt. 

Sat,  Softly  sliding  as  I  go, 
With  this  biutnen  full  of  woe. 
Thro*  still  silence  of  the  night, 
Ouided  by  the  glow-worm's  light. 
Hither  am  I  come  at  last. 
Many  a  thicket  have  1  past; 
"   ^ot  a  twig  that  durst  deny  me, 
Not  a  bush  that  durst  descry  nie» 
To  the  little  bird  that  sleeps 
On  the  tender  spray ;  nor  creeps 
That  hardy  worm  with  pointed  tail. 
But  if  I  be  under  sail, 
"Flying  faster  than  the  wind. 
Leaving  all  the  clouds  behind. 
But  doth  hide  her  tender  head 
I  n  some  hollow  tree,  or  bed 
Of  seeded  nettles;  not  a  hare 
Can  be  started  from  his  fare^' 
By  my  footing ;  nor  a  wish 
Is  more  sudden,  nor  a  fish 
Can  be  found  with  greater  ease 
Cut  the  vast  unbounded  seas. 
Leaving  neither  print  nor  sound, 
/  Than  1,  when  nimbly  on  the  ground 
1  measure  many  a  league  an  hour. 
But,  behold  the  happy  pow*r, 

iSeeing  Clorin 
That  must  case  me  of  my  charge. 
And  by  holy  land  enlarge 
The  soul  of  this  sad  man,  that  yet 
Ues  fast  bound  in  deadly  fit. 
Heav'n  and  great  Pah  succour  it! 

(Enter  Clorin.) 

Hail  thou  beauty  of  the  bower, 

Wfiiter  than  the  pramour 

Of  my  master  1  Let  me  crave 

Thy  virtuous  help  to  keep  from  grave 

This  poor  mortal,  that  here  lies. 

Waiting  when  the  destinies 

Will  undo  his  thread  of  life. 

View  the  wound  by  cruel  knif(i 

Trench'd  into  him. 

Clor.  What  art  thou  that  caU*st  me  from 
my  holy  rites. 
And,  with  the  fear'd  name  of  death,  affrights 
My  tender  ears?  Speak  me  thy  name  and  will. 
SaL  I  am  the  Satyr  that  did  fill 

Yourlap  with  early  fruit;  and  will. 

When  I  hap  to  gather  more,  ^ 

Bring  you  better  and  more  store. 

Yet  1  come  not  empty  now : 

See  a  blossom  from  the  bough ; 

But  beshrew  his  heart  that  puird  it. 

And  his  perfect  sight  that  cull'd  it 

From  the  other  sprinaing  blooms  I 

For  a  sweeter  youth  the  grooms 

♦7  Fare.']  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  thif  word,  in  the   ica«c  her€ad<^«d 
Wforc    Fare,  in  this  place,  seem*  to  mean  fvrm. 


} 


Cannot  shew  me,  nor  the  dewni, 
Nor  the  many  neighb'ring  towns. 
Iwow  in  yonder  glade  I  found  him ; 
Softly  in  mine  arms  I  bound  him ; 
Hither  have  I  brought  him  sleeping 
In  a  trance,  his  wounds  fresh  weeping. 
In  remembrance  such  youth  may 
Spring  and. perish  in  a  day. 
Clor.  Satyr,  they  wrong  tnee,  that  do  term 
thee  rude;  [hued, 

Tho*  thou  be*st  outward  rough  and  tawny- 
Thy  manners  are  as  gentle  and  as  fair 
As  his,  who  brags  himself  born  only  heir 
To  all  humanity.     Let  me  see  the  wound : 
This  herb  will  stay  the  current,  being  bound 
Fast  to  the  orifice,  and  this  restrain 
Ulcers  and  swellings,  and  such  inward  pain 
As  the  cold  air  hath  forced  into  the  sore ; 
This  to  draw  out  such  putrifying  gore 
As  inward  falls. 

Sat.  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  good  1 
Clor,  Fairly  wipe  away  the  blood ; 
Hold  him  gently,  till  I  ning 
Water  of  a  virtuous  spring 
On  his  temples;  turn  him  twice 
To  the  moon-beams;  pinch  him  thrice; 
That  the  laboring  soul  may  draw 
From  his  great  eclipse. 

Sat.  1  saw 
His  eye-lids  moving. 

Clor,  Give  him  breath. 
All  the  danger  of  cold  death    -  ^ 
Now  is  vanish'd ;  with  this  plaister. 
And  this  unction,  do  I  master 
All  the  fester'd  ill  that  tuay 
Give  him  grief  another  day. 

Sat.  See,  he  gathers  up  his  sprite. 
And  begins  to  hunt  for  light. 
Now  he  gapes  and  breathes  a^n : 
How  the  blood  runs  to  the  vein 
That  erst  was  empty! 
Alexis.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
My  dearest,  dearest  Cloe  1  Oh,  the  smart 
Runs  thro*  my  side  1  I  feel  some  pointed  thing 
Pass  thro'  my  bowcb,  sharper  than  the  sting 
Of  scorpion. 

Pan,  preserve  me!  what  are  you! 
Do  not  hurt  me !  I  am  true 
To  niy  Cloe,  tho'  she  fly. 
And  leave  me  to  this  destiny: 
There  she  stands,  and  will  not  lend 
Her  smooth  white  hand  to  help  her  friend* 
But  1  am  much  mistaken,  for  that  face 
Bears  more  austerity  and  modest  grace. 
More  reproving  and  more  awe. 
Than  tliese  eyes  yet  ever  saw 
In  my  Cloe.    Oh,  my  pain 
Eagerly  renews  again ! 
Give  me  your  help  for  his  sake  you  love  best. 
Clor.  Shepherd,  thou  canst  not  posaibly 
take  rest. 
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'Till  thou  h«t  laid  aside  all  heats,  desires. 
Provoking  thoughts  that  stir  up  lusty  ♦^  fires. 
Commerce  with  wanton  eyes,  strong  blood, 

and  w^ill 
To  execute;  these  must  be  purgM,  until 
The  veins  grow  whiter;  then  repent,  and  pray 
Great  Pan  to  keep  you  from  the  like  decay. 
And  Lshall  undertake  your  cure  with  ease ; 
^ill  when,  tliis  viruious  plaister  will  displease 
Your  tender  sides.    Give  me  your  hand,  and 

rise! 
Help  him  a  little,  Satyr;  for  his  thishs 
Yet  arc  feeble.  ^  * 

-rf/f-drij.  Sure  Tve  lost  much  blood. 
Saf.  Tis  no  matter;  'twas  not  good. 
Mortal,  you  must  leave  your  wooing: 
Tho'  there  be  a  joy  in  doins?. 
Yet  it  brings  much  grief  behind  it; 
They  best  feel  it,  that  do  find  it. 

CloT.  Come,  bring  him  in;  I  will  attend 

wri.  *^*'  ^^'  [more. 

When  you  are  well,  take  heed  you  lust  no 
Sat,  Shepherd,  see  what  comes  of  kiss- 
ing; 
By  my  head,  'twert*  better  missing.— 
Brightest,  if  there  be  remaining 
Any  service,  without  feigning 
1  will  do  it;  were  I  set 
To  catch  the  nimble  wind,  or  get 
Shadows  gliding  on  the  green. 
Or  to  steal  from  the  great  queen 
Of  the  fairies  all  her  beauty  j 
I  would  do  it,  so  much  duty 
Do  1  owe  those  precious  eyes. 

Clor,  1  thank  thee,  honest  Satyr.    If  the 
cries 
Of  any  other,  that  be  hurt,  or  ill. 
Draw  thee  unto  them,  prithee  do  thy  will 
To  bring  them  hither. 

Sat.  Iwill;  and  when  the  weather 
Senes  to  angle  in  the  brook, 
I  ivill  bring  a  silver  hook. 
With  a  line  of  finest  silk. 
And  a  rod  as  whtte  as  milk. 
To  deceive  the  little  fish : 
So  I  take  my  leave,  and  wish 
On  this  lK)w*r  may  ever  dwell 
Spring  and  summer! 

Clor,  Friend,  farewell!  \Exeuni, 

Enter  Amoret,  seeking  her  love, 

Arno.  This  place  is  ominous;  for  here  I  lost 
My  love,   and  almost  life,   and   since   have 
cross'd 


[Ad  4. 


All  these  woods  over  ne'er ;  a  nook  or  dell. 
Where  any  little  bird  orlseast  doth  dwell. 
But  1  have  sought  him;  ne*er  a  brnding  broir 
Of  any  hill,  or  ?lade  the  wind  singj  thro*. 
Nor  a  green  bank,  nor  shade  where  she^herdi 
To  sit  and  riddle,  sweetly  pipe,  or  chuse  fiae 
Their  V  Jenline^,  that  I  have  niiss'd,  to  ftnd 
Mj  love  in.     Ferigot!  Oh,  too  unkind. 
Why  hast  thou  fled  me?  Whither  art  thoa 

gone?  [alnoc 

How  have  I  wron^'d  thee?   Was  my  Jotc 
To  thee  worth  this  scom'd  recompcnce?*^ 

*Tis  well; 
I  am  content  to  feel  it :  But  I  tell  [bear. 

Thee,  shepherd,  and  these  lusty  woods  shall 
Forsaken  Amorct  is  yet  as  clear 
Of  any  stranger  fire,  as  Heaven  is 
From  foul  corruption,  or  the  deep  aby&s  [knov 
From  light  and  happiness !  and  thoa  inay*a 
All  this  for  truth,  and  how  that  fatal  blow 
Thou  gav'st  me,  never  from  desert  of  mine 
Fell  on  my  life,  but  from  suspect  of  thine. 
Or  fury  more  than  madness;'®  therefore,  ^aiS 
Since  I  have  lost  my  life,  my  love,  my  dear. 
Upon  this  cursed  place,  and' on  this  green 
That  first  divorc*d  us,  shortly  shall  be  seen 
A  sight  of  so  great  pity,  that  each  eye 
Shall  daily  spend  his  spring  io  meiDorf 
Of  my  untimely  fall ! 

Enter  Amarillis. 

Amar.  I  am  not  blind. 
Nor  is  it  thro'  the  working  of  my  mind. 
That  this  shews  Amoret.     Forsake  me,  aH 
That  dwell  upon  the  soul,  but  what  men  cdl 
Wonder,  or  more  than  wonder,  miracle! 
For  sure,  so  strange  as  this,  the  oracle 
Never  gave  answer  of;  it  passcth  dreams. 
Of  madmens*  fancy,  when  the  many  streams 
Of  new  imaginations  rise  and  fall! 
'Tis  but  an  hour  since  these  ears  heard  hercaD 
For  pity  to  young  Perigot;  while  he. 
Directed  by  his  fury,  bloodily         [and  coW; 
Lanch'd  up  her  breast,  which  bloodless  fdl 
And,  if  belief  may  credit  what  was  told. 
After  all  this,  the  Melancholy  Swain 
Took  her  into  his  arms,  being  almost  slam. 
And  to  the  bottom  of  the  holy  well 
Flung  her,  for  ever  with  the  waves  to  dwell. 
'Tis  she,  the  very  same ;  'tis  Amorct, 
And  living  yet ;  the  great  powers  will  not  let 
Their  virtuous  love  be  cross'd.    Maid,  wipf 

away 
Those  heavy  drops  of  sorrow,  and  allay 

^f.  te/7k^  Mr.  .Seward  changes  fusty  to  lustjhl;  but  both  words  have  the  same  im. 

restored  by  Theobald  from  the  first  quarto.     Various  instances  of  the  us«5  of  lustylot  iis^ui 
are  proceed  m  rhe  31st  note  on  the  Custom  of  the  Country.  ^       ^ 

♦»  fVas  my  love  alone  ^ 

ir.,^  J-  '''^'  ""Tu^  '^''  ^^''"^^  recompencer]  The  construction  is  rather  haid;  but,  lesoifid 


r  more  than  madness.}  A  rage  even  beyond  freiuy. 
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rhe  storm  that  yet  goct  hi^,'*  whidi»  not 

deprest, 
breaks  heart  and  life,  and  all,  before  it  rest. 

rhy  Perieot 

J^mo,  Where,  which  is  Perigot? 
^mar.  Sits  there  below,  lamenting  much, 
God  wot, 
rhee  and  thy  fortune.    Go,  and  comfort  him  j 
\n<i  thou  shalt  find  him  underneath  a  brim 
'J£  « ailing  pines,  that  edge  yon  mountain  in. 
^mo.  1  ^o,  I  runl   Heav*n  grant  me  I 
may  wm 
Bis  soul  again!  [Exit. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

SuIL  Shep.  Stay,  Amarillis,  stay! 
You  are  too  fleet ;  'tis  two  hours  yet  to  day. 
I  have  perform 'd  my  promise;  let  us  sit 
And  w«rm  Our  bloods  together,  till  the  fit 
Come  lively  on  us. 

Amar,  Friend,  you  are  too  keen ; 
The  morning  riseui,  and  we  shall  be  seen; 
Forbear  a  little. 

SulL  Shep.  I  can  stay  no  longer. 
Amar.  Hold,  shepherd,  hold!   Learn  not 
to  be  a  wron0Kr 
Of  your  word.'  -    Was  not  your  promise  laid. 
To  "break  their  loves  first? 

SulL  Shep.  1  have  done  it,  maid,    [again, 
Amar.  No;   they  are  yet  unbroken,  met 
And  are  as  hard  to  part  yet,  as  the  stain 
Is  from  the  finest  lawn. 

Suit.  Shep.  I  say,  they  are 
Now  at  this  present  parted,  and  so  far. 
That  they  shall  never  meet. 
Amar.  Swain,  'tis  not  so ; 
For  do  but  to  yon  hanging  mountam  go. 
And  there  believe  your  eyes. 

SulL  Shep.  You  do  but  hold 
Off  with  delays  and  trifles.    Farewell,  cold 

^'  The  storm  thai  yet  goes  high.']  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sympson  recommend  readings 
9 LOWS  high. 

s*  Of  your  word.']  'It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  your,  hour^  and  se\-eral  other 
words  that  are  now  always  pronounced  as  monosyllables,  were  by  the  old  poets  made  one  or 
two  syllables  at  will ;  and  every  reader  should  accustom  his  ear  to  such  liberties,  if  he  hopes  to 
free  his  judgment  from  the  clogs  of  modem  prejudice.  Seward. 

With  all  these  allowances,  the  measure  is  often  extremely  licentious,  and  the  accent  inju* 
dicioosly  placed.    See  almost  every  scene  of  the  play. 

^^  Night,  do  not  steal  awau,  &c.]  Milton  seems  to  have  had  this  passage  before  him  whea 
he  wrote  the  following  lines,  m  the  Attendant  Spirit,  in  Comus: 

*  At  which  I  ceas'd,  and  listened  then  a  while, 

*  Till  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 

'  Gave  respite  to  the  drowsy-flighted  steeds, 

*  That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtained  sleep.'  R. 

**  What  art  thou  darst.]  Almost  everv  edition  has  a  diflferent  readins  here:  The  first 
quarto  reads,  fFhai  thou  dare ;  the  second,  fVhat  art  thou  dare;  the  later  editions  preserve  the 
grammar  right,  but  ne|$lect  the  rhimes.  Mr.  Theobald,  in  his  margin,  has  lef^  dares,  and  has 
put  cares  to  answer  it  m  the  next  line,  but  care  in  the  singular  is  more  poetical ;  I  have  there* 
fore  preferred  what  Mr.  Sympson  and  I,  by  conjecture,  concurred  in.  Seward. 

Mr. Seward  reads,  fVhat  art?  Who  dare,  &c.  We  think  the  reading  of  the  second  quarto 
best,  and  have  followed  it.  It  conveys  the  same  sense  as  Mr.  Seward's  reading,  with  no  veiy 
violent  elUipsis. 


And  frozen  Bashfulnest,  tmfit  for  fnen  ! 
Thus  I  salute  thee,  virgin ! 
Amar.  And  thus,  then, 
I  bid  you  follow.    Catch  me,  if  yon  can ! 

[Exit. 

SulL  Shep.  And,  if  I  ntay  behind,  I  am  no 

man!  \^Exit,  running  after  her^ 

Enter  PerigoL 

Peri.  Night,  do  not  steal  away!  '^  I  wooe 
thee  yet 
To  hold  a  hard  hand  o'er  the  rusty  bit 
That  guides  thy  lazy  team.    Go  iwck  again, 
Bootes,  thou  that  driv'st  thy  frozen  wain 
Rourid  as  a  ring,  and  bring  a  second  night 
To  hide  my  sorrows  from  the  coming  light! 
Let  not  the  eyes  of  men  stare  on  my  fece. 
And  read  my  falling!  Give  me  some  black 
place,  [light. 

Where  never  sun-beam  shot  his  wholesome 
That  I  may  sit  and  pour  out  my  sad  sprite 
Like  running  water,  never  to  be  known 
After  the  forced  fall  and  sound  is  gone! 

Enter  Amoret,  lookisigfor  Perigoi. 

Amo.  This  b  the  bottom.    Speak,  if  thoo 
be  here,  , 

My  Perigot!  Thy  Amoret,  thy  dear. 
Calls  on  thy  lovci^  name. 

Peri.  What  arts^  thou  dare  [carf 

Tread  these  forbidden  paths,  where  death  and 
Dwell  on  the  face  of  darkness? 

Amo.  *Tis  thy  friend. 
Thy  Amoret;  come  hither,  to  give  end 
To  these  cousumings.     Look  up,  gentle  boy, 
I  have  for^t  those  pains  and  dear  annoy 
I  sufler'd  for  thy  sake,  and  am  content 
To  be  thy  love  again.    Why  hast  thou  rent 
Those  curled  locks,  where  I  have  often  hung 
Ribbons,  and  damask-roses,  and  have  flung 
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Add 


Waters  distilTd  to  make  tbee  fresh  and  gij. 
Sweeter  than  nosegays  on  a  bridal  day  i 
Why  dost  thou  cross  thine  arms,  and  hang 

thy  face 
Down  to  thy  bosom,  leUin^  fall  apace. 
From  those  two  little  Heav*ns,   upon  the 
ground,  ^  [round, 

Show'rs  of  more  price,  more  orient,  and  more 
Than  those  that  hang  upon  the  moon*s  pale 
brow  ?  fnow 

Cease  these  complainings,  shepherd!    I  am 
The  same  I  ever  was,  as  Rind  and  free. 
And  can  forgive  before  you  ask  of  me: 
Indeed,  I  can  and  will. 

Pert.  So  spoke  my  feir! 
Oh^  you  great  working  powers  of  earth  and  air* 
Water  and  forming  fire,  why  have  you  lent 
Your  hidden  virtues  to  so  ill  intent? '' 
Ev*n  such  a  f$ct,  so  fair,  so  bright  of  hue. 
Had  Amoret  j  such  words,  so  smooth  and  new, 
Came  flying  from  her  tongue ;  such  was  her  eye^ 
And  such  ue  pointed  sparkle  that  did  fly 
Forth  like  a  bleeding  shaft;  all  is  the  same. 
The  n>be  and  buskins,  painted  hook,  and 
Of  all  her  body.    Oh  me,  Amoret  I     (|frame 
Amo»  Shepherd,  what  means  this  riddle? 
who  hatn  set 
So  strong  a  diflTrcnce  'twixt  myself  and  me 
That  I  am  grown  another?  Look,  and  see 
The  ring  thou  gav'st  me,  and  about  my  wrist 
That  curious  bracelet  thou  thyself  didst  twist 
From  those  fair  tresses.  Know'  st  thou  Amoret? 
Hath  not  some  newer  love  forc*d  thee  forg^ 
Thy  ancient  faiih? 


Peri.  Still  nearer  to  my  love ! 
These  be  the  very  words  she  oft  did  pcove 
Upon  my  temper;  so^she  still  woukl  take 
Wonder  into  her  fac^  and  silent  make    [san^ 
Signs  with  her  head  and  hand,  as  trbo  moJi 
Shepherd,  remember  this  anodier  day. 
Amo.  Am  I  not  Amoret?   Where 

lost?  [UKXC 

Can  there  be  Heav*n,  and  time,  and  men,  aol 
Of  these  unconstant?^^  Faith,  wbeie  art  tho«| 
fled?  I 

Are  all  the  vows  and  protestations  dead,         { 
The  hands  held  up,  the  wbhes,  and  the  beartli 
Is  there  not  one  remaining,  not  a  part 
Of  all  these  to  be  found  ?  Why  then,  I  stt. 
Men  never  knew  that  virtue,  constancy. 
Peri.  Men  ever  were  most  blessed,   til 
cross  fate 
Bronsht  love  and  women  forth,  unfortonale 
To  all  that  ever  tasted  of  their  smiles; 
Whose  actions  are  all  double,  full  of  wiles; 
Like  to  the  subtile  hare,  that  *fore  the  hoands 
Makes   many   turnings,    leaps,   and    tautf 

rounds. 
This  way  and  that  way,  to  deceive  the  scent 
Of  her  pursuers. 

Amo.  T\s  but  to  prevent 
Their  speedy  coming  on,  that  seek  her  £dl ; 
The  hands  of  cruel  men,  more  bestial. 
And  of  a  nature  more  refusing  good 
Than  beasts  themselves,  or  fi^es  of  the  flood. 
Pert.  Thou  art  ail  these,  and  more  Ihaa 
nature  meant. 
When  she  created  all)  frowns,  joys^  content; 


'5  Virtues  of  so  ill  intent  T\  Though  virtues  b  the  same  as  powers^  vet  virimet  of  jo  ill  imtemt 
b  too  stiff  an  expression  to  be  supposed  genuine.  My  reading  gives,  1  think,  the  natural  sense 
of  the  passage.  •  Why  have  you  lent  your  powers,  and  Suflered  a  miracle  to  be  wrought,  for 
'  so  ill  a  purpose  as  deceiving  me  into  murder.*  Seward. 

Thid  IS  not  the  meaning;  but,  *  Why  have  you  lent  your  hidden  virtues  for  to  ill  an  inien- 
*  tjoo  as  to  deceive  me?*  for, he  does  not  yet  beUeve  her  to  be  the  real  Amoret. 

'^  Can  there  he  Hcavn,  and  time,  and  men,  and  most 
Of  these  unconstantf—^-']  I  shall  not  venture  to  change  the  text  here,  though  I  cannofi 
tonstrue  it  into  any  consistent  sense.  Does  these  refer  both  to  Heaven  and  time,  as  well  as 
men?  Surely  no,  for  why  must  Heaven  be  accused  of  man*s  inconstancy?  The  sense  which  I 
think  is  aimed  at  is,  |  Can  men  believe  a  Heaven  and  its  justice  against  inconstancy,  and 
'  yet  most  of  them  be  inconstant?*  But  then,  what  has  time  to  do  in  the  sentence?  The  only 
reading  that  I  can  form  near  the  trace  of  the  letters  which  will  give  this  sense,  is. 

Can  there  he  Heavn  and  truth  with  men,  yet  most 
Of  these  unconstant  T 

What  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  is,  that  the  first  old  quarto,  whose 
authority  outweighs  all  the  latter  editions,  as  being  the  only  guide  the  others  followed,  b  con- 
fosed  in  this  line.    It  reads. 

Can  there  he  Heaven,  and  time,  and  men,  most 

Of  these  unconstant  t  Seward. 

The  sense,  duly  attending  to  the  whole  speech,  is  both  consistent  aAd  easy.  Mr.  Sewaid*s 
difficulty  arose  from  his  referring  the  words  most  of  these  unconstant,  to  the  precedittg  fine, 
wherein  lleav*n,  time,  and  men,  are  enumerated ;  whereas  they  relate  to  faith,  upl^ed  kands^ 
wishes,  and  the  heart,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  lines  that  follow,  and  which  having  i 
tioned,  Amoret  exclaims. 

Is  there  not  one  remaining,  not  a  part 
Of  all  these  to  he  found?  Why  then,  I  set 
Men  newer  knew  that  virtue,  constancy. 
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^treme  fixe  for  an  hour,  and  presently 
bolder  than  sleepy  poison,  or  the  sea; 
Jpon  whose  face  siU  a  continual  frost, 
ifour  actions  evef  driven  to  the  most,'^ 
rKen  dk>wn  again  as  low,  that  none  can  find 
r*lie  rise  or  falling  of  a  woman's  mind. 
^mo.  Can  there  be  any  age«  or  days,  or 
time, 
Dr  tongues  of  men,  guiltv  so  mat  a  crime 
As  'wronging  simple  maia?  Oh,  Perieot, 
Xhou  that  wast  yesterday  without  a  blot; 
Thou  that  wast  er'ry  good,  and  ev*ry  thing 
That  men  call  blessed;  thou  that  wast  the 
spring  rbest; 

From  whence  our  looser  grooms  drew  all  their 
Thou  that  wast  always  just,  and  always  blest 
In  faith  and  promise ;  thou  that  hadst  the  name 
Of  virtuous  giv'n  thee,  and  mad*st  good  the 

same 
£v'n  from  thy  cradle;  thou  that  wast  that  all 
That  men  deUghted  in !  Oh,  what  a  fall. 
Is  this,  to  have  been  so,  and  now  to  be 
The  only  best  in  wrong  and  infamy. 
And  1  to  live  lo  know  this!  And  by  me 
That  lov*d  thee  dearer  than  mine  eyes,  or  that 
AVhich  we  esteemed  our  honour,  virgin  state; 
I>earer  than  swallows  love  the  early  mom, 
pr  dogs  of  chace  the  sound  of  merry  horn; 


}. 


Dearer  than  thou  thy  new  love,  if  thou  hast 
Another,  and  far  dearer  than  the  last : 
Dearer  than  thou  canst  love  thyself,  tho*  all 
The  self-love  were  within  thee,  that  did  fall 
With  that  coy  swain  that  now  is  made  a  flow'r^ 
For  whose  dear  sake  Echo  weeps  many  a 

show'r! 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  for  my  flame? 
Lov*d  worthily  to  get  a  wanton  s  name? 
Come,  thou  forsaken  willow,  wind  my  heacl^ 
And  noise  it  to  the  world  my  love  is  dead  I 
I  am  forsaken,  I  am  cast  away. 
And  left  for  ev*ry  lazy  groom  to  say, 
I  was  unconstant,  lient,  and  sooner  lost 
Than  the  quick  clouds  we  see,  or  the  chill  frost 
When  the  hot  sun  beais  on  it !  Tell  me  yet. 
Canst  thou  not  love  again  thy  Amoret? 

Pert.  Thou  art  not  worthy  of  that  blessed 
name! 
I  must  not  know  thed ;  fling  thy  wanton  flame 
Upon  some  lighter  blood,  uiat  may  be  hot 
With  words  and  feigned  passions :  Perigot 
Was  ever  yet  unstain*d,  and  shall  not  now 
Stoop  to  the  melungs  of  a  borrow*d  brow. 

Amo.  Then  hear  me,  Heav*n,  to  whom  I 
call  for  right," 
And  }^ou  fair  twinkling  start  that  crown  the 
night; 


'7  Your  actions  ever  driven  to  the  most^ 

Then  down  again  as  low."]  If  their  actions  were  ever  driven  to  the  most  or  highest,  how 
•onld  they  sometimes  take  the  contrary  extreme  and  fall  low  again  ?  The  text,  I  verity  believe, 
is  corrupt,  and  hope  my  emendation  will  be  allowed ;  it  keeps  very  near  the  trace  of  the  letters, 
and  gives  this  sense:  Women  for  the  most  part  act  the  part  of  over-niceness  and  chastity,  and 
yet  sometimes  descend  to  the  lowest  depths  of  vice.  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 

Your  actions  over  driven  for  the  most. 

The  oonstrucUon  is  hard,  but  Mr.  Seward's  alteration  wiU  not  carry  the  sense  he  means  it 
shookl  convey.  Besides  that,  ^or  the  most  is  poor  and  unpoetical.  Your  actions  ever  driven  to 
the  mostf  taken  by  itself,  might  signify,  *  Your  actions  are  always  in  extremes.'  But  the  be« 
sinning  of  the  next  line.  Then  down  again  as  low,  seems  to  require  some  previous  mention  of 
Soweir  htgh  notions : 

Then  down  again  as  low,  that  none  can  find 
The  rise  or  failing  of  a  woman* s  mind, 

'*  Then  hear  me  heav'n,  to  whom  I  call  for  rightJ]  I  think  it  is  an  observation  in  one  of 
Mr.  Pope's  letters,  that  the  harmony  of  English  verse  consbts  in  the  variation  of  the  pauses  be- 
twixt tne  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  syllables :  And  it  is  a  known  rule,  that  the  most 
natural  pause  of  the  English  verse  is  at  the  fourth  syllable.  The  modern  poets,  from  Waller 
to  Mr.  F^,  by  confining  their  pauses  almost  always  to  those  four  syllables,  andoftenest  to  the 
fourth,  have  preserved  an  uniformity  of  numbers  and  cadence  which  is  very  rarely  found  in 
either  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Fletcher  or  Milton ^  Most  of  these  have  done  it  occasionally,  at 
Fletcher  has  done  here  for  some  lines  together;  but  they  generally  vary  their  pauses  freely 
throngh  all  the  syllables.  Let  us  therefore  a^k,  whether  the  common  opinion  of  Waller, 
Dryden  and  Pt^pe's,  being  the  refiners  and  smoothers  of  the  EngFish  metre,  be  well  or  ill 
grounded?  Have  the  softest  and  smoothest  of  their  writings  more  delicacy  and  harmony  than 
several  parts  of  Comus  aiKl  the  Faithful  Shepherdess?  More  uniform  they  are,  we  allow,  lika 
the  garaens  which  Mr.  Pope  describes,  where 

*  Grove  nods  at  erove,  each  all^  has  a  brother, 

*  And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

But  is  this  a  true  or  a  false  taste?  We  certainly  borrowed  it  from  the  French  in  the  Gallic  (not 
Augustine)  age  of  King  Charles  the  Second ;  and  if  we  admire  it,  let  us  acknowledge  our 
benefactors.  Seward, 

There  is,  we  think,  much  good  sense  and  true  taste  ia  the  above  B«te. 
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And  hear  »e,  woods,  and  tilenee  of  thb  place. 
And  ye  sad  hours  that  move  a  sullen  pace: 
Hear  me,  ye  shadows,  that  delight  to  dwell 
In  horrid  darkness,  and  ye  pow  rs  of  hell. 
Whilst  I  breathe  out  my  last  1  I  am  that 

maid. 
That  yet  untainted  Amorel,  that  playM 
The  carelew  prodigal,  and  gave  away       [say 
My  soul  to  this  young  man,  that  now  daros 
I  am  a  stranger,  not  the  same,  more  wild; 5» 
And  thus  with  much  belief  I  was  beguird.     . 
1  am  that  maid,  that  have  delay*d,  denied. 
And  almost  scorned  the  loves  of  all  that  tried 
To  win  me,  but  this  swain ;  and  yet  confess 
I  hare  been  wQo'd  by  many,  with  no  less 
Soul  of  afiection,  and  have  often  had  [the  lad 
Rings,  belts,  and  cracknels,^  sent  roe  from 
That  feeds  his  flocks  down  westward ;  lambs 

and  doves 
By  young  Alexis ;  Daphnis  sent  me  gloves ; 
All  which  I  gave  to  thee :  Nor  these,  nor  ihey 
That  sent  them,  did  I  smile  on,  or  e*er  lay 
Up  to  my  after-memory.    But  why 
Do  1  resolve  to  grieve,  and  not  to  die  ? 
Happy  had  been  the  stroke  thou  gav*st,  if 

home ; 
By  this  time  had  I  found  a  quiet  room 
Where  ev*ry  slave  is  free,  and  ev*ry  breast 
TTiat  living  breeds  new  care,  now  lies  at  rest  j 
And  thither  will  poor  Amoret! 

Peri.  Thou  must. 
Was  ever  any  man  so  loth  to  trust 
His  eyes  as  I?  or  was  there  ever  yet 
Any  so  like  as  this  to  Amoret? 
For  whose  dear  sake  I  promise,  if  there  be 
A  living  soul  within  thee,  thus  to  free 
Thy  body  from  it !  {Jle  hurts  her  again, 

Amo,  So  this  work  hath  end  I 
Farewell,  and  live!  be  oonstaut  to  thy  friend 
That  loves  thee  next! 


Enter  Satyr}  Perigot  runs  off, 

Sai.  See,  the  day  begins  to  break. 
And  the  light  shoou  like  a  streak 
Of  subtile  fire;  the  wind  bk»wa  ookl. 
While  the  oooming  doth  unfold; 
Now  the  birds  besio  to  rouse. 
And  the  squirrel  from  the  booths 
Lttips,  to  set  him  nuU  and  fruit; 
The  early  lark,^'  that  erst  was  mate, 
Carols  to  the  rising  day. 
Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay :  | 

Therefore  here  I  end  my  watrh. 
Lest  the  wandring  swam  should  cat^ 
Harm,  or  lose  himself. 

Amo.  Ah  roe! 

Sat.  Speak  again,  whate*cr  dum  be. 
I  am  ready ;  speak  I  say :  I 

By  the  dawnine  of  the  day. 
By  the  pow*r  of  night  ana  Pan, 
I  enforce  thee  speak  again  I 

Amo.  Oh,  I  am  most  unhappy! 

Sat.  Yet  more  blood ! 
Sure  these  wanton  swains  are  wood. 
Can  there  be  a  hand  or  heart. 
Dare  commit  so  vile  a  part 
As  this  murder?  By  the  moon, 
lliat  hid  herself  when  this  was  dooe. 
Never  was  a  sweeter  face! 
I  will  bear  her  to  the  place 
Where  my  soddess  keeps;  and  crave 
Her  to  give  her  life  or  grave.         [fvw^ 

Enter  Ciorin. 

Clo.  Here  whilst  one  patient  takea  bis  retf 
secure 
I  steal  abroad  to  do  another  cure. 
Pardon,  thou  buned  body  of  ray  lo^e. 
That  from  thy  side  I  dare  so  soon  remore; 


59  Not  the  same,  more  wild.]  As  this  is  sense,  I  don't  rgect  it,  though  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  Author's  word  was  vilde,  the  old  way  of  spelling  vile.  Setoard. 

^  Cracknels.]  Dr.  Johnson  says,  cracknel  is  a  hard  Irlttle  cake;  and  gives  the  foUowii^ 
authorities  for  his  explanation  of  it: 


'  Albee  my  love  he  seek  with  daily  sute, 
'  His  clownish  gifts  and  curtesies  1  disdain, 
*  His  kids,  his  cracknels,  and  his  early  fruits.' 


Spens.  Past. 


*  Pay  tributary  cracknels,  which  he  sells ; 

*  And  with  our  ofierings,  help  to  raise  his  vails.'    Diyd.  Juy.  it. 

^'  T^e  earltf  lark."]  I  have  somewhere  heard  it  observed,  that  the  English  poets  arc  much 
aiore  happy  in  their  descriptions  of  the  morning  and  evening,  than  either  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans; and  perhaps  the  reason  may  be,  that  the  twilight  in  summer  is  longer,  and  consequently 
the  niorninpis  and  evenings  are  more  beautiful  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  climates. 
The  truth  of  the  observation  might  be  abundantly  proved,  and  Fletcher*s  mornings  and  evenings 
in  this  play  would  be  very  high  in  the  list  of  English  beauties.  Milton,  in  his  L*All^rro,  has 
imitated  this  description  of  the  lark,  and,  as  usual,  has  exceeded  him  in  energy  imd  grandeur, 
as  much  as  he  has  fallen  short  in  sweetness  and  prettiness: 


*  To  hear  the  lark  b^in  his  flight, 
'  And  sin^ng  startle  the  dull  night, 
'  From  his  watch-tow*r  in  the  skies, 
'  Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise.* 


Semwrd. 
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I  will  not  prore  inconstant,  nor  will  leare 
Thee  for  an  hour  aione.**    When  1  deceive 
^ly  fkrst^made  vow,  the  wildest  of  the  wood 
Tear  me,  and  o*er  thy  srave  let  out  my  blood! 
I  0>»  by  wit,  to  cure  a  lover* t  pain, 
Wnich  no  herb  can  ^  being  done,  1*11  come 
again.  [Eit/. 

Enter  Thenoi. 

The,  Poor  shepherd,  in  this  shade  for  ^ver 
And  seeing  thy  fair  Clorin's  cabin,  die!    [lie. 
Oh ,  hapless  love,  which  being  answered,  ends  j 
And,  as  a  little  in&nt  cries  and  bends 
His  tender  brows,  when  rolling  of  his  eye 
He  hath  espied  aomethiug  that  glisters  nigh 
Which  he  would  have,  yet  give  it  him,  away 
He  throws  it  straight,  and  cries  afresh  to  play 
With  somethins  else :  Such  m^^  affection,  set 
On  that  which  I  should  loath,  if  I  could  get. 

Enter  Clorin, 

Clo,  See  where  he  lies !  Did  ever  man  but  he 
I-*ove  any  woman  for  her  constancy 
To  her  dead  lover,  which  sha  needs  must  end 
Before  she  can  allow  him  for  her  friend. 
And  he  himself  must  needs  the  cause  destroy 
For  which  he  loves,  before  he  can  enjoy  ? 
Poor  Shepherd^  Heav'n  grant  I  at  once  nuiy 

free 
Thee  from  thy  pain,  and  keep  my  loyalty ! 
Shepherd,  look  up. 

The,  Thy  brigntness  doth  amaze! 
So  Phoebus  may  at  noon  bid  mortals  gaze; 
ITiy  glorious  constanc)*  appears  so  bright, 
I  dare  not  meet  the  bf  ams  with  my  weak  sight. 

Clo,  Why  dost  thoa  pine  away  thyself  for 
me?  [constancy? 

The,  Why  dost  thou  keep  such  spotless 

Clo,  Thou  holy  shepherd,  see  what,  for 
thy  sake, 
Clorin,  thy  Clorin,  now  dare  undertake. 

[He  starts  up. 

The,  Stay  there,  thou  constant  Clorin!  if 
there  be 
Yet  any  part  of  woman  left  in  thee,    [speak  I 
To  make  thee  light,  think  vet  before  thou 

Clo.  See,  what  a  holy  vow  for  thee  I  break : 
I,  that  alrody  have  my  fame  far  spread. 
For  being  constant  to  my  lover  de^kl. 

The,  Think  yet,  dear  Clorin,  of  your  love  j 
how  true. 
If  you  had  died,  he  would  have  been  to  you. 

Clo.  Yet  all  I'll  lose  for  thee 

The,  Tliink  but  how  bless'd 
A  constant  woman  is  above  the  rest! 

Clo,  And  offer  up  myself,  here  on  this 
To  be  dbpo8*d  by  thee.  •     [ground. 


«*. 


The.  Why  dott  thoa  woond 
His  heart  with  malice  against  women  more^ 
That  hated  all  the  sex,  but  thee,  before? 
How  much  more  pleasant  had  it  been  to  me 
To  die,  than  to  behold  this  change  in  thee! 
Yet,  yet  return ;  let  not  the  woman  sway ! 

Clo,  Insult  not  on  her  now,  nor  use  delay, 
Wlio  for  thy  sake  hath  ventur*d  all  her  fame. 

The,  Thou  hast  not  ventur*d,  but  bought 
certain  shame! 
Your  sex's  curse,  foul  falshood,  must  and  shall, 
I  see,  once  in  your  lives,  light  on  you  all. 
I  hate  thee  now ! — Yet  turn ! 

Clo.  Be  just  to  me : 
Shall  I  at  once  both  lose  my  hme  and  thee? 

The,  Thou  hadst  no  fame;  that  which  thon 
didst  like  good 
Was  but  thy  appetite  that  swayM  thy  blood 
For  that  time  to  the  best:  For  as  a  blast 
That  thro'  a  house  comes,  usually  doth  cast 
Things  out  of  order,  yet   by  chance   aiay 

come. 
And  blow  some  one  thing  to  his  proper  room; 
So  did  thy  appetite,  and  not  thy  zeal,    [well. 
Sway  thee  by  chance  to  do  some  one  thing 
Yet  tumi 

Clo.  Thou  dost  but  try  me,  if  I  would 
Forsake  thy  dear  embraces,  for  my  old 
Love's,  tho'  he  were  alive :  But  do  not  fear. 

The,  I  do  contemn  thee  uqw,  and  dare 
come  near. 
And  gaze  upon  thee;  for  methinks  that  grace^ 
Austerity,  which  sate  upon  that  face,  [see. 
Is  ^ne,  and  thou  like  others!  False  maid. 
This  is  the  gain  of  foul  inoonstancv !     [Exit. 

Clo.   'Tis  done,  great  Pan;   I  give  thee 
thanks  for  it! 
What  art  could  not  have  healM,  is  cur*d 
by  wit. 

Enter  Thenot  again. 

The.  Will  you  be  constant  yet?  will  you 
remove 
Into  the  cabin  to  your  buried  love? 

Clo.  No,  let  me  die;  but  by  thy  side  re- 
main. 
The,  There's  none  shall  know  that  thou 
didst  ever  stain 
Thy  worthy  suictness,  but  shalt  honoured  be. 
And  I  will  lie  a^in  under  this  tree. 
And  pine  and  die  for  thee  with  more  delist. 
Than  I  have  sorrow  now  to  know  thee  light. 
Clo.  Let  me  have  thee,  and  I'll  be  wher* 

thou  wilt. 
The.  Thou  art  of  womens'  race,  and  full 
of  guilt. 


'  nor  will  leave 

Thee  for  an  hour  alone. 1  If  thb  be  genuine,  the  sense  will  be,  that  I  will  not  leave  thee 
alone,  even  a  full  hour;  but  this  appears  so  stiffly  expressed  that  I  have  changed  the  negative  to 
an  affirmative;  making  her  say,  that  she  would  absent  henelf  for  one  hour  onlt^.        Seward. 

Mr.Sewaid  reads,  *  /will  leave;'  but  the  stifihess  of  the  expression  does  not  wananta 
change.  She  means  to  say,  '  She  will  not  prove  inconstant,  nor  leave  him  even  a  single 
hour. 

VOL.L  3F 
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Farewell,  all  hope  of  that  sex!    Whilst  I 
thought  [nauglit : 

There  was  one  ^ood,   1  fear'd  to  find  oue 
But  since  their  minds  I  all  alike  espy, 
Henceforth  I'll  chuse  as  others;  by  mine  eye ! 

[Exit, 


Clo.  Blest  be  ye  pow*rs  that*gave  soch  (^uick 
redress. 
And  for  my  bbours  sent  so  good  success. 
1  rather  chuse,  tho'  I  a  woman  be. 
He  should  speak  ill  of  all,  than  die  for  xne. 


ACT    V. 


Enter  Priest  and  Old  Shepherd. 

PnVi/. SHEPHERDS,  rise,  and  shake  off 
^     sleep! 

See,  the  blushing  morn  doth  peep 

Thro'  the  windows,  while  the  sun 

To  the  mountain  tops  is  run. 

Gilding  all  the  vales  below 

With  his  rising  flames,  which  grow 

Greater  by  his  cUmbing  still. 

Up,  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  fill 

Bag  and  boiue  for  the  field ! 

Clasp  your  cloaks  fast,  lest  they  yield 

To  tne  bitter  North-east  wind. 

Call  the  maidens  up,  and  find 

Who  lay  longest,  that  she  may 

Go  without  a  friend  all  day  j 

Then  reward  your  dogs,  and  pray 

Pan  to  keep  you  from  decay : 

So  unfold,  and  then  away! 
What,   not  a  shepherd  stirring?    Sure  the 

grooms 
Have  found  their  beds  too  easy,  or  the  rooms 
Fill*d  with  such  new  delight,  and  heat,  that 

they 
Have  both  forgot  their  hungry  sheep,  and  day. 
Knock,  that  they  may  remember  what  a  shame 
Sloth  and  neglect  lay  on  a  shepherd's  name. 

Old  Shep,  It  is  to  little  purpose ;  not  a  swain 
This  night  hath  known  his  lodging  here,  or 
lain  [town. 

Within  these  cotes:  The  woods,  or  some  near 
That  is  a  neighbour  to  the  bord'ring  Down, 
Hath  drawn  them  thither,  'bout  some  lusty 

sport. 
Or  spiced  wassel-bowl,  to  which  resort 
All  the  youn^  men  and  maids  of  many  a  cote. 
Whilst  tne  trim  minstrel  strikes  his  merry  note. 


} 


Priest.  God  pardon  sin! — Shew  me  th^ 
way  that  leaids 
To  any  of  their  haunts. 

Old  Shep.  This  to  the  meads. 
And  that  down  to  the  woods. 

Priest.  Then  this  for  me. 
Come,  shepherd,  let  me  crave  your  componv. 

Ciorin  in  her  cabin,  Alexis  with  her, 

Cla.  Now  your  thoughts  are  almost  pure. 
And  your  wound  begins  to  cure. 
Strive  to  banish  all  that's  vain. 
Lest  it  should  break  out  again. 
Alexis.  Eternal  thanks  to  thee,  thou  holy 
maid !  [staid 

I  find  my  former  wandering  thoughts  well 
Through  thy  wbe  precepts;  and  my  outward 

Bv  thy  choice  herbs,  is  almost  gone  again : 
Thy  sex's  vice  and  virtue  arc  revealed 
At  once;  for  what  one  hurt  another  heaKd. 
Clo.  May  thy  grief  **^  more  appease ! 
Relapses  are  tlie  worst  disease. 
Take  heed  how  you  in  thought  oflendy 
So  mind  and  body  botli  will  mc(id. 

Enter  Satyr,  with  Amoret. 

Amo.  Be*5t  thou  the  wildest  creature  o(  tJi-. 
wood,  [bltKKi, 

That  bear'st  me  thus  away,  drown'd  iu  my 
And  dying,  know  1  cannot  injur  d  be ; 
1  am  a  maid ;  let  that  name  fight  for  me  1 
Sat.  Fairest  virgin,  do  not  fear 
Me,  that  doth  thy  body  bear. 
Not  to  hurt,  but  heal'd  to  be ; 
Men  are  ruder  far  than  we. 


*'  May  thy  griefe  more  appease."]  Here  grirf  is  to  be  spoke  as  two  syllables.  Seward. 

The  measure  is  not  in  general  correct  enough  to  warrant  this  direction :  But  if  the  pronuD- 
ciation  is  to  be  protracted,  we  should  think  it  probable  that  the  word  was  used  in  the  plural 
number; 

May  thy  griefes  more  appease  I 

We  have  chosen,  however,  to  abide  by  the  old  books,  which  we  commonly  follow,  unless  the 
error  is  apparent  and  obvious.  Such  errors,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  torroer  Editors,  we 
never  presume  to  correct  in  silence;  but,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  those  Editors,  we  fre- 
quently  restore  the  true  reading  of  the  old  books,  without  any  vain  display  or  idle  parade  of  the 
labour  of  our  researches.  On  this  principle,  we  have  discarded  many  ostentatious  notes  of 
Mr.  Seward  and  his  associates,  who  nrst  oner  an  emendation  as  their  own  conjectural  reading, 
and  then  confirm  their  supposed  conjecture  by  the  authority  of  the  old  books,  pluming  them- 
selves on  their  own  ingenvuty  as  well  as  fiddity. 
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See,  fair  goddess,  in  the  wood 
^Thcy  have  let  out  yet  more  blood : 
Some  savage  man  hath  struck  her  breast. 
So  soft  and  white,  that  no  wild  beast 
I>urst  ha'  touch'd,  asleep,  or  wake; 
So  sweet,  that  adder,  newt,  or  snake. 
Would  have  lain  from  arm  to  arm, 
^'<>n  her  bosom  to  be  warm 
All  a  night,  and  being  hot. 
Gone  away,  and  stung  her  not. 
Quickly  ciap  herbs  to  her  breast. 
A  man  sure  is  a  kind  o^  beast!  [breast 

Clo.    With  spotless  hand,    on   spotless 
1  put  these  herbs,  to  give  thee  rest: 
Which  till  it  heal  thee,  there  will  bide^ 

If  both  be  pure;  if  not*  off  slide. 

See,  it  falls  off  from  the  wound! 
Shepherdess,  thou  art  not  sound ; 
¥n\\  of  lust. 

Sat.  Who  would  have  thought  it? 
So  fair  a  face! 

do.  Why,  that  hath  brought  it. 

Amo.  For  aught  I  kuovv,  or  think,  these 

words  my  last,  [chaste! 

Yet,  Pan  so  help  me  as  my  thoughts  are 

Clo.  And  so  may  Pan  bless  this  my  cure. 
As  all  iriy  thoughts  are  just  and  pure. 
Some  uncleanness  nigh  doth  lurk. 
That  will  not  let  my  med'cines  work. 
Satyr,  search  if  thou  canst  find  it. 

Sat.  Herejaway  methinks  t  wind  it: 
Stronger  yet     Oh,  here  they  be ; 
Here  here,  in  a  hollow  tree, 
Two  fond  mortals  have  I  found. 

Ch.  Bring  them  out;  they  are  unsound. 

JEnter  Cloe  and  Daphnis, 

Sat,  By  the  fingers  thus  I  wring  ye^ 
To  mjr  goddess  thus  1  bring  ye: 
Strife  is  vain,  com6  gently  ni. 
I  scented  them  *,  they're  full  of  sin i 

Clo.  Hold,  Satyr;  take  this  glass> 
Sprinkle  over  all  the  place. 
Purge  the  air  from  lustful  breath > 
*  To  save  this  shepherdess  from  detith. 
And  stand  you  still  whilst  1  do  dr;s3 
Her  wound,  for  fear  the  |iain  encrease.        ' 

Sat.  From  this  glass  1  throw  u  drop 
Of  christal  water  on  the  top 
Of  ev'r}' grass,  on  flow'rs  a  pair: 
Send  a  fume,  and  keep  the  air 
Pure  and  wholesome,  sweet  and  bless'd, 
*Till  thi**  virgin's  wound  bedrcss'd. 

Clo,  Satyr,  help  to  bring  her  in. 


Sat.  By  Pan,  I  think  she  hath  no  sin^ 
She  is  so  light.    Lie  on  these  leaves. 
Sleep,  that  mortal  sense  deceives. 
Crown  thine  eyes,  and  ease  thy  pain ; 
May'st  thou  soon  be  well  again ! 

do.  Satyri  bring  the  shepherd  near; 
Try  him,  if  his  mind  b6  clear. 

Sat.  Shepherd;  come. 

Daph.  My  thoughts  are  pure. 

Sat.  The  better  trial  to  endure. 

Clo.  In  this  flame  *■♦  his  finger  thrust^ 
Which  will  burn  him  if  he  lust; 
But  if  not,  away  will  turn, 
As  loth  unspotted  flesh  to  burn.— 
See,  it  gives  back;  let  him  go. 
Farewell,  mortal  I  keep  thee  so. 

Sat.  Stayi  fair  nymph;  fly  not  so  fast; 
We  must  try  if  you  be  chaste. 
Here's  a  hand  that  quakes  for  fear; 
Sure  she  will  not  prove  so  clear. 

Clb.  Hold  her  finger  to  the  flame  5 
That  will  yield  "her  praise  or  shame. 

Sat.  To  her  doom  she  dares  not  stand. 
But  plucks  away  her  tender  hand ; 
And  the  taper  cfarting  send^ 
His  hot  beams  at  her  fingers*  ends. 
Oh,  thou  art  Foul  within,  and  hast 
A  mind,  if  nothing  else,  unchaste.       [she! 
Alexis.  Is  not  that  Cloe?  *Tis  my  love,  'tit 
Cloe,  fair  Cloe! 

Cloe.  Mv  Alexis  1 

Alexis,  he; 

Cloe    Let  me  embrace  thee. 

Clo,  Take  her  hence. 
Lest  her  sight  disturb  his  sense. 

Alexis.  Take  not  her;  take  my  life  first! 

Clo.  See,  his  wound  again  is  burst! 
Keep  her  near,  here  in  the  wood, 
*Till  I've  stopt  these  streams  of  blood; 
Soon  again  he  ease  shall  find, 
If  I  can  but  still  his  mind.. 
This  curtain  thus  I  do  display^    ■ 
To  keep  the  piercing  air  away. 

[Curtain  drawn. 

tinier  Old  Shepherd  and  Prtest. 

Priest.  Sure,  they  are  lost  forever!  Tis  in 
vain  [paiui 

To  find  them  out,  with  trouble  and  muclt 
That  have  a  ripe  desire,  and  forward  will 
To  fly  the  company  of  all  but  ill.  [tire. 

What  shall  be  counsel  I'd  now?  shall  we  rc- 
Or  constant  follow  still  that  first  desire 
We  had  to  find  them? 


*♦  In  this  /lame,  &c.]  Tliis  is  taken  word  fbr  Word  from  Shakespeai-e's  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  the  end  of  the  !a«t.act. 

'With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger  end ; 

*  If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend^ 

*  And  put  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start 

*  It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart.'  Sympson. 

I  taker  the  trial-fire  not  i%  hare  been  an  invention  of  Sbakespeare,  but  a  commonly-believed 
Irgend  of  tho  fairi«s.  SniCard* 
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Old  Skep.  Stay  a  little  while; 
For,  if  the  morDiiw't  loitt  do  not  beguile 
My  tifl^t  with  shadows,  sure  I  ^ee  a  swaiD : 
One  of  this  jolly  troop's  come  back  again. 

Enter  Thenot. 

Pritii,  Dost  thoa  not  Uosh,  young  shep- 
herd, to  be  known^ 
Thus  without  care^  leaving  they  (locks  alone. 
And  following  what  desire  and  present  blood 
Shapes  out  before  tl^  burning  sense  for  good ; 
Having  forgot  what  tongue  hereafter  may 
Tell  lo  the  world  thv  falling-off,  and  say 
Thou  art  regardless  both  of  good  and  sKame» 
Spuming  at  virtue,  and  a  virtuous  name  ? 
And  like  a  dorious^  desp'rate  man  that  hojs 
A  poison  of  much  price,  oy  which  he  dies. 
Dost  thou  lay  out  for  lust,  whose  only  gain 
Is  foul  disease,  with  present  ache  and  pain  ,^ 
And  then  a  grave?  These  be  the  fruits  that 

grow 
In  such  hqt  veins,  that  only  beat  to  know 
Where  they  may  take  most  ease,  and  grow 

ambitious 
Thro*  their  own  wanton  fire,  and  pride  de* 
licious. 
The,  Ri^ht  holy  Sir,  I  have  not  known 
this  night  [sight 

What  the  smooth  face  of  mirth  was,  or  the 
Of  any  looseness ;  music,  Joy,  and  ease, 
Ha^e  Deen  to  me  as  bitter  drugs  to  please 
A  stomach  lost  with  weakness,  not  a  game 
That  I  am  skilFd  at  throughly :  Nor  a  dame. 


Went  her  tongue  smoother  than  the  feet  of 

time. 
Her  beauty  ever  living,  like  the  rhime 
Our  blessed  Tityrus^Miid  sins  of  yore; 
No,  were  she  more  enticing  man  the  store 
Of  fmitfol  summer,  when  \he  leaden  tree 
Bids  the  faint  traveller  be  bold  and  free ; 
*Twere  but  to  me  like  thunder  'eainst  die 

'  bay,*«  "^ 

Whose  lightning  may  enclose,  but  never  stay 
Upon  his  charmed  bnnches;  such  am  I 
Against  the  catching  flames  of  wooian*s  eye. 
Priest,  Then  wherefore  hast  thou  wan- 
dered? 
The.  Twas  a  vow  ("now 

That  drew  me  out  last  night,  which  I  nave 
Strictly  perfonn'd,  and  homewards  go  to  eire 
Fresh  pasture  to  my  sheep,  that  they  may  live. 
Priest,  *Tis  good  to  hear  you,  shepherd,  if 
the  heart 
In  this  well-sounding  musick  bear  his  part. 
Where  have  you  \eh  the  rest? 

TTie,  I  have  not  seen. 
Since  yesternight  we  met  upon  diis  green 
To  fold  our  flocks  up,  any  of  that  train ; 
Yet  have  I  walk'd  those  woods  round,  and 

have  lain 
All  this  same  night  under  an  aged  tree; 
Yet  neither  wand*  ring  shepherd  did  I  see. 
Or  shepherdess,  or  drew  into  mine  ear 
The  sound  of  living  thing,  unless  it  were 
The  ni^tingale^  among  the  thick -IcivM 

spring, 
That  sits  alone  in  sorrow,  and  doth  sing 


^'  And  like  a  glorious  desperate  man  tkat  huy»  ' 

A  poison  <^ much  price/]  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  furious  desperate  ^n,  but  I  am 
afraid  this  virould  be  turning  a  beau^  into  a  tautology.  He  is  desperate  or  furious,  because  be 
buys  a  poison;  he  is  glofious  because  he  buys  one  of  great  price.  Seward* 

Glorious^  in  this  place,  bears  the  same  sense  as  the  French  adjective  glorieux,  which  signi- 
fies proiMi,  vain* 

**  — —  with  present  age  and  pain."]  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  ackes  dhd  pain.  Bat 
exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  this  conjecture  as  the  tormer.  The  gain  of  lust  is  disease,  an 
early  M  age,  pain  and  death:  Present  age  is  therefore  a  remarkably  strong  expression. 

Seward. 

We  are  apt  to  believe  the  Author  wrote  '  acke  and  pain.*  Age  did  not  then  always  iinplj 
old  age,  and  there  are  in  this  very  play  instances  of  a  contrary  signification  annexed  to  the 
word.  It  is  a  refinement  to  call  present  age  a  remakably  strong  expression  in  this  place,  where 
the  word  present  is  plainly  used  in  opposition  to  ensuing  death  ^ 

■  present  acke  and  pain. 

And  then  a  grave.    These  he  tkeJhtitSf  &:c.  » 

^7  Our  blessed  Tityrus.]|  Mr.  Sympson  would  suppose  that  Spenser  is  meant  here,  but  I 
happen  to  dissent  from  him  m  this  likewise;  first,  because  Spenser  died  but  a  few  years  before 
this  play  was  wrote,  and  the  expression  of  if  ore  seems  to  imply  an  earlier  date:  Secwidly,  be- 
cause Tityrus  is  die  name  which  Spenser  iiad  in  all  hb  pastorals  given  to  Chaucer,  and  as 
Fletcher  mquently  imiutes  those  pastorals,  I  doubt  not  but  Chaucer  w^  here  intended ;  par- 
ticulariy  as  Spenser  is,  I  believe,  afterwards  mentioned  with  still  greater  honour  than  Chaucer 
is  here,     v      Seward, 

••  Thunder  'gainst  the  bay.]  This  property  is  also  ascribed  to  the  laurel. 

*'  The  nightingale  among,  te-l  This  description  of  the  nightingale  is  taken  from  Spenset'f 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  August. 
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Vhole  nights  away  in  mourning;  or  the  owl, 
>r  our  great  enemy,'®  that  still  doth  howl 
igainst  the  moon  s  cold  beams. 

Priest,  Gro,  and  beware 
>rafter^fa]ling! 

The.  Father,  *tis  my  care  [Exit, 

Enter  Daphnis. 

Old  Shep.  Here  comes  another  straggler ;  * 

sare  I  see 
k  shame  in  this  young  shepherd.    Daphnis f 
UapL  He. 
Priat.  Where  hast  thou  left  the  rest,  that 

should  have  been, 
!>onj;  before  this,  grazinz  upon  the  green 
fheir  yet-imprison'd  flocks? 

JDaph.  Thou  holy  man, 
3ive  me  a  little  breathing,  *till  I  can 
Be  able  to  unfold  what  I  have  seen : 
>uch  horror,  that  the  like  hath  never  been 
fCncrwn  to  the  ear  of  shepherd.  Oh,  my  heart 
Labours  a  double  motion  to  impart 
5o  heavy  tidings  I  You  all  know  the  bow*r 
Where  the  chaste  Clorin  lives,  by  whose  great 

pow*r 
Sick  meo  and  cattle  have  been  often  cur*d  j 
rhere  lovely  Amoret,  that  was  assurM 
To  lusty  Perigot,  bleeds  out  her  life, 
Porc*d  by  some  iron  hand  and  fatal  knife; 
And  by  her,  young  Alexis. 

JEnier  ArAoriUis,  running  from  her  Sullen 
Shepl^erd. 

Amar.  If  there  be 
Ever  a  neighbour-brook,  or  hollow  tree. 
Receive  my  body,  close  me  up  from  lust 
That  follows  at  my  heels  I  be  ever  just, 
Thou  God  of  shepherds.  Pan,  for  her  dear 

sake  [shake 

That  loves  the  rivers'  brinks,  and  jstill  doth 
In  cold  remembrance  of  thy  quick  pursuit! 
Let  me  be  made  a  reed,  and  ever  mute, 
>Jod  to  the  waters'  fall,  whilst  ev'ry  blast 
Sings  thro'  my  slender  leaves  that  I  was 

chaste ! 
Priest.  This  is  a  night  of  wonder!  Amarill*, 
Be  comforted ;  the  holy  Gods  are  still 
Revengers  of  these  wrongs. 


Amar,  Thou  blessed  man. 
Honoured  upon  these  plains,  and  lov'd  of  Paii, 
Hear  me,  and  save  from  endless  infamy. 
My  yet-unblasted  flow*r,  virginity! 
By  all  the  garlands  that  have  crown'd  that 

head, 
By  thy  chaste  office,  and  the  marriage- bed 
Tiiat  still  is  blessM  by  thee ;  by  all  tne  ritet 
Due  to  our  God,  and  by  those  virgin  lights 
That  bum  before  his  altar;  let  me  not 
Fall  from  my  former  state,  to  gain  the  blot 
That  never  shall  be  purg'd  1  I  am  not  now 
That  wanton  Amartllis!  here  I  vow 
To  Heav'n,  and  thee,  grave  father,  if  I  may 
'Scape  this  unhappy  night,  to  know  the  day 
A  virgin,  never  after  to  endure 
The  tonnes,  or  company  of  men  unpurel 
I  hear  him  come !  save  me  I 

Priest,  Retire  a  while  [vile 

Behind  this  biuh,  *till  we  have  known  that 
Abuser  of  young  maidens. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd, 

Sull.  Shep,  Stay  thy  pace, 
Most-^lovM  Amarillis;  let  the  chase 
Grow  calm  and  milder;  fly  hie  not  so  fast 
I  fear  the  pointed  brambles  have  unlac'd 
Tliy  golden  buskins;  turn  again  and  see 
Thy  shepherd  follow,  that  is  strong  and  free. 
Able  to  give  thee  all  content  and  ease. 
I  am  not  bashful,  virgin ;  I  can  please 
At  first  encounter,  hu^  thee  in  mine  arm. 
And  give  thee  many  kisses,  soft  and  warm 
As  those  the  sun  prints  on  the  smiling  cheek 
Of  plums  or  mellow  peaches ;  I  am  sleek 
Ana  smooth  as  Neptune,  when  stem  j^Ius 
Locks  up  his  surly  winds,  and  nimbly  thus 
Can  shew  my  active  youth!  Why  dost  thow 
Hemember,  Amarillis,  it  was  I  [fly  > 

That  kiird  Alexis  for  thy  sake,  and  set 
An  everlasting  hate  'twixt  Amoret 
And  her  beloved  Perigot ;  'twas  I  [lie 

That  drown'd  her  in  the  well,  where  she  must 
Till  time  shall  leave  to  be.  Then,  turn  again, 
Tum  with  thy  open  arras,  and  clip  the  s%vai» 
That  hath  performed  all  this;  turn,  turn  I  say  I 
I  must  not  be  deluded. 

Priest.  Monster,  stay  I 


*  Hence  with  the  nightingale  will  I  take  part, 

-  '  That  blessed  bird,  that  spends  her  time  of  sleep 

*  In  songs  and  plaintive  pleas,  the  more  t'  augment 
'  The  memory  of  his  misdeed  that  bred  her  woe.' 

Both  Spenser's  and  Fletcher's  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  sound  in  both  a  perfect  echo  to  the 
sense;  yet  are  they  scarce  to  be  named  with  that  noble  simile  of  the  nightingale  at  the  end  of 
Geoigicks,  or  with  the  various  descriptions  of  her  in  Milton,  who  was  quite  enamoured  with 
this  bird,  from  her  near  resemblance  to  his  own  circumstances. 

'  Who  fed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  mov'd 
'  Harmonious  numoers,  as  the  wakeful  bird 

*  Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
'  Tunes  her  nocturnal  note/ 

Virgirs  simile  is  also  translated  in  one  of  Leo's  Tragedies. 
'*  Our  great  enemy.]  The  wolf. 


Seward, 
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Thou  that  art  like  a  canker  to  the  stite 
Thou  liv'st  and  breath'st  in^  eating  with  de»- 

bale 
Thro*  every  honest  bosom,^'  forcing  still 
The  veins  of  any  that  may  serve  thy  will  j 
Thou  that  hast  offer'd  with  a  sinful  hand 
To  seize  upon  this  virgin,  that  doth  stand 
Yet  trembling  here ! 

Sull.  Shep,  Good  holiness,  declare 
What  had  the  danger  been,  if  being  bai^ 
I  had  embraced  her  j  tell  me  by  your  art. 
What  coming  wonders  would  that  sight  im-^ 

Priest.  Lust,  and  a  branded  soul.       [part? 

Suli.  Shep,  Yet  tell  me  more ; 
Math  not  our  mother  Nature,  for  her  store 
And  great  encrease,  said  it  is  good  and  just^ 
And  wills  that  ev*ry  living  creature  must 
Be^t  his  like? 

Priest.  You* re  better  read  than  I, 
1  must  confess,  in  blood  and  lechery* 
Now  to  the  bow'r,  and  bring  this  beast  alotig. 
Where  he  may  suffer  penance  for  his  wrong. 

[^Exeunt. 

Enter  Perigot,  with  His  hand  htoody. 

Peri,  Here  will  I  wash  it  in  this  morning*s 

dew. 
Which  she  on  every  little  grass  doth  strew 
In  silver  drops  against  the  sun's  appear: 
'Tis  holy  water,  and  will  make  me  clear. — 
My  hand  will  not  be  cleansed.    My  wronged 

love, 
If  thy  chaste  spirit  in  ihe  air  yet  move. 
Look  mildly  down  on  him  that  yet  doth  stand 
All  full  of  guilt,  thy  blocHl  npoii  his  hand  3 
And  tho*  1  struck  thee  undeservedly. 
Let  my  revenge  on  her  that  injur'd  thee 
Make  less  a  fault  which  I  intended  not, 
And  let  these  dew-drops  wash  away   my 

spot! 

It  will  not  cleanse.    Oh,  to  what  sacred  flood 
Shall  I  resort,  to  wash  away  this  blood  ? 
Amidst  these  trees  the  holy  Clorin  dwells, 
in  a  low  cabin  of  cut  Ixjughs,  and  heals 
All  wounds:  To  her  I  will  myself  address. 
And  my  rash  faults  repentantly  confess ; 
Perhaps  she'll  find  a  means,  by  art  or  pray'r. 
To  make  my  hand,  with  chaste  blood  stained, 

fair:  [tree 

That  done,  not  far  hence,  imderncath  some 
ril  have  a  little  cabin  built,  since  she. 
Whom  I  ador'd,  is  dead;  there  will  L  give 
AJyself  to  strictness,  and  like  Clorin  live  I 

[Exit. 

The  curtain  is  drawn  lack;  Clorin  appears 
sitting  in  the  cabin,  Amorct  sitting  on  the 
one  side  of  her,  Alexis  and  Cloe  on  the  other-, 
Satyr  standing  it/, 

Clo.  Shepherd,  once  more  your  blood  is 
Take  example  by  this  maid,  [staid. 


Who  is  heard  ere  you  be  pure ; 

So  hard  it  is  lewd  lust  to  cure. 

Take  heed  then  how  you  turn  year  eye' 

On  these  other  lustfully. 

And,  shepherdess,  take  heed  lest  yoa 

Move  his  willing  eye  thereto: 

Let  no  wring,  nor  pinch,  nor  smile 

Of  yours,  his  weaker  sense  be^ilei 

Is  your  love  yet  true  and  chaste. 

And  for  ever  so  to  last  ? 

Alexis,  I  have  rora.ot  all  vain  desires. 
All  looser  thouchts,  ill-tcm|>er'd  6res. 
True-love  I  find  a  pleasant  fume. 
Whose  mod'rate  heat  can  ne'er  consume. 

Cioe,  And  I  a  new  fire  feel  in  me. 
Whose  chaste  flame  is  not  oucnch'd  to  be. 

Clo.  Join  your  hands  wiin  modest  touch 
And  for  ever  keep  you  such  I 

Enter  Pefigot. 

Peri,  Yon  is  her  cabin ;  thus  far  off  1 .! 
stand. 
And  call  her  forth ;  for  my  unhallow'd  hand 
I  dare'  no^  bring  so  near  yon  sacred  pUce. 
Clorin,  come  forth,  and  do  a  timely  grace 
To  a  poor  swain ! 

Uoi  VV^hat  art  thou  that  dost  call? 
Clorin  is  ready  to  do  good  to  all : 
Come  near! 

Peri.  I  dare  not* 
Clo.  Satyr,  see 
Who  it  is  that  calls  on  me. 

Sat,  There  at  hand  some  swain  doth  stan  f. 
Stretching  out  a  bloody  hand.  [cKsr, 

Peru  Come,  Clorin',  bring  thy  holy  waien 
To  wash  my  hand* 

Clo,  What  wonders  have  been  here 
To-night!    Stretch   forth   thy  hand,  yooDJ 
swain. 
Wash  and  rub  it,  whilst  I  rain 
Holy  water. 

Peri,  Still  you  pour. 
But  my  hand  will  never  scour. 

Clo.  Satyr,  bring  him  to  the  bower. 
We  will  try  the  sov'reign  pow'r 
Of  other  waters. 

Sat,  Mortal,  sure 
'Tis  the  blood  of  maiden  pure 
That  stains  thee  so! 

[The  Satyr  leadeth  him  to  the  ^»f^« 
where  he  spieth  Amoret ;  and  MMtd* 
ing  downt  she  knotceth  kirn. 
Peri,  Whate'er  thou  be, 
Be*8t  thou  her  sprite,  or  some  divinity. 
That  in  her  shape  thinks  good  to  walk  duf 

grove, 
Pardcm  poor  Perigot! 

Amo.  I  am  thy  love. 
Thy  Amoret,  for  evermore  thy  love ! 
Strike  once  more  on  my  naked  brcsst,  I  ii 
prove 


7'   Eating,  with  debate 

Thro  every  honest  bosom!]  The  use  of  the  word  debate  in  this  place  seems  hard,  at  \^ 
uncommon. 
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As  constant  still.    Oh,  cou  dst  thou  love  me 

yet. 
How  soon  could  I  my  former  griefs  forget ! 

Peri.  So  over-great  with  joy  that  you  liv^, 
now 
I  am,  that  no  desire  of  knowing  how 
JDoth  seize  me.    Hast  thou  still  pow'r  to  for- 
give? fto  live. 

Amo.  Whilst  thou  hast  pow'r  to  love,  or  I 
More  welcome  now,  than  hadst  thou  never 
A  St  ray  from  me !  \  gone 

l^eri.  And  when  thou  lov'sl  alone. 
And  not  1  thee,  death,  or  some  ling' ring  pain 
lllat's  worse,  light  on  mc  \ 
Clo.  Now  your  stain 

Perhaps  will  cleanse  thee  j^*  once  again. 

See,  the  blood  that  erst  did  stay. 

With  the  water  drops  away. 

All  the  pow'rs  again  are  pleas*d, 

And  with  this  new  knot  are  appeas'd. 

Joiu  your  hands,  and  rise  together. 

Pan  be  bless'd  that  brought  you  hither  1 

Enter  Priest  and  Old  Shepherd. 

Clo.  Go  back  again,  whate'er  thou  art; 

unless  [press 

Smooth  maiden  thoughts  oossess  thee,  <fo  not 

This  hallow'd  ground,     (yo.  Satyr,  take  his 

hand. 
And  give  him  present  trial. 
Sat.  Mortal,  stand, 
'Till  by  fire  I  have  made  known 
Whether  thou  be  such  a  one 
That  mayst  freely  tread  this  place. 
Hold  thy  hand  up.     Never  was 
More  untainted  flesh  than  this. 
Fairest,  he  is  full  of  bljss. 
Clo.  Then  boldly  speak,  why  dost  thou 

seek  this  place? 
Priest.  First,  honour'd  virgin,  to  behold 
thy  face,  .  [try 

X^'here  all  good  dwells  that  is;  next,  for  to 
I'he  truth  ot  late  report  was  giv'n  to  me: 
Those  shepherds  that  have  met  with  foul  mis- 
chance. 
Thro'  much  neglect,  and  more  ill  governance, 
W  hcther  the  wounds  they  have  may  yet  en- 
dure 
The  open  air,  or  stay  a  longer  cure ; 
And  lastly,  what  the  doom  may  be  shall  light 
Upon  those  guilty  wretches,  thro*  who^e  spile 


All  this  confusion  fell:  for  to  this  place. 
Thou  holy  maiden,  have  I  brought  a^^  brace 
Of  these  offenders,  who  have  freely  told, 
Boih  why,  and  by  what  means,  they  gave 

this  bold 
Attempt  upon  their  lives. 

Clo.  Fume  all  the  ground. 
And  sprinkle  holy  water;  for  unsound 
And  foul  infection  'gins  to  fill  the  air; 
If  gathers  yet  more  strongly ;  take  a  pair 
Of  censors  fiUM  with  frankmcense  and  myrrh. 
Together  with  cold  camphire:  Quickly  stir 
Thee,  gentle  Satyr;  for  the  place  begins 
To  sweat  and  labour  with  ih*  abhorred  sins 
Of  those  offenders.    I-el  them  not  come  nigh. 
For  full  of  itching  flame  and  leprosy 
Their  very  souls  are,  that  the  ground  goet 

back. 
And  shrinks  to  feel  the  sidlen  weight  of  black 
And  so  unheard-of  venom.     Hie  thee  fast. 
Thou  holy  man ;  and  banish  from  the  chaste 
These  manlike  monsters;  let  them  nevermore 
Be  known  upon  these^down?,  but  long  before 
The  next  sun's  rising,  put  them  from  tfie  sight 
And  memory  of  ev'ry  honest  wight. 
Be  quick  in  expedition,  lest  the  sores 
Of  these  weak  patients  break  into  new  gores. 

[Exit  Prie»t. 

Peri.  My  dear,  dear  Amorel,  how  happy 
are 
Those  blessed  pairs,  in  whom  a  little  jar 
Hath  bred  an  everlasting  love,  loo  strong 
For  time,  or  steel,  or  envy  to  do  wrong! 
How  do  you  feel  your  hurts  ?  Alas,  poor  heart. 
How  much  I  was  abus'd  I  Give  me  the  smart. 
For  it  is  justly  n)ine. 

Amo.  1  do  believe. 
It  is  enough,  dear  iViend ;  l^ave  off*  to  grieve. 
And  let  us  once  more,  in  despite  of  ill. 
Give  hands  and  hearts  accain. 

Peri.  With  better  will 
Than  eVr  I  went  to  find  in. hottest  day 
Cool  ohristal  of  the  fountain,  to  allay 
My  eager  thirst.    May  this  band  never  break; 
Hear  us,  oh,  heav'n! 

Amo.  Be  constant. 

Peri.  Else  Pan  wreak. 
With  double  vengeance,  my  disloyalty; 
Let  me  not  dare  to  know  the  company 
Of  men,  or  any  more  behold  those  eyes! 

Amo/  Thus,  shepherd,   with  a  kiss,  all 
cnsy  dies. 


7*  Perhaps  will  cleanse  thee;  once  again."^  Thb  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto's;  the 
folio  of  1679  says* 

This  perhaps  will  cleanse  a^ain ; 

which  is  copied  by  the  later  editions.  We  have  followed  the  older  books;  and  though  the 
construction,  according  to  the  usage  of  our  Author,  is  a  little  licentious,  yet  the  meaning  if 
obvious.     If  any  alteration  were  necessary,  we  might  read,  with  less  violence  to  the  old  text, 

'Perhaps  will  leave  thee, 

hrought  the  race.]  As  he  brought  but  two,  I  hope  I  have  restore4  the  true 


leading. 


iS\  u'ara. 
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Enter  Priest 


Priest.  Bright  maid,  I  have  pcrfonn*d  your 
will;  the  awain 
In  whom  such  heat  and  black  rebellious  reign 
Hath  undergone  your  sentence,  and  disgrace : 
Only  the  maid  I  nave  reserv*d,  whose  face 
Shews  much  amendiuent  5  many  a  tear  doth 

fall 
In  sorrow  of  her  fault:  Great  fair,  recall 
Your  heavy  doom,  iu  hope  of  better  days. 
Which  I  dare  promise ;  once  again  upraise 
Her  heavy  spirit,  that  near  drowned  Itet 
In  self-consuming  care  that  never  dies. 

Clo.  I  am  content  to  pardon  j  call  her  in. 
The  air  grows  cool  again,  and  doth  begin 
To  purge  itself:  How  bright  the  day  doth 

shew 
After  this  stormy  cloud !  Go,  Satyr,  go. 
And  with  this  taper  boldly  try  her  hand : 
If  she  be  pure  and  good,  and  6rmly 'stand 
To  be  so  still,  we  have  perform*d  a  work 
Worthy  the  gods  themselves. 

[Satyr  brings  Amarillis  in. 
Sat,  Come  forward,  maiden ;  do  not  lurk. 

Nor  hide  your  face  with  grief  and  shame; 

Now  or  never  get  a  naihe 
^  That  may  raise  thee,  and  re-cure 

All  thy  life  that  was  impure. 

Hold  your  hand  unto  the  flame; 

If  thou  be*st  a  perfect  dame. 

Or  hast  truly  vow*d  to  mend, 

This  pale  fire  will  be  thy  friend. 

See,  ine  taper  hurts  her  not  I 

Go  thy  ways;  let  never  spot 

Henceforth  seize  upon  thy  blood : 

Thank  the  gods,  and  still  be  good ! 

Clo,    Young    shepherdess,    now  you    are 
brought  again 
To  virgin  state,  be  so,  and  so  remain 
To  thy  last  day,  unless  the  faithful  love 
Of  some  good  shepherd  force  thee  to  remove; 
Then  labour  to  be  true  to  him,  and  live 
As  such  a  one  that  ever  strives  ti>  give 
A  blessed  memory  to  after-time; 
Be  famous  for  your  good,  not  for  your  crime. 
Now,  holy  man,  1  offer  up  again  [pain : 

These  patients,  full  of  health  and  free  from 
Keep  them  from  after-ills;  be  ever  near 
Unto  their  actions;  teach  them  how  to  clear 
The  tedious  way  they  |)ass  thro',  from  suspect; 
Keep  them  from  wronging  others,  or  neglect 


Of  duty  in  themselves ;  correct  the  blood 
With  thrifty  bits,  and  labour;  let  the  flood. 
Or  the  next  neighb'ring  spring,  give  feoee; 
To  greedy  thirst  and  travail,  doI  the  tree 
That  hangs  with  wanton  clusten;  kt  do 

wine. 
Unless  in  sacrifice,  or  rites  divine. 
Be  ever  known  of  shepherds ;  have  a  cue, 
Thou  man  of  holy  life!  Now  do  ool spare 
Their  faults  thro*  much  remissness,  nor  fix^ 
To  cherish  him,  whose  manv  pains  and  sirai 
Hath  2iv*n  increase,  and  added  to  thedo«na 
Sort  au  your  shepherds  from  the  lazy  thnm 
That  feed  their  heifers  in  the  budkled  oroons:^ 
Teach  the  young  maidens  strictness,  that  the 

grooms 
Ma)r  ever  fear  to  tempt  their  blowing  yootii; 
Banish  all  compliments,  but  single  troth. 
From  ev'ry  tongue,  and  ev*ry  shephenTs  ban, 
Let  them  still  use  persuading,  bat  no  art: 
Thus,  holy  Priest,  1  wish  to  thee  and  tbe«. 
All  the  &est  goods  and  comforts  that  mn 
please!  fpt," 

All,  And  all  those  blessings  Heav'n  du  eic 
We  pray  upon  this  bow*r  may  ever  live. 
Priest.  Kneel,  ev'ry  shepherd,  while  will 
powerful  hand 
I  bless  your  after-labours,  and  the  bod 
You  feed  your  flocks  upon.    Great  Pan  <k* 
fend  you 
From  misfortune,  and  amend  yoa. 
Keep  you  from  those  dangers  still 
That  arc  follow*d  by  your  will; 
.  Give  ye  means  to  know  at  length 
All  your  riches;  all  your  strength 
Cannot  keep  your  foot  from  faiiing 
To  lewd  lust,  that  still  is  calling 
At  your  cottage,  *till  his  pow*r 
Bring  again  dKat  golden  hour 
Of  peace  and  rest  to  ev*ry  soul. 
May  his  care  of  you  control 
All  diseases,  sores^  or  pain. 
That  in  after-time  may  reign. 
Either  in  your  flocks  or  you ; 
Give  ye  all  affections  new, 
'New  desires,  and  tempera  new. 
That  ye  may  be  ever  true! 
Now  rise  and  go;  and,  as  ye  pass  awav. 
Sing  to  the  God  of  Sheep  that  happy  lay 
That  honest  Dorus^^  taught  ye;  Dorus,  be 
That  was  the  soul  and  God  of  melody. 

[They  Mil  m;. 


'  the  lazy  clowns 


That  feed  their  hetfers  in  the  budded  brooms,'\  This  instance  of  laziness  is  takcD  fiw 
Spenser.    Shepherd^s  Calendar,  February. 

*  So  loytring  live,  you  little  herd-grooms, 

*  Keeping  your  beasts  in  the  budded  brooms.' 

The  meaning,  I  believe,  is.  You  that  loitering  let  your  herds  run  wild  among  the  broom  whicl^ 
grows  on  the  worst  soil,  and  don't  drive  them  into  the  best  pastures. 

7'  And  all  those  blessings,  &C.3  In  the  third  edition^  this  speech  b  given  to  Alexis  sio(^* 
and  continued  so  in  the  later  copies. 

^*  That  honest  Dorus.]  This  fine  eulogy  on  some  poet  beloved  and  almost  adored  bv  our 
Author,  I  uke  to  have  been  meant  of  S[^nser  for  these  reasons.    He  seems  to  speak  of  ^^ 
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THE  SONG. 


An  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bow*rs. 
All  ye  virtues  and  ye  powers 
ThaSt  inhabit  in  the  lakes. 
In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakes^ 

Move  your  feet 
To  our  sound. 

Whilst  we  greet 
All  this  groundy 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  defends  our  flocks  from  blame. 

He  is  great,  and  he  is  just. 
He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honour'd.    Dafladillies^ 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lillles. 


Let  us  flin^ 

Whilst  we  sing, 

Ever  holy. 

Ever  holy. 
Ever  honour'd,  ever  young! 
Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  sung.        [Exeunt, 

Sai,  Thou  dtvinest,  fairest,  brightest. 
Thou  most  pow*rful  maid,  and  whitest. 
Thou  most  virtuous  and  most  blessed. 
Eves  of  stars,  and  golden  tressed 
Like  Apollo!  tell  me,  sweetest. 
What  new  service  now  is  metest 
For  the  Satyr  ?  Shall  I  stray 
In  the  middle  air,''  and  stay 
The  sailing  rack.'*  or  nimbly  take 
Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gently  make 


who  lived  in  the  preceding  age,  but  was  dead  before  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  was  published. 
This  answers  to  none  so  well  as  Spcnsfcr,  he  and  Shakespeare  being  tne  only  very  great  poets 
that  immediately  preceded  our  Author;  but  the  latter  lived  some. years  after  the  publication  of 
this  piece.  In  the  next  place,  as  he  had  just  before  taken  an  expression  from  Spenser,  to  he 
greatly  imitates  his  manner  in  the  following  song,  and  inserts  one  expression  of  his  in  it  liter- 

*"y-  DqfadiUies, 

Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lillies, 
"^  Lei  tujiing,  &c. 

which  Spenser  had  thus  expressed.    Shepherd's  Calendar,  April. 

*  Strow  me  the  ground  with  dafiadowndillies 

*  And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lillies.        Seward. 
T7  shall  I  stray 

In  the  middle  air,  &c.]  The  character  of  the  Attendant  Spirit  in  Comus  is  this  Satyr 
under  another  shape  and  name.  The  Satyr  in  the  third  is  sent  by  Pan  to  ^ide  aright  -the 
wandering  shepherds,  and  to  protect  virtue  in  distress.  The  Attendant  Spint  has  much  the 
same  office :  He  is  sent  by  Jupiter  to  protect  the  Virtuous  against  the  enchantments  of  Comus. 
When  they  have  finished  their  office,  they  both  give  the  same  account  of  their  power  and  ve- 
locity. In  imitation  of  the  lines  now  referred'  to,  and  to  the  two  last  of  the  Satyr's  first 
speech: 

(I  must  go,  and  I  must  run, 

Swi/ter  than  thejiery  sun,) 

The  Attendant  Spirit  thus  takes  leave  of  the  audience. 

'  But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 

*  I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run, 

*  Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 

'  Where  the  bow*d  welkin  slow  doth  bend; 
'  And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 

*  To  the  corners  of  the  Moon.' 

The  two  first  and  two  last  of  Milton's  lines  are  directly  taken  from  Fletcher:  The  sky  slowly 
bending  to  the  horizon,  in  the  middle  couplet,  is  a  noble  image;  but  I  can  scarce  think  that  it 
can  alone  vie  with  the  variety  and  beauties  in  Fletcher;  such  as,  making  suit  to  the  pale  Queen 
of  Night  for  a  Moon-beam ;  darting  through  the  waves  that  fall  on  each  side  in  snowy  fleeces ; 
and  catching  the  wanton  fawns,  and  flies  whose  woven  wings  are  dyed  by  the  summer  of  many 
colottrs.  But  it^may  pernaps  be  thought  that  Milton  has  improved  the  measure,  and  made  his 
found  more  an  echo  to  his  sense;  if  he  has,  he  only  imitates  m  this  the  following  lines,  which 
are  a  fine  instance  of  this  species  of  beauty. 

/  will  dance 
Round  about  these  woods,  as  ^uich 
As  the  breaking  light,  andpnck 
Down  the  lawns,  and  down  the  vales. 
Faster  than  the  windmill  sails. 

The  Italians  have  the  honour  of  being  the  introducers  of  the  Dramatick  Pastoral,  bnt  I  can- 
not upon  examination  find  that  Fletcher  has  borrowed  a  single  sentiment  or  expression  from 
any  of  them,  except  the  name  of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  from  the  Pastor  Fido.     Seward. 
^*  The  sailing  rack,]  *Tbe  wmds/  says  Lord  Bacon,  •which  move  the  clouds  abov^ 
Vol.  I.  aG  .  *whi. 
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Suit  to  the  pale  (jueen  of  night 

For  a  beam  to  i^ive  thee  light? 

Shall  1  dive  into  the  sea. 

And  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 

Thro*  the  rising  wave8  that  fall 

In  snowy  fleeces?  Dearest,  shall 

I  catch  thee  wanton  fawns,  or  flies 

Whose  wotren  wings  the  summer  dyes 

Of  many  colours?  get  thee  fruit. 

Or  steal  from  Heav'n  old  Orpheus'  lute? 

All  these  1*11  yenture  for,  and  more. 

To  do  her  service  all  these  woods  adore. 
Clo.  No  other  service.  Satyr,  but  thy  watch 

About  these  thickets^   lest  harmless  people 
catch 


Mischief  or  sad  mischance. 

Sal.  Holy  virgin,  1  will  dance 
Round  about  these  woods  as  quick 
As  the  breaking  light,  and  pnek 
Down  the  lawns,  and  down  the  vaki 
Faster  than  the  wind-mill  sails. 
So  I  take  my  leave,  and  pray 
All  the  comforts  of  the  day. 
Such  as  Phcebus*  heat  doth  send 
On  the  earth,  may  still  befriend 
Thee  and  this  arbour  i 

Clo,  And  to  thee. 
All  thy  master's  love  be  free! 


<  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not  perceived  below,  pass  without  noise.'    So  Shakcspeaie, 
in  his  Tempest, 

^  And,  like  this  substantia]  pageant  faded, 

*  Leave  not  a  rack  behind.' 

To  rack  in  thb  ^ense  b  sometimes  used  as  a  verb.    In  the  old  play  of  the  Raigne  of  Kkg 
Edward  111.  Ibifi, 

*  ■     like  inconstant  clouds, 

*  That,  racked  upon  the  carriage  of  the  winds, 
'  Enciease  axul  ale.* 

Steevciis*8  notes  on  Shakespeare.        H. 
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THE  MAD  LOVER. 

A   TRAGI-COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Gardiner>  Hills,  ahd  Lovelace,  ascribe  this  Play  wholly  to 
Fletcher;  other  writers,  to  him  and  Beaumont  conjunctively.    The  first  publication  of  the, 
Mad  Lover  was  in  the  folio  of  l647.    We  do  not  know  of  any  alterations  having  been  made 
in  it,  nor  has  it  been  acted  for  many  years  past. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


To  please  all  is  impossible,  and  to  despair 
Ruins  ourselves,  and  damps  the  writers*  care^. 
''Would  we  knew  what  to  do,  or  say,  or  when 
To  find  the  minds  here  equal  with  the  men:* 
But  we  must  venture;  now  to  sea  we  go. 
Fair  fortune  ^th  us,   give  us  room,  and 

blow; 
Remember  ye* re  all  venturers;  and  in  this  play 
How  many  twelve-peoces  ye've  stow*d  this 

day: 


Remember,  for  return  of  your  delight,  [spite. 
W'e  launch ,  and  plough  thro*  storms  of  fear  and 
Give  us  your  fore-winds  fairly,  fill  our  wings. 
And  steer  us  right;  and,  as  the  sailor  sings, 
Loaden  with  wealth,  on  wanton  seas,  so  we 
Shall  make  our  home-bound  voyage  chear- 

fully;  [sure 

And  you,  our  noble  merchants,  for  your  trea- 
Share  equally  the  fraught,*  we  run  for  plea« 

sure. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mek. 


ArroRAx,  king  ofPaphos. 

Memnon,  ihe  general,  and  the  Mad  Lover, 

-n  r  Irother  to  Memnon,  beloved  of 

P01.TDOK,  I  p„,., 

por'B?t,v, } '«"'  ^'"•'«"'  ""'■*"• 

Chi  LAX,  an  old  merry  soldier. 

SiPHAX,  a  soldier,  in  love  with  the  princess, 

Stremon,  a  soldier  thai  can  sing, 

Demagoras,  servant  to  the  general, 

Cbirurgeok.  ' 

Fool. 

Page. 


Boy. 
Courtiers* 


Women. 


asid  mistress  to 


Cleanthe,  sister  to  Siphax 
LucipPE,  one  of  the  princesses  women. 
Priestess  of  Vends,  an  old  wanton. 
A  Nun. 
Clob,  a  camp  baggage. 


Scene,  PAPHOS. 


»  To  find  the  minds  here  equal  with  the  men.']  *  So  many  men  so  many  minds,*  is  an  old 
laying.     It  seems  here  to  be  implied  that  otie  man  has  mani/  minds.* 
»  Fraught.]  This  word  generally,  in  ihe  old  books,  is  used  (or  freight. 
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THE  MAD  LOVElt 


[Artl. 


ACT  I. 


Flourish.  Enter  Astorax,  Calls,  train, 
Cleanihe,  Lucippe,  and  Gentlewomen,  at 
one  door ;  at  the  other,  Eumenes. 

J5«77ien«.11TEALTH  to  my  sovereign! 

-*■-■•     King,  Eumenes,  welcome! 
Welcome  to  Paphos,  soldier!  to  our  love! 
And  that  fair  health  you  vtrish  us,  thro*  the 

camp 
May  it  disperse  itself,  and  make  all  happy ! 
How  does  the  general,  the  valiant  Memnon? 
And  how  his  wars,  Enmenes?    ^     [a  soldier, 

Eum.  The  gods  have  giv*n  you,  royal  Sir, 
Better  ne*er  sought  a  danger  j  more  approved 
In  way  of  war,  more  master  of  his  fortunes,' 
Expert  in  leadine  'em ;  in  doing  valiant. 
In  following  all  nis  deeds  to  vktories. 
And  holdmg  Fortune  certain  tnere. 

/ifm^.  On,  soldier,  [neralj* 

Thou  speak*st  a  man  indeed;  a  general  ge- 
A  soul  conceiv*d  a  soldier. 

Eum.  Ten  set  battles. 
Against  the  strong  usuqier  Diodes, 
(VVhom  lonff  experience  had  becot  a  leader. 
Ambition  rais*d  too  mighty)  haih  your  Mem- 
non  [him. 

Won,  and  won  gloriously,  distressed  and  shook 
Even  from  the  head  of  all  his  hopes,  to  nothing, 
in  three,  he  beat  the  thunder-bolt  his  brother. 


Forc*d  him  to  wall  himself  up :  There  not 
safe,     -  ("quake, 

Shook  him  with  warlike  engines  like  an  eanb- 
'Till  like  a  snail  he  left  his  shell,  and  cnwl'd 
By  night  and  hideous  darkness  to  destruction: 
Disarmed  for  ever  rising  more :  TVdve  castks, 
Some  thought  impregnable;  towns  twkeai 


man^; 

Countries,  that  like  the  wind  knew  no  coo- 
But  savage  wildness,  hath  this  aeneral. 
With  loss  of  blood  and  youth,  thro*  stonai 

and  tempests, 
Call'd  to  your  fair  obedience. 

Kins.    Oh,  my  soldier,  [dnsni 

That  thou  wert  now  within  my  ahnsi — What 
Are  those  that  beat,  Eumenes?  [Drvm, 

Eum.  His,  my  sov* reign; 
Himself  i*  th*  head  of  conquest  drawing  home, 
An  old  m^n  now,  to  offer  up  his  ^nei, 
And  endless  conquest,  at  your  shnne. 

King.  Go  all. 
And  entertain  him  with  all  ceremony; 
We*  11  keep  him  now  a  courtier. 

fufii.  Sir,  a  strange  one; 
Pray  God  his  language  bear  it.  By  my  life.  Sir, 
He  Knows  no  compliment,  nor  curious ctstiog 
Of  words  into  fit  ijlaces  ere  he  speak  *eni : 
He  can  say,   *  tight  well,   fellow,  and  TU 
thank  thee : 


3  —  more  master  of  his  fortunes. 

Expert  in  leading  *em ;  in  doing  valiqnt. 

In  following  all  his  deeds  to  victories. 

And  holding  Fortune  certain  thcre^  I  shall  now  return  to  tncer  verbal  criticisms.  Bf 
the  reading  and  pointing  above,  the  first  step  of  a  most  beautiful  climax  is  taken  away  ana 
placed  to  a  former  sentence,  where  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  four  qualifications  of  a  great  g^ 
neral  are  strongly  marked  out:  Expert  in  leading  on  ;  valiant  in  the  comiat;  prudent  in  gtn^i 
his  valour  to  victory,  and  in  making  his  victories  decisive.  I  make  the  pause  fuller  at  the  end 
of  the  first  line»  and  put  in  the  second  what  to  me  bids  fairest  for  having  been  the  originaii 
though  it  might  have  tieen 

Expert  in  leading,  and  in  doing  valiant.  Seward^ 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 


■    —  more  master  of  his  fortunes ; 
Expert  in  leading  on ;  in  doing  valiant; 
In  following  all  his  deeds,  &c. 

'    '  '       "  '  more  master  of  his  fortunes. 

Expert  in  leading  'em]  Surely  this,  which  is  the  old  reading*  b  the  right  readiiuc.  What 
•an  prove  a  man  more  master  qf  his  fortunes,  than  his  being  expert  in  leacUng  *emf  Besides 
that,  Mr.  Seward's  pointing  mars  the  syntax,  and  deprives  the  two  last  lines  of  the  word  m- 
liatit,  tliat  governs  them  t 

■  in  doing  valiant. 

In  following  all  his  deeds  to  victories. 

And  holding  Fortune  certain  there. 

Here  a  repetition  of  valiant  is  understood,  as  of  the  word  more  in  the  first  two  lines:  *  Ne'er 
was  a  soldier  more  master  of  his  fortunes,  [more]  expert  in  leading  'em ;  valiant  in  doing, 
*  [valiant]  in  (bllowing  his  deeds  on  to  victory,  and  in  maintaining  it  when  acquired.' 

♦  A  general  general.']  i.  e.  A  complete  general.   The  latter  editions  read,  «  geoend'sgcMn'* 
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'  He  that  must  eat,  must  fight;  hring  up  the 

rear  there,* 
Or,  '  charge  that  wing  of  horse  home.' 

[^Flourish. 
King,  Go  to,  go  to  1 

Enter  Memnon,  with  a  train  of  courtiers  and 
soldiers,  two  Captains,  Chilax,  &c, 

Valiaut  and  wise  are  twins.  Sir. — Welcome, 

welcome  I 
Welcome,  my  fortunate  and  famous  general ! 
Hi^h  in  thy  prince's  favour,  as  in  fame, 
WcJcome  to  peace,  and  Paphos ! 

Mem.  Thankyour grnce I  [sweetness 

And  'would  to  God  my  dull  tongue  had  that 
To  thank  you  as  1  should ;  but  pardon  me. 
My  sworci  and  1  speak  roughly.  Sir:  Your 

battles,  fyou 

I  dare  well  say,  I  have  fought  well ;  for  I  bring 
That  lazy  end  you  wish  for,  peace,  so  fully 
That  no  more  name  of  war  is:  Who  now 

thinks 
Sooner  or  safer  these  might  have  been  ended. 
Begin  *em  if  he  dare  agam ;  I'll  thank  him. 
Soldier  and  soldier's  mate  these  twenty-five 

years. 
At  length  your  general,  (as  one  whose  merit 
Durst  look  upon  no  less)  I've  waded  thro* 
Dangers  would  damp  these  soft  souls,  but  to 

hear  of.  [Sir.' 

The  maidenheads  of  thousand  lives  hang  here. 
Since  which  time,  prince,  1  know  no  court 

but  martial. 
No  oily  language,  but  the  shock  of  arms. 
No  dalliance  out  with  death ;  no  lofty  mea- 
sures 
But  weary  and  sad  marches,  cold  and  hunger, 
L^arums  at  midnight  Valour's  self  would  shake 

at ;  [fire. 

Yet  1  ne'er  shrunk :  Balls  of  consuming  wild- 
That  lick'd  men  up  like  lisihtning,  nave  I 

laugh'd  at,  [trifles. 

And   ioss'd  'em  back  again  like  children's 
Upon  the  edges  of  my  enemies'  swords 
I've  march'o  like  wnirlwinds.  Fury  at  this 

hand  waiting. 
Death  at  my  riRht;  Fortune  my  forlorn  hope. 
When  I  have  grappled  with  destruction. 
And  tugged  with  pale-fac'd  Ruin,  night  and 

miscnief. 
Frighted  to  see  a  new  day  break  in  blood ; 
And  er'ry  where  I  conquer *d,  and  for  you.  Sir 5 


Mothers  have  wanted  wombs  to  make  me  fa- 
mous, [griev'd  you. 
And  blown  Ambition,  dangers.  Those  tliat 
I  have  taken  order  for  i'  th'  earth :  Those  foob 
That  shall  hereafter 

King.  No  more  vtrars,  my  soldier : 
We  must  nOw  treat  of  peace.  Sir. 

[King  takes  Memnon  aside,  and  talh 
with  him. 

Cle.  How  he  talks. 
How  gloriously. 

Calls,  A  goodly-timber'd  fellow; 
Valiant  no  doubt. 

Cle,  If  valour  dwell  in  vauntinff. 
In  what  a  phrase  he  speaks,  as  if  his  actions 
Could  be  set  off  in  tiothing  but  a  noise  I 
Sure  h*  has  a  drum  in's  mouth. 

Calis,  I  wonder,  wenches. 
How  he  would  speak  to  us. 

Cle.  Nothing  but  larum. 
Tell  us  whose  throat  he  cut,  shew  us  his  sword^ 
And  bless  it  for  s^e  biting. 

Lucip,  An't  fme  your  grace, 
I  do  not  think  he  knows  us,  what  we  are. 
Or  to  what  end;  for  1  have  heard  his  fol« 

lowers 
Affirm  he  never  saw  a  woman  that  exceeded 
.  A  suttler's  wife  yet,  or,  in  execution,* 
Old  bed-rid  beldames  without  teeth  or  tongues. 
That  would  not  fly  his  fury.    How  he  looks  1 

Cle.  This  way  devoutly. 

Ca/ff.  Sure  his  lordship's  viewing 
Our  fortifications. 

Lucip,  If  he  mount  at  me, 
-I  may  chance  choak  his;  batt'ry. 

Calis,  Still  his  eye  [lour 

Keeps  (quarter  this  way :  Venus  grant  his  va- 
Be  not  m  love! 

Cle,  If  he  be,  presently 
Expect  a  herald  and  a  trumpet  with  you. 
To  bid  you  render;  we  two  perdu's  pay  foi;*t 
else.  [ladies, 

Kina,  I'll  leave  you  to  my  sister,  and  these 
To  make  your  welcome  fuller.    My  good  sol- 
dier, [sliipi 
We  must  now  turn  your  sternness  into  court- 
When  you  have  done  there,  to  your  fair  re- 
pose. Sir!                                   [FhurisL 
I  know  you  need  it,  Memnon.    Welcome, 
gentlemen !                                      [JE«V. 

Lucip,  Now  he  begins  to  march.    Madam, 
the  van's  yours; 


'  Tlie  maidenheads  of  thousand  lives  hang  here.  Sir,"]  This  line  seems  to  have  been  shuffled 
by  some  accident  out  of  its  place.  It  ought,  as  we  conjectiu-e,  to  be  inserted  lower  in  the 
speech:  Here  it  interrupts  the  sense;  but  there  it  falls  happily  in  with  it.  We  would  there- 
fore wish  to  omit  it  where  it  now  stands,  and  to  insert  it  atter  the  line, 

j4nd  ev'ry  where  I  conquered,  and  for  you.  Sir, 
T'ne  maidenheads  of  thousand  lives  hang  here.  Sir. 
Mothers  have  wanted  wombs  to  make  me  famous. 
And  blown  Ambition,  dangers, 

•  _.—  or  in  execution?^  This  signifies  the  sack  of  a  town,  and  is  used  by  Jonson  in  that 
as  well  as  our  Author.  Seward, 
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Keep  your  sround  mmj  *d8  lor  ytmr  spurt  J 
Mem,  Oh,  Venus! 

SHt  kneeli  amazed,  and  forgets  to  speak. 
is.  How  he  stares  on  roe. 

Cle,  Knight  him,  maclam^  kni^t  him ; 
He*Il  grow  to  th*  ^uod  else. 

Eum,  Speak,  Sir ;  'tis  the  princess. 

1  Capt,  You  shame  yourself;  sprak  to  her. 

Calis,  Rise  and  speak.  Sir.  [Sir! 

You  are  welcome  to  the  court,  to  me,  to  all, 

Lucip,  Is  he  not  deaf? 

Caiis.  The  gentleman's  not  well. 

Eum.  Fy,  noble  general !      [How  do  you? 

Lucip,  Give  him  fresh  air;  his  colour  goes. 
The  princess  will  be  glad,  Sir 

Mem.  Peace,  and  hear  me. 

Cle.  Command  a  silence  there. 

Mem,  I  love  thee,  lady.  [ceed.  Sir. 

Calis.  Ijhank  your  lordship  heartily :  Pro- 

Lucip,  Lord,  how  it  stuck  in*s  stomach, 
like  a  surfeit  [be  thanked. 

Cle.  It  breaks  apace  no^from  him,  God 
What  a  fine-spoken  man  he  is. 

Lucip.  A  choice  one; 
Of  singular  variety  in  carriage !        [d  istance. 

Cle.  Yes,  and  I  warrant  you  he  knows  his 

Mem.  With  all  my  heart  I  love  thee. 

Calis,  A  hearty  gentleman! 
And  I  were  e*en  an  arrant  beast,  my  lord. 
But  1  lov*d  you  again. 

Mem,  Good  lady,  kiss  me.         [up  to  her. 

Cle.  Aymany,Mars,  there  thou  cam*8t  close 

Calls.  Kiss  you  at  first,  my  lord?  *Tis  no 

fair  fashion ;  [breaths. 

Our  lips  are  like  rose-buds;  blown  with  mens* 

They  lose  both  sap  and  savour;  there*s  my 

hand.  Sir. 

Eum,  Fy,  fy,  my  lord!  this  is  too  rude. 

Mem.  Unhand  me! 
Consume  me  if  I  hurt  her.    Good  sweet  lady. 
Let  me  but  look  upon  thee. 

Calis.  Do. 

Mem,  Yet  I 

CMlis.  Well,  Sir, 
Take  your  full  view. 

Lucip,  Bless  your  eyes.  Sir. 

Calis,  Mercy ! 
Is  this  the  man  they  talked  of  for  a  soldier. 
So  absolute  and  excellent?  Oh,  the  gods. 
If  I  were  given  to  that  vanity 
Of  making  sjxjrt  with  men  for  ignorance. 
What  a  most  precious  subject  had  I  purchased  ? 
Speak  for  him,  gentlemen,  some  one  that 
knows 


What  the  man  ails,  and  can  speak  sense. 

Cle,  Sure,  madam,  ' 

This  fellow  has  been  a  r»re  hare-finder. 
See  how  his  eyes  are  set. 

Calis,  Some  one  go  with  me;  fgentleBBiii, 
ril  send  him  something  for  his  head.  Poor 
He*s  troubled  with  the  staggers.' 

Lucip,  Keep  him  dark,  [battlo 

He  will  run  march-mad  else;  the  fumes  of 
Ascend  into  his  brains. 

Cle.  Clap  to  his  feet  [ward. 

An  old  drum-head,  to  draw  the  thunder  down- 

Calis.  Look  to  him,  gentlemen.    Farewell, 
lord!  Tm  sorry 
We  cannot  kiss  at  this  time ;  but,  believe  it, 
We*ll  find  an  hour  for  all.     God  keep  m? 
children  [wencbc*, 

From    being  such    sweet   soldiers!    Soi^, 
Lest  we  disturb  his  dream. 

[Exeunt  Calis  and  laHa, 

Eum,  Why,  this  is  monstrous.      [holds  i^ 

1  Capt.  A  strange  forgetfulness,  yet  still  be 

2  Capt.  Tho*  he  ne*er  saw  a  vroman  of 
great  fashion 

Before  this  day,  yet  methinks  'tis  possible 
He  might  imagine  what  they  are,  and  what 

Belongs  unto  *em ;  meer  report  of  others 

Eum.  Pish, 
His  head  had  other  whimsies  in*t.     My  ksrdl 
Death,   I  think  you're  struck  dumb.    My 
^od  lord  general! 

1  Capt.  Sir!  [love  yon. 
Mem.  That  I  do  love  you,  madam ;,  and  » 

An't  like  your  grace — 

2  Capt.  He  has  been  studying  this  speedt 
Eum,  Who  do  you  speak  to.  Sir? 
Mem.  Why,  whert  s  the  lady. 

The  woman,  the  fair  woman? 

1  Capt.  W^ho? 

Mem.  The  princess. 
Give  me  the  princess. 

Eum.  Give  you  counsel  rather 
To  use  her  like  a  princess.     Fy,  my  lord! 
How  have  you  borne  yourself,  how  nakedly 
Laid  your  soul  open  and  your  ignorance. 
To  be  a  sport  to  all !  Report  aitd  honour 
Drew  her  to  do  you  favours,  and  yoa  bluodr, 
Without  consid*ring  what,  or  wHo  she  was, 
Neither  collecting  reason,  nor  disiinction- 

Mem.  Why,  what  did  I,  my  masters? 

Eum.  All  that  shews 
A  man  unhandsome,  undigested  dough. 

Mem,  Did  not  I  kneel  unto  her? 

Eum.  Dumb  and  senseless. 


f  'Tis  for  y^wr  spurs.]  This  is  an  allusion  to  Chivalry.  Lord  Lyttelton,  speaking  of 
Henry  II.  after  he  was  knighted,  says,  '  He  sought  an  occasion  of  exercisiM  his  new  prw»- 
*  sion  of  arms,  or  (to  speak  in  the  language  of  tliat  age)  he  desired  to  gain  Ins  spurs ;  bat  be 
«  could  not  possibly  take  the  field,  &c.*  Life  of  Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  178.  And  we  find  in 
Segar*s  Honor  Civil  and  Military,  p.  75,  that,  on  the  degradation  of  a  knight  in  England,  his 
gilt  spurs  were  beaten  from  his  heels,  and  his  sword  taken  from  him  and  broken.  R. 

*  Staggers,]  The  staggers,  which  is  a  kind  of  horses*  apo[)lexy,  is  mentioned  in  A\Ys  Well 
that  Ends 'Well.  One  species  of  it  is  a  raging  impatience,  which  makes  the  animal  dash  him- 
self with  destructive  violence  against  posu  or  walls.  "^ 

See  Johnson's  notes  on  Shakespeare,  vol.  iv.  p.  63. 
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As  tho*  you  had  been  cut  out  for  yoar  £ither*s 
tomby  [you. 

Or  stock  a  land-mark.   Wheti  she  spoke  unto 
^Being  the  excellence  of  all  our  island. 
You  3tar*d  upon  her  as  you  had  seen  a  monster. 
Mem,  Was  I  so  foolish  ?  I  confess,  Eumenes, 
I  never  saw  before  so  brave  an  outside. 
But  did  I  kneel  so  long? 

Eum.  'Till  they  laiu;h*d  at  you. 
And  when  you  spoke,  lam  ashamed  to  tell  you 
What  'twas,  my  lord;  how  far  from  order. 

Bless  me! 
I9*t  possible  the  wild  noise  of  a  war. 
Ana  what  she  only  teaches,  should  possess  you? 
Knowledge  to  treat  withjicr,  and  full  discre- 
tion, /I 
Being  at  flood  still  in  jou  :  And  in  peace. 
And  manly  conversation,  smooth  and  civil. 
Where  gracefulness  and  glory  twine  together. 
Thrust  jourself  out  an  exile?  Do  you  know. 
Sir,  [dience 
What  state  she  carries?  and  what  great  obe- 
Waits  at  her  beck  continually? 
Mem.  She  ne*er  commanded 
An  hundred  thousand  men,  as  I  have  done, 
Nor  neVr  won  battle.  Say  I  would  have  kiss*d 
her.  [one! 
Bum,  There  was  a  dainty  offer  too,  a  rare 
Mem.  Why,  she's  a  Mroman,  b  she  not  ? 
Eum,  She  is  so.                           [for  then  ? 
Mem,  Why,  very  well ;  what  was  she  made 
Is  she  not  young,  and  handsome,  bred  to 

breed? 
Do  not  men  kiss  fair  women?  if  they  do. 
If  lips  be  not  unlawful  ware,  why  a  princess 
Is  cot  the  same  way  that  we  get  a  beggar. 
Or  1  am  cozen*d ;  and  the  self-same  way 
She  must  be  handled  ere  she  get  another. 
That's  rudeness,  is  it  not  ? 

2  Capt,  To  her  'tis  held  so. 
And  rudeness  in  that  high  degree 

Mem,  Tis reason; 
But  I  will  be  more  punctual.    Pray  what 
thought  she? 
Eum.  Her  thou^ts  were  merciful,  but  she 
laugh'd  at  j^ou. 
Pitying  the  poorness  of  your  compliment. 
And  so  she  left  you.  Good  Sir,  shape  yourself 
To  understand  the  place  and  noble  persons 
You  live  with  now. 

1  Capt.  Let  not  those  great  deserts 


The  kmg  hath  laid  op  of  yoo,  and  the  people. 
Be  blasted  with  ill-bearing  1 

Eum,  The  whole  name 
Of  soldier  then  will  suffer. 
Mem.  She's  a  sweet  one. 
And,  good  Sirs,  leave  your  exhortations ; 
They  come  untimely  to  me;  I  have  brains 
That  beat  above  your  reaches :  She's  a  princess. 
That's  all;    I've  kill'd  a  king,  and  that  is 

greater. 
Come,  let's  to  dinner;  if  the  wine  be  good. 
You  shall  pwceive  strange  wisdom  in  my 

blood.  [Exeunt  all  hut  Chilax. 

Chi,  Well,  'would  thou^wert  i*  th'  ware 

again,  old  Memnon!    ""      [the  proudest 
There  thou  wouldst  talk  to  th*  purpose,  and 
Of  all  these  court  camelions  wouki  be  glad 
To  find  it  sense  too.    Plague  of  this  dead 

peace. 
This  bastard-breeding,  lousy,  lazy  idleness! 
Now  we  must  learn  to  pipe,   and  pick  our 

livings  [years 

Out  of  old  rotirn  ends.  These  twenty-five 
I've  serv'd  my  country,  lost  my  youth  and 

blood, 
Expos'd  my  life  to  dangers  more  than  digrs ; 
Yet,  let  me  tell  my  wants,  I  know  their  an- 
swers: [people, 

•  The  kmg  is  bound  to  right  me,*  they,  good 

*  Have  but  from  hand  to  mouth.*    Look  to 

your  wives,  [your  marchpanes !  9 

Your  young  trim  wives,  your  high-day  wives. 
For  it  the  soldiers  find  not  recompence, 
(As  yet  there's  none  a-hatching)  1  believe. 
You  men  of  wares,  the  men  ofwars  will  nick 

ye;  [means 

For  starve  nor  lieg  they  must  not    My  small 
Are  gone  infumo:  Here  to  raise  a  better 
(Unless  it  be  with  lying,  or  dog-flattering. 
At  which  our  nation's  excellent,  observing 

dog-days,  [basted 

When  this  good  lady  broils  and  wou'd  be 
By  that  good  lord,  or  such-like  moral  leam- 
,    ^'"ff*)  ['em; 

Is  here  impossible:    Well,  I'll  rub  among 
If  any  thing  for  honesty  be  gotten. 
Thought  be  but  bread  and  cheese,  I  can  be 

satisfied : 
If  otherwise  the  wind  blow,  stiff  as  I  am 
Yet  I  shall  learn  to  shuffle.  There's  an  old  last 
That  shall  be  nameless  yet  alive,  my  la^t  hope. 


•  MarchpaneM.']  Marchpane  was  a  confection,  made  of  pistachio-nuts,  almonds,  sugar,  &c. 
and  in  high  esteem  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
entertainment  in  Cambridge.  It  is  said  that  the  university  presented  Sir  William  Cecil,  their 
chancellor,  with  two  pair  of  gloves,  a  marchpane,  and  two  su^r-loaves. 

Dr.  Gray's  notes  on  Shakespeare. 

Marchpane,  a  kind  of  sweet  bread,  or  biscuit,  called  by  some  almond>cake.  Hern^olaus 
Barbarus  terms  it  mazapanis,  vulgarly  martius  panis,  G.  macepain  and  masscpuin,  H.  marza" 
pane,  H.  macapan,  B.  marcepeyn,  i.e.  massa  pura.  But  as  few  understood  the  meaning  of 
this  term,  it  began  to  be  generally,  though  corruptly,  called  massepeyn,  marcepeyn,  mart^ 
Mepeyn\  and,  in  consequence  of  this  mistake  of  theirs,  it  soon  took  the  name  of  marlius  panis, 
an  appellation  transferred  afterwards  into  other  languages.    See  Junius. 

Note3  to  Shakespeare,  Oxford  edit. 

The  fragility  of  the  biscuit  seems  to  be  the  chief  quality  here  alluded  to. 
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[Acti. 


Has  often  got  me  my  pocket  full  of  crowns. 
If  all  fail-^ack-Diiwsy  are  you  alive  still? 
Then  [prosper. 

I  see  the  coast  clear^  when  fools  and  boys  can 

Enter  Fool  and  Page. 

Page,  Brave  lieutenant! 

FooL  Hail  to  the  man  of  worship! 

Chi,  You  arc  fine,  Sirs, 
Most  passing  fine  at  all  points. 

FooL  As  you  see.  Sir,  [our  clothes.  Sir, 
Home-bred  and  handsome;  We  cut  not  out 
At  half-sword,  as  your  taylorsdo,  and  pink 'em 
With  pikes  and  partisans ;  we  live  retired,  Sir, 
Gentleman-like,  and  jealous  of  our  honours. 

Chi.  Very  fine  Fool,  and  fine  Boy  j  peace 
plays  with  you 
As  the  wind  plays  with  feathers,  dances  you. 
You  grind  with  all  gusts,  gallants. 

Page,  We  can  bound,'®  Sir,  [frisk  too. 
(When  yon  soldados  bend  i'  th*  hams)  and 

FooL  When  twenty  of  your  trip-coats  turn 
their  tippets. 
And  your  cold  sallads,  without  salt  or  vinegar, 
lie''  wambling  in  your  stomachs;  hemp 
and  hobnails  [harness 

Will  bear  no  price  now,  hangings  and  old 
Arc  like  to  over-run  us. 

Page.  Whores  and  hot-houses — 

FooL  Surgeons  and  syringes,  ring  out  your 
saints'  bells! 

Page,  Your  jubilee,  your  jubilee ! 

FooL  PrdbDeum! 
How  our  St.  Georges  will  bestride  the  dragons. 
The  red  and  ramping  dragons! 

Page,  Well  advanced.  Fool.'* 

FooL  But  then  the  sting  i*th*  tail,  boy. 

Page.  Tanio  Melior;  [nour. 

for  so  much  the  more  danger,  the  more  ho- 

Chi,  You* re  very  pleasant  with  our  occu- 
pation, gentlemen; 
Which,  very  like,  amongst  these  fiery  serpents. 
May  light  upon  a  blino-worm  of  your  blood, 
A  mother  or  a  sister. 

FooL  Mine's  past  saddle. 
You  should  be  sure  of  her  else:  But  say.  Sir 
Huon,  [turn'd  bed-staves. 

Now  the  drum's  dubb's  o'er, *'  and  the  sticks 
All  the  old  foxes  hunted  to  their  holes. 


The  iron  age  retom'd  to  Er^us, 
And  Honor\ficaHlitudin%tatihus    [shouklersy 
Thrust  out  o'th*  kingdom  by  the  head  and 
What  trade  do  you  mean  to  follow? 

Chi.  That's  a  auestion.  [mark  rt- 

FooL  Yes,  and  a  learned  question,  if  70a 
Consider,  and  say  on. 

Chi,  Fooling,  as  thou  dost; 
That's  the  best  trade,  I  take  it. 

FooL  Take  it  straight  then,  flicoteoaiit. 
For  fear  your  fellows  be  before  you :  haik  ye, 
Fooling's  the  thing,  the  thing  worth  all  your 

figntings ; 
When  all's  done,  you  must  fool.  Sir. 

Chi.  Well,  I  must  then. 

FooL  But  do  you  know  what  fooling  is? 
true  fooling? 
The  circumstances  that  belong  unto  ii  ? 
For  every  i<lle  knave  that  shews  his  teeth. 
Wants  and  wouW  live,  can  juggle,  timibk, 

fiddle. 
Make  a  dog-face,  or  can  abuse  his  fellow,  ^ 
Is  not  a  fool  at  first  dash ;  you  shall  find.  Sir, 
Strange  turnings  in  this  trade;  to  fool  is  no- 
thing. 
As  fooling  has  been ;  but  to  (bol  the  lair  way. 
The  new  way,  as  the  best  men  fool  their 

friends; 
For  all  men  get  by  fool'm^,  mereJy  fooling 
Desert  does  nothing;  valiant,  wise,  virtooair 
Are  things  that  walk  by  without  bread  or 

Chi.  I  partly  credit  that  [breeches. 

FooL  Fine  wits,  fine  wits.  Sir !  [too. 

There's  the  young  b^,  he  does  wd!  in  his  way 
He  could  not  live  else  in  his  master's  abaeoce; 
He  ties  a  lady's  garters  so,  so  prettily ! 
Say  his  hand  slip,  but  say  so. 

CH.  Why,  let  it  slip  then.  f*^^* 

FooL  'Tis  ten  to  one  the  body  shall  come 
And  he  that  works  deserves  hb  wages. 

Chi,  That's  true. 

FooL  He  riddles  finely  to  a  waiting-g^tle- 
woman,  [self  too. 

Expounds  dreams  like  a  prophet,  dreams  him- 
And  wishes  all  dreams  true ;  they  cry  Amen, 
And  there's  a  memorandum :  He  can  sing  too 
Bawdy  enough  to  please  old  ladies :  He  lies 

rarely. 
Pawns  ye  a  suit  of  clothes  at  all  points  fiilly^ 


■^  We  can  bounce.]  The  change  is  from  Mr.  Theobald's  margin,  and  it  is,  I  bdieve,  the 
true  word.  Seward, 

^'  Be  wambling.']  The  old  edition  reads,  by  wambling.   I  have  probably  therefore  restoied 
the  true  word.  Sympson. 

'*  Page.  Advanced  fool.']  The  sense  is  very  obscure,  and  the  verse  wants  a  syllable,  both, 
I  believe,  arising  from  the  loss  of  a  monosyllable,  which  I  hope  I  have  restored.  Stwmd. 

"'  Now  the  arums  dubh,]  Besides  the  false  concord,  the  meaning  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
the  true  one,  which  is,  Now  the  drum  dubbs  no  more,  the  war  being  over.    The  verse  wants  a 
syllable;  which,  with  the  true  reading,  I  hope  I  have  cetriev'd :  though  it  mi^t  hare  been, 
^ow  the  drum*s  dubb*s  o'er^y 

or  perhaps  dulVs  done,  to  make  it  sound  more  oddly.    After  1  had  wrote  this  I  received  Mr. 
Sympson's  conjecture,  which  is  very  near  the  same  with  what  I  had  put  in  the  text.     Setpord^ 
Mr.  Seward's  reading  is.  Now  the  drum  dumb  is  ;  which  appears  to  us  uncouth.    We  have 
adopted  his  second  conjecture;  which  comes  pretty  near  the  old  text. 
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Can  pick  a  pocket  if  you  please,  or  casket ; 
Liisps  when  he  lists  to  catch  a  chamber- maid. 
And  calls  his  hostess  Mother^  these  are  things 

now,  [ger. 

If  a  man  mean  to  live;  ■♦  not  fight  and  swag- 
Beaten  about  the  ears  with  bawling  sheep- 
skins, [lost. 
Cut  to  the  soul  for  summer:  *'  Here  an  arm 
And  there  a  leg;  his  honourable  head 
ScalM  up  in  salves  and  cerecloths,  like  a 
And  so  sent  over  to  an  hospital :  [packet. 
Stand  there,  charge  there,  swear  there,  whore 

there,  dead  there ; 
And  all  l^is  sport  for  cheese  and  chines  of 

dog-flesh,  [gether. 

And  money  when  two  Wednesdays  meet  to- 

Where  to  be  lousy  is  a  gentleman,         [on — 

And  he  that  wears  a  clean  shirt  has  his  shrowd 

Chi.  I'll  be  your  scholar,  come,  if  I  like 

fooling,  [you  one  day, 

FooL  You  cannot  chuse  but  like  it;  fight 
I'll  fool  another;  when  your  surgeon's  paid. 
And  all  your  leaks  stopt,  see  whose  slops  are 

heaviest;** 
I'll  have  a  shilling  for  a  can  of  wine,'  \ 

When  you  shall  have  two  sergeants  for  a  coun- 

ter,*7  [your  iron  up ; 

Boy,  Come,  learn  of  us,  lieutenant;  hang 
We'll  find  you  cooler  wars. 
Chi,  Come,  let's  together; 

1*11  see  your  tricks,  and  as  I  like  *em 

{^Exeunt, 

Enter  Memnon,  Eumenes,  and  Captains. 

Mem.  Why  were  there  not  such  women 
in  the  camp  then, 
Prcpar'd  to  make  me  know  'em? 
£um.  'Twas  no  place,  Sir, 
1  Capt,  Why  should  tliey  live  in  tumults? 
they  are  creatures 
Soft,  and  of  sober  natures. 
Mem,  Could  not  your  wives. 


Your  mothers,  or  your  sisters,  have  been  sent 
To  exercise  upon  ?  [for 

Eum.  We  thank  your  lordship. 

a  Capt.  But  do  you  mean— 

Mem,  I  do  mean. 

2  Capt,  What,  Sir? 

Mem.  To  see  her. 
And  see  thee  hang'd  too,  an  thou  anger'st  me. 
And  thousands  of  your  throats  cut.     Get  y« 

from  me ! 
Ye  keep  a-prating  of  your  points  of  manners. 
And  fill  my  head  with  lousy  circumstances, 
(Better  have  ballads  in't) ;  your  courtly  wor- 
ship,'^ [me; 
How  to  put  off  my  hat;  you,  how  to  turn 
Aqd  you,  forsooth,  to  blow  my  nose  discretely. 
Let  me  alone;  for  I  will  love  her,  see  her. 
Talk  to  her,  and  mine  own  way. 

Eum,  She's  the  princess. 

Mem.  Why,  let  her  be  the  devil!  T  have 
spoke  [love ; 

When  thunder  durst  not  check  me.  1  must 
I  know  she  was  a  thing  kept  for  me. 

Eum.  And  I  know.  Sir,  [behaviour, 

Tho'  she  were  bom  yours,  yet  your  strange 
And  want 

Mem.  Thou  liest  I 

Eum.  I  do  not 

Mem,  ria! 

Eum.  1 4o  not  lie.  Sir. 
I  say,  you  want  fair  language;  nay,  'tis  certain 
You  cannot  say  Good-morrow. 

Mem.  Ye  dcg-whelps. 
The  proudest  of  your  prating  tongues 

Eum.  Do,  kill  us,  [neral. 

Kill  us  for  telling  truth.  For  my  part,  ge- 
I  would  not  live  to  see  men  make  a  of^ay-game 
Of  him  I  have  made  a  master  :  Kill  us  quickly. 
Then  you  may 

Mem.  What? 

Eum.  Do  what  you  list,  draw  your  sword 
childishly 

^*  Jf  a  man  mean  to  li^^e :  To  fight,  and  swaffger^']  The  opposition  between  the  Page's 
life,  and  the  fine  raillery  of  the  Soldiers,  is  not  clearly  marked  out  by  any  former  edition.  The 
first  folio  reads. 

If  a  man  mean  to  live,  to  fight  and  swagger.  . 

The  addition  of  a  fuller  stop  by  the  two  latter  editions,  shews  that  they  saw  the  drift  of  the 
Poet;  but  I  believe  the  corruption  was  the  change  of  the  negative  into  an  affirmative.    Seward. 

*5  Cut  to  the  soul  for  summer.]  The  summer  being  the  season  of  war,  I  don't  discard 
this,  though  it  b  a  little  obscure,  and  Mr. Theobald  conjectures  that  it  might  be  honour,  which 
would  certainly  much  improve  it.  Seward. 

"*  JVhose  slops  are  heaviest.']  Slops  mean  ctoaihs,  perhaps  in  this  place  pockets.  It  is  still 
a  term  applied  to  apparel  at  sea,  and  the  houses  where  sailors'  cloaths  are  bought  are  at  this 
day  called  slop-shops.     In  the  third  act,  slops  are  used  for  pockets. 

■7  When  you  shall  have  two  sergeants  for  a  counter.]  This  seems  to  be  a  quibble  on  the 
word  counter,  as  applied  to  a  prison  and  a  false  piece  qf  moneij,  and  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sagei  *  I  shall  ha\e  a  shilling  for  a  can  of  wine,  you  only  a  counter,  and  will  be  m  custody  of 
'  two.  sergeants,  i.  e.  officers  belonging  to  the  Ceunter,*  R, 

*•  Your  courtly  worships 

How  to  put  off  my  hat."]  Mr.  Theobald  in  his  margin  supposes  a  whole  line  lost  here; 
but  as  the  change  oflhe  plural  number  to  the  siii^lar  in  worships  restores  good  sc^se,  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  corruption  lay  there,  e6|)ec!aliy  as  Mr.Sympson  concirred  with  me  in  the 
emendation.  Seward, 

Vol.  I.  3H  .        n         ^ 
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X!  poll  yoar  servants  that  are  bound  to  tell  yoo. 
I'm  weary  of  mv  life. 

1  Capt.  And'I. 

2  Capt    And  all.  Sir.  [cry  to  her, 
Fum   Go  to  the  pni:cc«is,  make  her  sport^^ 

•  1  am  the  kIofious  man  of  war  I* 

Mem.  Pray  ye  leave  me. 
I'm  sorry  1  was  angry  ^  1*11  think  better. 
Prov  no  more  words. 

£um.  Good  Sir« 

Mem.  Nay  then——  , 

t  Capi.  We  re  gone.  Sir. 

[^Exeunt  Eum.  and  OipL 

Enter  CaRi,  Lueippe,  and  CUanthe. 

Caiis,    How  came  he  hither?    See,    for 
t^eaven  8  sake,  wenches. 
What  faces,  and  what  postures,  he  puts  on. 
I  do  not  think  he*s  pertect.*^ 

[^Memn0n  walks  aside,  fu**  c^  strange 
gestures. 
Cie.  If  your  love         ^  [enough. 

Have  not  betra^'d  his  little  wits^  be  s  well 
Ab  well  as  he  will  be. 

Calis*  Mark  how  he  muses. 
Lucip   H'has  a  battalia  now  io*s  brains. 
He  draws  out;  now 
Have  at  ye,  harpers!    * 

Cle.  SJce,  see,  there  the  fire  falls." 
Lucip.  Look  what  an  alphabet  of  faces  he 
runs  thro*.  flook'st 

Cle.  Oh,  love,  love,  how  amorously  thou 
In  an  old  rusty  armour. 

Calis,  ril  away. 
For  by  my  troth  1  fear  him. 

Lucip.  Fear  the  gods,  madam. 
And  never  care  what  man  can  do :  This  fellow. 
With  all  his  frights  about  him,  and  his  furies. 
His  larums,  and  his  launces,  swords,   and 

targets, 
Kay,  case  him  up  m  armour  cap-a-pee. 
Yet,  durst  1  undertake,  within  two  hours. 
If  he  durst  charge,  to  give  him  such  a  shake, 
Should  shake  his  valour  ofi,  and  make  his 
shanks  to  ake. 
Clf.  For  shame!  no  more. 
Call 8.  He  musen  still. 

Cle.  The  dev  il 

Why  should  thfn  old  dried  timber,  chopt  with 
thunder— 
Calls.  Old  wood  bums  quickest. 
Lucip.  Out,  you  would  say,  madam ; 
Give  me  a  green  stick  that  may  hold  me  heat. 
And  smoke  me  soundly  too.    He  turns,  aud 
tors  you. 
Cle.  There's  no  avoiding  now ;  have  at  you  I 
\_Mentnon  comes  to  her. 


Mem..  Lady, 
The  more  I  look  upon 

Cle.  The  more  you  may.  Sir. 

Calit.  Let  him  alone. 

Mem.  I  wouki  desire  your  patic 
The  nM>re,  I  say»  1  look,  the  moi 


CACII. 


{Siayt  ier. 


[Stays  ier. 


[way; 


[finitely. 
I  do  love  ycMi  io- 


Lucip.  My  fortune. 
*Tis  very  apt.  Sir. 

Mem,  Women,  kt  my  fortune 
And  me  alone,  I  wish  you.    Pr^  < 
And  stand  you  still  there,  lady. 

Calls.  Leave  the  words.  Sir, 
And  leap  into  the  meaaing. 

Mem.  Then  a^n 
I  tell  you,  I  do  love  you. 

Calis.  Why?" 

Mem.  No  questions; 
Pray  no  more  questions. 
Why  do  you  smile?  Am  I  ridiculous} 

Cfalis.  Vm  monstrous  fearful.— No,  I  joy 
you  love  me.  [do  kwe  yiw. 

Mem.  Joy  on  then,  and  be  proud  on't;  I 
Stand  still ;  do  not  trouble  me,  you  woineD ! 
He  loves  you,  lady,  at  whose  feet  have  kneeTd 
Princes  to  beg  their  freedoms ;  he  whose  Taloor 
Has  over-run  whole  kingdoms. 

Calis.  That  makes  me  doubt.  Sir, 
*Twill  over-run  me  too. 

Mem.  He  whose  sword—        fpriooesa. 

Cle.  Talk  not  so  big.  Sir  ^  you  will  uight  the 

Mem.  Hal 

Lucip.  No  forsooth. 

Calis.  1  know  you  have  done  wonden. 

Mem.  I  have,  and  will  do  more  and  greater, 
braver ;  rkiugdom. 

And,  for  your  beauty,  miracles.    Name  that 
And  take  your  choice 

Calis.  dir,  I  am  not  ambitious. 

Mem.  You  shall  be;  'tis  the  child  of  glory. 
She  that  1  love. 
Whom  my  desires  shall  magnify,  tinie  stories. 
And  all  the  empires  of  the  earth— 

Cle.  I  would  fain  a^k  him 

Lucip.  Prithee  be  quiet;  he  will  beat  oi 
both  else. 

Cle.  What  will  you  make  me  then.  Sir? 

Mem.  I  will  make  thee  [lady— 

Stand  still  and  hold  thy  peace!  I  have  a  h^ut. 

Calis.  You  were  a  monster  else 

Mem.  A  loving  heart. 
A  truly  loving  heart. 

Calls.  Alas,  how  come  it?         [sweet  lady, 

Mem.  I  would  you  had  it  in  your  hand» 
To  <?ee  the  tmih  it  liears  you. 

Calis.  Do  you  give  it 

Lucip.  That  was  well  thought  upon. 


*9  J  do  not  tkink  he*s  perfect.]  i.  e.  /»  his  senses.    So  Lear, 

'  I  dunk  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.* 

**  Fire  fails]  The  word  I  liave  substituted  is,  1  believe,  the  irnc  one,  for  it  carries  on  the 
metaphor,  which  the  other  does  not.    Mr.  Sampson  and  I  concurnxl  in  this  coDJecture. 

Seward. 
**  Calls.  fFTty  f]  Mr.  Seward,  we  think  injudiciously,  gives  this  interrogatory  to  Cleaniit^ 
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Cle,  Twill  put  him  to't,  wench.        [Sir, 

Calls.  And  you  shall  see  I  dare  accept  it, 
T*ake't  in  my  hand  and  view  it :  If  1  find  it 
\A.  loving  and  a  sweet  heart,  as  you  call  it, 
I  am  bound,  I  am. 

Mem.  No  more;  Til  send  it  to  you; 
As  I  have  honour  in  me,  yod  shall  have  it. 

Cie,  Handsomely  done.  Sir;  and  perfumM, 
by  all  means; 
The  weather's  warm.  Sir. 

Mem.  With  all  circumstance. 

Lucip.  A  napkin  wrought  most  curiously. 

Mem.  Divinely, 

Cle.  Put  in  a  ^blet  of  pure  gold. 

Mem,  Yes,  in  jaciuth, 
That  she  may  see  the  spirits  thro*. 

Lucip.  You  have  greas'd  him 
For  chewing  love  again  in  haste. 

Cle.  U  he  should  do  it. 

Calis.    If  Heav*ti  shoidd  fall  we  should 
have  larks:  He  do  it  I 


Cle.  See,  how  he  thinks  upon't. 

Calls.  He*ll  think  these  three  yean. 
Ere  he  prove  such  an  ass.    1  lik'd  bis  offer : 
There  was  no  other  way  to  put  him  off  else. 

Mem.  I  will  do  it   Lady,  expect  my  heart. 

CaHs.  I  do.  Sir. 

Mem.  Love  it;  for  'tis  a  heart  thafr— — and 
so  I  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Cle.  Either  ne  is  stark  road. 
Or  else,  I  think,  he  means  it. 

Calls,  He  must  be  stark  mad. 
Or  he  will  never  do  it:  'Tis  vainglory  fhim ; 
And  want  of  judgment  that  provoke  this  in 
Sleep  and  society  cure  all.    His  heart? 
No,  no,  good  gentleman!   there's  more  be- 
longs to't; 
Hearts  are  at  hi^h^  prices.     Let's  go  in. 
And  there  examine  him  a  little  better. 
Shut  all  the  doors  behind,  for  fear  he  follow ; 
I  hope  I've  lost  a  lover,  and  am  glad  on't. 

[^EjceuTit. 


ACT   II. 


My  brave  old  regiments— ay,  there  it  goe*^ 
That  have  been  kiird  before  mc;  right! 


>       Enter  Memtion  alone.. 

Mem.^^l^  but  to  die.    Dogs  do  it,  ducks 
^        •■■      with  dabbling,  ^^m. 

Birds  sing  away  their  souls,  and  babies  sleep 
Why  do  I  talk  of  that  is  treble  vantage? 
For,  in  the  other  world,  she's  bound  to  have 

me;  [too 

Her  princely  word  is  past:  My  great  desert 
Will  draw  her  to  come  after  presently; 
'Tis  justice,  and  the  gods  must  sec  it  done  foo. 
Besides,  no  brother,  father,  kindred,  there 
Can  hinder  us ;  all  languages  are  alike  too. 
There  love  is  ever  lasting,  ever  young. 
Free  from  diseases,  ages,**  jealousies. 
Bawds,  beldames,  pandars,^^  purgers.    Die? 

'tis  nothing:  [lep, 

Men  drown  themselves  for  ^oy  to  draw  m  ju- 
When  they  are  hot  with  wme;  in  dreams  we 

doit;  [sport  well. 

And  many  a  handsome  wench  that  loves  the 
Gives  up  Her  soul  so  in  her  lover's  bosom. 
But  1  must  be  incis'd  first,  cut  and  open'd. 
My  heart,  and  handsomely,  ta'en  from  me ; 

stay  there;         "  [do  1  know  there? 

Dead  once — Stay!  let  me  think  again!  Who 
For  else  to  vfander  up  and  down  unwaited  on. 
And  unregarded  in  my  place  and  project. 
Is  for  a  sowtejr's  soul,  not  an  old  soldier's. 

^  Disease,  b^,  jealousies.^  Mr.'Rieobald  and  Mr.Sympson  both  read  aches  ^  but  I  sef 
no  sufficient  reason  for  any  change;  ages  in  the  plural  may  properly  signify  old  age.    Sewardi 
Age,  the  singular,  is  more  commonly  used  to  signify  ^aage,  than  the  plural  agf$»    Herep 
however,  the  plural  seems  to  be  so  applied,  and  to  form  an  antithcsb; 
TItere  love  is  everlasting,  ever  young, 
Tree  from  diseases,  ages,  &c. 
>'  Bauids,  beldames,  painters,  purgers.']  I  have  ventured  upon  a  chan^  hcre^  diough  I 
allow  the  former  reading  is  sense;  but  that  pandars  are  more  proper  «ompai^yOii»  to  hmods  aoi 
heldMmts  xhvi  painters 9 1  bdicve  all  will  auqw.  Reward, 
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Enter  Chilax. 

Chi.  He's  here. 
And  I  must  trouble  him. 

Mem.  Then  those  I  have  conqaer'd. 
To  make  my  train  full. 

Chi.  Sir  I 

Mem.  My  captains  then— *- 

Chi.  Sir,  I  beseech  you— 

Mem.  For  to  meet  her  there. 
Being  a  princess,  and  a  king's  sole  sister. 
With  great  accommodation,  mustbecar'd  for. 

Chi.  Weigh  but  the  soldiers*  poverty. 

Mem,  Mine  own  troop  first^ 
For  they  shall  die. 

Chi.  How?  what's  this? 

Mem.  Next 

Chi.  Shall  I  speak  loader?  Sirl 

Mem.  A  sauare  battalia— —« 

Chi.  You  do  not  think  of  us. 

Mem.  Their  armours  gilded  —  ■- 

CAt.  Good  noble  Sir! 

Mem.  And  round  about  such  cngM^ti 
Shall  make  hell  shake. 

Chi.  You  do  not  mock  me? 

Mem.  For,  Sir,  • 

I  will  be  strong,  as  brave   "  ■■ 
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Mem.  For  here  shall  run  a  constellatKm. 

Chi.  And  there  &  pissing-coDduit. 

Mem.  Ha! 

Chi.  With  wine.  Sir.  [a  planet. 

Mem.  A  sun  there  in  his  hei^t,  there  sock 

Chi.  Bat  whereas  our  money  ?  where  nsis 

Mem.  Hal  [tha? 

Chi.  Money, 
Money,  an*t  like  your  lordship.  [hind, 

31em.  Why,  all  the  carnage  shall  come  be- 
The  stufT,  rich  hangings,  treasure';    or,  saj 
we*ve  none? 

Chi.  1  may  say  so  truly,  [wdl. 
For  hang  me  if  I  haye  a  sroat.  I've  serr'd 
And  like  an  honest  man :  1  see  no  reason 

Mem.  Thou  must  needs  die,  good  Chilax. 

Chi.  Very  well.  Sir.  [me ; 

Mem.  I  will  have  honest,  valiant  souk  about 
I  cannot  miss  thee. 

Chi.  Die? 

Mem.  Yes,  die ;  and  Pelius, 
Eumenes,  and  Polybius :  I  shall  think 
(if  more  within  these  two  hours. 

Chi.  Die,  Sir? 

Mem.  Ay,  Sir;»« 
And  you  shall  die. 

Chi.  When,  I  beseech  your  lordship? 

Mem.  To-morrow  see  you  do  die. 

Chi.  A  short  warning. 
Troth,  Sir,  Tm  ill  prepar*d. 

Me7n.  I  die  myself  then; 
Besides,  there's  reason 


Chi.  You  may  consider; 
You  know  weVe  serv*d  you  long  enough. 

Mem.  No  soldier 
That  ever  lauded  on  the  bless'd  Elyzium 
Did  or  shall  march,  as  I  will. 

Chi.  'Would  you  would  march.  Sir, 
Up  to  the  king,  and  get  us 

Mem.  King  nor  Keiscr-* 
Shall  equal  roe  in  that  world. 

Chi.  What  a  devil  ails  he?  [I  fir'd. 

Mem.  Next,  the  rare  beauties  of  those  towns 

Chi.  1  speak  of  money.  Sir. 

Mem.  Ten  thousand  coaches— 

Chi,  Oh,  Dounds,  Sir,  pounds.    I  beseech 
your  lordship. 
Let  coaches  run  out  of  your  remembrance. 

Mem.  In  which  the  wanton  Cupids,  and 
ihegjpes,  [sires — 

Drawn  >5Wtihe  western  winds,  kindhng  de- 
And  then  our  poets 

Chi.  Then  our  pay.  fthe  princess 

Mem.  For,  Chilax,when  the  triumpK comes; 
Then,  for  I'll  have  a  Heav'u  made 

Chi.  Bless  your  lordship! 

Mem.  Stand  still,  Sir.*^ 

Chi.  So  I  do. 

Mem.  And  in  it— 

Chi.  Death,  Sir, 
You  talk  you  know  not  what. 

Mem.  Such  rare  devices! 
Make  me,  I  say,  a  Heav'n. 

Chi.  I  say  so  too.  Sir. 

*♦  King  nor  Keiser.]  Though  this  possesses  all  the  former  editions,  I  can  see  neither  i 
nor  humour  in  the  mistaken  spelling  here.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  substitutes  Ccesar  for  Keiser;  but  there  needs  no  alteration.     Spenser  fre- 
quently uses  the  expression  of  kings  and  kesars  in  the  Fairy  Queen. 

*  Whilst  kinas  and  kesars  at  her  feet  did  them  prostrate.'     B.  5.  c.  g.  s.  29. 

*  .     .  The  captive  hearts 

*  Of  kings  and  kesars.'  B.  4.  c.  7.  s.  1. 

*  Thb  b  the  slate  of  kesars  and  of  kings.'        B.  6.  c.  3.  s.  .^. 

*  Mighty  kings  and  kesars  into  thraldom  brought.'         B.  3.  c.  1 1,  s.  29. 

*  Ne  kesar  spared  he  a  whit,  nor  kings.'        B.  6.  c.  12.  s.  28. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  form  of  tpealliog,  and  is  found  among  other  poets.    In  the  Visioas  of 
Pierce  Plowman, 

*  Death  came  driving  after,  and  all  to  dust  pashed 
'  Kings  and  kaysers,  knights  and  popes.* 

Also  in  Ben  Jonson's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  act  ii.  scene  ii. 

*  Tu.  I  chaige  you  in  the  queen's  name  keep  the  peace. 

*  Hil.  Tdl  me  o'  no  queen  or  keysar* 
It  occurs  likewise  in  Harrington's  Ariosto, 

*  For  mytcrs,  slates,  nor  crowns  may  not  exclude 

*  Popes,  mightl€  kings  nor  keysars  from  the  same.*        C.  44.  s.  47. 

These  proofs  are  extracted  from  Warton's  Observa^ons  on  Spenser,  vol.  ii.  p.  «lt.     if. 
•5  Chi.  Bless  your  lordship ! 
Stand  stUi,  Sir. 
Mem.  So  I  do,  and  in  iL"]  The  absurdity  of  Cfti/or  biddine  Jfemnofi  f/oiii  #/»//,  and  hit 
answering,  so  I  do,  is  1  think  very  obvious,  and  the  emendation  almost  self-evident.     Sneerd, 
»•  I,  Sir.}  We  have  no  doubt  that  /,  in  this  place,  means  Ay.     It  was  the  usual  way  of 
writing  that  word  formerly;  and  Memnon  does  not  seem  to  design  more  than  a  mere  assent 
to  the  question,  from  this  circumstance,  that  he  informs  Chilax  several  lines  afterwards  of  hii 
iottnt  to  die  himself.  R, 
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Chi,  Oh! 

Mem,  I  pray  thee  tell  me. 
For  thou  art  a  great  dreamer    ■  ■ 

Chi,  I  can  dream.  Sir. 
If  I  eat  well  and  sleep  well.^^ 

Mem,  Was  it  never 
Hy  dream  or  apparition  open  d  to  thee 

Chi,  He's  mad.  [zium? 

Mem,  What  the  other  world  was,  or  Ely- 
Didst  bever  travel  in  thy  sleep? 

Chi,  To  taverns. 
When  I  was  drunk  o'er  night;  or  to  a  wench ; 
There's  an  Elyziiim  for  you ,  a  young  lady  [it  ? 
Wrapt  round  about  you  like  a  snake!  Is  that 
Or  if  that  strange  Elyzium  that  you  talk  of 
Be  where  the  devil  is,  I  have  dream'd  of  him. 
And  that  I  have  had  him  by  the  horns,  and 

rid  him ; 
He  trots  the  dagger  out  o'  th*  sheath. 

Mem,  Elyzium, 
The  blessed  6elds,  man ! 

Chi.  I  know  no  fields  blessed,   [have  been 

But  those  I  have  gain'd  by.   I  have  dream'd  I 

In  Heav'n  too.  [zium. 

Mem,  There,  handle  that  place;  that's  Ely- 

Chi,  Brave  singing,  and  brave  dancing. 

And  rare  things. 

Mem,  All  full  of  How'rs. 
Chi»  And  pot-herbs. 
Mem.  Bow'rs  for  lovers. 
And  everlasting  ages  of  delight. 
Chi.  I  slept  not  so  far. 
Mem,  Meet  me  on  those  banks 
Some  two  dajrs  hence. 
Chi,  In  dream.  Sir? 
Mem.  No;  in  death,  Sir. 
And  there  I  muster  all,  and  pay  the  soldier. 
Away;  no  more,  no  more ! 

Cfd,  God  keep  your  lordship ! 
This  is  fine  dancing  for  us. 

Enter  Siphax, 

Sip.  Where's  the  general  ? 

Chi,  There's  the  old  sign   of  Memnon; 
where  the  soul  is 
You  may  go  look,  as  I  have. 

5ip.  What's  the  matter?  [of  devils, 

Chi.  Why,  question  him  and  see;  he  talks 
Hells,  Heav'ns,  princes,  pow'rs,  and  poten- 
You  must  to  th'  pot  too.  [tates. 

Sip.  How? 

Chi.  Do  you  know  Elyzium? 
A  tale  he  talks  the  wild-goose-chase  of. 

Sip.  Elyzium? 
I  have  read  of  such  a  place. 


Chi,  Then  get  you  to  him. 
You  are  as  fine  company  as  can  he  fitted. 
Your  wo-ship's  fairly  met.**  [Esnt, 

Sip,  Mercy  upon  us. 
What  ails  this  gendeman? 

Mem,  Incision**—! — 

Sip.  How  his  head  works? 

mem.  Between  two  ribs; 
If  he  cut  short,  or  mangle  me,  I'll  take  him 
And  twirl  his  neck  about. 

Sip,  Now  gods  defend  us !  [writing 

Mem,  In  a  pure  cup  transparent,  with  a 
To  signify 

Sip,  I  never  knew  him  thus: 
Sure  he's  bewi'ch'd,  or  poisoned. 

Mem.  Who's  there? 

Sip,  I,  Sir. 

Mem,  Come  hither.    Siphax? 

Sip.  Yes;  how  does  your  lordship?  [well; 

Mem.  Well,  God -a- mercy,  soldier,  very 
But  prithee  tell  me 

Sip.  Any  thing  I  can.  Sir. 

Mem,    what  durst  thou  do  to  gain  the 
rarest  beauty ' 
The  world  has?' 

Sip,  That  the  world  has?  *ti8  worth  doing. 

Mem>  Is  it  so?  but  what  doing  bears  it? 

Sip.  Why,  any  thing;  all  dangers  it  ap- 
pears to. 

Mem.  Name  some  of  those  things ;  do. 

Sip.  I  would  undertake.  Sir, 
A  voyage  round  about  the  world. 

Mem.  Short,  Siphax. 
A  merchant  does  it  to  spice  pots  of  ale. 

Sip,  I  would  swim  in  armour. 

Mem.  Short  still ;  a  poor  jade  [ly 

Lpaden  will  take  a  stream,  and  stem  it  strong- 
To  leap  a  mare. 

Sip.  The  plague  I  durst. 

Mem.  Still  shorter; 
I'll  cure  it  with  an  onion. 

Sip.  Surfeits. 

Mem,  Short  still;  [help  us. 

They  are  often  physics  for  our  healths,  and 

Sip.  I  would  stand  a  breach. 

Mem.  Thine  honour  bids  thee,  soldier: 
'Tis  shame  to  find  a  second  cause. 

Sip.  I  durst.  Sir, 
Fiffht  with  the  fellest  monstef. 

Mem.  That's  the  poorest;  [<!««»  Sir? 

Man  was  ordain'd  their  master.    Durst  you 

Sip,  How  ?  die,  my  lord ! 

Mem,  Die,  Siphax;  take  thys word. 
And  come  by  that  door  to  her?  There's  a  price 
To  buy  a  lusty  love  at. 


*'^  If  I  eat  well  and  sleep  well.]  Luxurious  eating  makes  unquiet  slumhers,  and  unquiet 
slumbers  create  frequent  dreams,  but  they  who  sleep  well  dream  little:  I  think  therefore  I 
have  restored  the  true  reading,  which  gives  new  humour  as  well  as  a  new  sense.      Seward, 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  sleep  ill. 

*•  Vour  worship's  fairly  met.'\  We  suspect  these  words  should  form  Siphax's  address  to 
Memnon ;  but  will  not  disturb  the  text. 

«*  Mem.  Provision,']  As  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  word  should  stand  here  without  any 
idea  connecting  with  the  following  sentence,  I  have  substituted  the  natural  word,  which  I'm 
•onfirmed  in  by  Mr.  Sympson's  concurrence  in  tlic  saiac  conjecture*  Seward. 
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Sip.  I  am  well  content.  Sir, 

Toprove  no  purchaser. 

Mem,  Away,  thou  world-worm  I 

Thou  win  a  matchless  beauty? 

Sip,  Tis  to  lose't.  Sir;  [at? 

For  being  dead,  where*s  the  reward  I  reach 

The  love  1  labour  for? 

Mem.  There  it  begins,  fool. 

Thou  art  merely  cozen*d;  for  the  loves  we 
now  know 

Are  but  the  heats  of  half  an  hour,  and  hated  '^ 

Desires  stirr'd  up  by  Nature  to  encrease  her; 

Licking  of  one  another  to  a  lust; 

Coarse  and  base  appetites,  earth's  mere  inhe- 
ritors. 

And  heirs  of  idleness  and  blood :  Pure  love. 

That  that  the  soul  affects,  and  cannot  pur- 
chase [love.  Sir, 

While  she  is  looden  with  our  flesh;    that 

Which  is  the  price  of  honour,  dwells  not  here ; 

Your  ladies*  eyes  are  lampless  to  that  virtue ; 

That  beauty  smiles  not  on  a  cheek  wash'd 
over,  [phax. 

Nor  scents  the  sw^ts  of  ambers :  Below,  Si- 

Below  us  in  the  other  world,  Elyzium, 

Where's  no  more  dying,  no  despairing,  mourn- 
ing. 

Where  all  desires  are  full,  deserts  down  loaden. 

There,  Siphax,  there,  where  loves  are  ever 
livina! 
Sip,  Why  do  we  love  in  this  world  then? 
Mem.  To  preserve  it,  [Siphax, 

The  Maker  lost  his  work  else;  but  mark. 

What  issues  that  lore  bears. 
Sip.  Why,  children.  Sir 

I  never  heard  him  talk  thus;  thus  divinely 

And  sensible  before. 
Mem.  It  does  so,  Siphax;  ^vented 

Thines  like  ourselves,  as  sensual,  vam,  un- 

Bubbles,  and  breaths  of  air ;  got  with  on  itch- 
ing 

As  blisters  are,  and  bred,  as  much  corruption 

Flows  from  their  lives,  sorrow  conceives  and 
shapes  'em,  [most. 

And  oftentimes  the  death  of  those  we  love 

The  breeders  bring  them  to  the  world  to  curse 
"•em; 


Crying  they  creep  amongst  us  like  yonnff  cats; 
Cares  and  continual  crosses  keeping  with  'em. 
They  make  time  old  to  tend  theiu,  and  ex- 
perience ,  py; 
An  ass,  they  alter  so :  They  grow,  and  good- 
Ere  we  can  turn  our  thoughts,  like  df^  of 

water. 
They  fall  into  the  main,  are  known  no  more : 
This  is  the  love  of  this  world.     I  most  lell 

thee. 
For  thou  art  understanding. 

Sip.  What  you  please.  Sir.         [trust  thee: 

Mem.  And  as  a  faithful  man — nay,  1  dart 
I  love  the  princess. 

Sip,  There  'tis  that  has  fir'd  him ; 
I  knew  he  had  some  inspiration. 
But  does  she  know  it.  Sir? 

Mem.  Yes,  marry  does  she; 
I've  given  my  heart  unto  her. 

Sip.  If  you  love  her 

Mem.  Nay,  understand  me;  my  heart  taken 
from  me. 
Out  of  my  body,  man,  and  so  brou^t  to  her. 
How  lik'st  thou  that  brave  ofler?    There'si 

the  love 
I  told  thee  of,  and  after  death  the  ItriDgP' 
She  must  injustice  come,  boy,  ha? 

Sip.  Your  heart.  Sir? 

Mem.  Ay,  «^   by  all  means,  Siphax. 

Sip.  Heio       roast  well 
That  eats  the  spit 

Mem,  And  since  thou'rt  come  thus  fitly, 
I'll  do  it  presently,  and  thou  shah  carry  it; 
For  thou  canst  tell  a  story,  and  describe  it. 
And  1  coniure  thee,  Siphax,  by  thy  gentry. 
Next  by  the  glorious  battles  we  have  fot^t 
in,                                                  [tresses. 
By  all  the  dangers,  wounds,  heats,  colds,  dis- 
Tny  love  next, and  obedience,  nay,  thy  life 

Sip.  But  one  thing,  first.  Sir:  Ifshepleas'd 

to  grant  it,  [sider. 

Could  you  not  love  her  here,  and  live?  Con- 

Mem.  Ha?  Yes,  I  think  I  could. 

Sip,  'Twould  be  far  nearer;  pove. 

Besides,  the  sweets  here  would  induce  the  last 
And  link  it  in.  [here 

Mem.  Thou  say'st  right;  but  our  ranks 


•*> and  hated 

Desires.^  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  concurred  in  believing  hated  to  be  a  corruption,  though 
we  allow  it  to  make  {^ood  sense;  heated  seems  much  the  most  natural  word.        ^Seward. 
Heated  is  not  amiss  in  itself^  but  would  in  this  place  be  tautology: 


^Jor  the  loves  toe  now  know 


Are  hut  the  heats  cf  haifaiHiour,  and  heated 
Desires,  &c, 

*'  And  qfter  deeah,  the  living.!  I  doubt  whether  loving  be  not  the  true  word  here,  but  ss 
both  are  nearly  equal,  as  to  sense,  I  shall  not  change  the  text.  Seward. 

The  old  reading  is  right,  and  the  wliole  clause,  taken  together,  agrees  exactly  with  what 
has  gone  before: 

'  There* s  tlie  love 

/  told  thee  of,  and  after  death  the  living! 

These  words  are  little  else  than  Repeating, 

There,  Siphax,  there,  wliere  loves  are  ever  living. 
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And  bloods  are  ban  between  us 5  she  must 

8t»nd  off  too. 
As  1  perceive  she  does. 

Sip.  Desert  and  duty 
Make  even  all,  Sir. 

Mem.  Then  the  king,  tho'  I 
Have  merited  as  much  as  man  can^  must  not 

let  her. 
So  many  princes  covetous  of  her  beauty. 
1  would  with  all  my  heart,  but  'tis  impossible. 

Sip,  Why,  say  she  marry  after? 

Mem.  No,  she  dares  not; 
The  gods  dare  not  do  ill ;  come.  .    • 

Sip.  Do  you  mean  it? 

Mem.  Lend  me  thy  knife,  and  help  me  off. 

Sip.  For  Heaven  sake. 
Be  not  so  stupid  mad,  dear  general ! 

Mem.  Dispatch,  I  say. 

Sip.  As  you  love  thai  you  look  for, 
Heav*n  and  the  ble)»sed  life 

Mem.  Hell  take  thee,  coxcomb! 
Why  dost  thou  keep  from  it?  Thy  knife,  I 
say  I  [h^it. 

Sip*  Do  but  this  one  thing,  on  my  knees  I 
Stay  but  two  hours  'till  1  return  agam. 
For  I  will  to  her,  tell  her  all  your  merits. 
Your  most  unvalued  love,  and  last  your  dan- 
ger; 
If  she  relent,  then  live  still,  and  live  loving, 
Happy,  and  high  m  favour :  if  she  frown 

Mem.  Shall  I  be  sure  to  know  it? 

Sip.  As  1  live.  Sir, 
My  quick  return  shall  either  bring  you  fortune. 
Or  leave  you  10  your  own  fate. 

Mem.  Two  hours? 

Sip.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mem.  Let  it  be  kept. — Away!  I  will  ex- 
pect it.  {^Exeunt  Mem.  and  Sip. 

Enter  Ckilax^Fool,  and  Page, 

CTiu  You  dainty  wits !  Two  of  ye  to  a  cater. 
To  cheat  him  of  a  dinner? 

Page.  Ten  at  court.  Sir, 
Are  few  enough ;  they  are  as  wise  as  we  are. 

Cki.  Hang  ye,  1*11  eat  at  any  time,  and 
any  where ;  [me 

I  never  make  that  part  of  want.    Preach  to 
What  ve  can  do,  and  when  ye  list! 

Fool.  Your  patience; 
*Tis  a  hani  day  at  court,  a  fish-day. 

Cki.  So  it  seems,  Sir, 
The  fins  arow  out  of  thy  face. 

Fool,  And  to  purchase 
This  day  the  company  of  one  dear  custard,  ^ 
Or  a  mess  of  Rice  ap  Thomas,'^  needs  a  main 

wit 
Beef  we  can  bear  before  us,  lin'd  with  brewis, 
And  tubs  of  pork ;  vociferating  veals. 
And  tongues  that  ne^er  told  lie  yet. 

CM.  Line  thy  mouth  with  *em. 


Fool.  Thou*st  need,  and  great  n«ed,  for 
these  finny  fish  days 
The  officers*  understandings  are  so  phlegmatic. 
They  cannot  apprehend  us. 

Cm,  That's  great  pity. 
For  you  deserve  it,  and,  being  apprehended. 
The  whip  to  boot.   Boy,  what  do  you  so  near 

me? 
I  dare  not  trust  your  touch,  boy. 

Emer  Stremon  and  his  Boy, 

Page.  As  I  am  virtuous! 
What,  thieves  amongst  ourselves? 

CM.  Stremon! 

Sire,  Lieutenant! 

CM,  Welcome  ashore,  ashore. 

Fool.  What,  monsieur  Musick? 

Sire,  M;r  fine  fool! 

Page.  Fellow  Crack!  why,  what  a  consort 
Are  we  now  bless*d  withal? 

Fool,  Fooling^nd  fiddiine. 
Nay,  an  we  live  not  now,  boys — ^What  new 
songs,  sirrah  ? 

Sire,  A  thousand,  man,  a  thousand. 

Fool,  Itching  airs, 
Alluding  to  the  old  sport? 

Sire.  Of  all  sizes. 

Fool.  And  how  does  small  Tim  Treble 
here ;  the  heart  on*t? 

Boy.  To  do  you  service. 

Fool,  Oh, Tim !  the  limes,  the  times,  Tim ! 

Sire.  How  does  the  general? 
And  next,  what  money's  stirring? 

CM.  For  the  general. 
He's  here;  but  such  a  general!  The  time's 

chang*d,  Stremon; 
He  was  the  liberal  general,  and  the  loving. 
The  feeder  of  a  soldier,  and  the  father  ^ 
But  now  become  the  stupid'st 

Sfre.  Why,  what  ails  he? 

CM,  Nay,  if  a  horse  knew,  and  his  head's 
big  enough, 
rU  hang  for't.    Didst  thou  ever  see  a  dog 
Run  mad  o*  th*  tooth-ach  ?  Such  another  toy 
Is  he  now ;  so  he  glotes,  and  ^ins,  and  bites. 

Fool.  Why,  hang  him  quickly,  and  then 
he  can't  hurt  folks. 

CM.  One  hour  raving. 
Another  smiling,  not  a  word  the  third  hour. 
I  tell  thee,  Stremon,  h*  has  a  stirring  soul ; 
Whatever  it  attempts,  or  labours  at. 
Would  wear  out  twenty  bodies  i^i  another. 

Fool,  I'll  keep  it  out  of  me,  for  mine's 
but  buckram ; 
He  would  bounce  that  out  in  two  hours. 

CM,  Then  he  talks  [son. 

The  strangest  and  the  maddest  stuff  from  rea- 
Or  any  thing  you  ofier — Stand  you  there; 
ril  shew  thee  how  he  is,  for  1 11  play  Mem- 


**  Rice  op  Thomas!]  Rice  ap  Thomas  seems  to  be  the  name  of  some  dish  well  known  in 
the  time  of  our  Authors  j  yet  this  Welch  dainty  is  strangely  introduced  at  Paphos,  the  scene  of 
this  drama. 
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The  strangest  general  that  e'er  thou  heardst 
StremonI  [of.^^ 

Stre,  Myloid! 

Chi,  Go  presently,  and  find  me 
A  black  horse  with  a  blue  tail ;  bid  the  blank 
domet  [ly. 

Charge  thro*  the  sea,  and  sink  the  navy;  sott- 
Our  souls  are  things  not  to  be  waken*a  in  us 
With  larums,  and  loud  bawlings;  for  in  Ely- 

zium, 
Stillness  and  auietness^  and  sweetness,  sirrah, 
I  will  have,  for  it  much  concerns  mine  ho- 
nour. 
Such  a  strong  reputation^*  for  my  welcome 
As  all  the  world  shall  say :  For,  in  the  fore- 
front. 
So  many  on  white  unicorns,  next  them 
My  ^ntlemen,  my  cavaliers  and  captains. 
Ten  aeep,  and  trapped  with  tenter-hooks,^'  to 

take  hold 
Of  all  occasions  $  for  Friday  cannot  fish  out 
The  end  I  aim  at :  Tell  me  of  Diocles, 
And  what  he  dares  dol   Dare  he  meet  me 

naked? 
Thunder  in  this  hand ;  in  his  left — Fool ! 

FooL  Yes,  Sir.  f  fly  swiftly 

Chi.  Fool,  I  would  have  thee  fly  i  th*  air. 
To  that  place  where  the  sun  sets,  there  deliver. 

Foo/.  Deliver?  What,  Sir? 

Chi.  This,  Sir,  this,  you  slave.  Sir! 

\^All  laugh. 
Death,  ye  rude  rogues,  ye  scarabes !  ^^ 

{^Seizes  the  Fool. 

Fool.  Mold,  for  Heav*n*s  sake. 
Lieutenant,  sweet  lieutenant! 

Chi.  I  have  done.  Sir. 

Pa^e.  You've  wrung  his  nec^  off. 

Chi.  No,  Boy;  'tis  the  nature 
Of  this  strange  passion,  when  it  hits,  to  hale 
people  [heads. 

Along  by  th'  hair,  to  kick  *em,  break  their 


Fool.  Do  you  call  this  acting?  ifras  your 
part  to  beat  me? 

Chi.  Yes,  I  must  act  all  that  he  does. 

Fool.  Plague  act  you, 
rU  act  no  more. 

Stre.  Tis  but  to  shew,  man. 

Fool.  Then,  man,  [it; 

He  should  have  shew'd  it  only,  and  not  doot 
I  am  sure  he  beat  me  beyond  action. 
Gouts  o*  your  heavy  fist! 

Chi.  1  11  have  thee  to  him ; 
Thou  hast  a  fine  wit,  fine  Fool,  and  canst 

play 'rarely. 
He'll  huz  thee,  boy,  and  stroke  thee. 

Fool.  I'll  to  the  stocks  first. 
Ere  I  be  strok'd  thus. 

Stre.  But  how  came  he,  Chilax? 

Chi.  I  know  not  that. 

Stre.  I'll  to  him. 

Chi.  He  loves  thee  well,  [taken 

And  much  delights  to  hear  thee  sing  \  much 
He  has  been  with  thy  battle  songs. 

Stre.  If  musick 
Can  find  his  madness,  I'll  so  fiddle  him. 
That  out  it  shall  by  th*  shoulders. 

Chi.  My  fine  fiddler. 
He'll  firk  you,  an  you  take  not  heed  too. 

'Twill  be  rare  sport 
To  see  his  own  trade  triumph  over  him ; 

[Aside. 
His  lute  lac'd  to  his  head,  for  creeping  hedges; 
For  money  there's  none  stirring. — Try,  ^od 
Stremon,  [voices 

Now  what  your  silver  sound '^  can  do;  our 
Are  but  vain  echoes. 

Sire.  Something  shall  be  done 
Shall  make  him  understand  all.    Let*s  to  th* 

tavern ; 
I  have  some  few  crowns  left  yet :  my  whistle 

wet  once,  * 

I'll  pipe  him  such  a  paven"— — 


^'  The  strangest  geneial  that  e*er  thou  heardst  o/,  Stremon.]  Stremon  should  certainly 
begin  a  new  line,  and  is  the  beginning  of  Chilax's  acting  the  General,  as  is  proved  by  Siie- 
mon's  answer. 

'♦  Such  a  strong  reputation.]  I  have  ventured  to  insert  in  the  text  a  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Sympson's,  as  believing  he  has  hit  upon  the  true  reading.  Seward. 

Thev  read,  strong  preparation;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  reject  the  old  reading. 

''  Trapt  with  tenter-hooks!]  Trapt  signifies  accoutered,  accommodated',  as  we  still  use  the 
word  trappings.    So  in  Ben  Jonson,  * 

*  And  to  answer  all  things  else, 

*  Trap  our  shaggy  thighs  with  bells.' 

'•  Scarahes.]  See  note  49  to  Elder  Brother. 

^7  Silver  sound.]  In  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  scene  v.  one  of  the  musicians 
sings  part  of  an  old  song,  in  which  is  the  following  line; 

*  Then  musick,  with  her  silver  sound.*        It. 

'*  A  paven  ]  The  paven,  from  pavo,  a  peacock,  is  a  grave  majestic  dance.  The  nicibod 
of  dancing  it  was  anciently  by  gentlemen  dressed  with  a  cap  and  sword,  by  those  of  the  Um^- 
robe  in  their  gowns,  by  pnnces  in  their  mantles,  and  by  ladies  in  gowns  with  long  trains,  the 
motion  whereof  in  the  dance  resembled  that  of  a  peacock* s  tail.  This  dance  is  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Spaniards,  and  its  figure  is  given,  with  the  characters  for  the  $tt|j§» 
in  the  Orchesographia  of  Thoinct  Arbean.  Every  paven  has  its  calliard,  a  lighter  kind  of  air, 
•*«vle  out  of  the  former.  Sir  John  Hawkins  s  notes  on  bhaKespeare. 
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Cki.  Hold  thy  head  np :  Tcomb^ 

I'll  cure  it  with  a  quart  of  wine.  Come^  cox- 
Come,  boy  1  take  heed  of  napkins. 

FocL  You*ll  no  more  acting? 

Cki^  No  more,  chicken. 

FooU  Go  then*  lExeunt, 

Enter  Siphax  at  one  door,  and  a  Gentleman 
at  the  other. 

Sip,  God  saTe  you.  Sir!  Pray  how  might 

i  see  the  princess? 
Cent,  Why,  very  fitly.  Sir;  she's  e*en  now 
ready  [there, 

*To  walk  out  this  way  into  th*  park.  Stand 
Voa  cannot  miss  her  sight.  Sir. 

Sip,  I  much  thank  you.  [^Exit  Gentleman. 

£nter  Calis,  Lucippt,  and  Cleanthe. 

Catis.  Let's  have  a  care,  for  I'll  assure  ye, 
wenches^ 
t  wou*d  not  meet  him  willingly  ag^in; 
For  tho*  I  do  not  fear  him,  yet  his  fashion 
I  woukl  not  be  acquainted  much  with* 

Cle,  Gentle  lady. 
You  need  not  fear;  the  walks  are  view'd  and 

cmpt);;  This 

But  methinks,  madam,  this  kind  neart  of 

Lucip,  Is  slow  a<^omins. 

Sip.  Keep  me,  ye  bless  a  angels! 
What  killing  power  is  this? 

Calls.  Why  dost  thou  look  for*t? 
l)o6t  think  he  spoke  in  earnest? 

iMcxp.  Methmks,  madam,  [l^^y> 

A  gentleman  should  keep  his  word;  and  to  a 
A  udy  of  your  excellencies. 

Calis.  Out,  fool! 
Send  me  his  heart?  Whatshould  we  do  with  *t  ? 
dance  it? 

Lucip,  Dry  it,  mid  drink  it  for  the  worms. 

CaUs.  Who's  thai? 
What  man  stands  there? 

Cle.  Where? 

Calit.  There. 

Cle,  A  eentlemah,  [much, 

W^hich  1  beseech  your  grace  to  honour  so 
As  know  him  for  your  servanda  brother. 

Calis,  Siphax? 

Cle.  The  same,  an*t  please  your  grace.— 
What  does  he  here? 
Upon  what  business?  and  I  ignoralit? 

Calis.  He's  grown  a  handsome  gentleman. 
Good  Siphax, 


You're  welcome  from  the  wars!  Would  you 
with  us.  Sir?  [fearAil ; 

Pray  speak  your  will.  He  blushes;  be  not 
I  can  assure  you,  for  your  sister's  sake.  Sir— « 
There's  my  hand  on  11 

Cle,  Do  you  hear.  Sir?  [less, 

Calis.  Sure  these  soldiers  are  all  grown  sense* 

Cle,  Do  you  know  where  you  are.  Sir? 

Caiis.  Tongue-tied^ 
He  looks  not  well  too ;  by  my  life»  I  think-—— 

Cle.  Speak,  for  shame  speak  1 

Lucip.  A  man  would  speak. 

Calis,  These  soldiers 
Are  all  dumb  saints*^'    Consider,  and  take 
^  time.  Sir.  [down.*° 

Let's  forward,  wenches,  come;  his  palate's 

Lucipk  Dare  these  men  charge  i*  th'  face  of 
fire  and  bullets^  [woman? 

And  hang  their  heads  down  at  a  handsome 
Good  master  Mars,  that's  a  foul  fault. 

[Exeunt  Calis  and  Lucip* 
^  Cle.  Fy,  beast ! 
No  more  my  brother! 

Sip.  Sister,  honoured  sister! 

Cle.  Dishononr'dfooll 

Sip.  I  do  confess-— 

Cle.  Fy  on  thee! 

Sip.  But  stay  till  I  deliver » 

Cle.  Let  me  go ; 
I  am  asham'd  to  own  thee. 

Sip.  Fare  you  well  then ! 
You  must  ne  er  see  me  more. 

Cle.  Why?  Staj,  dear  Siphax  t 
My  anger*s  past;  1*11  hear  you  speak* 

Sip.  Oh,  sister! 

Cle.  Out  with  it,  man ! 

Sip.  Oh,  I  have  drank  my  misehief. 

Cle.  Ha!  what? 

Sip.  My  destruction ;  [princess, 

In  at  mine  eyes  I  have  dtank  it.  Oh,  the 
The  rare  sweet  princess ! 

Cle.  How,  fool?  the  rare  princess! 
Was  it  the  princess  that  thou  saidst? 

Sip.  The  princess.  [dar'st  not! 

Cle,  Thou  dost  not  love  her  sure?   thou 

Sip.  Yes, 
ByHeav'n!  [not. 

Cle.  Yes,  by  Heav'n?  I  know  thou  dar'st 

The  princess  ?  *Tis  thy  life,  the  knowledge  of 

It,  [dred. 

Presumption  that  will  draw  into  it  all  thy  kin- 

And  leave  'em  slaves  and  suceourless.    The 

princess? 


In  Stephen  Gosson's  School  of  Abuse,  containing  a  Pleasaunt  tnvective  against  P6ets, 
Pipers,  &c.  1579,  it  is  enumerated  as.  follows,  among  other  dances:  'Dumps,  pavins,  g^* 
*  liardes,  measures,  fancies,  or  new  strrynes.'  Steevens's  notes  on  Shakespeare. 

^9  Are  all  dull  saints.]  Mr.  Sympson  doubts  whether  we  should  not  read  dull  sots :  But  t 
think  he  has  missed  a  fine  imase  tiere.  These  soldiers  are  like  the  dull  statues  qf  saints,  they 
cnlystand  still  in  speechless  adoration,  Seward. 

This  is  refinement.  We  can  see  no  allusion  to  statues,  nor  perfectly  understand  her  call- 
ing soldiers  saints.  The  old  books  say,  dumb  saints.  Dull  never  occurs  till  the  octavo  ot 
1711. 

^  His  palate's  down.}  This  seems  to  be  the  same  as  what  is  now  called  chap-fallen  by  the 
vnlsjar.  • 

Vol   I.  3T 
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Why,  she*f  a  sacred  thii^  toseeaod  worship, 
Fix^d  from  ns  as  the  son  is,  high,  and  glorious. 
To  be  adored,  not  doted  on.    Desire  things 

possible. 
Thou  foolish  young  man  ^  nourish  not  a  hope 
Will  hale  thy  heart  out 

Sip,  Tb  my  destiny,  [it. 

And  1  know  both  disgrace  and  death  will  quit 
If  it  be  known. 

Cle.  Pursue  it  not  then,  Siphax ; 
Get  thee  good  wholesome  thoughts  may  nou- 


Go  home  and  pray. 

Sip,  I  cannot. 

Cie.  Sleep  then,  Siphax, 
And  dream  away  thy  doting. 

Sip*  I  must  have  her. 


[rish  thee'; 


Or  3^ou  no  more  your  brother.  Work,C!canlhei 
Work,  and  work  speedily,  or  I  shall  die, 
wench. 

Cle.  Die  then;  I  dare  forget.    FareweD! 

Sip.  Farewell,  siblcr; 
Farewell  for  ever!  See  me  buried. 

Cle.  Stay;  [Siphax? 

Pray,  stayl  He's  all  my  brothers. — No  way. 
No  other  woman? 

Sip.  None,  none ;  she,  or  sinking. 

Cle.  Go,  and  hope  well ;  my  life  I'll  Ten- 
ture  ^or  thee. 
And  all  my  art;  a  woman  may  work  mirades. 
No  more !  Pray  heartily  against  misfortunes,*' 
For  much  I  fear  a  main  one. 

Sip.  1  shall  do  it.  [Exmn/. 


ACT  III. 


never, 
ow 


Enter  a  Piicsiess  qf  Venus  and  a  Boy, 

Priest.  "piND  him  by  any  means;  and, 

"■-^         jgood  child,  tell  him 
He  has  forgot  his  old  friend.    Give  him  this ; 
And  say,  mis  night,  without  excuse  or  busi- 
ness. 
As  ever  he  may  find  a  friend,  come  to  roe; 
He  knows  the  way,  and  how.    Be  gone! 
Boy,  1  gallop.  •  [JKrtV. 

Enter  Clcanthe. 

Cle.  I  have  been  looking  you. 

Priest.  The  fair  Cleantlie ! 
What  may  your  business  be? 

Cle.  On,  holy  mother,  [or  nei 

Such  business,  of  such  strange  weight!  N 
As  you  have  lov*d  me,  as  you  do  or  may  do. 
When  I  shall  find  a  fit  time 

Pnest.  If  by  my  means 
Your  business  may  be  fitted— you  know  me, 
And  how  I  am  tied  unto  you— be  bold,  daiigh- 
To  build  your  best  hopes.  [ter, 

Cle.  On,  but  'tis  a  strange  one; 
Stuck  with  as  many  dangers 

Priest.  There's  the  workingi ;  [pleasures. 
Small  things  perform  themselves,  and  give  no 
Be  confident,  thro*  death  I'll  serve  you. 

Cle.  Here. 

Priest.  Fy !  no  corruption. 

Cle.  Take  it;  it  is  yours; 
Be  not  so  spiced ;  'tis  eood  gold. 
And  goodness  is  no  gall  to  th'  conscience. 
1  know  you  have  ways  to  vent  it:  You  may 
hold  it. 


Priest.  rU  keep  it  for  you.    When? 

Cle.  To-morrow  mommg 
I'll  visit  you  again;  and  when  occasion 
Oflfers  itself 

Priest.  Instruct  me,  and  have  at  you. 

Cle,  Farewell  till  then !  Be  sure. 

Priest.  As  your  own  thoughts,  lady. 

Cle.  Tis  a  main  work,  and  full  of  fear. 

Priest.  Fools  only 
Make  their  effects  seem  fearful.    Farewell, 
daughter!  [EjtU  CUantAe. 

This  gold  was  well  got  for  my  old  tough 
soldier;  [n^ 

Now  I  shall  be  his  sweet  again.    What  bosi- 
Is  this  she  has  a-foot?  Some  lusty  lover 
Beyond  her  line;   the  young  wench  would 

fain  piddle; 
A  little  to  revive  her  must  be  thouscht  of; 
'Tis  e'en  so,  she  must  have  iL    But  how  In 

my  means, 
A  devil,  can  she  drive  it?  I  that  wait  still 
Before  the  goddess,  giving  oracle. 
How  can  I  profit  her?  "Tis  her  own  project. 
And  if  she  cast  it  false,  her  own  fault  be  ir. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Polydor,  Eumenes,  Captains, 
and  Streman, 

Polyd.  Why,  thb  is  utter  madness. 

Enm.  Thus  it  is.  Sir. 

Polyd.  Only  the  princess'  sight  ? 

1  Capt,  All  we  can  judge  at. 

Prfyd.  This  must  be  look'd  to  timely. 

Eum.  Yes,  and  wisely. 

Polyd,  He  does  not  offer  at  his  life? 


♦»  Pray  heartily  against  my  fortunes. 

For  much  I  fear  a  main  one."]  This  reading  carries  a  sense  directly  opposite  to  what  the 
situation  requires.    We  should  certainly  read. 

Pray  heartily  against  misfortunes^ 
For  much  I  fear  a  main  one. 
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jEtcM.  Not  yet^  Sir, 
That  we  can  hear  of. 

Polled.  Noble  gemlemen, 
Liet  me  entreat  your  watches  over  him  j 
Ye  cannot  do  a  worthier  work. 

S  Capt.  We  came.  Sir, 
Provided  for  that  service. 

Polyd,  Where  is  Chilax? 

Stre.  A  little  busy,  Sir. 

Polyd,  Are  the  !bool  and  Boy  here; 

Stre.  They  are.  Sir. 

Enler  Memnon, 

Poly.  Let  *em  be  still  so;  and  as  they  find 

his  humours— 
J*!um.  Now  you  may  behold  him. 
Polyd.  Stand  close,  and  work  no  noise. 
By  hb  eyes  now,  genUemen,  I  guess  him  full 
of  aneer. 
£um.  Be  not  seen  there. 
Mem.  The  hour's  past  long  ago;  he's  false^ 
and  fearful, 
(Coward  go  with  thy  caitiff  soul,  thou  cur  dog ! 
Thou  cold  clod,  wild-fire  warm  thee)  mon* 

strous  fearful ; 
I  know  the  slave  shakes  but  to  think  on*t. 
Polyd.  Who's  that? 
Eum.  I  know  not.  Sir. 
Mem.  But  I  shall  catch  you,  rascal; 
Your  mangy  soul  is  not  immortal  here.  Sir; 
You  must  me,  and  we  must  meet;  we  must, 

maggot. 
Be  sure  we  must!  For  not  a  nook  of  hell. 
Not  the  most  horrid  pit,  shall  harbour  thee; 
The  devil's  tail  sh'an't  hide  thee,  but  I'll  have 

thee. 
And  how  I'll  use  thee!  Whips  and  firebrands. 
Toasting  thy  tail  a^inst  a  flame  of  wildfire. 
And  basting  it  witn  brimstone,  shall  be  no- 
thing, [rous! 
Nothing  at  all!  I'll  teach  you  to  be  treache- 
Was  never  slave  so  swing  d,  since  hell  was 
hell,  [on't. 
As  I  will  swinge  thy  slave's  soul ;  and  be  sure 
Polyd.  Is  this  imagpnation,  or  some  cir- 
cumstance?              , 
For  'tis  extreme  strange. 
Eum.  So  is  all  he  does.  Sir. 
Mem.  'Till  then  I'll  leave  you.    Who's 
there?  Where's  the  Surgeon? 
Demagoras! 

Enter  Demagor(is, 
Dem.  My  lord! 


Mem.  Bring  me  the  Surgeon; 
And  wait  you  too. 

Enler  Surgeon. 

Polyd.  What  would  he  with  a  Surgeon? 

Eum.  Things  mustering  in  his  head:  Pray 

Mem.  Come  hither.  [mark. 

Have  you  brought  ^oi^E^instruments? 

Sur.  They  are  within,  Sir. 

Mem.   Put- to  the  doors  a  while  there. 
You  can  incise 
To  a  hair's  breadth,  without  defacing? 

Sur.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mem.  And  take  out  fairly  ffom  the  flesh  ? 

Sur.  The  least  thing.  [my  doublet. 

Mem.  Well,  oome  hither  then.    Take  off 
For,  lopk  you.  Surgeon,  I  must  have  you  cut 
My  heart  out  here,  and  handsomely.    Nay, 
stare  not,  [Surgeon  I 

Nof  do  not  start:  I'll  cut  your  throat  else» 
Come,  swear  to  do  it 

Siir.  Good  Sir 

Mem.  Sirrah,  hold  him ; 
I'll  have  but  one  blow  at  his  head. 

Sur.  I'll  do  it.**- 
Why,  what  should  we  do  living  after  you.  Sir? 
We'll  die  before  you,  if  you  please. 

A/rwi.  No,  no!  [a  cat-hole 

Sttr.  Living,  hang  living.*' — ^Is  there  ne'er 

Where  I  may  creep  thro'  ?  *  Would  1  were  i' 

th'  Indies!  {^Aside. 

Mem.  Swear  then,  and  afler  my  death  pre- 
sently 
To  kill  yourselves  and  follow,  as  ye  are  honesty 
As  ye  have  faiths,  and  loves  to  me! 

Vem.  We'll  do  it.  [enough 

Eum.  Pray,  do  not  stir  yet;  we  are  near 
To  run  between  all  dangers. 

Mem.  Here  I  am.  Sir.  [boldly; 

Come,  look  upon  me,  view  the  best  way 
Fes^r  nothing,  but  cut  home.    If  your  hanU 

shake,  sirrah. 
Or  any  way  deface  my  heart  i*  th'  cutting. 
Make  the  least  scratch  upon  it ;  but  draw  it 

whole. 
Excellent  fair,  shewing  at  all  points,  Surgeon, 
The  honour  and  the  valour  ot  the  owner, 
Mix'd  with  the  most  immaculate  love  I  send 
(Look  to't!)  I'll  slice  thee  to  the  soul.       [it, 

Sur.  Ne'er  fear.  Sir, 
I'll  do  it  daintily. — ^'Would  I  were  out  once. 

Mem.  I  will  not  have  you  smile,  sirrah, 
when  you  do  it. 


.  **  Sur.  /'//  do  it. 

JVhy  what  should  we  do  living  after  you,  Sir."]  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  seems 
proper  to  one  of  the  officers  of  Memnon,  not  to  the  bureeon,  and  accordingly  we  find  Mem- 
non applies  to  them  to  swear  that  they'd  immediately  kill  themselves  and  foUow  him.  I  have 
therefore  restored  it  to  Demagoras.  Seward. 

*'  Sur.  Living  I  Jiang  living*^  If  the  words  mentioned  in  the  last  note  should  be  taken 
from  the  Surgeon,  surely  these  should  be  taken  from  him  also,  being  quite  contrary  to  the  rest 
of  his  speech.  But  as  it  is  probable  the  Authors  intended  the  Surgeon  to  dissemble  with  Mem- 
non aloud,  while  he  expressed  his  fears  in  a  low  voice,  and  aside'  (which  must  have  a  droll 
effect  in  Che  representation)  we  have  left  to  his  part  all  that  the  old  books  assigned  him. 
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As  tho'  you  0ut  a  1ady*8  corn ;  'tis  scurvy : 
Do  me  It  as  thou  dost  thy  prayers^  seriously. 

Sur.  rU  do  it  in  a  dump,  bir. 

Mem,  In  a  dog,  Sir  I 
ril  have  no  dump,  nordumplins.  Fetch  your 
And  then  I'll  tell  you  more.  [tools, 

Sur.  If  I  return 
To  hear  more.  Til  be  hang'd  for't, 

Mem,  Quick,  quick  I 

Dcm,  Yes,  Sir   * 
With  all  the  heels  we  have, 

[^xeuni  Sur,  and  Dcm. 

Eum,  Yet  stand. 

Polyd,  He'll  do  it. 

Eum,  He  cannot,  and  we  here. 

Mem,  Why  when,  ye  rascals,  fsyringe. 
Ye  dull  slaves?  Will  you  come.  Sir?  Surgeon, 
t)o«-leach,*3  shall  I  come  and  fetch  you? 

Polyd.  Now  I'll  to  him. 
God  save  you,  honour'd  brother  ^ 

Mem,  My  dear  Polydor, 
Welcome  from  traycl,  welcome!  And  how  do 
you? 

Polyd,  Well,  Sir;  'would  you  were  so. 

Mem,  I  am,  I  thank  you. 
Youareabetter'dm^  much;  I  the  same  still. 
An  old  rude  soldier.  Sir* 

Polyd,  Pray  be  plain,  brother. 
And  tell  me  but  the  meaning  of  this  vision, 
^'or  to  me  it  appears  no  more ;  so  far 
.  From  common  course  and  reason. 

Mem,  Thank  thee.  Fortune, 
At  length  I've  found  the  man,  the  man  must 
The  man  in  honour  bound !  [do  it, 

Polyd.  To  do  what?  [circumstance 

Mem,  Hark,  for  I  will  bless  you  with  the 
Of  that  weak  shadow  thatappear'd. 

Polyd.  Speak  on.  Sir. 

Mem,  It  18  no  story  for  all  ears. 

[Walks  with  km. 

Polyd.  The  princess? 

Mem,  Peace,  and  hear  all,         [Whispers, 

Polyd,  How? 

Eum,  Sure  *tis  dangerous. 
He  starts  so  at  it. 

polyd.  Your  heart?  Do  you  know.  Sir — 

Mem.  Yes;  pray  thee  be  softer. 


Polyd.  Me  to  do  it? 

Mem.  Only  reserv'd,  and  dedicated, 

Polyd.  For  shame,  brother  I 
Know  what  you  are;  a  man. 

Mem,  None  of  your  Athens^ 
Good  sweet  Sir,  no  philosophy  I  Thou  fbd*si 
The  honourable  ena,  fool.  [noi 

Polyd,  Pm  sure  I  fcel 
The  shame  and  scorn  that  IbUow.    Have  yoa 

scrv'd  thus  long. 
The  glory  of  your  country  in  your  oonqacsts. 
The  envy  of  your  neighbours  in  your  virtocs, 
Hul'd  ariuiesi  of  your  owu,  giv*n  laws  to  na- 
tions, 
Belov'd  and  fear'd  as  f^r  as  Fame  has  trafelTd, 
Call'd  the  most  fortunate  and  happy  Memnoo, 
To  lose  all  here  at  home,  poorly  to  lose  it? 
Poorly,  and  pettishly,  ridicmlously,  [wisdom? 
To  fling  away  your  fortune?  Whcce'*  yoer 
Where's  that  you  govem*<l  othe^rs  bry,  discfe- 
tion?  [brother! 

Poes  your  rule  lastly  hold  upon  youreelf?  ^» 
How  are  you  fall'n  ?  Get  up  into  your  hoooor, 
.The  top-branch  of  your  bravery,  and/  &om 

thence. 
Look  and  lament  how  litt)e  Memmon  scesns 
now.  • 

Mem.  Hum;  'Tis  well  upoltea;  but  dos^ 
tliou  think,  young  scholar,** 
The  tongues  of  angels  from  my  hap{HneK 
€ould  turn  the  end!  aim  at.  ^fo,  they  cannot. 
This  is  no  book-case^  brother.  Will  you  do  it? 
Use  no  more  art;  I  ^m  resolv*d. 

Polyd,  You  may.  Sir, 
Command  me  to  do  any  thing  thaf  s  hooest. 
And  for  your  noble  end ;  But  this,  it  canieft— 

Mem,  You  shall  not  b»e  so  honovrM;  liv^ 
an  ass  still. 
And  learn  to  spell  for  profit :  Go,  go  study  I 

Eum^  Youmij^t  not  hold  him  up  so;  he  i^ 
lost  then.  f tumens,** 

Mem,  Get  thee  to  school  again,  and  talk  of 
And  find  the  natural  cause  out  why  a  dog 
Turns  thrice  about  ere  he  lies  down :  Tlicrc's 
/        learning.  [I  find  it, 

Polyd,  Come;  I  will  do  it  now:  Tis  I 
And  now  allow  the  reason. 


ibrare; 


^^  Dog-leach.]  Leach  is  the  old  word  signifying  a  physician:  It  Is  frequently  used  an  thi^ 
sense  in  Spenser,  and  other  ancient  writers.    /?, 
♦♦  ■    dost  thou  think,  young  scholar. 

The  tongues  qf  anaelsfrom  mu  happiness  ' 

Could  turn  the  end  I  aim  at?]  Mr.  Sympson  thinks  this  an  indissoluble  difficulty.  I  think 
the  meaning  intended  is  easy  to  oe  seen,  and  by  a  small  transposition  (which  does  indeed  a 
little  roughen  the  metre)  it  will  be  (^uite  clear.  S^ard, 

Mr.  Sew?u^'s  reading  is, 

TK  end  I  aim  at,  could  turn  s»f  • 

The  old  reading  conveys  the  same  sense,  and  is  not  more  difflcolt  of  constroction  than  nany 
other  passages  in  these  plays,    Mr.  Seward's  is  very  harsh. 

♦5 im  ■    and  talk  o/'tumeps.]  Why  iurneps  should  be  a  subject  for  scholars  to  talk  of, 

more  than  any  one  thing  in  the  world  l)esiae,  1  can't  see.  I  believe  it  a  corruption,  but  cannot 
easily  ^ess  what  could  have  been  the  original.  The  only  conjecture  I  nave  is  turnspits^ 
which  IS  as  low  a  subject  of  mechanism,  as  the  reason  of  a  dog's  turning  round  thrice  isinano* 
ther  part  of  natural  philosophy,  Seward^ 
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Mef».  Oh,  do  you  so.  Sir? 
Dc»you  6nd  it  current? 

Polyd^  Yc8,  yes;  excellent* 

Mem,  X  told  you, 

Polyd,  1  was  foolish :  I  have  here  too 
Hie  rarest  way  to  find  the  truth  out.    Hark 
Vou  shall  be  rul'd  by  me.  Q^ou ! 

J»f«».  Iwillbe:  But-.-^ 

Polyd.  I  reach  it; 
If  the  worst  fall,  have  at  the  worst;  we'll 
^ut  two  days,  and  'tis  thus.    Ha?    [both  go. 

M^^'  Twin  do  well  so, 

Polyd,  Then  is' t  not  excellent  ?  do  you  con- 

Mem,  *Twill  work  for  certain,     [ceiveit? 

Polyd.  Oh,  'twill  tickle  her; 
And  you  shall  know  then  by  a  line, 

Mem.  I  like  it; 
But  let  me  not  be  fool'd  again. 

Polyd,  Doubt  nothing; 
You  do  me  wfong  then.    Get  you  in  there 
As  I  have  taught  you.    Pasta  I**       [private, 

Mem,  Work.  [Exit, 

Polyd,  I  vfin  do, 

Eum,  Have  you  found  the  cause? 

Polyd,  Yes,  and  the  strangest,  sentlemen. 
That  e'er  1  heard  of;   anpn   I'll  tell  you. 

Stremon, 
Be  you  still  near  him  to  affect  his  (Unc^,  [Boy 
And  keep  his  thoughts  off:  Let  the  Foot  and 
Stay  hiin>   they  may  do  some  pleasure  too. 
Eumcnes^         *  [brought. 

What  if  he  had  a  wenoh,  a  handsome  whore 
Rarely  dress'd  up,  and  taught  to  state  it*7       , 

JEiiW  Well,  Sir, 

Polyd,  His  cause  is  merely  heat— And  made 
Jt  were  the  princess  mad  for  him?      [believe 

Eum,  I  think 
rTwere  not  amis^. 

1  Capi,  And  let  him  kiss  her? 

Po^rf.  What  else? 

S  dpi,  ril  be  his  bawd,  an't  please  you. 
young  and  wholesome, 
I  can  assure  you»  he  shall  have, 

Eum,  Faith,  let  him. 

Polvd,  He  shall ;  1  hope  'twill  help  him. 

Walk  a  little;  [ject, 

I'll  tell  you  bow  his  case  stands,  and  my  pro- 

In  which  you  must  be  mourners;  but,  hy  all 

Stir  not  you  from  him,  Stremon.       [means. 

Sire.  On  our  lives.  Sir.  lExeuni, 

Enter  Priesiess  and  Chilax, 

Priest.  Oh,  you're  a  precious  man|  two 
days  in  town. 
And  never  see  your  old  fViend. 


Chi,  Prithee,  pardon  mel 

Priest,  And,  m  my  conscience,  if  I  had 
not  scnt-^ 

Chi,  No  more;  I  would  ha*  come;  I  must. 

Priest.  I  find  you ; 
God-a-mercy  Want!  You  never  care  for  me. 
But  when  your  slops  are  empty. 

Chi,  Ne  er  fear  that,  wench ; 
iShall  find  good  current  coin  still.    Is  this  the 
old  house? 

priest.  Have  you  forgot  it? 

Chi,  And  the  door  stul  standing 
That  goes  into  the  temple? 

Prtest,  Still. 

Chi,  The  robes  too. 
That  I  was  wont  to  shift  in  here? 

Priest.  Are  here  still. 

Chi,  Oh,  you  tough  rogue,  what  troubles 
have  I  trotted  thro*  ?  [monster 

What  fears  and  frights?  Ever^  poor  mouse  a 
That  I  heard  stir,  and  every  stick  I  trod  on 
A  sharp  sting  to  my  conscience. 

Priest.  'Las,  poor  conscience! 

Chi.  And  all  to  liquor  thyoki  boots,  wench. 

Priest.  Out,  beast! 

Chi,  To  new-carine  thy  carcase  ;♦*   that's 
the  truth  on't  •  [tether 

How  does  thy  keel?  does  it  need  naihng?  a 
When  all  thy  linen's  up,  and  a  more  yare? 

Priest,  Fy,  fy.  Sir! 

Chi,  Ne'er  stemm'd  the  straights? 

Priest,  How  you  talk? 

Chi,  I  am  old,  wench. 
And  talking  to  an  old  man  is  like  a  stomacher; 
It  keeps  his  blood  warm. 

Priest.  But,  pray  tell  me 

Chi,  Anything. 

Priest,  Where  did  the  boy  meet  with  you  ? 
At  a  wench  sure? 
At  one  end  of-a  wench,  a  cup  of  wine,  sure? 

Cki,  Thou  know*st  1  am  too  honest. 

Priest,  That's  your  fault; 
And  that  the  surgeon  knows, 

Chi,  Then,  farewell! 
I  will  not  fail  you  soon. 

Priest.  You  shall  stay  supper; 
I  have  sworn  you  shall ;  by  this  you  shall  I 

Chi,  I  will,  wench ; 
But  after  supper,  for  an  hour,  my  business——* 

Priest.  And  but  an  hour? 

Chi,  No,  by  this  kiss;  that  ended, 
I  will  return,  and  all  night  in  thine  arms, 
wench— 

Priest.  No  more;    I  take  your  meaning. 
Come,  tis  supper  time.  [^Exeuni. 


^  As  J  have  taught  ye,    Basta,  * 

Mem.  Work,1  Basta,  in  Italian,  or  Spanish,  sufficit,  or  t/**  enough,  fVom  whence  our 
tailors  term,  avast^  3ut  I  have  given  the  woitl  to  Memnon,  and  not  to  Polydor,  it  being 
plainly  his  answer.  Seward, 

Why  take  hatla  from  Polydor?  It  destroys  Memnon's  speech,  which  is  more  hnmouroos^ 
consisting  of  the  single  monosyllable  work.       t 

♦'  To  state  i/.]  i.  e.  to  take  state  upon  her. 

^  Ghi,  Tq  neW'carine,  8(c.]  This  and  the  four  following  lines  appear  in  no  edition  but 
the  first, 
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Enter  Colts,  Cleanthe,  and  Lucippe, 

Calis.  Thou  art  not  well. 

C/f .  Your  grace  sees  more  a  great  deal 
Than  1  feel.— Yet  I  lie.    Oh,  brother! 

Calis.  Mark  her; 
Is  not  the  quickness  of  her  eye  con8uin*d. 
The  lively  red  and  white?  [wench? 

Lucip.  Nay,  she  is  much  alter'd. 
That  on  my  understanding;  all  her  sleeps, 
Wliich  were  as  sound  and  sweet—    [laay, 

Cle,  Pray,  do  not  force  me, 
Crood  madam,  where  I  am  not,  to  be  ill. 
Conceit's  a  double  sickness ;  on  my  faith,  your 

highness 
Is  mere  mbtaken  in  me. 

[^A  dead  march  trithin,  of  drum  and 
sackhufs. 

Calis.  I  am  glad  on't. 
Yet  this  Tve  e\  er  noted,  when  thou  wast  thus, 
It  still  fore-run  some  strange  event :  My  sister 
Died  when  thou  wast  thus  last ! — Hark,  hai k, 
ho!  [forward? 

What  mournful  noise  is  this  comes  creeping 
Still  it  grows  nearer,  nearer;  do  ye  hear  it? 

Enter  Poiydor,  Eumenes^  and  Captains, 
mourning, 

Lucip.  It  seems  some  soldier's  funeral :  See, 
it  enters. 

Calis.  What  may  it  mean? 

Polyd.  The  gods  keep  you,  fair  Calis! 

Calts.  This  man  can  speak,  and  well.   He 
stands  and  views  us ;  [humbly 

*Would  I  were  ne*er  worse  look'd  upon.  How 
His  eyes  are  cast  now  to  the  earth !  Pray  mark 
him,  [bles. 

And  mark  how  rarely  he  has  rank'd  his  trou- 
See,  now  he  weeps ;  they  all  weep;  a  sweeter 

sorrow 
I  never  look*d  upon,  nor  one  that  braver 
Became  his  grief.     Your  will  with  us? 

Polyd.  Great  lady-^ — ^[Plucks  out  the  cup. 
Excellent  beauty ! 

Calis.  He  speaks  handsomely. 
What  a  rare  rhetorician  his  grief  plays  J 
That  stop  was  admirable. 

Polyd.  See,  see,  thou  princess. 
Thou  ^reat  commander  of  all  hearts  >  ■■* 

Calis.  I  have  found  it. 
Oh,  how  my  soul  shakes! 

Polyd.  See,  see  the  noble  heart 

Of  him  that  was  the  noblest!  See,  and  glory 

(Like  the  proud  god  himself)  in  what  thou*st 

purchased :  [you  ? 

Behold  the  heart  of  Memnon !  Does  it  start 

CaHs.  Good  gods,  what  has  hi9  wilduess  Calis.  I  swear  his  anger's  excellent. 

Palyd.  Look  boldly ;  [done?  Polyd,  Truth,  and  most  tried  love^ 

You  boldly  said  you  durst    l«ook,  wretched       Into  disdain  and  downfall. 

woman  I  Calis,  Still  more  pleasing,         [sbughters, 

^ay,  6y  not  back,  (bir  folly,  tis  too  late  now,  Polyd,  Live  then,  I  say,  famous  for  civil 

^  Great  as  your  beauty  soorr^fUl.]  This  expreasion  is  obsoitrOj  but  means, '  As  reaurkable 
for  your  scorn  and  cruelty,  as  for  your '  beauty*  J.  N. 


Virtue  and  bk)omiog  honour  Ueed  to  deatk 

here: 
Take  it ;  the  legacy  of  love  bequeath*d  you. 
Of  cruel  love,  a  cruel  l^acy. 
What  was  the  will  that  wrought  k  then?  Cu 

you  weep? 
Emfaialm  it  in  your  truest  tears  (if  women 
Can  weep  a  truth,  or  ever  sorrow  sunk  yet 
Into  the  soul  of  your  sex) ;  for  'tis  a  jewel 
The  world's  worth  cannot  weigh  down :  Tako 
it,  lady;  | 

And  with  it  all  (I  dare  not  curse)  my  sorrows. 
And  may  they  turn  to  serpent  \ 

Bum.  How  she  looks  [her.  { 

Still  upon  him !  See,  now  a  tear  steals  from 

2  Capt.  But  still  she  keeps  her  eye  firm. 

Polyd.  Next,  read  this. 
But,  smce  I  see^our  spirit  somewhat  troubled, 
I'll  do  it  for  jrou. 

2  Capt.  Still  she  eyes  him  mainly. 

Polyd.  Go,  happy  heart!  for  thou  skalt  lie 
Intomb  d  in  her  for  whom  I  die. 
Example  of  her  cruelty. 

Tell  her,  if  she  chance  to  chide 
Me  for  slowness,  in  her  pride. 
That  it  was  for  her  I  died. 

If  a  tear  escape  her  eye, 
*Tis  not  for  my  memory. 
But  thy  rites  of  obsequy. 

The  altar  was  my  loving  breast. 
My  heart  the  sacrificed  beast. 
And  I  was  myself  the  priest. 

Your  body  was  the  sacred  shrine. 
Your  cruel  mind  the  power  divine, 
Pleas'd  with  the  hearts  of  men,  not 
kine, 

Eum.  Now  it  pours  down. 

Polyd.  I  like  it  rarely.— Lady ! 

Eum.  How  greedily  she  swallows  up  bis 

e  Capt.  Her  eve  inhabits  on  him.[lancuagc! 

Polyd.  Cruel  lady,  ^  Tpow'r 

Great  as  your  beauty  scornful!  *'  had  your 
But  e^ual  poise  on  all  hearts,  all  hearts  pe^ 
rish'd;  [flames  too -> 

But  Cupid  has  more  shafb  than  one,  more 
And  now  he  must  be  open-ey'd,  'tis  justice: 
Live  to  enjoy  your  longing ;  live  and  laugh  at 
The  losses  ana  the  miseries  we  suffer; 
Live  to  be  spoken  when  your  cruelty 
Has  cut  off  all  the  virtue  from  this  kingdom, 
Tum'd  honour  into  earth,  and  faithful  ser- 
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Live  and  lay  out  your  triumphs,  gild  your 

glories,  , 

Live  and  be  spoken,  '  This  is'she^  this  lady, 
'  This  goodly  lady,  yet  most-killing  beauty,  . 
'  This  with  the  two-edg*d  eyes,  the  heart  for 

hardness  [stal ; 

*  Outdoing  rocks;  and  coldness,  rocks  otcry- 
'  This  with  the  swelling  soul,  more  coy  of 

courtship  ^       [brace  him.* 

*  Than  the  proud  sea  is  when  the  shores  em- 
Live  'till  the  mothers  find  you,  read  your  story. 
And  sow  their  barren  curses  on  your  beauty ; 
•Till  those  that  have  enjoy'd  their  loves  de- 
spise you,  [you,5^ 

*Till  virgms  pray  against  you,  old  age  find 
And,  e*en  as  wasted  coals  glow  in  their  dying, 
So  may  the  gods  reward  you  in  your  ashes ! 
But,  you're  the  sister  of  my  king;  more  pro- 
phecies 
Else  1  should  utter  of  you  j  true  loves  and  loyal 
Bless  themselves  ever  from  you !  So  I  leave  you. 

Calis.  Prithee  be  angry  still,  young  man : 

good  fair  Sir,  [pleased, 

Chide  me  again.     What  would  this  man  do 

That  in  his  passion  can  bewitch  souls? — Stay. 

£um.  Upon  my  IJfe  she  loves  him. 

Caiis.  Pray  stay. 

Polifd.  No. 

Cults,  I  do  command  you. 

Polyd.  No,  you  cannot,  lady, 
I  have  a  spell  against  you.  Faith  and  Reason. 
You  are  too  weak  to  re^h  me :  1  have  a  heart 
But  not  for  hawk*s  meat,  lady.  [too, 

Calif,  Even  for  charity,  [me 

Leave  me  not  thus  afHicted :  You  can  teach 

Polyd,  How  can  you  preach  that  charity  to 
That  m  your  own  soul  are  an  atheist,  [others 
Believing  neither  pow'r  nor  fear?  I  troubleyou. 
The  gods  be  good  unto  you  I 

Cults,  Amen  I  [She  swoons. 

Lucip.  Lady  I 

Cle  Oh,  royal  madam!  (jentlemen,  for 
Hcav*n  sake!  \Thfy  come  hack. 

Polyd,    Give  her  fresh  air:    she  comes 
again :  away.  Sirs, 


And  here  stand  close  tilt  we  perceive  the  work- 

Eum,  You  have  undone  all.  [ing. 

Polyd.  So  I  fear. 

^  Capt.  She  loves  you. 

Eum.  And  then  all  hope*s  lost  this  way* 

Polyd.  Peace !  She  rises. 

Cle.  Now  for  my  purpose,  Fortune! 

Calis.  Where's  the  gentleman? 

Lucip^  Gone,  madam. 

Calis,  Why  gone? 

Lucip,  H*  has  dispatch'd  his  business. 

Calis,  He  came  to  speak  with  me.'* 

Lucip.  ILedid. 

Calis,  He  did  not. 
For  I  had  many  questions. 

Lucip,  On  my  faith,  madam^ 
He  talk'd  a  great  while  to  you. 

Calis.  Thou  conceiv'st  not; 
He  talked  not  as  he  should  do.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
Away  with  that  sad  sight.     Didst  thou  e'er 
love  me? 

Lucip,  Why  do  you  make  that  question? 

Calis.  If  thou  didst. 
Run,  run,  wench,  run.    Nay,  see  how  thou 

Lucip.  Whither?  [stlrr'st! 

Calis.  If  Hwere  for  any  thing  to  please  thy- 
self, [grown— 
Thou  wouldst  run  to  th*  devil :    But  I  am 

Cle.  Fy,  lady!  [love», 

Ca/u.~  1  ask  none  of  your  fortunes,  nor  your 
None  of  your  bent  desires  I  slack  ;  ye  are  not 
In  love  with  all  men,  are  ye?  one,  for  shame. 
You'll  leave  your  honoured  mistress.    Why 

do  ye  stare  so? 
What  is  that  you  see  about  me?  Tell  me. 
Lord,  what  ami  become?  I  am  not  wild 

sure; 
Heav'n  keep  that  from  me!  Oh,  Cleanthe, 
Or  I  am  sunk  to  death !  [help  me, 

Cle.  You  have  offended, 
And  mightily ;'  Love  is  incens'd  a^inst  you. 
And  therefore  take  my  counsel:  To  thetem« 
pie,  [goddess 

For  that's  the  speediest  physk:  b«orc  the 
Give  your  repentant  prayers;  ask  her  will^ 


50  Old  age  find  ye.]  He  had  a  little  before  said,  Live  till  tlie  mothers  find  ye,  i.  e.  know  and 
are  acquainted  with  your  character.  But  here,  old  age  find  ye,  if  it  be  genmne,  must  signify, 
*  May  old  age  overtaxe  you,  and  then  may  your  ashes  be  kindled  into  unavailing  flames  of  love.' 
It  is  veiy  unusual  in  one  sentence  to  use  tne  same  expression  in  two  such  very  different  senses, 
although  it  will  bear  both.  I  think  it  therefore  corrupt,  and  have  ventured  to  change  it  for  a 
word  that  adds,  I  think,  much  spirit  and  strength  to  the  passage,  and  might  therefore  probably 
have  been  the  true  one.  oewhrd.  « 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  Old  ag.e  fire  you.  We  chose  to  follow  the  old  books.  Old  age  riRE 
you,  is  a  strange  reading.  Old  age  rather  exlinguishes  fires  than  kindlei  them,  and  even  here 
is  exemplified  oy  wasted  coals  and  ashes. 

*'  Cal.  He  came  to  speak  with  me. 
He  did, 

Cle.  He  did  not. 

Cal.  For  I  had  many  questions.^  Mr.  Sym^son  says,  that  the  princess  contradicts  both 
herself  as  well  as  her  maids  so  ndicutousiy,  that  she  is  grown  chudish  of  a  sudden ;  but  he 
happened  not  to  observe  that  this  absurdi^  is  entirely  owing  to  the  mistakes  of  the  press. 
Wnere  the  dialogue  is  very  short,  nothing  is  so  common  as  to  misplace  the  speakers:  This  is  I 
belie\'e  the  fifth  time  it  has  already  happened  in  this  play  only,  and  which  I  Iwpc  I  have 
restored.  Seward, 
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And  from  the  oracle  attend  your  sentence  i 
She's  mild  and  merciful. 

Calu,  I  will.  Oh,  Venus, 
Even  as  thou  lov*8t  thyself— ^ 

Cle.  Now  for  mv  fortune. 

ERxeuni  Calis  and  f^omen» 
ait  I  do? 
8  C^pt,  Why  make  yourself* 
Polyd.  I  dare  not; 
No,  gentlemen,  I  dare  not  be  a  villain, 
Tbo*  her  brigiit  beauty  would  entice  an  ang;e]. 
I  will  to  th*  King,  my  last  hope.     Get  him  a 

woman. 
As  we  before  concluded;  and,  as  ye  pass, 
Give  out  theSpartans  are  in  arms,  and  terrible; 
And  let  some  letters  to  that  end  be  feign'd  too. 
And  sent  to  you ;  some  posts  too  to  the  gene- 
And  let  me  work.  Be  near  him  still.  [ral; 
Eum.  We  will.  Sir. 

Polyd,  Farewell,  and  pray  for  all !  What^ 
e'er  I  will  ye. 
Do  it,  and  hope  a  fttir  end. 

Bum,  The  gods  speed  ye  I  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Stremon,  Fool,  Page,  and  Servants. 

Serv.  He  lies  quiet. 

Stre.  Let  him  lie;  and,  as  1  toU  ye. 
Make  ready  for  this  show.  H'  has  divers  times 
Been  calling  upon  Orpheus  to  appear. 
And  shew  the  joys—Now  I  will  be  that  Or- 
pheus ; 
And,  as  I  play  and  sing,  like  beasts  and  trees 
Td  have  you  shaped  and  enter :    IIkmi  a  dog. 

Fool, 
(I  have  sent  about  your  suits)  the  Boy  a  bush. 
An  ass  you,  you  a  lion. 

Fool,  I  a  dog? 
1*11  fit  you  for  a  dog.     Bow  wow  I 

Stre,  Tis  excellent. 
Steal  in  and  make  no  noise. 

Fool,  Bow  wow ! 

Stre.  Away,  rogue  I  [Exeunt, 

5*  Chi.  Here^s  villainy !]  The  old  folio  reads,  here^s  no  nV/atn^,  but  that  is  false  in  ^ 
My  reading  both  compleats  the  sense  and  the  antithesis  to  the  foregomg  sentence.      Sympsw. 

Mr.  Sympson  reads,  Here's  more  villainy!  but  the  old  reading,  we  think,  is  ri^t;  the 
native  being  used  ironically.  Upon  this  mode  of  speech,  the  reader  will  find  a  note  in  Wit 
without  Money,  p.  S78  of  this  volume,  upon  the  words. 

You  know  not  how  to  grace  yourself  ; 

in  which  sentence  Mr.  Seward  discarded  the  ne^tive.    ' 

In  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  act  v.  scene  in.  Fabtaff,  seeing  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  ezdaiaif, 
'  here*s  no  vanity T  upon  ^hich  passage  Bishop  Warburton  comments  thus:  *  In  our  Authors 
'  time,  the  negative,  in  a  common  speech,  was  used  to  design  ironically  the  exocn  of  a  thing. 
<  Thus  Ben  Jonson,  in  Every  Man  m  his  Humour,  says, 

*  O  here's  no  foppery  1 

'  Death,  I  can  endure  the  stocks  better  ;* 

'  meaning,  as  the  passage  ^ews,  that  the  foppery  was  excessive.    And  so  in  many  odiet 
*  places.' 

Mr.  Steevens  has  produced  another  instance  of  the  same  mode  of  expression  from  theTik 
of  a  Tub,  by  the  same  Author : 

*  Here  was  no  subtile  device  to  get  a  wench.*  R^ 

'^  A  letter  stole.]  Stole,  from  the  I^tln  stola,  we  think,  means  a  robB;  and  fo,  st  diii 
clay,  •  Groom  of  the  stole^  an  officer  of  the  wardrobe. 


Enter  Priestess  and  ChiUsx* 

Priest »  Good  sweet  friend,  be  not  long. 

Chi,  Thou  think*st  each  hour  ten 
Till  I  be  ferreting. 

Priest.  You  know  I  love  you.  [robe 

Chi,  I  will  not  be  above  an  hoar:  Let  tii^ 
Be  ready,  and  the  door  be  kept. 

[Cleanthe  knocks  sriiht. 

Priest,  Who  knocks  there? 
Yet  more  business? 

Enter  Cleanthe. 

Chi,    Have  you  more  pensioners?     Tbe 
princess'  woman! 
Nay  then,  1*11  sUy  a  little .    What  gane'i 
a-foot  now? 

Cle.  Now  is  the  time. 

Chi.  A  rank  bawd  by  thb  hand  too; 
She  grinds  o*both  sides :  Hey,  boys ! 

Priest.  How,  your  brother  Siphax? 
Loves  he  the  princess? 

Cle,  Deadly ;  and  you  know 
He  is  a  gentleman,  descended  nobly. 

Chi,  But  a  rank  knave  as  ever  pissM. 

[JM. 

Cle.  Hold,  mother  I 
Here*s  more  gold,  and  some  jewels, 

Chi,  Here  8  no  villainy !  '* 
Fm  ^ad  I  came  to  ih*  hearing. 

Priest,  Alas,  daughter. 
What  would  you  ha^  me  do? 

Chi.  Hold  off,  you  old  whore ! 
There's  more  gold  coming;  all's  mine,  ad. 

Cle.  Do  you  shrink  now? 
Did  you  not  promise  faithfully?  and  told  me, 
Thro*  any  danger 

Priest.  Any  I  can  wade  thro*. 

Cle,  You  snail  and  easily ;  the  sin  not  scfo 
neither. 
Here*s  for  a  better  stde,'^  and  a  new  \33, 
mother : 
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Come,  you  shall  Xt   my  friend.'^    If  all 
hit 

Chi.  Hang  me! 

Cle.  I'll  make  you  richer  than  the  goddess. 

Priest.  Say  then ; 
1*111  yours.    What  must  I  do? 

C/e.  I'th'  morning, 
But  very  early,  will  the  princess  visit 
The  temple  of  the  goddess,  being  troubled 
With  strange  things  that  distract  her :  From 

the  oracle 
(Being  strongly  too  in  love)  she  will  demand 
The  goddess'  pleasure,  and  a  man  to  cure  her. 
That  oracle  you  give:  Describe  my  brother; 
You  know  him  perfectly. 

PricsL  I  have  seen  him  often. 

Cle.  And  charge  her  take  the  next  man 
she  shall  meet  with. 
When  she  comes  out:  You  understand  me? 

Priest.  WeU! 


Cle.  Which  shall  be  he  attending.    This 
And  easily  without  suspicion  ended ;     f is  all. 
Nor  none  dare  disobey; ^s   'tis  Heav'n  that 
does  it,  [pect  it? 

And  who  dares  cross  it  then,  or  once  sus- 
The  venture  is  most  easy. 

Priest.  1  will  do  it. 

Cle.  As  you  shall  prosper  ? 

Priest.  As  I  shall  prosper ! 

Cle.  Take  this  too,  and  farewell  1  But  first, 
hark  hither.  [her  mistress  I 

Chi.  What  a  young  whore's  this  to  betray 
A  thousand  cuckolds  shall  that  husband  be 
That  marries  thee,  thou  art  so  mischievous. 
1*11  put  a  spoke  among  your  wheels. 

Cle  Be  constant! 

Priest.  Tis  done. 

Chi.  I'll  do  no  more  at  drop-shot  then. 

lExit. 

Priest.  Farewell,  wench !  lExeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  a  Servant  and  Siremon,  at  the  door. 

Serv.TJK  stirs,  he  stirs. 

-■•-■•     Stre.  Let  him ;  I'm  ready  for  him ; 
He  shall  not  this  day  perish,  if  his  passions 
May  be  fed  with  musick.    Are  they  ready? 

Enter  Memnon. 
Serv.  All,  all.    See  where  he  comes. 
Stre.  I'll  be  straight  for  him.  ^Exit. 

Enter  Eumenes  and  Captains. 
Serv.  How  sad  he  looks,  and  sullen!  Here 
are  the  Captains :  [Stand  close. 

My  fear's  past  now. 

Alem.  Put  case,  i'  th'  other  world 
She  do  not  love  me  neither?  I  am  old,  *tis 
certain — 
Eum.  His  spirit  is  a  little  quieter. 
Jklem.  My  blood  lost,  and  my  limbs  stiff; 
my  em  traces. 
Like  the  cold  stubborn  bark's,   hoary  and 
heatless ;       ^ 


My  words  worse :  My  fame  only,  and  atchieve- 

ments, 
(Which  are  my  strength,  my  blood,  my  youth, 

my  fashion) 
Must  wooe  her,  win  her,  wed  her;  that's  but 

wind,  [dows. 

And  women  are  not  brought  to-bed  with  sha- 
I  do  her  wrong,  much  wrong;  she's  young 

and  blessed, 
Sweet  as  the  spring  and  as  his  blossoms  tender. 
And  I  a  nippmg  jSorth-wind,  my  head  hung 
With  hails,  and  frosty  isicles :  Are  the  souls 

so  loo,  [loveless? 

When  they  depart  hence,  lame  and  old,  arid 
No  sure;  'tis  ever  youth  there;  Time  and 

Death  [nion 

Follow  our  flesh  no  more;  and  that  forc'd  opi- 
That  spirits  have  no  sexes,  I  believe  not. 

Enter  Stremon,  like  Orpheus. 

There  must  be  love,  there  is  love.    What  art 
thou  ? 


5*  Come,  ye  shall  he  my  friend  i 
Chi.  If  all  hit;  hang  me, 
ril  make  ye  richer  than  the  goddess.']  Here  again  the  speakers  are  strangely  jumbled,  and 
it  is  the  only  place  in  the  play  where  all  the  editions  don't  blindly  follow  one  another  in  the 
same  false  tract .    In  this  the  first  folio  reads. 

Come,  ye  shall  he  my  friend  *,  if  all  hit, 

Chi.  Hang  me. 
Til  make  you  richer  than  the  goddess. 

The  two  following  editions  endeavouring  to  correct  the  mistake  only  made  it  greater.    Mr 
Sympson  too  saw  the  mistake  in  the  last  fine.  Seward. 

55  Nor  none  dare  disohey.]  The  use  of  two  negatives  in  this  manner  (which  we  now  esteem 
very  incorrect)  is  so  common  in  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  our  Authors,  that  it  cannot  be 
look^  on  as  an  error  of  the  press,  although  Shakespeare  himself  mentions  the  rule  of  two  nega- 
tives making  an  affirmative.  Seward. 
VcL.  i.  3  K 
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[Act  4. 


SONG. 


Orph,  Orpheus  I  am>  come  from  the  tleep* 
below,  fshew  • 

To  thee,  fond  man,  the  plagues  of  love  to 
To  the  fair  fields  where  loves  eternal  dwell 
There's  none  that  come,  but  first  they  pass 
thro'  h*eU:  [ever 

Hark,  and  beware  I   unless  thou  hast  lov'd, 
Belov'd  again,  thou  shalt  see  those  joys  never. 

Hark,  how  they  groan  that  died  despairing! 

Oh,  take  heed  then ! 
Hark,  how  they  howl  for  over-daring! 

All  these  were  men. 

They  that  be  fools,  and  die  for  fame, 
Tney  lose  their  name: 
And  they  that  bleed 
Hark  how  they  speed. 

Now  in  cold  frosts,  now  scorching  fires 

They  sit,  and  curse  their  lost  desires : 

Nor  shall  these  souls  be  free  from  pains  and 

fears, 
-'f'ill  women  w^ft  them  over  in  their  tears. 

Mem.  How !  should  I  know  my  passage  is 
detiied  me',** 
Or  which  of  all  the  devils  dare— — 

Eum.  This  song 
Was  rarely  form'd  to  fit  him. 

SONG. 

Orph.  Charon,  oh,  Charon, 
Thou  waftcr  of  the  souls  to  bless  or  banel 

Cha,  Who  calls  the  fcrrymeq  of  hell? 

Orph,  Come  near. 
And  say  who  lives  in  joy,  and  who  in  fear. 

Cha.  Those  that  die  well,  eternal  joy  shall 

follow;  [swallow. 

Those  that  die  ill,  their  own  foul  Tate  shall 

Orph.  Shall  thy  black  bark  those  guilty 
spirits  stow 
That  kill  themselves  for  love  ? 

Cha.  Oh,  no,  no,  no.  •  .[near ; 

My  cordage  cracks  when  such  great  sins  are 
No  wind  blows  fair,  nor  I  myself  can  steer. 

Orph,  What  lovers  pass,  and  id  Ejyzium 
reign?  Jasain. 

Cha.  Those  gentle  loves  that  are  belov'd 

Orph.  This  soldier  loves,  and  fain  vv^ould 
die  to  win; 
Shall  he  go  on} 


'■} 


Cha.  No,  *tis  too  ibul  a  sin. 
He  must  not  come  aboard ;  I  dare  not  row  ;'^ 
Storms  of  despair  and  guilty  blood  will  blow. 

Orph*  Shall  time  release  him,  say? 

Cha.  No,  no,  no,  no. 
Nor  time  nor  death  can  alter  us,  nor  pray'f: 
My  boat  is  Destiny;  and  who  then  dare. 
But  those  appointed,  come  aboard?  Live  still. 
And  love  by  reason,  mortal,  not  by  will. 

Orph.  And  when  thy  mistress  shall  close 
up  thine  eyes 

Cha.  Then  come  aboard,  and  pass. 

Orph.  'Till  when,  be  wise. 

Cha.  -Till  when,  be  wise. 

Eum,  How  still  he  sits!  i  hope  this  soog 
has  settled  him.  [eyes  yct- 

1  Capi.  He  bites  his-lip^  anc)  rolls  his  fiery 
1  fear,  for  all  this 

2  Cop/.  Stremon,  still  apply  to  hipa. 
Sire.  Give  me  more  room  then.     Sweetly 

strike,  divinely. 
Such  strains  as  old  earth  moves  at! 

Orph.  The  power  I  have  o'er  both  beast 
and  plant; 
Thou  man  alone  feel'st  miserable  want.^' 

[ifjtttC 

Strike,  ye  rare  spirits  that  attend  my  will. 
And  lose  your  savage  wildness  by  my  skUL 

Enter  a  masque  qf  beasts. 

This  lion  was  a  man  of  war  that  died. 
As  thou  wouldstdo,  to  gild  hislady*s  pride: 
This  dog,  a  fool,  that  hung  himself  for  lore: 
This  ape,  with  daily  homing;  of  a  slove. 
Forgot  to  cat,  and  <{ied ;  jfhis  goodly  l^ec. 
An  usher  that  still  grew  before  his  lady, 
Wiihcr'd  at  root :  'rnis,  for  he  could  not  wooe, 
A  grumbling  lawyer:  This  py'd  bird,  a  page. 
That  melted  out  because  he  want«^  age. 
Still  these  lie  howling  on  the  Stygian  shore. 
Oh,  love  no  more,  oh,  love  no  niore. 

\_Exit  Mentnon. 

J^um.  He  steals  off  silently,  as  tho*  he'd 

sleep.  [^*nc7^ 

No  more;    but  all  be  near  him;    feed  his 

Good  Stremon,  still!  This  may  lock  up  hb 

folly: 
Yet  lleav  n  knows  I  miich  (ear  him.    Away, 
softly  I  [Exeunt  Captains. 

Fpot.  nld  I  not  do  most  doggedly? 

Stre.  Most  rarely.      '  [dogae:ain? 

Fool.  He's  a  brave  man;  when  shall  we 

Page.  Untie  me  first,  for  God's  sake. 

Foo/.  Help  the  boy; 


'•  How  should  I  knotr.]  The  Editors  of  1750  change  /  tp  he,  but  the  old  reading  is  cer- 
tainly right;  for  as  Memnon  imagined  Stremon  to  be  Orpheus,  he  would  not  ask  liow  should 
he  know,  llie  meaning  is,  *  What  is  it  you  tell  me?  If  I  should  know  my  passage  was 
*  denied,  or  which  of  the  devils  durst oppose  my  entrance  to  Elyzium,*  &c. 

57  Orph.  The  power  I  have  loth  over  least  and  plant. 

Thou  man  alone  fceCst  miserable  want^  This  appeared  quite  unintelligible  to  Mi. 
Sympson.  I  think  there  is  nothing  but  an  of  wanting  to  make  it  clear,  which  X  have  there* 
fore  added.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  of  the  pow'r-,  but  his  alteration  is  hard,  and  the  old  reading  (with  the 
usual  licence  of  construction)  conveys  the  same  sense. 
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He*s  in  a  wood,  poor  child!   Good  honey 
Stremon,  [p'^y 

Let's  have  a  bear-baiting ;  you  shall  see  me 
Tlie  rarest  for  a  single  dog!  at  head  all) 
And  if  I  do  not  win  immortal  gldry> 
Play  dog  play  devil. 

Stre,  Peace  for  this  time ! 

Tool,  Prithee  [howl 

Let's  sing  him  a  black  santis ;  then  let's  all 
In  our  own  beastly  voices.    Tree,  keep  your 

time. 
Untie  there.    Bow,  wow,  wow  1 

Stre.  Away,  ye  ass,  away ! 

FooL  Why,  let  us  do  something 
'I'o  satisfy  the  ]B;entleman ;  he*s  madi 
(A  ffentleman-like  humour,  and  in  fashion 5*) 
And  must  have  men  as  mad  about  hiui. 

Stre,  Peace, 
And  come  in  quickly ;  'tis  ten  to  one  else 
lie*! I  find  a  staff  to  beat  a  dog.     No  more 

words; 
t*ll  get  you  all  employment.    Soft,  soft!  in 
all!  lEjce. 

lEnter  Chilax  and  Che, 

Chi.  When  cam'st  thou  over,  wench? 

Cloe.  But  uow  this  evening. 
And  have  been  ever  since  looking  outSiphax ; 
I'th'  wars,  he  would  have  looked  me.   Sure  h* 
Bome  other  mistress  ?  [has  gotten 

Chi.  A  thousand,  wench,  a  thqusand ; 
They  are  as  common  herie  as  caterpillars 
Among  the  corn  ;  they  eat  up  all  the  soldiers. 

Che.  Are  they  so  hungry?  Yet,  by  their 
leave,  Chilax, 
ril  have  a  snatch  too, 

Chi.  Dost  thou  love  him  still,  wench  ? 

Cloe.  Why  should   1   not?    He  had  my 
And  all  my  youth.  fmaidenhead, 

Chi.  Thou  art  conl^  the  happiest, 
tn  the  most  blessed  time,  sweet  wench,  the 

fittest, 
If  thou  dar*lt  make  thy  fortune!  By  this  light, 
Cloo'>  ■  "'  [let  me — 

And  so  I'll  kiss  thee :  Antl  if  thou  wilt  but 
For  'tis  well  worth  a  kindness ' 

Cloe,  What  should  I  let  you? 

Chi.  Enjoy  thy  minikin. 

Cloe.  Thou  art  still  old  Chilax. 

Chi.  Still,  stilly  and  ever  shall  be.   If,  I  say/ 


Thou  wo't  strike  the  stroke— I  cannot  dd 
mu(ih  harm,  wench. 

Cloe.  Nor  much  good. 

Chi.  Siphax  shall  be  thy  husband. 
Thy  very  husband,  woman  j   thy  fool,  thy 
Or  what  thoii'lt  mdke  him.  [cuckold, 

Cloe.  I  am  over-joy'd,*5>  •  [Kiss  me, 

Ravish'd,  clean  ravish'd  with  this  fortune! 

Or  1  shall  lose  myself.    My  husband,  said 

you?  [do  it, 

Chi.  Said  I?  and  will  say,  Cloe;  nay,  and 
And  do  it  home  too ;  pog  thee  as  close  to  him 
As  birds^°  are  with  a  pin  to  one  another: 
I  have  it,  I  can  do  it.    Thou  want'st  cloaths 

too, 
And  be'U  be  hang'd,  unless  he  marry  ihee. 
Ere  he  maintain  thee ;  Now  he  has  ladies, 

courtiers; 
More  than  his  back  can  bend  at,  multitudes ; 
We're  taken  up  for  threshers.   Will  you  bite? 

Cloe.  Yes. 

Chi.  And  let  me i 

Che.  Yes,  and  let  you ' 

Chi.  What? 

Che.  Why,  that  you  wot  of. 

Chi.  The  turn,*"  the  giood  turn? 

Che.  Any  turn;  the  roach  turn. 

Chi.  That's  the  right  turn;  for  that  turn§ 
tip  the  belly. 
I  cannot  stay ;  take  your  instructions. 
And  something  toward  houshold.    Come! 

whatever 
I  shall  advise  you,  follow  it  exactly. 
And  keep  your  times  I  point  you;  for,  I'll 

tell  you, 
A  strange  way  you  mu^t  vvade  thro'. 

Che.  Fear  not  me.  Sir.  [niodicum; 

Chi.  Come  then,  and  let's  dispatch  this 
For  I  have  but  an  hdur  to  stay,  a  short  one ; 
Besides,  more  water  for  another  mill. 
An  old  Weak  over-shot  1  must  provide  fot. 
There's  an  old  nunnery  at  hand. 

Cloe.  What's  that? 

Chi.  A  bawdy-house, 

Cloe.  A  pox  consume  It! 

Chi.  If  the  stones  'tis  built  6ri 
Were  but  as  brittle  as  the  flesh  live^  in  it. 
Your  curse  came  handsomely!    Fear  not; 
there's  ladies,  [citizens; 

And  other  good  sad  people,**  your  pink'd 


^'  A  genileman^tike  humour ^  and  injashion."]  In  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  iri  his  Humour, 
Master  Stephen  says,  '  I  am  mistily  given  to  melancholy,*  and  Master  Matthew  replies,  *  Oh, 
*  its  your  only  fine  humour.  Sir;  your  true  melancholy  breeds  your 'perfect  fine  wit.'  This 
Mr.  Whalley  observes,  *  was  designed  as  a  sneer  upon  the  fantastic  behaviour  of  the  gallants  in 
'  that  age,  who  affected  the  appearing  melancholy,  and  abstracted  from  common  objects.*  This 
passage  of  our  Authors  sieems  intended  to  ridicule  the  same,  or  |he  like  folly.  R, 

^9  I  am  overjoyed,  fefc.]  These  words,,  to  the  end  of  the  speech,  have  hitherto  been  gi?en 
to  Chiles,    We  have  no  doubt  of  their  belonging  to  Cloe. 

^  As  birds  are  vnlh  a  pinj  The  Editors  of  1 750  readj  As  boards  are  with  a  pin. 

*'  Chi.  The  turn,  &c.J  This,  and  the  two  following  lines,  appear  only  in  the  first  folio. 
Fidelity  obliges  us  to  restore  them  to  the  text.  They  seem  to  be  the  effusion  of  one  of  Fletcher's 
unguarded  moments. 

♦*  And  other  good  sad  people."]  Sad  here  signifies  the  same  with  sage,  wi^e  or  sober. 

Seward. 
,  .We 
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That  think  no  shame  to  shake  a  sheet  there: 
Come,  wench!  [^ExeunL 

Enter  Cleanthe  and  Siphax. 

Cle,  A  soldier,  and  so  fearful^ 

Sip.  Can  you  blame  me. 
When  sucK  a  weight  lies  on  me? 

Cle.  Fy  upon  you ! 
I  tell  you,  you  shall  have  her,  have  her  safely. 
And  toryour  wife;  with  her  own  will. 

Sip.  Good  sister  [morrow, 

Cle.  What  a  distrustful  man  arc  you  I  To- 
To-morr«w  morning-— 

Sip.  Is  it  possible  ? 
Can  there  be  such  a  happiness? 

Cle.  Why,  hang  me  [night 

If  then  you  be  not  married  1  If  to-morrow 
You  do  not— — 

Sip.  Oh,  dear  sister— — 

Cle.  What  you  would  do, 
What  you  desire  to  do— lie  with  her— devil! 
What  a  dull  man  are  you! 

Sip.  Nay,  I  believe  now. 
And  shall  she  love  me? 

Cle.  As  her  life,  and  stroke  you. 

Sip.  Oh,  I  will  be  her  servant. 

Cle,  Tis  your  duty. 

Sip.  And  she  shall  have  her  whole  will.' 

Cle.  Yes,  *tis  reason ; 
She  is  a  princess,  and  by  that  rule  boundless. 

Sip.  What  would  you  be?  for  I  wpuld  have 
you,  sister,  [man 

Chuse  some  great  place  about  us :  As  her  wo« 
Is  not  so  fit. 

Cle.  No,  no,  I  shall  find  places.  H^cr, 

Sip.  And  yet  to  be  a  lady  of  her  bed-cnam- 
I  hold  not  so  fU  neither.     Some  great  title. 
Believe  it,  shall  be  lookM  out. 

Cle,  You  may  j  a  duchess. 
Or  such  a  toy)  a  small  thing  pleases  me.  Sir. 

Sip.  W^hat  you  will,  sister.    If  a  neighbour 
prince. 
When  we  shall  come  to  reign — ^ 

Cle.  We  shall  think  on't. 
Be  ready  at  tlie  time,  and  in  that  place  too. 
And  let  me  work  the  rest  j  within  this  half- 
hour  [ing. 
The  princess  will  be  going;  'tis  almost  morn* 
Away,  and  mind  your  business ! 

iStp.  Fortune  bless  us!  [Exeunt 

Enlei^King,  Poly  dor,  and  Lords. 

Polyd.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  banish 

me!  [marriage? 

King.  Why,  gentleman,  is  she  not  worthy 

Polyd.  Most  worthy.  Sir,  where  wortii 

•  a€!;ain  shall  meet  her  3 


But  I,  like  thick  clouds,  sailing  low  and 
heavy,*^  rber. 

Altho'  by  her  drawn  higher,  yet  shall  hifk 
I  dare  not  be  a  traitor;  and  *tis  treason 

But  to  imai^ine — As  you  love  your  honour 

King.  Tis  her  first  maiden  doting,  and,  if 
I  know  it  kills  her.  fcross'd, 

1  Lord.  How  knows  your  grace  she  loves 
him?  fstofv) 

King.  Her  woman  told  me  all,  (beside  liis 
Her  maid  Lucippe :  on  what  reason  too. 
And  *tis  beyond  all,  but  enjoying* 

Polyd.  Sir, 
Ev'n  by  your  wisdom,  by  that  gr^t  discretioQ 
You  owe  to  rule  and  order 

2  Lord.  This  man's  mad  sure. 
To  plead  against  his  fortune! 

1  Lord.  And  the  king  too. 
Willing  to  have  it  so. 

Polyd*  By  those  dead  princes,  ^at. 

From  whose  descents  you  stand  a  star  admired 
I^y  not  so  base  allay  upon  your  virtues! 
Taie  heed,  for  honour's  sake,  take  heed!  The 

bramble 
No  wise  man  ever  planted  by  the  rose. 
It  cankers  all  her  beauty  i  nor  the  vine. 
When  her  full  blushes  court  the  sun,  dareony 
Choke  up  with  wanton  ivy.     Good  my  lords. 
Who  builds  a  monument,  the  basis  jasper. 
And  the  main  body  brick? 

2  Lord.  You  wrong  your  worth ; 
You  are  a  gentleman  descended  nobly. 

1  Lord.  Ill  both  bloods  truly  noble. 

Kins.  Say  you  were  not. 
My  will  can  make  you  so. 

Polyd.  No,  never,  never ! 
*Tis  not  descent,  nor  will  of  princes  does  it; 
*Ti3  virtue  which  I  want,  'tis  temperance; 
Man,  honest  man !  Is't  fit  your  majesty 
Should  call  my  drunkenness,  my  rashness, 

brother? 
Or  such  a  blessed  maid  my  breach  pf  £iith, 
(For  I  am  most  lascivious)  and  fell  angers 
^In  which  I'm  also  mbchievous)  her  hosband? 
Oh,  gods  preser\'e  her!  I  am  wild  as  winter. 
Ambitious  as  the  de\il ;  out  upon  mc! 
I  hate  myself.  Sir.     If  you  dare  bestow  her 
Upon  a  subject,  you  have  one  deserves  her. 

King,  But  him  she  does  not  love :  I  know 
your  meaning. 
This  young  man  s  love  unto  his  noble  brother 
Appears  a  mirror.    What  must  now  be  done, 

lords  ? 
For  I  am  gravel'd :  If  she  hive  not  him. 
She  dies  for  certain ;  if  his  brother  miss  her, 
Farewell  to  him,  and  all  our  honours! 

1  Lord*  He  is  dead.  Sir, 
(Your  grace  has  heanl  of  that  ?)  and  stiangely, 

We  believe  Mr.  Seward  is  the  first  divine  who  ever  discovered,  that  sage,  wise,  sober  people 
were  to  be  rtet  with  ait  a  lawdu-'house. 

*5  Sailing  slow  and  heavu.j  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  low,  to  make  the  antithesis  stronger 
to  the  next  line.  But  I  rather  prefer  the  old  text,  or  at  least  think  it  too  good  to  need  any 
change.  Seward. 

We  th'mk  Mr.Sympson's  conjecture  happy  3  nay,  believe  his  reading  to  be  the  tme.^ 
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King.  No, 
t  can  assure  yOu>  no ;  there  was  a  trick  in*t : 
Read  that,  and  then  know  all.  What  ails  the 
gentleman? 

[Pohdor  is  sick  on  the  sudden^ 
Hold  him!  How  do  you.  Sir? 
Polyd.  Sick  on  the  sudden, 
£)ctreaiely  ill,  wondrous  ill. 
King.  Where  did  it  take  you? 
Polyd.  Here  in  my  head.  Sir,  and  my  heart* 

For  Heav*n's  sake f^ntly, 

Kinf.  Conduct  him  to  his  chamber  pre- 
And  bid  my  doctors— 

Polyd,  No,  I  shall  be  well.  Sir.  [sake> 
1  do  l>eseech  your  grace,  even  for  the  gods* 
Remember  my  poor  brother!    1  shall  pray 

then [will  do  it. 

King,  Away  I  he  grows  more  weak  still.    I 

Or  Heav*ii  forget  me  ever!  Now  your  coun- 

seU,  [Exit  Polyd. 

For  1  am  at  my  wit*s  end .  What  with  you.  Sir  ? 

Enter  Messenger,  with  a  letter. 

Mess.  Letters  from  warlike  Pelius. 

iTing.  Yet  mote  troubles? [all; 

The  Spartans  are  in  arms,^  and  like  to  win 


Supplies  are  sent  for,  and  the  ^neral.  [him ; 
This  is  more  cross  tlian  t'other!  Come,  let's  to 
For  he  must  have  her  (*tis  necessity) 
Or  we  must  lose  our  honours.  Let's  plead  all, 
(For  more  than  all  is  needful)  shew  all  reason. 
If  love  can  hear  o'  that  side :  If  she  yield, 
We  have  fought  best,  and  won  t\je  noblest 
field.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Eumenes,  Captains,  and  Slremon. 

2  Capt.  I  have  brought  the  wench  j  a  lusty 
wench. 
And  somewhat  like  the  princess. 

Eum.  *Tis  the  better;  let's  sec  her; 
And  go  you  in  and  tell  him,  that  her  grace 
Is  come  to  visit  him.    How  sleeps  he,  Stre- 
mon?  [Polydorj 

•     Sire.  He  cannot,  only  thinks,  and  calls  on 
Swears  he  will  not  be  fool'dj  sometimes  he 

rages. 
And  sometimes  sits  and  muses. 

[Exit  Stremon, 

Enter  Courtezan^^  and  Captain. 

Eum.  He's  past  all  hc'.p  sure. 
How  do  you  like  her? 

*♦  The  Spartans  are  in  arms.']  Mr.  Sympson  would  have  these  two  lines  spoke  by  the  Mes- 
senger, as  thmking  that  the  King  had  not  tune  to  inspect  his  letters :  But  as  a  small  pause  was 
sufficient  to  see  the  general  purport  of  them,  and  as  messengers  who  bring  letters  seldom  are  t© 
deliver  the  full  contents  of  ttiem  before-hand,  I  make  no  ehange  here.  The  two  lines  may  be 
even  supposed  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  letter.  Seward.  ^ 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Seward,  that  a  common  pause  would  be  sufficient  to  discover  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters,  and  we  believe  such  pause  to  nave  been  intended  by  our  Poets  •  but  the  two 
lines  rather  seem  to  convey  the  purport  of  the  letters,  than  to  be  the  beginning  of  them. 

*5  Enter  Whore  and  Uaptain.']  When  the  Whore  goes  out  it  is  said.  Exit  Cloe,  and  Cloe 
was  certainly  designed  by  the  Author,  as  the  filthy  description  of  her  in  this  scene  makes  the 
fate  of  Sipltax,  in  marrymg  her  instead  of  the  Princess,  much  more  comic.  Seward. 

If  the  Wench  is  Cloe,  the  Captain  should  be  Chilax;  but  their  plot  was  not  on  Memnon, 
but  Siphax,  and  is  afterwards  put  in  execution.  Eumenes  and  the  Captains  are  here  also 
pursuins  the  device  they  had  meditated  in  the  last  act.  And  the  Authors  seems  to  have 
intended  this  Wench  and  Cloe  as  two  different  women,  though  perhaps  the  players,  from  the 
thinness  of  their  troop,  might  have  assigned  both  parts  to  one  performer.  There  is  not  a  word 
in  the  play  to  countenance  the  idea  that '  Cloe  (as  Mr.  Seward  asserts)  was  certainly  designed 
*  by  the  Author,'  in  this  place. 

To  these  observations  it  mav  be  added,  that  Cloe  seems  a  very  different  character  from  the 
abandoned  strumpet  Mr.  Seward^  understands  her  to  he;  she  seems  to  have  been  wholly  attached 
to  Siphax,  from  tne  words, 

Chi.  Dost  love  him  still,  wench? 
Cloe.  Why  should  I  not  T  He  had  my  maidenhead. 
And  all  my  youth. 

And  her  submission  to  Chilax*s  addresses  proceeds  entirely  from  that  appearing  the  purchase  of 
Siphax  for  her  husband.  It  is  also  paying  Chilax  a  very  ill  compliment,  to  suppose  him  so 
eager  after  a  woman  who  stinks  like  a  poison  d  rat,  or  a  rotten  cabbage.  As  to  the  words 
Ejcit  Cloe,  they  are  no  authority  at  all,  since  we  find  Enter  Whore  at lier  introduction;  one 
must  therefore  oe  erroneous.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  proof  that  the  Authors  meant  two  separate 
characters,  in  the  first  folio ;  where,  towards  the  catastrophe,  we  read.  Enter  King,  Calis, 
MtmmMt,  Cleamike,  Courtezan,  and  Lords*  We  therefore  consider  the  person  brought  to 
Memnon  as  a  distinct  character  j  but  shall  call  her  Courtezan f  in  preference  to  Wliore. 

The  Players  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  the  number  of  characters,  were  very  heedless.  In 
this  same  scene,  the  First  Captain  says,  /  have  brought  the  Wench ;  and  afterwards  is  very  sati- 
rical upon  the  person  who  has  brought  her;  from  whence  it  ts  natural  to  suppose,  that  our  Poeta 
introduced  more  assistant  Captains.  We  have  attempted,  we  hope  with  success,  to  place  the 
speeches  of  the  Captains  more  consistently  than  has  been  hitherto  done. 
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i  Capt.  By  th*  mass,  a  good  round  virgin ; 
And,  at  first  sight,  resembling.    She's  well 
cloath*d  too. 

JSum»  But  is  she  sound  ? 

2  Capt  Of  wind  and  limb,  I  warrant  her. 

Eum.  You  are  instructed,  lady? 

Court.  Yes ;  and  Hnow,  Sir,      •    - 
How  to  behave  myself,  ne'er  fear* 

Eum.  Polybius, 
Where  did  he  get  this  vermin? 

1  CapL  Hang  him,  badger! 
"there's  not  a  hole  free  from  himj  whores 

and  whores'  mates 
I)o  all  pay  him  obedience* 

Eum.  Indeed,  i'lh*  war 
His  quarter  was  all  whore,  whore  upon  Whore, 
And  lin'd  with  whore.  Beshrew  me,  'tis  a  fair 
whore. 

1  Cfi^t.  She  has  smock'd  away  her  blood : 
but,  fair  or  foul. 
Or  blind  or  lame,  that  can  but  lift  her  leg  up^ 
Comes  not  amiss  to  him  -,  he  rides  like  a  night- 
All  ages,  all  religions.  [rnare^ 

Eum,  Can  you  state  it? 

Court,  I'll  make  a  shifts 


Eum.  He  must  lie  with  you,  lady. 
Court.  Let  4iim ;  he's  not  the  first  maa  I 
have  lain  with, 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last. 

Enter  Memnon. 

2  Capt.  He  comes;  no  more  words;  [her! 
She  has  her  lesson  throughly.    How  he  vicwi 

Eum,  Go  forward  now ;  so  1  bravely;  staod! 

Mem.  Great  lady^ 
How  humbly  t  am  bodnd 

Court.  You  shall  not  kneels  Sir.  [»Wio: 
Come,  I  have  dorie  you  wrong.  Stand,  mj 
And  thus  1  make  amends.  \Ki$us  km, 

Eum.  A  plague  cdnfound  youl 
Is  this  your  state? 

2  Capt.  "tis  well  enough. 

Mlem.  Oh,  lady,  [bcaotr, 

Your  royal  hand,  your  hand,  my  deansl 
Is  more  than  I  must  purchase!  Here,  divine 
I  dare  revenge  my  wrongs. — Ha !  f(»f, 

1  Capt.  A  damn'd  foul  one. 

Eum.  The  lees  of  bawdy  prunes,^  mouniiog 
gloves ! 
All  spoil'd,  by  Heav'n; 

^^  The  lees  of  bawdy  prewns  ]  ^This  reading  obtained  till  1750;  when  the  modest  and  judi- 
fcious  Editors  of  that  aera  chose  to  substitute  hrcwis  for  prewns.  Tliough  they  may  «and 
excused  for  not  understanding  the  expression,  bawdy  prewns,  whence  had  they  the  right  of 
introducing  Irewis,  without  tiie  least  notice  given  to  their  readers?  That  prunes  is  the  right 
word  (\Vhile  brcwis  is  devoid  ot  meaning)  appears  beyond  a  doubt.  Memnon,  taking  the  Innd 
of  the  counterfeit  princess,  expresses  a  surprise;  which  Euuienes  explains  the  cause  of,  by  sop- 
posing  he  had  discovered  the  lees  of  bawdy  prewns  upon  it..  Slewed  pteu^ns  were  the  constant 


scribes  a  bawd  thus :  *  This  is  shee  that  laies  wait  at  all  the  carriers  for  wenches  new  come 
*'  up  to  London ;  and  you  shall  knovb;  her  dwelling  by  a  dish  of  stew' d  prunes  in  the  window, 
*'  and  two  or  three  fleering  wenches  sit  knitting  or  sowing  in  her  shop/ 

*  In  Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.  the  male  bawd  excuses  himself  for  having  admitted  El- 

*  bow*s  wife  into  his  house,  by  saying,  *  that  she  came  in  great  with  childi  and  longing  for 
*'  stewed  prunes,  which  stood  in  a  dish,*  ^c. 

*  Slender,  who  apparently  wishes  to  recommend  himself  to  his  mistress  by  a  seeming  pro- 

*  pensity  to  love  as  well  as  war,  talks  of  having  measured  weapons  with  a  feneiog-mastcr  iof  i 

*  dish  of  stew* d  prunes.' 

«  In  another  old  dramatic  piece,  entitled.  If  this  be  not  a  Good  Play  the  tHvel  b  in  it, 

*  I6l2,  a  bravo  enters  with  money,  and  says,  "  This  is  the  pension  of  the  stews,  you  need  not 
'*  untie  it;  *tis  stew-money.  Sir,  stew  d prune  cash.  Sir.* 

'  Among  the  other  sins  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  once  celebrated  Gabriel  Hervey,  by  hi$ 

*  antagonist  Nash,  *  to  be  drunk  with  the  sirrdp  or  liquor  of  stew'd  prunes,'  is  not  the  least 
insisted  on. 

*  In  The  Knave  of  Hearts,  a  collection  of  satirical  poems,  l6l2,  a  whoring  knave  is  men- 
tioned, as  taking 

*'  Burnt  wine,  stew' d prunes,  a  punk  to  solace  him.* 

*  In  The  Knave  of  Spades,  another  collection  of  the  same  kind,  l6n,  is  the  hVi<fK\^ 

*  description  of  a  wanton  inveigling  a  young  man  into  her  house; 

"  — '-' tJe  to  his  liquor  falls, 

"  While  she  unto  her  maids  for  cakes, 
**  Stew'd  prunes,  and  pippins,  calls.' 

*  So,  in  Every  Woman  in  her  Humour,  a  comedy^  16I9.     *  To  search  my  hoose!  I  bavc 
*'  no  varlets,  no  stew'd  prunes,  no  she  fiery,'  &c. 

'  The  passages  already  quoted  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  a  dish  of  stew'd  prunes  was  not 
'  only  the  ancient  designation  of  a  brothel,  but  the  constant  ap|X!ndage  to  it. 

*  From  A  Treatise  on  the  Lues  Venerea,  written  by  W,  Clowes,  one  of  her  mystf^ 
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Mem,  Ha!  who  art  thou  I 

1  CapL  A  shame  on  you. 
You  clawing  scabby  whore! 

Mem.  I  say,  who  art  thou? 

Eum,  Why,  'tis  the  princess.  Sir. 

Mem.  The  d6vil.  Sir  I 
'Tis  some  rogue  thing. 

Court,  if  this  abuse  be  love.  Sir, 
Or  I,  that  laid  aside  my  modesty- 

Eum.  So  for  thou'U  never  find  it. 

Mem.  Do  not  weep ; 
For,  if  you  be  the  princess,  I  will  love  you, 
1  ndeed  1  wilt,  and  honour  vou,  fight  for  you : 
Come,  w ipe  your  eyes.  By  Heav*n,  she  stinks  1 

Who  art  thou? 
Stinks  like  a  poisonM  rat  behind  a  handng. 
Woman,  who  art? — Like  a  rotten  cabbage. 

2  Capl.  You* re  much  to  blame.  Sir;  'tis 
the  princess. 

Mem.  ftow! 
She  the  princess? 

Eum.  And  the  loving  princess. 

1  Capt.  Indeed,  the  doting  princess. 

Mem.  Come  hither  once  more; 
The  princess  smells  like  morning's  breath, 
pure  amber, 

Bevpnd  the  courted  India  in  her  spices. 

Still  a  dead  rat,  by  Heaven!  Thou  a  princess? 

Eum.  What  a  dull  whore  is  this? 

Mem.  ril  tell  you  presently; 
For,  if  she  be  a  princess,  as  she  may  be 
And  yet  stink  too,  and  strongly,  1  shall  find 

her. 
Fetch  the  Numidian  lion  I  brought  over : 
)  f  shek  be  sprung  from  th*  royal  blood — the 
lion ! 


He'll  do  you  reverence;  else 

Court.  I  beseech  your  lordship 

Eum.  He'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces.*^ 

Court,  I  am  no  princess.  Sir. 

Mem.  Who  brought  thee  hither? 

2  C(^pl.  If  you  confess,  \ye'll  hang  you. 

Court.  Good  my  lord r 

Mem.  Who  art  thou  then? 

Cqurf.  A  poor  retaining  who|«,  Sir, 
To  one  of  your  lordship's  captains. 

Mem.  Alas,  poor  whore ! 
Go;  be  a  whore  still,  and  stink  worse.    Ha, 
ha,  ha!  [Exit  Courtezan. 

What  fools  aie  these,  and  coxcombs ! 

[Exit  Memnon. 

Eum.  I  am  right  slad  yet, 
He  tal^es  it  with  such  ligntnfss. 

1  Capt   Merhinks  his  face  too 

Is  not  so  clouded  as  it  was.     How  he  looks ! 
Eum.  Where's  your  dead  rat? 

2  Capt.  The  devil  dine  upon  her! 
LioBs?    Why;   what  a  medicine   had  h^ 

gotten 
To  try  a  whore! 

Enter  Stremon. 

Stre.  Here's  one  from  Polydor  stays  to  speak 

with  ye. 
Eum.  With  whom?  P)efn? 

Stre.  With  all.     Where  has  the  general 
I^c's  laughing  to  himself  extremely. 

Eum.  Come, 
ril  tell  thee  how  $  I'm  glad  yet  he's  so  merry. 

J^Exennt. 


ACT   V, 


Enter  Cidlax  and  Priestess. 

Chi.  T5I7HAT  lights  are  those  that  enter 

^^         there?  Still  nearer? 
plague  o'  your  rotten  itch  I  dp  you  draw  me 

hither 
Jnto  the  temple,  t6  betray  me?  Was  there  no 

plaoe 
To  satbfy  your  sin  in — Gods  forgive  me! 
Btill  they  come  forward. 

Priest.  Peace,  you  fool !  I  have  found  it : 
'Tis  the  yopng  princess  Cfilis. 


Chi.  'Tis  th?  devil. 
To  claw  us  for  our  catterwauling. 

Priest.  Retire  softly. 
I  did  not  look  for  you  these  two  hours,  lady. 
Bcshrew>'our  haste! — ^Thatway.  [To  C(iiiasF^ 

Chi.  That  goes  to  th'  altar, 
Yoi»  old  blind  bt^st! 

Priest.  I  know  not;  anyway, 
Still  they  come  nearer.     1 11  in  to  th'  Qracle. 

Chi.  That's  well  remember*4>  I'll  in  with 


you. 
Priest. 


Do. 


[Exeunt^ 


*  surgeons,  I696,  and  other  books  of  the  same  kirfd,  it  appears  that  prunes  were  directed  to  be 

*  boiled  in  broth  for  those  persons  already  infected*  and  that  both  stewed  prunes  and  roasted 
'  apples  were  commonly,  though  unsucce^fuUy,  taken  by  way  of  prevention.' 

Mr.  Steevens's  note  is  u|K)ii  the  words,  '  'There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stew*d 

*  prune.'  R. 

^^  Eum.  He* II  tear  her  all  to  pieces."]  This  is  given  to  Eumenes  in  all  the  editions,  when 
it  is  evidently  the  conclusion  of  Memnon  s  speech.  Sewaid. 

The  speech  belongs  to  Eumenes;  had  it  been  Memnon'sji  it  would  run,  HtUl  fear  you 
all  to  pieces. 
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Enter  Calls  and  her  train,  with  lights,  sing* 
ing :  Lucippe  and  Cleanthe, 

SONG. 

Oh,  fair  sweet  goddess,  queen  of  loves. 
Soft  and  gentle  as  thy  doves, 
Humble-^*d,  and  ever  ruing 
Those  poor  hearts,  their  loves  pursuing ! 
Oh,  thou  mother  of  delights, 
Crowner  of  all  happy  nights. 
Star  of  dear  content  and  pleasure. 
Of  mutual  loves  the  endless  treasure ! 
Accept  this  sacrifice  we  bring. 
Thou  continual  vouth  and  spring. 
Grant  this  lady  ner  desires. 
And  ev'ry  hour  we'll  crown  thy  fires. 

.     Enter  a  Nun. 

Kun.  You  about  her,  all  retire, 

Whibt  the  princess  feeds  the  fire. 
When  your  devotions  ended  be 
To  th*  oracle  I  will  attend  ye. 

lEcit  Nun,  and  draws  the  curtain 
close  to  Calis, 

Enter  Stremon  and  Eumenes, 

Stre,  He  will  abroad. 

Eum.  How  does  hb  humour  hold  him? 

Stre.  He's  now  grown  wondrous  sad,  weeps 

often  too,  Py. 

Talks  of  his  brother  to  himself,  starts  strange- 

Eum.  Does  he  not  cursed 

Stre.  No. 

Eum.  Nor  break  out  in  fury, 
OfTring  some  new  attempt? 

Stre.  Neither.     *  To  th*  temple,' 
Is  all  we  hear  of  now :  What  there  he  will 
do-   ■  [him. 

Eum.  I  hope  repent  his  folly ;  let's  be  near 

Stre.  Where  are  the  rest? 

Eum.  About  a  business  [madness, 

Concerns  him  mainly  j  if  Heav*n  cure  this 
He's  man  for  ever,  Stremort. 

Stre.  Does  the  king  know  it? 

Eum.  Yes,  and  much  troubled  with  it,  he's* 
now  y)ne 
To  seek,  his  sister  out. 

Stre,  Come,  let's  away  then.        [^Exeunt, 

Enter  Nun,  she  opens  the  curtain  to  Cn/ii, 
Calis  at  the  oracle. 

Nun.  Peace  to  your  prayers,  lady  I  Will  it 
please  you 
To  pass  on  to  the  oracle? 
Calis,  Most  humbly. 

[Chilax  and  Priestess  in  the  oracle. 


Chi.  Do  you  hear  that? 
Priest.  Yes ;  lie  close. 
CAt.  A  wildfire  take  you!  fnow! 

What  shall  become  of  me  ?  I  shall  be  nan^'d 
Is  this  a  time  to  shake?  a  halter  shake  youl 
Come  up  and  juggle,  come. 
Priest,  I'm  monstrous  fearful! 
Chi.  Up,  you  old  gaping  oyster^  up  anc 
anbwer !  [mt 

A  mouldy  mange  upon  your  chaps!  You  told 
I  was  safe  here  till  the  bell  rung. 

Priest.  I  was  preveuied,  [princes? . 

And  did  not  loot  these  three  bonis  lor  ibe 
Chi.  Shall  we  be  taken? 
Priest.  Speak,  for  love's  sake,  Chilax! 
I  cannot,  nor  I  dare  not. 
Chi.  I'll  speak  treason. 
For  I  had  as  lieve  be  hang'd  for  that 
Priest.  Good  Chilax  I 
Chi.  Must  it  be  sung  or  said?  What  shall 
I  tell'em? 
They're  here;  here  now,  preparing. 
Priest.  Oh,  my  conscience ! 
Chi,  Plague  o'  your  spur-gaU'd  cooscieace! 
does  it  tire  now. 
Now  when  it  should  be  to«^hest?   I  could 
make  thee— 
Priest.  Save  us !  we're  both  undone  dac. 
Chi.  Down,  you  dog  then  1 
Be  quiet,  and  be  stanch  too ;  no  inundations. 
Nun,  Here  kneel  again  ^  and  Venus  grant 

your  wishes! 
Calis.  Oh,  divinest*^*  star  of  Heav'n, 
Thou  in  pow'r  above  the  seven : 
Thou  sweet  kindler  of  desires, 
'Till  they  grow  to  mutual  fires : 
Thou,  on,  gentle  queen,  that  art 
Curer  of  each  wounded  heart: 
Tliou  the  fuel,  and  the  flame; 
Thou  in  Heav'n,  and  here  the  same : 
Thou  the  wooer,  and  the  woo'd : 
Thou  the  hunger,  and  the  food : 
Thou  the  prayer,  and  the  pray'd; 
Thou  what  is,  or  shall  be  said : 
lliou  still  young,  and  golden  tressed, 
Make  me  by  thy  answer  blessed ! 
Chi.  When?  [bv  all  means; 

Priest.  Now  speak  handaomelj,  and  smaD 
I  have  told  you  what,  [Thunder. 

Chi.  But' I'll  tell  you  a  new  tale. 
Now  for  my  neck-verse,^    I  have  heard  thy 

pray'rs. 
And  mark  me  well. 

Music,    Venus  descends. 

Nun.  The  goddess  is  displeased  much  $ 
The  temole  shakes  and  totters :  She  appears. 
Bow,  lany,  bowl 


*•  O  divine  star  of  Ileav^n.^  Former  editions,  Seward, 

^9  Now  for  my  neck-verse.J  When  a  person  formerly  had  the  benefit  of  clergy  alk>wed 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  read,  and  one  verse  was  always  sdected  for  that  purpose.  It  was  that 
conuining  the  words  miserere  mei  Deus^  which}  from  tiiat  oircumstancei  obtained  the  name 
of  the  neck'-verse,  B, 
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Venus,  Purge  me  the  temple  round> 
And  live  by  this  example  henceforth  sound. 
Virgin,  I  have  seen  thy  tears. 
Heard  thy  wislys,  and  thy  fears; 
Thy  holy  incense  flew  above. 
Hark,  therefore,  to  thy  doom  in  love: 
Had  Uiy  heart  been  soft  at  first. 
Now  thou  hadst  allaj'd  thy  thirst ; 
Had  thy  stubborn  will  but  bended. 
All  thy  sorrows  here  had  ended  j 
Therefore  to  be  just  in  love, 
A  strange  fortune  thou  must  pnn'e; 
And,  for  thou*st  been  stern  and  coy, 
A  d«id  love  thou  shalt  enjoy. 

Calis,  Oh,  gentle  goddess! 

Venus,  Rise,  thy  doom  is  ^id. 

And  fear  not;  I  shall  please  thee  with  the 

dead.  [Ascends, 

Nun.  Go  up  into  the  temple,  and  there  end 

Your  holy  rites ;  the  eoddess  smiles  upon  you. 

[Exeunt  Calis  and  Nun, 

Enter  Chilax  in  his  robe, 

Chi.  I'll  n«  more  oracles,  nor  miracles, 
Nor  no  more  church- work ;  V\\  be  drawn  and 

hang'd  first. 
Am  not  1  torn  a-pieces  with  the  thunder? 
Oeath,  I  can  scarce  believe  I  live  yet  I 
It  gave  me  on  the  buttocks  a  cruel,  a  huge 
bang!  [whips. 

I  had  as  lieve  ha*  had  *em  scratch'd  with  dog- 
Be  quiet  henceforth,  now  ye  feel  the  end  on% 
I  MTOuld  advise  ye,  my  olc  friends ;  the  good 
gentlewoman  f  mum  ping 

Is  ttrucken  dumb,  and  there  her  grace  sits 
Like  an  old  ape  eating  brawn.    Sure  the  good 
goddess  [prin(^ess,' 

Knew  my  intent  was  honest,  to  save  the 
And  how  we  young  men  are  enticed  to  wick- 
edness ^  [too. 
By  these  lewd  v^omen ;  I  had  paid  for*t  else 
I'm  monstrous  holy  now,  and  cruel  fearful. 
Oh,  'twas  a  plaguy  thump,  charg'd  with  a 
vengeance! 

(Enter  Siphax,  walks  softly  over  the  stage, 
and  goes  in.) 

•Would  I  were  well  at  home!  The  best  is, 
'tis  not  dav.  [anon.  Sir. 

Who's  that?  ha!  Siphax?  I'll  be  with  you 
You  shall  be  oracled,  I  warrant  you. 
And  thunder'd  too,  as  well  as  I;  your  lordship 

(Enter  Memnon,  Eumenes,  Stremon,  and 

boo  servants  carrying  torches.)  ^ 

Must  needs  enjoy  the  princess?   yes.     Ha! 

torches?  [mad. 

And  Memnon  coming  this  way?  He's  dog- 


And  ten  to  one  appearing  thus  unto  him. 
He  worries  me.     I  must  go  by  him. 

Eum,  Sir? 

Mem.  Ask  me  no  further  questions.   What 
art  thou? 
How  dost  thou  stare?  Stand  off!  Nay,  look 

upon  me, 
I  do  not  shake,  nor  fear  thee. 

[Draws  his  sword* 

Chi.  He  will  kill  me: 
This  is  for  chnrch-work. 

Mem.  Why  dost  thou  appear  now? 
Thou  wert  fairly  slain.   I  know  thee,  Diodes, 
And    know  thine   envy  to  mine  honour: 
But 

Chi.  Stay,  Memnon, 
I  am  a  spirit,  and  thou  canst  not  hurt  me. 

Eum.  This  is  the  voice  of  Chilax. 

Stre.  What  makes  he  thus? 

Chi.  'Tis  true  that  I  was  slain  in  field,  but 
foully,  Q?^'^  ^^* 

By  multitudes,    not  manhood:    Therefore, 
I  do  appear  again  to  quit  mine  honour. 
And  on  thee  single. 

Mem,  I  accept  the  challenge. 
Where? 

Chi.  On  the  Stygian  banks. 

Mem.  When? 

Chi.  Four  days  hence. 

Mem.  Go,  noble  ghost,  I  will  attend. 

Chi.  I  thank  you. 

Stre.  You've  sav'd  your  throat,  and  hand- 
somely r  Farewell,  Sir.       [Eocit  Chilax, 

Mem.  Sm^  me  the  battle  of  Pelusium, 
In  which  this  worthy  died. 

Eum.  This  will  spoil  all,  [down,  Sir, 

And  make  him  worse  than  e'er  he  was.    Sit 
And  give  yourself  to  rest.  ^ 

SONG. 

Arm,  arm,  arm,  arm!  the  scouts  are  all 
come  in.  [nours  win. 

Keep  your  ranks  elose,  and  now  your  ho- 
Behold  from  yonder  hill  the  foe  appears ; 
Bows,  bills,  glaves,  arrows,  shields,  and 
spears;  [pouring  ;70 

Like  a  dark  wood  he  comes,  or  tempest 
Oh,  view  the  wings  of  horse  the  meadows 
scouring. 
The  van-jiiuard  marches  bravely.    Hark,  the 
drums!  Dub,  dub. 

They  meet,  they  meet,  and  now  the  battle 
comes. 

See  how  the  arrows  fly. 
That  darken  all  the  sky; 
Hark  how  the  trumpets  sound. 
Hark  how  the  hills  rebound ! 

Tara,  tara,  tara,  tara,  tara. 


''^  Like  a  dark  wood  he  comes ^  or  tempest  pouring. '\  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  cloud  for 
tDood'y  but  I  much  prefer  the  old  reading.  The  closeness  and  firmness  of  an  army,  the  groves 
of  epears,  and  the  dark  horror  of  the  soldiers'  looks,  are  all  finely  imaged  in  this  simile  of  a 
darR  wood  moving.  One  might  indeed  quote  several  authors,  Greek,  Roman,  and  English,  in 
support  of  both  readings^  but  that  is  not  at  present  my  province.  Seward, 
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Hark  how  the  horses  charge !  in  hoys,  hoys  in ! 
The  battle  totters ;  row  the  wounds  bicgin ; 
Oh,  how  they  cry. 

Oh,  how  they  die!  [thunJer! 

Boom  for  the  valiant  Memnon  arm'd  with 

See  how  he  breaks  the  ranks  asunder. 
They  fly,  they  fly !  Eumenes  has  the  chase. 
And  brave  PolylJius  makes  good  his  place. 
To  the  plains y  to  the  woods. 
To  the  rocks,  to  the  floods. 
They  fly  for  succour.    Follow,  follow,  fol- 
low! 
Hark  how  the  soldiers  hollow  I    Hey,  hey  ! 
Brave  Diocles  is  dead. 
And  all  his  soldiers  fled. 
The  battle's  won,  and  lost. 
That  many  a  life  has  cost'. 


Mem,  Now  forward  to  the  temple. 


[Exeunt. 


Enter  Ckilax, 


CAf.  Are  you  gone?  f miracle? 

How  have  I  'scap'd  this  morning?  By  what 
Sure  I  am  ordain*d  for  some  brave  end. 

Enter  Cloe, 

Che.  How  is  it? 

Chi.  Come;  *tis  as  well  as  can  be. 

Cloe.  But  is  it  possible 
This  should  be  true  you  tell  me? 

Chi.  'Tis  most  certain. 

Cloe.  Such  a  gross  ass  to  love  the  princess? 

Chi.  Peace;  [perfect 

Pull  your  robe  close  about  you.  \ou  arc 
In  all  I  taught  you? 

Cloe.  Sure. 

Chi.  Gods  give  thee  good  luck ! 
Tis  strange  my  brains  should  still  be  beating 
knavery,  [mischiefs. 

For  all  these  dangers;  but  they  re  needful 
And  such  are  nuts  to  me,  and  I  must  do  *em. 
You  will  remember  me? 

Cloe.  By  this  kiss,  Chihx  1  [der. 

Chi.  No  more  of  that;  I  fear  another  thun- 

Cloe.  Wc  are  not  i'  th*  temple,  man. 

Enter  Siphax. 

Chi.  Peace ;  here  he  comes. 

Now  to  our  business  handsomely.     Away 

now!  [£^^  vjith  Cloe. 

Sip.  'Twas  sure  the  princess^  for  he  kneePd 

unto  her. 

And  she  look'd  every  way :  I  hope  the  oracle 

Has  made  me  happy ;  me  1  hope  sbe  look'd  for. 

(Enter  Chilax  and  Cloe,  at  the  other  door.) 

Fortune,  I  will  so  honour  thee!   Love,  so 
adore  thee !  [again  too ; 

She*s  here  again;    looks  round  about  her, 

•Tis  done,  I  know  'tis  done !  Tis  Chilax  with 
her. 

And  I  shall  know  of  him.    Who*8  that? 
Chi.  Speak  softly: 

*rhe  princess  from  the  oracle. 


Sip.  She  views  me ; 
By  Heav*n  she  beckons  me! 

Chi.  Come  near,  she  would  have  yoa. 
Sip.  Oh,  royal  lady  1    »    [Kisses  her  ' 
Chi.  She  wills  you  read  that;  for  bdike 
she*s  bound  to  silence  fvoa. 

For  such  a  time.    She*s  wondrous  gracious  to 
Sip.  Heav*n  make  me  thankful ! 
Chi,  She  would  have  you  read  iu 

[Heresdi. 
Sip.  Siphax,  the  will  of  Heav*n  hath  cast 
me  on  thee 
To  be  thy  wife,  whose  will  must  be  obcj*d : 
Use  me  with  honour,  I  shall  love  thee  dearly. 
And  make  thee  understand  thy  worths  here- 
after. 
Convey  me  to  a  secret  ceremony. 
That  both  our  hearts  and  loves  may  be  united; 
And  use  no  language,  till  before  my  brother 


where  I 


will  shew  the 
[answer. 
I  must  Dotao- 


We  both  apppear, 

oracle; 
For  till  that  time  I'm  bound. 

Sip,  Oh,  happy  1 ! 

Chi.  You*re  a  made  man. 

Sip.  But,  Chilax, 
Where  arc  her  women? 

Chi.  None  but  your  grace's  sister 
(Because  she  would  have  it  private  to  the 

,    world  yet) 
Knows  of  this  business. 

Sip.  I  shall  thank  thee,  Chilax; 
Thou  art  a  careful  man. 

Chi,  Your  grace's  servant 

Sip.  1*11  find  a  fit  pUce  for  thee. 

CAt.  If  you  will  not,  [y^'^i 

There's  a  good  lady  will.   She  points  yoa  for- 
Away,  and  take  your  fortune;  not  a  word. 

Sir 

So;  you  are  greas'd,  I  hope. 

\ExeuTU  Siphax  and  Cloe,  manet  Ckilax, 

(Enter  Stremon,  Fool,  and  Page,) 

Stremon,  Fool,  Picus! 
Where  have  you  left  your  lord? 

Stre.  V  th  temple,  Chilax. 

Chi.  Why  are  you  from  him  ?  ^ 

Stre.  Why,  the  king  is  with  him. 
And  all  the  lords. 

Chi,  Is  not  the  princess  there  too  ? 

Stre.  Yes.  [bitteriy; 

And  the  strangestcoil  amongst  *em — She  weeps 
The  king  entreats,  and  frowns;  my  lord,  like 
autumn,  [temple 

Drops  off  his  hopes  by  handfuls;    all  the 
Sweats  with  this  agony. 

Chi.  Where's  young  Polydor? 

Stre,  Dead,  as  they  ^d,  o*  th*  sodden. 

Chi,  Dead? 

Stre,  For  certain; 
But  not  yet  known  abroad. 

C)a.  There's  a  new  trouble. 
A  brav^  young  man  he  was ;  but  we  maU  all 
die.  [momii^ 

Stre.  Did  not  the  general  meet  you  this 
Like  a  tall  stallion  nun? 
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C/w.  No  more  o*  that,  boy. 

Stre.  You  had  been  ferreting. 

CAf.  That's  all  one.    Fool!  [fick. 

My  master  Fool,  tlftit  taught  my  wits  to  traf- 
"Wnat  has  your  wisdom  done?  How  have  you 
profited?  [empty; 

Out  with  your  audit:   Come,  you  are  not 
Put  out  mine  eye  with  twelve-pence,  do,  you 
shaker.^*  fooxcomb! 

Wliat  think  you  of  this  shaking?  Here's  wit. 
Ha,  boys?  ha,  my  fine  rascals?  here's  a  ring ;  7» 
How  right  they  go  I  \Pulls  out  a  purse. 

Fool.  Oh,  let  me  ring  the  fore  bell. 

ChL   And  here  are  thumpers,  chequins, 
golden  rogues : 
Wit,  wit,  ye  rascals! 

Fool,  I  nave  q  sty  hcre.^J  Chilax. 

Chi.  I  have  no  gold  to  cure  it,  not  a  penny. 
Not  one  cross,  cavalier:  We  are  dull  soldiers. 
Gross  heavy-headed  fellows ;  fieht  for  victuals ! 

Fool.  Why,  you  are  the  spirits  of  the  time. 

Chi.  By  no  means. 

Fool.  The  valiant,  fiery! 7* 

Chi.  Fy,  fy!  no. 

Fool.  be-Iee  me.  Sir 

Chi.  I  would  I  could.  Sir. 

Fool.  I  will  satisfy  you.  [poor  boy, 

Chi,  But  1  will  not  content  you.     Alas, 

Thou  shew'st  an  honest  nature;  weep'st  for 

thy  master?  [chiefs. 

There's  a  red,  rogue,^'  to  buy  thee  handker« 

Fool.  He  was  an  honest  gentleman,  I  have 

Chi.  You  have  indeed,  your  labour.  Fool. 
But,  Stremon, 
Dost  thou  want  money  too?  No  virtue  living? 
No  firking  out  at  fingers'  ends? 

Sire.  It  seems  so. 

Chi.  Will  ye  all  serve  me  ? 

Stre.  Yes,  when  you  are  lord-general; 
For  less  I  will  not  go. 

Chi.  There's  gold  for  thee  then ; 
Thou  hast  a  soldier's  mind.    Fool! 

Fool.  Here»  your  first  man. 

CAi.  I  will  give  thee  for  tny  wit,  (for  'tis  a 
fine  wit, 
A  dainty  diving  wit)  hold  up!— just  nothing. 

7»  Do  you  shaker?]  As  I  know  no  such  word  as  this,  I  believe  it  an  accidental  corruption 
irom  a  junction  of  two  words  which  should  have  been  separate.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  Dotfou  shake?  Here,  what  think  you,  (STc.  but  as  it  is  most  probable 
Chilax  means  to  call  the  Pool  shaker,  we  have  followed  the  old  books,  only  inserting  a  comma' 

7*  Here's  a  ring.j  Meaning  the  ringing  of  the  money.  So  Shakespeare  compares  a  voice 
to  a  piece  of  uncurrent  fftld,  cracked  in  the  ring. 

'3  /  have  a  sty  hereT]  A  sty  on  hi^ye,  desiring  to  have  it  stroked  with  money;  so  Chilax 
before^  -"  - 

Put  out  mine  eye  with  twelve-pence. 
7*  The  valiant  dtie.']  I  have  ventured  to  change  this  for  what  I  think  the  true  word.  Seward. 
Mr.  Seward  for /rie  substitutes /r/>.    The  word  we  have  adopted  is  with  scarce  any  vio- 
lence to  the  old  text.  ^  ^ 


Go,  graze  i*  th'  commons;  yet  I  am  merci- 

.f^I-_  [gown, 

Xheres  sixpence:  Buy  a  saucer,  steal  an  old 

And  beg  i*  th'  temple  for  a  prophet.    Come 

awav,  boys!  [sirrah j 

luct  s  see  how  thmgs  are  carried.    Fool!  up. 
You  mav  chance  get  a  dinner.    Boy,  your 

preferment 
I'll  undertake;  for  your  brave  master's  sake. 
You  shall  not  perish. 
Fool.  Chilax! 

Chi.  Please  me  well.  Fool,  [temple. 

And  you  shall  light  my  pipes.     Away  to  th' 
But  stay;  the  kings  here:  Sport  upon  sport, 

boys.  ^ 

Enter  Kinf^,  Lords,  Siphax  kneeling^ 
Cloe  with  a  veU. 

King.  What  would  you  have,  captain? 
Speak  suddenly,  for  I  am  wondrous  busy. 

Sip.  A  pardon,  royal  Sir. 

King.  For  what? 

5i>  For  that  [alone.  Sir; 

Which  was  Heav'n's  will,  should  not  be  mine 
My  marrying  with  thb  lady. 

King.  It  needs  no  pardon. 
For  marriage  is  no  sin. 

Sip.  Not  in  itself.  Sir;  [knows. 

But  m  presuming  too  much:  Yet,  Heav'u 
So  does  the  oracle  that  cast  it  on  me. 
And  — —  the  princess,  royal  Sir. 

^*'^-  What  princess  ?  [yoiir  sister. 

iSip.  Oh,  be  not  angry,  my  dread  king! 

o^'^oi     y  "^^^''^  **^^'  *'  ^  temple,  man. 
Stp.  She  IS  here.  Sir.  [the  altar. 

Lord.  The  captain's  mad!  she's  kneeling  at 
King.  I  know  she  is.— With  all  my  heart, 
good  captain, 
I  do  Forgive  ye  both :  Be  nnveiPd,  lady. 

Will  you  have  more  forgiveness?  The  man's 

frantic.  (joy.  Sir! 

Come,  let  s  go  bring  her  out.     God  dve  you 

Sip.  How!  Cloe?  my  old  Cloe? 

_,,      _         ^  IKxeunt  King,  Lords. 

Cloe.  Even  the  same.  Sir.  [tent! 

Chi.  Gods  give  your  manhood  much  con- 


^'  — —  weep* st for  thy  master? 

There's  a  red  rogue  to  buy  thei  handferchie/s.']  We  can't  explain  this;  yet  think  we 
ahould  separate  red  rogue,  and  read, 


There's  a  red,  rogue,  to  buy  thee  handkerchiefs. 
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Stre,  Thf  princess  [over. 

Looks  somctning  musty  since  her  coming 

FooL  'Twerc  good  you'd  brush  her  over. 

Sip,  Fools  and  fiddlcn 
Make  spori  at  my  ahu'ie  too! 

Fool.  Oh,  'tis  the  nature 
Of  us  fools  to  make  l>old  with  one  another; 
Bui  you  arc  wise,  brave  Sir. 

Chi.  Cheer  up  your  princess. 
Believe  it.  Sir,  the  king  will  not  be  angry; 
Or,  say  he  were;  why,  'twas  the  oracle: 
The  oracle,  an' I  like  your  grace ;  the  oracle. 

Sire.  And  who;  most  mighty  Siphax 

Sip.  With  mine  own  whore? 

Cloe,  With  whom  else  should  you  marry? 
speak  your  conscience. 
Will  you  transgress  the  law  of  arms,  that  ever 
Rewards  the  soldier  with  his  own  sins? 

Sip.  Devils 

Cloe.  You  had  my  maidenhead,  my  youth, 
my  sweethess; 
Is  it  not  justice  then  ? 

Sip.  I  see  it  must  be ; 
But,  by  this  hand,  I'll  hang  a  lock  upon  thee. 

Cloe.  You  shall  not  need ;  my  honesty  shall 
do  it. 

Sip.  If  there  be  wars  in  all  the  world 

Cloe.  I'll  with  you'; 
For  you  know  I  have  been  a  soldier. 
Conie,  curse  on ! 

Sip.  When  I  need  another  oracle  7^— 

Chi.  Send  for  me,  Siphax ;  I'll  fit  you  with 
a  princess. 
.And  so,  to  both  your  honours 

Fool.  And  your  graces 

Sip.  The  devil  grace  you  all ! 

Cloe.  God-a-mercy,  Chi  lax! 

Chi.  Shall  we  laugh  half  an  hour  now  ? 


[Acts. 

Sire.  No,  the  king  ccmes. 
And  all  the  train. 

Chi.  Away  then;  our  act*8  ended. 

Enter  King,  Calis,  Memnon,  Cleanihe,  amd 
Lords. 

King.  You  know  he  does  deaerre  you,  lores 
you  dearly ; 
You  know  what  bloody  violence  h*  had  usM 
Upon  himself,  but  that  his  brother  crossM  it; 
You  know  the  same  thoughts  still  tnbabit  ia 

him. 
And  covet  to  take  birth :  Look  on  him,  lad^ ; 
The  wars  have  not  so  far  consam'd  him  vet. 
Cold  age  disabled  him,  or  sickness  sunk  nint. 
To  be  abhorr'd :  Look  on  his  honour,  sbter; 
That  bears  no  stamp  of  time,  no  wrinkles 

on  it; 
No  sad  demolishment,  nor  death  can  reach  it : 
Look  with  the  eyes  of  Heav'n,  that  n^tly 

waken 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker,^' 
And  not  the  weakness :  Look  with  your  vir- 
tuous ^es ; 
And  then  clad  royalty  in  all  his  conquests. 
His  matchless  love  hung  with  a  thousand  me- 
rits. 
Eternal  youth  attending,  fame  and  fortune; 
Time  and  obHvion  vcxmg  at  his  virtues,. 
He  shall  appear  a  miracle :  Look  oo  our  dan- 
Look  on  the  publick  ruin.  [jS^^» 
Calis.  Oh,  dear  brother!                 [waters. 
King.  Fy  1  let  us  not,  like  proud  and  greedy 
Gain  to  give  off  again  :  This  is  our  sea. 
And  you,   his  Cynthia,   govern  him;    take 
heed :                                              [any,^* 
His  floods  have  been  as  high  and  full  as 


7*  Come,  curse  on :  When  I  need  another  oracle.]  This  line  was  misplaced  to  Cloe.     Mr. 
Sympson  concurred  with  me  in  restoring  it,  and  correcting  the  pointing.                Seward. 
Ihe  first  half  of  the  line  we  think  is  Cloes:  then  Siphax,  JFhen  I  need  another  oracle 

'7  7©  view  the  wonders  qfthe  glorious  Maker, 

And  not  the  weakness.']  This  passage  seems  very  absurd.  Does  it  mean,  to  see  the.  beau- 
ties of  creation,  and  not  the  weakness  of  it,  though  it  daily  verges  towards  its  dissoluti4mf 
But  according  to  the  grammatical  construction,  the  weakness  is  the  weakness  of  the  ghrious 
Maker,  and  not  of  the  creation.  The  only  tolerable  reading  which  I  can  suggest,  to  avoid  thb 
absurdity,  is. 

And  see  no  weakness. 

But  I  don't  like  this  well  enough  to  admit  it  into  the  text  Seward. 

The  meaning,  we  think,  is  obvious,  and  is,  '  Look  on  Memnon's  virtues,  amd  noi  his 
*  faults;  as  Heaven  contemplates  the  wonders,  not  the  weakness,  of  the  Creator.' 

The  first  folio  reads.  To  view  the  wonders  of  my  glorious  Maker, 

7^  His  floods  have  leen  as  high  and  full  as  any. 

And  f^loiiously  now  is.  got  up  to  the  girdle,  ^ 

The  kingdoms  he  hath  purchased.]  Tne  emendation  of  this  passage  gave  me  greater  plea- 
sure tlian  usual,  as  it  retrieved  a  fine  poetical  image,  which  by  the  corruption  of  the  press 
appeared  utter  obscurity  to  Mr.Sympion,  and  was  left  untouched  by  Mr.  Theobald.  By 
observing  the  tendency  of  the  metaphor,  the  two  following  passages  occurred.  Cvmbeline, 
act  iii.  scene  i.  speaking  of  the  island  of  Britain, 


■  which  stands 


*  Like  Neptune's  park,  rihhrd  and  paled  in 

*  Willi  rocks  unskaleablf,  and  roaring  uaicrs.* 
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Act  5-1 


THE  M^VD  LOVER. 


u:p 


And  ffloriously  he  8  now  got  up  to  giidlc 
The  kingdoms  he  hath  purchased.    Noble 
sister,  [heed 

Take  not  your  virtue  from  him;   oh,   take 
Wc  ebb  not  now  to  nothing ;  take  heed,  Calis ! 

Calis.  Thewillof  Heav'n  (not  mine)  which 
must  not  alter. 
And  my  eternal  doom,  for  aught  I  know. 
Is  fix  a  upon  me.     Alas,  I  must  love  no- 
thing; fwithl 
Nothing  that  loves  again  must  I  be  bless'd 
The  gentle  vine  climbs  up  the  oak  and  clips, 
him,                                      ,       [gether. 
And  when  the  stroke  comes,  yet  they  fall  to- 
D<»th,  death  must  I  enjoy,  and  live  to  love 
Oh,  noble  Sir!  [him I 

Mem.  Those  tears  are  some  reward  yet: 
Pray,  let  me  wed  your  sorrows. 

Ca/i*.  Take  *em,  soldier  J  [*em. 

They're  fruitful  ones;  lay  but  a  ^gh  upon 
And  straight  they  will  conceive  to  infinites : 
1  told  you  what  youM  find  'em. 

£um.  [within.]  Room  before  there  1 7» 

Enter  a  funeral.  Captains  following,  and 
Eumenes, 

King.    Hovir  now?    what's    this?    more 
drops  to  th' ocean? 
WTiose  Dody*s  thb? 

Eum,  The  noble  Polydor; 
This  speaks  his  death.  / 

Mem.  My  brother  dead? 

Calis.  Oh,  goddess! 
Oh,  cruel,  cruel  Venus!  here's  my  fortune;^ 

King.  Read,  captain. 

Mem.  Read  aloud.     Farewell,  my  follies! 

Eum.  [reading.']  *  To  the  excellent  princess 
Calis.  .  [ment. 

Be  wise  as  you  are  beauteous ;  love  with  jndg- 
And  look  with  clear  eyes  on  my  noble  bro- 
ther; 
Value  desert  and  virtue,  thejr  are  jewels 
Fit  for  your  worth  and  wearing.    Take  heed. 

The  gods  reward  ingratitude  most  grievous. 
Hemember  me  no  more ;  or,  if  you  must. 
Seek  me  in  noble  Memnon's  love;  I  dwell 
there. 


I  durst  not  live,  because]^  durst  not  wrong 

him. 
I  can  no  more;  make  me  eternal  happy 
With  looking  down  upon  your  loves.     Fare^ 

well!' 
Mem.  And  didst  thou  die  for  me 
King,  Excellent  virtue ! 
What  will  you  now  do? 

Calis.  liwell  for  ever  here.  Sir. 

Mem.  Vox  me,  dear  Polydor?  oh,  worthy 

young  man !  [pence  1 

Oh,  love,  love,  love!    Love  above  recom-' 
Infinite  love,  infinite  honesty  1 
Good  lady,  leave;  you  must  have  no  share 

here ;  [store  me. 

Take  home  your  sorrovirs :  Here's  enough  to 
Brave  glorious  griefs  |  Was  ever  such  a  bro* 

ther? 
Tom  all  the  stories  over  in  tl\e  world  yet. 
And  March  thro'  all  the  memories  of  man- 
kind, fall. 
And  find  me  such  a  friend !  H'  has  out^obne 
Outstripped  'emsheerly;  aU,  all,  thou  hast, 

Polydor!  [nass. 

To  die  for  me?  Why,  as  I  hope  for  happi- 
'Twas  one  o'  th'  rarest-thought-on  things,  tnc 

bravest. 
And  carried  beyond  compass  of  our  actions. 
I  wonder  how  ne  hit  it ;  a  young  ijnan  too. 
In.  all  the  blossoms  of  his  youth  and  beauty. 
In  all  the  fulness  of  his  veins  and  wishes, 
Woo'd  by  that  paradise,  that  would  catch 

Heav'u  I 
It  startles  me  extremely.*'  Thou  bless'd  ashes. 
Thou  faithful   monument^   where  love  and 

friendship 
Shall,  while  the  world  is,  work  n^w  miracles! 
Calis.  Oh,  let  me  speak  tool 
Mem.  No,  not  yet.    Thou  man, 
(For  we  are  but  man's  shadows)  only  man 
I  have  not  words  to  utter  him.    Speak,  lady{ 
111  think  a  while. 

Calls,  The  goddess  grants  me  this  yet, 
I  shall  enjoy  thee  dead :  '*  No  tomb  shall  hold 

thee  [tears  : 

But  these  two  arms,  no  trickments  but  my 
Over  thy  hearse  my  sorrows,  like  sad  arms. 
Shall  hang  for  ever :  On  the  toughest  marble 
Mine  eyes  shall  weep  thee  out  an  epitaph : 


I  thought  therefore  that  waters  girdling  a  kingdom  was  a  similar  metaphor;  and  then  recol- 
lected, that  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  (which  was  wrote  by  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  in 
conjection)  act  v.  scene  i.  walls  are  called  77if  stony  girths  of  cities.  1  therefore  was  fullf 
satisfy 'd  that  I  had  hit  u{)on  the  true  readfng;  and  (ong  afterwards  I  met  in  the  Captain  with 
the  very  expression,  act  ii.  scene  i.  speaking  of  soldiers, 

*  That  whilst  the  wars  were,  scro'd  like  walls  and  ribs 

To  girdle  in  the  kingdom.  Seward. 

We  have  adopted  Mr.Se>vard's  variation ;  though  it  would  be  nearer  the  old  text  to  read. 
And  gloriously  now  is  got  up  to  girdle. 

f9  Room  lefore  there^  These  words  (which  complete  the  verse)  are  only  in  the  first  folio. 
They  are  there  made  a  continuation  of  Calis's  speech. 

*^  //  starts  me  extremely.]  Former  editions.  Seward. 

**  /  shall  enjoy  the  dead.\  The  context,  we  think,  authorises  the  alteration  we  have  maii^ 
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THE  MAD  LOVER. 


[Act; 


Love  at  thy  feet  shall  kneel,  his  smart  bow 
broken  ;*  [mourners. 

Faith  at  thy  head,   Youth  and   the  Graces 
Oh,  sweet  young  man  I 

King.  Now  I  begin  to  melt  too. 
Mem.  Have  you  enough  yet,  lady?  Room 
for  a  garachter! 
To  my  fond  love,  and  all  thoj;e  idle  fancies, 
A  long  farewell !  Thou  diedst  for  me,  dear 

Polydor; 
To  give  me  neace,  thou  hast  eternal  glory! 
I  stay  and  talk  here!  I  will  kiss  thee  first. 
And  now  Til  follow  thee. 

[Offers  to  kill  himself. 
Polyd,  Hold,  for  Heaven's  sake! 

[Polydor  rises. 
Mem,  Ha!  does  he  live?  Dost  thou  de- 
Polyd.  Thus  far;  [ceive  me? 

Yet,  for  your  good  and  honour. 

Kifif^.  Now,  dear  sister 

Calis.  The  oracle  is  ended,  noble  Sir; 
Dispose  me  now  as  you  please. 
Polyd.  You  are  mine  then  ? 
Calts.  With  all  the  joys  that  may  be! 
Polyd,  Your  consent,"  Sir! 
King.  You  have  it  freely. 
Polyd,  Walk  alond;  with  me  then. 
And,  as  you  love  me,  love  my  will. 

Calis,  I  will  so.  [tuous  princess ; 

Polyd,  Here,  worthy  brother,  take  this  vir- 

Yoii  have  deaerv'd  her  nobly ;  she  will  love 

you :  [she  does. 

And  when  my  life  shall  bring  you  peace,  as 

Command  it,  you  shall  have  it. 

Mem.  Sir,  1  thank  you.  .[y^"* 

King,  I  never  founa  such  goodness  in  such 

Mem,  Thou  shalt  not  over-do  me,  tho'  I 

die  for't.  [ther! 

Oh,  how  I  love  thy  goodness,  my  best  bro- 

YouVe  given  me  here  a  treasure  to  enrich  me. 

Would  make  the  worthiest  king  alive  a  beg- 

What  may  I  give  you  back  again  ?  [gar : 

Polyd,  Your  love.  Sir. 

Mem,   And  you  shall  have  it,  cv*n  my 

dearest  love,  [Sir ; 

My  first,  my  noblest  love:  Take  her  again. 

She's  yours,  your  honesty  has  over-run  me. 

She  loves  you;    lov'st  her  not?x-Excellent 

princess, 
Enioy  thy  wish ;  and  now,  get  generals. 
Polud,    As  you  love  Heav'n,  love  him. 

She's  only  yours.  Sir. 
Mem.   As   you   love   Heav'n,   love  him. 
She's  only  yours,  Sir.J 

My  lord  the  king 

Polyd,  He  will  undo  himself,  Sir, 
And  must  without  her  perish:   Who  shall 
fight  then? 


Who  shall  protect  your  kingdom? 

Mem.  Give  me  nearing. 
And,  after  that,  belief.    Were  she  my  sod, 
(As  I  do  love  her  equal)  all  my  victories. 
And  all  the  living  names  I've  gain'd  by  war, 
And  Idving  him,  that  good,  that  virtaoni 

man. 
That  only  worthy  of  the  name  of  Brother, 
1  would  resign  all  freely.     'Tis  all  love 
To  me,  all  marriage  rites,  the  joy  of  issues. 
To   know  him    fruitful,  that  has   been  so 
faithful! 

King,  This  is  the  noblest  difference — Take 
your  choice,  sister.  fbodi. 

Calis.  I  see  they  are  so  brave,  and  n^le 
I  know  not  which  to  look  on. 

Polyd,  Chuse  discreetly,  [in  one  man. 
And  Virtue  guide  you!  'There  all  the  world. 
Stands  at  the  mark. 

Mem.  There  all  man*s  hones^. 
The  sweetness  of  all  youth. 

Calis.  Oh,  gods! 

Mem.  My  armour! 
By  all  the  gods,  she's  yours!  My  arms,  I  say! 
And,  I  beseech  your  grace,  give  me  employ- 
ment: [courtship. 
That  shall  be  now  my  mistress,  there  my 

King.  You  shall  have  any  thing. 

Mem.  Virtuous  lady,  [aiao. 

Remember  me,  your  servant  now.     Young 
You  cannot  over-reach  me  in  your  goodness. 
Oh,  Love!  how  sweet  thou  look'st  now,  and 
how  gentle!  [beauty. 

I  should  ha\'e  slubber'd  thee,  and  staio'd  thy 
Your  hand,  your  hand.  Sir! 

King.  Take  her,  and  Heav'n  bless  her! 

Mem.  So.  [merit; 

Polyd.  *Tis  your  will.  Sir,  nothing  of  my 
And,  as  your  royal  gift,  I  take  thb  blessing:. 

Calis.  And  I  from  Heav'n  this  geatlenun 
Thanks,  goddess! 

Mem.  So,  you  are  pleas'd  now,  lady? 

Calis.  Now  or  never.  [frozen  yoo 

Mem.  My  cold  stiff  carcase  would  hare 
Wars,  wars! 

King.  You  shall  have  w?n. 

Mem,  My  next  brave  battle 
I  dedicate  to  your  bright  honour,  sister : 
Give  me  a  favour,  that  tlie  world  may  know 
I  ain  your  soldier. 

Calis.  This,  and  all  fair  fortunes! 

Mem.  And  he  that  bears  this  from  me, 
must  strike  boldly.    [Cleantke  kneeUmg. 

Calis,  I  do  forgive  thee.    Be  honest;  no 
more,  wench.  [shall  prore 

King.  Come,  now  to  revels.  This  blest  day 
The  happy  crown  of  noble  faith  and  love. 
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EPILOGUE. 


Hbrb  lies  the  doubt  now;  let  our  plays  be 

good> 
Our  own  care  sailing  equal  in  thb  flood. 
Our  preparatious  new,  new  our  attire. 
Yet  here  we  are  becalm'd  still,  still  i'  th' 

mire, 
Here  we  stick  fast:  Is  there  no  way  to  clear 
Xhit  passage  of  your  judgment,  and  our  fear? 


No  mitigation  of  that  law?  Brave  friends. 
Consider  we  are  yours,  made  for  your  ends ; 
And  every  thing  preserves  itself  (each  will. 
If  not  perverse  and  crooked,  utters  still 
The  best  of  that  it  ventures  in).***    Have  care, 
Ev'n  for  your  pleasures*  sake,  of  what  we  are. 
And  do  not.  ruin  all;  you  may  frown  still. 
But  *tis  the  nobler  way  to  check  the  will. 


ti  . 


'  each  will. 


ffnot  perverse  and  crooked,  utters  still 
The  best  of  that  it  ventures  in.']  t.  e.  *  It  is  the  inclination  of  all  fair  dealers  to  sell  their 
*  customers  the  best  of  their  wares.* 
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THE  LOYAL  SUBJECT. 

ATRAOI-COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Hills  atid  Gardiner  give  to  Fletcher  the  sole  honour  of  thts 
Play.  The  Prologue  also  (written  soon  after  his  demise,  and  consequently  long  afteif 
Beaumont's)  speaks  of  him  singly^  It  was  first  pruited  in  the  folio  of  l647.  In  the  year 
1706,  a  Tragedy,  entitled  'The  Faithful  General,  written  by  a  young  lady,'  was  acted  at  tht 
Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Hay-Market)  but  the  writer  in  her  plrefaoe  declares,  though  her  first 
intention  had  been  to  revive  this  play,  yet  that,  in  the  progress  of  it,  she  made  so  many  al- 
terations, that  a  very  small  part  of  it  belonged  to  our  Author.  We  have  also  heard  of  an 
alteration  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  sen.  but  this  we  imagine  was  never  printed  3  and  it  was  probably 
acted,  if  at  all,  only  in  Ireland. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


We  peed  not,  nobte  geiitlemen^  to  invite 
Attention,  pre-instruct  you  who  did  write 
This  worlhjjT  story,  being  confident 
The  mirth  join*d  with  grave  matter  and  in- 
tent 
To  yield  the  hearers  profit  with  delight, 
Win  speak  the  maker:  And  to  do  him  right 
Would  ask  a  genius  like  to  his;  the  age 
Mourning  hb  loss,  and  our  now-widowed 

staze 
In  vainlamenting.     I  could  add,  so  far 
Behind  him  the  most  modem  writers  are, 


That  when  they  would  commend  him,  their 

best  praise 
Ruins  the  buildings  \Vhich  they  strive  to  raise 
To  his  best  memory*'     So  much  a  friend 
Presumes  to  write,  secure  'twill  not  offend 
The  living,  that  are  modest  j  with  the  rest. 
That  may  repine,  he  cares  not  to  contest. 
This  debt  to  Fletcher  paid ;  it  is  professed 
By  us  the  actors,  we  will  do  our  best 
To  send  such  favouring  friends,  as  hither 

come  [home. 

To  grace  the  scene,  pleas'd  and  contentdd 


PERSONS  REPRESFJSTTED. 


Mfitf. 

Great  t)uKfe  of  Moscovia, 


^  {  the  Loyal  Subject,  genetat  of  the 

ARCHAS,^     jlf^coviles, 
^  f  son  to  jirchasi  valorous,  hut 

Theodor«,|      i^pati^t, 

•PoTSKiE, <llUu^^         ,  .    y„ii,„to Archas. 
Briskie,  J        "^ 

Archas,  J 

Burr  IS,  an  honest  lord,  the  duke*  s  favourite, 

n  fa  malicious  seducing  counsellor 

Boroskie,|     ^,  the  Duke, 

Ancient,  to  Archas,^  a  stout  merry  soldier. 


Soldiers. 

Gentlemen^ 

Guard. 

Servants. 

Messenger^,  or  PosTd. 

Women. 
Ot^Utik,  sister  to  the  Duki, 
vI*o\a?'  }  ^««^^''«-*  of  Archas, 

KriEs,^'}'^^^'^^^y'"^'«- 

Scene,  MOSCO. 


•  their  best  praise 


Ruins  the  buildings  which  they  strive  to  rdise 
To  his  best  memory!]  Mr.  Seward  thinks  we  should  fead,  BtESt  memory;  but,  from  th« 
context,  the  Author  seems  undoubtedly  to  hate  written  best. 

»  Ensign  to  Archas."]  As  this  character  is  called  Ancient  all  through  th§  play,  we  know 
not  any  reason  for  calling  him  Ensign  in  the  drama. 

Vol.  I.  3  M  Anpjenf 
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THE  LOYAL  SUBJECT. 


[Acti.Sc.1. 


ACT   L 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Theodore  and  Putskie. 


Theod.  nAITAIN,  your  friend's  prefcrrM; 

^^        the  princess  has  her; 
Who,  I  assure  mysdf,  will  use  her  nobly. 
A  pretty  sweet  one  *tis,  indeed. 

Puts,  WeU  bred.  Sir. 
I  do  deliver  that  upon  my  credit, 
Apd  of  an  honest  stock. 

Theod.  It  seems  so,  captain. 
And  no  doubt  will  do  well. 

Put$.  Thanks  to  your  care.  Sir. 
But  tell  me,  noble  colonel,  why  this  habit 
Of  discontent  is  put  on  thro*  the  army  ?    fral, 
And  why  your  valiant  father,  our  great  gene- 
The  hand  that  taught  to  strike,  the  love  that 

led  all. 
Why  he,  that  was  the  fisither  of  the  war. 
He  that  begot,  and  bred  the  soldier. 
Why  he  sits  shaking  of  his  arms,  like  autumn, 
His  colours  folded,  and  bis  drums  cas'd  up? 
The  ton^e  of  war  for  ever  tied  within  us? 

Theod.  It  must  be  so.    Captain,  you  are  a 
stranger. 
But  of  a  smadl  time  here  a  soldier,  [one. 

Yet  that  time  shews  you  a  right  good  and  great 
Else  I  could  tell  you,  hours  are  strangely  al- 
tered:  [him. 
The  young  duke  has  too  many  eyes  upon 
Too  man^  fears  *tis  thought  too;    and,  to 

nourish  those, 
Maintains  too  many  instruments. 

Puts,  Turn  their  hearts. 
Or  turn  their  heels  up,  Heav'n!  'Tis  strange 

it  should  be ; 
The  old  duke  lovM  him  dearly. 

Theod,  He  deserved  it ; 
And,  were  he  not  my  father,  1  durst  tell  you. 
The  memorable  hazards  he  has  run  thro' 
Deserved  of  this  man  too;  highly  deservM 
too :  [Putskie, 

Had  they  been  less,  they  had  been  safer,^ 
Ami  -sooner  reached  regard. 

Puts,  There  you  struck  sure.  Sir. 

Theod.  Did  I  never  tell  thee  of  a  vow  he 
made, 
S  ime  years  before  the  old  duke  died  ? 


Puts,  I  have  heard  you 
Speak  often  of  that  vow ;  but  how  it  was. 
Or  to  what  end,  I  never  understood  yet. 
Theod.  m  tell  thee  then,  and  then  tbooTi 
find  the  reason.  [here. 

The  last  great  muster,  ('twas  before  you  sers-  i 
Before  the  last  duke's  death,  whose  honoor'd 
bones  [ordering 

Now  rest  in  peace)  this  young  prince  had  the 
(To  crown  his  fdther's  hopes)  of  all  the  amnr: 
Who,  to  be  short,  put  all  his  pow'rs  to  prac- 
tice,* •  [poorly. 
Fashion d,  and  drew  'em  up:  But,  alas,  so 
So  raggedly  and  loosely,  so  unsold  ier'd. 
The  eood  duke  blush'd,  and  call'd  unto  mr 
father.  [ly, 
Who  then  was  general :  *  Go,  Archas,  speed  1- 
'  And  chide  the  boy,  before  the  soldien  find 

him; 
'  Stand  thou  between  his  ignorance  and  them ; 

*  Fashion  their  bodies  new  to  thy  direction; 

*  Then  draw  thou  up,  and  shew  the  prince 

his  errors!* 
My  sire  obey'd,  and  did  so;  with  all  dntr 
Inform'd  the  prince,  and  read  him  all  (urec> 

ttons : 
This  bred  distaste,  distaste  grew  up  to  anger. 
And  anger  into  wild  words  broke  out  thos : 

*  Well,  Archas,  if  I  live  but  to  commaDd 

here,  [ber. 

*  To  be  but  duke  once,  1  shall  then  remem- 

*  1  shall  remember  truly  (trust  me,  I  shall) 

*  And,  by  my  fatlier's  Kand' — the  rest  hiseyrs 

spoke.  [mofv'd  too, 

To  which  my  father  answer'd,  somewhai 
And  with  a  vow  he  seal'd  it:  •  Royal  Sir, 

*  Since,  for  my  faith  and  fighu,  your  scorn  and 

anger 
'  Only  i>ursue  me ;  if  I  live  to  that  day, 

*  lliat  day  so  long  expected  to  reward  me, 
'  By  his  so-ever-noble  hand  you  swore  l^, 

*  And  by  the  hand  of  justice,  never  anas 

more  [Sir- 

*  Shall  rib  this  body  in,  nor  sword  hang  here, 

*  The  conflicts  I  will  do  you  service  then  in, 

'  Shall  be  repentant  prayers.'    So  they  parted. 
The  time  is  come;  and  now  you  know  the 
wonder. 


Ancient  b  the  same  as  Ensign;  and  is  always  used  in  this  sense  in  Shakespeare  and  odicr 
contemixjrary  writers.        R, 

In  this  drama  the  Editors  of  the  second  folio  insert  Bawd,  a  court  lady.  If  there  erer 
was  such  a  character,  it  must  have  been  omitted  before  the  play  was  printed. 

3  Had  they  been  less,  they  had  been  safe,  Putskie.^  Former  editions.  The  change  neces- 
sary to  the  metre.  Seward, 

The  meaning  of  this  passace  (which  is  liable  to  misconstrue! ion)  is,  *  Had  hb  mihtaiy 
*  prowess  been  less,  he  would  nave  been  less  an  object  of  envy  and  jealousy,  and  sooner  ha^ 
'  Lecn  rewarded.'  So  afterwards,  Archas  saying.  That  voluntary  I  sit  down,  Theodore  replies, 
Ycii  are /ore  d,  Sir;  forced  for  your  safety. 

♦  Put  all  his  power  to  practice.']  The  context  requires  the  small  variation  wc  have  madir. 
The  latter  editions  read,  pow*r  in  practice. 
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Puts,  I  find  a  fear  too,  which  begins  to 

tell  me,  j^tences. 

The  duke  will  have  but  poor  and  slight  de- 

1  f  his  hot  humour  reign,  and  not  his  honour. 

How  stand  you  with  mm.  Sir  ? 

TTieod.  A  perdue  captain, 
Full  of  my  father's  danger. 

Puis.  He  has  raisM  a  young  man,  [not) 
They  say  a  slight  young  man  (I  know  him 
For  what  desert? 

Tlieod,  Believe  it,  a  brave  gentleman. 
Worthy  the  duke's  respect,^  a  clear  sweet 

gentleman. 
And  of  a  noble  soul.     Come,  let*s  retire  us. 
And  wait  upon  my  father,  who  within  this 
You'll  find  an  aller  d  man.  [hour 

Puts,  I'm  sorry  for't.  Sir.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL 
Enter  Oli/mpia,  Petesca,  and  Gentlewoman. 

Olym.  IsH  not  a  handsome  wench? 

Genl.  She  is  well  enough,  madam: 
T*ve  seen  a  better  face,  and  a  straighter  body; 
And  yet  she  is  a  pretty  gentlewoman.^ 

Olym.  What  thinkest  thow  Petesca? 

Pel.  Alas,  madam,  I've  no  skill}  she  has 

a  black  ^e,  [ter : 

WTjich  is  o*  th'  least  too,  and  the  dullest  wa- 

And  when  her  mouth  was  made,  for  certain, 

madam. 
Nature  intended  her  a  right  good  stomach. 

Olym.  She  has  a  good  hand. 

Gent.  'Tis  good  enough  to  hold  fast. 
And  strong  enough  to  strangle  the  neck  of  a 
lute. 

Olym.  What  think  you  of  her  colour? 

Pet.  If  it  be  her  own, 
*Tis  ffood  black  blood  5  right  weather-proof, 
1  warrant  it. 

Gent.  What  a  strange  pace  sh'  has  got? 

Olym.  That's  but  her  breeding. 

Pet.  And  what  a  manly  bo<fy?  methinks 
she  looks 
As  tho'  she'd  pitch  the  bar,  or  go  to  buffets. 

Gent.  Yet  her  behaviour's  utterly  against  it. 
For  methinks  she's  too  bashful. 

Olym.  Is  that  hurtful  ?  ['em,  madam, 

Gent.  Ev'n  equal  to  too  bold;  either  of 
May  do  her  injury  when  time  shall  sen-e  her. 

Olym.  You  discourse  learnedly.    Call  in 
the  wench.  [Exit  Gent. 

What  envious  fools  are  you?  Is  the  rule  ge- 
neral. 
That  women  can  speak  handsomely  of  none, 
dit  those  they're  bred  withal? 

Pet.  Scarce  well  of  those,  madam. 


If  they  believe  they  may  out-shine  'em  any 
way :  [any  thin«. 

Our  natures  are  like  oil,  compound  us  with 

Yet  still  we  strive  to  swim  o'  th'  top.    Sup- 
pose there  were  here  now. 

Now  in  this  court  of  Mosco,  a  stranger-prin- 
cess, rience. 

Of  blood  and  beauty  equal  to  your  Excel - 

As  many  eyes  and  services  stuck  on  her  j 

What  would  you  think  ? 

Olym.  I'd  think  she  mi^ht  deserve  it. 
Pet.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave  not  to 
believe  you  j 

I  know  you  are  a  woman,  and  so  humour'd. 

I'll  tell  you,  madam ;  I  could  then  get  more 
gowns  on  you. 

More  caps  and  feathers,  more  scarfs,  and 
more  silk  stockings. 

With  rocking  you  asleep  with  nightly  railings 

Upon  that  woman,  than  if  I  had  nine  lives 

I  could  wear  out.    By  this  hand,  you  would 
scratch  her  eyes  out. 
Olym.  Thou'rt  deceived,  fool.     Now  let 
your  own  eyes  mock  you. 

(Enter  Gentlewoman  and  Alinda.) 

Come  hither,  girl.    Hang  me,  an  she  be  not 
A  handsome  one. 

Pet.  I  fear  'twill  prove  indeed  so. 

Olym.  Did  you  e'er  serve  yet  in  any  place 
of  worth? 

Alin.  No,  royal  lady. 

Pet.  Hold  up  your  head ;  fy  \ 

Olym.  Let  her  alone;  stand  from  her! 

Aim.  It  shall  be  now,  [for. 

Of  ail  the  blessings  my  poor  youth  has  pray'd- 
The  greatest  and  the  happiest  to  8er\e  you; 
And,  mizht  my  promise  carry  but  that  credit 
To  be  bdiev'd,  because  I  am  yet  a  stranger. 
Excellent  lady,  when  I  fall  from  duty. 
From  all  the  service  that  my  life  can  lend  me,^ 
May  everlasting  misery  then  find  me ! 

Olym,  What  think  ye  now  ? — I  do  believe, 
and  thank  you ; 
And  sure  I  shall  not  be  so  far  forgetful, 
Tb  see  that  honest  faith  die  unrewarded. 
What  must  I  call  your  name? 

Alin.  Alinda,  madam. 

Olym.  jCan  you  sing?  [leave,  lady. 

Attn.  A  little,  when  my  grief  will  give  me 

Olym.  What  grief  canst  thou  have,  wench? 
Thpu'rt  not  in  love?       ^  [goodness; 

Alin.  If  I  be,  madam,  'tis  only  with  your 
For  yet  I  never  <taw  that  man  I  sigh'd  for. 

Olym.  Of  what  years  are  you  ? 

Attn,  My  mother  ofl  has  told  me. 
That  very  day  and  hour  this  land  was  bless'd 


Seward. 


5  Worth  the  duke*s  respect!]  This  change  is  plainly  necessary  to  the  metre. 

^  Pve  seen  a  better  face,  and  a  straighter  hodtf  ; 

And  yet  she  is  a  pretty  gentlewoman!]  This  last  line  seems  candid,  and  by  no  means  of 
3  piece  with  the  rest  of  what  this  second  woman  utters  of  Alinda;  I  have  therefore  given  it  to 
O/ympia,  to  whom,  I  believe,  it  of  right  belongs.  Seward. 

We  see  no  reason  for  the  variation ;  and  think  the  former  editions  right. 

^  Life  can  lend  me.]  Mr.  Seward  reads.  Can  lend  ye. 
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With  your  most  happy  birth,  I  first  saluted 
This  \vorI(l*s  fair  light  Nature  was  then  so  busy. 
And  all  the  graces,  to  adorn  your  goodness, 
I'stole  into  the  world  poor  and  neglected. 

Oium,  Something  there  was,  when  I  first 

lookM  upon  thee,  [it, 

Made  me  both  likeand  love  thee ;  now  I  know 

And  you  shall  find  that  knowledge  shall  not 

1  hope  you  are  a  maid?  [hurt  you. 

Aiin  I  hope  so  too,  madam ;      i 
I'm  sure  for  any  man.  And  were  I  othenyise. 
Of  all  the  services  my  hopes  could  point  at, 
I  durst  not  touch  at  yours. 

Flourish,    EnliT  Duke,  Burns,  and  Gcnile- 
men. 

Pet.  The  great  duke,  madam, 

Duke,  Good  morrow,  sister ! 

Olym,  A  good  day  to  your  highness! 

Duke.  I*m  con^e  to  pray  you  ^use  no  more 
persuasions  [you : 

For  tnis  olcf  stubborn  man;  nay,  to  command 
lib  sail  is  swelVd  \oo  full;  he*s  grown  too  in- 
solent, [services 
Too  self-affected«  proud.:  Those  poor  slight 
H*  has  done  my  father,  and  myself,  liave 

blown  him 
To  such  a  pitch,  he  flies  to  stoop  our  favours.* 

Olym.  Vm  sorry.  Sir :  I  ever  thought  those 
Both  great  and  noble.  [services 

Bur.  However,  may  it  please  yon 
But  to  consider  'em  a  true  neart's  seivants. 
Done  qut  of  faith  to  you,  and  pot  self-fame; 
But  to  consider,  royal  Sir,  the  dangers. 
When  you  have  slept  secure,  the  midnight 

tempests. 
That,  as  he  march*d,  sung  thro*  his  aged  locks ; 


When  you  have  fed  at  full,  the  wants  and  6- 
mmes ;  [temperate ; 

The  fires  of  Heav*n,  when  you  have  found  iQ 
t)eath,  with  its  thousand  doors    ■    ■ 

Duke,  I  have  considered ; 
No  more  \  And  that  I  i^ill  have^  shall  be. 

Olym,  For  tlie  best, 
I  hope  all  siill. 
Duke.  What  handsome  wench  is  that  there? 
Olym.  My  servant.  Sir. 
Duke,  Prithee  observe  her,  Burris; 
Is  she  not  wondrous  handsome?  speak  thy 
freedom. 
Bur.  She  appears  no  less  to  me.  Sir. 
i>tiAe,  Of  wncnce  isshe?  [tleman« 

Olum.  Her  father,  I  am  laid,  is  a  good  go- 
But  mr  off  dwelling :  Her  desire  to  serve  me 
Broi^ht  her  to  th*  court,  and  here  her  friei^ 
nave  left  her. 
Duke,  She  may  find  better  friends.  Yoo'te 
welcome,  fair  one! 
I  have  not  seen  a  sweeter.  By  your  lady's  leave: 
Nay,  stand  up,  sweet;  we'U  aa*e  no'sapersti- 

tion. 
You've  got  a  servant ;  you  may  use  him  kindhr, 
Apd  he  may  honour  you.    GooU  monow, 
sister.  \^Exeuni  Dtke  and  Burns, 

Olym.  Good  morrow  to  your  grace*   Ho^ 
the  wench  blushes! 
How  like  an  angel  now  she  looks ! 

Ceni,  At  first  iump,  ftoyoa« 

Jump  into  the  dukes  arms?  We  must  look 
^deed  we  must;  the  next  jump  we  are  jour* 
neymen. 
Pei.  1  see  the  ruin  of  our  hopes  already; 
'Would  she  were  at  home  again^  milking  bet 
*  father's  cows.  ' 


'  Hejltes  to  stoop  our  favours^']   To  stoop  b  a  term  of  falconry.    Latham,  who  wrote  k 
Treatise  on  this  art,  printed  in  the  year  1(333,  explains  it  thus:  *  Stooping  is,  when  a  hawkc, 

*  being  upon  her  wings,  at  the  height  of  her  pitch,  bcndeth  violently  down  to  strike  tli'*  f>wl* 

♦  or  any  other  prey.'    That  the  word  was  not  obsolete  when  Milion  wrote  his  Pdradi^:*  L.-r^ 
ijind  even  later,  will  appear  from  the* following  examples; 


-he  then  survey *d 


*  Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  ihere 

*  Coastins  the  wall  of  Heav'n  on  this  side  night 
'In  the  oun  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 

*  To  sloop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 
'  On  the  bare  outside  of  this  worlds  that  seem'd 

*  Firm  land  imbosom'd^  Jcc'  Par.  Lost,  b.  iii.  1.  6p, 

*  So  spake,  so  wish'd  much-humbled  Eve,  but  fate 

*  Subscribed  not;  Nature  first  gave  si^ns,  impress*d 

*  On  bird,  beast,  air,  iir  suddenly  eclips'd 

*  After  short  blush  of  morn;  nigh  in  ner  sight 

*  The  bird  of  Jo\e,  stoop' d  from  hb  aery  tour, 

*  Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove  ' 

Par.  Lost,  b.  xL  I.  I8U 

'  Tv^elve  swans  behold  in  beauteous  order  move, 
^  And  stoop  with  closing  pinions  from  above; 

*  Whim  late  the  bird  of  Jove  had  driv*n  along, 

^  And  thro'  the  cloudspursued  the  scattering  throng.' 

Dryden's  Trans,  of  Virgil's  Mn,  i.  393.  I 
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Cent,  I  fear  8he*ll  milk  all  ikt  great  courtiert 

Olym.  This  has  not  made  you  proud !  [first, 

Ann.  No,  certain,  madam. 

Olym,  It  was  the  duke  that  kiss'4  you, 

Ann.  *Twas  your  brother, 
And  therefore  nothing  can  be  meant  but  ho» 

Oivm  But,  say  fielove  you ?  [nour. 

Ann.  That  he  may  with  safety : 
A  prince's  2ove  extends  to  all  his  subjects. 

Olvm.  But,  say  in  more  particular? 

Altn.  Pray  fear  nop: 
For  Virtue's  sake  deliver  me  from  doubts,  lady. 
'Tis  not  the  name  of  king,  nor  all  his  promises. 
His  glories,  and  his  greatness,  stack  about  me. 
Can  make  me  prove  a  traitor  to  your  service : 
You  are  my  tuist^^  and  my  noble  master. 
Your  virtues  my  ambition,  and  your  favour 
The  end  of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  fortune; 
And,  when  I  fail  in  that  fiiitb^-— 

Oiifm.  I  believe  thee — 
Come,  wipe  your  eyes-«-I  do.    Take  jou  ex- 

Pet.  I  would  her  eyes  were  out!     [ample! 

Geni.  If  the  wind  stand  in  this  door. 
We  shall  have  but  cold  custom :   Some  trick 
And  speedily !  [or  other, 

Pei,  Let  me  alone  to  think  on't. 

Olym.  Come,  be  you  near  me  still. 

Altn.  With  all  my  duty.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  in. 

Enter  Archas,  Theodore,  Putskie,  Ancient, 
and  Soldiers,  carrying  his  armour  picc^ 
meal,  kis  colours  wound  up,  and  Hs  drums 
in  cas^s. 
Theod.  This  is  the  heaviest  march  we  e'er 

trod,  captain. 
Puts.  This  was  not  wont  to  be:  These 
honoiir'd  pieces. 
The  fiery  god  of  war  himself  would  smile  at 
Buckled  upou  that  body,  were  not  wont  thus. 
Like  rclicks,  to  be  ofiler'd  to  long  rust. 
And  heavy-ey*d  oblivion  brood  upon  *em. 
Archas.  There  set  *em  down :  And,  glorious 
war,  farewell! 
Thou  child  of  honour  andambitious  thoughts. 
Begot  in  blood,  aud  nurs*d  with  kingdoms' 

ruius: 
Thou  golden  danger,  courted  by  thy  followers 
Thro*  fires  and  famiues^  for  one  title  from 

thee. 
Prodigal  mankind  spending  all  his  fortunes) 
A  long  farewell  I  give  thee !  Noble  arms. 


You  ribs  for  mighty  minds,  you  iron  houses. 
Made  to  defy  the  tnunder-claps  of  fortune. 
Rust  and  consuming  time  must  now  dvvcll 

with  ye!  -  ^  [to  conquest. 

And  thou,  good  sword,  that  knew'st  the  way 
Upon  whose  fatal  edee  despair  and  death  dwelt. 
That,  when  I  shook  thee  thus,  fore-shew'd 

destruction,  [ment: 

Sleep  now  from  blood,  and  grace  my  monu- 
Farewell,  my  eagle !  •  when  thou  flew'st, 

whole  armies  [seen  thee 

Have  stoo^d  below  thee :  At  passage  I  hav« 
Rufile  the  Tartars,  as  they  fled  thy  fury; 
And  bang  *em  up  together,  as  a  tassel. 
Upon  the  stretch,  a  flock  of  fearful  pigeons, 
lyet  remember  when  the  Volga  curl  d, 
Tne  aged  Volga,  when  he  heav*d  his  head  up. 
And  raisM  his  waters  high,  to  see  the  ruins. 
The  ruins  our  swords  made,  the  bloody  ruins; 
Then  flew  this  bird  of  honour  bravely,  gentle* 

men.  [too. 

But  these  must  be  forgotten :  So  must  these 
And  all  that  tend  to  arms,  by  me  for  ever. 
Take  *em,  you  holy  men;  my  vow  take  with 

'em. 
Never  to  wear  'em  more :  Trophies  I  give  'em. 
And  sacred  rites  of  war,  t'  adorn  the  temple: 
There  let  'em  hang,  to  tell  the  world  tneir 

master 
Is  now  devotion's  soldier,  fit  for  pray'r. 
Why  do  ye  hang  your  heads?    Why  look  ye 

sad,  friends? 
I  am  not  dying  yet. 

Theod.  You  are  indeed  to  us.  Sir. 
Puts,  Dead  to  our  fortunes,  general. 
Archas,  You'll  find  a  better, 
A  greater,  and  a  stronger  man  to  lead  you. 
And  to  a  stronger  fortune.    I  am  old,  friends. 
Time  and  the  wars  together  make  me  stoop, 

gentlemen. 
Stoop  to  my  grave :  My  mind  unfumbh'd  too ; 
Hmptv  and  weak  as  I  am.     My  poor  body. 
Able  ibr  nothing  now  but  contemplation. 
And  that  will  be  a  task  too  to  a  solaier.  [well 
Yet,  had  they  but  encoura^'d  me,  or  thought 
Of  what  I\e  done,  I  thmk  I  should  have 

ventured  [shift  yet 

For  one  knock  more;  I  shouM  have  made  a 
To*ve  broke  one  staff  more  handsomely,  and 

have  died 
Like  a  good  fellow,  and  an  honest  soldier, 
1'  th'  head  of  ye  all,  with  my  sword  in  my 

hand. 


*  Farewell,  my  eagle.]  All  the  terms  in  thb  speech  are  taken  from  the  art  o^ falconry,  as  any 
person  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  the  books  on  this  science  will  readily  discover. 

Our  Author,  in  the  latter  part,  seems  to  have  bad  Shakespeare*s  description  of  the  Severn,* 
in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  act  i,  before  him  i 

*  Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they  drink, 

*  Upon  agreement,  of  sweet  Severn's  flood ; 

*  Who  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody  lookSf 

<  Kan  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 

*  And  hid  his  ciisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 

<  Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatauts*  H» 
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And  90  have  made  an  end  of  all  with  ere* 
dit. 

Theod,  Well,  there  will  come  an  hour, 
when  all  th6se  injuries, 
These  secure  slights— 

Arckas,  Ha !  no  more  of  that,  sirrah ; 
^ot  one  word  more  of  that,  I  charge  you ! 

Theod.  I  must  speak.  Sir : 
And  may  that  tongue  forget  to  sound  your  ser- 
That's  dumb  to  yoqr  abuses  I  [vice, 

Archas,  Understand,  fool. 
That  voluntary  I  sit  down. 

Theod.  You  are  forc'd.  Sir, 
Forc*d  for  your  safety :  1  too  well  remember 
The  time  and  cause,  and  I  may  live  to  curse  'em. 
You  made  this  vow  j  and  whose  unnobleness. 
Indeed  forgetfulness  of  good 

Archas.  No  more  I 
As  thou  art  mine,  no  more ! 

Theod.  Whose  doubts  and  envies 

But  th'  devil  will  have  his  due. 

Puts.  Grood  gentle  colonel  I         [of  honour 

Theod.  And  tho*  disgraces,  and  contempt 
Keign  now,  the  wheel  must  turn  again. 

Archas.  Peace,  sirrah!  [me? 

Your  tongue's  too  saucy.     Do  you  stare  upon 
Down  with  that  heart,  down  suddenly,  down 

with  it; 
Down  with  that  disobedience;  tie  that  tongue 

Theod.  Tongue?  [up! 

Archas.  Do  not  provoke  me  to  forget  my 
vow,  sirrah. 
And  draw  that  fatal  sword  again  in  anger. 

Puts,  For  Heav'n's  sake,  colonel  1 

Archas.  Do  not  let  me  doubt  [su£^r : 

Whose  son  thou  art,  because  thou  canst  not 
Do  not  play  with  mine  anger;  if  thou  dost. 
By  all  the  loyalty  my  heart  holds 

Thtod.  I  have  done,  Sir; 
J^ay  pardon  me. 

Archas.  I  pray  you  be  worthy  of  it. 
Beshrew  your  heart,  you've  vex'd  me. 

Theod.  \  am  sorry.  Sir. 

Archa$,  Go  to ;  no  more  of  this ;  be  true 

and  honest! 

I  know  you're  man  enoi^gh;  mould  it  to  just 

cndJ,  [ble,'° 

And  let  not  my  disgraces.  Then  I'm  misera- 

When  iMiave  nothing  left  me  but  thy  angers. 


IHourish.  Enter  Duke,  Burris,  Boroskie^  At' 

tendants  and  Gentlemen. 

Puts.  A  n't  please  you.  Sir,  the  duke. 

Duke.  Now,  what's  all  this? 
The  meaning  of  this  ceremonious  emblefn? 

Archas.  Your  grace  should  first  remember^ 

Bor.  There's  nis  nature.  [^injuiT, 

Duke.  I  do,  and  shall  remember  still  that 
That  at  the  muster;   where  it  pleas'd  your 

greatness 
To  laugh  at  my  poor  soldiership,  to  scorn  it ; 
And,  more  to  make  me  seem  ridiculous. 
Took  from  my  hands  my  char^ 

Burris.  Oh,  think  not  so.  Sir. 

Duke.  And  in  my  father's  sight. 

Archas   Heav'n  be  my  witness, 
I  did  no  more  (and  that  with  modesty. 
With  love  and  faith  to  you)  than  was  my  wax. 
rant,  [niden&a. 

And  from  your  father  seal'd :  Nor  durst  thai 
And  impudence  of  scorn  fall  from  my  'havi- 
{  ever  yet  knew  duty.  [ow ; 

Duke.  We  shall  teach  you !  (Vou, 

1  well  remember  too,  upon  some  words  Itokl 
Then  at  that  time,  some  angry  words  you  a*. 

swer'd. 
If  ever  I  were  duke,  you  were  n6  soldier. 
You've  kept  your  word,  and  so  it  shall  be  to 
you ;  "  [Sir. 

From  henceforth  I  dismiss  you ;  take  yoa  ease, 

Archas.  I  humbly  thanik  your  Grace ;  this 
j^     wasted  body,  [troubles. 

Beaten  and  bruis'd  with  arms,  dried  up  with 
Is  good  for  nothing  else  but  quif>t  now.  Sir, 
And  holy  pray'rs;  in  which,  when  I  forget 
To  thank  nign  H^v'n  for  all  yopr  boonteoui 

favours, 
May  that  be  deaf,  and  my  petitions  perish ! 

Bor.  What  a  smooth  humble  cloak  h'has 

c^.s'd  his  pride  in,  [trusting — 

And  howh'haspuird  his  claws  in?  there's  no 

Burris.  Speak  for  the  best. 

Bor.  Believe  I  shall  do  ever.  [yet 

Duke.  To  make  you  understand,  we  feel  not 
Such  dearth  of  valour  and  experience. 
Such  a  declining  age  of  doing  spirits. 
That  all  should  be  confin'd  within  your  excel- 
lence. 


■°  And  let  not  my  disgraces,  then  I  am  miserable, 

When  I  have  nothing  left  me  but  thy  angers."]  The  first  part  of  this  must  either  be  a 
broken  sentence,  as  1  have  made  it,  or  let  must  be  wrong.  The  sense  might  be,  J>o  net 
increase  my  disgraces,  by  what  will  make  me  most  miserable^  your  lawless  angers.  The  only 
reading  that  occurs  in  this  sense  is.  And  whet  not  my  disgraces;  but  I  don't  think  it  a  very 
natural  word.  Seward.  ^ 

Mr.  Seward  prints. 

And  let  not  my  disgracest'—^Then,  ^c. 

but  the  word  let  is  probably  used  here  in  its  ancient  sense;  i.  e.  *  attempt  not  to  prrr^ii/  my 
disgraces.'    So  in  Hamlet, 

*  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me  J 

The  instances  in  which  the  word  is  applied  in  this  sense  are  innumerable.     It  is  still  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  a4aw  term. 
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And  yoii,  or  noiie,  be  honour'd;  take,  Bo- 

Toskie, 
The  place  he  has  commanded,  lead  the  soldier ; 
A  liule  time  will  bring  thee  to  this  honour. 
Which  has  been  nothing  but  the  world*8  opi- 
nion, 
Xhe  soldiers*  fondness,  and  a  little  fortune. 
Which  I  believe  his  sword  had  the  least  share 
in. 
Tkeod.  Oh,  that  I  durst  but  answer  now! 
Puts.  Good  colonel! 

Thcod,  My  heart  will  break  else. — Royal 
Sir,  I  know  not  [labours. 

What  you  esteem  men's  lives,  whose  hourly 
And  loss  of  blood,  consumptions  in  your  ser- 
vice, [ries 
Wliose  bodies  are  acquainted  with  more  mise- 
( And  all  to  keep  you  safe)  than  dogs  or  slaves 
Hb  sword  the  least  share  gaiii*d  ?           [are — 
Duke.  You  will  not  fight  with  me? 
Theod.  No,  Sir,  I  dare  not ; 
You  are  my  prince,  but  I  dare  speak  to  you> 
And  dare  speak  truth,  which  none  of  their 

ambitions 
That  be  informers  to  you,  dare  once  think  of; 
Yet  troth  will  now  but  anger  you;  I  am  sorry 

for't. 
And  so  I  take  my  leave.  lE.vU. 

Duke.  Ev'n  when  you  please.  Sir. 
j^chas.  Sirrah,  see  me  no  more  i 
Duke,  And  so  may  you  too :      [there.  Sir, 
You  have  a  house  Tth*  country;  keep  you 
And,  when  you*ve  ruFd  yourself,  teach  yonr 

SOD  manners: 
For  this  time  I  forgive  him. 

Archas,  Heav*n  Torgive  all ; 
And  to  your  Grace  a  happy  and  long  rule  here ! 
And  you,  lord  gen'rai,  may  your  fights   be 

f>rosperous  I  f  cou  rt  you ! 

1  your  course  may  Fame  and  Fortune 
Fight  for  your  country,  and  your  prince's  safe- 

Boldly,  and  bravely  face  your  enemy,  [virtue, 
And  when  you  strike,  strike  with  that  killing 
As  if  a  general  plague  had  sciz'd  before  you ; 
Danger,  and  doubt,  and  labour  cast  behind 

you; 
And  then  come  home  an  old  and  noble  story ! 

Bur.  A  little  comfort.  Sir. 

Duke.  As  little  as  may  be. 
Farewell!  you  know  your  limit. ' 

[Exeunt  Duke,  ^c* 

Burris.  Alas,  brave  o:entleman ! 

Archas.  I  do,  and  will  observe  it  suddenly. 
My  grave;  ay,  that's  my  limit;  'tis  no  new 

thing, 
Nor  that  can  make  me  start,  or  tremble  at  it. 


To  buckle  with  that  old  grim  soldier  now : 
I've  seen  him  in  his  sourest  shapes,  and  dread- 

full'st; 
Ay,  and  1  thank  my  honesty,  have  stood  him : 
That  audit's  cast.    Farewell,  my  honest  sol- 
diers! [Ancient! 
Give  me  your  hands.  Farewell !  farewell,  good 
(A  stout  man,  and  a  true)  thou' rt  come  in 
sorrow.**  [fail  ye! 
Blessings  upon  your  swords,  may  they  ne'er 
You  do  but  change  a  man ;  your  fortune  s  con- 
stant; 
That  by  your  ancient  valours  is  tie^l  fast  still; 
Be  valiant  stilly  and  good :  And  when  ye  fight 
next,  [horror. 
When  flame  and  fury  make  but  one  face  of 
When  the  great  rest  of  all  your  honour's  up. 
When  you  would  think  a  spell  to  shake  the 

enemy. 
Remember  me  j  my  prayers  shall  be  with  ye : 
So,  once  again,  ferewell ! 

Puts.  Let's  wait  upon  you.  [left  me 

Archas.  No,  no,  it  must  not  be;  I  have  now 
A  sinde  fortune  to  myself,  no  more, 
\\  hich  needs  no  train,  nor  compliment.  Good 

captain. 
You  are  an  honest  and  a  sober  gentleman^ 
And  one  I  think  has  loy*d  me. 
Puts,  I  am  sure  on't. 
Archas.  Look  to  my  boy;  he's  grown  too 
headstrong  for  me ; 
And  if  they  thwik  him  fit  to  cany  arms  still. 
His  life  is  theirs<  I  have  a  house  I'th' country^ 
And  when  your  better  hours  will  give  you  li- 
berty. 
See  me :   You  shall  be  welcome.    Fortune  to 
ye!  [Exit. 

Anc.  I'll  cry  no  more,  that  will  do  him  no 
good,  [ncy. 

And  'twill  but  make  me  dry,  and  Fve  no  mo- 
rii  fight  no  more,  and  that  will  do  them  harm; 
And  if  I  can  do  that,  I  care  not  for  money. 
1  could  have  curs'd  reasonable  well,  and  I  nave 

had  theMuck  too 
To  have  'em  hit  sometimes.    Whosoe'er  thou 
That,  like  a  devil,  didst  |>088ess  the  duke  fart. 
With  these  malicious  thoughts,  mark  what  I 

say  to  thee; 
A  plague  unon  thee!   that's  but  the  preamble^ 
iSiold.  (Jri,  take  the  pox  too. 
Anc.  They'll  cure  one  another:  r*"g» 

1  must  have  none  but  kills,  and  tho^e  kill  stink- 
Or,  Ijok  ye,  let  the  single  pox  possess  tliem. 
Or jpox  upon  pox. 

Puts.  That's  but  ill  i'th*  arms.  Sir. 
Auc.  'Tis  worse  Tth'  legs;   1  woud  not 
wish  it  else : 


"  Th»u  art  come  in  sorrow^  As  this  is  sense  I  don't  change  it;  but,  as  it  appears  flat, 
think  it  probable  the  original  might  have  been, 

thou\t  drown'd  in  sorrow. 

The  Ancient's  speech  afterwards  plainly  shews  that  he  was  then  shedding  tears,  /*'#  crff  no 
more.  Seward. 

We  think  the  passage  means  simply,  *  Thou  art  come  in  a  time  of  sorrow.* 
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And  may  those  crow  to  scabs  as  big  as  molfc- 

biUs, 
And  twice  a-day,  the  devil  with  a  curry-comb 
Scratch  ^em,  and  scrub  'em  1 1  warrant  him  he 
has  'em. 
Sold,  May  he  be  ever  lousy! 
Anc,  That*s  a  pleasore^ 
The  beggar's  lechery ;  sometimes  the  soldier's: 
May  hebe  ever  lazy,  stink  where  he  stands^ 
And  maggots  breed  in*s  brains  1 

2  SoldT Ay,  marry,  Sir, 

May  he  fall  mad  in  love  with  his  grandmo^ 

ther,  [mouth. 

And  kissing  her,  may  her  teeth  drop  mto  his 

And  one  mil  across  his  throat;  then  let  him 

gargle! 

Enter  a  Pott, 

l*ii/i.  Now,  what's  the  matter? 
Po$t,  Where's  the  duke,  piay,  gentlemen  ? 
Puts,  Keep  on  your  way,  you  cannot  miss. 
Post.  I  thank  you.  [Exit. 

Anc.  If  he  be  married,  may  he  dream  he's 
cuckold,  [saw  it. 

And  when  he  wakes  believe,  and  swear  he 
Sue  a  divorce,  and  after  find  her  honest ; 
Then  in  a  pleasant  piosty,  with  his  own  garters. 
And  a  fine  running  knot,  ride  to  the  devil! 

Puts,  If  these  would  do 

Anc,  lil  never  trust  my  mind  more, 
Jfall  these  fail. 

1  Soli,  What  shall  we  do  now,  captain? 
For  by  this  honest  hand  I'll  be  torn  in  pieces. 
Unless  my  old  general  go,  or  some  that  love 

him. 
And  love  us  equal  too,  before  I  fight  more. 
I  can  make  a  shoe  yet,  and  draw  it  on  too. 
If  I  like  the  leg  well. 

Anc.  Fight?  'tis  likely !  fneed  on's. 

No,  there  will  be  the  sport,  boys,  when  there's 
They  think  the  other  crown  will  do,  wiU 

carry  us. 
And  the  brave  golden  coat  of  Captain  Cankro 
Boroskie  I  What  a  noise  his  very  name  carries  1 
'Tis.gun  enough  to  fright  a  nation. 
He  needs  no  soldiers;  if  he  do,  for  my  part 
1  promise  ye  he's  like  to  seek  'em;  so  I  think 
you  think  too,  [Archas, 

And  all  the  army.     No,  honest,  brave  old 
We  cannot  so  soon  leave  thy  memory, 
So  soon  forset  thy  goodness :  He  that  docs. 
The  scandal  and  the  scum  of  arms  be  counted ! 
Puts,  You  much  rejoice  me;  now  you  have 
hit  my  meaning. 
I  durst  not  press  ye  till  I  found  your  spirits : 
Continue  thus! 
Anc,  I'll  go  and  tell  the  duke  on't. 

Enter  Second  Post, 

Puts.  No.  no,  he'll  find  it  soon  enough, 
and  fear  it, 
When  once  occasion  comes.  Another  packet! 
From  whence,  friend,  come  you? 

2  Post.  From  the  borders.  Sir. 

Puts,  What  news,  Sir,  I  beseech  you? 


[Actl.Se.4. 


6  Post,  Fire  and  sword,  gentlemen ; 
The  Tarur's  up,  and  with  a  midbty  force 
Comes  forward  like  a  tempest;  ^  before  hiii 
Bumingand  killing. 

^rtc.  Brave,  boys!  brare  news,  bo3rs! 

2  Post.  Either  we  must  have  present  beip-" 

Anc,  Still  braver! 

2  Post.  WTiere  lies  the  duke? 

Sold,  He's  there. 

2  Post,  'Save ye,  gentlemen!  [£n/. 

Anc.  We  are  safe  enough,  I  warrant  thee. 
Now  the  time's  come. 

Puti,  Ay,  now  'tis  coom.  Indeed ; 
And  now  stand  firm,  boys,  and  kt  'em  ham  i 
on  merrily.  f  bonfire: 

Anc.  This  ci^  would  make  an  etceilent  fine 

*Tis  old  dry  timber,  and  such  wood  has  no 

fellow.  [whining 

2  Sold.  Here  will  be  trim  piping  anon  and 
like  so  many  ppgs  in  a  storm,  when  they  hear 
the  news  once. 

Enter  Boroskie  and  a  Servant. 

Puts,  Here's  one  has  heard  it    akeadv. 
Room  for  the  general !  [sodden, 

Bor,  Say  I  am  rall'n  exceeding  sick  o*th' 
And  am  not  like  to  live. 

Puts,  If  you  go  on.  Sir;     ^  ffor  yw. 

For  they  will  kill  vou  certainly;  they  look 

Anc,  I  see  your  lordship's  bound ;  uke  a 

suppository. 

Tis  I,  Sir;  a  poor  cast  flag  of  years.    The 

foolish  Tartars,  ^  Pkin  us. 

They  bum  and  kill,  an't  like  yoor  honour; 

Kill  with  guns,  with  guns,  my  lord ;  with 

guns,  Sir!  _         [•<>?* ^ 

What  says  your  lordship  to  a  chick  in  sorrel 

Puts,  Co,  go  thy  ways,  old  Truc-pcnnj ! 

thou  hast  but  one  fault ;         [gentlemen, 

Tlmu'rt  ev*u  too  valiant.  Come,  to  th'  armv, 

And  let's  make  them  acquainted. 

<So/(/.  Away;  we  are  for  you.         [ExeurJ. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Alinda,  Petesca,  and  Gcnilewowutn, 

Alin.  Why,  whither  run  ye,  fools?  will  \t 

leave  my  lady? 
Pet.  The  Tartar  comes,  the  Tartar  eome<l 
Alin.  Why,  let  him ;  [conscience, 

I  thought  ye  had  feafd  no  men.     Upon  mv 
You  have  tried  their  strengths  already ;  sta\ , 
for  shame ! 
Pet.  Shift  for  thyself,  Alinda. 

[Ejsit  tcitk  Gcai 

Alin,  Beauty  bless  ye !  [now. 

Into  what  groom's  feather-bed  will  ye  creep 

And  there  mistake  the  enemy?  Sweet  youths 

ye  a  re,  [of  foininz  ? 

And  of  a  constant  courage:  Are  }-oa  afraid 

Enter  Olympia, 
Olym,  Oh,  my  good  wench,  what  shall  be- 
come of  us?  l^^' 
The  posts  come  hourly  in,  and  bring  new  dan- 
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'  bears 


The  enemy  ia  past  the  Volga,  and 

hither 

With  all  the  blood  and  cruelty  he  carries: 
Kly  brother  now  will  find  his  fault. 

^iin,  I  doubt  me, 
Somewhat  too  late,  madam.  But  pray  fear  not; 
All   will  be  well,  I  hope.     Sweet  madam, 
shake  not.  [sex  trembles. 

Olym.  How  cam*st  thou  by  this  spirit?  our 
Aim.  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  these  dan- 
gers, [perish. 
And  you  shall  know  my  truth ;  for,  ere  you 
A  hundred  swords  shall  pass  thro'  me^  'tis 

but  dying. 
And,  madam,  we  must  do* t ;  the  manner*s  all. 
You  have  a  princely  birth,    take  princely 

thoughts  to  you, 
A  nd  take  my  counsel  too :  Go  presently,     ' 
With  all  thehasteyou  have  (1  will  attend  you) 
With  all  the  possible  speed,  to  old  lord  Ar- 
chas;  [him. 

He  honours  you ;  with  all  your  art  persuade 
("Twillbe  a  dismal  time  else)  wooehim  hither. 
But  hither,  madam  \  make  him  see  the  dan- 
ger; 
For  your  new  general  looks  like  an  ass; 
There's  nothing  in  his  face  but  loss. 

O/i/m.  rUdoit: 
And  thank  thee,  sweet  Alinda!  Oh,  my  jewel, 
How  much  Tm  bomid  to  love  thee!  By  this 

hand,  wench. 
If  thou  wert  a  man — 7— 

Aiin.  I  would  I  were,  to  fight  for  you. 
But  haste,  dear  madam. 

Olym,  I  need  no  spurs,  Alinda.    \Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

EnUr  Duke,  two  Pnsts,  Allendants,  and 
Gtnlltmen. 

Duke*  The  lord-general  sick  now?  Is  this 
a  time  [come,  Post, 

For  men  to  creep  into  their  beds?"  What's  be- 
Of  my  lieutenant? 

Post.  Beaten,  an't  please  your  grace. 
And  all  his  forces  sparKled.'* 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  / 

Duke,  That's  but  cold  news.  [ready  ? 

How  now?  what  good  news?  are  the  soldiers 

Cent,  Yes,  Sir;  but  fight  they  will  not,  nor 

stir  from  that  place  [chas 

They  stand  in  now,  unless  they  have  lord  Ar- 
To  fead  *em  out:  They  rail  upon  this  general. 
And  sing  son^gs  of  him,  scurvy  songs,  to  worse 

tmies:  [uiey  swear. 

And  much  they  spare  not  you.  Sir.  Here, 
Tliey'll  stand  and  see   the  city  burnt,   and 

dance  about  it,  [for*t : 

Unless  lord  Archas  come,  before  they  fight 
It  mnst  be  so.  Sir. 


Duke.  I  could  wish  it  so  too ; 
And  to  that  end  I  have  sent  lord  Bnrristo  him: 
But  all  I  fear  will  fail ;  we  must  die,  gentle» 

men. 
And  one  stroke  we'll  have  for*t. 

(Enter  Burm.J 

What  brin^st  thou,  Burris? 

Burns.  That  I  am  loth  to  tell;  he  will  not 
come.  Sir.     ' 
I  found  him  at  his  prayers;  there,  he  tells  me. 
The  enemy  shall  take  him,  fit  for  Heav'n : 
I  urgd  to  him  all  our  dangers,  his  own  worths. 
The  countiy's  ruin;  nay,  I  knecl'd  and  pray'd 

him; 
He  shook  his  head,  let  fall  a  tear,  and  pointed 
Tbus  with  his  finger  to  the  ground ;  a  grave 
I  think  he  meant;  and  this  was  all  he  an- 
swer'd.      .  [new  general  ? 

Your  arace  was  much  to  blame.  Where's  the 

Diike.  He's  sick,  poor  man. 

Burris.  He's  a  poor  man  indeed.  Sir. 
Your  grace  must  needs  go  to  the  soldier. 

Diiie,  They  [rail  at  me. 

Have  sent  me  word  they  will  not  stir;  they 
And  all  the  spite  they  have— [5Ao«/  within^ 

What  shout  b  that  there? 
I3  th'  enemy  come  so  near? 

Enter  Archas,  Olympis,  and  Alinda. 

Olym.  Tve  brought  him.  Sir; 
At  length  IVe  woo'd  him  thus  far. 

Duke,  Happy  sister! 
Oh,  blessed  woman ! 

Olym,  Use  him  nobly,  brother; 
You  never  had  more  need.    And,  gentlemen. 
All  the  best^.  powers  ye  have  to  tongues  turn 

presently,  [my  art. 

To  winnins;  and  persuading  tongues:    All 
Only  to  bring  him  hither,  I  have  utter'd; 
Let  It  be  yours  to  arm  him.     And,  good  mj 

lord, 
Tho*  I  exceed  the  limit  you  allow'd  me, 
W^hich  was  the  happiness  to  bring  you  hither. 
And  not  to  urge  you  further;  yet,  see  your 

country. 
Out  of  your  own  sweet  spirit  now  behold  it: 
Turn  round,  and  look  upon  the  miseries 
On  every  side,  the  fears;  oh,  see  the  dangers ; 
We  fi^id  'em  soonest,  therefore  hear  me  first. 

Sir. 
Duke.  Next,  hear  your  prince:    Y'ij'vc 

said  you  lov'd  him,  Archas, 
And  thought  your  life  too  little  for  his  ser- 
vice. 
Think  not  your  vow  too  great  now,  now  the 

time  is. 
And  now  you're  brought  to  th*  test;  touch 

right  now,  soldier. 
Now  shew  the  manly  pureness  of  thy  mettle^ 


-**  Bears  Mther^  i,  e.  comes  this  way.     So  in  Othello,  *  bears  towards  Cyprus' 
■*  SparkledA  L  e.  Dispersed.    See  Humourous  Lieutenant,  note  6 
Yell.  .  3N 
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Now,  if  thou  be*st  that  valued  man,  that  vir- 
tuc.»'  •  [it. 

That  great  obedience,  teaching  all,  now  stand 
What  1  have  said  forgive,  my  youth  was  hasty ; 
And  what  you  said  yourself  forget,'*  you  were 

If  men  could  live  without  their  faults,  they 
were  gods,  Archas.  fBurris! 

He  weeps,  and  holds  his  hands  up:  To  him, 
Bums,  You*veshew'dthepriDce  his  faults; 

And,  like  a  good  chirurgeon,  you  have  laid 

That  to  'em  makes  *em  smart;  he  feels  it. 

Let  'em  not  fester  now.  Sir;  your  own  ho- 
nour. 

The  bounty  of  that  mind,  and  vour  alle^ance, 

CGainst  which,  I  take  it,  Heav*n  gives  no 
command.  Sir, 

Nor  seals  no  vow)  can  better  teach  you  now 

What  youVe  to  do,  than  I,  or  this  necessity; 

Only  this  little^s  left ;  would  you  do  nobly. 

And  in  the  ej-e  of  honour  truly  triumph? 

Conquer  that  mind  first,  and  then  men  are 

nothing.  ^  [sake,  general ; 

Alin,  Last,  a  poor  virein  kneels:  For  love's 

If  ever  you  have  lov'd,  tor  her  sake.  Sir; 

For  your  own  honesty,  which  is  a  virgin ; 

Look  up,  and  pity  us!  Be  bold  and  (lunate. 

You  are  a  knight,  a  good  and  noble  soldier. 


And  when  your  spurs  were  given  yvxi,  yoar 
sword  buckled,  [bcauity's 

ITien  were  you  sworn  for  virtue's  caose,  (of 
For  chastity,  to  strike :  Strike  now,  they  st^er; 
Now  draw  your  sword,  or  else  you're  recretfu. 
Only  a  knight  i*  th'  heels,  i'  tn*  heart  a  cow- 
ard :  r  Adsct. 
Your  first  vow  Honour  made,  your  last  but 
Archat,  How  like  my  virtuous  trife  this 
thins  looks,  speaks  too?          fthank  you. 
So  would  she  chioe  my  dullness,  ratr  one,  I 
My  gracious  Sir,  your  pardon,  next  your  hand; 
Macum,  your  favour,  and  your  prayers;  geo- 
tlemen,                                  [aweei  one. 
Your  wishes,  and  your  loves;  and,  ptcuy 
A  favour  for  your  soldier! 
Olvm.  Give  him  this,  wench. 
Ann,  Thus  do  I  tie  on  victory.  * 
Archas,  My  armour,                     ffortane! 
My  horse,  my  swoid,  my  toiu^  stafl^  and  my 
And,  Olin,  now  I  come  to  shake  thy  gloiy- 
Duke.  Go,  brave  and  prosperous ;  oar  kivcs 
go  with  thee !                       [attend  thecl 
Ol^m.  Full  of  thy  virtue,  and  oar  pr^'n 
Burris,  (^c.  Loadeu  with  victory,  and  w« 

to  honour  thee  1 
Alin.  Come  home  the  son  of  boooar,  and 
rU  serve  you.  [^Exeumi. 


ACT   IL 


SCENE  I. 

Enier  Duke,  Sun  is,  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Dtf/te.'^Onews  of  Archas  yet? 

-^^    Burris.  But  now,  an't  pldase  you, 
A  post  came  in ;  letters  he  brought  none  with 

him. 
But  this  delivered :  He  saw  the  armies  join. 
The  game  of  blood  begun ;  and  by  our  general. 
Who  never  was  acquainted  but  with  con- 
quest. 
So  bravely  fought,  he  saw  the  Tartars  shaken. 
And  there  he  said  he  left  'em. 
Duke.  Where's  Boroskie? 
1  Gent.  He's  up  again,  an't  please  you. 
Burris.  Sir,  methinks 
'lliis  news  should  make  you  lightsome,  brin^ 

joy  to  you ; 
It  Llrikes  our  hearts  with  general  comfort. 
Gone?  [Exit  Duke. 

What  should  this  mean?  so  suddenly?  He's 
well? 
8  Gent,  We  see  no  other. 


1  Gent.  'Would  the  rest  were  well  too. 
That  puts  these  starts  into  him ! 

Burris.  I'll  go  after  him.     [secret  in  him, 

2  Gent.  Twill  not  be  fit.  Sir;  h'  has  some 
He  would  not  be  disturb'd  in.     Know  you 

any  thin^ 
Has  cross'd  him  since  the  general  went? 

Bairru.  Not  any;  [(bund  it: 

If  there  had  been,  I  am  sure  I  should  ha\e 
Only  I  have  heard  him  oft  complain  for  mo- 
Money  he  says  he  wants.  C^^^i 

1  Gent  It  may  be  that  then. 

Burris.  To  him  that  has  so  many  ways  to 
raise  it. 
And  those  so  honest,  it  can't  be. 

Enter  Duke  and  Boroskie, 

1  Gent.  He  comes  back. 
And  lord  Boroskie  with  him. 

Burris.  There  the  game  goes. 
1  fear  some  new  thing  hatching. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Burris. 
Go,  see  my  sister,  and  commend  me  to  Iicr, 


-  that  virtue, 


Thai  great  obedience  teaching,  kc]  Mr.  Seward  reads,  ohedience^teaching,  but  the  old 
reading  is  certainly  the  most  elegant 

*♦  fFhat  J  have  «af<2  forget,  my  youth  was  hasty. 

And  what  you  said  yourself  forgive,  you  were  angry, "l  This  Tciy  proper  transporftioA 
"^1  by  Mr.  Seward. 
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A  od  to  my  little  mistress  give  thb  token ; 
Tell  her  1 11  see  her  short^. 
^urris.  Yes,  I  shall.  Sir. 

[^Exeunt  Burris  and  Gent^ 

jyuke.  Wait  you  without. — I  would  yet 

try  him  further.  [Grace  heard  yet 

Sor.  Twill  not  be  much  amiss.    Has  your 

Of  what  he  has  done  i*  th'  field? 

JOuke.  A  Post  but  now 
Oame  in,  who  saw  *em  join,  and  has  delivered. 
The  enemy  gave  ground  before  he  parted. 
Bor.  *Tlis  well.  [not  for  fighiins:, 

Zhike,  Come,  speak  thy  mind,  man.    Tis 
And  noise  of  war,  1  keep  thee  in  my  bosom ; 
Thy  ends  arc  nearer  to  ine ;  from  my  child- 
hood [nature, 
Thpu  broiight'st  me  up,   and,  like  another 
Af  adc  good  all  my  necessities.    Speak  boldly. 
J5or.  Sir,  what  I  utter  will  be  thought  but 
envy,                                           [honour) 
(The*  I  mtend,  high  Heav*n  knows,  out  your 
When  vain  and  empty  people  shall  proclaim 
Good  Sir,  excuse  me.                         [me— 

Duke.  Do  you  fear  me  for  your  enemy? 
Speak,  on  your  duty. 

JBor.  Then  I  must,  and  dare.  Sir. 
When  he  comes  home,  take  heed  the  court 
receive  him  not,  [praises ; 

Take  heed  he  meet  not  with  their  loves  and 
That  ^lass  will  shew  him  ten  times  greater. 
Sir,  [portion) 

(And  make  him  strive  to  make  good  tnat  pro- 
Than  e*er  his  fortune  bred  him ;  he  is  honour- 
At  least  I  strive  to  understand  him  so,  [able, 
And  of  a  nature,  if  not  this  way  poison  u, 
Perfect  enough,  easy,  and  sweet;  but  those 

are  soon  seduc*d.  Sir. 
He*s  a  great  man,  and  what  that  pill  may  work, 
Prepar'd  by  general  voices  of  the  people. 
Is  tn*  end  of  all  my  counsel.    Only  tnis,  Sir ; 
Let  him  retire  a  while,  there's  more  hangs 
by  it  [while  well. 

Than  you  know  yet:   There  if  he  stand  a 
Bat  till  the  soldier  cool  (whom,   for  their 
service,  [freely. 

You  must  pay  now  most   liberally,    most 
And  shower  yoursdf  into  'em ;  'tis  the  bounty 
They  follow  with  their  loves,  and  not  the 
bravery)— 

Enter  two  Gentlemen, 

Duke,    Bnt  where's  the  money? — How 
S  Gent.  Sir,  the  colonel,  [now ! 

Son  to  the  lord  Archas,  with  most  happy  news 
Of  the  Tartar's  overthrow,  without  here 
Attends  your  Grace's  pleasure. 

Bor.  Be  not  seen.  Sir.  [ders ; 

He's  a  bold  fellow ;  let  roe  stand  his  thun- 
To  th'  court  he  must  not  come.    No  blessing 

here.  Sir, 
No  face  of  favour,  if  you  love  your  honour ! 

Enter  Theodore. 
Duke.  Do  what  you  think  b  meetest;  I'll 
retire,  Sir.  \_Kvit. 


Bor.   Conduct  him  in.  Sir.— Welcome, 

noble  colonel. 
Theod.  That's  much  from  your  lordship: 

Pray  where  is  the  duke? 
Bor.  vVe  hear  you've  beat  the  Tartar. 
Theod.  Is  he  busy.  Sir? 
Bor.  Have  ye  ta'en  Olin  yet  ? 
Theod.  I  would  fain  speak  with  him. 
Bor.  How  many  men  nave  ye  lost? 
Theod.  Does  he  lie  this  way? 
Bor.  Vm  sure  you  fought  it  bravely. 
Theod.  I  must  see  him. 
Bor.  You  cannot  yet,  you  must  not;  what's 

your  commission  ?  * 
Theod.  No  gentleman  o'  th'  chamber  here? 
Bor.  Why,  pray  you,  Sir, 
Am  not  I  fit  to  entertain  your  business? 
Theod.  I  think  you  are  not.  Sir;  I'm  sure 
you  shall  not  [Sir, 

I  bring  no  tales  nor  flatteries :  In  my  tongue, 
1  carry  no  fork'd  stings. 

Bor.  You  keep  your  bluntness. 
Theod.  You  are  deceived ;  it  keeps  me :  I 
had  felt  else  [trifle  not ; 

Some  of  your  plagues  ere  this.   But,  good  Sir, 
I've  business  to  the  duke. 

Bor.  He's  not  well.  Sir, 
And  cannot  now  be  spoke  withal. 

Theod.  Not  well.  Sir?  [well.  Sir? 

How  would  he  ha'  been,  if  we  had  lost?  Not 
I  bring  him  news  to  make  him  well:  His 
enemy,  [house  too. 

That  would  have  burnt  his  city  here,  and  your 
Your  brave  gilt  house,  my  lord,  your  honour's 

hangings. 
Where  all  your  ancestors,  and  all  their  battles. 
Their  silk  and  golden  battles,  are  deciphered; 
That  would  not  only  have  abus'd  your  build- 
ings, [dry  your  butteries^ 
Your  goodly  buildings.  Sir,  and  have  drunk 
Purlotn'd  your  lordship's  plate,  the  duke  be- 

stow'u  on  you. 
For  turning  handsomely  o'  th'  toe,  and  trimm'd 
your  virgin^,  [lordship, 

Trimm'd  'em  of  a  new  cut,  an't  like  your 
'Tis  ten  to  one,  your  wife  too,  and  the  curse  is 
You'd  had  no  remedy  against  these  rascals. 
No  law,  an't  like  your  honour;  would  have 

kill'd  you  too. 
And  roasted  you,  and  eaten  yon,  ere  this  time : ' 
Notable  knaves,  my  lord,  unruly  rascals; 
These  youths' have  we  tied  up,  put  muzzles 
on  *em,  ftlemcn. 

And  par'd  their  nails,  that  honest  civil  ^n- 
And  such  most  noble  persons  as  yourself  is. 
May  live  in  peace,  and  rule  the  land  with  a 
These  news  I  bring.  [twine  thread. 

Bor.  And  were  they  thus  denver'd  you? 
Theod  My  lord,  I  am  no  pen-man,  nor  no 
orator;  [like  ye. 

My  tongue  was  never  oil'd,  with  *  Here,  an't 
*  'There,  I  beseech  you :'   Weigh,  I  am  a 

soldier. 
And  truth  I  covet  only,  no  fine  terms,  Sir; 
I  come  not  to  stand  treating  here;  my  business 
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Is  with  the  duke,  and  of  such  general  bless- 
ing   [know  it, 

Bor.  You  hnve  overthrown  the  enemy ;  we 
And  we  Tcjoice  in*t;  ye*ve  done  like  honest 

subj«*cts. 
You  have  done  handsomely  and  well. 

Thcod   But  well.  Sir?  .    [glers? 

But  handsomely  and  well?  What,  are  we  jug- 
1*11  do  all  that  in  cutting  up  a  capon. 
But  handsomely  and  well?  Does  your  lord- 
ship take  us  [bravely.  Sir, 
For  the  duke's  tumblers?  We  have  done 
VenturM  our  lives  like  men. 

Bor.  Then  bravely  be  it.  [and  graces ; 

.Theod.  And  for  as  brave  rewards  we  look, 
WeVe  sweat  and  bled  for't,  Sir. 

Bor.  And  you  may  have  it. 
If  you  will  stay  the  giving.     Men  that  thank 

themselves  first 
For  any  good  they  do,  take  oflF  the  lustre. 
And  blot  the  benefit. 

Theod.  Are  these  the  welcomes, 
The  bells  that  ring  out  our  rewards?   Pray 

heartily, 
Ejirly  and  late,  there  may  be  no  more  ene- 
mies ;  [too ; 
Do,  my  good  lord,  pray  seriously,  and  sigh 
For,  \{  there  be— - 

Bor,  They  must  be  met,  and  fowght  with. 
Theod.  By  whom !  by  you  ?  they  must  be 
met  and  flattejLd.  , 

Why,  what  a  devil  aih  you  to  do  these  things? 
With  what  assurance  dare  you  mock  men  thus? 
You  have  but  sinsle  live^,  and  those  I  take  it 
A  sword  may  find  loo?  Why  do  you  dam  the 

duke  up  ? 
And  choke  that  course  of  love,  that  like  a 
river  '  [forts  ? 

Should  fill  our  empty  veins  again  with  corn- 
But  if  you  use  these  knick-knacks,  [honest. 
This  fast  and  loose,  with  faithful  men  and 
You'll  be  the  first  will  find  it. 

Enier  Archas,  Soldiers,  Putskie,  Ancient  and 
others. 

Bor.  You* re  too  untemperate. 

Theod.  Better  be  so,  and  thief  too,  than 

unthankful :  [all. 

Pray  use  this  old  man  so,  and  then  we're  paid 
The  duke  thanks  vpu  for  your  service,  and 

the  court  thanks  you, 
And  wonderful  desirous  they're  to  see  you. 
Pray  Heav'n  we've  room  enough  to  march  for 

may- games,  [home.  Sir. 

Pageants,  and  bonfires,  for  your  welcome 
Here  your  most  noble  friend  the  lord  Horoskie, 
A  gentleman  too  tender  of  your  credit,  [Sir, 
And  ever  in  the  duke's  ear,  for  your  good, 
*  Crazy  and  sickly,  yet,  to  be  your  servant. 
Has  leap'd  into  the  open  air  to  meet  you. 


Bor.  The  best  is,  ydur  words  woond  boL 
You  are  welcome  home,  Sir, 
Heartily  welcome  home;  and  for  yoor  service. 
The  no'ble  overthrow  you  gave  the  cociny. 
The  duke  salutes  you  too  with  all  his  thanki, 
Sir. 
Anc.  Sure  they  will  now  regard  us. 
Puts.  There's  a  reason :  [tcnance. 

But,  by  the  changing  of  the  colonel's  coon- 
The  rolling  of  his  eyes  like  angry  billows, 
I  fear  the  wind's  not  down  yet.  Ancient. 
Archas.  Is  the  duke  well.  Sir? 
Bor.  Not  much  unhealthy. 
Only  a  little  grudging  of  an  ague. 
Which  cannot  last.     H*  has  heard,  wliidi 
makes  him  fearful,  [come. 

And  loth  as  yet  to  give  your  worth  doc  wrf- 
The  sickness  hath  been  somewhat  hot  T  di' 
army,  [danecr, 

WHiich  happily  may  prove  more  doubt  than 
And  more  his  fear  tnan  faith;**  yet,  bow- 

An  honest  care [soever, 

Archas.  You  say  right,  and  it  shall  be; 
For  tho',  upon  my  life,  'tis  but  a  rumoor, 
A  mere  opir>ion,  without  faith  or  fear  in't; 
(For,  Sir,  1  thank  Heav'n,  we  never  stood 

more  heallhy. 
Never  more  high  and  lusty)  yet  to  satis^, 
Wc  cannot  be  too  curious,  or  too  carefot 
Of  what  concerns  his  state,  we'll  draw  away. 

Sir, 
And  lodge  at  further  distance,  and  le»  danger. 
Bor.  It  will  be  well. 
./4nc.  It  will  be  very  scurvy : 
.  I  smell  it  out,  it  stinks  abominably  ; 
Stir  it  no  more. 

'     Bor.  The  duke.  Sir,  would  have  you  too. 
For  a  short  day  or  two,  retire  to  yoor  own 

house. 
Whither  himself  will  come. to  visit  yoo. 
And  give  you  thanks. 
Archas.  I  shall  attend  his  pleasure. 
Anc.  A  trick,  a  lousy  trick  I  Sobo,  a  trick, 

boys! 
Archas.  How  now?  what's  that? 
Anc.  I  thought  I  had  foand  a  hare.  Sir, 
But  'tis  a  fox,  an  old  fox ;  shall  we  hunt  him? 
Archas.  No  more  such  words! 
Bor.  The  soldier's  ^rown  too  saucy; 
You  must  tic  him  straiter  up. 
Archas.  I  do  my  best.  Sir ; 
But  men  of  free-born  minds  sometimes  wiU 
fly  out. 
Anc.  May  not  wc  sec  the  duke? 
Bor.  Not  at  this  time,  gentlemen; 
Your  general  knows  the  cause. 

Anc.  We  have  no  plague.  Sir, 
Unless  it  be  in  our  pay,  nor  no  pox  neither; 
Or,  if  we  had,  I  hope  that  good  old  courtier 
Will  not  deny  us  place  there. 


"5  And  more  his  f far  than  fate.]  Mr.  Sympson  calls  this  absolute  nonsense,  and  rtads/aiiM, 
which  is  proved  by  Archas's  answer,  who  says  it  is, 

A  mcer  opinion,  without  faith  or  fear  in  it. 

I  admit  the  conjecture,  but  cannot  think  the  old  reading  absolute  nonsense.  Settord, 
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Puis.  Certain,  my  lord,  [done. 

Considering  what  we  are,  and  what  we  have 
(If  not,  what  need 'you  may  have)  twould  he 

better, 
A  great  deal  nohler,  and  taste  honester. 
To  use  us  with  more  sweetness.  Men  that  dig. 
And  lash  aws^  their  lives  at  the  cartas  tail, 
I>>uble  our  com  forts  j  meat,  and  their  mas- 
ters* thanks  too,  [quality. 
When  they  work  well,  they  have  j  men  of  our 
When  they  do  well,  and  venture  for't  with 

valour. 
Fight  hard,  lie  hard,  feed  hard,  when  they 
come  home,  Sii;,  [worthy. 

And  know  these  are  deserving  things,  things 
Can  you  then  blame  *em  if  their  minds  a  little 
Bcjitirr'd  with  glory?  'Tis  a  pride  becomes 
A  little  seasoned  witn  ambition,  [*em, 

To  be  respected,  reckouM  well,  and  honoured, 
For  what  they  have  done:  When  to  come 
home  thus  poorly,  [on 

And  met  with  such  unjointed  joy,  so  look*d 
As  if  we  had  done  no  more  but  dress'd  a 

horse  well. 
So  entertain*d  as  if '  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen, 
*  Take  that  to  drink,*  had  pow*r  to  please  a 
soldier  I  [jjeople? 

Where  be  the  shouts,  the  bells  rung  out,  the 
The  prince  himself? 

Archas,  Peace! — I  perceive  your  eve.  Sir, 
Is  h\d  upon  this  captain  for  his  freedom ; 
And  happily  you  find  his  tongue  too  forward: 
As  I  am  master  of  the  place  I  carry, 
Tis  fit  I  think  so  too;  but  were  1  this  man. 
No  stronger  tie  npon  me,  than  the  truth 
And  tongue  to  tell  it,  I  should  speak  as  he  does. 
And  think,  with  modesty  enough,  such  saints 
That  daily  thrust  their  loves  and  lives  thro' 
hazards,  [houily, 

And  ^earless,  for  their  country's  peace,  march 
Thro'  all  the  doors  of  death,  and  know  the 

darkest. 
Should  better  be  canonized  for  their  service : 
What  labour  would  these  men  neglect,  what 

danger. 
Where  honour  is?  tho'  seated  in  a  billow 
Rbing  a5  high  as  Heav*n,  would  not  these 

soldiers. 
Like  to  so  many.sea-^s,  charge  up  to  it? 
D'you  see  these  swords?  Time's  scythe  was 

ne'er  so  sharp.  Sir, 
Nor  ever  at  one  harvest  mow'd  such  handfuls ; 
Thoughts  ne'er  so  sudden,  nor  belief  so  sure. 
When  they  are  drawn  5  and  were  it  not  some- 
times 
I  swim  upon  their  angers  to  allay  'em. 
And,  like  a  calm,  depress  their  fell  intentions, 
Thc^  are  so  deadly  sure,  Nature  would  suffer. 
And  whose  are  alt  these  glories?  why,  their 

prince's. 
Their  country's,  and  their  friends' !  Alas,  of 
all  these,  [ings> 

And  all  the  happy  ends  they  bring,  the  bless- 
They  only^  share  the  labours :  A  liule  joy  then. 
And  outside  of  a  welcome,  at  an  upshot. 


Would  not  have  done  amiss.  Sir;  bat,  how- 
soever. 
Between  me  and  qiy  duty  no  crack.  Sir, 
Shall  dare  appear :  I  hope,  by  my  example. 
No  discontent  in  them.-— Without  doubt,  geiH 

tlemen. 
The  duke  will  both  look  suddenly  and  truly 
On  your  deserts. — Methinks,  'twere  good  they 
were  paid.  Sir.  [money; 

Bor.  They  shall  be  immediately;  I  stay  tor 
And  any  favour  else 

Archas,  We  are  all  bound  to  you ; 
And  so  I  take  my  leave.  Sir.    When  the 

duke  pleases 
To  make  me  worthy  of  his  eyes— 

Bor.  Which  will  be  suddenly  5 
I  know  his  good  thoughts  to  you. 

Archas.  With  all  duly. 
And  all  humility,  1  shall  attend.  Sir. 

Bor,  Once  more,  you're  welcome  home. 
These  shall  be  satisfied. 

Tlieod,  Be  sure  we  be ;  and  handsomely— 

Archas,  Wait  you  on  me.  Sir. 

Theod,  And  honestly:  No  juggling! 

Archas.  Will  you  come.  Sir?  [Exit. 

Bor,  Pray  do  not  doubt. 

Theod.  We  are  no  boys!  [JSxtV. 

Enter  a  Getitleman,  and  two  or  three  with 
money. 

^or.  Well,  Sir?  \ 

Gent.  Here's  money  from  the  duke,  an't 
please  your  lordship. 

Bor.  'Tis  well. 

Gent.  How  sour  the  soldiers  look! 

Bor.  Is'ttold?  [par, 

Gent.  Yes ;  and  for  ev'nr  company  a  doublt 
And  the  duke's  love  to  all. 

Anc.  That's  worth  a  ducat.  [then. 

Bor.  You  that  be  officers,  see  it  discharg'd 
Why  don't  you  take  it  up? 

Anc.  'Tis  too  heavy : 
'Body  o'me,  I  have  strain'd  mine  arm. 

Bor.  Do  you  scorn  it? 

Anc.  Has  your  lordship  any  dice  about  you  ? 
Sit  round,  gentlemen. 
And  come  on  seven  for  m^  share. 

Puts.  Do  you  think,  Sir,  [draw  us 

This  is  the  end  we  fight  for?  can  this  dirt 

To  such  a  stupid  lameness,  that  our  service, 

Nqglected  and  look'd  lamely  on,  and  skew'd  at, 

W^ith  a  few  honourable  words,  and  this,  is 

righted?  [Sir, 

Have  not  we  eyes  and  ears,  to  hear  and  see. 

And  minds  to  understand,  the  slight**  we  carry? 

I  come  home  old,  and  full  of  hurts;  men  look 

on  me  [me; 

As  if  I  had  got  *em  from  a  whore,  and  shun 

I  tell  my  griefs,  and  fear  my  wants;  I  am  an<« 

swer'd,  ^  [^*T»* 

'  Alas,  'tis  pity!  pray  dine  with  me  on  Sun- 

These  are  tne  sores  we're  sick  of,  the  mind's 

maladies,  [us  nobly. 

And  can  this  cure  'em?  You  should  have  us  d 

And  for  our  doing  well,  as  well  proclaim'd  ut 
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To  the  world's  eye,  hare  shewM  and  sainted  us. 
Then  you  had  paid  us  bravely;  then  we  had 

8hin*dy  Sir, 
Not  in  this  gilded  stuff,  but  in  oar  glory  I 
You  may  uke  back  your  money. 
Gent.  This  I  fearM  still. . 
Bor.  Consider  better,  gentlemen. 
Anc,  Thank  your  lordship; 
And  now  I'll  put  on  my  considering  cap. 
My  lord,   that  I'm  no  courtier,  you  may 

guess  it 
By  having  no  suit  to  you  for  this  money; 
For  tho'  1  want,  I  want  not  this,  nor  shall  not. 
While  you  want  that  civility  to  rank  it 
With  those  rights  we  expected ;  money  grows. 

Sir,  [one  purse: 

And  men  must  gather  it;  all  is  not  put  in 
And  that  I'm  no  carter,'*  I  could    ne'er 

whistle  yet : 
But  that  I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  gentleman. 
And  a  fine  gentleman,  an't  like  your  honour. 
And  a  most  pleasant  companion,  •  All  you 

that  are  witty, 
«  Come,  list  to  my  ditty !'  Come,  set  in,  bars! 
With  your  lordship's  patience. — \Song,\ — 

How  d'ye  like  my  song,  my  lord? 
Bor,  Ev'n  as  I  like  yourself;  *  But  'twould 

be  a  great  deal  better, 
*You  would  prove  a  ereat  deal  wiser,' — 

[Song^ — and  take  this  money ; 
In  your  own  phrase  1  speak  now.  Sir :  And 

'tis  very  well 
You've  learn'd  to  sing;  for  since  you  prove  so 

liberal,  [voice  still ; 

To  refuse  such  means  as  this,  mamtain  your 
Twill  prove  your  best  friend, 

Anc.  Tis  a  singing  age.  Sir, 
A  merry  moon  here  now ;  I'll  follow  it : 
Fidling,  and  fooling,  now  gain  more  tham 

fighting. 
Bor.  What  is't  vou  blench  at?*'   What 

would  you  ask?  Speak  freely. 
Sold,  And  so  we  dare.    A  tri^umph  for  the 

general !  [virtue ! 

Putt.  And  then  an  honour  special  to  his 
Arte.  That  we  may  be  preferr  d  that  have 

serv'd  for  it. 


And  cram*d  up  into  (avoor  like  (he  woidiip- 

ful; 
At  least  upon  the  city's  charge  made  drunk 
For  one  whoU  year;   we've  done  *cm  ten 
years' service;  [gnidsn^ 

That  we  may  enjoy  our  fechery  wiuout 
And  mine  or  thine  be  nothing,  all  things  equal. 
And  catch  as  catch  may  be  proclaim'd ;  that 

when  we  borrow. 
And  have  no  will  to  pay  again,  no  law 
Lay  hold  upon  us,  nor  no  court  controol  us! 
jBor.  Some  of  these  may  come  to  pass;  the 
duke  may  do  *ero. 
And  no  doubt  will :  The  general  will  find  too, 
And  so  will  you,  if  you  but  stay  with  pa- 
tience—1  have  no  pow'r. 
Puts.  Nor  will.    Come,  fellow-soldiets! 
Bor.  Pray  be  not  so  distrustful. 
Putt,  There  are  ways  yet,  [statues. 

And  honest  ways;  we  are  not  broc^t  op 

Anc.  If  ;|four  lordship 
Have  any  silk  stoddngs  that  have  holes  i*  ih' 
heels,  [buttons. 

Or  ever  an  honourable  cassock  that  wanu 
1  could  have  cur'd  such  maladies :  Your  lord- 
ship's custom. 
And  my  good  lady's,  if  the  bones  warn  setting 
In  her  old  bodice 
Bor.  This  is  disobedience. 
Anc,  Eidit-pence  a-day,  and  hard  ^gs! 
Puts.  Troop  off,  gentlemen ! 
Some  coin  we  have;  while  this  lasts,  or  our 
credits,  [P^'^ 

We'll  never  sell  our  general's  worth  for  six- 
You  are  beholden  to  us. 

Anc,  Fare  you  well.  Sir, 
And  buy  a  pipe  with  that.    Do  yoa  see  this 


scarf, 


a  pip 
;  Sir? 


to  yoa 
Qoroc 


'rooms.  Sir, 


By  this  hand  I'll  cry  brooms  in*t,  birchen 

Before  I  eat  one  bit  from  your  benevolence. 

Now  to  our  old  occupations  again.     By  your 

leave,  lord!  [ExeumL 

Bor,  You  will  bite  when  ye  are  sharper; 

take  up  the  money. 
This  love  I  must  remove,  this  fondness  to  him. 
This  tenderness  of  heart;  I  hanre  lost  oiy  way 

else. 


■*  And  that  I  am  no  carter,  /  could  never  whistle  yf /.]  I  take  the  word  tkcU  to  have  crept 
in  from  the  line  beneath,  for  it  seems  to  hurt  both  sense  and  measure.  His  saying,  he  was  no 
carter,  seems  to  relate  to  the  weight  of  the  monev,  which  required  a  cart  to  cany  it.    Seward, 

His  saying,  that  Vm  no  carter,  b  explained  by  his  adding,  /  could  ne^er  wmttU  yet ;  but 
he  soon  alter  singt. 

The  context  proves  the  necessity  of  the  word  that  being  retained.  The  sense  of  the  whole 
speech  is,  '  That  I'm  no  courtier,  you  may  guess  by  not  asking  for  money ;  that  I'm  no  carter, 
*  by  not  being  able  to  whistle;  but  that  I'm  a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  a^ti^  gentleman,  and  a 
«  pleasant  companion.  Til  shew  you  immediately:  **  All  you  that  are  witty,"  &c  s 

37  Blench.]  i.  e.  Shrink,  start, 

' if  he  but  blench, 

*  1  know  my  course.  Hamlet. 

Again  in  Chaucer's  Knyghte's  Tale;  ^ 


singing. 


*  He  cost  his  eve  upon  Emilia, 

*  And  therewithal  ne  hleynt,  and  criede,  A ! 
'  As  thow  he  stongcn  were  unto  the  herte.* 


Morell's  Chaucer,  p.  86. 
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There  is  no  sending,  man ;  they  will  not  take 
it,  [forU  ere*t  be  long. 

They* re  yet  too  full  of  pillage;  thcy*ll  dance 
C-ome,  bring  it  after. 

Enter  Duke, 

I>uke.  How  now?  refus'd  their  money? 

Bor,  Very  bravely  j 
And  stand  upon  such  terms,  'tb  tenible. 

Duke.  W  here's  Archas? 

Bor.  He*s  retired.  Sir,  to  his  house. 
According  to  your  pleasure,  full  of  duty 
To  outward  show ;  but  what  witbin— 

Duke.  Refuse  it?  [venues 

Bor.  Most  confidently:  'Tis  not  your  re- 
Can  feed  them,  Sir,  and  yet  they  have  found 
a  general  [ett.  Sir, 

That  knows  no  ebb  of  bounty;  there  they 
And  loath  your  invitations. 

Duke.  *Tis  not  possible; 
He's  poor  as  they. 

Bor.  You'll  nnd  it  otherwise. 
Pray  make  your  journey  thither  presently. 
And,  as  you  go,  I'll  open  you  a  wonder. 
Good  Sir,  this  morning. 

Duke.  Follow  me;  I'll  do  it.       lEseurU. 

SCENE  IL 

Enter  Olympta,  Alinda,  Burri$,  Petesca, 
and  Gentlewoman. 

Olympia.  But  do  you  think  my  brother 
loves  her? 

Barn*.  Certmn,  madam ;  [wonder; 

He  sjieaks  much  of  her,  and  sometimes  with 
Oft  wishes  she  were  nobler  born. 

Olym.  Do  you  think  him  honest? 

Burris.  Your  Grace  b  nearer  to  hb  heart 
than  1  am ; 
Upon  my  life,  I  hold  him  so. 

Oiym.  'Tb  a  poor  wench, 
I  would  not  have  her  wrong'd:    Methinks 

my  brother 

But  1  must  not  give  rules  to  his  affections; 
Yet,  if  he  weigh  her  worth 

Burris.  You  need  not  fear. 
Madam. 

Olym.  I  hope  I  shall  not.    Lord  Bums, 
1  \f3ve  her  well;  I  know  not,  there  b  some- 
thing 
Makes  me  bestow  more  than  a  care  upon  her. 
T  do  not  like  that  ring  from  him  to  her, 
I  mean  to  women  of  her  way ;  such  tokens 
Rather  appear  as  baits,  than  royal  bounties : 
•I  would  not  have  it  so. 

Burris.  You  will  not  find  it; 
Upon  mv  troth,  I  think  hb  most  ambition 
Is  but  to' let  the  world  know,  h*  has  a  hand- 
some mistress,  [him? 
Will  your  Grace  command  me  any  service  to 
Olym.  Remember  all  my  duty. 


Burris.  Blessinescrownyoul 
What's  your  will,  lady? 

Alin.  Any  thing  that's  honest ; 
And,  if  you  think  it  fit,  so  poor  a  service. 
Clad  in  a  ragged  virtue,  may  reach  him, 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship  speak  it  humbly. 

Burris.  Fair  one,  I  will ;  m  the  best  phrase 
I  have  too : 
And  so  I  kiss  your  hand.  [Exit. 

Alin.  Your  lordship's  servant. 

Olym.  Come  hither,  wench.     What  art 
thou  doing  with  that  ring? 

Alin.  I'm  looking  on  the  posy,  madam. 

Oiym.  Whatis't? 

Attn.  *  The  jewel's  set  within.'  ■■ 

Olym.  But  where  the  joy,  wench. 
When  that  invbible  jewel  s  lost?  Why  dott 

thou  smile  so? 
What  unhappy  meaning  hast  thou? 

i^/s/i.  Notmng,  madam;  [rings  have. 

But  only  thinking  what  strange  spells  these 
And  how  they  work  with  some. 

Pet.  I  fear  with  you  too. 

Alin.  This  could  not  cost  above  a  crown. 

Pet.  'Twill  cost  you  [ing. 

The  shaving  of  your  crown,  if  not  the  wasE- 

Olym.  But  he  that  sent  i^  makes  the  virtue 

rter. 
Ay,  and  the  vice  toe,  madam.   Good- 
ness bless  me. 
How  fit  'tis  for  my  finger! 

Gent.  No  doubt  you  11  find  too, 
A  fiuj^er  fit  for  you. 

Attn.  Sirrah,  Petesca, 
What  wilt  thou  give  me  for  the  good  that 
follows  this?  [vided. 

But  thou  hast  rings  enough;  thou  art  pro- 
Heigh  ho !  what  must  I  do  now  ? 

Pet.  You'll  be  taught  that. 
The  easiest  part  that  e'er  you  learnt,  I  war- 
rant you. 
Alin.  Ah  roe,  ah  me! 
Pet.  You  will  divide  too,  shortly; 
Your  voice  comes  finely  forward. 
Olym.  Come  hither,  wanton ; 
Thou  art  not  surely  as  thou  say'st. 

Alin.  I  would  not:  \^Jf 

But  sure  there  is  a  witchcraft  in  thb  ring. 
Lord,  how  my  heart  leaps  1 
Pet.  'Twill  go  pit^a-pat  shortly. 
Alin.  And  now  methinks  a  thousand  of 

the  duke's  shapes— 
Gent.  Will  no  less  serve  you? 
Alin.  In  ten  thousand  smiles 
Olym.  Heav'n  bless  the  wench ! 
Attn.  With  eyes  that  will  not  be  denied  to 
enter ;  [me : 

And  such  soft  sweet  embraces — Take  iiTrom 
I  am  undone  else,  madam,  I  am  lost  else. 
Olym.  What  aib  the ^ri? 
Attn.  How  suddenly  Fm  alter'd, 
,  And  grown  myself  again  I  Donotyoufeelit? 


»*  The  jewel* s  set  within.']  Thb  b  ihe  posy  of  the  riDg,  being  a  compliment  to  th^  wearer. 

ScwartL 
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Olym,  Wear  that,  and  I'll  wear  this.  1*11 
try  the  strength  on*t. 
^Alin,  How  cold  my  blood  grows  now! 
Here's  sacred  virtue  1 
When  I  leave  to  honour  this, 
Ev*ry  hour  to  pay  a  kiss; 
When  each  morning  I  arise, 
I  forget  a  sacrifice ;  '* 
When  this  figure  in  my  faith. 
And  the  pureness  that  it  hath, 
I  pursue  not  with  my  will. 
Nearer  to  arrive  at  still; 
'  When  I  lose,  or  change  this  jewel; 
Fly  me,  faith,  and  Heav*n  be  cruel ! 
Olym.  You've  half  confirmed  me;  keep  but 
that  way  sure. 
And  what  this  charm  can  do,  let  me  endure. 

{^ExeunL 

SCENE  HI. 

Enter  Archas,  Theodore,  Honora^ 
and  Fiola. 

•  Archas.  Cariy  yourself  discreetly,  it  con- 
cerns me; 
The  duke's  come  in;  none  of  your  froward 

passions. 
Nor  no  distastes  to  any.    Prithee;  Theodore ! 
By  my  life,  b<^,  't^vill  ruin  me. 

Theod,  1  have  done.  Sir, 
So  there  be  no  foul  play.^    He  brings  along 
with  him 
Archas.  What's  that  to  you?  Let  him  bring 
what  please  him. 
And  whom,  and  how. 

Theod.  So  they  mean  well. 
Archas.  Is't  fit  you  be  a  judge,  sirrah? 
Theod.  'Tis  fit  I  feel.  Sir. 
Archas.  Get  a  banquet  ready. 
And  trim  yourselves  up  handsomely. 

Theod.  To  what  end? 
Do  you  mean  to  make  'em  whores?  Hang  up 

a  sign  then. 
And  set  'em  out  to  livery. 
Archas.  Whose  son  art  thou? 
Theod.  Yours,  Sir,    1   hope;   but  not  of 

your  disgraces. 

Archas.  Full  twenty  thousand  men  I  have 

commanded,  [angers; 

And  all  their  minds,  with  this  calm'd  all  iheir 

And  shall  a  boy,  of  mine  own  breed  too,  of 

mine  own  blood. 

One  crooked  stick 

Theod.  Pray  take  your  way,  and  thrive  in't; 
1*11  quit  your  house.  If  taint  or  black  dis- 
honour [in't : 
Light  on  you,  'tis  your  own,  I've  no  share 
Yet  if  it  do  fall  out  so,  as  I  fear  it. 
And  partly  find  it 


Archas,  Hast  thou  no  reverenced 
No  duty  in  thee? 

Theod.  This  shall  shew  I  obey  yoo ;  I 

I  dare  not  stay.    I  would  have  shewed  i^  , 

love  too,  J 

And  that  you  ask  as  duty,  with  my  life.  Sir,    \ 

Had  you  but  thought  me  worthy  of  yoor  ^^ 

hazards, 
Which  Hcav'n  preserve  you  from,  aad  k«ef  1 

the  duke  too: 
And  there's  an  end  of  my  wishes ;  God  be 
with  you !  [Exk. 

Archas.  Stubborn,  yet  full  of  that  we  ai 
love,  honesty. 

(Enter  Burrts.) 
Lord  Burris,  where's  the  duke? 

Burrts.  In  the  ereat  chamber.  Sir, 
And  there  stays   till  he  sees  you.     You've  a 
fine  house  here.  [his  presence; 

Archas.  A  ]x>or  contented  lodge,  unfit  £or 
Yet  all  the  ioy  it  hath 

Burris.  I  nope  a  ereat  one. 
And  for  your  good,  brave  Sir. 

Archas.  I  thank  you,  lord : 
And  now  my  service  to  the  duke. 

Burris.  1*11  wait  on  you.  [^Exnod. 

Enter  Duke,  Boroskie,  Gentlemen, 
and  Attendants. 

Duke.  May  this  be  credited? 

Bor.  Disgrace  me  else. 
And  never  more  with  favour  look  upon  me. 

Duke.  It  seems  impossible. 

Bor.  It  cannot  chuse,  Sir,  [so, 

*Till  your  own  eyes  behold  it;  but  that  it  is 
And  that  by  this*  means  the  too-haughty  sol- 
dier (von. 
Has  been  so  cramm'd  and  fed  he  cares  not  for 
Believe,  or  let  nte  perish :  Let  your  eye,  pi 
As  you  observe  the  house,  bat  where  I  point 
Make  stay,  and  take  a  view,  and  then  you're 
found  it 

Enter  Archas,  Burris,  Honora,  Fiola, 
and  Servant. 

Duke.  I'll  follow  your  direction.     Wel- 
come, Archas, 
You're  welcome  home,  brave  lord!    We're 

come  to  visit  you. 
And  thank  you  for  your  service. 

Archas.  'Twas  so  poor.  Sir, 
In  true  respect  of  what  I  owe  your  highness. 
It  merits  nothing. 
Duke.  Are  these  fair  ones  yours,  lord? 
Archas.  Their  mother  made  me  think  so. 

Sir. 
Duke.  Stand  up,  ladies.  [thinks  fitter 

Beshrew  my  heart,  they're  fitir  ones;  nnr« 

'^  Or  I  forget  a  saaifice.']  Mr.Sympson  and  I  both  struck  out  the  or,  as  injuring  the  mea* 
tore,  and  utterly  spoiling  the  sense.  Seward. 

*®  So  there  he  no  foul  play  he  brings  along  with  him."]  Mr.  Sympson  has  corrected  ih« 
pointing  here,  and  seems  much  to  have  improvt:d  the  sense.  Theodore  would  say,  that  the 
duke  brings  Boroskie  alon^  with  him^  but  is  intt^nupied  by  hi;  father,        Seward. 
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Thi:  lustre  of  the  eourt»  than  thus  live  dark- 
ened, [to  me 
I*k1  see  your  house,  lord  Archas;  it  appears 
A  haiMbome  pile. 

Archas.  Tw  neat,  but  no  great  structure; 
1^11  be  your  grace's  guide.     Give  me  tlie  ke\'S 
there.  fwitli  the  galler^, 

Duke,  Lead  on,  we'll  follow  you :  Begin 
X  think  that's  one. 

Arckas,  *Tit  so,  an*t  please  yon.  Sir; 
The  rest  alxne  are  lodgings  all. 

I^uke,  Go  on.  Sir.  {^Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Theodore,  Puttkie,  and  Ancient, 

Puts.  The  duke  gone  thither,  do  you  say? 

Theod.  Yes,  marry  do  I ; 
And  all  the  ducklings  too :  But  what  they'll 
do  there 

Puts.  I  hope  they'll  crown  his  service. 

Theod.  With  a  custard  1  *'  [his  service  ? 
This  is  no  weather  for  rewards.  I'hey  crown 
Rather  they  go  to  shave  his  crown.     I  was 

rated  out  of  doors. 
At  if  I'd  been  a  dog  had  worried  sheep. 
For  making  bat  a  doubt. 

Puts.  They  must  now  grace  him. 

Theod.  Mark  but  the  end. 

Anc.  I'm  sure  they  should  re^'ard  him ; 
They  can' t  want  hi m .  f^ing . 

Theod,  They  that  want  honesty,  want  any 

Puis.  The  duke's  so  noble  in  his  own 
thoughts  ^ 

Theod.  ih^t  I  grant  you,  [certain. 

If  those  might  only  sway  him :  But  tis  most 
So  many  new-bom  flies,  his  lightwave  life  to. 
Buz  in  nb  beams,  flesh-flies,  and  outterflies. 
Hornets,  and  humming  scarabs,  that  not  one 
honey-bee,  *  [home 

That's  loaden  with  true  labour,  and  brings 
Encrease  and  credit,  can  'scape  rifling; 
And  what  she  sucks  for  sweet,  they  turn  to 
bitterness.  [talk 

Anc.  Shall  we  go  see  what  they  do,  and 
Our  mind  to 'em? 

Puis.  That  we  ha\'e  done  too  much. 
And  to  no  purpose. 

Anc.  Shall  we  be  hang'd  for  him? 
1  have  a  great  min(i  to  be  liang'd  now  for  doing 
Some  brave  thing  for  him ;  a  worse  end  will 
take  nie,  Qiim  ? 

And  for  an  action  of  no  worth.    Not  honcur 
Upon  luy  conscience,  ev'n  the  devil,  the  very 

devil, 
(Not  to  belie  him)  thinks  him  an  honest  man; 
I  am  sure  h*  has  sent  him  souls  ^^  any  time 

these  twenty  yearSf 
Able  to  furnish  all  his  fish-markets. 


Theod.  Leave  thy  talking ;  J[hf  m : 

And  come,  let's  go  to  dinner,  and  drink  to 
We  shall  hear  more  ere  supper  time.  If  he 
be  honpur'd,  [fi^r*t; 

He  has  deserv'd  it  well,  and  we  shall  6^ht 
If  he  be  ruin'd.  so;  we  know  the  worst  then. 
And /for  myself,  I'll  meet  it. 

Puts.  I  ne'er  fear  it.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Duke,  Archas,  Boroskie,  Bwrris, 
Gentlemen  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  They're  handsome  rooms  all,  well 
contriv'd  and  fitted. 
Full  of  convenience ;  the  prospect's  excellent. 

Archas.  Now  will  your  Grace  past  down, 
and  do  me  but  the  honour 
To  taste  a  country  banquet? 

Duke.  What  room's  that? 
I  would  see  all  now ;  what  conveyance  hat  it? 
I  see  you've  kept  the  best  part  yet;  pray  open 
it.  [no  receipt.  Sir ; 

Archas,  Ha !  I  misdoi^ted  this.— 'Tis  of 
For  your  eyes  most  unfit. 

Duke.  I  long  to  see  it. 
Because  I'd  jud^e  of  the  whole  piece:  Some 
excellent  painting,  [me 

Or  some  rare  Mx>ils,  you'd  keep  to  entertain 
Another  time,  I  know. 

Archas.  In  uoth  there  is  not,  [have 

Nor  any  thing  worth  your  sight.  Below  I 
Some  fountains,  and  some  poMS. 

Duke.  I  would  see  this  now. 

Archas.  Boroskie,  thou'rt  a' knave!  — It 
contains  nothing  [cessaries : 

But  rubbish  from  the  other  rooms,  and  unne- 
W^ill't  please  }t>u  see  a  strange  clock? 

Duke.  This,  or  nothing. 
Why  should  you  bar  it  up  thus  with  defences 
Above  the  rest,  unless  it  contain'd  something 
More  excellent,  nnd  curious  of  keeping? 
Open't,  for  I  will  see  it. 

Archas.  The  keys  are'  lost,  Sir. 
Does  your  Grace  think,  if  it  were  fit  for  you, 
I  couid  be  so  unmannerly? 

Duke.  I  will  see  it; 
Atid  either  shew  it— 

Archas.  Good  Sir 

Duke.  Thank  you,  Archas; 
You  shew  your  love  abundantly. 
Do  I  use  to  entreat  thus?  Force  it  open. 

Bunts.  That  were  inhospitable;  you're  his 
guest.  Sir, 
And  'tis*'  his  greatest  joy  to  entertain  you. 

Duke.  Hold  thy  peace,  fool'  Will  you  opeu 

Archas.  Sir,  I  cannot.  ^it? 

I  must  not,  if  I  could. 

Duke.  Go,  break  it  open. 


*■   With  a  custard.]  So  the  former  editions,  instead  o£  costard.    To  crown  it  man  with 
costard,  is  to  break  hb  head :  Costard  in  this  phrase  meaning  a  crab-tree  stick.        Seward. 
The  old  reading  is  droll ;  and  Mr.  Seward's  humour  (if  there  is  any)  obscure. 
**  Souls  to  furnish  his  fish-markets,]  A  poor  pun  upon  soals. 

^3  And  with  his  greatest  jop  ."l  Former  editions,  corrected  by  Mr.  Syrepson.    Seward. 
Vol.  L  3  O 
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Archas.  I  must  withstand  that  force.    Be 

not  too  rash,  gentlemen! 
Duke,  Unarm  him  first;   then,  if  he  be 
not  obstinate^ 
Preserve  his  life. 

Archas,  I  tliank  your  grace ;  I  take  it : 
And  now  take  yotr  the  keys*,  go  in,  and  see. 
Sir  J  [that  traitor. 

There  feed  your  eyes  with  wonder,  and  thank 
That  thing  that  sells  his  faith  for  favour ! 

[Exit  Duke, 
Burrit,  Sir,  what  moves  j-ou? 
Archas,  I  have  kept  mine  pure.     Lord 
Bunts,  there's  a  Judas, 
That  for  a  smile  will  sell  ye  all.    A  gentle- 
man^ [it; 
The  devil  has  more  truth,  and  has  maintain*d 
A  whore's  heart  more  belief  in't! 

Enier  Duke. 

Duke,  What's  all  this,  Archas? 
I  cannot  blame  you  to  conceal  it  so. 
This  most  inestimable  treasure. 

Archas.  Yours,  Sin  [s'ig^^  n^c. 

Duke,  Nor  do  I  wonder  now  the  soldier 
Archas,  Ete  not  deceiv*d ;  h*  has  had  no  fa- 
vour here.  Sir, 
Nor  had  you  known  this  now,  but  for  that 

pick-thank. 
That  lost  man  in  his  faith  I  he  has  reveal'd  it ; 
To  suck  a  little  honey  from  you,  has  betray'd 

it. 
I  swear  he  smiles  upon  me,  and  forsworn  too! 
Thou  crack*d,  uncurrent  lord! — I'll  tell  you 
all.  Sir:  [temper 

Your  sire,  before  his  death,  knowing  your 
To  be  as  bounteous  as  the  air,  and  open. 
As  fiowing  as  the  sea  to  all  that  follow'd  you, 
Your  great  mind  fit  for  war  and  glory,  thrif- 
tily, [tions. 
Like  a  great  husband,  to  preserve  your  ac- 
Collected  all  this  treasure ;  to  our  trusts, 
To  mine  I  mean,  and  to  that  long-tongu'd 
lord's  there,  [this; 
He  gave  the  knowledge  and  the  charge  of  all 
Upon  his  deadi-bed  too;  and  on  the  sacra- 
ment 
He  swore  us  thus,  never  to  let  this  treasure 
Part  from  our  secret  keepings,  'till  no  hope 
Of  sulyect  could  relieve  you,  all  your  own 
wasted,  [you. 
No  help  of  those  that  lov'd  you  could  supply 
And  then  some  great  exploit  afoot :  My  ho- 
nesty [ful, 
I  would  have  kept 'till  I  had  made  this-use- 
(I  shew'd  it,  and  1  stood  it  to  the  tempest) 
A  nd  useful  to  the  end  'twas  left :   I'm  cozen'd. 
And  so  are  vou  too,  if  you  spend  this  vainly^ 
This  worm  tluucre|)t  into  you  has  abns'dyou, 
Abus'd  your  lather's  care,  abu.Vd  his  faith  too; 
Nor  can  this  mass  of  money  nmke  liiih  man 
more !                                             [nesiy  !• 
A  flay  VI  dog  has  more  soul,  an  ape  more  ho- 
All  mine  you  have  amongst  it;  faren'ell  that! 
1  cunriot  part  %vuh'i  nobler;  my  heart's  clear. 


My  conscience  smooth  as  that,  no  rub  iifOo*t 
But,  oh,  thy  hell ! 

Bor.  I  seek  no  Hcftv'n  from  yoo.  Sir. 

Archas.  Thy  gnawing  hell,   Boroskie!  it 
will  find  thee. 
Would  you  heap  coals  upon  his  head  hat 

wrone'd  you. 
Has  ruin'd  your  estate  ^  give  him  thi«  monev, 
Melt  it  into  his  mouth. 

Duke,  What  little  trunk's  that? 
That  there  o'  th'  top,  that's  lock'df 

Bar,  You'll  find  it  rich.  Sir; 
Richer,  I  think,  than  alL 

Archas,  You  were  not  covetous. 
Nor  wont  to  weave  your  thou^u  with  waA 

a  coarseness ; 
Pray  rack  not  honesty! 

Bor,  Be  sure  yon  see  it. 

Duke,  Bring  out  the  trunk. 

Enter  Attendant,  with  a  trunl. 

Archas,  You'll  find  that  treasure  too; 
All  I  have  left  me  now. 

Duke,  What's  this?  a* poor  gown? 
And  this  a  piece  of  Seneca? 

Archas,  Yes,  sore.  Sir, 
More  worth  than  all  your  gold  (yet  you've 

enough  on't) 
And  of  a  mine  far  purer,  and  more  precioof; 
This  selb  no  friends,  nor  searches  into  coun- 
sels, [Sir; 
And  yet  all  counsel,  and  all  friends  live  here. 
Betrays  no  faith,  yet  handles  all  that's  trusty. 
Will't  please  you  leave  me  this  ? 
Duke.  With  all  my  heart.  Sir. 
Archas,  What  says  your  lordship  to'l? 
Bor,  I  dare  not  rob  you. 
Archas,  Poor  miscraole  men,  youVe  robVd 
yourselves  bof h ! 
This  ^wn,  and  this  unvalu'd  treasure,  your 
brave  father                                     [g^J 
Found  me  a  child  at  school  with,  in  his  pro- 
Where  such  a  love  he  took  to  some  few  answcn 
(Unhappy  boyish  toys,  hit  in  my  head  then) 
'That  suddenly  I  nmdo  him,  thus  as  I  was 
(For  here  was  all  the  wealth  1  brou^t  his 

highness) 
He  carried  me  to  court,  there  bred  me  up, 
Bestow'd  his  favours  on  me,  taught  me  arms 

first, 
With  those  an  honest  mind:  I  scrv'd  him 
truly,  [not; 

And  where  he  gave  me  trust,  I  think  I  niil'd 
Let  the  world  speak.    I  humbly  thank  your 
hi^ness;  [aee,Sir, 

You  have  done  more,  and  nobler,  cas'3  mine 
And  to  this  a  fair  quietns  given. 
Now  to  my  book  again  I 

Duke,  You  have  your  wish,  Sir. 
Let  some  bring  off  the  treasure. 
Bor,  Some  is  his.  Sir. 
Archas,  None,  none,  my  lord ;  a  poor  un- 
worthy reaper. 
The  hanest  is  his  grace's. 
Duke,  Thank  you,  Archas. 
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lord? 


jirchms.  But  will  not  )oa  repent. 
When  this  is  gone, 
Where  will  your  lordship    ' 

JSor,  Pray  take  you  no  care.  Sir. 

Archas.  Does  your  Grace  like  my  house? 

Duke.  Wondrous  well,  Archas; 
You've  made  me  richly  welcome. 

Archas.  I  did  my  best.  Sir. 
Is  there  any  thing  else  may  please  your  Grace? 

Duke.  Your  daughters  ' 

I  had  for^t;  ^nd  them  to  court 


Arckas.  How's  that.  Sir? 
Duke.  I  said,  your  daughters  I  see  it  done; 
ril  have*em 
Attend  my  sister,  Archas. 

Archas.  Thank  your  highness  I 
.    Duke,  And  suddenly. 

^Exit  with  train. 
Arckas.  Thro*  all  the  ways  I  dare, 
ril  8«;rvc  your  temper,  tho*  you  try  me  fer. 

lEnt. 


ACT    IIL 


SCENE  L 

Enier  Theodore,  Putskie,  Ancient, 
and  Servant, 

Theod,  T  WONDER  we  hear  no  news. 

-■     Puts.  Here's  your  father's  servant; 

He  comes  in  haste  too^  now  we  shall  know 

all.  Sir. 

Theod.  How  now  ?  [father 

Serv.  I'm  glad  I've  'met  you,  Sirj   your 

Entreats  you  presently  make  haste  unto  him. 

Theod.  What  news? 

Serv.  None  of  the  best.  Sir;  Tm  asham'd 
to  tell  it; 
Pray  ask  no  more. 

Thtod.  Did  not  I  tell  ye,  gentlemen? 
Did  not  I  prophecy?— He*8  undone  then? 
Serv.  Not  so,  Sir;  but  as  near  it— 
Puts.  There's  no  help  now ; 
The  army's  scatter*d  all,  thro*  discontent. 
Not  to  be  rallied  up  in  haste  to  help  this. 
Anc,  Plague  of  the  devil,  have  ye  watch'd 
your  seasons? 
We  shall  watch  you  ere  long.     ^ 

Theod.  Farewell!  there's  no  cure ;       ^do. 
We  must  endure  all  now.    I  know  what  I'll 
\Exeunt  Theodore  and  Servant, 
Puts,  Nay,  there's  no  striving;  they've  a 
hand  upon  us, 
A  heavy  ana  a  hard  one. 
Anc.  Now  I  have  it; 
We've  yet  some  gentlemen,  some  boys  of 

mettle, 
(What,  are  we  bobb'd  thus  still,  colted,  and 
carted?)  [vipers! 

And  one  mad  trick  we'll  have  to  shame  these 
Shall  I  bless  'em  ? 
Puts.  Farewell!  I  have  thought  my  way 
too.  i^?'- 

Anc.  Were  never  such  rare  cries  in  Christ- 
endom, 
As  Mosco  shall  afford!  We'll  live  by  fooling. 
Now  fighting's  gone,  and  they  shall  find  and 
ieel  it.  {Exit. 


SCENE  n. 

Enter  Archas,  Honora,  and  Viola, 

Archas.  No  more;  it  must  be  so.    D'y* 

think  I'd  send  ye. 
Your  father,  and  your  friend— 
Viola.  Pray,  Sir,  be  good  to  us ! 
Alas,  we  kno\y  no  court,  nor  seek  that  know* 

ledge; 
We  are  content,  like  harmless  thin^  at  home. 
Children  of  your  content,  bred  up  m  ouiet. 
Only  to  know  ourselves,  to  seek  a  wisdom  ' 
From  that  we  understand,  easy  and  honest; 
To  make  our  actions  worUiy  of  your  honour^ 
Their  ends  as  innocent  as  we  begot  'em. 
What  shall  we  look  for.  Sir,  what  ^hall  we 

learn  there,  [us? 

That  this  more  private  sweetness  cannot  teach 
Virtue  was  never  built  upon  ambition. 
Nor  the  souls'  beauties  bred  out  of  bravery : 
What  a  terrible  father  would  you  seem  to  us» 
Now  you  have  moulded  us,  and  wrought  our 

tempers 
To  easy  and  obedient  ways,  uncrooked. 
Where  the  fair  mind  can  never  lose  nor  loiter. 
Now  to  divert  our  natures,  now  to  stem  us 
Roughly  against  the  tide  of  all  thb  treasure? 
Would  y'  have  us  proud  ('tis  sooner  bred  than 

buried)  [court.  Sir. 

Wickedly  proud?   for  such  things  dwell  at 

Hon.  Would  y'  have  your  children  learn 

to  forget  their  father. 
And,  when  he  dies,  dance  on  his  monument? 
Shall  we  seek  virtue  in  a  satin  gown, 
Embroider'd  virtue?  Faith  in  a  well-curl'd 

feather?  fsleeves? 

And  set  our  credits  to  the  tune  of  Green- 
This  may  be  done;  and,  if  you  like,  it  shall 

be.  ^  [younger. 

You  should  have  sent  us  thither  when  we  were 
Our  maidenheads  at  a  higher  rate,  our  inno« 

cence 
Able  to  make  a  mart  indeed :  We're  novr 

too  old.  Sir; 
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Perhaps  they'll  think  too  cunning  too^  and 

slight  us; 
Besides,  we're  altogether  unprovided, 
Unfurnish'd  utterly  o*  th*  rules  should  guide  us: 
lliis  lord  comes,  licks  his  hand,  and  protests 

to  me; 
Compares  my  beauty  to  a  thousand  fine  things. 
Mountains,  and  fountains,  trees,  and  stars, 

and  goblins;  *♦ 
Now  have  not  1  the  fashion  to  believe  him ; 
He  offers  me  the  honourable  courtesy    [this? 
To  lie  with  me  all  night;  what  a  misery  is 
I  am  bred  up  so  foolishly,  alas,  I  dare  not ; 
And  how  madly  these  thmgs  will  shew  there! 

Arckas.  I  send  ye  not. 
Like  parts  infected,  to  draw  more  corruption ; 
Like  spiders,  to  grow  great  with  growing  evil : 
With  your  own  virtues  season*d,   and  my 

pray'rs,  [shews  ye 

The  card  of  goodness  in  your  uiinds,  that 
When  ye  sail  false;  the  needle  touch'd  with 

honour,  fhappiness; 

That  thro*  the  blackest  storms  still  points  at 
Your  bodies  the  tail  barks  ribb'd  round  with 

goodness,  [y^"» 

Your  heav'nly  souls  the  pilots;  thus  I  send 
Thu?  I  prepare  yourvoyao;,  sound  before  you. 
And  ever,  as  you  sail  thro  this  world's  vanity, 
I^iscover  shoals,  rocks,  quicksands,  cry  out  to 

you. 
Like  a  good  master,  '  Tack  about  for  honour !' 
The  court  is^  virtue's  school,  at  least  it  should 

be; 
Nearer  the  sun  the  mine  lies,  the  metal's  purer. 
Be  it  granted,  if  the  spring  be  once  infected. 
Those  branches  tliat  run  trom  him  must  run 

muddy :  [small  ones. 

Say  you  find  some  sins  there,  and  those  no 
And  they  like  lazy  fits  begin  to  shake  ye; 
Say  they  affect  your  strengths,  my  happy  chil- 
dren, [still. 
Great  things  thro' greatest  hazards  arc  atchiev'd 
And  then  they  shine,  then  goodness  has  his 

glory,  ^  [nnder. 

His  crown  fast  ri vetted,  then  time  moves 
Where,  thro*  the  mist  of  errors,^'  like  the  sun. 


Thro*  thick  and  pitchy  ckmds,  he  breaks  out 
nobly. 
Hon,  1  thnnk  you.  Sir,  yoa  hare  mode  mt 
half  a  soldier; 
I  will  to  court  most  willingly,  most  fiondly. 
And,  if  there  be  such  siimng  things  aiooDgsC 

*em. 
Such  travellers  into  Vhpnia 
As  fame  reports,  if  they  can  win  me,  take  me. 
I  think  I  have  a  close  ward,  and  a  sure  one. 
An  honest  mind ;  1  hope  'tis  peCticQftt-pn>«»f, 
Chain-proof,  and  jewel-proot;  I  knovr  'tis 
gold-proof,  [}u 

A  coach  and  four  horses  cannot  draw  me  mm 
As  for  your  handsome  faces  and  fil'd  tongues, 
Currd  millers'  heads,  I  haveanocher  ward  i» 

them.** 
And  yet  Til-flatter  too,  as  fast  as  they  do. 
And  lie,  but  not  as  lewdly.    Come  ;  be  va- 
liant, sister ! 
She  that  dares  not  stand  the  push  o'  th*  court, 

dares  nothiuf;. 
And  yet  come  off  ungrazM :  *^  Like  yoa,  we 
both.  Sir,  [see 

Affect  gceat  dangers  now,  and  th'  world  staaH 
All  fdoTy  lies  not  in  man's  victory. 
Archas,  Mine  own  Honoral 
f'iola,  1  am  very  fearful :  fhooestl 

'  Would  I  were  stronger  built  I  You'd  nave  Bie 
Arckat.  Or  not  at  ail,  my  Viola. 
Viola,  I'll  think  on't; 
For  'lis  no  easy  promise,  and  live  there. 
D'you  think  we  shall  do  wcUf 
lion.  Why,  what  should  ail  us? 
Vioia,  Certain,  they'll  tempt  us  strong. 
Beside  tlie  glory  [gentlemen; 

"WTiich  women  may  affect,  they're  handsome 
Every  part  speaks :  Nor  is  it  one  denial. 
Nor  two,  nor  ten;  from  ev'ry  look  we  give 
'em  [promises. 

They'll  frame  a  hope;  cv'n  from  our  pray'r? 
Jion,  Let  'em  feed  so,  and  be  fai^  tnereis 
no  fear,  wench. 
If  thou  iR-Vt  fast  to  thvself. 
Viola.  I  hope  1  shall  be; 
And  your  example  will  work  more. 


*♦  Trees,  and  stars,  and  goblins.]  Mr.  Sympeon  thinks  goblins  so  odd  a  thing  for  a  courtier 
to  compare  a  lady*s  beauty  to,  and  so  unfit  to  be  joined  \.o  fountains^  stars  jipd  Uie  rest,  that  be 
would  strike  it  out  as  corrupt,  and  re«id  eodlins  or  little  gods.  The  conjecture  is  ingenious, 
if  any  instance  could  be  produced  of  our  roets  or  any  of  their  contemporaries  using  the  word 
^odlins,  or  if  there  was  any  necessity  of  a  change.  Goblins  is  sometimes  used  fotjairies,  and 
may  not  improperly  stand  for  such  angels  as  the  lc\vd  courtier  of^en  compares  his  mistress  to: 
But  it  more  often  stands  for  bugbears,  or  frightful  apparitions,  which  courtiers  often  make  their 
mistresses  like,  when  they  talk  of  the  Jlamei,  darlsy  and  killing  qualities  of  their  eyes.  What- 
«ver  the  Poet's  design  was,  it  was  certainly  to  convey  a  ludicrous  idea.  Seward, 

*5  fVhere,  through  the  midst  of  errors."]  The  Editors  of  1760  make  a  great  merit  of  alteiiog 
midst  to  niii>t'y  when  no  edition  but  that  of  171 1,  reads  midst;  the  others  concurring  iu  the 
right  word,  mist. 

^^  I  have  another  v^ord  for  Mem.]  Former  editions.  Mr.  Syropson  and  I  concurred  in  the 
emendation.  Seward. 

*^  And  yet  come  off  ungrased.]  First  folio.  Second,  ungraced.  In  1756,  Mr.  Seward 
(without,  as  it  anpean^,  tiaving  consulted  the  oldest  book)  altered  the  word  to  *  unras^d\  i.  e.  im^ 
cut,  unscratcha*  lie  conjectured  (and  rightly,  as  we  think)  that  ungroced  might  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  ungrazedf  but  preferred  unrased. 
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Enter  Theodore. 


Hon.  Thou  shalt  not  want  it. 
Theod.  Howdoyouy  Sir?  Can  you  lend  a 
man  an  angel  ? 
I  hear  you  let  out  money. 
Archas,  Very  well.  Sir; 
You're  pleasantly  dispos*d.  Tm  glad  to  see  it. 
Can  Tou  lend  me  your  patience,  and  be  rul  d 
by  me? 
Theod,  Is't  come  to  patience  now? 
Archas,  Is't  not  a  virtue? 
Theod,  I  know  not;  I  ne^cr  found  it  so. 
Archas.  That's  because 
Thy  anger  ever  knows,  and  not  thy  judgment 
Theod,  1  know  you  have  been  rifled. 
Archas,  Nothing  less,  boy? 
Lord,  what  opinions  these  vam  people  jiublishk 
lliHcd  of  what? 

Tlieod.  Study  your  virtue,  patience ; 
It  may  get  mustard  to  your  meat.    Why  in 

such  haste.  Sir, 
Sent  you  for  me? 

Arches.  For  this  end  only,  Theodore, 
To  wait  upon  your  sisters  to  the  court; 
1  am  commanded  they  live  there. 
Theod.  To  th'  court.  Sir? 
Archas.  To  th'  court,  I  say. 
Theod.  And  must  1  wait  upon  'em  ? 
Archas,  Yes,  'tis  most  fit  you  should;  you 

are  their  brother. 
Theod,  Is  this  the  business?  I  had  thought 
your  mind,  Sir, 
Had  been  set  forward  on  some  noble  action. 
Something  had  truly  stirred  you.   To  th'  court 

with  these? 
Why,  they're  your  daughters.  Sir. 

Archas.  All  this  I  know.  Sir.        [threw.' 
Theod.  •  The  good  old  woman  on  a  bed  he 
To  th' court?  [Singing, 

Archas,  Thou  art  not  mad  ? 
Theod.  Nor  drunk,  as  vou  are;         [duty? 
Drunk  with  your  duty.  Sir :  Do  you  call  it 
A  p)x  of  duty !  What  can  these  do  there? 
What  should  they  do?  Can  ye  look  babies,* 
sisters,  [band-strings? 

In  the  young  gallants*  e}'es,  and  twirl  their 
Can  ye  ride  out  to  air  yourselves?  Pray,  Sir, 
Be  serious  with  me,  do  you  speak  this  truly? 

Archas,  Why,  didst  tnou  never  hear  of  wo- 
At  court,  boy  ?  [men  yet 

Theod.  Yes,  and  good  women  too,   very 
good  women, 
Excellent  honest  women :  But  are  you  stire, 
That  these  will  prove  so?  [Sir, 

Hon,    There  s  the  danger,  brother. 
Iheod,  God-a-mercy,  wench,  thou  hast  a 
grudging  of  it. 

'       »•  Pot.  They*  re  coming  now  to  court,  as  fair  as  virtue: 

I       Two  highter  stars  ne^er  rose  here,^ 

!  Alin.  Peace,  1  haveAL"]  Putskie  is  directing  Alinda  to  make  use  of  the  influence  her 

I  beauty  has  gained  over  the  duke  in  favour  of  Archas,  and  she  tells  him  she  is  sufliciently 

instructed.     But  how  is  this  an  answer  to  what  Putskie  is  made  to  say  in  the  former  editions? 

or  what  bus  the  two  ladies'  introduction  to  court  to  do  with  the  scheme  that  Putskie  has  plann'd  ? 
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Archas,  Now  be  you  serious.  Sir,  and  ob- 
serve what  I  say; 
Do  it,  and  do  it  handsomely;  go  with  'em. 

Theod,  With  all  my  heart.  Sir;  I  am  in  no 

fault  now,  ^company. 

If  they  be  thought  whores  for  bemg  in  my 

Pray  write  upon  their  backs,  they  are  my 

And  where  I  shall  deliver  'em.  [sisters, 

Archas.  You're  wondrous  jocund ; 
But  prithee  tell  me,  art  thou  sO  lewd  a  fellow  ? 
I  never  knew  thee  fail  a  truth. 

Theod,  I  am  a  soldier ; 
And  spell  you  what  that  means. 

Archas,  A  soldier? 
What  dost  thou  make  of  me  ? 

Theod,  Your  palatc^s  down.  Sir. 

Archas,  1  thank  you.  Sir. 

Theod,  Come,  shall  we  to  this  matter? 
You  will  to  court? 

Hon,  If  you  will  please  to  honour  us. 

Theod.  1 11  honour  ye,  I  warrant;  I'll  set 

.  ye  off  [Viola, 

With  such  a  lustre,  wenches!    Alas,   poor 
Thou  art  a  fool,  thou  criest  for  eating  white 

bread: 
Be  a  good  huswife  of  thy  tears,  and  save  'em; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  to  shed  'em. 

Sister, 
Do  you  weep  too?  Nay,  then  I  fool  no  more^ 
Come,  worthy  sisters,  since  it  must  be  so. 
And  since  he  thinks  it  fit  to  try  your  virtues. 
Be  you  as  strong  lo  truth,  as  I  to  guard  ye. 
And  this  old  gentleman  shall  have  joy  of  ye. 

[Exeunt* 

SCENE  in. 

Enter  Duhe  and  Burris. 

Duke,  Burris,  take  you  ten  thousand  of 
those  crowns,  [richest; 

And  those  two  chains  of  pearl  they  hold  the 
I  give  'em  you. 

Bur.  I  humbly  thank  your  Grace; 
And  may  your  great  example  work  in  me 
That  noble  charity  to  men  more  worthy. 
And  of  more  wants! 

Duke,  You  bearacood  mind,  Burris; 
Take  twenty  thousand  now.     Be  not  so  mo* 
dest ;  [for't. 

It  shall  be  so,  I  give 'em :  Go,  there's  my  ring 

Bur.  Heav'n  bless  your  highness  ever! 

[Exit. 

Duke,  You  are  honest 

Enter  Alinda  and  Putskie,  at  the  door. 

Puts.  They're  coming  now  to  court,  as 
fair  as  virtue :  ** 
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Two  brisdhter  stan  ne*er  rote  here. 

Alin.  Peace,  1  have  it. 
And  what  my  art  can  dor^Tht  duke  I 

Putt.  Vm  gone ;  remember. '  [£n/. 

AHu,  Vm  counseird  to  the  full.  Sir. 

Duke.   Mf  pretty  mistreM,  whither  lies 

your  business  }  [now  ? 

How  kindly  I  should  take  this,  were*t  to  me 

Alim,  I  must  confess,  immediately  to  your 
Grace, 
At  this  time.  [j^^i 

Duke,  You  have  no  address,  I  do  believe 
1  would  you  had. 

Alin.  Twere  too  much  boldness.  Sir, 
Upon  so  little  knowledge,  less  deserving. 

Duke^  You  II  make  a  perfect  courtier. 

Alin.  A  very  poor  one.  [ther  to  me. 

Duke.  A  very  fair  one,  sweet    Come  hi- 
What  killing  eyes  this  wench  has  I   In  his 

Not  the  bright  sun,  when  the  Sirian  star  reigns. 
Shines  halfso  fiery. 

AHn,  Why  does  your  Grace  so  view  me? 
Nothing  ba|  common  handsomeness  dwells 

here.  Sir; 
Scarce  that:  Your  Graee  is  pkas'd  to  mock 
my  meanness.  [thee ; 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  go :  I  do  not  lie  unto 
In  my  eye  thou  apoear'stp— 

Ahn,  Dim  not  the  sight.  Sir; 
I  am  too  dull  an  object. 

Duke.  Canst  thou  love  me  ? 
Canst  thou  love  him  will  honour  thee? 

Alin.  I  can  love,  [well; 

And  love  as  you  do  too :  But  'twill  not  shew 
Or,  if  it  do  shew  here,  where  all  light  lustres. 
Tinsel  affections,  make  a  prions  ^ist*ring, 
'Twill  halt  i'th'  handsome  way. 

Duke.  Are  you  so  cunning? 
Dost  think  I  love  not  truly? 

Alin.  No,  you  cannot;  [don  me. 

You  never  travell'd  that  way  yet.    Pray  par- 
I  prate  so  boldly  to  you. 

Duke.  There's  no  harm  done: 
But  what*s  your  reason,  sweet? 

Alin,  I'd  tell  your  Grace, 
But  happily— 

Duke.  It  shall  be  pleasing  to  me. 

Alin.  I  should  love  you  again,  and  then 
yon  would  hate  me. 
With  all  my  service  I  should  follow  you. 
And  thro*  all  dangers. 

Duke.  This  would  more  provoke  me. 
More  make  me  see  thy  worths,  more  make 
me  meet  'em.  [and  truly : 

Alin,  You  should  do  so,  if  you  did  well 


But,  tho'  you  be  a  prince,  and  have  pov'r  -i 

you,  r&lttr'i 

Pow  r  of  example  too,  yoa  hare  fiul'd  aai 

Duke,  Give  me  example  where? 

Alin.  Yon  had  a  mistress,  PcvHn 

Oh,  Heav'n,  so  bright,  so  brave  a  <lame,  • 
In  all  her  life  so  true 

Duke.  A  mistress?  [thaccai^ 

Alin,  That  serv'd  you  with  that  ^^jp^^aw^ 
That  lov'd  your  will,  and  woo'd  it  too. 

Duke.  Whatmisuess? 

Alin,  That  nors'd  your  honour  up,  bcB 

£i8t  your  virtue,  [goodness. 

And  when  she  ktss*d  encreas'd,  not  stole  yo«i 

Duke,  And  I  nttlected  her? 

Alin.  Lost  her,  forsook  her, 
W^antonly  flung  her  off. 

Duke,  What  was  her  name  ?  [noble, 

Alin.  Her  name  as  lovely  as  herself,  a 
And  in  it  all  that's  excellent. 

Duke.  What  was  it? 

Alin.  Her  name  was  Beau-desert:  D'sm 
know  her  now.  Sir? 

Duke.  Beau-desert?  I  don't  remco^xr 

Alin.  1  know  you  do  not;  [net! 

Yet  sh*  has  a  plamer  name;  lord  Archas*  scr^ 
D  you  yet  remember  her?  There  vras  a  mis- 
tress [Sir, 
Fairer  than  v^oman,  and  (ar  fonder  to  yoo. 
Than  mothers  to  dieir  first-bom  joys.    Oa 

you  love? 
Dare  you  profess  that  truth  to  me,  a  stranger, 
A  thing  of  no  regard,  no  name,  no  lostre. 
When  your  most  noble  love  yon  have  n^ 
lected,  [noer? 

A  beauty  all  the  world  would  wooe  and  bo- 
Would  you  have  me  credit  this?  think  yoa 
can  love  me,  [stonr? 

And  hold  you  constant,  when  I've  read  tiis 
Is't  possible  you  should  ever  favour  me,  [too. 
To  a  slight  pleasure  prove  a  friend,  ana  &st 
When,  where  you  were  nx>st  tied,  most  boood 

to  benefit. 
Bound  by  the  chains  of  honesty  and  honour. 
You've  broke,  and  boldly  too?  I  am  a  wtak 
one,  [ffxt 

Arm'd  only  with  my  fears :  I  beseech  your 
Tempt  me  no  further. 

Duke.  Who  taught  you  this  lesson? 

Alin.  Woeful  experience.  Sir.    If  you  seek 
a  &ir  one,  [fe, 

Worthy  your  love,  if  y^  you  have  that  per- 
Two  daughters  of  his  ruin'd  virtue  now 
Arrive  at  court,  excellent  fiur  indeed.  Sir: 
But  this  will  be  the  plague  on't,  they're  ex- 
cellent honest. 


It  is  to  me  evidently  a  soliloquy  of  the  duke's,  whose  thoushts  are  all  bent  on  hb  pleasures. 
And  it  is  very  artful  in  our  Poeu  to  make  him  in  the  very  height  of  his  wickedness  acknowledge 
the  beauty  of  virtue.  For  lust  is  fired  by  the  opposition  of  virtue,  as  much  as  by  the  attractioos 
ofheautij.  Seward. 

There  is  something  ingenious  and  plausible  in  this  note;  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  war- 
rant the  arbitrary  change  in  the  text.  I  f  the  duke  had  been  speaking  of  the  women,  dihei 
with  desire  or  remorse,  he  would  most  probably  have  said  more  on  the  sobject.  The  sequel, 
however,  proves  the  old  bo<^8  right. 
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Enter  Olympia  and  Peiesca  privately. 

Zhike,  I  love  thy  face. 
AUn.  Upon  my  life  you  caimot:' 
do  not  love  it  myself.  Sir;  'tis  a  lewd  ODe,^^ 
»o  truly  ill  art  cannot  mend  it.   God,  if  *twere 
bandsome,'^*  [talk.  Sir, 

V.t  least  if  I  thoi;^ht  so,  you  shonld  hear  me 
n  a  new  strain;  and,  tho  you  are  a  prince, 
Hake  you  petition  to  me  too,  and  wait  my 

answers; 
ifet,  o'  my  conscience,  I  should  pity  yoo, 
%.ftcr  some  ten  years'  siege. 
Duke    Prithee  do  now. 
Aitn.  What  would  you  do? 
Duke.  Why,  1  would  lie  with  you. 
AHn.  I  do  not  think  you  would. 
Duke, » In  troth  I  would,  wench. 
Here,  take  this  jewel. 

Alin.  Out  upon't!  that's  scurvy: 
Nay,  if  we  do,  surely  we'll  do  fot  good  fel- 
lowship. 
For  pure  love,  or  nothing:  Thus  you  shall 

be  sure.  Sir, 
You  shall  not  pay  too  dear  for't. 
Duke.  Sure  I  cannot. 
AUn.  By'r  lady,  but  you  may.    When  you 
have  found  me  able 
To  do  your  work  well,  you  may  pay  my  wages. 
Pet.  Why  does  youc  Grace  start  black? 
Olym.  I  h'  seen  that  shakes  me. 
Chills  all  my  blood  I  Oh,  where  is  faith  or 
eoodness?         ~  [one, 

Alinda,  thou  art  ^ilse;  false,  fiilse,  thou  fair 
Wickedly  false  I '■  and,  woe  is  me,  I  see  it! 
For  ever  false!  ^        [Exit. 

Pet,  I'm  glad 't  has  ta'en  thus  right.  lExit. 
Attn.  I'll  go  a.sk  my  lady.  Sir. 
Duke.  What? 

Alin.  Whether  I  rjing— - 

Shall  lie  with  you,  or  no:  If  I  find  her  wil- 
For,  look  you.  Sir,  I've  sworn,  while  1  am 
in  her  service 

(Twas  a  rash  oath,  I  must  profess) 

Duke,  Thou  mock'st  me. 


Alin.  Why,  would  you  lie  with  me,  if  1  were 
Would  you  abuse  my  weakness?      [willing? 

Duke,  1  would  piece  it. 
And  make  it  stronger. 

Afin.  I  humbly  thank  your  highne»l 
When  you  piece,  me,  you  must  piece  me  to 

my  coffin. 
When  you  have  got  my  maidenhead,  I  take  it, 
Tis  not  an  inch  of  ape's  tail  will  restore  it: 
I  k>ve  you,  and  i  honour  you;  but  this  way 
I'll  neither  love  nor  serve   you.     Heaven 
change  your  mind.  Sir  1  {Exit, 

Duke.  And  thine  too;  for  it  must  bechang'd. 
it  shall  be.  [JEjrf ^ 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Boroskie,  Burris,   Theodore,   Fiola^ 
and  Honora, 

Bor.  Thejr're  goodly  gentlewomen. 

Burris.  They  arc. 
Wondrous  sweet  women  both. 

Theod.  Does  your  liurdship  like  'em^ 
They  are  my  sisters.  Sir  ;^  sood  lusty  lasses :    . 
They'll  do  their  labour  w'ell,  1  warrant  you; 
You'll  find  no  bed-straw  here.  Sir. 

Hon.  Thank  you,  brother* 

llteod.  This  is  not  to  strongly  built;  but 

she's  good  mettle,  [Sir. 

Of  a  good  stirring  strain  too;  she  goes  tilth,'* 

(Enter  two  Gentlemen.) 
Here  they  be,  gentlemen,   must  make  ye 

merry,  [plexions? 

The  toys  ye  wot  of.    D'ye  like  their  com- 
They  be  no  Moors:  What  think  ye  of  this 

hand,  gentlemen  ? 
Here's  a  white  altar  for  your  sacrifice : 
A  thousand  kisses  here — ^Nay,  keep  off  yet, 

gentlemen; 
Let's  start  first,  and  have  fair  pls^.    Wliat 

would  ye  give  now 
To  turn  the  globe  up,  and  find  the  rich  Mo-' 

luccas? 


^  1  do  not  love  it  mytelf^  Sir,  *tis  a  lewd  one.]  Mr.  Seward,  objecUne  to  the  word  tewd, 
reads  foul-,  but  foul  is  too  far  from  the  trace  of  the  letters  to  be  adopted.  Lewd,  in  the  old 
writers,  is  not  confined  to  the  sense  of  lustful.  In  the  last  scene  of  this  veiy  play,  Archas  says, 
/  ne'er  gave  life  to  lewd  and  headstrong  rebels. 

*>  Art  cannot  mend  it;  'sod,  tfUwere  handsome.']  So  the  first  folio;  the  other  editions,  but 
if  'twere  handsome.  As  we  do  not  believe  such  tame  lanfl;uage  could  come  from  our  Poets,  we* 
have  rejected  it  The  expression  we  have  inserted,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  near  the  first 
copy,  19  very  common  in  md  plavs,  and  agrees  perfectly  with  the  context. 

^'  Wickedness /o/ff.]  Mr.Sympson  and  1  concurr'd  in  restoring  the  adverb  here,  not  onl^ 
^  the  natural  expression,  but  as  it  is  our  Author's  own :  In  the  beginning  of  this  act,  scene  i^ 
Viola  says, 

*'  fVould  ye  have  us  proud. 

Wickedly  proud?  Seward, 

Admirable  ingenuity!  incomparable  fidelity  I  The  book  of  most  authori^  (i.  e.  the  first 
folio)  reads  wickedly. 

J*  Tith.']  We  beUeve  there  is  no  such  word ;  very  probably  the  ^nuine  one  is  tilth,  which 
orcurs  in  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  It  ls>a  word  of  husbandry,  signifving  plowed  graiMd.  la 
the  4umc  stile,  Theodore  says  of  th«  other  sifter.  You  will^vid  no  bed  straw  hire,  ^ir. 
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To  pass  the  Straits?  Here,  (do  ye  itch?)  by 

Si.  Nicholas,^' 
Here's  that  will  make  you  scratch  and  claw ; 
Claw,  my  fine  gentlemen,  move  ye  in  divers 
•      sort*: 

Pray  ye  let  me  request  ye,  to  forget  [tiers ; 
To  say  your  prayers,  whilst  these  arc  cour* 
Or,  if  ye  needs  wdl  think  of  Heav'n,  let  it  be 
Than  their  eyes.  [no  higher 

Bor,  How  will  you  have  *em  bestow*d.  Sir? 
Thtod,  Ev*n  how  your  lordship  please,  so 

you  don*t  bake  'em. 
Bor.  Bake  *em  ? 

Theod,  They  are  too  high  a  meat  that  way, 
they  run  to  jelly.  [my  counsel ; 

But  if  you'll  ha*  *em  for  your  own  diet,  take 
Stew  *em  between  two  feather-beds. 

Bunts,  Please  you,  colonel. 
To  let  them  wait  upon  the  princess? 

Theod,  Yes,  Sir,  [P''y» 

And  thank  your  honour  too :  But  then,  nap- 
These  noble  gentlemen  shall  have  no  access 
to  'em ;  [faces. 

And  to  have  *em  buy  new  cloaths,  study  new 
And  keep  a  stmking  stir  wi'  themselves  for 

nothins. 
Twill  not  be  well,  i'  faith:  They've  kept 

their  bodies. 
And  been  at  charge  for  baths.     D'ye  see  that 
shirt  there?  [ous: 

Weigh  but  the  moral  meaninz;  'twill  begrie\'* 
Alas,  I  brought  'em  to  delight  these  gentle- 
men'; [wholesome, 
I  weigh  their  wants  by  mine:  I  Drought  *em 
Wholesome  and  young,  my  lord;  and  two 

such  blessing 
They  will  not  li^t  upon  again  in  ten  years. 
Bor.  'Tis  fit  uiey  wait  upon  her. 
Theod.  They're  fit  for  any  thing:         [ful) 
They'll  wait  upon  a  man  (they  are  not  bash- 
Carry  his  cloak,  untie  his  points,  or  any  thin^, 
Drink  drunk,  and  take  tobacco;  the  faun- 
'  liar' St  fools !  [a  trumpet. 

This  wench  will  leap  o*er  stools  too,  sound 
Wrestle,  and  pitch  the  bar;  they're  finely 
brought  up. 
Bor.  Ladies,  ye' re  bound  t'  your  brother, 
■and  have  much  cause  to  thank  him. 
I'll  ease  you  of  thi<«  cliargc  ;  and  to  the  princess. 
So  please  you,  1*11  attend  'cm. 
Theod.  Thank  your  lordbhip! ' 


If  there  be  e*er  a  private  ooraer  as  yoa  p>^  Sir, 
A  foolish  lobby  out  o*  th*  way,  make  danger,^ 

Tr^what  they  are,  tiy 

Bar.  You're  a  merry  gentleman.        [man. 
Theod.  I  woold  fiiia  be  your  hoooar*»  kios- 
Bor.  You're  too  curst,  Sir.^* 
Theod.  Farewell,  wenches!  keep  dose  yoar 

ports;  you're  wash'd  else. 
Hon.   Brother,  bestow  your  fears  wfaoe 
they  are  needful. 

[Exeunt  Bor.  Hon,  Vtoia. 

Theod.  Honor  thy  name  b,  and  I  hope  thy 

nature.  feaiu 

Go  after,  gentlemen,  ^;  get  a  snatch  if  jc 

Yond*  old  Erra  Pater  will  never  please  'em. 

Alas,  I  brought  'em.  for  you ;  but  see  Uie  lock 

on't: 

I  swear,  I  meant  as  honestly  towards  you 

Nay,  do  not  cry,  good  gentlemen!  A  little 

counsel  [evcninfv. 

Will  do  no  harm :  They'll  walk  abroad  i'  th' 

You  may  surprize  'em  easily ;  th^  wear  no 

pistols. 
Set  down  your  minds  in  metre»  flowing  melic. 
And  ^t  some  good  old  linen-woman  to  de- 
liver it, 
Tliat  has  the  trick  on't ;  you  can't  faiL    Fait- 
well,  sentlemen.  TExemni  GrtU. 

Burris.  You've  frighted  off  the^e  flesh-flio. 
Theod.  Flesh-flies  mdeed,  my  lord, 

(Enter  Servant.) 

And't  must  be  very  stinking  flesh  they  will 

not  seize  ofl.  [casket 

Serv.   Your  lordship  bid  me  bring  th^ 

Burrit.     Yes.     Good  colonel,      [a  pM^e 

Commend  me  to  your  worthy  father,  ami, « 

He  e\*er  holds  my  love  and  service  to  him. 

Deliver  him  this  poor,  but  hearty  token ; 

And  where  I  may  be  his    ■ 
Theod.  You  are  too  noble ; 

A  wonder  here,  my  lord ;  that  dare  be  honest. 

When  all  men  hold  it  vicious.     I  shall  de- 
liver it. 

And  with  it  your  most  noble  love.    Your 
ser>'ant.  [£jrt/  Btaru, 

Were  there  but  two  more  such  at  court, 
'twere  siiiuted. 

This  will  buy  brawn  this  Christmas  yet,  and 
muscadine.  {Eiit. 


^'  By  St.  Nicholas.]  Si.  Nicholas  is  the  favourite  saint  of  the  Russians;  they  call  him, 
Scora  Fomosnick,  or  tfie  Speedy  Irlelper,  and  say,  that  he  hatli  three  hundred  angels  of  the 
ehiefest  appointed  by  God  to  attend  upon  hioi. '  See  Fletcher's  Husse  Commonwealth,  Svo. 
169l,p.97.  i?. 

'♦  Make  rfang^.]  From  the  I^tin  phrase,yac  jpfrfcw/i/m. 

'S  You  are  curst,  Sir.^  Curst,  in  the  old  diction,  signifies  malidous,  Jroward,  skrettisi^ 
severe,  HI  natured,  &c.    So  Shakespeare, 


•  her  only  fault 


'Is,  that  she  is  intolerably  cur  si.*    Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Again  in  Philaster, 

Hadst  a  curst  master  when  thou  tcenCst  to  school  f 
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SCEN£  V. 


Eniet  Ancient,  crying  Brodftis!  And  after 
him  severally,  four  Soldiers,  crying  other 
things.  Bofoskie  and  Gentlemen  over  the 
stage,  observing  them* 

I.    SONG. 

Anc,  Broom,  broom,  the  bonny  broonlt 
Ck>me,  bay  tny  birdheu  broom ! 
I'  th'  wars  we  have  no  more  room. 
Buy  all  my  bonny  broom ! 
For  a  kiss  take  two ; 
If  those  will  not  do. 
For  a  liule,  little  pleasure. 
Take  all  my  whole  treasure  t 

1  f  all  these  will  not  do't, 
Take  the  broom-man  to  boot. 

Broom,  broom,  the  bonny  broom ! 

IL    SONG. 

I  Sold,  The  wars  are  done  and  gone. 
And  soldiers,  now  neglected,  pedlars  are. 

Come,  maidens,  come  along. 
For  I  can  shew  you  handsome,  handsbme 
ware; 
Powders  for  the  head. 
And  drinks  for  your  bed. 
To  make  ye  blithe  and  lx>nny; 
As  well  in  the  night 
We  soldiers  can  fight. 
And  olease  a  young  wench  as  any« 

2  ^old,  I  Have  fine  potatoes. 
Ripe  potatoes! 

Ill    SONG. 

3  Sold,  Will  yc  buy  any  honesty?  come 

away, 
I  sell  it  openly  by  dayj 
I  bring  no  forc*d  light,  nor  no  candle 
To  cozen  ye;  come  bi^  and  handle : 
This  will  shew  the  great  man  good. 

The  tradesman  where  he  swears  and 
Each  lady  of  a  noble  blood,  [lies. 

The  city  dame  to  rule  her  eyes. 
Ye're  rich  men  now :  Come  buy,  and  then 
ril  make  ye  richer,  honest  men. 

IV.    SONG. 

4  Sold.  Have  ve  any  crack*d  maidenheads, 
to  new  leach  or  mend? 

Have  ye  any  old  maidenheads  to  sell  or  to 

change? 
Brine  *cm  to  me,  with  a  little  pretty  ^n, 
rU  CKmt  *em,  1*11  mend  'em^  Til  knock  in  a 
pin. 

Shall  make  *em  as  good  maids  again. 

As  ever  they  have  been. 


Bor.  What  means  all  this?  why  d*ye  sell 
brooms.  Ancient? 
Is  it  in  wantonness,  or  want? 

Anc.  The  only  reason  is. 
To  sweep  your  lordship*s  conscience.    Here^s 
one  for  the  nonce.  [matter- 

Gape,  Sii*)  youve  swallowed  manjr  a  goodlier 
The  only  casting  for  a  crazy  conscience. 
3  Sold.  Will  your  lordsnip  buy  any  ho- 

ilesty?  'twill  be  worth  yOur  money. 
jBor.  How  is  this?  [(^uill. 

3  Sold.  Honesty,  my  lord;  't|^  here  m  a 
Anc.  Take  heed  you  open  it  not,  for  'tis  so 
stibtile,  '  [kingdom. 

The  least  puff  of  wind  will  blow  it  out  o*  th* 
2  Sold.  Will  your  lordship  please  to  taste 
a  fine  potatoe  ?  '• 
•Twill  advance  your  wither'd  state. 

Anc.  Fill  your  honour  full  of  most  nobb 

itches,  [breeches. 

And  make  Jack  dance   in  your  lordship's 

1  tSold.  If  your  daughters  on  their  beds. 
Have  bow'd,  or  crack'd  their  maiden- 

heads;       '  ^ 
If,  in  a  coach,  with  too  much  tumbling. 
They  chance  to  cry,  fy,  fo,  what  fum- 
bling! 
If  her  foot  slip,  and  down  fall  she, 
-    And  break  her  leg  above  the  knee; 
The  one  and  thirtieth  of  February  let  this 

be  ta'en, 
And  they  shall  be  arrant  maids  again. 

j&or.  Yc  are  braVQ  soldiers ;  keep  your  wan- 
tonness! [ness. 
A  winter  will  come  on  to  shake  this  wilful- 
Disport  yourselves;  and,  when  you  want  your 

[^Exeunt  singing, 
SCENE  VI. 

£nter  Alinda,  Honora,  and  Viola* 

Alin,  You  must  not  be  so  fearful,  little 

one ;  [courtiers. 

Nor,  lady,  you  so  sad;  you'll  ne'er  make 

With  these  dull  sullen  thoughts;  this  place  is 

pleasure. 
Preserved  to  that  use,  so  inhabited  ; 
And  those  that  liVe  here,  live  delishtiul,  joy- 
These  are  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  ladies ;  [fui : 
Where  all  sweets  to  their  free  and  noble  uses. 
Grow  ever  young  and  courted. 

Hon.  Bless  m^  Heav*n !  [ments  ? 

Can  things  of  her  years  arrive  at  these  rndi- 
By  your  leave,  fair  gentlewoman,  how  long 
haveyou  been  here ? 
Alin.  Faith,  much  about  a  week. 
*Hon.  You  ve  studied  hard. 


money —  |  Hxit, 

Anc.  Broom,  broom,  &c. 


•  Potatoe. 


*Twill  advance  your  withered  stale.']  All  the  old  writers  speuk  ofpolaiois  at  rwtorativ«s* 
See  p.  209,  of  this  VofuHie. 
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And,  by  my  faith,  arrivM  at  a  great  know- 
letfge. 
Fiola,  Were  not  you  bashful  at  first? 
Alin.  Ay,  ay,  for  an  hour  or  two; 
But  when  I  saw  people  laugh  at  me  for  it. 
And  thought  it  a  duU  breeding— 
HoH^  You  are  governed  here  then 
Much  after  the  men*s  opinions. 
Alin,  tver,  lady. 

Hon,  And  what  they  think  is  honourable— 
Alin,  Most  precisely 
We  follow,  with  all  faith. 
Hon.  A  goodly  catechism ! 
Hola,  But  bashful  for  an  hour  or  two? 
Alin.  Faith,  to  say  true, 
I  do  not  think  I  was  so  Ions:  For,  look  ye, 
Tb  to  no  end  here ;  put  on  what  shape  ye  will. 
And  sour  yourself  with  ne'er  so  much  auste- 
rity, [too; 
You  shall  be  courted  in  the  same,  and  won 
*Ti8  but  some  two  hours  more,  and  so  much 

time  lost. 
Which  we  hold  precious  here.    In  so  much 

time  now 
As  I  have  told  you  this,  you  may  lose  a  ser- 
vant 
Your  age,  nor  all  your  art,  can  e*er  recover. 
Catch  me  occasion  as  she  comes,  hold  fast 

there, 
'Till  what  you  do  affect  is  ripen'd  to  you! 
Has  the  duke  seen  you  yet? 
Hon,  What  if  he  have  not? 
Alin,  You   do   pur   beauties  too  much 
wrong,  appearing 
So  full  of  sweetness,  newness ;  set  so  richly. 
As  if  a  counsel  beyond  nature  fram*d  ye. 
Hon,  If  we  were  thus,  say  Heav'n  had  given 
these  blessings. 
Must  we  turn  these  to  sin-oblations  ? 
Alin,  How  foolishly  this  country  way  shews 
in  ye!  [pray, ladies? 

How  full  of  phlegm!  D'ye  come  here  to 
You'd  best  cry,  'Stand  away;  let  me  alone, 
•  ril  tell  my  father  else,'  [gentlemen, 

Fiola,  This  woman's  naught  sure, 
A  very  naughty  woman. 

Hon,  Come,  say  on,  friend ; 
I'll  be  instructed  by  you. 
Alin.  You'll  thank  me  for't. 
Hon.  Either  I  or  the  devil  shall. — {^Aside.'] 

— The  duke  you  were  speaking  of. 
Alin.  'Tis  well  remember  d :  Yes,  let  him 

first  see  you ; 
pear  not  openly  till  he  has  view'd  yon. 
Hon.  He's  a  very  noble  prince,  they  say. 
Ali?i,  Oh,  wondrous  gracious;     [viewmg. 
And,  as  you  may  deliver  yourself,  at  the  first 
For  look  ye,  you  must  bear  yourself;  yet  take 

heed 
It  be  so  season'd  with  a  sweet  humility. 


^% 


And  grac*d  with  such  a  boonty  in  year  bcaa- 

ty 

Hon,  But  I  hope  he'll  ofier  me  no  ill? 
Alin,  No,  no: 
*Ti8  like  he*ll  kiss  you,  and  play  with  joa. 
Hon,  Play  with  me?  how? 
Alin,  Why,  good  lord,  that  you  are  tock  a 
No  harm,  assure  yourself.  [fool  now ! 

FioliL  Will  he  play  with  mc  too? 
Alin.  Look  babies  in  your  eyes,  my  pretty 
sweet  one :  [i"S>  J^ ' 

There's  a  fine  sport*  Do  you  know  yoor  lodg- 
Hon,  I  hear  of  none. 
Alin,  I  do  then;  they  are  handsome. 
Convenient  for  access. 
Viola,  Access? 
Alin,  Yes,  little  one. 
For  visitation  of  those  friends  and  servants. 
Your  beauties  shall  make  choice  of.    Friends 
and  visits :  [vice! 

Do  not  you  know  those  uses?  Alas,  poor  no- 
There's  a  close  couch  or  two,  handiomeit 
plac'd  too. 
Vtola,  What  are  those,  I  pray  yoo? 
Alin.  Who  would  be  troubled 
With  such  raw  things?  They  are  to  lie  upon. 
And  your  love  by  you ;  and  citscourse,  ana  lov 
Viola,  Alas,  I  have  no  love.  [in. 

Alin,  You  must,  by  any  means : 
You'll  have  a  hundred,  fear  not. 

Viola.  Honesty  keep  me! 
What  shall  1  do  with  all  those? 

Alin,  You'll  find  uses : 
You  are  ignorant  yet;  let  time  work.     You 

must  Team  too. 
To  lie  handsomely  in  your  bed  a-momings, 

neatly  drest 
In  a  most  curious  ivabtcoat,''  to  set  yoo  off 

well. 
Play  with  your  bracelets,  sing ;  yoo  most  Icam 

to  rhime  too. 
And  riddle  neatly ;  study  the  hardest  langoa^ 
And  'tis  no  matter  whether  it  be  sen»c,  or  no. 
So  it  go  seemly  off.    Be  sure  you  profit 
In  kissing,  kissing  sweetly;  tnere  lies  a  main 

point, 
A  key  that  opens  to  all  practick  pleasore; 
ril  help  you  to  a  friend  of  mine  shall  teach 

you. 

And  suddenly :  Your  country  way  b  fulsome. 

Hon.  Have  you  schools  for  all  these  myste- 

Alin.  Oh,  yes,  [  ries? 

And  several  hours  prefix'd  to  study  in : 

You  may  have  calendars  to  know  the  good 

hour. 
And  wheu  to  take  a  jewel :  For  the  ill  too. 
When  to  refuse,  with  observations  on  '^m ; 
Under  what  sign  'tis  best  meeting  in  an  arbor. 
And  in  what  bow'r,^'  and  hour  it  works;  a 
thousand— 


37  In  a  most  curious  waistcoat.]  Tliis  passage  sen-t^  to  explain  wasicoateer,  which  several 
times  occurs  in  our  Authors,  and  is  mentioned  in  p.  339,  of  tnis  volume. 

*'  And  in  what  lowW,  and  hour  it  works \  a  thousand.]  The  meaning  here  is  obscure;  but 
by  making  a  thousand  only  a  broken  sentence,  and  to  stand  for  a  ihousand  such  mysteritt,  it 

win 
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Act  4.  Sc.l.] 

When  in  a  coach,  when  in  a  private  Icxlging,^ 
With  all  their  virtues. 

^•n.  Have  yoa  studied  these?     [bawdilyl 
How  beastly  they  become  your  youth  I  how 
A  woman  of  your  tenderness,  a  teacher, 
Teacher  of  these  lewd  arts?  of  your  full  beau- 
ty? ,(jou, 
A  man  made  up  in  lust  would  loath  this  in 
The  rankest  lecher  hate  such  impudence. 
They  say  the  devil  can  assume  Heaven's  bright*- 
ness,                                     [no  woman. 
And  so  appear  to  tempt  us;  sure  thou  art 
Alin,  lioy  to  find  ye  thus. 
Hon.  Tnou  hast  no  tenderness^ 
No  reluctation  in  thy  heart;  *tis  mischief. 
Alin,  Airs  one  for  that;  read  these,  and 
then  be  satisfied ; 
A  few  more  private  rules  X've gather 'd  for  ye; 
Read  'em,  and  well  observe  *em :  So  I  leave  ye. 

[ExiL 

Viola.  A  wondrous  wicked  woman :  Shame 

go  with  thee ;  [see  it, 

Hon.  What  new  Pandora's  box  is  this?  I'll 

Tho*  presently  I  tear  it.     Read  thine,  Viola; 

nris  in  our  own  wills  to  believe  and  follow. 

Worthy  Honora,  as  you  have  begun 
Xn  Virtue's  spotless  scnool,  so  forward  run; 
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Pursue  that  nobleness  and  chaste  desire 
You  ever  had ;  bum  in  that  holy  fire  ^ 
And  a  white  martyr  to  fair  memory 
Give  up  your  name,  unsoiPd  of  infamy. 

How's  this?  Read  yours  out,  sister.     This 
amazes  me. 

Viola.  Fear  not,  thou  yetunblasted  Violet, 

Nor  let  my  wanton  words  a  doubt  b^t ; 

Live  in  that  peace  and  sweetness  of  thy 

hud  ;  [still  good ; 

Remember  whose  thou  art,  and  grow 

•Remember  what  thou  art,  and  stand  a 

story  [glory; 

Fit  for  thy  noUe  sire,^^  and  thine  own 

Hon.  I  know  not  what  to  think. 

Viola.  Sure  a  good  woman. 
An  excellent  woman,  sister. 

Hon.  It  confounds  me.  [ends ; 

Let  'em' use  all  their  arts,  if  these  be  their 

The  court  I  sav  breeds  the  best  foes  and  friends. 

Come,  let's  be  honest,  wench,  and  do  our 

best  service. 

Viola.  A  most  excellent  woman;  I  will 
love  her.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Olympia  with  a  casket^  and  Alinda, 

Alin.\/fADAM,  the  duke  has  sent  for  the 

-^^        two  ladies. 
Ol^m.  I  prithee  go :  1  know  thy  thoughts 

are  with  him. 
Go,  CO,  Alinda ;  do  not  mock  me  more! 
I've  found  thy  heart,  wench;  do  not  wrong 

thy  mbtrcss,  [her. 

Thy  too-much-loving  mistress;  do  not  abuse 

Alin.  By  your  own  fair  hands,  I  understand 

vou  not. 
Oli/m.  By  thy  own  fair  eyes,  I  understand 

thee  too  much,  [ruin'd. 

Too  far ;  and  built  a  faith  there  thou  hast 
Go,  and  enjoy  thy  wish,  thy  youth,  thy  plea- 
sure; , 
Enjoy  the  greatness  no  doubt  he  has  promb'd. 
Enjoy  the  service  of  all  eyes  that  see  thee. 
The  glory  thou  hast  aim'd  at,  and  the  tri? 

umpD : 
Only  this  last  love  I  ask,  forget  thy  mistress! 

will  be  tolerably  plain.  '  Under  what  sign  it  is  best  meeting  in  an  arbor,  and  in  what  parti- 
'  cdar  arbor,  and  the  precise  hour  when  it  is  predominant,  with  a  thousand  of  the  like  nature.* 
Seward. 

''  I^r  thy  nolle  sex.]  The  alteration  of  sex  to  sire  was  made,  we  think  with  pripriety, 
by  Mr.  Seward.     We  have  therefore  adopted  it,  though  the  old  reading  might  pass. 


Alin,  Oh,  who  has  wrong'd  me?  who  has 
ruin'd  me?  [thee? 

Poor  wretched  girl,  what  po  3on  is  flung  on 
Excellent  virtue,  from  whence  flows  this  an- 
ger? 
Otym.  Go,  ask  my  brother,  ask  the  faith 
thou  gav'st  me. 
Ask  all  my  favours  to  thee,  ask  my  love. 
Last,  thy  forgetfulness  of  good !  then  fly  me ; 
For  we  must  part,  Alinda. 

Alin.  You  are  weary  of  me, 
I  must  confess,  I  was  ne'er  worth  your  service. 
Your  bounteous  favours  less;  buttnatmydvity. 
My  ready  will,  and  all  I  had  to  serve  yoi 
Oh,  Heav'n,  thou  know'stmy  honesty! 

Olym.  No  more: 

Take  heed  I  Heav'n  has  a  justice.    Take  this 

ring  with  you,  [Alinda, 

This  doting  spell  you  gave  me:  Too  well. 

Thou  knew'si  the  virtue  in't;  too  well  I  feel 

it: 
Nay,  keep  that  too  j  it  may  sometimes  remem- 
ber you. 
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When  you  are  williog  to  forget^  who  gave  it> 
And  to  what  virtuous  end. 

Alin.  Must  I  go  from  you2 
Of  all  the  sorrows  Sorrow  has,  must )  part 
Part  with  my  noble  mistress?         L^ith  you? 
Olym,  Or  I  with  thee,  wench. 
Ann,  And  Dart,  stained  with  opinion?  Fare- 
well, lady! 
Happy  and  blessed  lady,  goodness  keep  you ! 
Thus  your  poor  servant,  full  of  grief^  tulms 

from  you, 
Fc  •  ever  full  of  grief,  for  ever  from  you. 
I  have  no  being  now,  no  friends,  no  country ; 
I  wander  Heav'n  knows  whither,  H«av  u 

knows  how  1  [cence. 

No  life,  now  you  are  lost!  Only  mine  inno- 
That  little  left  me  of  myself, ^goes  with  me; 
That*s  all  my  bread  and  comfort !  >  I  confess, 

madam, 

Traly  confess,  the  duke  has  often  courted  me. 

Oium,  And  pour*d  his  soul  into  thee,  won 

Aim.  Do  you  think  so?  fthce. 

Well,  Time,  that  told  this  tale,  will  tell  my 

truth  too. 
And  say  you  had  a  faithful  honest  servant. 
The  business  of  my  life  is  now  to  pray  for  you, 
pray  for  your  virtuous  loves^  pray  for  your 

children. 
When  Heav*n  shall  make  you  happy! 

Olym.  How  she  wounds  me! 
Either  1  am  undone,  or  she  must  go !  Take 

these  with  you. 
Some  toys  may  do  you  service;  and  this  money; 
And  when  you  want,  I  love  you  not  so  poorly 
(Not  yet,  Alindal)  that  Td  sec  you  pensh.* 
Prithee  be  good,  and  let  me  hear.    JLook  on 

me;  .  '  .        ' 

I  love  those  eyes  yet  dearly ;  I  have  kiss*d  thee. 
And  now  1*11  do't  again.  Farewell,  Alinda! 
1  am  too  full  to  speak  more,  and  too  wretched ! 

4lin,  You  have  my  faith,  and  all  the  world 
'    my  fortune!  \_EjlU, 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Theodore. 

Theod.  Yd  fain  hear  what  becomes  of  thest 

.  two  wenches;  [honest  friend ? 

And  if  I  can,  1*11  do  'em  good.  D'ye  hear,  my 

(Enter  Genilemari,  passing  over  the  stage.) 

He  knows  no  such  name.     What  a  world  of 

business 
(Which  by  interpretation  are  mere  nothinjgs) 
These  things  have  here?  *Mass,  now  I  tlimj^ 

on*t  better, 
I  wish  he  be  not  sent  for  one  of  them,    [saw 
To  some  of  these  by-Iod^ngs.    Methought  I 
A  kind  of  reference  in  his  face  to  bawdry. 

(Enter  Gentleman,  with  a  Gentlewoman,  paS" 
sing  over  the  stage.) 

H?  has  her ;  but  *tb  none  of  them.    Hold 
•     fast,  thief! 


An  excellent  toi^ziog  knave!  MUtresB,  job 

are 
To  suffer  your  prance  some  half-boar  beooe 

now. 
How  far  a  fine  court  custard,  with  plums  in  it. 
Will  prevail  with  onepf  th^  ^yattiiig  oaiile- 

women;  [ceedinglT. 

They  are  uken  with  these  soluble  things  ex* 
This  is  some  yeoman  o*  th*  bottles  now  that 

h^  s^nt  for  her,  [inoeose! 

That  she  calls  father :  Now  woe  to  ibis  ale 
$y  your  leave.  Sir. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv .  Well,  Sir ;  what's  your  plesstire  with 
me?  [maids.*  lodgings? 

Theod.  You  do  not  know  the  way  to  the 

Serv.  Yes,  indeed  do  I,  Sir. 

Theod.  But  you'll  not  tell  me? 

Serv.  No,  indeed^  will  not  I,  beoaose  you 
doubt  it,  [^tl« 

Enter  second  Servant. 

Theod.  T^hese  arc  fine  gimcracks.    Jley! 
hei^  comes  another; 
A  flagon  full  of  wine  in's  hand,  I  take  it. 
Well  met,  my  friend!  Is  that  wine? 

2  Serv'.  Yes,  indeed  is  it.  ' 

Theod.  Faith,  I'll  drink  on't  then. 

2  Serv.  You  may,  because  you  have  sworo. 
Sir.  [deal  now.  Sir. 

Theod.  Tis  very  sood ;  1*11  drink  a  great 

2  Serv.  I  cannot  help  it.  Sir. 

Theod.  I'll  drink  more  yet. 

2  Serv.  'Tis  in  your  own  hands. 

Theod.  There's  your  pot;  }  thank  you. 
Pray  let  me  drink  again . 

2  Serv.  Faith,  but  you  shall  not 
Now  have  I  sworn,  I  take  it.  Fare  yoq  wdL 
•     Srri   -^ [Exii 

Enter  Lady. 

Theod.  This  b  the  finest  place  to  live  in  I 
e'erenter'd,  X****"* 

Here  comes  agentlewoman,  and  alone;  PUto 
Madam,  my  lord  my  master 

Lady.  Who's  your  lord.  Sir?     • 

Theod.  The  lord  Boroskie,  bwly. 

Lady.  Pray  excuse  me ! 
Here's  something  for  your  pains.     Within 

this  hour.  Sir, 
One  of  the  choice  young  ladies  shall  attend 
him.  [water; 

Pray  let  it  be  in  that  chamber  juts  out  to  the 
*Tis  private  and  convenient.    Do  my  humble 
service  .  [Sir. 

To  my  honourable  ^ood  lord,  1  beseedi  yon. 

If  it  please  you  to  visit  a jxx>r  lady 

You  carry  the  'haviour  ot  a  noble  gentleoiaii. 

Theod.  I  shall  be  bold. 

Lady.  Tis  a  good  aptness  in  you.  [Sir; 
I  lie  here  in  the  wood-yard,  the  blue  lodginei. 
They  call  me  merrily  the  lady  of  the  ■  Sir. 
A  little  I  know  what  bekM^  to  ag^tkman^ 
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And  if  it  please  yon  Uke  Ihe  pain»     ■ 

[EwV. 
Tkeod.  Dear  lady !— take  the  oains? 
"JVhy  a  i^prse  ^ouid  not  take  the  pains  tha^ 

thou  requir*st  dow 
To  cleave  olq  CralHree.    f  One  of  the  choice 
young  ladies?*  [me; 

{w^ould  I'd  let  this  bayird  go;  she  has  frighted 
am  cruelly  afraid  of  one  of  my  trihe  now : 
But  if  they'll  do,  the  deyil  cannot  stop  'em. 
\Vbj  should  he  have  a  young  lady?  Arewc^ 
men  no.w  [corks? 

O*  th'  nature  of  bottles^***  to  be  stoppM  with 
Oh,  the  thousand  little  furies  that  fly  here  now  \ 
Hojv  now,  captain? 

Enter  Puiskie. 

Puis.  I  come  to  seek  you  out^  Sir, 
And  all  the  town  I've  travelTd. 

Theod.  What's  the  news,  man?      [nearly. 

Puis,  That  that  concerns  us  all,  and  very 
The  duke  this  night  holds  a  great  feast  at  court. 
To  which  he  bids  for  guests  all  his  old  coun- 
sellors. 
And  all  his  favourites :  Your  father's  sent  for. 

Theod.  Why  he  is  neither  in  cpuncU,  nor 
in  favour. 

Puis.  That's  it :  Have  an  eye  now,  or  never, 

'    and  a  quick  one;  [eence. 

An  eye  that  must  not  wink  from  ^ood  mtelli- 
1  heard  a  bird  sing,  thev  mean  him  no  good 
office.  ^ 

Enier  Ancient. 

Theod.  Art  sure  he  sups  here? 
Puis.  Sure  as  it  is  day. 

Theod.  'Tis  like  then How  now  ?  where 

hast  thou  been.  Ancient  ? 
Anc,  Measuring  the  city.     I've  left  my 
brooms  at  gate  here ; 
^y  thb  time  the  porter  has  stole  'em,  to  sweep 
out  rascals.  - 
Theod.  Brooms?  [over, 

yinc.  I've  been  crying  brooms  all  the  town 
J^nd  such  a  mart  }*ve  made!   there's  no  trade 
near  it.  >    [twitter'd. 

Oh,  the  young  handsome  wenches,  now  they 
When  they  Imt  saw  me  shake  my  ware,  and 
sinutoo!  [your 

'  Comeliither  master  Broom-man,  I  beseech 
*  Good  master  Broom-man,  hither,'  cries  ano- 
Theod,  Thou'rta  mad  fellow.  [ther. 

Anc,  They're  all  as  mad  as  I ;  they  all  have 
trades  now. 
And  roar  about  the  streets  like  bulUbeggars. 

Tkeod.  What  company 
Of  soldiers  are  they? 

Anc,  By  this  means  I  have  gather'd 
Above  a  tnoosand  tall  and  haray  soldiers^ 
Jf  need  be,  colonel.  : 
Theod.  That  need's  come.  Ancient; 
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And  'twas  discreetly  done.    Go,  draw  'em 

presently,  [need 'em. 

But  without  suspicion ;  this  night  we  shall 

Let  'em  be  near  the  court,  let  Putskie  guide 

'em; 

And  wait  me  for  occasion.    Here  TU  stay  still. 

Puts.  Ifit  fallout,  we're  ready;  if  not,  we're 

1*11  wait  you  at  an  inch.  [scatter'd : 

Theod,  Po;  farewell!  lExeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Duke  and  fforoskie. 

Duke.  Are  the  soldiers  still  so  mutinous? 

Bor.  More  than  ever :  [over 

No  law  nor  justice  frights  'em ;  all  the  town 
They  play  new  pranks  and  gambols ;  no  mau*s 

person. 
Of  wnat  degree  soe'er,  free  from  abuses: 
And  durst  they  do  this,  (let  your  Grace  con- 
sider) [villainies. 
These  monstrous,  most  ofifensive  thmgs,  these 
If  not  set  on,  and  fed?  if  not  by  one 
They  honour  more  than  you,  and  more  aw'd 
by  him  ? 

Duke.  Happily,  their  own  wants— 

Bor.  I  offer  to  supply  *em. 
And  ev'ry  hour  make  tender  of  their  monies : 
They  scorn  it,  lau^h  at  me  that  offer  it. 
I  fear  the  next  device  vvill  be  my  life.  Sir; 
And  willingly  I'll  ^ive  it,  so  th^  stay  there. 

Duke.  D'you  thmk  lord  Arenas  privy  ? 

Bor.  More  than  thought, 
I^know  it.  Sir;  I  know  Uiey  durst  not  do 
These  violent  rude  things,  abuse  the  state  thus. 
But  that  they  have  a  hope  by  his  ambitions-^ 

Duke.  No  more !  He  s  sent  for? 

Bor.  Yes,  and  will  be  here  sure, 

Duke.  Let  me  talk  further  with  you  anon, 

Bor.  I'll  wait.  Sir. 

Duke.  Did  you  speak  to  the  ladies? 

Bor.  They'll  attend  your  Grac«  presently. 

Duke.  How  do  you  like  *em  ? 

Bor.  My  eyes  are  too  dull  judges. 
Hiey  wait  here.  Sir.  {.^^, 

Entef  Honora  and  Viola, 

Duke,  Be  you  gone  then.  Come  in,  ladies! 
Welcome  to  th'  court,  sweet  beauties !  Now 
the  court  shines,  [amongst  us. 

When   such   true  beams  of  beauty   strike 
Welcome,  welcome !  ev'n  as  your  own  joys 
welcome!      '  [to  you? 

How  do  you  like  the  court?  How  seems  it 
Is't  not  a  place  created  for  all  sweetness  ? 
Why  were  ye  made  such  strangers  to  this  hap- 
piness, »  [jewels, 
Barr  d  the  delights  this  holds?  The  richest 
Set  ne'er  so  well,  if  then  not  worn  to  wonder. 
By  judging  eyes  not  set  off,  lose  their  lustre. 
Your  country  shades  are  faint;  blasters  of 
beauty; 


¥^  a  tK  nature  of  bottles,  Hfc,'\ 

*    •  *  And  maids,  tum'd  bottles^  cry  aloud  for  corks.' 


Pope, 
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The  manners^  like  ihe  place,  obscure  and 

heavy ; 
The  rose-buds  of  the  beauties  turn  to  cankers. 
Eaten  with  inward  thoughts,  while  there  ye 

wander.  [cloisters) 

Here,  ladies,  here,  (you  were  not  made  for 
Here  is  the  sphere  you  move  in  ^  here  shine 

nobly,  [all 

And  by  your  powerful  influence  command 
What  a  sweet  modesty  dwells  round  about 

'em,  [blossoms! 

And,  like  a  nipping  morn,  pulls  in  their 

Hon.  Your  Grace  speaks  cunningly :  You 

do  not  this, 
I  hope.  Sir,  to  betray  us ;  we're  poor  triumphs. 
Nor  can  our  loss  of  honour  ada  to  you.  Sir : 
Great  men,  and  great  thoughts,  seek  tilings 

great  and  worthy, 
Subjects  to  make  'em  live,  and  not  to  lose*em; 
Conquests  so  nobly  won  can  never  perish. 
We  are  two  simple  maUs,  untutor'd  here.  Sir, 
Two  honest  maids;  is  that  a  sin  at  court,  Sir? 
Our  breeding  is  obedience,  but  to  good  things, 
To  virtuous,  and  to  fair.    What  would  you 

win  on  us?  [you? 

Why  do  1  ask  that  question,  when  I've  found 
Your  preamble  has  pour'd  your  heart  out  to 

us ;  '         [translation 

You  would  dishonour  us;  which,  in  your 
Here  at  the  court,  reads  thus,  your  Grace 

would  love  us. 
Most  dearly  love  us ;  stick  us  up  for  mistresses: 
Most  certam,  there  are  thousands  of  our  sex. 

Sir,  [men, 

That  would  be  glad  of  this,  and  handsome  wo- 
And  croud  into  this  favour,  fair  young  women. 
Excellent  beauties.  Sir :  When  you  have  en- 
joy'd  *em. 
And  suck'd  those  sweets  they  have,  what 

saints  are  these  then  ? 
What  worship  have  they  won,  what  name? 

you  guess,  Sir! 
What  story  added  to  their  lime?  a  sweet  one  I 
Duke.  A  brave-spirited  wench. 
Hon,  I'll  tell  your  Grace, 
And  tell  you  true;  you  are  deceived  in  us  two, 
Extremely  cozen'd,  Sir:  And  yet,  in  my  eye. 
You  are  the  hamlsom'st  man  I  ever  look'd  on, 
The  goodliest  gentleman ;  take  that  hope  with 

you ;  [honour  you) 

And,  were  I  fit  to  be  your  wife  (so  much  i 
Trust  me  I  would  scratch  for  you  but  I'd 

have  you : 
I  would  wooe  you  then. 

Duke,  She  amazes  me  I 
But  how  am  I  deceiv'd  ? 

Hon,  Oh,  we  are  too  honest. 
Believe  it.  Sir,  too  honest,  far  too  honest; 
The  way  that  you  propound,  too  ignorant. 
And  there's  no  meddling  with  us;  for  we're 

fools  too. 
Obstinate,  peevish  fools:  If  I  would  be  ill. 
And  had  a  wanton's  itch  to  kick  my  heels 

up, 
I  would  not  leap  into  the  sun,  and  do  it  there, 


That  all  the  woild  might  see  me;  an  obscure 
shade.  Sir,  fwidi  it. 

Dark  as  the  deed ;  there  is  no  trasting  liglit 
Nor  that  that's  lighter  far,  vaingloripus  grot- 
ness! 
Duke.  You'll  love  me  as  your  friend? 
Hon.  I'll  honour  you. 
As  your  poor  humble  handmaid,  serre  and 
pray  for  you. 
Duke.  What  says  my  little  one?  you're  doc 
so  obstinate?  fsouls. 

Lord,  how  she  blushes !  Here  are  tnuy  fair 
Come,  you  will  be  my  love? 

rigla.  Good  Sir,  he  good  to  me ; 
Indeed,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  to  please  you. 
I  do  beseech  your  Grace!  Alas,  l  fear  you. 
Duke.  What  shouldst  thou  fear? 
Hon    Fy,  Sir!  this  is  not  noble. 
Duke.  Why  do  I  stand  entreating,  where 

my  pow'r 

Hon.  You  have  no  pow'r;  at  least,  you 
ought  to  have  none 
In  bad  and  beastly  things:  Arm'd  thus,  m 

die  here. 
Before  she  suffer  wrong! 
Duke.  Another  Arenas? 
Hon.  His  child.  Sir,  and  his  spirit. 
Duke.  I'll  deal  with  you  then,        [sweety 
For  here's  the  honour  to  be  won.    Sit  down. 
Prithee,  Honora,  sit. 
Hon.  Now  you  entreat,  I  will.  Sir, 
Duke.  I  do,  and  will  deserve  iL 
Hon.  That's  too  much  kindness. 
Duke.  Prithee  look  on  me. 
Hon.  Yes ;  I  love  to  see  see  you. 
And  could  look  on  an  age  thus,  and  admiie 
vou.  [touch  you. 

While  you  are  ^ood  and  temperate,  I  dare 
Kiss  5'our  white  hand. 
Duke.  Why  not  my  lips? 
Hon.  1  dare.  Sir. 
Duke.  I  do  not  think  you  dare. 
Hon.  I  am  no  coward. 
Do  you  believe  me  now?  or  now?  or  now. 
Sir?  [Sir? 

You  make  me  blush :  But  sure,  1  mean  no  ill. 
It  had  been  fitter  you'd  kiss'd  me. 

Duke.  That  ril  do  too. 

What  hast  thou  wrought  into  me? 

Hon.  I  hope  all  goodness. 

While  you  are  thus,  thus  honest,  1  dare  do 

any  thing;  [you; 

Thus  hang  about  your  neck,  and  thus  dote  oQ 

Bless  those  fair  lights!  Hell  take  me,  if  I 

durst  not [hither; 

But,  cood  Sir,  pardon  me.     Sister,  coujc 
C-omenither;  fear  not,  wench !  Come  hither; 

blush  not! 
Come,  kiss  the  prince,  the  virtuous  priDCCj 

the  good  prince ! 
Certain,  he's  excellent  honest 
Duke.  Thou  wilt  make  me 
Hon.  Sit  down,  and  hug  him  softly. 
Duke.  Fy,  Honora; 
Wanton  Honora!  Is  this  th^  modesty^ 
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The  noble  chastity,  your  onset  shewM  me; 
At  6rst  charge  beaten  back?  Away! 

Hon,  Thank  you  I  (Ihank  you ! 

Upon  njy  knees  I  pray.  Heaven  too  may 
You  have  deceiv*d  me  cunningly,  yetNJobly ; 
You've  co£en*d  me:  In  all  your  hopeful  life 

yet 
A  scene  of  greater  honour  you  ne'er  acted : 
I  knew  Fame  was  a  liar,  too  long  and  loud* 
toogu'd,  [master ! 

And  now  I  have  found  it.     Oh,  my  virtuous 

Viola.  My  virtuous  master  too  I 

Hon.  Now  you  arc  thus. 
What  shall  become  of  me  let  Fortunecast  for't. 

Enter  Alinda. 

Ditke.  1*11  be  that  Fortune,  if  I  live,  Ho- 

nora ;  [not 

Tliou'st  done  a  cure  upon  me,  counsel  could 

Alin.  Here,  take  your  ring,  Sir^  and  whom 
you  mean  to  ruin. 
Give  it  to  her  next:  I  have  paid  for't  dearly. 

Hon.  A  rmg  to  her? 

Duke,  Why  frowns  my  fair  Alinda? 
I  have  forgot  both  these  again. 

^/tn.  Stand  still.  Sir! 
You  have  that  violent  killing  fire  upon  you. 
Consumes  all  honour,  credit,  faith! 

Hon.  How*s  this?  [me, 

Alin.  My  royal  mistress*  favour  towards 
(Woe  worth    you.  Sir!)    you*ve   poison*d, 
blasted. 

Duke.  I,  sweet? 

AltTt.  You  have  taken  that  unmanly  liberty. 
Which  in  a  worse  man  is  vainglorious  feigning, 
And  kiird  my  truth. 

Duke.  Upon  my  life,  'tis  false,  wench. 

Alin.  Laaies,  take  heed !  you  have  a  cun- 
ning g9me8ter,  [antidotes ; 
A  handsome,  and  a  high :  Come  stor*d  with 
He  has  infections  else  will  fire  your  bloods. 

Duke.  Prithee,  Alinda,  hear  me! 

Alin.  Words  steep'd  in  honey,  [tity 

That  will  so  melt  into  your  minds,  buy  chas- 
A  thousand  ways,  a  thousand  knots  to  tie  ye ; 
And  when  h*  nas  bound  you  hb,  a  thousand 

ruins! 
A  poor  lost  woman  you  have  made  me. 

Duke.  rU  maintain  thee. 
And  nobly  too. 

Alin.  That  gin*s  too  weak  to  take  me. 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  young  ladies,  still  take 

heed! 
Take  heed  of  promises,  take  heed  of  gifts. 
Of  forced,  feigned  sorrows,  sighs,  take  heed! 

Duke.  By  aul  that's  mine,  Alinda— 

Alin.  Swear  by  your  mischiefs  1 
Oh,  whither  shall  I  go? 

Duke.  Go  back  again ; 
ril  force  her  take  thee,  love  tliee. 

Alin.  Fare  yoo  well,  Sir! 
I  will  not  curse  you ;  only  this  dwell  with  you, 
Whcne*eryou  love,  a  false  belief  light  on  you ! 

[Exit. 

Hon,  We'll  take  our  leaves  too.  Sir. 


Duke.  Part  all  the  world  now. 
Since  she  is  oone. 

Hon.  You  re  crooked  yet,  dear  master ; 
And  still  I  fear*—-  [Exeunt  ladies. 

Duke,  I'm  vex*d,  and  some  shall  find  it. 

[Exit, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Archas  and  a  Servant, 

Archas.  'Tis  strange  to  me  to  see  the  court, 
and  welcome.  [thee! 

Oh,  royal  place,  how  have  I  lovM  and  serv'd 
Who  lies  on  this  side?  know'st  thou? 

Serv.  Tlie  lord  Burris. 
X  Archas.  Thou'st  nam'd  a  gentleman  I  stand 

much  bound  to : 
I  think  he  sent  the  casket.  Sir? 
Serv.  The  same.  Sir.  [courtier! 

Archas.  An  honest- minded  man,  a  noble 
The  duke  made  perfect  choice  when  he ^ took 
him.  [guide  now. 

Go  you  home;  I  shall  hit  the  way  without  a 
Serv.  You  may  want  something.  Sir. 
Archas.  Only  my  horses. 
Which,  after  supper,  let  the  groom  wait  with : 
I'll  have  no  more  attendance  here. 

Serv.  Your  will.  Sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Theodore. 

Theod.  You're  well  met  here.  Sir. 

Archas.  How  now,  boy?  how  dost  thou? 

Theod,   I  should  ask  you  that  question  : 
How  do  YOU,  Sir? 
How  do  you  feel  yourself? 

Archas.  Why  well,  and  lusty.  ' 

Theod.  What  do  you  here  then? 

Archas.  VVhy,  I  am  sent  for. 
To  supper  with  the  duke. 

Theod.  Have  you  no  meat  at  home? 
Or  do  you  long  tu  feed  as  hunted  deer  do. 
In  doubt  and  fear? 

Archas.  I  have  an  excellent  stomach. 
And  can  I  use  it  better  than  among  my  friends, 

boy? 
How  do  the  wenches? 

Tlieod.  They  do  well  enough.  Sir;. 
They  know  the  worst  by  this  time.    Pray  be 

rul'd,  SJr  J 
Go  home  again,  and,  if  you  have  a  supper. 
Eat  it  in  quiet  there  ;  This  is  no  place  for  you. 
Especially  at  this  time,  take  my  word  for't. 

Archas.  May  be,   they'll  cirink  hardj    I 
could  have  drank  my  share,  boy  :■ 
Tho*  I  am  old,  1  will  not  out 

Theod.  I  hope  you  will.  [hearing* 

Hark  in  your  ear!  the  court's  too  quick  of 

Archas,    Not   mean  me  well?    tBou  art 
abus'd  and  cozen'd. 
Away,  away  I 

Theod.  To  that  end.  Sir,  1  tell  you. 
Away,  if  you  love  yourself. 

Archas.  Who  d^re  do  these  things. 
That  ever  heard  of  honesty? 
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Theod,  Old  gentleman^ 
Take  a  fool's  counsel. 

Archas,  Tis  a  fool's  indeed, 
A  very  fool's!  Thbu'st  more  of  these  flams  ih 

thee. 
These  musty  doubt8«»2s*t  6t  the  duke  send 

,  for  me, 
And  hpnour  me  to  eat  within  his  presence. 
And  I,  like  a  tall  fellow,  play  at  bo-peep 
With  his  pleasure?  LP^te, 

Theod.  Take  heed  of  bo-peep  with  your 
Your  pate.  Sir!  I  speak  plain  language  now. 

ArcJias,  If  'twere  not  here,  where  rev'rencc 

bids  me  hold, 

I  would  so  swinge  thee>  thou  rude,  unman- 

ner'd  knave !  [>ne. 

Take  from  his  bounty,  his  honour  that  he  gives 

To  beget  saucy  and  sullen  fears! 

Theod.  \ou  are  not  mad  sure?  [per'd. 
By  this  fair  light,  I  speak  but  what  is  whis- 
And  whisper  d  for  a  truth. 

Archas.  A  dog  is't?  Drunken  people. 
That  in  their  pot  see  visions,  and  turn  states,*** 
Madmen  and  children— Prithee  do  not  fol- 
low me ! 
I  tell  thee,  I  am  angry:  Do  not  follow  me! 

Theod.  I  am  as  angry  as  you  for  your  heart, 
Ay»  and  as  wilful  too :  Go  like  a  woodcock. 
And  thrust  your  neck  i'  th*  noose ! 

Archas,  I'll  kill  thee. 
An  thou  speak'st  but  three  words  more.    Do 
not  follow  me!  \Exit. 

Theod.  A  strange  old  foolish  fellow!    I 
shall  hear  yet; 
And,  if  I  do  not  my  part,  hiss  at  me.  [Ex%l» 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  two  Servants,  preparing  a  lanquet. 

1  Serv.  Believe  me,  fellow,  here'U  be  lusty 
drinkins. 

Many  a  washed  pate  in  wine,  I  warrant  thee. 

2  Serv.  I'm  glad  the  old  general's  come : 
Upon  mv  conscience. 

That  ioy  will  make  Mf  the  court  drunk. 

Hark,  the  trumpets! 
They're cominc  on;  away! 

1  Serv.  We'll  have  a  rouse  too.    [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Duke,  Archas,  Burris,  Boroskie,  At' 
tendants,  and  Gentlemen. 

Duke.  Come,  seat  yourselves !  Ix)rd  Archas, 
sit  you  there. 

Archas.  'Tis  far  above  my  worth. 

Duke.  I'll  have  it  so. 

Are  all  things  fSidy? 

Bor.  All  the  guards  are  set. 
The  court  gates  shut 


Duke.  Then  do  as  I  preserib*d  yoa; 
Be  sure,  no  fbrdier. 

Bor.  I  «hall  well  observe  yoo- 

Duke.  Come,  bring  some  wine.     Here'i 
to  my  sister,  gentfemen  1 
A  health,  and  mirth  to  all ! 

Archas.  Pray  fill  it  full.  Sir ;  [ris, 

Tis  a  high  health  to  virtue.  Here,  lord  Boi- 
A  maiden  health:  You  are  most  fit  to  pledj^  it. 
You  have  a  maiden  soul,  and  much  I  hoDour  ii 
Passion  o*me,  you're  sad,  man. 

Duke.  How  now,  Burris  f 
Go  to  J  no  more  of  this! 

Archas.  Tuke  the  rouse  fredy ; 
*Twill  warm  your  blood,  and  make  joa  fit 
for  jollity.  [Jmf, 

Yoor  Grace's  pardon  1  when  we  get.  a  cup, 
We  old  men  prate  apace. 

Duke.  Mirth  mafces  a  banquet. 
As  you  love  me,  no  more. 

Burris.  I  thank  your  Grace. 
Give  me  it.    Lord  Boroskie! 

Bor.  I  have  ill  brains,  Sir— 

Burris.  Damnable  ill,  I  know  it, 

Bor.  But  I'll  pledge.  Sir, 
This  virtuous  health. 

Burris,  The  more  unfit  for  thy  mouth. 

Enter  two  Servants,  v:lth  cloaks. 

Duke,  Come,  bring  out  robes,  and  let  my 

ffuests  look  nobly,  [ward. 

Fit  for  my  love  and  presence.  B^in  aomn- 
Off  with  your  cloaks,  take  new. 

Archas.  Your  Grace  dealt  truly  {jeet*. 
Like  a  munificent  prince,  with  year  poor  sab- 
Who  would  not  light  for  you?   What  cold 

dull  coward  [as4  itr 

Durst  seek  to  save  his  life  when  you  woM 
Begin  a  new  health  in  your  new  adommeoa ; 
The  duke*s,  the  royal  duke's  I — Hal    wbit 

have  1  got,  Sir? 
Ha!  the  robe  of  death? 

Duke.  You  have  deserv'd  it. 

Archas.  The  liv'ry  of  the  grave  ?  Do  you 

start  all  from  me? 
Do  I  smell  of  earth  already?  Sir,  look  on  me, 
And  like  a  man ;  is  this^ur  enteruinmeot^ 
Do  y«Hi  bid  your  worthiest  goesu  to  bkiody 

banquets? 

(Enter  a  Guard.) 

A  guard  upon  me  too?  This  is  too  fool  play. 
Boy,  to  thy  good,  thine  honour ;  then  wretclwd 
ruler,  t"**^  * 

Tliou  son  of  fools  and  flatterers,  heir  of  bypo> 
Am  I  serv'd  in  a  hearse,  that  sav'd  ye  all? 
Are  ye  men  or  devils  ?  Do  ye  gape  upon  me? 


^  A  dog :  Drunken  people 

That  in  their  pot  see  visions. 

And  turn  states,  madmen  and  children^  In  the  first  line,  fV/  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Se- 
ward,  who,  in  the  third,  for  states  read  statists \  but  as  the  old  lection  is  good  »ense,  the  change 
is  too  arbitrary. 
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Wider!  and  swallow  all  my  services. ♦■ 
£Qtorab  them  first,  my  faith  oext,  then  my 

integrity; 
And  let  these  struggle  with  your  mangy  minds. 
Your  seard  and  seal*d-up  consciences,   till 
they  burst. 
Sor,  These  words  are  death.  f  sirrah, 

Archas,  No,  those  deeds  that  want  rewards. 
Those  battles  I  have  fought^  those  horrid  dan- 
gers [tion) 
(Leaner  than  death,  and  wilder  than  destruc- 
I've  marchM  upon,  these  honour*d  wounds, 
times  story,  [suffer*d. 
The  blood  IVe  lost,  the  youth,  the  sorrows 
These  are  my  death,  these  that  can  ne'er  be 

recompenc*d. 
These  that  ye  set  a-broodins  on  like  toads. 
Sucking  from  my  deserts  me  sweets  and  sa* 

vours. 
And  render  me  no  pay  again  but  poisons! 
Bar,  The  proud  vain  soldier  thou  hast  set— 
Archas.  Thouliest! 
Now,  by  my  little  time  of  life,  liest  baselv. 
Maliciously,  and  kmdiy!  How  I  scorn  tnee! 
If  I  had  swellM  the  soldier,  or  intended 
An  act  in  person  leaning  to  dishonour. 
As  you  would  fiun  have  foro*d  me,  witness, 

Heav*n, 
Where  clearest  understanding  of  all  truth  is, 
(For  these  are  spiteful  men,  and  know  no 
piety  ♦»)  [marches. 

When  Olin  came,   grim  Olin,   when   his 
His  last  incursions,  msde  the  city  sweat. 
And  drove  before  him,  as  a  storm  drives  hail. 
Such  show*rs  of  frosted  fears  shook  all  your 

heartstrings; 
Then,  when  the  Volga  trembled  at  his  terror. 
And  hid  his  seven  curFd  heads,  afraid  of 
bruisine  [then. 

By  his  arm'd  horses*  hoofs ;  had  I  been  false 
Or  hlown  a  treach*rous  fire  into  the  soldier. 
Had  but  one  spark  of  villany  liv'd  within  me. 
You'd  had  some  shadow  for  this  black  about 
me.  [you  out. 

Where  was  your  soldiership?  Why  went  not 
And  all  your  right  honourable  valour  with 
you?  [him? 

Why  met  you  not  the  Tartar,  and  defied 
Drew  your  dead-doing  sword,  and  buckled 

with  him? 
Shot  through  his  squadrons  like  a  fiery  meteor? 
And,  as  we  see  a  dreadful  clap  of  thunder 
Kc»d  the  stiff-hearted  oaks,  and  toss  their 
roots  up,  [sick  then ; 

Why  did  not  you  so  charge  him?  You  were 
You,  that  dare  taint  my  credit,  slipp*d  to-bed 

then. 
Stewing  and  fainting  with  the  fears  yon  had. 


A  whoreson  shaking  fit  oppressed  your  lord* 

ship.  [at  thee! 

Blush,  coward,  knave,  and  all  the  world  hiss 

Duke,  Exceed  not  my  command.     [Exit* 

Bor,  I  shall  observe  it. 

Arckas.  Are  you  gone  too  ?—Oome,  weep 

not,  honest  Burris,  [maliqe. 

Good  lovins  lord,  no  more  tears :  Tis  not  his 
This  fellow  s  malice,  nor  the  duke*s  displ^ 

sure. 
By  bold  bad  men  crouded  into  his  nature. 
Can  startle  me.    Fortune  ne*er  raz*d  this  fort 

yet; 
I  am  the  same,  the  same  man ;  living  dying, 
(The  >ame  mind  to  *em  both)  I  poize  thus 

equal: 
Only  the  juggling  way  that  toird  me  to  it. 
The  Judas  way,  to  kiss  me,  bid  me  welcome. 
And  cut  my  tnroat,  a  little  sticks  upon  me. 
Farewell!  commend  me  to  his  (jrace,  and 

tell  him,  [many. 

The  world  is  full  of  servants;  he  may  have 
(And  some  I  wish  him  honest;  he*s  undone 

else) 
But  such  another  doting  Archas  never,  [ever! 
So  tried  and  touched  a  faith!   Farewell  for 
Burnt.  Be  strong,  my  lord :  You  must  not 

go  thus  lightly.  [law  unto  me? 

Archat,  Now,  what's  to  do?  What  says  the 

Give  me  my  great  offence,  that  speaks  me 

guilty.    .  fters, 

Bor,  Laying  aside  a  thousand  petty  mat- 
As  scorns,  and  insolencies,  both  from  your^ 

self  and  followers,  [deadly) 

Which  you  put  first  fire  to,  (and  these  are 
I  come  to  one  main  cause,  which  tho*  it  car- 
ries [death  too, 
A  stranzeness  in  the  circumstance,  it  carries 
Not  to  be  pardon'd  neither :  You  have  done 

a  sacrile^. 
Archas,  High  Heav*n  defend  me,  man  I 

How,  how,  Boroskie? 
Bor,  You  have  took  from  the  temple  those 

vow'd  arms, 
The  holy  ornament  you  hung  up  there. 
No  absolution  of  yoer  vow,  no  order 
From  holy  church  to  give  *em  back  unto  yon. 
After  they  were  purified  from  war,  and  rested 
From  blood,  made  clean  by  ceremony:  From 

the  altar  ['em. 

You  snatch'd  'em  up  again,  again  you  wore 
Again  you  stain*d  *em,  stained  your  vow,  die 

church  too,  [Sir| 

And  robb'd  it  of  that  right  was  none  of  yours^ 
For  which  the  law  requires  your  heaci,  yoa 

know  it. 
Archas,  Those  arms  I  foug|ht  in  last? 
Bor,  The  same. 


•  Do  ye  gape  upon  me. 


Haider  and  swallow  all  my  services  f  ]  This  b  one  of  the  innumerable  passages  the  sen^e 
whereof  has  been  totally  obscured  by  fabe  pointing.  What  Archas  afterwards  says,  proves  the 
proprie^  of  our  variation  in  that  respect. 

^  For  these  are  spiteful  men,  and  know  no  pibty.]  Instead*of  p»e/y,  the  cootegct  iii4ue« 
us  to  believe,  the  author  wrote  pily, 
VoL.1,  »Q  r  , 
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^Archas,  God-a-merey !  [ine> 

Thou  hast  hunted  out  a  notable  cause  to  kiU 
A  subtle  one:  I  die,  for  saving  all  you. 
Good  Sir,  remember,  if  you  can,  the  necessity. 
The  suddenness  of  lime,  the  s^te  all  stood  in ; 
I  was  entreated  to,  kneePd  to,  and  prayM  to. 
The  duke  himself,  the  princess,  all  the  nobles. 
The  cries  of  infants,  bed-rid  fathers,  virgins! 
Prithee  find  out  a  better  cause,  a  handsomer ; 
This  will  undo  thee  too  j  people  will  spit  at 
thee;  [cause. 

The  devil  himself  would  be  asham'd  of  this 
Because  my  haste  made  me  forzet  the  cere- 
mony, L''»^«  satisfy? 
The  present  danger  cv*ry  where,   must  my 
Bor,  It  must,  and  shall. 
Archas,  Oh,  base  ungrateful  people! 
Have  ye  no  other  swords  to  cut  my  throat 
with,  Peni, 
But  mine  own  nobleness?  I  confess,  I  took 
The  vow  not  yet  absolvM  I  hung  'era  up  with ; 
Wore  *em,  fought  in  *em,  gilded  *em  amin 
In  the  fierce  Tartars*  bloods ;  for  you  I  took*em. 
For  your  peculiar  safety^  lord,  for  all ; 
1  wore  /em  for  my  countr}*s  health,   that 

groan'd  then ; 
Took  from  the  temple,  to  prescn  e  the  temple : 
That  holy  pbce,  and  all  the  sacred  monuments. 
The  rev* rend  shrines  of  saints,  ador*d  and  ho- 
noured, [fice. 
Had  been  consum'd  to  ashes,  their  own  sacri- 
Had  I  been  slack ;  or  staid  that  absolution. 
No  priest  had  liv*d  to  give  it    My  own  ho- 
nour. 
Cure  of  ray  country,  murder  me  I 

Bor.  No,  no,  Sir; 

I  shall  force  that  from  you,  will  make  this 

cnuse  light  tpo.  [heart.  Sir. 

Away  with  him!  I  shall  pluck  down  that 

Archas.  Break  it  Uiou   may'st;   but  if  it 

bend  for  pity. 

Dogs  and  kites  cat  it!  Come;  I  am  honour's 

martyr.        ,  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Duke  md  Burtu. 
■'  Diike.  Exceed  my  warrant? 

Burris.  You  ktiow  he  loves  him  not. 
'  Duke.  He  dares  as  well  meet  death,**  as 

do  it;  cat  wildfire. 
Thro*  a  few  fears,  I  mcAn  to  try  his  goodness. 
That  I  may  find  him  tit  to  wear  here,  Burris. 
1  know  Boroskie  hates  him^*  to  death  bates 
him'; 


I  know  he  is  a  serpent  too/^  a  swola  one; 

l^Noise  witiaiu 
But  I  have  pull*d  his  sting  out.     What  nocsi 
is  that? 
Theod,  [tri/Ain.]   Down  with  'cm,  dova 

with  em,  down  with  the  gates! 
Sold.  UoithinI\  Stand,  stand,  stand ! 
Putt,  {within^  Fire  the  palace  bef'He  ye! 
Burru.  Uf^n  my  life,  the  soldisr.  Sir,  the 
A  miserable  time  is  come.  £soJdier! 


Enter  Gentleman, 

Geni.  Oh,  save  him !  [Archas! 

Upon  my  knees,  my  heart's  knees,  are  kxd 
We  are  undone  else. 

Duke.  Dares  he  touch  his  body?       [folly- 

Gent.  He  racks  him  fearfully,  most  fear- 

Duke.  Away,  Burris;  fhim  up; 

Take  men,  and  take  him  from  him,  ciap 
And  if  I  live,4*H  find  a  strange  death  for  him. 
Are  the  soldiers  broke  in?         \ExU  Bmrris. 

Gent.  By  this  time,  sure  they  arc.  Sir; 
Thev  beat  the  gates  extremely,  beat  the  people. 

Duke.  Get  me  a  guard  about  ine;  make 
sure  the  lodsings. 
And  speak  the  soldiers  fair, 

Gent.  Pray  Heav*n  that  take.  Sir.  [Exemmi. 

Enter  Putskie,  Ancient,  and  Soldiers,  with 
torches. 

Puts.^G'ivt  \]s  the  general;  we'll  fire  the 

court  else! 
Render  him  safe  and  well. 

Anc.  Don't  fire  the  cellar. 
There's  excellent  wine  in*t,  captain;   and, 

iho*  it  be  cold  weather,  [nexail 

I  do  not  love  it  mull'd.  Bring  out  the  ge- 
We*ll  light  ye  such  a  bonfire  else — NMkctw 

are  ye?  [of  your  bivct. 

Speak,  or  we'll  toss  your  turrets ;♦♦  peep  out 
We'll  smoke  ye  else.   Is  uol  that  a  nose  there? 
Put  out  that  nose  again,  and  if  tliou  dar'st 
But  blow  it  before  us Now  he  creeps  out 

on's  burrow. 

Enter  Gentleman. 
Puts.  Give  us  the  general  I       [can  desirr. 
Gent.  Yes,  gentlemen;    or  any  thing  )« 
Anc.  You  mubk-cat,  [swer. 

Cordevant-skin  !^'  we  will  not  take  your  an- 
Pnts.  Where  is  the  duke?  speak  suddenly, 

and  send  him  hither. 
Anc.  Or  we'll  so  fry  jrour  buttocks 
Gent.  Good  sweet  gentlemen-— » 


♦»  He  dares  as  well  meet  death.l  The  Editors  of  the  second  folio  read  eo/  for  •eri ;  and 
the  subsequent  ones  m  1760  concuf  iu  mentioning  this  strange  meal.  We  hare  restored  tlic 
gcnume  word  trom  the  first  folio. 

V  ^u'^T  K"  **  'f^^'f  ^*l?'  ^^O  Meaning  Borwitte;  but  the  pronoun  is  used  nthcr 
confusedly,  both  here  and  in  the  lines  that  follow. 

^  ^^^«^'  f  ^^^^^  toss  your  turrcts.'\  Mr.  Sympson  proposes  reading,  torch  your  turreU. 
As  the  old  books  present  good  sense,  we  have  not  abamloncd  them,  though  wc  Uuok  the  coo- 
jccturejplausible,  and  not  unpoetical. 


, :  unpoetical. 

^*  Cofdetdnt*skin.'\  Spanish  leather  hide. 
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Anc,  We  are  neither  good  nor  sweet;  we 
are  aoldicrt. 
And  you  misereants  that  abase  the  ^neral. 
Give  fire,  my  boys!  'tis  a  dark  evenings 
Let's  light  'em  to  their  lodgings. 

JEnter  Olympia,  Jlonora,  Viola,  Theodore, 
and  women, 

Hon,  Good  brother,  be  not  fierce. 

Tkeod,  1  will  not  hurt  her. 
Fear  not,  sweet  lady. 

Olym.  You  may  do  what  yon  please.  Sir  j** 
I  have  a  sorrow  that  exceeds  all  yours. 
And  more  contemns  all  danger. ' 


Enter  Duke  above, 

Tkeod.  Where's  the  duke? 

Duke.  He*s  here.    What  would-  ye,  sol- 
diers? Wherefore  troop  ye 
Like  mutinous  madmen  thus? 

Tkeod.  Give  me  my  father! 

Puts,  ^  Anc,  Give  us  our  general ! 

Thcod.  Set  hinwhere  before  us ;    [torches; 
You  see  the  pledge  we've  got;  you  see  these 
All  shall  to  ashes,  as  I  live,  immediately ! 
A  thousand  lives  for  one ! 

Duke,  But  hear  me! 

Puts,  No;  we  come  not  to  dispute. 

Enter  Archas  and  Burris, 

Tkeod.  By  Heav'n 
1  svfear,  he*s  rack'd  and  whipt 

JJon.  Oh,  my  poor  father! 

Puts,  Bum,  kill  and  burn! 

Archas    Hold,  hold,  I  say!  hold,  soldiers! 
Onyour all^iancf ,  hold! 

Tkeod.  \\  e  most  not. 

Archas.  Hold !  I  swear  [first,*^ 
By  Heaven,    he*s   a  barVrous    traitor  stirs 
A  villain,  and  a  stranger  to  obedience. 
Never  my  soldier  more,  nor  friend  to  ho- 
nour!                                      [cruelly 

Why  did  you  use  your  old  man  thus?  thus 
Torture  his  poor  weak  body?  1  ever  Iov*d  you. 

Duke.  Forget  me  in  tbcse  wrongs,  most 
noble  Archas. 

Arcktu,  Tve  balm  enough  for  all  my  hurts: 
Weep  no  more.  Sir; 
A  satisfaction  for  a  thousand  sorrows. 
1  do  believe  you  innocent,  a  good  man. 
And  Heav*n  forgive  that  n^Tii^ty  thing  that 
wrong'd  me  I 

^  May  do  what  you  please.  Sir.']  First  folio.    Other  copies  substitute  nay  for  'may. 

♦7  /  swear  by  Heuvn  ke  is  a  barbarous  traitor  stirs  Jirst,']  The  epithet  barbarous  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  properest  in  the  place,  and  makes  still  much  worse  measure ;  I  have  therefore 
substituted  base,  as  a  monosyllable  seems  certainly  requirof),  and  base  is  the  best  and  the  nearest 
the  trace  of  the  letters  of  any  Uiat  has  occurred  to  me.  Seward. 

Barbarous  does  not  always  signify  cruel,  but  often  means  uncivilized,  and  in  this  plaoe 
might  import  undisciplined.    Barbarous  traitor ;  t .  e.  as  the  next  line  explains  it. 

A  villain,  and  a  stranger  to  obedience. 
♦•  The  nanghly  blood.'\  llie  whole  passage  seems  to  require  us  to  read,  the  hauquty  bloody 
That  was  (ke  blood  rebelPd,  tke  haughty  blood, 
Tkc  proud,  provoking  blood. 


Why  look  ye  wild,  my  friends?  why  stare  ye 

on  me? 
I  charge  ye,  as  ye*re  men,  my  men,  my  lovers. 
As  ye  are  honest  faithful  men,  fair  soldiers. 
Let  down  your  anger!  Is  not  this  our  sove- 
reign? [then. 
The  head  of  merc^,  and  of  law?  Who  dares 
But  rebels,  scommg  law,  appear  thus  vio- 
lent?                                            [fires? 
Is  this  a  place  for  swords,  for  threat' ning 
The  tev*rence  of  this  house  dares  any  touch, 
But  with  obedient  knees,  and  pious  duties? 
Are  we  not  all  his  subjects,  all  sworn  to  him? 
Has  not  he  pow'r  to  punish  our  offences. 
And  don*t  we  daily  fall  into  *em?   Assure 

yourselves 
I  did  offend,  and  highly,  grievously; 
.This  good  sweet  prince  I  offended,  my  life 
forfeited,^  [with. 

Which  yet  his  mercy,  and  his  old  love  met 
And  only  let  me  feel  his  light  rod  this  way. 
Ye  are  to  thank  him  for  your  general. 
Pray  for  his  life  and  fortune,  sweat  your 

bloods  for  him. 
Ye  are  offenders  too,  daily  offenders ; 
Proud  insolencies  dwell  in  your  hearts,  and  yt 

do  *em. 
Do  'em  against  his  peace,  his  law,  his  person; 
Ye  see  he  only  sorrows  for  your  sins. 
And  where  his  pow'r  might  persecute,  for- 
gives ye. 
For  sriame,  put  up  your  swords !  for  honesty. 
For  order's  sake,  and  whose  you  are,  my  sol- 
Be  not  so  rude !  [diei-s, 
Theod.  They've  drawn  blood  from  you.  Sir. 
Archas,  That  was  the  blood  rebell'd,  the 
naughty  blood,**                       [out,  boy. 
The  proud,  provoking  blood ;   His  well  'Us 
Give  you  example  first;  draw  out,  and  orderly. 
lion.  Good  brother,  do ! 
Archas,  Honest  and  high  example. 
As  thou  wilt  have  my  blessing  follow  thee. 
Inherit  all  mine  honours.^-Thank  you,  Theo- 
My  worthy  son.  [dore, 
Theod,  If  harm  come,  thank  youraelt,  Sir; 
I  must obeyyou.    •                              [Exit, 
Archas.  Captain,  you  know  the  way  now : 
A  good  man,  and  a  valiant,  you  were  ever, 
Inciin'd  to  honest  things.    I  thank  you,  cap- 
tain.                                   \Exeunt  Sold. 
Soldiers,  I  thank  ye  all!  And  love  me  still. 
But  do  not  love  me  so  you  lose  allegiance; 
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Love  that  aboVie  yoor  lives.    Onoe  more,  I 
thank  ye.  fwait  on  him. 

Duke.  Bring  him  to  rest,  and  let  our  cares 
Thou  excellent  old  man,  thou  top  of  honour. 
Where  justice  and  obedience  only  build. 
Thou  stock  of  virtue,  how  am  I  bound  to 

love  thee  I 
Ib  all  thy  noble  ways  to  follow  thee ! 

Burns,  Remember  him  that  vest  him^  Sir. 

Ihike.  Remember? 


When  I  forget  that  villain,  and  to  par  iam 
For  all  his  mischiefs,  may  all  gooa  tfcoorfatt 
forget  me ! 

Archas,  L*m  very  sore.  fmcB. 

Duke.  Bring  him  to  bed  with  ease,  grnd» 
For  every  stripe  Til  drop  a  tear  to  wash  'emj 
Afid,  in  my  sad  repentance 

Archas.  *Tis  too  much ; 
I  have  a  life  yet  left  to  g^in  that  love.  Sir. 


ACT   V, 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Duke,  Burris,  and  Gentlemen, 

Dtiile.XIOW  does  lord  Archas? 

■■•^    Burris,   But  weak,  an*t  plea?c 

you ;  rhim : 

Yet  all  the  helps  that  art  ean,  are  applied  to 
His  heart's  untoucht,  and  whole  yet;  and  no 

doubt.  Sir, 
His  mind  being  sound,  hb  body  soon  will 

follow. 
Duke.  Oh,  that  base  knave  that  wrong'd 

him,  without  leave4oo!  ffor't. 

But  I  shall  Bnd  an  hour  to  give  him  thanks 
He*8  fast,  I  hope. 

Burris.  As  nist  as  irons  can  keep  him: 
But  the  most  fearful  wretch 

Duke.  He  has  a  conscience, 
A  cruel  stinginffone,  I  warrant  him, 
'  A  lodden  one.    But  what  news  of  the  soldier? 
I  did  not  like  their  parting;  'twas  too  sullen. 
Burris.  That  they  keep  still,  and  I  fear  a 

worse  clap. 
They  are  drawn  out  o'  th'  town,  and  stand 

in  councils. 
Hatching  unquiet  thoughts,  and  cruel  pur- 
poses, [tains, 
I  went  myself  unto  'em,  talk'd  with  the  cap- 
Whom  I  found  fraught  with  nothing  but 

loud  murmurs,  [often 

And  desperate  curses,  sounding  these  wonls 
Like  trumpets  to  their  angers:    '  We  are 

ruin'd, 
'  Our  services  tum*d  to  disgraces,  mischiefs ; 

*  Our  brave  old  general,  like  one  had  pilfer'd^ 

*  Tortured  and  whipt  !*  The  colonel  s  eyes, 

like  torches, 
Blaze  every  where,  and  fright  fair  peace. 

Geni,  Yet  worse.  Sir ;  [you. 

The  news  is  current  now,  they  mean- to  leave 
Leave   their  allegiance;    and   under  Olin's 

char«. 
The  bloody  enemy,  march  straight  against  you. 

Burris.  I  have  heard  this  too.  Sir. 

Duke,  This  must  be  prevented, 
And  suddenly,  and  warily. 

Burris.  'TIS  time,  Sir; 
But  what  to  mioister,  or  how^ 


Duke.  Go  in  with  me,  [these 

And  there  we'll  think  upon't    Soch  blows  as 
Equal  defences  ask,  else  they  dbpleasie. 

[ExttmL 

SCENE  II. 

Enier  Petesca,  and  Gentlewamasu 

Pet,  Lord,  what  a  coil  has  here  been  with 
these  soldiers! 
They're  cruel  fellows. 

(rent.  And  yet  methought  we  (bond  'em 
Handsome  enough.  I'll  tell  thee  true,  Petesca. 
I  look'd  for  other  manner  of  dealings  fimn 
'em,  rbdy? 

And  had  prepar'd  m3rseir.    Bat  where  s  iny 
Pet.  In  her  old  dumps  within,  monscroas 
melancholy : 
Sure  she  was  mad  of  this  wench. 
Gent.  An  she  had  been  a  man. 
She  would  have  been  a  great  deal  madder.    I 
am  glad  she's  shlOed. 
Pet.  "Twas  a  wicked  thing  for  me  to  bctiay 
her; 
And  yet  I  must  confess  she  stood  in  our  limits. 

(Enter  Young  Archas*) 

What  young  thing's  this? 

Y.  Arc.  Good  morrow,  beaoteoas  geatle» 
women ! 
Pray  ye  is  the  princess  stirring  yet? 
dent.  He  has  her  face. 
Pet.  Her  very  tongue,  and  tone  too;  ber 
youth  upon  him.  [oMa. 

Y.  Arc.  I  guess  ye  (o  be  the  princesr  wo- 
Pet.  Yes,  we  are,  Sir, 
Y.  Arc.  Pray  b  there  not  a  gentlewomaa 
waiting  on  he^  Grace, 
Ye  call  Alinda? 
Pet.  The  devil  sure,  in  her  shape. 
Gent.  I  have  heard  her  lell  my  lady  ttf  a 
brother. 
An  only  brother,  that  she  had,  in  tfatv>tl. 
Pet,  'Mass,  1  remembiiT  that:  Thb  msKf 
be  he  too. 
I  would  thb  thing  wouU  serve  her. 
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Eni€r  Olympia, 

Geni.  So  would  I,  weoch;  rprincesst 
^e*d  love  him  better  sure.  Sir^  here*$  the 
She  best  can  satiafy  you.      ' 

Y^.  Arc.  How  1  love  that  presence! 
Oh,  blessed  eyes»  how  nobly  shine  your  com- 
forts! 
Olym.  NVbat  gfmtkman  is  that? 
Gent.  We  know  not,  madam :  [it. 

He  ask'd  us  for  your  Grace;  and^  as  we  guess 
He  is  AUnda*s  brother. 

Olym.  Ha!  let  me  mark  him. 
^ygriof  has  almost  blinded  me.  Her  brother? 
]By  Venus,  he  has  all  her  sweetness  on  himl 
Two  silver  drops  of  dew  were  never  liker. 
Y.  Arc.  Gracious  lady— - 
Olym.  That  pleasant  pipe  he  has  too. 
y.  Arc.  Being  my  happiness  to  pass  this 
way. 
And  having,  as  I  understand  by  letter, 
A  sifter  in  your  virtuous  service,  madam 
Ofym.  Oh,  now  my  hearty  my  heart  akes! 
Y.  Arc.  All  the  comfort  [built  mej 

My  poor  youth  has,  all  that  my  hopes  have 
I  thought  it  my  first  duty,  my  best  service. 
Here  to  arrive  first,  humbly  to  thank  your 
Grace  [nobleness. 

For  my  poor  sister,  hnmbly  to  thank  your 
That  bounteous  goodness  in  you 
Olym.  Tis  he  certainhr. 
Y.  Arc.  That  spring  ot  favour  to  her  j  with 
my  life,  madam,  [me. 

If  any  such  most  happy  means  might  meet 
To  shew  mv  thankfulness! 

Olym.  What  have  I  done?  fool! 
Y.  Arc.  She  came  a  stranger  to  your  Grace, 
no  courtier. 
Nor  of  that  curious  breed  befits  vour  service; 
Yet  one,  I  dare  assure  my  soul,  that  lov'd  you 
Before  she  saw  you;  doted  on  your  virtues; 
Before  she  knew  those  fair  eyes,  long'd  to 

read  'em ; 
You  only  had  her  prayers,  you  her  wbhes; 
And  that  one  hope  to  be  yours  once,  preserv*d 
her. 
Olym.  I  have  done  wickedly. 
Y.  Arc.  A  little  beauty. 
Such  as  a  cottage  breeds,  she  brought  along 
with  her;  [too: 

And  yet  our  country  ejres  esteem*d  it  much 
Bai  for  her  beauteous  mind  (forget,  great  lady, 
I  am  her  brother,  and  let  me  s|)^  a  stranger) 
Since  she  was  able  to  beget  a  thought,  *twas 
honest. 
,    The  daily  study  how  to  fit  your  services, 
I    Truly  to  tread  that  virtuous  path  you  walk  in. 
So  nr^d  her  honest  soul,  we  thought  her 

sainted. 
I  presume  she's  still  the  same:  I  would  fiun 

see  her; 
For*  madam,  'tb  no  litth  love  I  owe  her. 


Olwm.  Sir,  audi  a  maid  thcffe  ifu,  I 

F.  Arc.  There  was,  madam? 

Olym.  Oh,  my  poor  wench!  Eyes,  I  will 
ever  curse  ve 
For  your  credulity!  Alindal 

r.  Arc.  That's  her  name,  madam,      [her. 

Olym.  Give  me  a  little  leave.  Sir,  to  lament- 

F.  Arc.  Is  she  daad,  lady? 

Olym.  Dead,  Sir,  to  my  service: 
She's  gone.    Pray  you  ask  no  further. 

F.  Arc.  I  obey,  madam. 
Gone?  Now  must  I  lament  too.    Said  you 
'gone,'  madam? 

Olym.  Gone,  gone  for  ever! 

F.  Arc.  That's  a  cruel  saying. 
Her  honour  too? 

Olym.  Prithee  look  angry  on  me. 
And,  if  thou  ever  lov'dst  her,  spit  upon  me: 
Do  something  like  a  brother,  like  a  mmd. 
And  do  not  only  say  thou  lov'st  heri 

Y.Arc.  Youamaxeme*  [her; 

Olym.  1  ruin'd  her,  I  wrong'd  her,  I  abus'd 

Poor  innocent  soul,  I  flung  her.^    Sweet 

Alinda,  [virtuous. 

Thou  virtuous  maid!  my  soul  now  calls  thee 

Why  do  you  not  rail  now  at  me? 

r.  Arc.  For  what,  lady? 

Olym.  Call  me  base  treach'rous  woman? 

F.  Arc.  Heav'n  defend  me! 

Olym.  Rashly  1  thought  her  false,  and  put 
nerfrom  me; 
Rashly  and  madly  1  betray'd  her  modesty: 
Put  her  to  wanider,  Heav'n  knows  wnere: 

Nay,  more.  Sir, 
Stuck  a  black  brand  upon  her! 

F.  Arc.  Twas  not  well,  lady.        [dearly, 

Olym.  'Twas  damnable;  she  loving  me  so 
Never  poor  wench  lov'd  so.    Sir,  believe  me, 
'Twas  the  most  duteous  wench,  the  best  com- 
panion ; 
When  I  was  pleas'd,  the  happiest,  and  the 

gladdest; 
The  modestest  sweet  nature  dwelt  within  her: 
I  saw  all  this,  I  knew  all  this,  I  lov'd  it, 
1  doted  on  it  too,  and  yet  I  kill'd  it 
Oh,  what  have  I  forsaken?  what  have  I  lost? 

F.  Arc,  Madam,  1*11  take  my  leave;  since 
she  is  wand'ring, 
Tis  fit  I  know  no  rest. 

O/ym.  Will  you  gK>  too.  Sir? 
I  have  not  wrong'd  you  yet.    If  you  dare 

trust  me— — 
For  yet  I  love  Alinda  there,  I  honour  her, 
I  love  to  look  upon  those  eyes  that  speak  her. 
To  read  that  face  again — Modesty  keep  me! 
Alinda,  in  that  shape! — ^But  why  should  you 

trust  me? 
'Twas  I  betray'd  your  sister,  I  undid  her; 
And,  believe  me,  gentle  youth,  'tis  I  weep 
for  her.  [then. 

Appoint  what  penance  you  please;  but  stay 


^  /  flimg  A#r.]  Probably  we  ou^t  to  read,  /  stung  her. 
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Andseemeperfonnit;  ask  what  honour  this 

place 
Is  able  to  heap  on  yoo,  or  what  wealth : 
If  following  me  will  like  you,  iny  care  of  you» 
Which,  for  your  sbter*s  sake,  for  your  own 
goodness 
y.  Arc,  Not  all  the  honour  earth  has,  now 
she*8  ^ne,  bdy,  [ferment, 

Kot  all  the  favour Yet,  if  I  sought  pre- 

Undcr  your  bounteous  Grace  I'd  only  take  it. 
Peace  rest  upon  you  1  One  sad  tear  every  day, 
For  poor  Alinda  s  sake,  Ws  fit  you  pay! 

(Exii. 
Olym,    A  thousand,  noble  youth;    and, 
when  I  sleep, 
£v*n  in  my  silver  slumbers  ^^  still  Til  weep. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Duke  and  Gentlemen^ 

Duke,  Have  you  been  with  *em  ? 

Gent,  Yes,  an*t  please  your  Grace ; 
But  no  persuasion  serves  *em,  nor  no  promise: 
They're  fearful  angry,  and  by  this  time.  Sir, 
Upon  their  march  to  th*  enemy. 

Duke,  They  must  be  stopp'a. 

Enter  Burris, 

Gent,  Ay,  but  what  force  is  able?   and 
what  leader  [Archas? 

Duke.  How  now?   Have  you  been  with 

Burris,  Yes,  an*t  please  j-ou. 
And  told  him  all :  He  frets  like  a  chaf  *d  lion. 
Calls  for  his  arms,  and  all  those  honest  cour- 
tiers 
That  dare  draw  swords. 

Duke,  Is  he  able  to  do  anv  thing? 

Burris,  His  mind  is  well  enough;   and 
where  his  charge  is. 
Let  him  be  ne*er  so  sore,  *tis'  a  full  army. 

Duke.  Who  commands  the  rebeb? 

Burris,  The  young  colonel ; 
That  makes  the  old  man  almost  mad.    He 
swears.  Sir,  [dom. 

He  Mrill  not  spare  his  son's  head  for  the  duke- 

Duke.  Is  tne  comt  in  arms  ? 

Burris,  As  fast  as  they  can  bustle, 
Every  man  mad  to  go  now ;  inspir*d  strangely. 
As  if  they  were  to  force  the  enemy. 
I  beseech  your  Grace  to  give  me  leave, 

Duke.  Fray  go.  Sir, 
And  look  to  the  old  man  well.    Take  up  all 
fairly,  [dons, 

And  let  no  blood  be  spilt;  take  general  par- 
And  quench  this  fury  with  fair  peace. 

Burris,  I  shall.  Sir,  [lains. 

Or  seal  it  with  iny  service."    They  are  vil- 
The  court  is  up :  Good  Sir,  go  strengthen  'em; 


Your  royal  sight  will  make  *em  acorn  all  do 

The  general  needs  no  proof.  [gm; 

Duke,  Come,  let's  go  view  'em.    \EnwU. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Theodore,  Putskie,  Ancient,  Soldiery 
drums  and  cotours, 
Theod,  "Tis  known  we're  up,  and  march- 
ing.   No  submission,  [bdio: 
No  promise  of  base  peace,  can  cnre  our  ma- 
We've  suffer'd  beyond  all  repair'of  honour; 
Your  valiant  okl  man's  whipt ;  whipt,  gende- 
roen,                                          (trembled, 
Whipt  like  a  slave;   that  flesh    that  nem 
Nor  shrunk  one  sinew  at  a  thousand  diaiges» 
That  noble  body,  ribb'd  in  arms,  the  enemy 
So  often  shook  at,  and  then  shunn'd  like 

thunder. 
That  body's  lorn  with  lathes. 

Anc,  Let's  turn  head.  [on  £driy, 

Pk/x.  Turn  nothing,  gentlemen;  let's mneh 
Unless  they  charge  us. 

Theod.  Iliink  still  of  his  abuses,  - 
And  keep  your  aneers. 

Anc.  He  was  whipt  like  a  top ; 
I  never  sa^  a  whore  so  lac'd :  Coort  sdioat- 
'  butter?  [banquet: 

Is  this  their  diet?  1*11  dress  *em  one  nmoin^ 
W  hat  oracle  can  alter  us  ?  Did  not  wc  tee  hhn  ? 
See  him  we  lov'd? 

Theod.  And  tho'  we  did  obcj'  him. 
Fore  d  by  his  reverence  for  that  time;  is't  fit, 
gentlemen,  [diers. 

My  noble  friends,  is't  fit  we  men,  and  toi- 
Live  to  endure  this,  and  look  on  too? 
Puts,  Forward!  they  may  call  back  the  sua 
as  soon,  stay  time, 
Prescribe  a  law  to  death,  as  we  endore  this. 
Theod,  They'll  make  ye  all  fair  promises. 
Anc,  We  care  not. 
Theod.  Use  all  their  arts  upon  ye. 
Anc.  Hang  all  their  arts!  ["em. 

Puts.  Ami  happily  they'll  bring  him  witk 
Anc.  March  apace  then ; 
He's  old,  and  connot  overtake  us. 
Puts.  Say  he  do? 

Anc.  We  11  run  away  with  him ;  Uicy  shall 
ne'er  see  him  more. 
The  truth  is,  we'll  hear  nothing,  stop  at  no- 
thing, [thiog. 
Consider  nothing  but  our  wayi  beKere  no- 
Not  tho'  they  say  their  prayers ;  be  content 

with  noming. 

But  the  knocking  out  their  brains;  and  last, 

do  nothing  [kill  *cni. 

But  ban  'em  and  curse  *em,  till  we  come  to 

Theod.    Remove   then   forwards  bravely! 

Keep  your  minds  whole. 


5®  Silver  slumhers."]  Perhaps  originally,  silent  slumlers, 

'■  Or  seal  it  with  my  service.']  This  expression  is  obscure;  but  the  following  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  it :  '  I'lf  cither  quench  this  fury,  or,  endeavouring  so  to  do,  put  a  period  to  my 
•  service.'  J.  N, 
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And  the  next  time  we  face  *ein  shall  be  fatal. 

[^Eaeunt, 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Archas,  Duke,  Burns,  Gentlemen, 
and  Soldiers. 

Arcktis.  Peace  to  your  Grace!  Take  rest, 

Sir ;  they're  before  us. 
Gent.  They  are^  Sir,  and  upon  the  march. 

lExii  Duke. 
Archas.  LordBurris, 
Take  you  those  horse  and  coast  'era :  **  Upon 

the  first  advantage. 
If  ihey  won*t  slack  their  march,  charge  'em 

up  roundly ; 
By  that  time  Til  come  in. 

JBurris.  V\\  do  it  truly. '  [Exit. 

Gent.  IIow  do  you  feel  yourself.  Sir? 
Archas.  Well,  1  thank  you'; 
A  little  weak,  but  anger  shall  supply  that 
You  II  all  stand  bravely  to  it?     ^ 
All.  While  we  have  lives.  Sir. 
Archas.   Ye  speak   like  gentlemen.      Til 
make  the  knaves  know. 
The  proudest,  and  the  strongest-hearted  rebel. 
They  have  a  law  to  live  in,  and  they  shall 

have. 
Beat  up  apace ^  by  this  time  he*s  upon  *cm ; 

\Drum  wit/tin. 

And,  sword,  but  hold  me  now,  thou  shah 

playev^r!    •  [Exeunt. 

Enter  (drums  beating)  Theodore,  Putskie, 
Ancient,  and  their  Soldiers. 

Theod.  Stand,  stand,  stand  close,  and  sure ! 

(Enter  Burris,  and  one  or  two  Soldiers.) 

The  hor?e  will  charge  us.  [fit  for  *em. 

Auc.  Let  *em  couie  on;  we*ve  provender 
J^uts.  Here  comes  lord  Burris,  Sir,  1  think 
to  parley.  ftp  our  part. 

l^keod.  You're  welcome,  noble  Sir;  1  hope 
Harris.  No,  valiant  colonel,  1  am  come  to 
chide  ye. 
To  pity  ye;  to  kill  ye,  if  these  fail  me. 
Fy !  what  dishonour  seek  ye  I  what  black  in- 
famy! [witli  ye? 
Why  do  ye  draw  out  thus?  draw  all  shame 
Are  these  fit  cares  in  subjects?  1  command  ye 
L^y  down  your  arms  again;   move  in  that 

peace,  , 
That  fair  obedience,  you  were  bred  m. 

Puts.  Charsens! 
We  come  not  here  to  argue. 

Theod,  Charge  up  bravely,  [ye. 

And  hotly  too;  we  have  hot  spleens  to  meet 
Hot  as  the  shames  are  offered  us. 


Enter  Archas,  Oentlemen,  and  Soldiers. 
Burris.  Look  behind  ye:  [diers! 

P*ye  see  that  old  man  ?  do  ye  know  him,  sol- 
Puts.  Your  father,  Sir,  believe  me ! 
Burris.  You  know  his  marches, 
YouVe  seen  his  executions:  Is  it  yet  peace? 
Theod.  We^ll  die  here  first        ^  [ly. 

Burris.  Farewell!  You'll  hear  on*s  present- 
Archas.  Stay  Burris: 
Tills  is  too  poor,  too  beggarly  a  body. 
To  bear  the  honour  of  a  charge  firom  me; 
A  sort  of  tatterM  rebels.    Go,  provide  gal* 
lowses!  rpresenUy! 

Ye' re  troubled  with  hot  heads;  1  If  cool  ye 
These  look  Uke  men  that  were  my  soldiers. 
Now  I  behold  'em  nearly,  and  more  narrowly. 
My  honest  friends :  Where  zot  they  these  fair 
Where  did  they  steal  these  shapes?    [figures ? 
Burris.  They  are  struck  already. 
Archas.  D'  ye  see  that  fellow  there,  that 
goodly  rebel? 
He  looks  as  like  a  captain  I  ]ov*d  tenderiy, 

A  fellow  of  a  faith  indeed 

Burris.  H'  has  sham*d  hidi. 

Archas.  And  that  that  bears  the  colours 

there,  most  certain  [low. 

So  like  an  Ancient  of  mine  own,  a  brave  feU 

A  loving  and  obedient, '  that,  believe  me, 

Burris, 
I  am  amaj^*d  and  troubled :  And,  were  it  not 
I  know  the  general  goodness  of  my  people. 
The  dut)',  and  the  truUi,  the  stedfast  honestr. 
And  am  assured  they  would  as  soon  turn  devils 
As  rebels  to  allegiance,  for  mine  honoor— — 

Burris.  Here  needs  no  wars. 
I  pray  forgive  us.  Sir.  [sword ; 

Anc.  Good  general,  forgive  us,  or  use  your 
Your  words  are  double  death. 
All  Good  noble  general  1 
Burris.  Pray,  Sir,  be  merciful. 
~  Archus.  Weep  out  your  shames  firsf ; 
Ye  make  me  fool  for  company.    Fy,  soldiers  I 
My  soldiers  too,  and  play  tnese  tricks?  What's 
he  there?  [t^in 

Sure  I  have  seen  his  face  too!  Yes;  mostcer- 
1  have  a  son  (but  1  hope  he  is  not  here  now) 
Would  much  resemble  this  man,  wondroua 
nt^r  him ;  [a  leader. 

Just  of  his  height  «nd  making 'too.  \  ou  seem 
Theod.  Good  Sir,  don't  shame  me  more:  I 
know  your  anger. 
And  less  than  death  I  look  not  for. 
Arclms,  You  shall  be  my  charge,  Sirj  it 
seems  you  want  foes, 
\Vhen  you  would  make  your  friends  your 
enemies.  [y<^' 

A  running  blood  ^u  have,  but  I  shall  cure 
Burris,  Good  bir— — 


5*  Take  you  those  horse,  and  coast  'ctw.]  Probably  we  should  read  cote,  which  signifies 
overtake.  So  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  lioscncraniz,  speaking  of  the  players,  says,  '  we  coted 
•  them  on  the  way.'  Also,  in  The  Return  from  Parnassus,  a  comedy,  l(io6,  reprinted  ia 
Hawkins's  Origin  of  the  Drama, 

« ., —  ^  marry,  we  presently  coted,  and  outstript  them.'        Bs 
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ArchoM.  No  morey  good  lord.  Beat  forward, 
soldiers! 
And  you  march  in  the  rear;  you  ve  lost  your 
places.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Duke,  Olympic,  Hamora,  and  Viola. 

Duke,  You  shall  not  be  thus  sullen  still 

with  me,  sister; 
You  do  the  most  unnobty  to  be  angry, 
For,  as  I  have  a  soul,  I  never  touch'd  her ; 
I  never  yet  knew  one  unchaste  thought  in  her. 
I  mnstconfess  I  lovM  her;  as  who  would  not? 
I  must  confess  I  doted  on  her  strangrly ; 
I  offer'd  all,  yet  so  strong  was  her  honour. 
So  fortified  as  fair,  no  hope  could  reach  her : 
And  while  the  world  beheld  this,  and  con- 

firm'd  it. 
Why  would  you  be  so  jealous? 

Olym,  Good  Sir,  pardon  me ; 
I  feelsufficiently  my  folly's  penance. 
And  am  ashamM;  that  shame  a  thousand 

sorrows  [seen  her. 

Feed  on  continually*  Would  I  had  never 
Or  with  a  clearer  judgment  Iook*d  upon  her! 
She  was  too  good  for  me;  so  heavenly  good. 

Sir,  [ficiently, 

Nothins  but  Heav*n  can  love  that  soul  suf- 
Where  1  shall  see  her  once  again! 

Enter  Burris. 

Duke,  No  more  tears;  [her. 

If  she  be  withia  the  dukedom,  we*ll  recover 
Welcome,  lord  Burrii;  fair  news  I  hope. 

Burm.  Most  fair,  Sir:  [ended. 

Without  one  drop  of  blood  these  wars  are 
The  soldier  cooIM  again,  indeed  asham*d.  Sir, 
And  all  his  anger  ended. 

Duke.  Where's  lord  A  rchas? 

Burris,  Not  far  off.  Sir;  with  him  his  va^ 
liant  son. 
Head  of  this  fire,  but  now  a  prisoner; 
And,  if  by  your  sweet  mercy  not  prevented, 
I  fear  some  fatal  stroke.  [Drums, 

Enter  Archas^  TTteodore,  Gentlemen^ 
and  SolfUers, 

Duke.  I  hear  the  drums  beat. 
Welcome,  my  worthy  friend ! 

Archas.  Stand  where  you  arc.  Sir;  [ward. 
Even  as  you  love  your  country,  mo\'e  not  for- 
Nor  plead  for  peace,  till  I  have  done  a  justice, 
A  justice  on  this  villain,  (none  of  mine  now !) 
A  justice  on  this  rebel. 

Hon.  Oh,  my  brother! 

Arckas.  This  fatal  firebrand 

Duke.  Forget  not,  old  man. 
He  is  thy  son,  of  thine  own  blood. 

Arcltas.  In  these  veins 
No  treachery  e'er  harbour'd  yet,  no  mutiny ; 
I  ne*er  gave  life  to  lewd  and  headstrong  rebels. 

Duke.  Tis  his  first  fault. 

Archas.  Not  of  a  thousand.  Sir; 
Or,  were  it  so^  it  is  a  &ult  so  mighty^ 


So  strone  against  the  nature  of  all  mercy. 
His  mother,  were  she  living,  would  not  w 
He  dare  not  say  he  would  hve.  |^for  hieL 

l%eod.  I  must  not.  Sir, 
While  you  say  'tis  not  fit.  Your  Grace^s  meicy. 
Not  to  my  life  ap{>lied,  but  to  my  fault.  Sir! 
The  world's  forgiveness  next!   last,  on  mj 

knees.  Sir, 
I  humbly  bes. 

Do  not  take  from  me  yet  the  name  of  fiuber! 
Strike  me  a  thousand  blows,  but  1^  roc  die 

yours!  [sodden  with  him, 

Arckas.  He  moves  my  heart :   I  must  be 
I  shall  grow  faint  else  in  my  execution. 
Come,  come.  Sir,  you  have  seen  death ;  now 

meet  him  bravely.  f  sider^ 

Duke.  Hold,hold,  1  say, alittle, bold !  Coo- 

Thou  hast  no  more  sons,  Archas,  to  inherit 

thee.  ^  [nobler: 

Arckas.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  another,  and  a 

No  treason  shall  inherit  me:  Young  Archas, 

A  boy  as  sweet  as  young;  my  brotte'  breeds 

nim. 
My  noble  brother  Briskie,  breeds  him  nobly: 
Him  let  your  favour  find,  give  him  your  tit^ 

nour. 

Enter  Putskie  (alias  Briskie)  amd 
Young  Arckas. 

Puts.  Thou  hast  no  child  lef^  Archaa, 
none  to  inherit  thee,  [Archas! 

If  thou  strik'st  that  stroke  now.  Behold  young 
Behold  thy  brother  here,  thou  bloody  brother. 
As  bloody  to  this  sacrifice  as  thou  art! 
Heave  up  tliy  sword,  and  mine's  hecv'd  up! 

Strike,  Archas, 
And  I'll  strike  too,  as  suddenly,  at  deadly! 
Have  mercy,  and  I'll  have  mercy!  the  doke 
gives  it.  [thee; 

Look  upon  all  these,  how  they  weep  it  &oa 
Chuse  quickly,  and  begin. 

Duke.  On  your  obedience. 
On  your  allegiance,  save  him ! 

Archas.  lake  him  to  ye:  [Soldiers  shemL 
And,  sirrah,  be  an  honest  man ;  you've  reason. 
I  thank  you,  worthy  brother !  Welcome,  child. 
Mine  own  sweet  enild ! 

Duke.  Why  was  this  boy  conceafd  thus? 

Puis.  Your  Grace's  pardon ! 
Fearing  the  vow  you  made  against  my  brother. 
And  that  your  anger  would  not  only  light 
On  him,  but  find  out  all  his  family. 
This  young  boy,  to  preserve  from  after-danger. 
Like  a  young  wench,  hither  I  brought;  my« 

self. 
In  the  habit  of  an  ordinary  captain 
Disguis'd,  got  entertainment,  and  scrv'd  here. 
That  I  mi^it  still  be  ready  to  all  fortunes. 
The  boy  your  Grace  took,  nobly  entertain'd 

him. 
But  thought  a  siri ;  Alinda,  madam. 

Olum.  Stand  away. 
And  let  me  look  upon  him ! 

Duke.  My  yonng  mistress? 
(This  is  a  strange  metamorphosis)  Alindtf 
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Y,  Arc,  Your  Grace's  hmnble  servant* 
I^uke,  Come  hither,  sister. 
I  dare  yet  scarce  believe  mine  eyes.    JEIow 

they  view  one  another! 
J^ost  thou  not  love  this  boy  well? 

Olym,  1  should  lie  else,  trust  me, 
Extremelylie,  Sir. 

Duke.  JDidst  thou  ne'er  wish,  Olympia^ 
It  might  be  thus? 

Olym,  A  thousand  times. 
Ih/Lke.  Here,  take  him!  [ly! 

Nay,  do  not  blush :  I  do  not  jest;  kiss  sweet- 
Boy,  you  kiss  faintly,  boy.    Heav*n  give  ye 

comfort] 
Teach  him  5  he'U  quickly  learn.  There's  two 
hearts  eas'd  now. 
Archoi,  You  do  me  too  much  hopour,  Sir. 
Ihtke,  No,  Archas;  [Speak  truly. 

But  all  I  can,  I  will. — Can  you  love  me? 
Hon,  Yes,  Sir,  dearly.  [this  man? 

Duke,  Come  hither,  Viola;  can  you  love 
Fiola,  ril  do  the  best  \  can,  pir. 
I>uke,  Seal  it,  Burris. 
We'll  all  to  church  together  instantly; 
And  then  a  vie  for  boys!'^  Stayj  bring  Bor 
roskie! 

(EntfiT  Boroskie,) 

I  had  almost  forgot  that  lump  of  mischief. 
There,  Archas,  Uke  thjB  enemy  to  honour. 
The  knave  to  worth ',  do  with  him  lyhat  thoa 
will. 


Archas.  Then,  to  my  sword  a^n^  you  to 
your  prayers ; 
Wasn  off  your  villainies;  you  feel  the  burden. 

Bor,  Forgive  me  ere  1  die,  most  honest 
Archas! 
Tis  too  much  honour  that  I  perish  thus. 
Oh,  strike  my  faults  to  kill  them,  that  no 

memory. 
No  black  and  blasted  infamy,  hereafter 

Archas,  Come,  are  you  ready? 

Bor,  Yes.  [way  straight  ? 

Arehfls,  And  truly  penitent,  to  make  your 

Bor.  Thus  I  wasn  off  my  sins. 

Archas,  Stand  up,  and  live  then. 
And  live  an  honest  man;  I  scorn  men's  ruins. 
Take  him  again.  Sir,  try  him ;  and  believe 
This  thins  will  be  a  penect  man. 

Duke,  I  take  him. 

Bor.  And  when  I  fail  those  hopes,  Heaxr'n's 
hopes  fail  me  I  fTheodort, 

Ifuke.  You^re  old :  No  more  wars,  father  I 
Take  you  the  charse;  be  general. 

Theod.  All  good  bless  you! 

Duke,  And,  my  good  father,  you  dwell  in 
my  bosom ;  [I'd  think 

From  you  rise  all  my  good  thoughts:  When 
AnA  examine  time  for  one  that's  fairly  noble. 
And  the  same  man  thro*  all  the  straits  of  virtue. 
Upon  this  silver  book  V\\  look,  and  read  him. 
Now  forward  merrily  to  Hymen's  rites. 
To  joys,  and  revels,  sports!  and  he  that  can 
Most  honour  Archas,  is  the  noblest  man* 

[Exeuni, 


EPILOGUE. 


Tho'  something  well  assnf  d,  few  here  repent 
Three  hours  of  precious  time,  or  money  spent 
On  our  endeavours,  yet,  not  to  rely 
Too  much  upon  our  care  and  industry, 
'Tia  lit  we  should  ask,  but  a  modest  way. 
How  you  approve  our  action  in  the  play  ? 


If  you  vouchsafe  to  crown  it  with  applause, 
It  IS  your  bounty,  and  you  give  us  cause 
Hereafter  with  a  general  consent 
To  study,  as  becomes  us,  your  content 


^'  And  then  a  vie  far  leys.]  Vie  and  revie  are  terms  at  an  old  game  at  cards,  foimerly 
played  at,  called  gleek.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  like  the  present  game  hrag.  The  roan^ 
ner  in  which  it  wasplayed  is  described  in  *  The  Compleat  Gamester,  or  Instructions  how  to 
'  play  at  Billiards,  Trucks,  Bowls,  and  Chess,  together  with  all  manner  of  usual  and  mmt 
"*  gentile  games,  either  on  cards  or  dice.'    Sd  edit.  l680.        2?. 
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RULE  A  WIFE  AND  HAVE 
A.  WIFE. 


The  Commendatory  Vcncs  by  Hills  ascri^  this  Comedy  solely  to  Fletcher;  in  the  title  of  the 
first  copy,  Fletcher's  name  is  mentioned,  without  BeaumonCs;  and  the  Prologue  speaks 
singly  of  *  the  Poet'  The  Brst  edition  was  printed  in  l640.  Many  years  ago,  some  judi- 
cious alterations  in  the  catastrophe  of  this  Comedy  were  made  by  David  Garrick,  Esq^. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


Pleasure  attend  ye!  and  about  ye  sit 
The  springs  of  mirth,  fancy,  delight  and  wit. 
To  stir  ye  up !  1>>  not  your  looks  let  fall. 
Nor  to  remembrance  our  late  errors  call. 
Because  this  day  we're  Spaniards  all  again,' 
The  story  of  our  play,  ana  our  Scene  in  Spain : 
The  errors  too,  do  not  for  this  cause  hate; 
Now  we  present  their  wit,  and  not  their  state. 
Nor,  ladies,  be  not  angry,  if  you  see, 
A  young  fresh  beauty,  wanton,  and  too  free, 
8eek  to  abuse  her  husband ;  still  'tis  Spain ; 
No  such  gross  errors  in  your  kingdom  reign: 
You're  vestals  all,^  and  tho*  we  bfow  the  fire. 
We  seldom  make  it  flame  up  to  desire; 


Take  no  example  neither  to  begin. 
For  some  by  precedent  delight  to  sin ; 
Nor  blame  the  Poet  if  he  slip  aside 
Sometimes  lasciviously,  if  not  too  wide,' 
But  hold  your  fans  close,  and  then  smile  at 

ease; 
A  cruel  scene  did  nc\er  lady  please. 
Nor,  gentlemen,  pruy  be  not  you  displeas'd, 
Tho'  we  present  some  men  fool'd,  some  dis* 

eas'd. 
Some  drunk,  some  mad :  We  mean  notyou,*\ 

you're  free ;  I 

We  tax  no  further  than  our  comedy;  f 

You  are  our  friends ;  sit  noble  then,  and  floe!  J 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mek. 


Duke  of  Medina, 

J  UAH  DE  Castro,  a  Spanish  colonel, 

Sahchio,  "1  ^^^^  in  the  army, 

Michael  Perez,  the  Copper  Captain, 
Leow,  brother  to  Ai/ca,  anfd  hy  her  contriv- 
ance married  to  Margarita, . 
Cacafogo,  a  rich  usurer. 

Scene, 


WoMEir. 


Margarita,  a  wanton  ladv,  married  t» 
Leon,  by  whom  she  is  reclaimed. 

Altea,  her  servant, 

Clara,  a  Spanish  lady, 

EsTiFANiA,  a  woman  ofintiigue,  married  to 
Perez, 

Three  old  Ladies, 

An  old  Woman,  and  Maid, 

SPAIN. 


■  Nor  to  remembrance  our  lale  errors  call. 
Because  this  day  were  Spaniards  all  again."^  This  part  of  the  Prologue  seems  to  rcfisr  to 
the  ill  success  of  some  tragedy,  founded  on  a  Spanish  story,  which  had  ihen  been  presented  ta 
the  publick.  ,  '  .  ,  .  ,  * ,     o 

*  W  are  vestals  all.']  The  context  very  evidently  requues  the  change  which  Mr.  Sympson 
first  suggested  here.  Seward, 
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RULE  A  WIFE  AND  HAVE  A  WIFE. 


ACT  I. 


AdL] 


Ente*  Juan  de  Ca$tro  and  Michael  Pertz, 

P{Te2.  A  RE  your  companies  full,  colonell 

•^**     Juan,  No,  not  yet.  Sir ; 
Nor  will  not  be  this  month  yet^  as  1  teckoo. 
How  rises  your  command  ? 

Pi?re2.  We  pick  up  still,  'fcome: 

And,  as  our  monies  nold  out,  we  have  men 
About  that  time  I  think  we  shall  be  full  too. 
Many  young  gaUants  ^. 

Juan*  Anid  unexperienc*d :  [spirits) 

The  wars  are  dainty  dreams  to  young  hot 
Time  and  experience  will  allay  those  visions. 
We  have  strange  things  to  fill  our  numbers : 
There*sone  don  Leon,  a  strong  goodly  felldw,^ 
Recommended  to  me  from  some  noble  friends. 
For  my  Alferesj*  had  you  but  seen  his  per- 
son. 
And  what  a  giant*s  promise  it  protesteth! 
Perez,  Tve  heardf  of  him,  and  that  he  hath 

serv'd  before  too.  [don  Michaef, 

Juan.  But  no  harm  done,  nor  never  meant. 

That  came  to  my  ears  yet.     Ask  him  a  ^ne^ 

lion. 
He  blushes  (ike  a  girl,  and  answers  little. 
To  the  point  less ;  he  wean  a  sword^  a  good 

one. 
And  good  cloaths  tpoj  he*8  whole  skinn*d, 

has  no  hurt  yet ;  [taitily 

Good  promising  hopes;  I  never  yet  heaSdcer- 
Of  any  gentleman  tnat  saw  him  angry. 
Perez.  Preserve  him  \  he*ll  concknle  a  peace 

if  need  be. 
Many  as  strong  as  he  will  go  along  with  mr,' 
That  swear  as  heartily  as  heart  cah  wish,  . 
Their  mouths  charg'd  with  six  oaths  at  once, 

and  whole  ones,  [mole-hills. 

That  make  the  drunken  Dutch  creep  into 

Juan.  *Tis  true,  such  we  must  Ioor  for. 

But,  Michael  Perez,  ^     [heiress? 

When  heard  vou  of  donna  Margarita,  the  great 

Perez.  I  near  every  hour  of  her,  tho*  I 

never  saw  her ;  [de  Gastro, 

She  is  the  main  discourse,    ^oble  don  Juan 
How  happy  were  that  man  could  catch  this 


And  live  at  ease!  she's  tkXt  wad  ffMb%»  n^ 

wealthy. 
Infinite  wealthy,  and  at  gnciotis  too 
In  all  her  entertainments,  as  vaen.  report. 
Juan.  But  she  is  proud,  Str»   that  I  know 

for  certain. 
And  that  comes  seldom  withoot  waDComiesi: 
He  that  shall  marry  her,  must  have  a  laie  hand. 
Perez.  'Would  I  were  Doarned^  I  wodM 

find  that  Wisdom  [man 

With  a  light  rein  to  nik  my  wife.  If  tf«r  wo- 
Of  the  most  subtile  mould  went  beyond  oic, 
I'd  give  the  boys  leave  to  hooi  nte  out  o'th^ 

parish. 

Enter  a  Servunt, 

Sero.  Sir,  [withyo*. 

There  be  two  gentlewomen  attend  to  ipcafc 

Juan.  Wait  on  'em  in. 

Perez.  Are  they  two  handsome  womca? 

Serv.  They  seem  so,  reiy  haodaome;  to 
they're  veil'd.  Sir. 

Peret.  Thou  put'st  sugar  in  my  moiitb) 
how  it  melts  with  me  I 
I  love  a  sweet  youn^  wenoh. 

Juan.  Wait  on  them  in,  I  say. 

l^xil  Servaid. 

Perez.  Don  Juan ! 

Juan.  How  you  itdi,  Midiad!  howryoo 
burnish  I  fy^i- 

Will  not  this  sokliei's  heat  cot  of  yoor  bono 
Do  your  eyes  glow  now) 

Perez.  There  be  two, 

Juan.  Say,  honesty 
What  shame  have  you  then  ?  * 

Perez   I  would  rain  see  that: 
I've  been  i*  th'  Indies  twice,  and  hare  leei* 
strange  things ;  [once 

But,  two  honest  women !        One  I  wad  of 

Juan.  Prithee,  be  modest. 

Perez.  I'll  be  any  thing. 

Enter  Servant,  Clara,  ondEstifama,  veHl 

Juan.  You're  welcome,  ladies. 
Perez.  Both  hooded!  I  like  'em  wdl  ^^ 
They  come  not  for  advice  in  law  sure  hitiicr! 

^  A  strange  goodly  fellow.']  The  variation  in  the  text  was  proposed  by  Theobald,  and 
ifjeeted  by  Seward.  "  ' 

♦  Alferes.\  Ensign.    Spanish.  R.  •^' 

'  Many  as  strong  as  he  will  go  along  with  us.]  Mr.  Theobald  for  strong  would  sabstftotr 
strange  \  and  Mr.  Seward,  who  alters  the  text  to  sto^t,  says,  *  I  believe  whoever  folly  considefs 
'  the  context,  where  strength  qfhody  had  before  been  mcfitioned  as  joined  with  cowardice, 
'will  think  with  me,  that  ttintt  either  was  or  ought  to  have  bben  the  original.*  This 
Mi^o£  what  ought  to  have -been  betrays  Mr.  Seward  into  numberless  arbitrary  variatioos, 
though  he  seldom  is  ingenuous  enough  to  mention  them. — We  apprehend  strong  to  be  tfae 
right  word,  and  to  be  used  here  iromcally. 

*  What  shame  have,  you  then?]  Mr.  Theobald  reads  share,  and  the  same  change  was  sug- 
gested by  an  ingenious  friend.  But  I  see  no  reason  for  it.  How  will  you  be  ashanCd  if  jfou 
offer  rudeness  to  women  of  virtue?  Juan  is  a  good  character,  and  the  sentiment  very  pr^ 
fbr  him^  Seward. 


weucti  up. 
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\  May  be  they*d  Ictm  to  raise  the  pike;  I*m 
for  *em. 
They're  venr  modest;  'tis  a  finepreludium. 
Juan.  With  me,  or  with  this  gentlcmao» 
wooldjrou  8p^,  lady?  fCastro. 

Clara.  With  you.  Sir,  as  I  guess;  Juan  do 
Perez,  Her  curtain  opens;  she's  a  pretty 
genilewomao.  [fortune. 

Juan,  I  am  the  man,  and  shall  be  bound  to 
X  may  do  any  service  to  your  beauties. 

Clara,  Captain,   I  hear  you're  marching 
down  to  Flanders, 
1^0  serve  the  Catholick  king. 
Juan,  I  am,  sweet  lady. 
Clara,  I  have  a  kinsman,  and  a  noble  friend, 
£mploy'd  in  those  wars;  may  be.  Sir,  you 

know  him ; 
JDon  Campusano,  captain  of  Chines, 
To  whom  I  would  request  your  nobleness 
To  give  this  poor  remembrance. 

[Gioei  a  letter, 
Juan,  I  shall  do  it; 
I  knowthe  gentleman,  a  most  worthy  captain. 
Clara,  Something  in  private. 
Juan.  Step  aside:  ril  serve  thee. 
^  TExeunt  Juan  and  Clara, 

Perez,  Prithee,  let  me  see  thy  fece. 
Estif.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  me : 
Women  of  our  aort,  that  maintain  fair  me- 
mories,^ 
'  And  keep  suspect  off  from  their  chastities. 
Had  need  wear  thicker  veils 

Perez,  I  am  no  blaster  of  a  lady's  beauty. 
Nor  bold  intruder  on  her  s{3ecial  favours; 
I  know  how  tender  reputation  is. 
And  with  what  guaras  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
You  may  to  me.  [serv'd,  lady : 

E$tt/,  You  must  excuse  me,  dignior; 
I  come  not  here  to  sell  myself. 
Peret,  As  I'm  a  gentleman! 
By  th'  honour  of  a  soldier  1 

Ett\f,  I  believe  you ; 
I  pray  you  be  civil ;  I  believe  you'd  see  me. 
And  when  you've  seen  me  I  believe  you'll 

like  me; 
But  in  a  strange  place,  to  a  stranger  too. 
As  if  I  came  on  purpose  to  betray  you  I 
Indeed,  I  will  not. 

Perez,  I  shall  lore  you  dearly; 
And  'tis  a  sin  to  fling  away  aflection : 
I  have  no  mistress,  no  desire  to  honour 
Any  but  you.— Will  not  this  oyster  open?— 
I  know  net,  you  have  struck  me  with  your 
modesty —  [me 

She  will  draw  sure — so  deep,  and  taken  from 

All  the  desire  I  might  bestow  on  others 

Quickly,  before  they  come '. 


Ettif.  Indeed,  I  dare  not: 
But,  innce  1  see  you're  so  desirous,  Sir, 
To  view  a  poor  mce  that  can  merit  nothing 
But  your  repentance 

Perez,  It  must  needs  be  excellent  [of  me; 

Estif,  And  with  what  honesty  ydu  ask  it 
W^hen  I  am  gone  let  your  man  follow  me. 
And  view  what  house  I  enter;  thither  corner 
For  there  I  dare  be  bold  to  appear  open. 
And,  as  I  like  your  virtuous  carriage  then, 

(Enter  Juan,  Clara,  and  Servant.) 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  welcome  to  you.    *  " 
Sh'  hath  done  her  business^  I  must  take  my 
leave.  Sir. 
Perez,  I'll  kiss  your  &ir  white  hand,  and 
thank  you,  lady : 
My  man  shall  wait,  and  I  shall  be  your  servants 
Sirrah,  come  near;  hark! 

Serv,  I  shall  do  it  faithfully.  [Exii. 

Juan.  You  will  command  me  no  more  ser- 
vices? [dear  Sir, 
Clara.  To  be  careful  of  your  noble  health, 
'^riiat  I  may  ever  honour  yon. 

Juan.  I  thank  you, 
A  lid  k  tss  your  hands .  Wai  t  on  the  lad  ies  down 
there!  [Rteunt  ladies  and  Servant, 

Perez,  You  had  the  honour  to  sae  the  face 

that  came  to  you  i 
Juan,  And  'twas  a  fair  one^  what  was 

yours,  don  Michael? 
Perez.  Mine  was  i'  th'  eclipse,  and  had  a 
cloud  drawn  o^er  it ; 
But,  I  believe,  well,  and  I  hope  'tis  handsome; 
She  had  a  hand  would  stir  a  holy  hermit. 
Juan.  You  know  none  of  'em? 
Perez.  No. 

Juan.  Then  I  do.  captain ; 
But  I'll  say  nothing  till  I  see  the  proof  on't    » 
Sit  close,  don  Perez,  or  your  worship's  caughu 
I  fear  a  fly .• 
Perez,  Were  those  she  brought  love-letters^ 
Juan.  A  packet  to  a  kiusmau  now  in  Flan- 
Y^ours  was  very  modest,  uiethought.       [ders. 

Perez.  Some  young  unmanagM  thing; 
But  1  mavlive  to  see- 
Juan.  Tis  worth  experience. 
Let's  walk  abroad,  aud  view  our  companies. 

lEjcenut. 

Enter  Sanchio  and  Alonzo. 

iSanc.  What,  are  you  for  the  wars,  Alonzo? 

Ahn.  It  may  be' ay, 
It  may  be  no;  e'en  a»  the  humour  takes  me. 
If  1  find  peace  among  the  female  creatures. 
And  easy  entertainment,  I'll  stay  at  home; 
I'm  not  so  (ar  oblig'd  yet  to  long  marches 


The  meaning  may  be,  *  how  will  you  be  disgraced^  if  you  ofifer  gallantry,  where  it  will 
*  not  be  accepted.' 

'  Fair  memories.]  f.  e.  Fair  characters. 

'  I  fear  a  fly.J  Both  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr  Sympson  make  a  query  about  this.  I  suppose 
it  a  meuphor  taken  from  fishing  with^iV^.  Seward, 

We  apprehend ^y  alludes  to  some  common  saying  in  the  time  of  our  Authors.  It  obviously 
implies  o^ /ricA ;  muhca,  mosca,  ^fly. 
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And  mouldy  biscuits,  to  ran  mad  for  honour. 
When  you're  all  gone,  I  have  my  choice  be- 
fore me. 

Sane,  Of  which  hospital  thou'lt  sweat  in. 
Never  leave  whoring?  fWilt  thou 

Ahn.  There  is  less  danger  in't  than  gun- 
ning, Sanchio: 
Tho'  we  be  shot  sometimes,  the  shot's  not 
"Besides,  it  breaks  no  limbs.  [mortal ; 

Sane.  But  it  disables  *emj  dost  thou  see 
how  thou  pull*st 
Thy  legs  after  thee,  as  they  hung  by  points? 

Alon.  Better  to  pull  *cm  thus,  than  walk 
on  wooden  ones ; 
Serve  bravely  for  a  billet  to  support  me. 

Sane,  Fy,  fy!  His  base. 

Alon,  Dost  thou  count  it  base  to  suffer? 
Suffer  abundantly?  'tis  the  crown  of  honour, 
You  think  it  nothing  to  lie  twenty  days 
Under  a  surgeon's  hands,  that  has  no  mercy. 

Sane,  As  thou  hast  done,  I'm  sure.   But  I 
perceive  now 
Why  you  desire  to  stay ;  the  Orient  heiress^ 
The  Margarita,  Sir! 

Alon,  1  would  I  had  her. 

Sane.  They  sav  she'll  marry. 

Alon,  Yes,  I  think  she  will.  [too! 

Sane.  And  marry  suddenly,  as  report  goes 
She  fears  her  youth  will  not  hold  out,  Alonzo. 

Alon.  I  would  I  had  tlic  sheathmg  on*t. 

Sane.  They  say  too 
She  has  a  greedy  eye,  that  must  be  fed 
With  more  than  one  man's  meat 

Alon.  Would  she  were  mine ! 
I'd  cater  for  her  well  enough.  But,  Sanchio, 
There  be  too  many  great  men  that  adore  her; 
Princes,  and  princes*  fellows,  that  claim  pri- 
vilege, [marriage ; 

Sanc.YH  those  stand  off  i'  th'  way  of 
To  be  tied  to  a  man's  pleasure  is  a  second  la- 
bour, [town. 

Alon,  Sh'  has  bought  a  brave  house  here  in 

Sane,  I've  heard  so. 

Alon,  If  she  convert  it  now  to  pious  uses. 
And  bid  poor  gentlemen  welcome! 

Sane,  When  comes  she  to  it? 

Alon.  Within  these  two  days ;  she's  i'  th' 
country  yet. 
And  keeps  the  noblest  house ! 

Sane.  Then  there's  some  hope  of  her. 
Wilt  thou  go  my  way? 

Alon.  No,  no,  I  must  leave  you. 
And  repair  to  an  old  gentlewoman 
That  has  credit  with  her,  that  can  speak  a 
good  word. 

Sane.  Send  thee  good  fortune!  but  make 
thy  body  sound  first. 


Alon,  I  am  a  soldier,  and  too  souiul  a  bodjf 
Becomes  me  not.    Farewell,  Sanchio! 

Enier  a  Servant  ofMiehael  Perez, 
Serv,  'Tis  this  or  that  houses  or  I've  Ion 
my  aim;  [plaguy  fist; 

They're  both    Mr  buildings.     6he    walk'd 

(Enter  Estifania.J  ^ 

And  hereabouts  I  lost  her.    Stay  I  that's  she, 

'Tis  very  she.     She  makes  me  a  low  court'sy. 

Let  mc  note  the  place ;  the  street  I  wdl  re- 
member. 

She's  iu  again.    Certain  some  noble  lady : 

lExit  EsHf. 

How  happy  should  I  be  if  she  love  my  ooaster! 

A  wondrous  goodly  house;   here  are  brave 
lodjiings. 

And  I  snail  sleep  now  like  an  emperor. 

And  eat  abundantly.    I  thank  my  fortune! 

I'll  back  with  speedy  and  bring  him  hm^ 
tidings.  lExU. 

Enier  three  old  Ladies, 

1  Lady.  What  should  it  mean,  that 
such  haste  we're  sent  for? 

2  Ladt/.  Belike  the  lady  Margaret 
She'd  break  to  us  in  private. 

3  Lady.  It  shoulci  seem  so. 
'Tis  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise  young  lady. 

2  Lady.  And  virtuous  enough  too,  I 
rant  ye. 

For  a  young  woman  of  her  years :  'Tis  pity 
To  load  her  tender  age  with  too  much  yirtiie. 

3  Lady.  'Tis  more  sometimes  than  wectn 
well  away  with.? 

Enter  Aliea. 

Altea.  Good  morrow,  ladies ! 
All.  Morrow,  my  good  madam ! 

1  Lady.  How  does  the  sweet  young  beauty, 
lady  Margaret?  [last  nighi? 

2  Lady.  Has  she  slept  well  a(\er  her  walk 

1  Lady,  Arc  her  dreams  gentle  to  her  mind? 
Alien.  All's  well; 

She's  very  well ;  she  sent  for  you  thus  suddenly 
To  give  Iicr  counsel  in  a  business 
That  much  concerns  her. 

2  Ladtj.  She  does  well  and  wisely. 

To  ask  the  counsel  of  the  ancient' st,  madam ; 
Our  years  have  run  thro'   many  things  she 

AUea,  She  would  fain  niarr}'.  [Iraow^s  not. 

I  Lftdy.  'Tis  a  proper  calling, 
And  well  beseeros  her  years.    Who  would 
she  yoke  with  ?  [come  in, 

^//ea.' That's  left  to  argue  on.     I  pay 


^  Well  away  with.']  This  mode  of  expression  needs  no  explanation ;  we  shall  only  observe, 
tnat  it  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  our  ancient  writers.  In  the  Second  Part  of  Heniy  IV.  act 
iii.  scene  ii.  Shallow  says,  *  she  could  never  away  with  me.*  And  among  '  Theorders  thought 

*  meete  byXer  majestic  to  be  executed  throughout  the  counties  of  this  reaime,in  such  townes, 

*  villages,  and  other  places,  as  are  or  may  be  hereafter  infected  with  the  plague,  for  the  stanf 

*  of  further  increase  of  the  same,'  B.  L.  4to.  printed  by  Barker,  is  a  receipt  *  for  woiaen  with 

*  child,  or  such  as  be  delicate  and  tender,  and  cannot  away  with  taking  medicines.*        R, 
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A  nd  break  your  fast ;  drink  a  good  cap  or  two^ 

'XV>  strenfftnea    your  understandings  j    then 

8he*lTtellye. 

S  Ladjf,  And  j^ood  wine  breeds  good  coun- 

^    ael;  we'll  yield  to  you.      ,        [Exeuni^ 

Enter  Juan  de  Castro  and  Leon. 

Juan.  Have  you  seen  any  service? 

J^eon.  Yes. 

Juan.  Where? 

Zieon,  Every  where. 

Juan.  What  office  bore  you  ? 

lACon.  None  5  I  was  not  worthy. 

Juan.  What  captains  know  you  ? 

JLeon.  None>  Ihey  were  above  me. 

Juan,  Were  you  nc*er  hurt? 

JLcon.  Not  that  1  well  remember, 
Hut  once  I  stole  a  hen,  and  then  they  beat  me. 
Pray  ask  me  no  long  questions  i  l*ve  an  ill 
memory. 

Juan.  This  is  an  ass.    Did  you  ne*er  draw 
your  sword  yet?  [for't. 

Leon.  Not  to  do  any  harm,  I  thank  Heav*n 

Juan.  Nor  ne'er  ta  en  prisoner? 

Leon.  No,  I  run  away. 
For  I  had  ne'er  no  money  to  redeem  me. 

Juan.  Can  you  endure  a  drum  ? 

Leon.  It  makes  my  head  ake. 

Juan.   Are  you  not  valiant  when  you* re 

Leon.  I  think  not;  [drunk  ? 

But  I  am  loving,  Sir. 

Juan.  What  a  lump  is  this  man! 
Was  your  father  wise  ? 

Leon.  Too  wisc-for  me,  I'm  sure ; 
For  he  gave  all  he  had  to  my  younger  brother. 

Juan.  That  was  no  foolish  part,  1*11  bear 
you  witness. 
Canst  thou  lie  with  a  woman  ? 

Leon.  I  think  I  could  make  shift,  Sir^ 
But  I  am  bashful. 

Juan.  In  the  night? 

Leon.  I  know  not; 
Darkness  indeed  may  do  some  good  upon  me. 

Juan.  Why  art  tnou  sent  to  me  to  be  my 
officer. 
Ay,  and  commended  too,  when  thou  dar*st 
not  fight? 

Leon.  Tnere  be  more  officers  of  my  opinion. 
Or  1  am  cozen*d.  Sir ;  men  that  talk  more  too. 

Juan.  How  wilt  thou  'scape  a  bullet? 

Leon,  Why,  by  chance;  [Sir. 

They  aim  at  honourable  men ;  alas,  I*m  none 

Juan.  This  felk>w  has  some  doubts  iu*s 
talk,  that  strike  me; 

(Enter  Alonzo.) 

He  cannot  be  all  fooL    Wekome,  Alonzo ! 
Aion.  What  have  you  got  there?    Tem- 
perance into 

Your  company?    the  spirit  of  peace?   we 
shall  have  wars 


(Enter  Cacafogo.) 

By  the  ounce  then.  Oh,  here's  another  pum* 

pion; 
Let  him  loose  for  tuck  sake,  the  cramm'd  son 
Of  a  starv'd  ustfrcr,  Cacafogo; 
Both  their  brains  butter*d  cannot  make  two 
spoonfuls.  [war  too, 

Cac.  My  father's  dead;  I  am  a  man  of 
Monies,  demesnes ;  I>e  ships  at  sea  too,  cap- 
tains. 
Juan.  Take  heed  o'  ttf  Hollanders ;  your 
ships  may  leak  else.  [drunkards. 

Cac.  I  scorn  the  Hollanders ;   they  are  my 
Alon,  Put  up  your  gold.  Sir;  I  will  borrow 

it  else. 
(^c.  I*m  satisfied,  you  shall  not.— -Come 
out;  I  know  thee; 
Meet  mine  anger  instantlv! 
Leon   I  never  wrong'a  vou. 
Cac.  Thou  hast  wron^d  mine  honour;  ^ 
Thou  look'st  upon  my  mistress  thrice  lascivi- 
I'U  make  it  good.  [ously; 

Juan.  Do  not  heat  yourself;  you  will  surfeit. 
Cac.  Thou  won'st  my  money  too,  with  a 
pair  of  base  bones,  [thee. 

In  wnom  there  wa^  no  truth ;  for  which  I  beat 
I  beat  thee  much;  now  I  will  hurt  thee  dan- 
gerously; 
This  shall  provoke  thee.  [He  strikes, 

Alon.  You  struck  too  low  by  a  foot.  Sir. 
Juan.  Vou  must  gjet  a  ladder  when  you'd 
beat  this  fellow.  [pardon  me! 

Leon.  I  cannot  chuse  but  kick  again :  pray 
Cac.  Hadst  thou  not  ask'd  my  pardon,  I 
had  kill'd  thee. 
I  leave  thee  as  a  thing  despis'd !  Baso  las  ma- 
nos  a  vostra  Seignoria  I  '^  [Exit. 

Alon.  You've  'scap'd  by  miracle;  there  b 
not  in  all  Spain, 
A  spirit  more  of  fury  than  this  fire-drake. 
Leon.  I  see  he's  hasty;  and  I'd  give  him 
leave 
To  beat  me  soundly,  if  he'd  take  my  bond. 
Juan.  What  shall  I  do  with  this  fellow? 
Alon.  Turn  him  off: 
He  will  infect  the  camp  with  cowardice. 
If  he  go  with  thee. 

Juan.  About  some  week  hence.  Sir, 
If  I  can  hit  upon  no  abler  officer. 
You  shall  Ircar  from  me. 

Leon.  I  desire  no  better.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Esltfania  and  Pcret, 

Perez.  You've  made  me  now  too  bountiful 
amends,  lady. 
For  your  strict  carriage  when  you  saw  me  first. 
These  beauties  were  not  meant  to  be  conceal'di 
It  was  a  wrong  to  hide  so  sweet  an  object; 
I  could  now  chide  you,  but  it  shall  be  thus. 
No  other  anger  ever  touch  your  sweetness  I 


«^  Assoles  manus  a  vostra  siniare  a  maistre.}  I  have  put  Mr,  Theobald's  correction  of  this 
into  the  tent.  Seward, 
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[Act  J, 


Estif.  Yoo  appear  to  n^e  to  l^onest,  and  to 

civil,  [come. 

Without  a  Uutb,  Sir,  I  dare  bid  you  wel- 

Perez,  Now  let  me  ask  your  nam^e. 

Esii^.  'TisEttifenia; 
The  heir  of  this  poor  iphot, 

Perexl  Poor,  do  you  call  it? 
Thereat  nothing  that  T  cast  my  eyes  upon^ 
But 'thews  both  rich  and  admirable;  all  the 

rooms 
Are  hung  as  if  a  princess  were  to  dwell  hm ; 
The  Aar£ns,  orchards,  eveiy  thing  to  ourious ! 
Is  all  tliat  plate  your  own  too  ? 

Estif.  Tis  but  little. 
Only  for  present  use ;  I've  more  and  richer. 
When  need  shall  call,  or  friends  compel  me 

use  it. 
The  suits  you  see  of  all  the  upper  chambers. 
Are  those  that  commonly  adorn  the  house : 
I  think  I  have,  besides,  as  fair  as  Sevil^** 
Or  any  town  in  Spain,  can  parallel. 

Perez.  Now  if  she  be  not  married,  I  have 
Are  you  a  maid  ?  [some  hopes. 

EtHf,  You  make  me  blush  to  answer ; 
1  ever  was  accounted  so  to  this  hour. 
And  that's  the  reason  that  I  live  retir'd,  Sir. 

Perez,  Then  would  I  counsel  you  to  roari^ 
presently, 
«-If  I  can  get  her,  I  am  made  for  ever^-- 
For  every  year  you  lose,  you  lose  a  beauty ; 
A  husbana  now,  an  honest  careful  husband. 
Were  such  a  comfort!  Will  you  walk  above 
stairs?  [far.  Sir; 

Estif.  This  place  will  fit  our  talk ;  'tis  fitter 
Above  there  are  day-beds,  and  such  tempta- 
1  dare  not  trust.  Sir. —  [tions 

Perez.  She's  excellent  wise  withal  too. — 

Estif.  You  nam'd  a  husband ;   I  am  not> 
so  strict,  Sir, 
Nor  tied  unto  a  virgin  s  solitariness. 
But  if  an  honest,  and  a  noble  one. 
Rich,  and  a  soldier  (for  so  I've  vow'd  he  sliall 
be)  [him  J 

Were  offer'd  me,  I  think  I  ^ould  accept 
But,  above  all,  he  must  love. 

Perez.  He  were  base  else. — 
There's  comfort  ministered  in  the  word  soldier: 
How  sweetly  should  I  live! 


Eitif.  I'm  not  to  ignorant^ 
But  that  I  know  wellliow  to  be  commanded. 
And  how  agaiq  to  make  mytelf  obey*d.  Sir. 
I  watte  but  little,  I  have  galher'd  moch ; 
My  rial  not  the  less  wprth,  when  'tk  spent. 
If  spent  by  my  direction-;  to  please  my  bni- 
I  hold  it  as  inaifferent  in  my  duty,         [band. 
To  be  his  maid  i*  th'  kitchen,  or  his  oook^ 
As  in  the  hall  to  know  mytelf  the  mistren. 

Perez.  Sweet,  rich,  and  provident!  now 
fortune  stick  to  mc ! 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  bachelor,  lady  | 
And  such  a  wife  as  you  I  could  love  infinitely : 
They  tliat  u^  n)any  ^vords,  some  are  deceitful; 
I  longj  to  be  a  huslMtnd,  and  a  epod  one ; 
For  'tis  most  certain  I  shall  mSf.e  a  prccedait 
For  all  that  follow  me  to  love  their  ladjes. 
I'm  young  you  see,  able  ^'d  baye  you  thick 
too ;  [take  mc. 

irt  please  you  know,  tr^r  me,  before  you 
*Tis  true,  I  ?hal|  pot  meet  in  equal  wcsdtn 
"^i^  you ;  biit  jewels,  chains,  such  at  the 
war  .  £same  oa 

Has  giv'n  me,  a  thousand  ducats  I  dare  pre- 
In  ready  gold,  (now  as  your  care  may  handle 
it)  [bdyl 

As  rich  cloaths  too  as  any  he  bears  arsis, 

Estif.  You're  a  true  gentleman,  and  iui, 
I  see  by  you ; 
And  such  a  man  I'd  rather  take 

Perez.  Pra^doso! 
I'll  have  a  priest  o'  th'  sudden^ 

Esiif.  Ancl  as  suddenly 
You  will  repent  too. 

Perez.  I'll  be  hang'd  or  drown'd  first. 
By  this,  and  this,  and  this  kiss! ' 

-E^/f/l  You're  a  flatterer; 
But  I  must  say  there  was  something  when  I 

sa)v  you  first. 
In  that  most  noble  face,  thatstirr'd  my  fancy. 

Perrz.  I'll  stir  it  better  ere  yoo  sleep,  sweet 
lady.  [to  you, 

I'll  senci  for  all  my  trunks  and  give  op  all 
Into  yoiir  own  dispose,  before  I  bed  yoo ; 
And  then  sweet  wench 

Estif.  You  have  the  art  to  coien  me. 

{Exemmi. 


'^sfair,  as  civil. 


As  anff  town  in  Spain  can  parallel.']  The  first  quarto  reads, 


'  as  civil. 


Or  any  town  in  Spain  can  parallel. 

The  subsequent  editions  in  attempting  to  correct  this  made  tolerable  sense  by  changing  or  to  oi, 
though  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  agree  that  they  mistook  the  real  corruption ;  thechangeof  the  adjectire 
civil  to  the  name  of  the  city  gives  so  much  better  a  reading,  that  we  doubt  not  of  its  bang  the 
•riginal.  Upon  consulting  Mr.  Theobald's  margin,  I  find  the  same  correction  there.  SewartL 
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VI 


ACT   II. 


Enter  Margariiaf  two  Ladies,  and  Altem. 

Xarg,  C  IT  down,  and  give  me  your  opinion 
*^    leriouflly. 

1  Lady.  You  say  you  have  a  mind  to 
marry,  lady  ?  [credi t  j 

Mttrg.  TTis  troe,  I  have,  for  to  preserve  ray 
Yet  not  so  much  for  that  as  for  my  state,  ladies ; 
Conceive  me  right,  there  lies  the  main  o*  ihe 

question: 
Credit  1  can  redeem,  money  will  imp  it; 
Sut  when  my  money's  gone,  when  the  bw 
shall  [all? 

Seize  that,  and  for  inoontineney  strip  me  of 

1  Lady,  D'ye  find  your  hody  so  malicious 
that  way  ?  fyp^'^K  ^^^  lusty, 

Marg,  I  find  it  as  aH  hodies  are  that  are 
"LoLzy,  and  high  fed  ^  I  desire  my  pleasure. 
And  pleasure  I  must  have. 

9  Lady.  *Tis  fit  you  should  have ;/ 
Your  years  require  it,  and  *tis  necessary, 
As  necessary  as  meat  to  a  young  lady ;' 
81eep  canpot  nourish  more.   •      [you  single? 

1  Lady.  But  mi^ht  not  all  this  be,  anii  keep 
You  take  away  variety  in  marriage,  fthen ; 
Th*  abundance  of  the  pleasure  you  are  l>arr'd 
Is't  not  abundance  that  ypu  aim  at? 

Marg.  Yes; 
Why  was  I  made  a  woman? 

ft  Lady.  And  ev*ry  day  a  new? 

Marg,  Why  fair  and  young,  but  to  \ 

1  Lady.    You  re  stilt'  i*  th*  right; 
should  you  marry  then? 

Allea.  Because  a  husband  stops  all  doubts 
in  this  point. 
And  clears  all  passages. 

2  Lady,  What  husband  mean  ye? 
Altea.  A  husband  of  an  easy  faith,'*  a  fool, 

^ade  by  her  wealth,  and  moulded  to  her 

pleasure ; 
One,  though  he  see  himself  become  a  monster. 
Shall  hold  the  door,  and  entertain  the  maker. 

&  Lady.  You  grant  there  may  be  such  a  man. 

1  Lady.  Yes,  marry; 
Bat  how  to  bring  *em  to  this  rare  perfection. 


se  it? 
why 


2  Lady,  They  must  be  chosen  so;  things 
of  no  honour. 
Nor  outward  hon^ty. 

Marg.  No,  'tb  no  matter; 
I  care  not  what  they  are,  so  they  be  lusty. 

^Lady.  Methinks  now,  a  rich  lawyer; 
some  such  fellow. 
That  carries  credit  and  a  face  of  awe. 
But  lies  with  nothing  but  his  clients'  business. 

Marg.  No,  there's  no  trusting  them ;  they 
are  too  subtle; 
The  law  has  moulded  *em  of  natural  mischiet 

1  Lady.  Then,  some  grave  governor. 
Some  man  of  honour,  yet  an  easy  man. 

Marg.  If  he  have  nonour,  .I'm  undone; 
ril  none  such : 
ril  have  a  lusty  man ;  honour  will  cloy  me. 

Altea.  'Tis  nt  you  should,  lady ;  [tabouf^ 
And  to  that  end,  with  search  and  wit,  and 
IVe  found  one  out,  a  rigiit  one  and  a  perfect; 
He's  made  as  strong  as  brass,  is  of  brave  years 
And  doughty  of  completion.  [too^ 

Marg.  Is  he  a  gentleman  ? . 

Altea.  Yes,  and  a  soldier;  as  gentle  as  you*d 
wish  him ; 
A  eood  felbw,  wears  sood  cloaths. 

Marg.  Those  1*11  allow  him; 
They  are  for  my  credit.    Does  he  understand 
But  liitle? 

Altea.  Very  little. 

ATar^.  Tis  the  better. 
Have  not  the  wars  brad  him  up  to  anger f 

Altea,  No;  [him; 

He  will  not  quarrel  with  a  dog  that  bites 
Let  him  be  drunk  or  sober,  he*s  one  sildnce. 

Marg.  H*  has  no  capacity  what  honour  Uf 
For  that's  the  soldiers  g|od.  [wisdom ; 

AUea,  Honour^s  a  thins  too  sidbtUe  for  hit 
If  honour  lie  in  eating,  he  s  right  honourable. 

Marg.  Is  he  so  goodly  a  man,  d9  yon  aay? 

Altea.  As  you  mall  see,  lady; 
But,  to  all  this,  he*s  but  a  truiiL 

Marg.  rd  have  him  so, 
I  shall  add  branches  to  him  to  adorn  him. 
Go,  find  me  out  this  man,  and  let  me  see  him ; 


«»  Altea.  A  husband  of  an  easy  faith  J  This  part  of  Altea  is  given  to  the  Fourth  Lady  in 
die  first  quarto.  She  is  the  plotter,  and  sister  to  Leon;  but  the  niayers,  probably  to  contract 
the  number  of  characters,  gave  her  whole  part  to  Altea,  and  witn  so  much  iudgment,  that  I 
<{uestion  wheUier  they  had  not  the  Author's  approbation,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  alter  it. 

Semari. 

Wc  should  be  glad  to  know  how  this  approbation,  which  Mr.  Seward  makes  no  Question 

^of  the  Author's  giving,  was  communioated ;  as  it  must  have  been  sent  from  the  £lyciaa 

'Fields;  since  Fischer  died  fifteen  years  beibre  &is  first  quarto  was  printed;  subsequent  to 

which  die  variation  of  the  interlocvjors  Was  made.    But  perhaps  Mr.  beward  **  intended  the 

^  anachronism,**  to  render  the  circumstance  '*  more  droll  and  laudable."    "See  note  44;  oii 

Humorous  Lieutenant,  in  this  volume.    The  a|>probation,  however,  was  totally  undeserved; 

for,  in  this  first  quarto^  the  characters  are  strangely  jumbfed  together:  the  same  person  being. 

in  the  irery  same  scene,  sometimes  called  Altea,  sometimes.  Fourth  Lady.    This  Mr.  Scwam 

4oes  not  seem  to  have  known.    The  ploty  however,  seems  to  give  the  whria  pait  to  Altai. 

Vox..  L  ^  3S 
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[Acte- 


If  he  be  that  motion"  that  you  tell  me  of^ 
And  make  no  more  noise,  I  shall  entertain 
Let  him  be  here.  [him. 

Altea,  He  shall  attend  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Juan,  Alonzo,  and  Perez, 

Juan.  Why,  thon  art  not  married  indeed? 

Perez.  No,  no;  pray  think  so. 
Alfts,  I  am  a  fellow  of  no  reckoning. 
Not  worth  a  lady's  eye ! 

Alon,  WouMst  thou  steal  a  fortune. 
And  mak«  none  of  all  thy  friends  acquainted 

with  it. 
Nor  bid  us  to  thy  wetkling? 

Perez,  No,  indeed! 
There  was  no  wisdom  in*t,  to  bid  an  artist. 
An  old  seducer,  to  a  ibmale  banquet!  [dons. 
I  can  cut  up  my  pye  without  your  instruc- 

Juan.  Wae  it  the  wench  i*  th'  veil? 

Perez,  Basla!  *twas  she; 
The  prettiest  rogjue  that  e*er  you  looked  upon. 
The  loving*st  thief! 

Juan,  And  is  she  rich  withal  too? 

Pereti  A  mine,  a  mine!  there  is  no  end 
of  wealth,  colonel. 
I  am  an  ass,  a  bashful  fool !  Prithee,  colonel. 
How  do  thy  companions  611  now? 

Juan,  You're  merry.  Sir; 
You  intend  a  safer  war  at  home,  belike  now? 

Perez.  I  do  rM)t  think  I  shall  fight  much 
this  year,  colonel ; 
I  ftnd  myself  giv'n  to  my  ease  « little. 
I  care  not  if  I  sell  my  foolish  company; 
Thev*re  things  of  hazard. 

Alon.  How  it  angers  me. 
This  felhrw  at  first  sight  ihouM  win  a  lady, 
A  rich  young  wench  ;  and  I,  that  have  con- 

. '  sum*d  [tlctics, 

Mf  time  and  art  in  searching  out  their  sub- 
Like  a  ibor<l  alchemist,  blow  up  my  hopes 

^    still!  [freely  merry? 

When  shall  we  come  to  thy  house  and  be 

Per<»c.- When  I  have  managM  her  a  little 


1  have  a  house  to  entertain  an  armv. 

Alon.  If  thy  wife  be  fair,  thou'ft  have  few 

less  come  to  thee. 
Psrez,  But  where  they'll  get  entertainment 
is  the  point,  Signior; 
I  b^t  no  drum. 
Alon,  You/nced  none  but  her  tabor. 
Perez.  May  be  1*11  march,*'^  after  a  month 
or  two,  .    . 

To  get  me  a  fresh  stomach.     I  find,  colonel, 
A  wantonness  in  wealth,  methiiiks  I  agree 
not  with; 


Tis  such  a  trouble  to  be  manied  too. 

And  have  a  thousand  things  of  great  impon- 

ance, 
Jewels,  and  plates,  and  fooleries,  molest  roe  ; 
To  have  a  nian*s  brains  whimsied  with  lus 
Before,  I  walked  contentedly,  [wealth! 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv,  My  mistress.  Sir,  is  sick,  becaow 
you* re  absent; 
She  mourns,  and  will  not  eat. 

Perez.  Alas,  my  jewel!  ffairlearcs! 

Come,  ril  go  with  thee.     Gentlemen,  your 
You  see  Tm  tied  a  little  to  my  yoke; 
Pray  pardon  me!  'would  ye  had  both  such 
loving  wives!  * 
Juan.  I  thank  you 

^Exeunt  Perew  and  S^rvanL 
For  your  old  boots!  Never  be  blank,  Alonzo, 
Because  this  fellow  has  outstript  thy  fortune  I 
Tell  me  ten  days  hence  what  he  is,  and  how 
The  gracious  state  of  matrimony  stands  with 

him. 
Come,  let*s  to  dinner.  When  Margarita  come% 
We'll  visit  both ;  it  may  be  then  your  fortune. 

[Exeuni, 

Enter  Margarita,  Altea,  and  Ladies. 

Marg,  Is  he  come?  [half-hour. 

Alteo.  Yes,  madam ;  h'  has  been  here  this 
I've  questioned  him  of  all  that  \'ou  can  ask  him. 
And  find  him  as  fit  as  you  had  made  the  man : 
He'll  make  the  goodliest  shadow  for  iniquity  I 

Marg.  Have  ye  search'd  him,  ladies? 

Omnet,  He's  a  tUan  at  all  pomts,  a  likely 
man! 

Marg.  Call  him  in,  Altea.      [Exti  Aliea, 

(Enter  Leon  and  Altea.) 

A  man  of  a  good  presence!  Pray  jou  come 

this  way ; 
Of  a  lusty  body :  Is  his  mind  so  tame? 
Altea.  Pray  question  him ;  and  if  you  find 
him  not 
Fit  for  your  purpose,  shake  him  ofiT;  there*s 
no  harm  done.  [blushes! 

Marg.  Can  you  love  a  young  lady?  How  i» 
Altea,   Leave  twirling  of  your  hat,   and 
hold  your  head  up. 
And  speak  to  th'  lady. 

Leon.  Yes,  I  think  I  can;  [madam. 

1  must  be  taught ;  I  know  not  what  it  means, 
Marg.  Y'ou  shall  be  tau^t.   And  can  you, 
when  she  pleases. 
Go  ride  abroad,  and  stay  a  w«ek  or  two  ? 
You  shall  have  men  and  horses  to  attend  you, 
.  AtHi  money  in  your  purse. 


^If^ehe  that  motion.]  i.  e.  Puppet,  The  word  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  play  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  M;ister  Pod  is  mentioned  as  Master  of 
the  Mottons.  R. 

*♦  Alon.  Y^ou  need  none  bnt  her  taber  *  -  ■ 

May  he  III  march,  &c.]  Tliis  whole  apecch,  all  but  the  first  line  of  which  so  evidently 
betongs  to  Perez,  was  given  to  Alonzo  in  ail  the  former  editions.  Mr.  S^pscm  and  Mr.  Thm- 
bald,  agreed  with  me  in  the  emendation.  Seward. 
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Leon.  y««,  I  \ovt  riding; 
And  when  I  am  from  home  I  am  so  merry ! 

Marg,  Be  as  merry  as  you  will.    Can  you 
as  nandaomely,  [^diencc. 

When  you  ace  sent  for  back,  come  with  obe- 
Aod  do  your  duty  to  the  lady  loves  you? 

Leon,  Yes,  sure,  I  shall. 

Marg,  And  when  you  see  her  friends  here. 
Or  noble  kinsmen,  can  you  entertain 
Their  servants  in  the  cellar,  and  be  busied. 
And  bold  your  peace,  whate'er  you  see  or 
hear  ot  ? 

Leon,  'Twere  fit  I  were  hang*d  else. 

Marg.  Let  me  try  your  kisses. 
How  the  fool  shakes  1  I  will  not  eat  you.  Sir. 
Beshrew  my  heart,  he  kisses  wondrous  manly? 
Can  you  do  any  thing  else? 

Z^on.  Indeed,  I  know  not;  ^    [me. 

But  if  your  ladyship  will  please  to  instruct 
Sure  I  snail  learn. 

Marg.  You  shall  then  be  instructed. 
If  I  should  be  this  lady  that  affects  you> 
Nay,  say  I  marry  you    ■ 

Altea,  Hark  to  the  lady. 

Marg.  What  money  have  you? 

Leon.  None,  madam,  nor  friends. 
I  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  your  ladyship. 

Marg.  You  must  not  look  to  be  my  master. 
Sir,  [breeches; 

Nor  talk  i'th*  house  as  tho*  you  wore  the 
No,  nor  command  in  any  thing. 

Leon.  I  will  not; 
Alas,  I  am  not  able;  Tve  no  wit,  madam. 

Marg.  Nor  do  not  labour  to  arrive  at  any; 
Twill  spoil  your  head.    I  take  you  upon  cha- 
rity. 
And  like  a  servant  you  must  be  unto  me; 
As  I  behold  your  duty  I  shall  love  you. 
And,  as  you  observe  me,  I  may  chance  lie 
Can  you  mark  these?  [with  you. 

Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  forsooth. 

Marg.  There  is  one  thing. 
That  if  I  take  you  in  I  put  you  from  me. 
Utterly  from  me;  you  must  not  be  saucy. 
No,  nor  at  any  time  familiar  with  me; 
Scarce  know  me,  when  I  call  you  not. 

Leon.  1  will  not. 
Alas,  I  never  knew  myself  sufficiently. 

Marg.  Nor  must  not  now. 

Leon.  1*11  be  a  dog  to  please  you. 

Marg,  Indetxl,  yon  must  fetch  and  carry 
as  I  appoint  you. 

Leon.  I  were  to  blame  else. 

Marf.  Kiss  me  again.    A  strong  fellow! 
There  is  a  vigour  in  his  lips :  If  you  see  me 
Kiss  any  other,  twenty  in  an  hour.  Sir, 
You  must  not  start,  nor  be  offended. 


Leon.  No,  ^ 

If  you  kiss  a  thousand  I  shall  be  contented ! 
It  will  the  better  teach  me  how  to  please  you^ 

Altca.  I  told  you,  madam ! 

Marg.  *Tis  the  man  I  wish'd  for. 
The  less  jrou  speak 

Lton.  ril  never  speak  again,  madam. 
But  when  you  charge  me;  then  V\\  speak 
softly  too.  fstantly. 

Marg,  Get  me  a  priest;  Til  wed  him  in- 
But  when  you're  married.  Sir,  you  must  wait 

upon  me. 
And  see  you  observe  my  laws. 

Leon,  Else  you  shall  hang  me. 

Marg,  ril  give  you  better  cloaths  whoa 

you  deserve  *em. 

Come  in,  and  serve  for  witnesses. 

Omnes.  We  shall,  madam. 

Marg.  And  then  away  to  tV  city  presently; 
m  to  my  new  house  and  new  company. 

Leon.  A  thousand  crowns  are  tnine ;  and 
I'm  a  made  man. 

Alfea,  Do  not  break  out  too  soon ! 

Leon,  I  know  my  time,  wench.    [^Ejceunl. 

Enter  Clara  and  Esttfania,  with  a  paper, 

Clara.  What,  have  you  caught  him? 

Estif.  Yes. 

Clara,  And  do  you  find  him 
A  man  of  those  hopes  that  you  aim*d  at? 

Estif,  Yes,  too ; 
And  the  most  kind  man,  and  the  ablest  also 
To  give  a  wife  content !  He*s  sound  as  old 

wine. 
And  to  his  soundness  rises  on  the  palate; 
And  there's  the  man!  I  find  him  rich  too, 
Clara. 

Clara,  Hast  thou  married  him? 

Estif.  What,  dost  thou  think  I  fish  with* 
out  a  bait,  wench? 
I  bob  for  foc4s :  He  is  mine  own,  I  have  him. 
I  told  thee  what  would  tickle  him  like  a  trout ; 
And,  as  I  cast  it,  so  I  caught  him  daintily. 
And  all  he  has  I*ve  stow*d  At  my  devotion. 

Clara.  Does  thy  lady  know  this?  She*s 
coming  now  to  town. 
Now  to  live  here  in  this  house. 

Est\f,  Let  her  come; 
She  shall  be  welcome,  I  am  prepar'd  for  her; 
She's  mad  sure  if  she  be  angi^  at  my  fortune. 
For  what  I  have  made  bold, 

Clara,  Dost  thou  not  love  him? 

Estif.  Yes,  entirely  well,  [thier 

As  long  as  there  he  stays,  and  looks  no  fur- 

Into  my  ends;  but  when  he  doubts,  I  hate 

him,  [cozen  him.'* 

And  that  wise  hate  will  teach  me  how  to 


*'  And  that  wise  hate  will  teach  me  how  to  cozen  him. 

How  to  decline  their  wives,  &c.]  Mr.  Syinpson  agrees  with  me  that  there  is  certainly  a 
line  or  more  lost  between  these  two.  The  sense  necessary  is  very  clear  from  what  Perez 
says  of  himself. 

Have  I  so  long  studied  the  art  qf  this  sex. 


And  read  the  warnings  to  young  gentlemen  f 
Have  I  pi  of  est  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies  f 
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A  lady-taitier  hft»  and  reads  men  wirnings 
How  to  decline  their  wives^  and  curb  their 

manners. 
To  nut  a  stem  and  strong  rein  to  their  natures^ 
Ana  holds  he  is  an  ass  not  worth  acquaintance^ 
That  cannot  mold  a  devil  to  obedience. 
I  owe  him  a  sood  turn  for  these  opinions. 
And,  as  I  finu  his  temper,  I  may  pay  him. 

CEnter  Perez.) 

Oh,  liere  he  is;  now  you  shall  see  a  kind 
man.  [Iamb? 

Perez.  My  Estifania !  shall  we  to  dinner, 
I  know  thou  stay*bt  for  me^ 

Bstif.  I  cannot  eat  else.  [dise 

Perez.  1  never  enter,  but  methinks  a  para- 
Appears  about  me. 

Estif,  You're  welcome  to  it.  Sir. 

P^rez.  I  think  I  have  the  sweetest  seat  in 
Spain,  wench ;  fden, 

Methinks  the  richest  too.  We'll  eat  i'  thegar- 
In  one  o'th*  arbours,  (there  'tis  cool  and  plea- 
sant) [fountain. 
And  have  our  wine  cool'd  in  the  running 
Who's  that? 

Estif.  A  friend  of  mine.  Sir. 

Perez.  Of  what  breeding? 

Esiif.  A  gentlewoman.  Sir. 

Perez,  Wnat  business  has  she? 
Is  she  a  learned  woman  i'  th'  mathematics? 
Can  she  tell  fortunes? 

Es(\f.  More  than  I  know.  Sir.    [woman, 

Perez.  Or  has  she  e'er  a  letter  from  a  kins- 
That  must  be  deliver'd  in  my  absence,  wife? 
Or  comes  she  from  the  doctor  to  salute  you. 
And  learn  your  health  ?  She  looks  not  like  n 
confessiir.  [troubled.  Sir? 

Estif.  What  need  all  this?  why  are  you 
What  d'yoo  suspect  ?  she  cannot  cuckold  you  $ 
She  is  a  woman.  Sir,  a  very  woman. 

Perez.  Your  very  woman  may  do  very 
well.  Sir,  [form  it 

Toward  the  matter;  for,  though  she  can't  per- 
Jn  her  own  person,  she  may  do't  by  proxy : 
Your  rarest  jugglers  work  still  by  conspiracy. 

Estif.  Cry  you  mercy,  husband!  you  are 
jealous  then, , 
And  happily  suspect  me? 

Perez.  Wo,  indeed,  wife. 

Estif.  Methinks  you  should  not  till  you 
have  more  cause,  [husband. 

And  clearer  too.  Tm  sure  you've  heard  say, 
A  woman  forc'd  will  free  herself  ihro'  iron  ; 
A  happy,  calm,  and  good  wife,  discontented. 
May  be  Uusht  tricks. 

Perez.  No,  no,  I  do  but  jest  with  you, 

Estif.  To-morrow,  friend,  1*11  sec  you. 

Clara.  I  shall  leave  you 
Till  then,  and  pray  all  may  go  sweetly  with 
you,  lExit. 


Ettif.  Why,  whereof  Ab  ghl}  WIm^  a 
the  door? 

Perez.  Who  knock*  there?  ^Ksmet 

Is't  for  the  king  yea  come,  y€m  knock  » 
Look  to  the  door.  [boUt'iwrfyt 

Enter  Maid. 


Maid.  My  lady! 
lady's  come ! 


as  I  livct  mbtms»  my 
rbcr. 
She's  at  the  door;  I  peep'd  throng,  and  Isasr 
And  a  stately  company  of  ladies  with  her. 
Esi{f.  This  was  a  week  too  aooa;  bm  I 
must  meet  with  her. 
And  8^  a  new  wheel  going,  andasubttk  one. 
Must  blind  this  mighty  Mars,  or  I  am  rain'd. 
Perez.  What  are  they  at  door? 
Estif.  Such,  my  Michael, 
As  you  may  bless  the  day  they  eatcr'd  beie; 
Such  for  our  good! 
Perez.  Tiswell. 
Estif.  Nay,  'twill  be  betUar 
If  you  will  let  me  but  dispose  the  bnsinesi, 
A  nd  be  a  stranger  to't,  and  not  disturb  me: 
What  have  1  now  to  do  but  to  advance  yoof 
fortune?  [Iwasan^; 

Perez.  Do ;  I  dare  trust  thee.   I'm  asham  d 
I  find  thee  a  wise  young  wife. 

Estif.  Ill  wise  your  worship 

Before  I  leave  you  I— Pray  you  walk  by,  and 

say  nothing,  [Sir: 

Only  salute  theiA,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me, 

I  was  born  to  make  you  a  man.  [£n<. 

Perez.  The  rogue  speaks  heartily; 
Her  good-will  colours  in  her  chedts;  Vm 

£om  to  love  her. 
I  must  be  gentler  to  these  tender  natares; 
A  soldier's  rude  harsh  words  befit  not  ladies. 
Nor  must  we  talk  to  them  aa  we  talk  to  our 
officers.  [now ; 

ril  give  her  way,  for  'lb  for  me  she  wofks 
I  am  husband,  heir,  and  all  she  has. 


(Enter  Margarita^  Leon,  Aitea,  Estifastaa, 
and  Ladies  J 

Who  are  these?  what  flanting  things?  A 
woman  fb% 

Of  rare  presence!  excellent fiiir!  This  b  toe 
For  a  bawdy-house*  too  open-seated  too. 

Estif.  My  husband,  lady! 

Marg.  You've  gain'd  a  proper  man.' 

Perez.  Whate'eifi.«&m,  I  am  your  serraat, 
lad^.  -:'"  [KuMs. 

Estif.  Sir,  be  rul'd  now,  and  I  shall  make 
jrou  rich :  [her. 

This  b  my  cousin ;  that  gentleman  deles  on 
Even  to  death ;  see  how  he  observes  her. 

Perez.  She's  a  goodly  woman. 

Estif.  S^«*>  ^  mirror,  [elK. 

But  she  b  poor;  she  were  for  a  pnnce's  aide 


From  the  sense  of  these  lines,  therefore,  I  have  ventured  to  form  one,  which  I  douhl  ndt  tebe 
the  sense  of  that  which  is  lost,  and  I  shall  keep  as  close  to  his  words  here  as  I  can.  And  for 
this  reason,  in  the  line,  I  have  inserted,  I  have  used  lady-tamtr  instead  of  wcnum-tomer,  mi 
toamings  instead  of  lectures.  Seward, 
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*!%■  faooM  «lw  bu  Imwght  him  to,  ••  tp  bar 


Preroming  upon  me,  and  apon  my  ooartesy ; 
(Conceive  me  short)  he  knows  not  hut  she*s 

wiAlthy : 
Or,  if  he  did  know  otherwise,  'twere  all  one. 
He's  so  far  gone. 

Pfrez.  Forward.    She  has  a  rare  face. 

£stif.  This  we  must  carry  with  discretion, 
husband. 
And  yield  unto  her  for  four  days. 

Peret.  Yield  our  house  up* 
Our  goods,  and  wealth? 

Estif.  All  this  is  but  m  seeminjj. 
To  milk  the  lover  on.  D'you  see  this  writing? 
Two  hundred  pound  a-year,  when  they  are 
married,  [unfit  now; 

Has  she  seald  to  for  our  good:  The  times 
ril  shew  it  you  to-morrow. 

Perez.  All  the  house?  [confirm  him ; 

Estif.  All,  all,  and  we'll  remove  too,  to 
They'll  into  th*  country  swldenly  again 
Afttf  they're  match'd,  and  then  she'll  open  to 
him.  [what  you  do. 

Perez.  The  whole  possession,  wife?  Look 
A  part  o'th*^  house 

Estif.  No,  no,  they  shall  have  all,  [togc. 
And  Uke  their  pleasure  too;  'tis  for  our  van- 
Why,  what's  four  days?  Had  youa  sister.  Sir, 
A  niece  or  mistress,  tliat  requir'd  thiscourte^r. 
And  should  I  make  a  scniple  to  do  you  good? 

Perez.  If  easily  it  would  come  back. 

Estif.  I  swear.  Sir, 
As  easily  as  it  came  on.    Is  it  not  pity 


To  let  such  a  gentlewoman  '^  for  a  little  hdp? 
You  give  away  no  house. 

Perez.  Clear  but  that  Question. 

Est\f.  I'll  pot  the  writings  into  your  hand. 

Perez.  Well  then. 

Estif.  And  you  shall  keep  them  safe. 

Perez.  I'm  satisfied.   Would  I'd  the  wench 

so  too. 
Estif  When  she  has  married  him. 
So  infinite  his  love  is  link'd  unto  her,  * 

You,  I,  or  any  one  that  helps  at  this  pinch. 
May  have  Heav'n  knows  what. 

Perez.  I'll  remove  the  goods  straipiht. 
And  take  some  poor  house  by  $  'tis  but  for 
four  days.  [be. 

Estif.  I  have  a  poor  old  friend :  there  we'll 
Perez.  Tis  well  tlien.  .[clear. 

Estif.  Gro  handsome  off,  and  leave  the  noose 
Perez.  Well. 

Estif.  That  little  stuffwell  use  shall  follow 

after. 

And  a  boy  to  guide  you.    Peace,  and  we  are 

made  both  I  [Exit  Perez. 

Marg.  Come,  let's  go  in.     Are  all  the 

rooms  kept  sweet,  wench? 
Estif.  They're  sweet  and  neat 
Marg.  Why,  where's  your  husband? 
Estif.  Gone,  madam. 
When  you  come  to  your  own,  he  must  give 
place,  lady. 
Marg.  Well,  send  you  joy !  You  would  not 
let  me  know't. 
Yet  I  shall  not  forget  you. 
Estif.  Thank  your  ladyship  1        [^Exeunt^ 


ACT  iir. 


Enter  Margarita,  Altea,  and  Boy. 
Altea.  A  RE  you  at  ease  now?  is  your  heart 

-^    at  rest 
Now  you  have  got  a  shadow,  an  umbrella. 
To  keep  the  scorching  world's  opini<m 
From  your  fair  credit? 

Marg.  I'mat  peace,  Altea: 
I  f  he  continue  boi  the  same  he  shews^ 
And  be  a  master  of  that  ignorance 
He  outwardly  professes,  I  am  happy. 
The  pleasure  I  shall  live  in,  and  the  freedom. 
Without  the  squint^e  of  the  law  upon  me. 
Or  prating  liberty  of  tongues,  that  envy! 

jfUea.  You're  a  made  woman. 

Marg.  But  if  he  should  prove  now 
A  ciafty  and  dissembling  kind  of  husband. 
One  read  m  knavery,  and  brought  up  in  the  art 
Of  villainy  conceard  ? 

jtUea.  My  life,  an  innocent* 


Marg.  That's  it  I  um  at,  fhim ; 

That's  it  I  hope  too;  then  I'm  sure  I  ruie 
For  innocents  are  like  obedient  children 
fin^ught  up  under  a  hard  mother-in-law,  a 
cruel,  [lations. 

Who  being  not  us'd  to  breakfasts  and  col- 
When  tliey  have  coarse  bread  ofier'd  'em,  are 

Uunkful, 
And  take  it  for  a  favour  too.    Are  the  rooms 
Made  ready  to  entertain  my  friends  ? 
I  long  to  dance  now,  and  to  be  wanton : 
Let  me  have  a  song.    Is  the  great  conch  up 
The  duke  of  Medina  sent? 

Altea.  'Tis  up  and  reiudy. 

Marg.  And  day-beds  in  aU  chambers? 

Aitea.  Inall,  (ady;  [sures; 

Your  house  is  nothmg  now  but  various  plea* 
ThejEallants  begin  to  gaze  too. 

Marg.  Let  'em  gaze  on ; 
I  was  bffought  up  a  courtier,  high  and  happy. 


>  is  it  not  pity 


To  let  such  a  gentlewoman  for  a  little  helpf^  i.  e.  '  To  obstruct,  or  hinder  the  advance- 
'  laat  of  such  a  lady,  for  want  of  some  little  assbtance.*  Here  the  verb  let  is  used  according 
t»  its  ancieDl  acceptation. 
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And  comptny  is  my  delist,  and  ooartobip. 
And  hanasome  servants  at  my  wiB.  Where*s 

my  good  husband? 
Where  does  he  wait? 

AUea.  He  knows  his  distance,  madam; 
1  warrant  you  he*s  busy  in  the  cellar. 
Amongst  his  fellow  seirants,  or  asleep. 
Till  your  conmiand  awake  him. 

Enter  Leon  and  Servant. 

Marg.  'Tiswell,  Altea;  [him.— - 

It  should  be  so;  my  ward  I  must  preserve 
Who  sent  for  him  ?  how  dare  he  come  un- 

caird  for? 
His  bonnet  on  too! 

Altea,  Sure  he  sees  you  not. 

Marg.  How  scomfiuly  he  looks! 

Leon.  Are  all  the  chambers  [sure? 

Deck'd  and  adom'd  thus  for  my  lady*s  plea- 

Kew  hangings  ev'ry  hour  for  entertainment. 

And  new  plate  bought,  new  jewels  to  sive 

lustre?  [and  richer; 

Serv.  They  are,  and  yet  there  must  be  more 
It  is  her  will. 

Leon.  Hum.    Is  it  so?  'tis  excellent 
It  is  her  will  too,  to  have  feasts  and  banquets. 
Revels,  and  masques? 

Serv.  She  ever  lov*d  *em  dearly,  [Sir! 

And  we  shall  have  the  bravest  house  kept  now, 
I  must  not  call  you  master  (she  has  wam*d  me) 
Nor  must  not  put  my  hat  oflF  to  you. 

Leon.  Tis  no  fashion ; 
What  tho*  I  be  her  husband,  I*m  your  fellow. 
I  may  cut  first 

Serv.  That's  as  you  shall- deser^'e.  Sir. 

Leon.  And  when  I  lie  with  her 

Serv.  May  be  Til  light  you ; 
On  the  same  point  you  may  do  me  that  service. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  the  duke  Medina,  with 

some  captains. 
Will  come  to  dinner,  and  have  sent  rare  wine, 
And  their  best  services. 

Marg.  They  shall  be  welcome. 
Sec  all  be  ready  in  the  noblest  fashion. 
The  house  perfumU    Now  I  sliall  take  my 

pleasure,  [me. 

And  not  my  neighbour  Justice  maunder  at 
Go,  get  your  best  cloaths  on;  but,  'till  I  call 

you,  [women. 

Be  sure  you  be  not  seen.  Dine  with  the  gentle- 
And  behave  yourself  cleanly.  Sir;  'tis  tor  my 

credit 

Enter  a  second  Lady. 

7  Lady.  Madam,  the  lady  Julia— 
Leon.  That's  a  bawd,  k 

A  three-pil'd  bawd,  bawd.mejoi«to  the  army. 


S  Lady.  Has  brooj^t  her  eoach  to  wak 

upon  your  ladyship,  [morning 

And  to  be  mform'd  if  you  will  take  theairtlis 

Leon.  The  neat  air  of  her  nminery ! 

Mofft.  Tell  her  no; 
I'  th*  af^moon  Fil  call  on  her. 

8  Lady,  I  will,  madam.  {Eak. 

Marg.  Why  are  not  you  gone  to  prepue 
yourself? 
May  be  you  shall  be  sewer  to  the  first  course. 
Aportly  presence!  Altea,  he Vxks  lean ; 
'TIS  a  wash  knatve.  he  will  not  keep  his  Acsli 
well. 

Altea.  A  willing,  madam,  one  that  needs 
no  sparring.  [staiHiii^ 

Leon.  Taith,  madam,  in  my  litne  undcF- 
You'd  better  entertain  your  honest  nci^bGar5, 
Your  friends  about  you,  that  may  speak  well 

of  you. 
And  give  a  worthy  mention  of  yonr  boontj. 

Marg.  How  now?  what's  t6is? 

Leon.  'Tis  only  to  persuade  you: 
Courtiers  are  but  tickle  things  to  deal  witbat, 
A  kind  pf  marchpane  men,  that  will  not  bM, 
madam;  [potions. 

An  t^  and  pepper  goes  further  than  tbcrr 
And  in  a  wdl-built  body,  a  poor  parsnip 
Will  play  his  prize  above  tneir  strong  pota- 

3far^.  The  fellow's  mad!  [failea. 

Leon.  He  that  shall  counsel  ladies. 
That  have  both  liquorish  and  ambitioos  eyes. 
Is  either  mad  or  dnnik,  let  him  speak  go^el. 

AUea.  He  breaks  out  modestly. 

Leon.  Pray  you  be  not  angry ; 
My  indiscretion  has  made  bold  to  tell  yom 
What  you'll  find  true. 

Marg.  Thou  dar'st  not  talk? 

Leon,  Not  much,  madam : 
You  have  a  tie  upon  your  servant's  ton^ne ; 
He  dares  not  be  so  bold  as  reason  bids  nim ; 
'Twere  fit  there  were  a  stronger  on  your  tem- 
per, [band  \ 
Ne'er  look  so  stem  upon  me ;  I'm  your  bus- 
But  what  are  husbands  ?  R^  the  new  world's 
wonders,  [doccs. 
Such  husbands  as  this  monstrous  woitd  pro- 
And  you  will  scarce  find  such  deformities ; 
They  re  shadows  to  conceal  your  venial  vixtnes, 
Sails  to  your  mills,  that  grind  widi  all  occa- 
sions,   . 
Balls  that  lie  by  you,  to  wash  out  yonr  stmins, 
Arul  bills  nail  d  up  with  horns  before  your 
To  rent  out  lust.'^                               [stones, 

Marg.  D'  you  hear  him  talk? 

Leon.  I've  done,  madam; 
An  ox  once  snoke,  as  learned  men  d^ver; 
Shortly  I  shaU  be  such ;  then  I'll  speak  won* 

ders! 
'Till  when,  I  tie  myself  to  my  obedience. 

[£n>. 


'7  And  hillt  naiVd  up  with  horns  before  your  stories. 

To  rent  out  last]  A  most  beautiful  metaphor  has  been  here  entirely  lost  in  all  ^  for- 
mer editions  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  which  when  once  hit  upon  appears  sdf-evidMt. 
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JIfarg.  Fi^ly  Til  untie  myself!  Did  you 

mark  the  gentlemau^ 
How  boldly  and  how  saucily  he  talkM, 
And  liow  unlike  ihe  lump  1  took  him  for. 
The  piece  of  ignorant  dough?  He  stood  up  to 

me,  [providence. 

And  mated"  my  commands!  this  was  your 
Your  wisdom,  to  elect  this  gendcman. 
Your   excellent  forecast  in  the  man,  your 

knowledge ! 
What  think  vou  now  ? 

AUea.  I  think  him  an  ass  still ; 
This  boldness  some  of  your  people  have  blown 

into  him,  .C""*^' 

ThiA  wisdom  too,  with  strong  wine ;  'tis  a  ty- 

And  a  philoioplier  also,  and  nnds  out  reasons. 

Marg,  l\\  nave  my  cellar  locked,  no  school 

kept  there, 
Nor  no  dicoverv.     I'll  turn  mv  drunkards. 
Such  as  are  uncferstanding  in  their  draughts, 
A  nd dispute  learnedly  the  whysdJoX  wherefores. 
To  grass  immediately;  Til  keep  all  foob. 
Sober  or  drunk,  still  fools,  that  shall  know 

nothing; 
Nothing  belongs  to  mankind,  but  obedience ; 
And  such  a  hand  Til  keep  over  this  husband. 
Altea,  He*  11  fall  again;  my  life,  he  cries 

by  this  time:  [tion. 

Keep  him  from  drink;  h'  has  a  high  constilu- 

Enter  Leon. 

JLeon,  Shall  I  wear  my  new  suit,  madam? 
Marg.  No,  your  old  cioaths, 
And  get  you  into  th*  country  presently. 
And  see  my  hawks  well  train'd;  you  shall 

have  victuals. 
Such  as  are  fit  for  saucy  palates,  Sir,        [too. 
And  lodgings  with  the  hinds;  ii  is  too  good 
Altea.  Good  madam,  be  not  so  roiigh  with 
repentance :  *• 
Y'^ou  see  now  he's  come  round  again. 
Marg,  I  see  not  what  1  expect  to  see. 
Leon.   You  shall  see,  madam,  if  il  shall 

please  your  ladysh i  p 
Altea.  He's  humbled; 
ForjDve,  good  lady. 

Marg.  Well,  go  get  you  handsome. 
And  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Leon.  Have  you  yet  no  feeling?       [Aside. 

I'll  pinch  you  to  tne  bones  then,  my  proud 

lady!  '  [Exit. 

Marg.  See  you  preserve  liim  thus,  upon'm^ 

(avour; 


You  know  his  temper,  tie  him  to  the  grind- 
stone; 

The  next  rebellion  I'll  be  rid  of  him. 

ril  have  no  needy  rascals  1  tie  to  me. 

Dispute  my  life.    Come  in,  and  see  all  hand- 
some. 
Allea.  I  hope  to  see  you  so  too;  I've  wrought 
ill  else.  /  [ExeunU 

Enter  Perez. 

Perez.  Shall  I  ne'er  return  to  mine  ow« 
house  amin? 
We're  lodg  (There  in  the  miserablest  dog-Bol^ 
A  coryurcr's  circle  gives  coutcnt  above  it; 
A  hawk's  mew  is  a  princely  palace  to  it: 
We  have  a  bed  no  bigger  than  a  basket. 
And  there  we  lie  like  butter  clapt  toother. 
And  sweat  ourselves  to  sauce  immeduitely. 
llie  fumes  are  infinite  inhabit  here  too. 
And  to  that  so  thick,  tliey  cut  like  marmalet^ 
So  various  too,  they'll  pose  a  gold-finder  I 
Never  return  to  mme  own  paradise? 
Why,  wife,  I  say !  why,  Esiifanial 
Estif.  [within.^  I'm  goin^  presently. 
Perez.  Make  haste,  good  jewel ! 
Vm  like  tlie  people  that  live  in  the  swecst 

island:*® 
I  die,  I  die,  if  I  stay  but  one  day  more  here; 
My  lungs  are  rotten  with  the  damps  that  rise. 
And  I  cough  nothing  now  but  stinks  of  all 

sorts. 
The  inhabitants  we  have  are  two  starv'd  rats^ 
(For  they're  not  able  to  maintain  a  cat  here) 
And  those  appear  as  fearful  as  two  devils;^' 
They've  eat  a  map  o'  th*  whole  world  up  al- 
ready. 
And  if  we  stay  a  night,  we're  gone  for  com- 
pany. 
There's  an  old  woman  that's  now  grown  to 

marble. 
Dried  in  this  brick-kiln,  and  she  sits  i*  tli' 

chimney, 
(Which  is  but  three  tiles,  rais'd  like  a  house 

of  cards) 
The  true  proportion  of  an  ol 
There  is  a  young  thing  too,  i 
For  a  maid -servant,  but  'tis 
She  has  a  husk  about  her  lik 
With  laziness,  and  living  ur 
And  these  two  make  a  hollo^ 
Like  frogs,  or  winds  betwee 
murmur. 


'^  Mated!]  Shakespeare  uses  this  word  in  the  same  sense  it  bears  here;  i.  e.  to  oppose,  or 
contend  teUhi  and  this  signification  it  also  carries  at  the  game  of  chess. 

'»  Altea.  Good  madam,  he  not  so  rough  with  repentance.']  This  line  Mr.  Seward  gives, 
vrc  think  improi^erly,  to  Leon. 

^^  That  live  in  the  sweet  islands.]  Sweet  Islands  4|iay  at  first  seem  an  odd  comparison  t* 
the  stenches  of  the  dog-hole  here  spoke  of,  but  iweet  means  the  Sugar-Islands,  Barbadoes,  St. 
K  itts,  &c.  the  heat  and  unwholsomeness  of  which,  at  particular  seasons,  is  well  known,  Mr 
Theobald  not  seeing  this,  reads,  sweat  islands.  Seward. 

*'  As  fearful  4U  two  devils.]  Fearful  is  here  the  same  asfrigh(ful  or  furious ;  so  the  verb. 
to  fear  is  often  used  actively,  i.  e.  XQfri^ten.  li' fearful  is  understood  in  ils  usual  sense,  th« 
passa^  will  lose  all  its  humour.  Ssward. 
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(Enier  Esttfanuu) 


/ 


Mercy,  deliver  me !  Oh,  are  you  come,  wife? 
Shall  we  be  free  again? 

Estif,  I  am  now  going,  [Sir: 

And  you  shall  presently  to  your  own  bouse. 
The  remembrance  of  this  small  Texation 
Will  be  argument  of  mirth  for  ever. 
By  that  time  you  have  said  your  orisons. 
And  broke  your  fast,  I  shall  be  back,  and  ready 
To  usher  you  to  your  old  content^  your  free- 
dom. 

Perez,  Break  my  neck  rather!   Is  there 
uny  thins  here  to  eat 
But  one  another,  like  a  race  of  cannibals? 
A  piece  of  butter*d  wall  you  think  is  excel- 
lent! 
Let*8  have  our  house  again  immediately ; 
And  pray  you  take  heed  unto  the  furniture. 
None  be  embezzled ! 

Estif.  Not  a  pin » I  warrant  you 

Perez.  And  let  *em  instantly  depart! 

Estif.  They  shall  both,  [both, 

(There's  reason  in  all  courtesies)  they  must 
For  by  this  time  I  know  she  has  acquainted 

him. 
And  has  provided  too ;  she  sent  me  word.  Sir, 
And  will  give  over  gratefully  linto  you. 

Perez,  1*11  walk  i  th'  church-yard ; 
The  dead  cannot  offend  more  than  these  living. 
An  hour  hence  I'll  expect  you. 

Estif.  I'll  not  fail.  Sir. 

Perez.  And  do  you  hear,  let's  have  a  hand> 
some  dinner. 
And  see  all  things  be  decent  as  they  have  been. 
And  let  ine  have  a  strone  bath  to  restore  me  \ 
I  stink  like  a  stall-fish,  siiambles,^^  or  an  oil- 
shop. 

Estif  Yon  shall  have  aU — (which  some 
interpret  nothing)— 
I'll  send  you  people  for  the  trunks  afore^hand. 
And  for  the  stun. 

Perez    Let  'cm  be  known  and  honest! 
And  do  nw  service  to  your  niece. 

Estif.  I  shall.  Sir; 
But  if  I  come  not  at  my  hour,  come  thither. 
That  they  may  give  you  thanks  for  your  fair 

courtesy- 
And  pray  you  be  brave,*'  for  my  sake! 

Perez.  I  observe  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Juan  de  Castro,  Sanchio,  and 
Cacqfbgo. 

Sane,  Thou'rt  very  brave. 

Cac,  I've  reaion ;  I  have  money. 

Sane.  Is  money  rea^ionf 

**  /  stink  like  a  stall-Bsh  shambles  ]  A  sfaitforfsh  and  ^fUh-shumbUs  seenfl  to  difibr  hm, 
as  a  part  from  the  whole ;  I  therefore  read,  a  stale  fsh'shambhs.  Seward. 

The  old  reading  gives  a  further  sense,  only  inserting  a  comma:  /  stink  like  a  snO-fiib^ 
ahambies,  or  an  oil-shtfp:  that  is,  *  I  smell  as  strong  as  a  fish  stall,  a  butchers  shambles,  or  au 
«il  shop.* 

*'  Andprajj/^ou  ^f  brave.]  i.  e    Well-dress* d*^  a  request  peculiarly  homourom;  EjifahBom 
'  *  ^t  him  but  that '  one  civil  suit'  which  wa9  upon  his  back. 

J.N. 


Cae.  Yes,  and  rhime  too,  etptain. 
If  you*ve  no  money,  you're  m  aas^ 

Sane.  I  thank  you. 

Cac.  You've  manners ;  efcr  thank  hinte 
has  money. 

Sane.  Wilt  thou  lend  me  any? 

Cae.  Not  a  farthing,  capCaio ; 
Captains  are  casual  things. 

Sbfic.  Why,  so  are  afl  men; 
Thou  shah  have  my  bond. 

Cac.  Nor  bonds  nor  fetters,  capCam : 
My  money  is  mine  own ;  I  make  bo  deabt 
on't 

Juan,  What  dost  thou  do  with  it? 

Cac,  Put  it  to  pious  uses,  [eonh 

Buy  wine  and  wenches,  and  vavAo  jom^  cox- 
That  would  undo  me. 

•Titan.  Are  those  hospitals? 

Cac.  I  first  provide  to  fill  my  hnvpiials 

With  creatures  of  mine  own,  that  I  know 

wretched,  [p^ty  ^  '^- 

And  then  I  build ;  those  are  more  boand  to 

Besides,  I  keep  the  inberitanoe  in  my  naac 

still.  [wart.  Sir! 

Juan.  A  provident  charity!  Are  yon  Ibr  the 

Cac.  I  am  not  poor  enough  to  be  a  aoUkr, 
Nor  have  I  faith  enou^  to  ward  a  bislkc: 
This  is  no  lining  for  a  trench,  I  take  it. 

Juan.  You  have  said  wisely. 

Cac.  Had  you  but  my  money,  iV^<^ 

You'd  swear  it,  colonel ;  I'd  father  dfitt  «i 
A  hundred  thousand  crowns^  and  with  wmk 
honour,  r^ku^: 

Than  exercise  ten  thousand  fboh  with  no- 
A  wise  man  safely  feeds,  foob  cot  their  Sn- 
gers.  [not  aany, 

Sane.  A  right  state  usurer;  why  dost  tboi 
And  live  a  reverend  justice? 

Cae,  Is't  not  nobJer  [oar? 

To  command  a  re\'erend  justice,  than  to  be 
And  for  a  wife,  what  need  I  marry,  captaioi. 
When  every  courteous  fool  that  owes  lae 

money, 
'Owes  me  nis  wife  too,  to  appease  my  fory? 

Juan.  Wilt  thou  go  to  ainner  with  ns? 

Cac.  I  will  go,  [one, 

And  view  the  pearl  of  Spain,  the  orieoc  {air 
The  rich  one  too,  and  I  will  be  respected; 
I  bear  my  patent  here:  I  will  talk  to  her; 
And  when  your  captainships  shall  stand  alooQ 
And  pickj>our  noses,  I  will  pick  the  puiM 
Of  her  affection. 

Juan.  The  duke  dines  there  to^diy  too. 
The  duke  of  Medina. 

Cac.  Let  the  king  dine  there,  < 
He  owes  me  money,  and  ao  &r'»niy 


having  pillagccf  rae2*s  trunks,  and  left  1 
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And  certain^  I  may  makft  boU  with  mine 
own,  captain. 

Sane.  Thou  wilt  eat  monstrously? 

Cac.  Like  a  true-born  Spaniard ;    [grows ! 
Eat  as  t  were  in  England,  where  the  beef 
And  I  will  drink  abundantly,  and  theii 
Talk  you  as  wantonly  as  Ovid  did. 
To  stir  the  intellectuals  of  the  ladies ; 
I  learnt  it  of  my  father's  amorous  scri^ner. 

Jtum,  If  we  should  play  now,  you  must 
supply  me. 

Cac,  You  must  pawn  a  horse-troop^ 
And  then  have  at  you,  colonel! 

Sane.  Come,  let's  go.  [ladies 

Thb  rascal  will  make  rare  sporl!  how  the 
Will  iaush  at  him  1 

.  Juan.  If  I  light  on  him, 
1*11  make  his  purse  sweat  too. 

Cae.  Will  you  lead,  gentlemen  ?  [Exeunt. 

£ni€r  Perez,  an  Old  Woman,  and  Maid. 

Perez.  Nay,  pray  ye  come  out,  and  let  me 
understand  ye, 
And  tune  your  pipe  a  little  higher,  lady ; 
1*11  hold  ye  fast,    nub  I  how  came  my  trunks 

open?  [rit 

And  my  ^lods  gone?    what  pick-lock  spi- 
OldtVo^.  Hal  what  would  you  have  ? 
Perez.  My  goods  again;  how  came  my 

trunks  all  open? 
Old  Worn.  Are  your  trunks  open? 
Perez.  Yes,  and  my  cloaths  gone. 
And  chains,  and  jewels  1  How  she  smells  like 
hung  beef  1  [belches. 

The  palsy  and  pick  looks  !*^  Fy,  now  she 
The  suirit  of  garlick ! 

Old  Worn.  Where's  your  gentlewoman? 
The  younz  fair  woman? 

Perez.  What's  that  to  my  question  ? 
She  b  my  wife,  and  gone  about  my  business. 
Mud,  Is  she  your  wife.  Sir? 
Perez.  Yea,  Sir;  is  that  wonder? 
Is  the  name  of  wife  unknown  here? 

Old  fVom.  Is  she  truly. 
Truly  your  wife? 

Perez.  I  thir..^  so,  for  I  married  her. 
It  was  no  vision  sure! 

Mind.  She  has  the  keys,  Sir. 

Perez.  I  know  she  has;  but  who  has  all 

my  goods,  spirit? 
Old  from.  If  you  be  married  to  that  gen- 
tlewoman, [husbands. 
You  are  a  wretched  man;   she  has  iweniy 
Maid.  She  tells  you  true. 
Old  W(.m,  And  she  has  cozen*d  jail.  Sir. 
Perez.  The  devil  she  has!   I  had  a  fair 
house  with  her. 
That  stands  hard  by,  and  furnish*d  royally. 
Old  Worn.  You* re  cozeu'd  too;  'tb  none 
of  hers,  gpod  gentleman  ;^^ 


It  is  a   lady's.     What's  the   lady's  name, 
wench?  • 

Maid.  The  lady  Margarita;  she  was  her 
servant^ 
And  kept  the  house,  but  goinjc  from  her.  Sir, 
For  some  lewd  tricks  she  play'd. 

Perez.  Plague  o'  the  devil  I 
Am  I|  i*  th'  lull  meridian  of  my  wisdom. 
Cheated  by  a  stale  quean  ?  What  kind  of  lady 
Is  that  that  owes  the  house? 

Old  Worn*  A  young  sweet  lady. 

Perez.  Of  a  low  stature? 

Old  Worn.  She*s  indeed  but  little. 
But  she  is  wondrous  fair. 

Perez.  I  feel  I'm  cozen'd; 
Now  I  am  sensible  I  am  undone! 
This  is  the  very  woman  sure,  that  cousin. 
She  told  me  would  entreat  but  for  four  days. 
To  make  the    house  hers:    I'm  entreated 
sweetlv! 

Maid.  When  she  went  out  this  morning, 
(that  I  saw.  Sir) 
She  had  two  women  at  the  door  attending. 
And  there  she  gave  'em  things,  and  loaded 
'em ;  [too  open. 

But  what  they  were 1  heard  your  trunks 

If  they  be  yours?  [laden, 

Perez.  They  were  mine  while  they  were 
But  now  they've  cast  their  calves,  they're  not 

worth  owning. 
Was  she  her  mistress,  say  you? 

Old  Worn.  Her  own  mistress,  » 

Her  very  mistress.  Sir,  and  all  you  saw 
About  and  in  that  house  was  hers. 

Perez.  No  plate. 
No  jewels,  nor  no  hangings  ? 

Maid.  Not  a  farthing; 
She's  poor.  Sir,  a  |)oor  shifting  thing! 

Perez.  No  money?  [arc. 

Old  fVom.  Abon'iiuable  poor,  as  poor  as  we 
Money  as  rare  to  her,  unless  she  steal  it. 
But  for  one  civil  gown  her  lady  gave  her. 
She  may  go  bare,  good  gentlewoman ! 

Perez.  1  am  mad  now! 
I  think  I  am  as  poor  as  she;  I'm  wide  else. 
One  civil  suit  1  have  left  too,  and  that*8  all. 
And  if  she  steal  that,  she  must  flay  me  for  it. 
Where  does  she  use? 

Old  IVom.  You  may  find  truth  as  soon : 
Alas,  a  thousand  conceal'd  corners.  Sir,  she 

lurks  in ; 
And  here  she  gets  a  fleece,  and  there  another. 
And  lives  in  mists  and  smokes  where  none 
can  find  her. 

Perez.  Is  she  a  whore  too? 

Old  TFom.  Little  better,  gentleman ;  I  dare 
not  say 
She  is  so.  Sir,  because  she  is  yours.  Sir; 
But  these  five  years  ^e  has  firk'd  a  pretty 
living. 


*»  The  palsey  and  picklocks,  ^ye,  how  she  letches."^  The  emendation  which  Mr.  Sympson, 
idr.  Theotnld  and  I,  have  all  made  here,  will  seem  obvious  and  necessary  to  every  reader. 

Sotttrd. 
*^  'Tis  none  <if  hert,  good  gentleman.]  Mr.  Sewazd  chuses  to  read  gentletMman.    ' 
Vol.  I.  3  T 
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Until  ^bc  came  to  serve  ,^1  fear  he  will  knock 
Brains  out  for  lying.  -*  [my 

Perez,  She  has  serv'd  me  faithfnlly ; 
A  whore  and  thief?   two  excellent  moral 

learnings 
In  one  she-saint!  I  hope  to  nee  her  legend. 
Have  I  been  fear'd  for  my  discoveries. 
And  courted  by  all  women  to  conceal  *em? 
Have  I  so  long  studied  the  art  of  this  sex. 
And  read  the  warnings  to  young  gtntlemen? 
Have  I  profess'd  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies. 
And  make  *em  bear  all  tests,  and  am  I  trick'd 

now?  [yet; 

Caught  in  mine  own  noose?  Here's  a  rial  left 
There's  for  your  lodging  and  your  meat  for 

this  week  I 
A  silk  worm  lives  at  a  more  plentiful  ordinary. 
And  sleeps  in  a  sweeter  box    Farewell,  great- 

srandmother! 
If  I  do  find  you  were  an  accessary, 
('Tis  but  the  cutting  off  two  smoaky  minutes) 
I'll  hang  you  presently. 

Old  fFbm.  And  I  deserve  \U 
I  tell  but  truth. 

Perez.  Nor  I,  I  am  an  ats^  mother! 

lExeunt, 

Enter  the  Ihike  Medina,  Juan  de  Castro, 
Alonzo,  Sanchio,  Cacafogo,  and  Attend-- 
ants. 

Duke,  A  goodly  house! 

Juan,  And  richly  furnished  too,  Sir. 

Alon.  Hung  wantonly!  I  like  that  prepa- 
ration; 
It  stirs  the  blood  unto  a  hopeful  banquet. 
And  intimates  the  mistress  free  and  jovial. 
1  love  a  house  where  pleasure  prepares  welcome. 

Duke.  Now,  Cacafogo,  now  like  you  this 
'Twere  a  brave  pawn.  [mansion  ? 

Cac.  I  shall  be  master  of  it ; 
'Twas  built  for  my  bulk,  the  rooms  are  wide 

and  sjiacious. 
Airy  and  full  of  case,  and  that  I  love  well, 
ni  tell  you  when  I  taste  the  wine,  my  lord, 
And  take  the  height  of  her  table  with  my  sto- 
mach. 
How  my  affections  stand  to  the  young  lady. 

ILntm"  Margarita,  Altea,  Ladies,   and  Ser^ 

vants. 

Marg.  All  welcome  to  your  Grace,  and  to 

these  soldiers!  [sence. 

You  honour  my  poor  house  with  your  fair  pre- 

Thobc  few  slight  pleasures  that  inhabit  here. 

Sir,    .  [yours; 

1  do  beseech  your  Grace  command;  they're 

Your  servant  nut  preserves  'cm  to  delight  you. 

Duke.  1  thank  you,  lady !  I  am  bold  to  visit 

you,  [beauty. 

Once  more  to  bless  mine  eyes  with  your  sweet 


*T  has  been  a  long  night  stnoe  you  left  the 

court. 
For  *till  t  saw  you  now,  no  day  broke  to  me. 
Marg.  Bring  in  the  dukc't  meat! 
Sane.  She*s  most  excellent.  [oo; 

Juan.  Most  admirable  fair  as  e*eT  I  kiok'd 
I  had  rather  command  her  than  my  regiment. 
Cac.  ril  have  a  fling;  'tis  but  a  thousand 
ducats. 
Which  I  can  cozen  up  again  in  ten  days. 
And  some  few  jewds,  to  justify  my  knavery. 
Say,  I   should  many  her?   she'll  get  more 

money 
Than  all  my  usury,  put  my  knavery  to  it: 
She  appears  ihe  most  infallible  way  of  pur- 
cnase.  [encounter, 

I  could  wish  her  a  size  or  two  stronger  for  the 
For  1  am  like  a  lion  where  I  lay  bold  ; 
Bat  these  lambs  will  endure  a  plafl^uy  load. 
And  never  bleat  neither;  that.  Sir  Time  hai 

taught  us. 
I  am  so  virtuous  now,  i  cannot  speak  to  her; 
llie  arrant'st  shamefac'd  ass !  I  broil  away  too. 

Enttr  Leon. 

Marg.  Why,  where's  this  dinner? 

Leon.  'Tis  not  ready,  madam. 
Nor  shall  not  be  untU  1  know  the  suests  too; 
Nor  are  they  fairly  welcome  tlU  I  bid  *em. 

Juan.  Is  not  this  my  Alfares^  He  kicks 
Are  mi racles  afoot  agai n  ?        [another  thing. 

Marg.  Why,  sirrah ! 
Why,  sirrah,  you! 

Leon.  I  hear  you,  saucy  woman ; 
And,   as  you  are  my  wife,  coBMnand  yonr 
absence!  [desty^ 

And  know  your  duty ;  *tie  the  crown  of  ukk 

Duke.  Your  wife? 

Leon,  Yes,  good  my  lofd,  I  am  her  husband; 
And  pray  take  notice  that  i  claim  that  honour. 
And  will  maintain  it. 

Cac.  If  thou  be'st  her  husband^ 
I  am  dctermin'd  thou  shalt  be  my  cuckold^ 
rU  be  thy  faithful  friend. 

Leon.  Peace,  dirt  and  dunghill ! 
I  will  not  kwe  mine  anger  on  a  rascal ; 
Provoke  me  more,  I  will  beat  thy  blown  boc^ 
'Till  thou  rebound'st  again  like  a  tennis-baO. 

^/en.  This  is  miraculous! 

Sane.  Is  this  the  fellow 
That  had  the  patience  to  become  a  fool, 
A  flirted  fool,  and  on  a  sudden  break 
(As  if  he*d  shew  a  wonder  to  the  world) 
Both  into  bravery,  and  fortune  too? 
I  much  admire  tne  man ;  1  am  astunish*d! 

Marg.  I'll  be  divorc'd  immediately. 

Leon.  You  shall  not; 
You  shall  not  have  so  much  will  to  be  wicked. 
I  am  more  tender  of  your  honour,  lady. 
And  of  your  age.  You  took  me  for  a  shadow* 
You  look  me  to  gloss  over  your  discredit^ 


**  I  fear  he'll  knock  my  trains  out  for  lying.]  Mr.  Seward  discards  the  wordsjfbr  hings 
because  '  most  of  the  things  spoke  of  Kstifania  are  true,  with  only  a  little  exaggeration ;  aud 
•  because  they  destroy  aU  ap|)earancc  of  lueasurc* 
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To  be  your  fool ;  you  had  thought  you*d  found 

A  coxcomb :  [you ; 

Tm  innocent  of  any  foul  dishonour  I  mean  to 
Only  I  will  be  known  to  be  your  lord  now. 
And  be  a  fair  one  too,  or  I  will  fall  for*t. 

Marg.  1  do  command  you  from  me,  thou 
Thou  coken'd  fool !  [poor  fellow, 

Leon.  Thou  cozenM  fool?  It  is  not  so; 
I  will  not  be  commanded :  I*m  above  you! 
You  may  divorce  me  from  your  favour,  lady. 
But  from  your  state  you  nexer  shall ;  I'll  hold 

that. 
And  hold  it  to  my  use ;  the  law  allows  it ! 
And  then  maintain  your  wantonness;   I'll 

wink  at  it. 
Marg.  Am  1  brav*d  thus  in  raincown  house? 
•  Leon.  Tis  min^,  madam ; 
You  are  deceiv'd,  l*m  lord  of  it;  I  rule  it. 
And  all  that's  iu*t.  You've  nothing  to  do  here, 

madam. 
But  as  a  servant  to  sweep  clean  the  lodgtugs. 
And  at  my  further  will  to  do  me  service; 
And  so  I'll  keep  it. 

Marg.  As  you  love  me,  give  way !  *7 
Leon.  It  shall  be  better,  1  will  give  none, 

madam: 
I  stand  upon  the  sround  oF  mine  own  honour. 
And  will  maintam  it.    You  shall  know  me 
To  be  an  understanding' feeling  man,     [now 
And  sensible  of  what  a  woman  aims  at, 
A  young  proud  woman,  that  has  will  to  sail 

witli ;  [too. 

An  itching  woman,  that  her  blood  provokes 
I  cast  my  cloud  off,  and  appear  myself. 
The  master  of  this  little  piece  of  mischief  I 
And  I  will  put  a  spell  about  your  feet,  lady; 
They  shall  not  wander  but  where  1  give  way 

now.  [pointed  at, 

Duke.  Is  this  the  fellow  that  the  people 
For  the  mere  sign  of  man,  the  walkinciinage? 
He  speaks  wondroun  highly. 

Leon.  As  a  husband  ought.  Sir, 
In  his  own  house;  and  it  becomes  me  well  too. 
I  til  ink  your  Grace  would  grieve,  if  you  were 

put  to  it, 
To  have  a  wife  or  servant  of  your  own, 
(For  wives  arc  reckoned  in  the  rank  of  ser- 
vants) 
Under  your  own  roof  to  command  you. 

Juan.  Brave! 
A  strange  conversion!    Thou  shait  lead  in 

chief  now. 


Duke.  Is  there  no  difference  betwixt  her 
and  you,  Sir?  [me  even ; 

Leon.  Not  now,  my  lord ;  my  fortune  makes 
And,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I'm  nobler. 
Marg.  Get  me  my  coach ! 
Leon.  Let  me  see  who  dare  get  it 
'Till  I  command ;  I'll  make  him  draw  your 

coach  too. 
And  eat  your  coach  (which  will  be  hard  diet) 
That  executes  your  will.  Qr,  take  your  coach, 

hdy; 
I  give  you  liberty ;  and  lake  your  people, 
Wnich  I  Uirn  en,  and  take  your  will  abroad 

with  you ; 
Take  all  these  freely,  but  take  me  no  more ; 
And  so  farewell ! 

Duke.  Na\',  Sir,  you  shall  not  cany  it 
So  bravely  off;  you  shall  not  wron;;  a  lady 
In  a  high  huffing  strain,  and  think  to  bear  it : 
We  stand  not  by  as  bawds  to'your  brave  fury. 
To  see  a  lady  weep. 

Leon.  They're  tears  of  anger, 
(I  beseech  ye  note  'em)  not  worth  pity ; 
Wrung  from  her  rage,  because  her  will  pre- 
vails not; 
(She  would  swoon  now,  if  she  could  not  cry) 
Else  they  were  excellent,  and  I  should  grieve 
too ;  [orient. 

But  falling  thus,  they  shew  nor  sweet,  nor 
Put  up,  ray  lord ;  this  is  oppression. 
And  calls  the  sword  of  justice  to  relieve  me. 
The  law  to  lend  her  hand,  the  king  to  right 
me;  [me. 

All  which  shall  understand  how  you  provoke 
In  mine  own   house  to  brave  me!  is  thia 
princely?  [Grace, 

Then   to  my  guard;    and  if  I   spare  your 
And  do  not  make  this  place  your  monument. 
Too  rich  a  tomb  for  such  a  rude  behaviour, 
(I  have  a  cause  will  kill  a  thousand  of  ye) 
Mercy  fornake  mel 

Juan.  Hold,  fair  Sir,  I  beseech  joul  *^ 
The  gentleman  but  pleads  his  own  right  nobly. 
Leon.  He  that  dares  strike  against  the  hus- 
band's freedom. 
The  husband's  curse  stick  jU>  him,  atam'd 

cuckold ! 
His  wife  be  fair  and  young,  but  most  dis- 
honest. 
Most  impudent,  and  have  no  feeling  of  it. 
No  conscience  to  reclaim  her  from  a  monster! 
Let  her  lie  by  him  like  a  flattering  ruin. 


*^  Mar.  As  you  love  me,  give  way. 
Leon.  It  shall  be  better, 

I  will  give  none,  madam.]  Thus  all  the  editions,  but  I  can  affix  a  very  faint  meaning  to 
the  first  part  of  what  Leon  says,  //  shall  he  better  that  I  do  not  give  way.  I  think  it  much 
more  probable  that  the  words  are  a  part  of  MargaritoLS  speech,  who  finding  her  menaces  vain, 
endeavours  to  coax  her  husband  into  obedience,  by  conjuring  him  by  love,  and  promising  that 
it  should  be  better  for  him.    I  therefore  haVe  restored  it  to  her.  Seward. 

The  words  belong  to  Leon;  who  may  very  properly  say,  *  he  will  do  better  than  give  way, 
•  by  opposing  her.* 

*'  t  have  a  cause  will  kill  a  thousand  of  ye,  mercy  forsake  me.]  The  last  words  are  evi- 
dently misplaced,  and  the  measure  is  by  that  means  confused.  Seward. 

The  old  reading  is  lar  bcit,  only  putting  /  have  a  cause,  &c,  between  parentheses. 
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And  at  one  instant  kill  both  name  and  ho- 
nour! 
Let  him  be  lo«t,  no  eye  to  weep  his  end, 
Nor  find  no  earth  that's  base  enough  to  bury 

him! 
'Now,  Sir,  faJl  on!  Tm  ready  to  oppose  you. 
Duke,  I've  better  thought.     I  pray.  Sir, 
use  your  wife  well.  f^^^^  ^'*'* 

Leon.  Mine  own  humanity  will  teach  me 
And  now  you  are  all  welcome,  all,  and  we'll 
This  is  my  wedding  day.  [to  dinner : 

Duke,  I'll  cross  your  joy  yet.  [J. side, 

Juan.  I've  seen  a  miracle  f  hold  thiue  own, 
soldier!  [men. 

Sure  they  dare  fieht  in  fire  that  conquer  wo- 
Sanc,  H*  has  beaten  all  my  loose  thoughts 
out  of  me. 
As  if  he  had  thresh'd  'em  out  o*  th*  husk. 

Enter  Perez. 

Perez.  'Save ye! 
Which  is  the  lady  of  the  house? 

Leon.  That's  she.  Sir, 
That  ptetty  lady,  if  you'd  speak  with  her. 

Juan.  Don  Michael,  Leon ;  another  darer 
come  f  [busi  ness : 

Perez,  Pray  do  not  know  me ;  I  am  full  of 
When  I  have  more  time  I'll  be  merry  with  ye. 
It  is  the  woman.  Good  madam,  tell  me  truly, 
Had  you  a  maid  call'd  Estifania?    ' 

Marg.  Yes,  truly,  had  I. 

Perez.  Was  she  a  maid,  d'you  think? 

Marg.  I  dare  not  swear  for  her  j 
For  she  had  but  a  scant  fame. 

Perez.  Was  she  your  kinswoman  ? 

Marg.  Not  that  1  ever  knew.    Now  I  look 

better,  [Sir! 

1  think  you  married  her:  Give  you  much  joy. 

You  may  reclaim  her;  'twas  a  wild  young  girl. 

Perez.  Give  me  a  halter!  Is  not  this  house 
mine,  madam  ? 
Was  not  she  owner  of  it?  Pray  speak  trnly! 

Marg.  No.  certainly ;  I* m  sure  my  money 
paid  for  it; 
And  I  ne'er  remember  yet  I  gave  it  you.  Sir. 

Perez.  The  hangings  and  the  plate  too? 


Marg.  All  ate  mine.  Sir, 
And  every  thing  you  see  abOut  the  buiUling; 
She  only  kept  my  house  when  I  was  absent. 
And  so  ill  kept  it,  I  was  wearv  of  her. 

Sane.  What  a  deril  ails  he? 

Juan.  He's  possess'd,  ^'11  assare  yoa. 

Perez.  Where  is  your  maid? 

Marg.  Do  not  you  know  that  have  her? 
She's  yours  now ;  why  should  I  look  after  her? 
Since  that  first  hour  I  came,  I  never  saw  her. 

Perez.  I  saw  her  later  ^  would  the  devil  had 
had  her! 
It  is  all  true,  I  find;  a  wild-fire  take  her  I 

Juan.  Is  thy  wife  with  child^  don  M  icfaad  ? 
tliy  excellent  wife? 
Art  thou  a  man  yet? 

Alon.  When  shall  we  come  and  visit  thee? 

Sane.  And  eat  some  rare  fruit?  then  hast 
admirable  orchards. 
You  are  so  jealous  now !  pox  o*  yourjeaJousyi 
How  scurvily  you  look! 

Perez.  Pritnce  leave  fooline; 
I'm  in  no  humour  now  to  ^boi  and  pfattle. 
Did  she  ne'er  play  the  wag  with  you? 

Marg.  Yes.  many  times. 
So  oflen  that  I  was  asham'd  to  keep  her; 
But  I  forgave  her.  Sir,  in  hope  she'd  mend 

still. 
And  had  not  yon  o'  th*  instant  married  her, 
I'd  put  her  oft. 

Perez.  I  thank  you;  I  am  blest  still* 
Which  way  soe'er  I  turn,  I'm  a  qiade  man : 
Miserably  ffull'd  beyond  recoveiy  I 

Juan.  You'll  stay  and  dine  ? 

Perez.  Certain  I  cannot,  captain. 
Hark  in  thine  ear ;  I  am  the  arrant'st  pappy. 
The  miserablest  ass !  But  I  must  leave  yon  *; 
I  am  in  haste,  in  haste!  Bless  you,  gpod  ma- 
dam, 
And  miay  you  prove  as  good  as  my  wife ! 

[Exit. 

Leon.  Will  you  [mc, 

G>me  near.  Sir?  will  your  Grace  but  honour 
And  taste  our  dinner?  you  are  nobly  wekome. 
Ail  anger's  past  I  hope,  and  I  shall  serve  ye. 

Jtiait.Thou  art  the  stock  of  men,  and  I  ad- 
mire thee.  [ExeuHt, 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  Perez, 

p£re%.T'LL  ffo  to  a  conjuror  but  I'll  find 

■■•        this  pol-cat. 
This  pilfering  whore!  A  plague  of  veils,  I 

cry. 
And  covers  for  the  impudence  of  women! 
llieir  sanctity  in  show  will  deceive  devils- 
It  is  my  evil  angel;  let  me  blest  me! 


Enter  Est\fania,  with  a  casket, 

Eftif.  Tishe;  I'm  caught;  I  most  stand 
to  it  stoutly. 
And  shew  no  snake  of  fear ;  I  tee  he'sluigiy, 
Vex'd  at  the  uttermost ! 

Perez,  My  worthy  wife, 
I  have  beea  looking  of  your  modesty 
AU  the  town  over. 
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EsHf,  My  iQOst  noble  husband, 
Ji'ni  glad  I've  found  you ;  for  in  truth  Vm 
weaiy,  [ship. 

"W^ry  anJd  lame,  with  looking  out  your  loru- 
JPerez.  I've  been  in  bawdy-houses. 
£$tif.  I  believe  you, 
^nd  very  lately  too. 

Perez.  'Pray  ye  pardon  me; 
'TTo  seek  your  ladysnip.  I  have  been  in  cellars^ 
Jn  private  cellars,  where  the  thirsty  bawds 
liear  your  confessions :  1  have  been  ^t  plays. 
To  look  you  out  amongst  the  youthful  actors : 
^t  puppe^shoi^rs  (you're  mistress  of  the** 

motions!); 
At  gossi pings  I  hearken'd  aileryou, 
Hut  amongst  those  confusions  oflewd  tongues 
There's  no  distinsuishing  beyond  a  Babd : 
1  was  amongst  the  nuns,  because  you  sing 

well; 
pat  they  say  yours  lire  bawdy  songs,  they 

mourn  tor  ye : 
And  last  I  went  to  church  to  seek  you  out; 
'Tis  so  long  since  you  were  there,  they  have 
forgot  you. 
Bstif.  You've  had  a  pretty  progress;  I'll 
tell  mine  now. 
To  look  ypu  out,  I  went  to  twenty  taverns- 
Perez.  And  are  you  sober  ? 
Esiif.  Yes,  I  reel  not  yet.  Sir.— ^ 
Wherfc  I  saw  twenty  drunk,  most  of  'em 
soldiers;  [too: 

There  I  had  great  hope  to  find  you  disguis'd 
From  hence  to  th*  dicing-house ;  there  I  found 

auarrels  [candlesticks, 

ess  and  senseless,  swords,  and  pots,  and 
Tables  and  stools,  and  all  in  one  confusion. 
And  no  man  knew  his  friend :  I  left  this  chaos. 
And  to  the  chirurgeon's  went;  he  wilFd  me 

•tay. 
For,  says  he  learnedly,  if  he  be  tippled. 
Twenty  to  one  he  whores,  and  then  I  hear  of 

him; 
If  he  bemad  he  quarrels,  then  he  comes  too: 
I  sought  you  where  no  safe  thing  would  have 

▼entur'd, 
Amongst  diseases  base  and  vile,  vile  women. 
For  I  remember'd  your  old  Roman  axiom. 
The  more  the  danger,  still  the  more  the  ho- 
nour! 
Last,  to  your  confessor  I  came,  who  told  me. 
You  were  too  proud  to  pray:  And  here  I 
found  you.  [is  witty ; 

Perez,  She  bears  up  bravely,  and  the  rogue 
But  I  shall  dash  it  instantly  to  nothing. 
Here  leave  we  off  our  wanton  languages. 
And  now  conclude  we  in  a  sharper  tongue. 
Why  am  I  cozen'd?  '*^ 
Esttf.  Why  am  I  abus'd? 
Perez.  Thou  most  vile,  base,  abominable — 
Etttf.  Capuinl 


Perez,  Thou  stinking,  over-stew'd,  poof> 

Esttf,  Captain!  [pocky-* 

Perez,  D'ye  echo  me? 

Esiif.  Yes,  Sir,  and  go  before  you. 
And  round  about  ye !  VV  hy  do  you  rail  at  me 
For  that  that  was  your  own  sm,  your  own 

Perez.  And  brave  me  too?  [knavery? 

Estif.  Y'ou'd  best  not  draw  your  sword, 
captain  I 
Draw  It  upon  a  woman,  do,  brave  captain  1 
Upon  your  wife,  oh,  most  renowned  captain  I 

Perez.  A  plague  upon  thee,  answer  me 
Why  didst  thou  marry  me?  [directly; 

E$t{f.  To  be  my  husband;  fzen'd. 

I  thought  you  had  had  infinite,  but  I'm  co- 
Perez.  Why  didst  thou  flatter  me,  and 
shew  me  wonders? 
A  house  and  riches,  when  they  are  but  sha- 
Shadows  to  me?  [dows, 

Esttf.  Why  did  you  work  on  me 
(It  was  but  my  part  to  requite  you.  Sir) 
With  your  strong  soldier's  wit,  and  swora 

you'd  bring  me 
So  much  in  chains,  so  much  in  jewels,  hns* 
So  much  in  right  rich  cloaths?  [band, 

Perez.  Thou  hast  'em,  rascal; 
I  gave  'em  to  thy  hands,  my  trunks  and  all. 
And  thou  hast  open'd  *em,  and  sold  my  trea- 
sure, [a  tinker 

Estif,  Sir,  there's  your  treasure;  sell  it  to 
To  mend  old  kettle :  Is  this  noble  usftge? 
Let  all  the  world  view  here  the  captain  s  trea- 
sqre!    '  [matlera. 

A  man  would  think  now,  these  were  worthy 
Here's  a  shoeing-horn-chain  gilt  over,  how  it 

scenteth ! 
Worse  than  the  mouldy  dirty  heel  it  serv'd  for: 
And  here's  another  ofa  lesser  value, 
So  littfe  I  wouli^  shame  to  tie  my  dog  in't! 
These  are  my  jointure!  Blush,  and  save  a  la- 
Or  these  else  will  blush  for  you.  [hour, 

Perez,  A  fire  subtle  ye  I 
Are  you  so  crafty  ? 

Estif.  Here's  a  goodly  jewel ; 
Did  not  you  win  this  at  Goletta,  captain? 
Or  took  it  in  the  field  from  some  brave  ba- 
shaw? 
How  it  sparkles — like  an  old  lady's  eyes! 
And  fills  each  rcK>m  with  light — like  a  close 

lanthorn ! 
This  would  do  rarely  in  an  abbey  window. 
To  cozen  pilgrims.    . 

Perez,  Prithee  leave  pratine.    [for  pearls; 

Estif,  And  here's  a>chain  of  whitings'  eyes 
A  muscle-monger  would  have  made  abetter. 

Perez.  Nay,  prithee,  wife,  my  cloaths,  my 

Estif,  I'll  tell  you ;  [cloaths ! 

Your  oloaths  art:  parallels  to  these,  all  cotm- 

terfeit.  [per. 

Put  these  and  them  on,  you're  a  man  of  cop- 


^  Fern' re  inf5/rew  o/ Me  motions.]  Seep.  498,  of  this  volume.  ^ 
5<>  Estif.  IVky  am  I  coteWdf 

Why  am  i  abused? \  The  reading  of  all  former  editions.     Whtf  am  I  cozen* df  we  think 
are  the  words  of  Per«zj  why  am  J  ,  hused?  the  rejoinder  of  Estifania. 
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[Act  4. 


The  next.  Sir  Pklmeria :  Here's  fine  propor* 

tioa! 
An  asSy  and  then  an  elephant;  sweet  justice; 
There's  no  way  left  to  come  at  her  now,  no 
craving;  nim; 

If  money  could  come  near,  yet  I  woolcl  pay 
I  have  a  mind  to  make  him  a  huge  cockolil. 
And  money  ma3r  do  much !  a  thousand  ducats? 
*Tis  but  the  letting  blood  of  a  rank  heir. 
Eslif.  iPray  you  hear  me.         [pawn  now. 
Car.  I  know  thou  hast  somev^edding  rti^  to 
Of  silver,  and  gih,  with  a  blind  posy  in*t, 
"  Love  and  a  mill-horse  should  go  rmiod  to- 
gether,*' 
Or  thy  child's  whbtle,  or  thysquirrers  chain: 
I'll  none  of  'em.    I  would  she  did  bat  know 

me, 
Or  'would  this  fellow  had  but  use  of  moa^. 
That  I  mieht  come  in  any  way ! 

Esttf,  rme:one.  Sir; 
And  I  shall  tell  the  beau^  sent  me  to  yoo. 
The  lady  Mamarila— 
Cac,  Stay,  1  prithee; 
What  is  thy  will?  I  turn  me  wholly  to  you. 
And  talk  now  till  thy  tongue  ake;  I  will 
hear  you. 
Etttf.  She  would  entreat  you.  Sir  j 
Cac.  She  shall  command.  Sir! 
I ^t  it  be  so,  1  beseech  thee,  ipy  sweet  gentle- 
Do  not  forget  thyself.  [woman ; 

Eslif,  Sne  does  command  then 
This  courtesy,  because  she  knows  you're  no- 
Cac.  Your  mistress,  by  the  way?      [Ue— 
E$l\f.  My  natural  mistress  ■ 
Upon  these  jcweb.  Sir — ^they're  fair  and  rich. 
And,  view  'em,  right-— 

Cac,  To  doubt  em  is  an  heresy. 
Estif.  A  thousand  ducats ;  'tis  upon  ncecs* 
sity  [boro. 

Of  present  use;  her  husband.  Sir,  is  stub- 
Car.  Long  may  he  be  so ! 
Est\f,  She  desires  withal 
A  better  knowledge  of  your  parts  and  person; 
And,  when  you  please  to  do  ner  so  much  ho- 
Cac.  Come,  let's  dispatch.  [nour^— 

Estif,  In  troth  I've  heard  her  say.  Sir, 
Of  a  fat  man,  she  has  not  seen  a  sweeter. 
But  in  this  business.  Sir — r— 

Cac.  X^et's  do  it  first. 
And  then  dispute;  the  lady's  use  may  long 
for't. 
.     Estif  All  secrecy  she  would  desire;  she 

told  me 
How  wise  you  are. 

Cac.  We  are  not  wise  to  talk  thus: 
Carry  her  the  sold ;  1*11  look  her  out  a  jewel 
Shall  sparkle  like  her  eyes,  and  thee  another. 
Come,  prithee  come,  I  long  to  serve  thy  lady, 

2*  til  colt  you  once  more,']  To  colt^  in  our  author's  time,  signified  to  fool,  to  irick,  or  to 
deceive.  So,  in  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  act  ii.  scene  ii.  FalstafiP  says,  •  Whataplagjue 
'  mean  you  to  colt  me  thus? '  Again,  in  the  Discovery  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  p.  8.  'For 
'  the  other  was  departed  from  him  but  two  days  before,  and  left  his  testimonial  b^und  him  in 
'  this  man's  hands  to  kecpe :  whereby  he  was  in  good  tune  preserved,  and  they  coiled  like 
•  knaves  very  prettily.*  R, 


A  kir\d  of  candlestick ;  these  you  thought,  my 

husband,  [y?"- 

To've  cozen'd  me  withal,  but  I  am  quit  with 

Perez,  Is  there  no  house  then,    nor  no 

grounds  about  it? 

Ko  plate,  nor  hangings? 

Est{f.  There  are  none,  sweet  huslmnd ; 
Shadow  for  shadow  i^  an  equal  justice. 
Can  you  rail  now  ?  Pray  put  your  fury  up.  Sir, 
And  speak  great  words;  you  are  a  soldier; 
thunder  1  [the  fool, 

Perez,  1  will  speak  httle;  I  have  play'd 
And  so  I  am  rewarded. 

Eft{f,  You  have  spoke  well,  Sir; 
And  now  I  see youre  so  conformable, 
I'll  heighten  you  again :  Go  to  your  house. 
They're  packmg  to  be  gone;  you  must  sup 
there;  [shirts  after, 

I'll  meet  you,  and  bring  cloaths,  and  clean 
And  all  things  shall  be  well. — I'll  colt  you 

once  more,3* 
And  teach  yoni  to  bring  copper !  [Aside. 

Perez.  1  ell  me  one  thing, 
I  do  beseech  thee  tell  me,  tell  me  truth,  wife; 
(However,  1  forgi\e  thee)  art  thou  honest? 

The  beldame  swore 

Estif  I  bid  her  tell  you  ao.  Sir; 
Jt  was  my  plot.  Alas,  my  credulous  husband ! 
The  lady  told  you  too 

Perez.  Most  strange  things  of  thee. 
Esttf.  Still  'twas  my  way,  and  all  to  try 
your  sufferance : 
And  she  denied  the  house? 

Petez,  She  knew  me  not. 
No,  nor  no  title  that  1  had. 
Estif  'Twas  well  carried. 
Ko  more ;  I'm  right  and  straight. 

Perez,  I  would  believe  thee. 
But  Heav'n  knows  how  my  heart  is.     Will 
you  follow  me? 
I^slif  I'll  be  there  straicht. 
Perez.  I'm  fool'd,  yet  dare  not  find  it. 

lEjrit. 
Estif.  Go,  silly  fool !  thou  mayst  be  a  gpod 
soldier 
In  open  field,  but  for  our  private  service 
Thou  art  an  ass;  I'll  make  thee  so,  or  miss 
else. 

(Enter  Cacafogo.) 

Here  comes  another  trout  that  I  must  tickle. 
And  tickle  daintily,  I've  lost  my  end  else. 
May  I  crave  your  leave,  Sir  ?  [no  leave ; 

Cac,  Prithee  be  answer'd,  thou  shalt  crave 
Tm  in  my  meditations;  do  not  vex  me! 
A  beaten  thing,  but  this  hour  a  most  bruis'd 

thing. 
That  pgoplehad  compassion  on,  it  look'd  so; 
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Long  monstrously!  Now,  valour,  I  shall  meet 

You  that  dare  dukes!  ^       [you, 

£si{f.  Green  gooee,  you're  now  in  sippets. 

{^Exeunt. 

£tUer  the  Duke,  Sanchio,  Juan,  andAlonzo, 

Duke.  He  shall  not  have  his  will,  I  shall 
prevent  him; 
I  have  a  toy  here  that  will  turn  the  tide. 
And   suddenly,  and   strangely.     Here,  don 
I>o  you  present  it  to  him.  ^      fJuan, 

Juan.  I  am  commanded.  [Ejcit. 

Ihike.  A  fellow  founded  out  of  charity. 
And  moulded  to  the  height,  contemn  his 
maker,  [must  not  he. 

Curb  the  free  hand  that  fram'd  him?  This 
Sane,   That  such  an  oyster-shell  should 
hold  a  pearl. 
And  of  so  rare  a  price,  in  prison  I  Was  she 
Made  to  be  the  matter  of  her  own  undoing,'* 
To  let  a  slovenly  unwieldy  fellow. 
Unruly  and  self-wilPd,  dispose  her  beauties  ? 
We  suffer  all.  Sir,  in  this  sad  eclipse; 
She  should  shine  where  she  mignt  shew  like 
herself,  [mire  her. 

An  absolute  sweetness,  to  comfort  those  ad- 
And  shed  her  beams  upon  her  friends.    We* re 
gull'd  all,  ftience. 

And  all  the  world  will  grumble  at  your  pa- 
If  she  be  ravish'd  thus. 

Duke.  Ne*er  fear  it,  Sanchio, 
We'll  have  her  free  again,  and  move  at  court 
In  her  clear  orb.  But  one  sweet  handsomeness 
To  bless  this  part  of  dpain,  and  have  that 
slubbered ! 
Alon.  *Tis  every  good  man's  cause,  and  we 
must  stir  in  it.  [us, 

Duke,  ril  warrant  he  shall  be  slad  to  please 
And  glad  to  share  too :  We  shall  near  anon 
A  new  song  from  him  *,  let's  attend  a  litde. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Leon,  and  Juan  with  a  commission. 

Leon.  Cornel,  I  am  bound  to  you  for  this 
nobleness. 

I  should  have  been  your  officer,  'tis  true.  Sir; 

(And  a  proud  man  1  should  have  been  to've 
scrv*d  you)  [favours. 

It  has  pleas*d  the  king,  out  of  his  boundless 

To  make  me  your  companion;  this  commission 

Gives  me  a  troop  of  horse. 

Juan.  Irgoiceatit,  [pany; 

And  am  a  glad  man  we  shall  gain  your  com- 

I'm  sure  the  king  knows  you  are  newly  mar- 
ried, I 


And  out  of  that  respect  gives  you  more  time. 
Sir.  [commands  me, 

Leon.  Within  four  days  1  m  gone,  so  he 
And  *tis  not  mannerly  for  me  to  argue  it ; 
The  ume  grows  shorter  still.    Are  your  goods 

Juan,  They  are  aboard.  [ready  ^ 

Leon.  Who  waits  there? 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir. 

Leon.  D'jre  hear,  ho! 
Go,  carry  this  unto  your  mistress.  Sir, 
And  let  her  see  how  mueh  the  king  has  ho» 

nour*d  me; 
Bid  her  be  lusty,  she  must  make  a  soldier. 

lExitSem, 
Lorenzo! 

Enter  Lorenzo, 
Lor.  Sir. 

Leon.  Go,  take  down  all  the  hangings. 
And  pack  up  all  my  cloaths,  my  plate  and 

jewels,  • 

And  all  the  furniture  that's  portable. 
Sir,  when  we  lie  in  garrison,  'tis  necessary 
We  keep  a  handsome  port,  for  the  king's  ho- 
nour. 
And,  do  you  hear,  let  all  your  lady's  wardrobe 
Be  safely  plac'd  in  trunks ;  they  must  along  too. 
Lor.  Whither  must  they  go.  Sir? 
Leon,  To  the  wars,  Lorenzo, 
And  you  and  all ;  I  will  not  leave  a  turn-spit. 
That  has  one  dram  of  spleen  against  a  Dutch- 
man.  [made  us  all ,  Sir ; 

Lor.  Why 'then,  St.Jaques,  hey!  you've 

And,  if  we  leave  you Does  my  lady  go  too? 

Leon,  The  stuff  must  go  to-morrow  tow'rdt 
the  sea.  Sir ; 
All,  all  must  go. 

Lor,  Why,  Pedro,  Vasco,  Diego! 
Come,  help  me;    come,  come,  boys;    sol* 

dadoes,  comrades! 

We'll  flay  these  beer-bellied  rogues!  come 

away  quickly !  [ Exit. 

Juan.  H'has  takto  a  brave  way  to  save  his 

honour,  [dearly. 

And  cross  the  duke;  now  I,  shall  love  him 

By  th'  life  of  credit,  thou'rta  xioblegenUemanv 

Enter  Margarita,  led  by  two  Ladies, 

Leon.  Why,  how  now,  wife?  what,  sick 
at  my  nreferment? 
This  is  not  Kindly  done. 

Marg.  No  sooner  lo\'e  you. 
Love  you  entirely.  Sir,  brought  to  con^der 


5*  JVas  she  made  to  he  the  matter  of  her  own  undoing?]  Thus  the  former  editions.  The 
confusion  of  the  measure  is  easily  adjusted;  but  1  suspect  a  more  material  corruption;  for 
unless  matter  may  be  allowed  to  signify  cause,  1  can  make  no  sense  of  the  nassage.  Materia 
in  Latin,  is  sometimes  used  in  this  ^nse:  1  therefore  let  it  stand,  though  1  aoubt  whether  the. 
•riginal  might  not  have  run. 


Made  to  be  th*  maker  oj*  her  own  undoing  ? 
i.  6.  The  maker  of  Leon,  as  the  Duke  had  before  called  her. 


Seward. 
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The  goodness  of  your  mind  and  mine  own 

duty. 
But  lose  you  instantly,  .be  divorc*d  from  you? 
Thisisacruelt3r:  TU  to  the  king. 
And  tell  him  *tis  unjust  to  pan  two  souk. 
Two  minds  so  nearly  mix'd. 

Leon.  By  no  means,  sweetheart!  [I  ara-^ 
Marg,  If  he  were  married  but  four  days,  as 
Leon.  He*d  hang  himself  the  fifth,  or  fly 
his  country.  [Aside. 

Marg.  He*d  make  it  treason  for  that  tongue 
that  durst 
But  talk  of  war,  or  any  thing  to  vex  him. 
You  shall  not  go. 

Leon.  Indera  I  must,  swoet  wife. 
What,  shall  I  lose  the  king  for  a  few  kisses? 
We'll  have  enough. 

Marg.  I'll  to  uie  duke  my  cousin. 
He  shall  to  th*  king. 

Leon.  He  did  me  this  great  office,      f  now 
I  thank  his  Ghrace  for*l ;  should  I  pray  him 
T*  undo*t  again?  Fy,  'twere  a  base  discredit. 
Marg.  'Would  I  were  able.  Sir,  to  besir 
you  company  i  [merry  I 

How  willing  should  I  be  then,  and  how 
I  will  not  live  alone. 
Leon,  Be  in  peaces  you  shall  not. 

[Knock  within. 
Marg.  What  knock ing*s  this?  Oh,Heav*n, 
my  head  I  why,  rascals ! 
I  think  the  war's  b^gun  i*  th'  house  already. 
Leon.  The  preparation  is;  they're  taking 
down  Dewels, 

And  racking  up  the  hangings,   plate  and 
And  all  those  furnitures  that  shall  befit  me 
When  I  lie  in  garrison. 

Enter  Coachman. 

Coachman.  Must  the  coach  go  too.  Sir? 

Leon.  How  will  your  lady  pass  to  th*  sea 

else  easily ;  [it. 

We  shall  find  shipping  for*t  there  to  transport 

Marg.  I  go?  aias! 

Leon,  rn  have  a  main  care  of  you ; 
t  know  you're  sickly ;  he  shall  drive  the  easier. 
And  all  accommodations  shall  attend  you. 

Marg.  *  Would  I  were  able! 
•    Leon.  Come,  I  warrant  you ; 
Am  not  I  with  you,  sweet?  Are  her  cloatlis 

packM  up, 
-And  all  her  linens?  Give  your  maids  direc- 
tion J  [commanded 
You  know  my  lime's  but  short,   and  I'm 

Marg.  liCt  me  have  a  nurse. 
And  all  such  necessary  people  with  me. 
And  an  easy  bark ! 

Leon,  it  shall  not  trot,  I  warrant  you ; 
Curvet  it  may  sometimes. 

Marg.  I  am  with  child.  Sir. 

Lepn.  At  four  days*  warning?  this  is  some- 
thing speedy.  [West  wind? 
Do  you  conceive,  as  our  jennets  do,  witli  a 
My  neir  will  be  an  arrant  fleet  one,  lady; 
)'ll  swear  you  were  a  maid  when  I  first  lay 
with  you. 


Marg.  Pray,  do  not  swear;  I  tfaoog^  I 
was  a  maid  too; 
But  we  may  both  be  oosen'd  in  that  pooat.  Sir. 
Leon.   In  such  a  straight  pointy    sore  I 

could  not  err,  madam. 
Juan.  This  is  another  tenderness  to  try  him  ; 
Fetch  her  up  now. 

Mar^.  You  must  provide  a  cradle^ 
And  what  a  trouble's  that! 

Leon.  The  sea  shall  rock  it^  [thcr ; 

*Ti8  the  best  nurse;  *twill  roar  and  rock  toge- 

A  swinging  storm  will  sinf^  yon  such  a  hiUaW ! 

Marg.  Faith,  let  me  stay,  I  shall  bat  shsinc 

yo«.  Sir. 
Leon,  An  you  were  a  thousand  shames^  joa 
shall  along  with  me; 
At  home  I'm  sure  you*ll  prove  a  mtHion; 
Every  man  carries  the  bundle  of  bis  stns 
Upon  his  own  back ;  you  are  mine ;  I'U  sweat 
for  you. 

Enter  Duke,  Alomo,  and  SancAio. 

Duke.  What,  Sir,  preparing  for  yo«ur  nobltf 
*Tis  well,  and  full  of  oare :  [joamey} 

I  saw  your  mind  was  wedded  to  the  war. 
And  knew  you*d  prove  some  good  man  for 
your  country ;  [don. 

Therefore,  fair  cousin,  with  your  gentle  par- 
I  got  this  place.  What,  mourn  at  his  ad- 
vancement? fcousin  ; 
You  are  to  blame;  he'll  come  lu^in,  svrect 
Mean  time,  like  sad  Penelope andsage. 
Among  your  maids  at  home,  and  hnswifirly— « 

Leon,  No,  Sir,  I  dare  not  leave  her  to  that 
solitariness ;  [quarters 

She's  young,  and  grief  or  ill  news  from  those 
May  daily  cross  her;  she  shall  go  along.  Sir. 

Duke.  By  no  means,  captain  I 

Leon.  By  all  means,  an  t  please  ye. 

Duke    What,  take  a  young  and  tender- 
bodied  lady,  [tiunults; 
And  expose  her  to  those  dangers^  and  those 
A  sickly  lady  too ! 

Leon.  'Twill  make  her  well.  Sir; 
There's  no  such  friend  to  health  as  whole- 
some trnvel. 

Sana.  Away,  it  must  not  be. 

Jion.  It  ought  not,  Sir; 
Go  hurry  her!  It  is  not  humane,  captain. 

Duke.  1  cannot  blame  her  tears;  fright  her 
with  temp<*sts. 
With  thunder  of  the  war! 
I  dear  swear,  if  she  were  able 

Leon.  She's  most  able:  (no  remedy. 

And  pray  ye  swear  not;  she  must  go,  there's 
Nor  greatness,  nor  the  trick  you  had  to  part  us. 
Which  I  smell  too  rank,  too  open,  too  evident, 
(And  I  must  tell  you,  Sir,  *tis  most  unnoble) 
Shall  hinder  me :  Had  she  but  ten  hours'  life. 
Nay  less,  but  two^hours*,  I  would  have  her 

with  me, 
I  would  not  leave  her  fame  to  so  mudi  rain. 
To  such  a  desolation  and  discredit. 
As  her  weakness  and  your  hot  will  woukl 
work  her  to. 
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Enter  Perez, 

W'liat  masqae  is  this  now? 

More  tropes  and  figures  to  abuse  my  suflP ranee? 

What  cousin^s  this? 

Juan.  Michael  van  Owl,  how  dost  thou? 
In  what  dark  barn,  or  ^^  tod  of  aged  'try. 
Hast  thou  lain  hid?  [colonel, 

Perez.  Things  must  both  ebb  and  flow, 
Aad  people  must  conceal,  and  shine  again. 
You're  welcome  hither,  as  your  friend  may 

say,  gentlemen; 
A  pretty  house  you  see,  handsomely  seated, 
Sweet  and  convenient  walks,  the  waters  crystal . 

Alon.  He's  certain  mad. 

Juan.  As  mad  as  a  French  taylor,  [tians. 
That  has  nothing  in  his  head  but  ends  of  fus- 

Perex.  1  sec  you*re  packing  now,  my  gentle 
cousin. 
And  my  wife  told  me  I  should  find  it  so; 
*Tis  true  I  do.    You  were  merry  when  I  was 

last  here. 
But  'twas  your  will  to  try  my  patience,  madam. 
I'm  sorry  that  my  swift  occasions 
Can  let  you  take  your  pleasure  here  no  longer; 
Yet  I  would  have  you  think,  my  honour'd 

cousin. 
This  house  and  all  I  have  are  all  your  servants. 

Leon.  What   house,  what  pleasure.  Sir? 
what  do  you  mean? 

Peres.   You  hold  the  jest  so  stiff,  'twill 
prove  discourteous : 
Thisnouse  I  mean,  the  pleasures  of  this  place. 

Leon.  And  what  of  tnem  ? 

Perez.  They're  mine.  Sir,  and  you  know  it ; 
My  wife's  I  mean,  and  so  conferr'd  upon  me. 
The  hangings.  Sir,  1  must  entreat  yourser- 
That  are  so  busy  in  their  olBces,  [vants. 

Again  to  minister  to  their  right  usesj 
I  soall  take  view  o'  th'  plate  anon,  and  furni- 
tures [cousin. 
That  are  of  under  place.  You're  merry  still. 
And  of  a  pleasant  constitution;  [placitum. 
Men  of  great  fortunes  make  their  mirths  ad 

Leon.  Prithee,  good  stubborn  wife,  tell  me 
directly,  [nestly. 

Good  evil  wife,  leave  fooling,  and  tell  me  ho- 
ls this  my  kinsman? 

Marg.  I  can  tell  you  nothing. 

Leon.  Tve  many  kinsmen,  but  so  mad  a  one, 
And  so  phantasticK All  the  house? 

Perez.  All  mine,  [ace  on't. 

And  all  within  it.  I  will  not  bate  you  an 
C^n  you  not  receive  a  noble  courtesy,  [coz. 
And  quietly  and  handsomely,  as  you  ought. 
But  you  must  ride  o'th*  top  on't  ? 

Leon.  Canst  thou  fight? 

Perez.  I'll  tell  you  presently ;  I  could  hnve 
done.  Sir. 


Leon.  For  you  must  law  and  claw  before  you 

get  it. 
Juan.  Away ;  no  quarreln ! 
Leon.  Now'  1  am  more  temperate,     flam,' 
rU  have  it  prov'd,  if  you  were  ne'er  yet  in  B*  d- 
Never  in  lov-,  (for  that's  a  lunacy)  [to. , 

No  great  state  left  you  that  you  never  looK'd 
Nor  cannot  manaue,  (that's  a  rank  dibiemjjer) 
That  you  were  christen'd,  and  who  aa&acr  d 

for  you ; 
And  then  I  vield.  [i*th'  uioon; 

Perez.  l\  as  half  persuaded  me  1  wvas  bred 
I  have  ne'er  a  bush  at  my  breech  ?  Are  not 

we  both  mad. 
And  is  not  this  a  fantastick  house  we're  in. 
And  all  a  dream  we  do?  Will  you  \valk  out. 
And  if  I  do  not  beat  thee  presently  [Sir? 

Into  a  sound  belief  as  sense  can  give  thee. 
Brick  me  into  that  wall  there  for  a  chimney- 
piece,  [cutler. 
And  say  I  was  one  o'th'  Ccesars,  done  by  a  seal- 
Leon.  ril  talk  no  more;  come,  we'll  away 

immediately. 
Marg.  Why  then,  the  house  is  his,  and  all 

that's  in  It; 
(I'll  give  away  my  skin,  but  I'll  undo  you!) 
I  gave  it  to  his  wife ;  You  must  restore.  Sir, 
And  make  a  new  provision. 
Perez.  Am  I  mad  now. 
Or  am  I  christen'd?  You,  my  Pagan  cousin. 
My  mighty  Mahound  '^  kiijsman,  what  quirk 

now? 
You  shall  be  welcome  all ;  I  hope  to  see,  Sir, 
Your  Grace  here,  and  my  coz;  we  are  all 

soldiers. 
And  must  do  naturally  for  one  another. 
Duke.  Are  vou  blank  at  this?  then  I  must 

tell  you.  Sir,  [pleasure. 

You've  no  command !  Now  you  may  eo  at 
And  ride  your  ass-troop:  *Twds  a  trick  I  us'd 
To  try  your  jealousy,  upon  entreaty. 
And  saving^*  of  your  wife. 

Leon.  All  this  not  moves  me, 
Nor  stirs  my  gall,  nor  alters  my  affections. 
You  hare  more  furniture,  more  houses,  lady. 
And  rich  ones  too,  I  will  make  bold  with 

those; 
And  you  have  land  i'th*  Indies,  as  I  take  it; 
Thither  we'll  go,  and  view  a  while  those 

climates. 
Visit  vour  factors  there,  that  may  betray  you : 
*Tis  done:  we  must  go. 

Marg.  Now  thou'rt  a  brave  gentleman. 
And,  by  this  sacred  light,  I  lo\'c  thee  d^M^ 
The  house  is  none  of  yours,  I  did  buf  jSt, 

Sir ;  ^  [vanish ; 

Nor  you  are  no  coz  of  mine ;  I  beseech  you 
I  tell  you  plain,  you've  no  more  right  than  he 

has;5> 


"  Tod.]  A  bush. 
'3  Makotmd.']  See  p.  520  of  this  vol.  '^  Saving."]  Pedbaps  we  should  read  craving. 

^^  I  tell  you  plain,  you  have  no  more  right  than  he  I 

Has,  that  senseless  thing,  your  w\fehas  once  more  fooVd  yow.]  Who  can  be  the  person 
sieant  here  by  he  thai  senseless  thing  f  Cacafogo  is  absent,  and  no  other  will  answer  the  cba- 
Vol.1.  3U 
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[Acts 


That,  tfeosclete  thing,  your  wtfe^  has  once  more 
Go  you,  and  consider!  [fool*d  ye; 

£eon.  Good  morrow,  my  sweet  cousin  1 
I  should  be  glad,  Sii^--** 

Peret,  By  this  hand  the  dies  for\ 
Or  any  man  that  speaks  for  her!  J[Exit. 

Juan^  These  are  fine  toys. 

Marg.  Let  me  rec^uest  yoa  stay  but  one 
poor  month, 
You  shall  have  a  commission,  and  I'll  go  too; 
Give  me  but  will  so  far. 


Leon,  Well,  I  will  try  yo«. 
Good  morrow  to  your  grace  j  we're  pfiivate 
business. 
Duke.  If  I  mbs  thee  again,  I  am  an  ammt 

bungler. 
Juan.  Thou  shalt  have  my  comaiand,  and 
I'll  march  under  thee;  ' 
Nay,  be  thy  boy,  before  thou  shalt  be  baffled, 
Thon  art  so  brave  a  fellow. 

Alon.  I  have  seen  visions!  \Exemni* 


ACT  V. 


Snter  Leon  with  a  letier,  and  Margarita, 

Zeon,  f^OME  hither,  wife;    d*you  know 
^         this  hand? 
Marg,  I  do.  Sir; 
Tls  Estifania's,  that  was  once  my  woman. 
Zeon,  Se  writes  to  me  here^  that  one  Ca- 
cafogp. 
An  usuring  jeweller's  son  (I  know  the  rascal) 

Is  mortally  fallen  in  love  with  you 

Marg,  He  is  a  monster:  Deliver  me  from 

mountains!  ^         [people? 

Leon.  D'  you  go  a-birding  for  all  sorts  of 
And  this  evening  will  come  to  you  and  shew 

you  jewels. 
And  offers  any  thing  to  get  access  to  you^ 
If  I  can  make  or  sport  or  profit  on  htm, 
(For  he  is  lit  for  l)oth)  she  bids  me  use  him ; 
And  so  I  will,  be  you  conformable. 
And  folk>w  but  my  will. 

3farg.  I  shall  not  fail.  Sir.  [think? 

Leon.  Will  the  duke  come  again,  d'you 
Marg.  No,  sure.  Sir, 
H'  has  now  no  policy  to  bring  him  hither. 
.  Leon.  Nor  bring  you  to  him,  if  my  wit 

hold,  fair  wife! 
Let's  in  to  dinner.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Perez, 

Perez.  Had  I  but  hings  enough  to  bawl 

sufficiently,  [hear  me. 

That  al\  the  queans  in  Christendom  might 

That  men  might  run  away  from  tlie  conia- 

Sion,  [treason, 

my  wish :  'Would  it  were  most  high 
Most  infinite  high,  for  any  man  to  marrj- ! 


I  mean  for  any  man  that  would  live  hand- 
somely. 

And  like  a  gentleman,  in's  wits  and  credit. 

What  torment*  shall  I  put  her  to?  Phalaris* 
bull  now— 

Pox,  they  love  bulling  too  well,  the'  they 
smoak  for*t— 

Cut  her  a-pieces?  ev'ry  piece  will  live  still. 

And  ev'ry  morsel  of  her  will  do  mischief; 

They  haxe  so  many  lives,  there*s  no  hanging 
'of*em; 

They're  too  light  to  drown,  they're  cork  and 
feathers ; 

To  bum  too  cold,  they  lire  like  salamanders ^ 

Under  huge  heaps  of  &tones  to  but^-  her. 

And  so  depress  her  as  they  did  the  giacts? 

She  will  move  under  more   than  built  old 

I  must  destroy  her.  [BabcL 

Enter  Cacqfogo,  with  a  caskcL 

Cac.  Be  cozen'd  by  a  tiling  of  clouts,  a  she 
moth,  r^-'heated. 

That  ev'r^'   silk-man's  shop  breeds!    to  be 
And  of  a  thousand  ducats,  by  a  whim-wham^ 
Perez.  Who's  that  is  cheated?  speak  again, 
thou  vision ! 
But  art  thou  cheated?  minister  some  comfort  1 
Tell  me  directly,  art  thou  cheated  bravely? 
Come,  prithee  come;  art  thou  so  pure  a  cox- 
comb 
To  be  undone?  do  not  dissemble  with  me; 
Tell  me,  I  conju»^  thee. 

Cac.  Then  keep  thy  circle. 
For  I'm  a  spirit  wild  that  Hies  about  thee. 
And,  whoe'er  thou  art,  if  thou  be'st  human,' 


racter 
tiiat 


;r.    The  measure  is  evidently  confused,  and  tlie  omission  of  the  pronoun  will  restore  boA 
and  the  sense.     1  read  therefore. 


■       than  has 
That  senselest  thing- 


pointing  to  a  chair,  table,  or  any  thing  near  her.  Seu^ard. 

The  reading  we  have  adopted  in  the  text  is  vi-ith  no  alteration  of  the  words,  and  a  rtrj 
small  variation  of  the  stops.  It  is  Perez  whom  she  calls  sensetets  iking,  and  tells  him  his 
-wife  has  duped  him  again ;  and  that  ht  has  no  more  right  than  he  has,  pointing  to  any  indif* 
ibrent  person  in  ccmpany. 
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I*n  kt  thee  plainly  know^  Tin  cheated  damnp 
ably. 

Perez,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cac,  Dost  thou  laugh?  Damnably,  I  say, 
most  damnably. 

Perez.  By  whom,  good  spirit?  speak,  speak ! 
ha,  ha,  hal 

Cac,  ril  atter— laugh  'till  thy  lungs  crack 
—by  a  rascal  woman, 
A  lewd,  abominable,  and  plain  woman. 
Dost  thou  laugh  still? 

Perez,  I  must  laugh;  prithee  pardon  me; 
X  shall  laugh  terribly. 

Cac.  I  snail  be  angry. 
Terribly  angry ;  I  have  cause. 

Perez.  Thai's  it. 
And  'tis  no  reason  but  thou  shouldst  be  angry, 
Angry  at  heart ;  yet  I  must  laugh  still  at  thee. 
By  a  woman  cheated?  art  sure  it  was  a  wo* 
man? 

Cac.  I  shall  break  thy  head;   my  valour 
itches  at  thee.  [zen'd? 

Perez.  It  is  no  matter.    By  a  woman  co- 
A  real  woman? 

Cac,  A  real  devil? 
Plague  of  her  jewels,  and  her  copper  chains. 
How  rank  they  smell ! 

Perez.  Sweet  cozen'd  Sir,  let  me  see  them ; 
I  have  been  cheated  too,  (I  would  have  you 

note  that) 
And  lewdly  cheated,  by  a  woman  also, 
A  scurvy  woman ;  1  am  undone,  sweet  Sir, 
Therefore  I  must  have  leave  to  laugh. 

Cac,  Pray  you  take  it ; 
You  are  the  merriest  undone  man  in  Europe: 
What  need  we  fiddles,   bawdy  songs,  and 

sack,'* 
When  our  own  miseries  can  make  us  merry? 

Perez.  Ha,  ha,  hal  [worth 

Pve  seen  these  jewels;  what  a  notable  penny- 
Have  you  had  next  youf  heart?  You  will  not 

take.  Sir, 
Some  twenty  ducats 

Cac,  Thou  art  decciv'd ;  I'll  take 

Perez.  To  clear  your  bargain  now  ? 

Cac.  ril  take  some  ten. 
Some  any  thing,  some  hulf  ten,  half  a  dueat.* 

Perez,  An  excellent  lapidary  set  these  stones 
sure; 
D'yon  mark  their  waters?  , 


Cac.  Quicksand  choak  their  wafers. 

And  hers  that  ^ronght  *em  too!  But  I  shall 

find  her.  [hurt  her  | 

Perez,  Arul  so  shall  I,  I  hope ;  but  do  not 

You  cannot  find  in  all  this  kingdom. 

If  you  had  need  of  cozening,  (as  you  may 

have. 
For  such  gross  natures  will  desire  it  often» 
It  is  at  some  time  too  a  fine  variety) 
A  woman  that  can  cozen  you  so  neatl;^. 
Sh*  has  taken  half  mine  anger  off  with  this 
trick.  [Exit, 

Cac.  If  I  were  valiant  now,  Td  kill  this 
fellow;      ,  : 

Fve  money  enough  lies  by  me,  at  a  pinch 
To  pay  for  twenty  rascab  lives  that  vex  me. 
ril  to  this  lady;  there  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

{Exit. 

Enter  Leon  and  Margarita, 

Leon,  Come,  wq*11  away  unto  your  couii« 

try- house. 
And  tnere  we'll  learn  to  live  contentedly: 
This  place  is  full'  of  charge,  and  full  of  hurry ; 
No  part  of  sw<eetness  dwells  about  these  cities. 
Marg,  Whither  you  will,  I  wait  upon 

your  pleasure; 
Live  in  a  noUow  tree.  Sir,  1*11  live  with  you. 
Leon.  Ay,  now  you  strike  a  harmony,  n 

true  one,  f  band, 

W^hcn  your  obedience  waits  upon  your  hus^ 
A  nd  your  sick  will  aims  at  the  care  of  honour.'T 
Why,  now  i  dote  upon  you,  love  you  dearly. 
And  my  rough  nature  (alls  like  roaring  streams. 
Clearly  and  sweetly  into  your  embraces. 
Oh,  what  a  jewel  is  ^  woman  excellent, 
A  wise,  a  virtuous,  and  a  noble  woman! 
When  we  meet  such,  we  bear  our  stamps  oi| 

both  sides,  [virtues; 

And  thro*  the  world  we  hold  our  current 
Alone,  we* re  single  medak,  only  faces. 
And  wear  our  fortunes  out  in  useless  shadows. 
Command  you  now,  and  ease  me  of  that 

trouble; 
1*11  be  as  humble  to  you  as  a  servant: 
Bid  whom  you  please,  invite  your  noble  friends. 
They  shall  be  welcome  all ;  visit  acquaintance. 
Go  at  your  pleasure,  now  experience 
Has  link*d  you  fast  unio  the  chain  of  good-* 

ness! 


'^  Bawdy  songs  and  sack.]  We  have  not  disturbed  the  text;  but  as  sack  and  sherrif  art 
supposed  to  have  been,  in  Fletcher*$  time,  the  same  wine,  it  is  very  probable  the  Poet  wrote; 

fFhat  need  we  fiddles ,  haiody  songs,  and  sherry, 
fFken  our  own  miseries  can  make  us  merry ; 

nor  is  it  unlikely  that  these  two  lines  are  a  quotation  from  some  ballad,  then  well  known. 

^^  And  your  sick  will  aims  at  the  care  of  kotwur.l  I  have  often  observed  that  corruptions 
that  leave  tolerable  sense  are  less  discoverable  than  those  that  destroy  the  sense  utterly ;  I  make 
no  doubt  but  cure  here  is  the  true  word,  as  it  directly  answers  in  metaphor  to  the  sickness  of 
£stifania*s  will  and  honour.  Seward. 

We  think  care  right ;  and  understand  the  meanins  of  the  passage  to  be,  '  Now  your  w'i^, 
*  sick  of  its  former  pursuits*  aims  to  take  care  of  your  nonour.*  Her  honour ^  iK)t  having  been 
wounded,  could  not  want  eur£.  It  is  not,  however^  wonderful  ibr  a  clerical  gentleman  to 
leject  the  care,  and  retain  the  cure. 
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l^CIashin^  sworHs.    A  cry  within, 
Down  with  their  swords! 
What  noi^3  is  this?  what  dismal  cry? 

Mrtr.'T.  'Tis  loud  too  : 
SuR'  tt.cie's  ^nme  mischief  done  L*  th'  street  j 
look  out  there. 
Leon,  Look  out,  and  helpl 

Enter  Servant. 

Scrv.  Oh,  Sir,  the  duke  Medina— 

Leon,  What  of  the  duke  Medina? 

Sfrv.  Oh,  sweet  gentleman, 
Is^lmost  slain. 

Mm  it.  Away,  away,  and  help  him  I 
All  the  liousc  help ! 

[Exeiint  Marg,  and  Serv. 

Lfon.  How!  slain?  Why, Margarita!  why, 
wife! 
Sure,  some  new  device  they  have  afoot  again, 
Some  trick  \.\\yo\\  my  credit ;  I  shall  meet  it. 
I'd  rather  guide  a  ship  imperial 
Alone,  and  in  a  storm,  than  rule  one  woman. 

Enter  Duke,  Margarita,  Sanchio,  Alonzo, 
ana  Servant, 

*  Marg,  How  came  you  hurt,  Sir? 

Duke.  I  fell  out  with  my  friend,  the  noble 

colonel ; 
Wy  cause  was  naught,  for  'twas  about  your 

honour,  [I'crsj 

And  he  that  wrongs  the  innocent  ne*er  pros- 
And  he  has  left  nie  thus.     For  charity. 
Lend  me  a  bed  to  ease  my  tortur'd  body, 
U'lial  ere  I  perish,  1  may  shew  my  penitence! 
1  fear  I'm  slain. 

Lron.  Help,  gentlemen,  to  carry  him. 
There  shall  be  nothing  in  this  house,  my  lord. 
But  as  your  own. 

•  Duke,  I  thank  you,  noble  Sir. 

■    Leon.  To-bed  with  him;  and,  wife,  give 

vour  attendance. 

* 

Enter  Juan, 

Juan.  Doctors  and  surgeons—— 
Duke.  Do  not  disquiet  me. 
But  let  mc  take  my  leave  in  peace. 

[Exeunt  Dukc^  Sanchio,  Alon. 
Marg.  Serv* 
Lecn.  Afore  mc, 
Tis  rarely  counterfeited! 

Juan,  ^^rue,  it  is  so.  Sir;  [Y^^- 

And  take  you  heed  this  last  blow  do  not  spjil 


He  is  not  hurt,  only  wc  made  a  sciifflc. 

As  tho'  we  purjK>8*d  anger;  that  same  scratdi 

On*s  hand  he  took,  to  colour  all,  and  draw 

compassion,  [nmglr. 

That  he  might  get  into  your  house  more  cud- 
I  must  not  stay.    Stand  now^  and  you're  a 

brave  fellow. 
Leon,  I  thank  you,  noble  colonel^  and  I 

honour  ^ou.. 
Never  be  quiet?  [£xtl  Juan, 

Enter  Margarita. 

Marg.  He*s  most  depurate  ill.  Sir; 
I  do  not  think  these  ten  months  will  recover 
him.  [fool  in, 

Leon,  Does  he  hire  m^  house  to  play  the 
Or  does  it  stand  on  fairy  groatid?    We're 
haunted !  ^        f dreams  thus? 

Are  all  men  and  their  wives  troablcd  with 
Marg,  What  ail  you.  Sir? 
Leon.  Nay,  what  ail  you,  siirect  wife. 
To  put  these  daily  pastimes  on  my  patience? 
What  dost  thou  see  in  mc,  that  I  sDould  suf- 
fer thus? 
Have  not  I  done  my  part  like  a  true  husbsxnl. 
And   paid   some  desperate  debts  you  nrrtr 
look'd  for  ? 
Maig.  You  have  done  handsomely,  I  most 
confess,  Sir.  [Iwiwk? 

Leon.  Have  I  not  kept  thee  waking  like  a 
And  watch'd  thee  with  aelights  to  satisfy  thee. 
The  very  tithes  of  which  had  won  a  widow? 
Marg.  Alas,  1  pity  you. 
Leon.  Thou'lt  malce  me  angry ; 
Thou  never  saw'st  mc  mad  yet. 

Marg.  You  are  alwap. 
You  carry  a  kind  of  Bedlam  still  about  yoa. 
Leon.  If  thou  pursuit  me  further,   I  run 
stark  mad; 
If  you  have  more  hurt  dukes  or  ermlemCTi, 
To  lie  here  on  your  cure,  I  shall Tbc  desperate! 
I  know  the  trick,  and  you  shall  feel  I  know  it 
Arc  you  so  hot  that  no  hedge  can  contain  yoo? 
I'll  have  thee  let  blood  iu'all  the  veins  aboot 

thee, 
I'D  have  thy  thoughts  found  too,  and  bav« 

them  open'd. 
Thy  spirits  purgd,  for  those  arc  they  diat  fire 

you ;     • 
Thy  niaid  shaJl  be  thy  mistress,  thoa  the  maid. 
And  all  her  servile  labours  thou  shalt  reach 
at,3» 


38  And  all  those  servile  labours  that  she  reach  at.]  This  not  being  grammar,  Mr.  Sympwn 
concurred  with  me  in  reading  thou  shalt  for  that  she.  But  he  ha.s  some  exception  to  tnc  verb 
reach,  or  at  least  thinks  sweat  might  better  express  the  idea  required;  but  reach  is  used  in  ano- 
ther play  exactly  in  the  same  sense,  and  is  therefore  undoubtedly  the  true  word.         Sctcard. 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 

And  all  her  servile  labours  thou  shalt  reach  at, 

without  mentioning  the  variation  of  those  to  her.    We  think  some  words  are  lost  here;  the 
first  line  uiight  run. 

And  all  those  servile  labattrs  that  she  quits^ 
Thou  shalt  riach  at,  and,  ^c. 
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And  go  thro*  chearfully,  or  else  sleep  empty ; 
Tlsit  maid  shall  lie  by  me»  to  teach  you  auty^ 
You  in  a  pallet  by,  to  humble  you. 
And  grieve  for  what  you  lose. 
Mare.  I've  lost  myself.  Sir, 
And  all  that  was  my  base  self,  disobedience; 

[Kneels. 
My  wantonness,  my  stubbornness,  I've  lost 

too: 
And  now,  by  that  pure  faith  good  wives  are 

crown'd  with. 
By  your  own  nobleness— 
Leon,  1  take  you  up, 

(Enter  AUea.J 

And  wear  you  next  my  hearty  see  you  be 

worth  It. 
Now,  what  with  you? 

Altea,  I  come  to  tell  my  lady. 
There  is  a  fulsome  fellow  would  fain  speak 
with  her.  [him, 

Leon.  Tis  Cacafoco;   go,   and  entertain 
And  draw  him  on  with  hopes. 

Marg.  I  shall  observe  you.  [man ; 

Leon.  I  have  a  rare  design  upon  that  gentle- 
Arwl  you  must  work  too. 

Altea.  I  shall.  Sir,  most  willingly. 

Leon.  Away  then  both,  and  keep  him  close 

in  some  place,  [too ; 

From  the  duke's  J^ight;  and  keep  the  duke  in 

Alake  'em  believe  both :  V\\  find  time  to  cure 

*em.  [^Exeunt, 

Enter  Perez  and  Esttfania. 

Perez,  Why,  how  dar'st  thou  meet  me 

again,  thou  rebel. 

And  know't  how  thou  hast  us*d  me  thrice, 

tibou  rascal  ?  [geance. 

Were  there  not  ways  enough  to  fly  my  ven- 

Ko  holes  nor  vaults  to  hide  tnee  from  my  fury, 

But  thou  must  meet  me  face  to  face  to  kill  thee? 

I  would  not  seek  thee  to  destroy  thee  willingly. 

But  now  thou  com'st  to  invite  roe,  and  com'st 

upon  me:  [raanner,^^ 

How  Tike  a  sheep-biting  rogue,  taken  i*  th* 

And  ready  for  the  halter,  dost  tbou  look  now ! 

Thou  hast  a  hanging  look,  thou  scurvy  thing! 

Hast  ne'er  a  knife. 

Nor  never  a  string,  to  lead  thee  to  Elysium? 
Be  there  no  pitiful  Apothecaries  in  this  town. 
That  have  compassion  upon  wretched  women. 
And  dare  administer  a  dram  of  rats-bane. 
But  thou  must  fall  to  me? 

Estif.  I  know  you've  mercy. 

Perez.  If  I  had  tons  of  mercy,  thou  dc- 

serv'st  none ;  [houses 

What  new  trick's  now  afoot,  and  what  new 


Have  you  i*  th*  air?  what  ordiards  in  ap- 
parition? 
What  canst  thou  say  for  thy  life? 

JB.Vi/*.  Little  or  nothing;  [legs 

I  know  you'll  kill  me,  and  I  know  *tis  use- 
To  beg  for  mercy.    Pray,  let  me  draw  my 

book  out. 
And  pray  a  little! 

Perez.  Do;  a  very  little. 
For  1  have  further  b'usiness  than  thy  killing; 
I've  money  yet  to  borrow.    Speak  when  you 
are  ready. 
Estif.  Now,  now,  Sir,  now!    [Shetos  a 
pistol^  Come  on!  d'you  start  off  from  m«? 
D'you  sweat,  great  captain?  have  you  seen  a 
spirit? 
Perez.  Do  you  wear  guns? 
Estif.  I  am  a  soldier's  wife.  Sir,  ^ 
And  by  that  privilege  I  'may  be  arm'd. 
Now^  what's  the  news?  and  let's  discourse 

more  friendly. 
And  talk  of  our  af^irs  in  peace. 

Perez.  Let  me  see,  [one. 

Prithee,  let  me  see  thy  gun ;  'tis  a  very  pretty 
Estif.  No,  no,  Sir;  you  shall  feel. 
Perez.  Hold,  hold,  you  villain! 
What,  thine  own  husband  ? 

Estif.  Let  mine  own  husband  then 

Be  in's  own  wits.    There,  there's  a  thousand 

ducats  1  '  [kill  roe« 

Who  must  provide  for  you?  And  yet  you'll 

Perez.  I  will  not  hurt  thee  for  ten  thousand 

millions. 
Estif.  W  ben  will  you  redeem  your  jewels? 
I  have  pawn'd  'em. 
You  see  for  what;  we  must  keep  touch. 

Perez.  I'll  kiss  thee. 
And  get  as  many  more,  I'll  make  thee  famous. 
Had  we  the  house  now  I 

Estif.  Come  along  with  me ; 
If  that  be  vanisli'd,  tnere  be  more  to  hire.  Sir, 
Perez.  I  see  I  am  an  ass,  when  thou  art 
near  me.  [Exeunt* 

Enter  Leon,  Margarita,  and  Altea, 
with  a  taper. 

Leon.  Is  the  fool  rome? 

Altea.  Yes,  and  i'  tli*  cellar  fast,       [him ; 

And  there  he  stays  his  good  hour  till  1  calf 

He  will  make  dainty  mustck  'mong  the  sack- 

buts.  •    [ber. 

I've  put  him  just.  Sir,  under  the  duke's  cham- 

Leon.  It  is  the  better. 

Altea.  He  has  giv'n  me  royally. 
And  to  mv  lady  a  ^yhole  loa  1  of  rortigues. 

Leo7t.  Better  and  better  still.    Go,  Mar- 
garita. 


The  whole  context  proves  this  to  have  been  the  tense  of  the  passage;  but  the  exact  word$  it  is 
impo9Rible  to  ascertain. 

39  Taken  i*  th*  manner.]  This  being  intelligible  may  remain  in  the  text,  but  it  will  admit 
a  doubt  whether  matter  be  not  the  true  word :  i.  e  taken  in  the  fact.  Seward. 

Taken  in  the  manner  is  a  law-term,  and  is  mentioned  in  several  acts  of  parliament.  The 
expression  occurs  al:»o  in  Shakespeare.  It  signifies  taken  in  the  vetjffact-y  and  it  is  whimsical 
that  Mr.  Seward,  though  ignorant  of  the  phrase*  should  have  es^med  it  rightly. 
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Now  play  ybarpfrize:  You  aay  you  dare  be 
1*11  pni  )ou  to  your  test.***  f honest; 

Marg.  Secure  yourself.  Sir; 
Give  me  the  canuie ;  pass  away  in  silehce. 
{^Esi^euni  Leon  and  Altea.  Marg.  knocks. 

Duke.  \wi/kin.]  Who'5  there?  Oh,  ohl 

Marg.  My  lord  I 

Duke,  [within.']  Have  you  brought   me 

Marg.  1  have,  my  lord :  [comfort? 

€V>roe  forth;  'tis  I.    Come  gently  opt;  Til 
help  you ; 

(Enter  Duke,  in  a  gown.) 

Come  softly  too.    How  do  you? 

Duke.Ax^  there  none  here?  [Noise  Mow. 
Let  me  look  round;  we  cannot  be  too  wary. 
Oh,  let  me  bless  this  hour!  Are  you  alone, 
sweet  friend  ? 

Marg.  Alone,  to  comfort  you. 

[Cacqfogo  makes  a  noise  below. 

Duke.  What's  that  you  tumble?  ♦' 
Tve  heard  a  noise  this  half-hour  under  me, 
A  fearful-noise.   ■ 

Marg.  The  fat  thing's  mad  i*  th'  cellar, 

[Aside. 
And  stumbles  from  one  hogshead  to  another; 
Two  cups  more,  and  he  ne*er  shall  Bnd  the 
way  out.—  ,  [chearfuUy; 

What  do  you  fear?  Come,  sit  down  by  me. 
My  husband's  safe.     How  do  your  wounds? 

Duke,  I've  none,  lady ; 
My  wounds  I  counterfeited  cunningly, 

[Noise  below. 
And  fetgn*d  the  qtiarrcl  too,  to  enjoy  you, 

sweet : 
Let*8  lose  no  time.  Hark,  the  same  noise  again! 

Marg.  What  noise?  why  look  you  pale? 
I  hear  no  stirring, 
rrhis  goblin  in  the  vault  will  be  so  tippled  !) 
You  are  not  well,  I  know  by  your  flying  fancy; 
Your  body's  ill  at  ease ;  your  wounds-—- 

Duke.  I've  none ; 
1  am  as  lusty,  and  as  full  of  health. 
High  in  my  blood 

Marg.  Weak  in  your  blood,  you  would  say. 
How  wretched  is  my  case,  willing  to  please  you. 
And  Bnd  you  so  disable! 

Duke.  Believe  me,  lady— — 

Marg    I  know,  you'll  venture  all  you  have 
to  satisfy  me, 
Youriifc  I  \ipo\w ;  but  is  it  fit  I  spoil  you  ? 
Is  it  my  love,  dVou  think? 

Cac.  [below.]  Here's  to  the  duke! 

Duke.  It  nam'd  me  certainly  -y 
I  heard  it  plainly  sound. 


Marg.  You  are  hurt  morulty. 
And  fitter  for  your  prayers.  Sir,  than  plemR. 
What  siarts  you  make?  I  would  not  kin  pn 
wantonly,  [husbdoi, 

For  the  world's  wealth.    Have  I  secar'd  tij 
And  put  all  doubts  aside,  to  be  deluded? 

Cac.  [below  ]  I  come,  I  come. 

Duke.  Heav'n  bless  me! 

Marg.  And  bless  us  both,   for  sore  this  is 
the  devil!  [joa! 

I  plainly  heard  it  now;  he*  11  come  to  fetdi 
A  very  spirit,  for  he  spc^e  under  ground. 
And  spoke  to  you  just  as  you  would  have 
snatch'd  me.  [yoa: 

You  are  a  wicked  man,  and  sure  this  hauno 
'Would  you  were  out  o*  th*  house! 

Duke.  1  would  I  were, 
O*  that  condition  I  had  leap*d  a  window. 

Mar^.  And  that's  the  least  leap,   if  yon 
mean  to  'scape.  Sir. 
Why,  what  a  frantick  man  you  were  lo  cosic 

here. 
What  a  weak  man  to  counterfeit  deep  wooiid< 
To  wound  another  deeper? 

Duke.  A  re  you  honest  then? 

Marg.  Yes,  then,  and  now,  and  eirer;  and 
excellent  honest. 
And  exercise  this  pastime  but  toskew  yon. 
Great  men  are  fools  soroetiiaes  as  wdl  as 
wretches.  [of  lift, 

'Would  you  were  well  hurt,  with  any  bmie 
Cut  to  the  brains,  or  run  clean  thioogh  toe 

body. 
To  get  out  quietly  as  you  got  in.  Sir! 
I  wish  it  like  a  friend  that  loves  you  dcaoly ; 
For  if  my  husband  take  you,  and  take  jon  dim 
A  counterfeit,  one  that  would  clip  his  credit. 
Out  of  his  honour  he  must  kill  you  presoitljr; 
There  is  no  mercy,  nor  an  hour  of  pity  r 
And  for  me  to  entreat  in  such  an  a^ony, 
Woold  shew  me  litde  better  than  one  g^ty. 
Have  you  any  mind  to  a  lady  now? 

Duke.  'Would  1  were  oft  ^r! 
If  ever  lady  caught  me  in  a  trap  more 

Marg.  If  you  be  well  and  Insly — fv,  i)! 
shake  not!  [bow, 

You  say  you  love  me;  come,  come  bravdjf 
D^ise  all  danger;  I  am  ready  fbryoo. 

Duke.  She  mocks  my  misery:  Thou  awl 
lady  I 

Marg.  Thou  cruel  lord !  wooldst  thou  he- 

tr  y  my  honesty,  [hand. 

Betray  it  in  mine  own  house,  wrong  my  hos- 

Like  a  night-thief,  thou  dar'st  not  name  hj 

Duke.  I  ao^most  miserable.     £day-hgfat? 


^  ril  put  you  to  your  best]  Mr.  Theobald  and  I  concurred  in  changing  this  to  U$t, 
we  both  had  quoted  the  same  expression, 

/'//  put  you  to  the  test, 

&om  the  secontT  scope  of  the  False  One.  Seward, 

♦»   Whats  that  you  tumble?]  I  have  inserted  a  conjecture  of  Mr.  Sympson^s  here,  j 
pmper  to  the  context  than  the  old  reading,    r        Seward. 

The  variation  is,  Whafs  that  rumblb?  The  omission  of  one  word,  and  change  of  anotbori 
is  certainly  t^o  bold,  especially  where  the  old  text  is  gogd^eose. 
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Marr,  Yeu  are  indeed ; 
Andy  like  a  foolish  thing,  you  have  made 

yourself  so. 
Could  not  your  own  discretion  tell  you.  Sir, 
When  I  was  married  I  was  none  of  yours  ? 
Your  eyes  were  then  commanded  to  look  off 

me. 
And  I  now  stand  in  a  circle  and  secure; 
Your  spells  nor  pow'r  can  never  reach  my 

body. 
Mark  me  but  this,  and  then,  Sir,  be  most  mi- 
serable; 
*Ti8  sacrilege  to  violate  a  wedlock. 
You  rob  two  temples,  make  yourself  twice 

guilty. 
You  ruin  hers,  and  spot  her  noble  husband's. 
Duke.  Let  me  be  gone.  Til  never  more  at* 

tempt  vou. 
Marg.  You  cannot  go;  *tis  not  in  me  to 
save  you: 
I>are  vou  do  ill,  and  poorly  then  shrink  un- 
der it? 
Were  I  the  duke  Medina  I  would  fight  now. 
For  you  must  fight  and  bravely,  it  concerns 
you;  [Sir, 

You  do  me  double  wrong  if  you  sneak  off. 
And  all  the  world  would  say  I  lov'ci  a  coward ; 
And  you  must  die  too,  for  you  will  be  kill'd. 
And  leave  your  youih,your  honour,  and  vour 
state,  [here. 

And  all  those  dear  delights  you  worshipped 
Duke,  The  noise  again !  \Noise  hclow, 
Cac.  [below.'}  Some  small  beer,  if  you  love 

me. 
3darg,  The  devil  haunts  you  sure;   your 
sins  are  mighty; 
A  drunken  devU  too,  to  pla^^e  your  villainy. 
Duke,  Preserve  me  but  this  once! 
Marg,  There's  a  deep  well 
In  the  next  yard,  if  you  dare  venture  drown- 
It  is  but  death.  [ing: 

Duke.  I  would  not  die  so  wrttchedly. 
Marg.  Out  of  a  garret-window  I  will  let 
you  down  then ; 
But  sav  the  rope  be  rotten ;  *tis  hug^  high  too. 
J^uke.  Have  you  no  mercy? 
Marg.  Now  you  are  frighted  thoroughly. 
And  find  what  tis  to  play  the  fool  in  vice,** 

♦*  And  find  what  *iis  to  play  the  fool  in  folly. 

And  see  with  clear  eyes  your  detested  folly.]  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
by  a  slight  cast  of  the  printer's  eye,  words  that  belong  only  to  one  line  are  repeated  in  the  pre- 
ceding or  foHowin^  one,  and  in  that  case  they  frequently  exclude  words  that  may  be  totally 
different  in  all  their  letters.  This,  I  believe,  has  happened  in  the  lines  referred  to,  where  the 
tame  word  ends  both ;  and  as  it  does  not  make  absolute  nonsense  in  either  conjecture,  cannot 
easily  determine  to  which  it  belongs.  If  the  reader  thinks  playing  the  fool  in  folly  not  a  jus- 
tifiable expression,  he  will  chuse  to  discard  it  from  the  first,  and  then  sin  or  vice  may  8upr*~ 
the  vacancy ;  but  as  I  think  the  expression  not  unjustifiable,  the  following  seems  to  me  to 
fairest  fi)r  having  been  the  origiaal^ 

And  find  what  *tis  to  plaf  the  fool  in  folly,  ^ 

And  see  with  clear  eyes  your  detested  crime.  S€Wird» 

Play  THE  rooL  in  folly  is  a  poor  expression  at  any  rate.  We  think  Mr.  Seward's  first 
coigeqtoreu  of  discarding  tbe  word  in  the  first  line,  happier  than  his  teoond^  which  be  ffemi 
most  inclined  to  adopt. 


And  see  with  clear  eyes  your  detested  folly, 
I'll  be  your  guard. 

Duke,  And  Til  be  your  true  servant. 
Ever  from  this  hour  virtuously  to  love  you. 
Chastely  and  modestly  to  look  upon  you. 
And  here  I  seal  it. 

Marg.  1  may  kiss  a  stranger. 
For  you  must  now  be  so. 

Enter  Leon,  Juan,  Alonzo,  Sanchio,  Cacm» 
fogoy  and  Altea. 

Leon,  How  do  you,  my  lord  ? 
Methinks  you  look  but  poorly  on  this  matter. 
Has  my  wife  wounded  you?  you  were  weO 

before. 

Pray,  Sir,  be  comforted ;  I  have  forgot  all. 

Truly  forgiven  too.    Wife,  you  are  a  right 

one,  [you. 

And  now  with  unknown  nations  I  dare  trust 

Juan.  No  more  fcign'd  fights,  my  lord) 

they  never  prosper. 

Leon.   Who*s  this?  the  devil  in  the  vault? 

Altea.  'Tis  he.  Sir,  fit. 

And  as  lovingly  drunk,  as  tho*  he  had  studied 

Cac.  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  and  kiss  me, 

lady  I  -  * 

Kiss  my  sweet  fiice,  and  make  thy  husband 

cuckold ! 
An  ocean  of  sweet  sack !  Shall  we  speak  trea* 
6on? 
Leon.  He's  dexilish  drunk. 
Duke.  I  had  thodght  h*  had  been  a  devil ; 
He  made  as  many  noises,  and  as  horrible. 
Leon.  Oh,  a  true  lover.  Sir,  will  lament 
loudly. 
Which  of  the  butts  is  your  mistress? 
Cac.  Butt  in  thy  belly  1 
Leon.  There*s  two  in  thine  Tm  sure,  'tit 

grown  so  monstrous. 
Cac.  Butt  in  thy  facel 
Leon,  Go,  carry  him  to  sleep. 
A  fooPs  love  should  be  drunk;  hehaspei4 

well  for't  too. 
When  he  is  sober,  let  him  out  to  rail. 
Or  hang  himself;  there  will  be  no  loss  of  him. 
[Exeunt  Cacafogo  and  Servant. 
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RULE  A  WIFE  AND  HAVE  A  WIfE. 


[Act  9. 


Enter  Perez  end  Estifania. 

Leon.  Who*8  this?  m^  Mahound  cousin ?  ^' 

Perez.  Good,  Sir;  'tis  very  good!  'Would 
Vd  a  house,  too ! 
(For  there's  no  talking  in  the  open  air)  [you. 
My  Termag;int  coz,  I  would  be  bold  to  tell 
I  aurst  be  merry  too ;  I  tell  you  plainly. 
You  have  a  pretty  seat,  you  have  tne  luck  on*t, 
A  pretty  lady  too;  I  have  niiss'd  botli : 
My  carpenter  built  in  a  mist,  I  thank  him ! 
Do  me  the  courtesy  to  let  me  see  it. 
See  it  but  once  more.  But  I  shall  cry  for  anger ! 
rU  hire  a  chandler's  shop  close  under  you. 
And,  for  my  fbdteiy,  sell  sope  and  whip-cord. 
Nay,  if  you  do  not  laugh  now^  and  laugh  hcar- 
You  are  a  fool,  coz.  [tily, 

Leon,  I  must  laugh  a  little. 
And  now  I've  done.    Coz,  thou  shalt  live 
with  me,  -    [us. 

My  merry  coz ;  the  world  shall  not  divorce 
Thou  art  a  valiant  man,  and  thou  shalt  never 
Will  this  content  thee?  [want 

Peret.  Til  cry,  and  then  I'll  be  thankful. 
Indeed  I  will,  and  I'll  be  honest  to  vou: 
I'd  live  a  swallow  here,  1  must  confess. 
Wife,  1  forgive  thee  all,  if  thou  be  honesty 
At  thy  peril,  1  believe  thee  excellent** 


fi/r/l  If  I  pfore  otherwise,  let  wot  begfirst 
eon.  Hold,  this  is  yours ;  some  reconpeDce 
for  service  : 
Use  it  to  nobler  ends  than  be  that  gave  it 
Duke.  And  this  is  yours,  your  true  com- 
mission. Sir. 
Now  you  are  a  captain. 

Leon.  You* re  a  noble  prince.  Sir; 
And  now  a  soldier,  gentlemen.*' 
Omnes.  We  all  rejoice  in't. 
Juan.  Sir,  1  shall  u'ait  upon  you  thro*  all 
A  Ion.  And  1.  [fortunes. 

Aliva.  And  I  must  needs  attend  my  mistress. 
Leon,  Will  vou  go,  sister? 
AUca.  Yes,  indeed,  gpod  brother; 
I  hate  two  ties,  my  own  blood,  and  my  mis- 
Marg.  Is  she  your  sister?  [tress. 

•    Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  good  wife. 
And  my  best  sister;  for  she  prov'd  so,  weocb, 
V\'hen  she  deceived  you  with  a  loving  husband. 
Aliea.  I  would  not  deal  so  truly  for « stran- 
ger. 
Marg.  Well,  I  could  chide  you ; 
But  it  must  be  lovingly,  and  like  a  sister.— 
I'll  bring  you  on  your  way,  and  feast  yon  no- 
bly, 
(For  now  I  have  an  honest  heart  to  k>ve  you) 
And  then  deliver  you  to  the  blue  Neptune. 


*>  Mu  Mahound  cousin.'- 


M\j  Termagant  cozI\  In  an  old  play,  called  Ram  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  Ta&ta  says. 


•  I  am  so  haunted 


*  With  a  swaggering  captaine,  that  swearcs  (God  bless  us) 

*  Like  a  very  Tarmcigant,*  &c. 

And  Bishop  Hall's  Satires  begin  thus : 

*  Nor  Ladie's  wanton  love,  nor  wai>d*ring  knight, 

*  Legend  I  out  in  rhimes  all  richly  dight ; 

*  Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  1  agan  vaunt 

*  Of  mightie  3/a^ouit(/,  and  great  TermagauntJ 

Hamlet  sap,  *  I  could  have  such  a  fellow  whipt  for  o'er -doing  TermagMnt,  Termagant  likewise 
occurs  in  King  and  No  King.     See  note  31  on  tiiatplay.  R. 

*♦  At  thy  peril,  I  helieve  thee  excellent. 

Estif.  If  I  prove  oiherwat/s,  let  me  hegjirtt. 
Hold,  this  is  yours,  some  recompence  for  $eroiceI\  The  latter  end  of  Perez  s  speech  and 
Estifania  s  answer  have  some  difficulties  in  them.  1  buppose  the  Poets  meant  to  make  Perez 
say,  that  he  believ'd  his  wife  honest  at  her  peril,  because,  if  he  found  her  otherways  he  would 
severely  punish  her.  She  answers ;  let  me  first  beg  uiy  bread  before  I  prove  otherways.  The 
latter  part  of  the  speech,  I  think,  evidently  belong  to  Leon,  who  gives  Kstifania  part  of  the 
money  which,  by  her  assistance,  lie  had  got  from  Cacafogo.  Seward, 

*^  And  now  a  soldier,  gentlemen,  we  all  rejoic€  in*t.}  I  at  first  corrected  this  line  thus. 

And  now  a  soldier,  gentlemen. 
Omnes.  ff >  all  rejoice  in*t. 

But  this,  as  well  as  the  old  corrupt  text,  makes  three  redundant  syllables  to  the  verso.  The 
observation  of  this  immediately  discovered  a  more  probable  corruption,  viz.  that  the  woid 
gentlemen,  only  denotes  the  speakers,  and  is  not  a  part  of  Leon's  sftceck.  Smoard. 

Mr.  Seward  therefore  reads. 

And  now  a  soldier. 
Gentl.  ff^e  all  rejoice  in't; 

but  we  think  his  first  correction  was  right.  Three  redundant  syllaWes  often,  very  often,  occur 
in  the  plays  of  our  Authors  and  their  cotemporaries,  and  even  in  Kowe. 
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Act  5.] 


EULE  A  WIFE  AND  HAVE  A  WIFE. 


5U 


Jutm,  Yoar  ookmrs  you  must  wear,  and 

wear  *em  proudly. 
Wear  *ein  before  the  bullet,  and  in  blood  too: 
And  all  the  world  shall  know  we're  Virtue's 

servants. 


Duke,  And  all  the  world  shall  know,  a 
noble  mind 
Makes  women  beautiful,  and  envj  blind. 


EPILOGUE. 


Good  night,  our  worthy  friends !  and  may 

you  part 
Each  with  as  merry  and  as  free  a  heart 
As  you  came  hither !  To  those  noble  ieyes, 
lliat  dei^  to  smile  on  our  poor  fiiculties, 


And  give  a  blessing  to  our  labouring  ends. 
As  we  hope  many  to  such  fortune  send 
Their  own  desires,   wives  fair  as  light,  as 
chaste!  [haste  1 

T^  those  that  live  by  spiu,  wives  inade  in 


Vol..  I. 


3X 
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THE 


LAWS  OF  CANDY. 

A   TRAGI-COMEDY. 


This  Play  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  joint  production  of  our  Poets ;  and  is  one  of  the  few 
which  are  not  totally  ascribed  to  Fletcher  by  the  pan^rists.  Its  first  publication  was  in  the 
folio  of  1647.    It  has  lain  l<mg  dormant;  and»  we  believe,  never  received  any  alteration* 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mbv. 


Cassilakb,  general  of  Candy, 
A vTivous  /  '^^  ^^  Cassitane,  and  his  com- 
*  t     peiitor. 

y-.^^_.,-    fan  ambitiout  politick  lord  of 

Gaspers,  secretary  of  state. 
Mel  ITU  8,  a  gentleman 


Arcakbs,  {•  ^bU.oldier,Jriendlo  Cm- 


Dbcius,  friend  to  Antinouf* 

PORFHYCIO,  1 

P088BNNB,    /'«*^^"- 

Paolo  Michael,  a  Venetian  ambassador^ 

M0CHIN6O,  an  ignorant  servant  to  Erota. 

Gentlemen, 

Soldiers, 

Servants, 

WOMKW. 

Erota    /  ^  /^"*^"*»  imperious,  and  of  a» 

^*    t     overweening  beauty. 
Ahnophel,  daughter  to  Cassilane. 
Htparcha,  attendant  on  the  princess  Erota. 


ScEKB,  CANDY. 


ACT   L 


Enter  Gtispeto  and  Melitus. 

Meiiisu.OlR,  you're  the  very  friend  I  wish*d 
*^    to  meet  with; 

I  have  a  large  discourse  invites  your  ear 

To  be  an  aii^itor. 

Gasp.  And  what  concerns  it?  poves 

Mel.  The  sadly-thriving  progress  of  the 

Between  my  lord  the  prince,  and  that  great 
lady. 

Whose  insolence,  and  never-yet-match'd  pride. 

Can  by  no  character  be  well  express*d. 

But  in  her  only  name,  the  proud  Erota.* 


Gasp.  Alas,  Melttus,  I  should  gpess  the  best 
Success  your  prince  could  find  from  her,  to  be 
As  harsh  as  tne  event  doth  prove:  But  now 
'Tis  not  a  time  to  pity  passionate  griefs,* 
When  a  whole  kingdom  in  a  manner  lies 
Upon  its  death'bed  bleeding. 

Mel.  Who  can  tell 
Whether  or  no  these  many  plagues  at  once 
Hang  over  this  unhappy  land  for  her  sake^ 
That  is  a  monster  in  it? 

Gasp.  Here*8  the  misery 
Of  having  a  child  our  prince;  else  I  pre> 
sume 


■  Whose  insolence,  and  never-yet-matcKd pride. 
Can  by  no  character  be  well  expressed. 

But  in  her  only  name,  the  proud  Erota.J  It  is  difficult,  by  any  Etymology,  to  reconcile 
this  name  and  character  to  each  other.  From  Ep*^  can  only  be  derived  the  attributes  of  love ; 
and  from  Hm  those  of  greatness,  on  which  insolence  and  pride  arc  indeed  not  uncommon, 
though  not  constant,  attendants. 

^  Passionate  grief si\  s.  e.  Griefs  proceeding  from  love. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  CANDY. 


[Actt. 


The  bold  Venetians  had  not  dar*d  to  attempt 
So  bloody  an  invasion. 

MeL  Vet  I  wonder 
Why,  master  secretary,  still  the  senate 
So  almost-superstitiously  adores 
Gonzalo,  the  Venetian  lord,  considerhig 
The  outrage  of  his  countrymen. 

Gatp,  The  senate 
Is  wise,  and  therein  jast  j  for  this  Gonzalo, 
Upon  a  massacre  perform'd  at  sea 
By  th'  admiral  of  Venice,  on  a  merchant 
Of  Candy,  when  the  cause  was  to  be  heard 
Before  the  senate  there,  in  open  court 
Professed,  that  the  cruelty  the  admiral 
Had  shew*d,  deserv'd  not  only  fine,  but  death : 
(For  Candy  then  and  Venice  were  at  peace.) 
Since  when,  upon  a  motion  in  the  senate. 
For  conquest  of  our  land,  'Us  known  for  cer- 
tain, 
That  only  thb  Gonzalo  dar*d  to  oppose  it; 
His  reason  was,  because  it  too  much  savour*d 
Of  lawless  and  unjust  ambition. 
The  wars  were  scarce  begun,  but  he,  in  fear 
Of  quarrels  'gainst  his  life,  fled   from  his 

country, 
And  hither  came,  where  to  confirm  his  truth, 
I  know,  Mclitus,  he,  out  of  his  own  store. 
Hath  monied  Cassilane,  the  general. 

MeL    What,  without  other  pledge  than 
Bare  promise  of  repayment  ?  [Cassibue's 

Gasp.  No,  it  may  be 
He  has  some  petty  lordship  to  retire  to ; 
But  thus  he  hath  done.  Now,  'tis  fit,  Melitus, 
The  senate  should  be  thankful,  otherwise 
They  should  annihilate  one  of  those  laws 
For  which  this  kingdom  is,  throughout  the 
Unfollow'd  and  admir'd.'  fworld, 

MeL  What  laws  are  those.  Sir? 
Let  me  so  much  importune  you. 

Gasp,  y  oil  shall ;  [thus : 

And  they  b<f  worth  your  knowledge.    Briefly 
W^hoe*er  be  be  that  can  detect  apparently 
'Another  of  ingratitude,  for  any 
JReceived  benefit,  the  plaintiff  may 
Require  ih'  offender's  lifej  unless  he  please 
Freely  and  willingly  to  grant  remission. 

MeL  By  which  strict  law,  the  senate  is  in 
Should  they  neglect  Gonzak>?  [danger, 

Ga»p.  Right;  the  law 
Permits  a  like  ecjuality  to  aliens. 
As  to  a  home^born  patriot. 

MeL  l^twft  Sir,  the  other? 

Gatp.  Know,  Melitus, 
The  elder  Cretans  flourished  many  years. 
In  war,  in  peace  unparallcl'd ;  and  they 
(To  spur  berotc  spirits  on  to  virtue) 


Enacted,  that  what  man  soe'er  be  were* 
Did  noblest  in  the  field  against  his  eoem  j. 
So  by  the  eeneral  voice  approv*d,  and  know% 
Might,  at  b'ls  home-return,  make  his  demand 
For  satisfiiction  and  reward. 

MeL  They  are 
Both  famous  laws  indeed. 

Enier  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Master  secretary. 
Hie  sanale  is  about  to  sit,  and  crave 
Your  presence. 

Gasp.  What,  so  suddenly? 

Mess.  These  letters 
Will  shew  the  causes  why. 

Crasp.  Heav'n,  tboa  art  great. 
And  worthy  to  be  thank'd! 

MeL  Your  countenance.  Sir, 
Doth  promise  some  good  tiding^ 

Gasp.  Oh,  the  best 
And  happiest  for  this  land  that  e'er  was  \M\ 
All  the  Venetian  forces  are  defeated. 

MeL  How,  Sir?  [more,  there  is 

Gasp.  And  what  doth  add  some  delight 
Amongst  the  soldiers  a  contention 
Who  shall  be  the  triumpher;  and  it  stands 
Doubtful  between  a  (ather  and  his  soii» 
Old  Cassilane,  and  young  Antinous. 

MeL  Why  may  not  both  demand  it  ? 

Ga$p.  The  law  denies  it ; 
But,  where  the  soldiers  do  not  all  consent^ 
The  parties  in  contention  are  referred 
To  plead  before  the  senate}  and  from  them 
U  ixm  an  open  audience  to  be  judg'd 
The  chief,  and  then  to  make  demands. 

MeL  You  ravish  me  with  wonder  and  de- 
light. 

Gasp.  Come;  as  we  walk,  I  shall  more 
fully  inform  you.  \^KxeurU. 

Enter   Cassilane,  Arcanes,  Antinous,    and 
Decius. 

Cass.  Admit  no  soldier  near  us,  till  the 
Have  took  their  places.  [senate 

Arc.  You're  obey'd,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Decius,  fafl  off. 

Dec.  I  shall. 

Cass.  Give  leave,  Arcanes. 

[^Ex.  Arc.  assd  Dec. 
Young  man,  come  nearer  to  me !  Who  am  1  ? 

Ant.  It  were  a  sin  against  the  pie^ 
Of  filial  duty,  if  [  should  forget 
The  debt  I  owe  my  fiither  on  my  knee. 
Your  pleasure? 

Cass.  What!  so  low?  canst  thou  find  joints. 
Yet  be  an  elephant?  Antinous,  arise ^ 


'  Unfollowed  and  admir'd.]  Mr.  Theobald  chuse^  to  read  uv/ellow*d,  which  .is  certainly 
an  improvement,  though  not  a  necessary  one.  Seward. 

Theobald's  reading  is  probably  genuine,  unless  the  Poets  alluded  to  the  well-known  Knes 
•fOridi 

Fideo  mcliora,  proboque, 

Deteriora  sequor; 

yet  ttn/aliowed  is  a  harsh  expression. 
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Thou  wilt  belie  opinion^  and  rebate 
Th*  ambition  of  ttiy  gallantry,  that  they 
Viliose  confidence  thoo  hast  bewitch*d,  should 

see 
Their  little  cod  of  war  kneel  to  his  father, 
Tho*  in  my  band  I  did  grasp  thunder. 

Ani.  Sir, 
For  proof  that  I  acknowledge  you  the  author 
Of  giving  me  my  birth,  I  have  discharged 
A  part  of  my  obedience.    But  if  now 
You  should  (as  cruel  fathers  do)  proclaim 
Your  right,  and  tynmt-likc  usurp  the  glory 
Of  my  peculiar  honours,  nor  derivM 
From  successary,*   but  purchas'd  with  my 

blood. 
Then  I  must  stand  first  champion  for  myself 
Against  all  interposers. 

Cass.  Boldly  urg*d. 
And  proudlv !  1  could  lo%'e  thee,  did  not  anger 
Consult  with  just  disdain,  in  open  language 
To  call  thee  most  ungrateful.    Say  freely. 
Wilt  thou  resign  the  flatteries  whereon 
The  reeling  pillars  of  a  popular  breath  ' 

Have  rais'cltny  giant-like  conceit,  to  add 
A  suiTr^lge  to  thy  father's  merit?  S^icak. 

/ini.  Sir,  hear  me :  Were  there  not  a  chro- 
nicle [report 
Well  penu*d  by  all  their  tongues,  who  can 
What  they  have  seen  you  do;  or  had  you  not 
Best  in  your  own  performance  writ  yourself. 
And  been  your  own  text,  1  would  undertake 
Alone,  without  the  help  of  art  or  character,* 
But  only  to  recount  your  deeds  in  arms. 
And  you  should  ever  then  be  fam*d  a  precedent 
Of  living  victory :  But,  as  you  are  » 
Great,  and  well  worthy  to  be  stiled  great. 
It  would  betray  a  poverty  of  spirit 
In  nie  to  obstruct  mv  fortunes,  or  descent. 
If  I  should  cowanl-fike  surrender  up 
Th*  interest,  which  th*  inheritance  of  your 
virtue,                                            fnour. 
And  mine  own  thrifty  fate,  can  claim  in  ho- 
My  lord,  of  all  the  mass  of  fame,  which  any 
That  wears  a  sword,  and  hath  but  seen  me 

Gives  me,  I  will  not  share,  nor  yield  one  jot. 
One  tittle! 

Cass.  Not  to  me? 

Anl.  You  are  my  father. 
Yet  not  to  you. 


Cass.  Ambitious  boy,  how  dar*st  thou 
To  tell  me,  that  thou  vvilt  contend? 

^71/.  Had  I 
Been  slothful,  and  not  followed  you  in  all 
The  straits  of  death,  you  might  have  justly 

then 
Kcphted  me  a  bastard :  'TIS  a  cruelty. 
More  than  to  murder  innocents,  to  take 
The  life  of  my  yet-infant  honour  from  me. 

Cass.  Antinous,  look  upon  this  badge  of 

a§e»  ("years. 

Thy  father's  grey-hair'd  beard  :    Full  fifty 

(Aiid  more  than  half  of  this,  ere  thou  wert 

born) 
I  have  been  known  a  soldier ;  in  which  time 
I  found  no.diflfcrence  *twixt  war  and  peace. 
For  war  was  peace  to  me,  and  peace  was  war. 
Antinous,  mark  me  well;  there  hath  not  liv'd 
These  fifty  years  a  man  v^om  Crete  preferred 
Before  thy  father;  let  me  boldly  boast. 
Thy  father,  both  for  discipline  aiwl  action. 
Hath  so  long  been  the  first  of  all  his  nation : 
Now,  canst  thou  think  it  honest,  charitable. 
Nay  humane,  being  so  young,  my  son,  my 

child. 
Begot,  bred,  taught  by  me,  by  me  thy  father. 
For  one  day*s  service,  and  that  one  tby  first,* 
To  rob  me  of  a  glory  which  I  fought  for 
A  half  of  hundred  years? 

Ant.  My  case  observes 
Both  equity  and  precedents ;  for,  Sir, 
That  very  daj'  whereon  you  got  your  fame. 
You  took  it  from  some  other,  who  was  then 
Chief  in  repute,  as  you  are  now,  and  had  been 
Perhaps  as  many  years  deserving  that 
Which  you  gain'd  in  a  day,  as  I  have  mine. 

Cass.  But  he  was  not  my  father  then.  An-. 
Thou  leav'st  out  that.  [linous; 

ylni.  Sir,  had  he  been  your  father. 
He  had  been  then  immorul;  for  a  father 
Heightens  his  reputation  where  his  son 
Inherits  it;  as,  when  you  give  us  life. 
Your  life  is  not  diminish'd,  but  rcnew*d 
In  us  when  you  are  dead,  and  we  are  still 
Your  living  images. 

Cass.  So  be  inou  curs*d 
In  thy  posterity,  as  I  in  thee. 
Dishonourable  boy!  Oh,  shall  that  sun. 
Which  not  a  year  vet  since  beheld  me  mounted 
Upon  a  fiery  stetd,  waving  my  sword. 


•  noi  derived 


From  successary  ]  Mr.  Theobald  would  read,  cither  yrom  successors^  or  Jrom  ancestry; 
Mr.  Seward  prints,  A'o/  derived  nor  successary.  But  as  it  is  not  impossible  but  the  Authors, 
with  their  usual  licence  of  phraseology,  meant  by  the  words,  not  derio'djrora  successary,  to 
signify,  *  not  derived  Jrom  succession,*  we  have  followed  the  old  authority. 

*  Without  the  help  of  art,  or  character.']  If  this  be  genuine,  the  word  character  must 
signify  the  same  with  rhetorick  or  orator)',  but  as  the  change  of  the  particle  will  turn  it  to  a 
verb  and  render  it  applicable  to  the  context  in  its  usual  acceptation,  1  have  ventured  to  make 
the  change.  Seward. 


ine  handwriting)  to  be  your  brother's,*  says  Glocester  in  Kinp;  Lear. 
•  For  one  day's  senvtce,  and  that  on  thy  Jirst.]  Corrected  ni  1?^  0, 
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And  teaching  this  young  man  to  manage 

arms. 
That  was  a  raw,  fresh  novice  in  the  feats 
Of  chivalry,  shall  that  same  sun  be  witness 
Against  this  brat,  of  his  ingratitude^ 
Who,  to  eclipse  the  light  of  my  renown. 
Can  no  way  nope  to  get  a  noble  name. 
But  by  the  treading  on  hb  father's  greatness ! 
Thou  wilt  not  yield? 

Enter  Arcanes  and  Deciut, 

Ant.  My  life,  but  not  the  prize 
My  sword  hath  purchas*d. 

Arc.  The  senate,  my  lord. 
Are  here  at  hand,  and  all  the  soldiers 
Bedn  to  throng  about  them. 

VoMs.  Now,  Arcanes, 

The 

'Arc.  What,  Sir? 

CoMs.  Trifles  will  affipont  us  5  that 
Fine  fightins  stripling  1 

Arc.  Let  him  nave  the  shame  on*t. 
'Please  you  withdraw  on  this  side. 

Ca$$.  My  great  heart 
Was  never  quaiVd  before. 

Dec.  My  lord,  be  confident  | 
Let  not  your  fatber  daunt  you. 

Ani.  Decius,  whither 
Must  I  withdraw? 

Dec.  On  this  side.   See,  the  soldiers  [nate. 
Attend  your  pleasure.    C<Hirage,  Sir;  the  se- 

Ca$$.  Wayforthetenatel 

Enter  Perphvcio,  Poisenne,  three  Senators, 
Gontalo,  Gatpero,  and  Soldiers. 

"  Gon,  My  good  lords,  I  know  not 
What  tax  of  arrogance  I  may  incur. 
Should  I  presume,  tho*  courted  by  your  fa- 
vours. 
To  take  a  place  amon^t  you.    I  had  rather 
Give  jproot  of  my  unfeignM  humility 
By  this,'  tho*  mean,  yet  more  becommg  place. 
Than  run  the  hazard  of  a  doubtful  censure. 

Poss.  My  lord,  your  wisdom  is  both  known 
and  tried ; 
We  cannot  rank  you  in  a  nobler  friendship 
Than  your  great  service  to  the  state  deserves. 

PoTpk.  Will't  please  you  sit? 


Enter  Fernando,  wUh  Soidiers. 

Gen.  What,  here,  my  lord  Porphycio?  . 
It  must  not  be. 

Porph.  My  lord,  you  are  too  modest. 

Gon.  It  is  no  season  to  be  troublesome. 

Else But  I've  done.    Your  lordships  are 

observ'd. 

Gasp.  Is  the  demandant  ready? 

Arc.  He  is  ready. 

Gasp.  Produce  him  then. 

Arc.  Before  thb  sacred  presence, 
I,  by  a  general  consent,  am  made 
The  soldier's  voice,  and  to  your  gracious  wis- 
doms (pico. 
Present,  as  chief  in  arms,  hts  country's  cbam- 
Cassilane.                                 [lesser  number 

Dec.  Most  reverend  lords,  you  hear  ^ 
Of  those  who  have  been  guardians  to  this 

country. 
Approve  this  champion;  I,  in  all  that  names 
Who  fought  for  Candy,  here  present  bdbrs 

you 
The  mightiest;  man  in  arms,  Antinous. 
Speak,  fellow  -soldiers ! 

Sold.  Antinous,  Antinous! 

Grojp.  Stand  by,  all,  save  the  two  competitors. 

Poss.  My  lords,  how  much  your  countiy 
owes  you  both. 
The  due  reward  of  your  desertful  glories^ 
Must  to  posterity  remain :  But  yet 
Since,  by  our  law,  one  only  can  make  duia 
To  the  proposed  honours  which  you  both 
(It  seems)  nave  truly  merited,  take  leave 
Freely  to  plead  your  ri^ts ;  we  shall  attend  yei 

PofpiL  Wherein  priority  of  voice  is  granted^ 
Lord  Cassilane,  to  you;  for  that  your  rare 
And  long  experience  in  the  course  of  war. 
As  well  doth  challenge  it,  as  the  best  privilege 
Of  order  and  civility,  for  that 
You  are  your  brave  opponent's  worthy  fathei. 
Say,  countrymen,  are  you  content? 

Sold.  Ay,  ay. 

Cass.  Right  grave,  right  gracious  fathers! 

how  unfit 

It  is  for  me,  that  all  my  life-time  have 

Been  practis*d  in  the  school  of  blood  and 

slaughter,  [wdl, 

To  banay  words  now  in  my  life's  last  fiire* 


'  Give  proof  of  my  unfeigned  humility 
By  force,  tho*  mean,  yet  more  becoming  place.']  To  give  proof  of  an  unfeigned  hnroility  by 
force,  is  an  expression  evidently  absurd,  and  I  have  ventured  to  substitute  the  word  which  the 
context  requires  instead  of  force.  But  it  may  be  objected,  tbat  words  so  totally  different  in  all 
their  letters  as  this  ^nd  force  cuuld  not  easily  be  mistook  for  each  other,  either  by  tran.^cribcr  or 
printer.  This,  I  allow,  has  very  rarely  happened,  though  sometimes  it  has,  as  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ^ee/ was  wrote  instead  of  gor.  But  in  such  great  changes, 
without  the  authoriw  of  an  old  edition,  conjecture  ou^ht  not  to  dictate  any  emendation,  umcs^ 
it  can  give  a  probable  reason  for  the  corruption;  and  m  this  case  I  think  there  is  one.  Everv 
man  conversant  in  criticism  knows  how  often  marginal  comments  have  crept  into  the  text,  I 
imagine  therefore  that  some  person  who  saw  the  pride  of  Casj»ilane,  and  that  his  unfeigned 
humility  here  was  really  9l  forced  one,. wrote  ly  force  in  the  margin,  which  the  printer  thinkiu^ 
a  correction  inserted  in  the  text.  Seward. 

We  have  adopted  Mf.  Seward*s  emendation,  though  we  can  by  no  means  allow  tbat  he  has 
given  *  a  probable  reason  for  the  conuption.' 
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Tour  wisdoms  will  consider:   Were  there 

pitch*d 
Anoiner,  and  another  field,  like  that 
Which,  not  yet  three  days  since,  this  arm 

hath  scatter*d. 
Defeated,  and  made  nothing,  then  the  man 
That  had  a  heart  to  think  he  could  but  follow 
(For  equal  me  he  should  not)  thro'  the  lanes 
Of  danger  and  amazement,  might  in  that. 
That  only  of  but  followine  me,  be  happy. 
Reputed  worthy  to  be  made  my  rival : 
for  'tis  not,  lords,  unknown  to  those  about 

me,  [fidence 

(My  fellow-soldiers)  first,  with  what  a  con- 
I  led  them  on  to  fight,  went  on  still,  and. 
As  if  I  could  have  oeen  a  second  nature. 
As  well  in  heartening  them  by  my  example. 
As  by  my  exhortation,  I  rave  life 
To  quicken  courage,  to  inname  revenge. 
To  heighten  resolution ;  in  a  word. 
To  outrdo  action.    It  boots  not  to  discover. 
How  that  young  man,  who  was  not  fledg'd 

nor  skUrd 
In  martial  play,  was  ev'n  as  ignorant 
As  childish^  but  I  list  not  to  disparage 
His  non-ability :  The  signal  given 
Of  battle,  when  our  enemies  came  on, 
(Directed  more  by  fury,  than  by  warrant 
Of  policy  and  stratagem)  I  met  them, 
I,  in  the  fore-front  of  the  armies,  met  themj 
And,  as  if  this  old  weather-beaten  body 

Sad  been  compos'd  of  cannon-proof,  I  stood 
he  vollies  of  their  shot.    I,  I  injself. 
Was  he  that  first  dis-rank'd  their  woods  of 

pikes: 
But  when  we  came  to  handy  strokes,  as  often 
As  I  lent  blows,  so  often  1  gave  wounds. 
And  every  wound  a  death.    I  may  be  bold 
To  justify  a  truth;  thb  very  sword 
Of  mine  slew  more  than  any  twain  besides  1 
And,  which  is  not  the  least  of  all  my  glory. 
When  he,  this  young  man,  hand  to  hand  in 

fight. 
Was  l^  the  general  of  the  Venetians, 
And  such  as  were  nis  retinue,  unhorsed, 
I  stepp'd  between,  and  rescu'd  him  myself. 
Or  horses*  hoofs  had  trampled  him  to  dirt; 
And  whilst  he  was  remounting,  I  maintain*d 
The  combat  with  the  gallant  general, 
"Till,  having  taken  breath,  he  throng'd  before 

me, 
Renew'd  die  fight,  and  with  a  ^tal  blow, 
Stole  both  that  nonour  from  me,  and  his  life 
From  him,  whom  I  before,  myself  alone. 
Had  more  than  full  three  quarters  kill*d :  A 

man 
Well  worthy  only  by  this  hand  to  have  died. 
Not  by  a  boy's  weak  push.   I  talk  too  much; 
But  'tis  a  fault  of  aj^f  If  to  bring  home  ^ 
Long  peace,  lone  victory,  ev'n  to  your  capitol ; 
if  to  secure  your  Kingdom,  wive8,and  children. 
Your  lives  and  liberties;  if  to  renown 
Yours  honours  thro*  the  world,  to  fix  your 

names, 
^ike  blazing  stars  admir'd^  and  fear'd  by  ^1 


That  have  but  heard  of  Candy,  or  a  Cretan; 
Be  to  deserve  th*  approvement  of  my  man- 
hood, [examine 
Then  thus  much  have!  done:  What  more. 
The  annals  of  my  life ;  and  then  consider 
What  I  have  been,  and  am.  Lords,  I  have 
said.  flaw  fid, 

Gon,  With  rev'rence  to  the  senate,  is  it 
Without  your  custom's  breach,  to  say  a  word^ 

Poss,  Say  on,  my  lord  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  I  have  heard. 
And  with  no  little  wonder,  such  high  deeds 
Of  chivalr}r  discours'd,  that  I  confess, 
I  do  not  think  the  worthies,  while  they  liv'd. 
All  nine,  deserv'd  as  much  applause,  or  me* 

inory,        , 
As  this  one :  But  who  can  do  aught  to  gain 
The  crown  of  honour  from  him,  must  be 
somewhat  [p&th. 

More  than  a  man.    You  tread  a  dang  rous 
Yet  I  shall  hear  you  gladly ;  for,  believe  me. 
Thus  much  let  me  profess,  in  honour's  cause, 
I  would  not  to  my  father,  nor  my  king, 
(My  country's  father)  jrield :  If  you  transcend 
What  we  have  heard,  I  can  but  only  say. 
That  miracles  are  yet  in  use.     I  fear 
I  have  offended. 

Porph.  You  have  spoken  nobly. 
Antinous,  use  your  privilege. 

Ant.  Princely  fathers. 
Ere  I  begin,  one  suit  I  have  to  make  5 
•Tis  just,  and  honourable. 

Porph,  &t  Pots.  Speak,  and  have  it 

Ant,  That  you  would  please  the  soldiers 
might  all  tftand 
Tofl^her  b^  thieir  general. 

Poss,  'Tis  granted. 
All  fall  to  yonder  side!  Go  on,  Antinoui. 

Ant,  I  shall  be  brief  and  plain.    All  what 
my  father 
(This  country's  patron^  hath  discours'd,  is  true. 
Fellows  in  arms,  speak  you;  is't  true? 

Sold,  True,  true.  fformance 

Ant,  It  follows,  that  the  blaze  ot  my  per- 
Took  light  from  what  I  saw  him  do :  And 
thus  [ful, 

A  city,  tho'  the  flame  be  much  more  dread- 
May  from  a  little  spark  be  set  on  fire. 
Of  all  what  I  have  done,  I  shall  give  instanco 
Only  in  three  main  proofs  of  my  desert: 
First,  I  sought  out  (out  thro*  how  many  dan- 
gers, [mander. 
My  lords,  judge  you)  the  chief,  the  great  com- 
The  head  of  that  huge  body,  whose  proud 

weight 
Our  land  shrunk  under;  him  I  found  and 

fought  with. 
Fought  with,  and  slew.    Fellows  in  arma^ 

speak  you; 
Is't  true,  or  not? 

Sold.  True,  true. 

Ant.  When  he  was  fall'n. 
The  hearts  of  all  our  adversaries 
Began  to  quail,  till  youn^  Fernando,  son 
To  the  last  duke  of  Vemce,  gathered  head^ 
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And  soon  renew'd,  the  fidd ;  by  whose  ex- 
ample, ' 
The  bold  Venetians  doubnng  strength  and 

courage. 
Had  ^t  the  better  of  the  day :  Our  men. 
Supposing  that  their  adversaries  grew 
liice  Hydra's  head,  recoil,  and  'gau  to  fly ; 
I  follow*d  them ;  and  what  I  saict,  they  know : 
The  sum  on*t  is;  I  calPd  them  back,  new 

rank*d  them ; 
Led  on,  they  folio w*d,  shrunk  not  till  the  end. 
Fellows  in  arms,  \»*t  true,  or  no^ 

Sold.  True,  true. 

Ant.  Lastly,  to  finish  all,  there  was  but  one. 
The  only  great  exploit;  which  was,  to  take 
Fernando  nrisoner,  and  that  hand  to  hand 
In  single  nsht  I  did,  myself,  without 
The  help  of  any  arm,  save  th*  arm  of  Heav'n. 
Speak,  soldiers;  is  it  true,  or  no? 

Sold.   Antinous,  Antinousl 

jinL  Behold  my  prisoner,  fathers. 

Fern.  This  one  man 
Huin'd  our  army,  and  hath  glorified 
Crete  in  her  robes  of  mightiness  and  conquest. 

Pass    We  need  not  use  long  circumstance 
of  woj*ds : 
Antinous,  thou  art  conoueror;  the  Senate, 
The  soldiers,  and  thy  valour,  have  pronounc*d 

^//.  Antinous,  Antinous!  [it. 

Porph.  Make  thy  demand. 

Cass.  Please  ye,  my  lords,  ^ve  leave 
That  I  may  part.  ' 

Poss.  No,  Cassilane,  the  court 
Should  therein  be  dishonoured;  dou*t  imagine 
We  prize  your  presence  at  so  slight  a  rate. 
Demand,  Antinous. 

Anl.  Thus,  my  lords ;  to  witness 
How  far  T  am  from  arrogance,  or  thinking 
I  am  more  valiant,  tho*  more  favour*d,      [is. 
Than  my  most  matchless  father,  my  demand 
That,  for  a  lasting  memory  of  his  name. 
His  deois,  his  real,  nay,  his  royal  worth. 
You  set  Tip  in  your  capitol  in  brass 
My  father's  statue,  there  to  stand  for  ever» 
A  monument  and  trophy  of  his  victories. 
With  this  inscription,  to  succeeding  ages : 

*  Great  Cassilane,  patron  of  Candy's  peace^ 

*  Perpetual  triumpner.' 

Porph.  f^  Poss.  It  is  granted. 
What  more? 

Ant.  No  more. 

Cass.  How,  boy? 

Gon.  Thou  art  immortal. 
Both  for  thy  son-like  piety,  and  beauties 
Of  an  unco*nquer*d  mmd  f 

*  Ant.  My  prsoncr,  lords. 

To  your  most  sacred  wisdoms  I  surrender; 
Fit  you  his  ransom ;  half  whereof  I  give 
Foi' largess  to  the  soldiers,  th*  other  half 
To  the  erection  of  this  monument. 

Cass.  Ambitious  villain ! 

Gon.  Thou  art  all  inimitable. 

My  lords,  to  work  a  certain  peace  for  Candy 
With  Venice,  use  Fernando  like  a  prince; 
His  ransom  1*11  disburse,  whatever  it  be : 


Yet  you  may  stay  him  with  joq,  'till 

ditions 

Of  amity  shall  be  concluded  on : 
Are  ye  content? 

Porph.  We  are,  and  ever  rest 
Both  friends  and  debtors  to  your  noblenen. 

Gon.  Soldiers,  attend  me  in  the  oiarkci- 
nlace; 
1*11  thither  send  your  largess. 

Sold.  Antinous,  Antinous!  [Exemnt. 

Cass.  I  have  a  suit  too,  lords. 

Porph.  fSt  Poss.  Propose  it ; 
*Tis  yours,  if  fit  and  just. 

Cass.  Let  not  my  services. 
My  being  forty  years  a  drudse,  a  pack-horse. 
To  you  and  to  tne  state,  be  brandDd  now 
With  ignominy  ne'er  to  be  forgotten : 
Rear  me  no  mLOoument,  unless  you  meftn 
To  have  me  fam'd  a  coward,  and  be  starop'd 

Poss.  We  understand  you  not.  [to. 

Cass.  Proud  boy,  thou  dost. 
And  tyrant-like  insult*st  upon  my  shame. 

Ant.  Sir,  Heav*n  can  tell,  and  my  integrity. 
What  1  did  was  but  only  to  enforce 
The  senate's  gratitude.     1  now  acknowledge 
it.  [boy 

Cass.  Observe  it,  fathers,  how  this  hau^ty 
Grows  cunning  in  his  envy  of  mine  honoars: 
He  knows  no  mention  can  of  me  be  made. 
But  that  it  ever  likewise  must  be  told. 
How  I  by  him  was  mas^r*d ;  and  for  surety 
That  all  succeeding  times  may  so  report  it. 
He  would  have  my  dishonour,  and  his  tri- 
umphs, [falshood 
Engrav*d  in  brass :  Hence,  hen^  proceeds  the 
Of  his  insinuating  pi«ty.  [blood. 
Thou  art  no  child  of  mine;  thee  and  thy 
Here  in  the  capitol,  before  the  senate, 
i  utterly  renounce!  So,  thrift  and  fate 
Confirm  me !  Henceforth,  never  see  my  hct; 
Be  as  thou  art,  a  villain  to  thy  father! 
Lords,  I  must  crave  your  leaves.   Come,ooaie, 
Arcanes.    [^Exeunt  Cass,  and  kis  party. 

Gon.  Here's  a  strange  hi^-bprn  spirit 

Poss.  Tis  but  heat 
Of  sudden  present  rage;  I  dare  assure 
Antinous  ot  his  favour. 

Ant.  I  not  doubt  it; 
He*s  both  a  sood  man,  and  a  good  fiither. 
I  shall  attena  your  lordships. 

Poss.  Do,  Antinous. 

Gon.  Yes;    feast  thy  triumphs  with  a|K 
plause  dild  pleasures. 

Porph.  ^  Poss.  Lead  on. 

[Exeunt  Flor.  Comets. 

Manent  Antinous  and  Deeius. 

Ant.  *  I  utterly  renounce' — — *Twas  so; 
Was*t  not,  my  Decius? 

Dec.  Pish!  you  know,  my  lord. 
Old  men  are  choleric 

Ant.  And  lastly  parted  [me. 

With,  *  Never  henceforth  see  my  face!*  Oh 
How  have  I  lost  a  father!  such  a  &ther! 
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Such  a^  oDe»  Decttts!  I  am  niisentblc, 
fieyohd  expression ! 

t)ec.  Fy,  how  unbecoming 
This  shews  upon  your  day  of  fame ! 

Ant,  Oh,  miscnief ! 
I  must  no  more  come  near  him ;  that  I  know^ 
And  am  assured  on't. 

Dec.  Say  you  do  notf 

Jt^.  True; 


5?9 


Put  case  I  do  not:  What  is  Candy  thca 
To  lost  Antinous?  Malta,  I  resolve 
To  end  my  days  in  thee. 

Dtc.  How*sthat? 

Ani.  rU  try 
AH  humble  means  of  being  reconcird ; 
Which  if  denied,  then  1  may  justly  say. 
This  day  has  proved  my  worst,  Uecius,  my 
worst!  lExetmi. 


— -r — 

ACT   II. 


Enter  Gcnz^io  and  Gaspero.  [ 

Cuip.  "^OW  to  what  you  hare  heard;  aai 
"*-^         no  man  can  , 

Better  than  I,  give  yi>u  her  character;        [to* 
For  1  have  been  botli  nurs'd,  and  trained  up 
Her  petulant  humours,  and  been  glad  tjo  bear* 
them; 
,  Her  brother,  my  late  master,  did  no  less. 
Strong  ap)»rehensions  of.  her  beauty  have 
Made  her  believe  that  she  is  more  than  wo- 
man: 
.  And  as  there  did  not  want  those  flatterers 
*Bout  the  world's  conqueror,  to  make  him 

think. 
And  did  persuade  Iitm>  that  he. was  a  gpd; 
So  there  be  those  base  flies,  that  will  not  stick 
To  bu2  into  her  ears,  she  is  an  angd, 
And  that  tht  food  she  feeds  on  is  ambrosia. 
Con.  She  shoukl  not  touch  it  then;  *tis 
poets'  fare.  [well 

-  Gas.  I  may  take  leaf «  to  say,  she  may  as 
Determine  of  herself  to  be  a  goddess. 
With  lesser  flattery,  than  he  a  god ;      [ther : 
For  she  does  conquer  more,  although  not  fur- 
livery  one  looks^>n  her,  dies  in  despair. 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  it  actually. 
To  have  the  next  age  tell  how  worthily. 
And  what  good  cause  he  had  to  perish  so. 
Her  beauty  is  superlative;  she  knows  it, 
\And  knowing  it,  thinks  no  man  can  deserve, 
Btit  ought  to  perish,  and  to  die  for  her. 
Many  great  princes  for  her  iove  have  Ian* 

guisb*d. 
And  nven  themse1\*e8  a  willing  sacrifice, 
■  Prcftid  to  have  ended  so;  and  now  there  is 
A  prince  so  madded  in  his  own  passions. 
That  be  for^^  the  royalty  he  was  born  to, 
.  And  deems  it  happiness  to  be  her  slaves 

OoH.  You  talk  as  if  you  meant  to  wind 
me  in. 
And  make  me  of  the  number. 
.  Casp.  Sir, 

Mistake  me  not;  the  service  that  I  owe  you 
Shall  plead  for  me :  1  tell  you  what  she  i$. 
What  the  expects,  and  what  ^e  will  efiect, 
UnlBti  you  be  the  mijncle  of  mcn^ 


That  come  with  a  purpose  to  behold. 
And  go  away  yourself. 

,  Gon,  I  thank  you;  I  will' do  it.         [wit^ 
But,  pray  resolve  me,  how's  she  stor'd  with 

Gasp,  As  with  beauty,  infinite,  and  more 
To  be  adniir'd  at,  than  meddled  with. 

Gon.  And  walks 
Her  tongue  the  same  gait  with  her  feet? 

Gasp,  Much  beyond :  [so  boldly. 

Whatever  her  heart  thinks,  she  utters,  and 
So  readily,  as  you  woidd  judge  it  penned 
And  studied. 

Enter  Erota,  Philander,  Annopfiel,  Hypar^ 
cha,  Moehingo,  and  Attendants, 

Gon,  She  comes. 

Gasp.  1  muKt  leave  you  then ; 
But  my  best  wishes  shall  remain  with  you. 

lEaiU. 

Gon  Still  T  must  thank  you.  [prince, . 

This  is   the  most  passionate,    most  pitiful 
Who,  in  the  caldron  of  aflections. 
Looks  as  he  had  been  parboil'd.  [yoo, 

.    Phil.  If  I  oflend  with  too  much  gloving 
It  is  a  fault  that  I  must  still  commit. 
To  make  your  mercy  shine  the  more  on  me. 

Eroia,  You  are  the  self-same  creature  yov 
condemn. 
Or  else  you  durst  not  follow  me,  with  hope 
That  I  can  pity  you,  who  am  so  far  j 
From  granung  any  comfort  in  this  kind. 
That  you  and  all  men  else  shall  perish  ficytl 
I  will  live  free  and  single,  *till  I  find 
Something  above  a  man  to  equal  ine. 
Put  all  your  bravest  heroes  into  one,^ 
Your  kings  and  emperors,  and  let  him  come 
In  person  of  a  man,  and  I  should  scorn  him ; 
Must,  and  will  scorn  him  I 
The  god  of  love  himself  hath  lost  his  eyes. 
His  bow  and  torch  extinguished,  and  the  poeti 
That  made  him  first  a  gw),  have  lost  their  fire. 
Since  I  appeared,  and  uom  my  eyes  must  steal 

it. 
This  I  dare  speak ;  *and  let  me  see  the  man. 
Now  I  have  spoke  it,  that  doth  dare  deny. 
Nay,  not  believe  it. 

Mock,  He  b  mad  that  does  not. 


'  Put  ail  yaw  brare  Juroes  into  one,']  Corrected  in  17^0. 
Fot.I.  *Y 
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Erola,  Have  not  all  nations  of  the  earth 

heard  of  me? 

Most  come  to  see  me,  and,  seeing  me,  return'd 

Full  of  my  praises,  teaching  their  chroniclers 

To  make  their  stories  perfect?  For  where  the 

name. 
Merely  the  word,  of  fair  Erota  stands. 
It  is  a' lasting  history  to  lime. 
Begetting  admiration  in  the  men. 
And  in  my  own  sex  envy;  which  glory  *s  lost. 
When  1  shall  stick  my  oeauty  in  a  cloud. 
And  scarcely  shine  thro*  it.^  [must  be 

Gon,  This  woman's  in  the  altitudes,  and  he 
A  0)od  astrologer  shall  know  her  zodiack. 

PfUl.  For  any  man  to  think 
Himself  an  able  purchaser  of  you,'^ 
But  in  the  bargain  there  must  be  declared 
Infinite  bounty;  otherwise,  I  vow 
By  all  that's  excellent  and  gracious  in  you, 
I  would  untenant  every  hoj)e  lodg*d  in  me. 
And  yield  myself  up  love's,  or  your  own 
martyr. 

Erota.  So  you  shall  please  us. 

Phil,  Oh,  you  cannot  be 
80  heav'nly  and  so  absolute  in  all  things. 
And  yet  retain  such  cruel  tyranny. 

Erota.  I  can,  I  do,  1  will. 

Gon.  She  is  in  her  [yon. 

Moods,  and  her  tenses :  I  will  grammar  with 
And  make  a  trial  how  I  caix  decline  yoiL 
By  your  leave,  great  lady ! 

Erota.  What  arc  you? 

Gon.  A  man, 
A  good  man,  that's  a  wealthy,  a  proper  man, 
A  nd  a  proud  man  too ;  one  tnat  understands 
Himself,  and  knows,  unless  it  be  yourself, 
Ko  woman  in  the  universe  deserves  him. 
Naj^,  lady,  I  must  tell  you  too  withal, 
I  may  make  doubt  of  that,  unless  you  paint 
With  better  judgment  next  day  than  on  this ; 
Fur  (plain  I  must  be  with  you)  'tis  a  dull 
focus.  pow  is? 

Erota.  Knows  any  one  here  what  this  fcU 

Atten.  He  is  of  Venice,  madam;  a  great 
magriifico. 
And  gracious  with  the  senate. 

Erota.  Let  him  keep  then  among  them; 

what  makes  he  here? 

Here's  state  enough  where  1  am.     Here's 

ado !   ■  [him 

You,  tell  him,  if  he  have  aught  with  us,  let 

Look  lower,  and  give  it  in  petition. 

Moch.  Mighty  magnifico,  tuy  mistress  bid 
me  tell  you,  [lower. 

If  you  have  aught  with  her,  you  must  look 
And  yield  it  in  petition. 

Gon.  Here's  tor  thee  a  ducat 


Moch.  You  say  well,  Sr;  tak«  yoar  own 
course. 

Gon.  I'll  not  grace  you. 
Lady,  so  much  as  take  you  by  the  htad ; 
But  when  1  ^hall  vouchsafe  to  touch  your  lip^ 
It  shall  be  thro*  your  court  a  holiday 
Proclaim'd  for  so  high  favour. 

Erota.  This  is  some 
Great  man's  Jester :  Sirrah,  begone!  here  if 
No  place  to  tool  in. 

Gon.  Where  are  the  fools  you  tmlk  of? 
I  do  keep  two. 

Erota.  No  question  of  it;  ^ 
For  in  yourself^you  do  maint^n  an  hundred. 

Gon.  And,  besides  them,  I  keep  a  nobk 
train,  [and  deep. 

Statists,  and  men  of  aetion ;  my  purw  is  hr^ 
Beyond  the  reach  of  riot  to  draw  dry; 
Fortune  did  vie  with  nature  to  besu>w. 
When  I  was  bom,  her  bounty  equally. 
•Tis  not  amiss  you  turn  your  eyes  from  me  j 
For,  should  you  stand  and  gaze  me  in  thefMCc;, 
You  perish  would,  like  Scmele  by  Jove: 
In  Venice,  at  thb  insunt,  there  do  Ik 
No  less  than  threescore  ladies  in  theiT  gn^ec* 
And  in  their  beds  five  hundred,  lor  my  love. 

Mock.  You  lie  more  than  they !  Yec  it  be- 
comes him  bravely : 
*WouId  I  coukl  walk  and  talk  io!  I*U  < 


vour  It. 
'  Erota.  Sir,  do  you  know  me? 
Gon.   Yes;    you  were  sister  to  the  lau 
prince  of  Candy, 
Aunt  to  this  young  one:  And  I  in  Vcnioe, 
Am  bom  a  lord !  equal  to  you  in  fortunei; 
In  shape — I'll  say  no  more;  but  view! 
Moch.  There  needs  no  more  be  said ;  were 
I  a  woman  [mote. 

Oh,  he  does  rarely:  '  In  shape— I'll  say  wm 
*  But  view  1*  Who  could  say  okmv,  who  bet- 
ter? 
Man  is  no  man,  nor  woman  woman  is. 
Unless  they  have  a  pride  like  one  of  these. 
How  poor  the  prince  of  Cyprus  shews  to  him  I 
How  poor  another  lady  unto  her ! 
Carriage  and  state  make  us  seem  dem-godsj 
Humility,  like  beasts,  worms  of  the  earth! 

Enter  Antinotu  and  Decsatf. 

Ant.  Ro;pl  lady,  I  kiss  your  band. 

Erota.  Sir,  I  know  you  not. 

Anno.  Oh,  my  noble  brother  I   wckone 

fipom  the  wars  I 
Ant.  Dear  sister  1  [without  him? 

Anno.  Where's  my  felher,  that  you  • 
We've  news  of  your  success.    H'  In 

healtli,  I  hope? 


Ins  his 


9  And  clearly  shine  thro'  it."]  Clearly  being  an  evident  corruption,  dimly,  barefy,  and  wtere- 
/y,  were  severally  proposed  in  1750.    We  prefer  scarcely  to  eiuier  of  them,  and,  as  it  b  not 
very  different  from  the  old  books  in  the  trace  of  letters,  have  inserted  it  in  the  text. 
*•  Phil.  For  any  man  to  think 

Himself  an  able  purchaser  qfyou,  &c.]  Some  words  appear  to  have  beeirkMt  faate;  tlie 
thsam  Mr.  ISeward  would  supply  by  readbg, 

*Twete  arrog:iiice  ybr  any  man  to  think,  &c 
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Ant.  Ymg  tkm,  h*  has  his  health,  but  is 
not  well.  [you  utter? 

Anno,  How?   not  well?  what  riddles  do 

Ant.  1*11  tell  you  more  in  private. 

Gon.  Noble  Sir, 
I  cannot  be  unmindful  of  your  merit. 
Since  I  last  beard  it :  You*re  a  hopeful  youth. 
And  indeed  the  soul  of  Candy.   I  most  speak 
my  thoughts. 

Anno,  The  prince  of  Cyprus^  brother.  Good 

Ani,  I'm  his  servant.  [Decius ! 

PhiL  You  are  the  patron  of  your  country. 
Sir; 
So  jour  untmitable  deeds  proclaim  you ; 
It  u  no  language  of  roy  own,  but  all  men's. 

Con,  Ycur  enemies  must  needs  acknow- 
ledge it:  . 
They  do  not  think  it  flattery  in  your  friends, 
For  if  they  had  a  heart,  they  could  not  want 
a  tongue. 

Eroia   Is  this  your  brother,  Annophel? 

Anno*  Yes,  madam. 

Erota,  Your  name's  Antinous? 

Ant,  I  am,  lady,  that  most  unfortunate 
man.  [soldier, 

Erota,  How  unfortunate?  Are  you  not  the 
The  captain  of  those  capuins,  that  did  bring 
Conquest  and  vict'ry  home  along  with  you? 

Ant,  I  had  some  share  in  it?  hut  was  the 
Of  the  least  worthy.  [least 

Con,  Oh,  Sir,  in  your  modesty 
You'ld  make  a  double  conquest.    I  was  an 
ear-witness  [acted. 

When  this  youn^  man  spoke  lesser  than  he 
And  had  thc^oldier's  voice  to  help  him  out 
But  that  the  law  compelPd  him,  and  his  ho- 
nour 
Eoforc'd  him  make  a  claim  for  his  rewaid," 
I  well  perceive  he  would  have  stood  the  man 
That  he  does  now,  buried  his  worth  in  silence. 

Erota,  Sir,  I  hearken  not  to  him,  but  look 
00  you. 
And  find  more  in  you  than  he  can  relate : 
Yon  shall  attend  on  me. 

Ant,  Madam,  your  pardon  1 

Erota,  Deny  it  not.  Sir,  for  it  is  more  ho- 
nour Jj^"  shall. 
Than  you  have  gotten  i*  th*  field:  for,  know. 
Upon  J^rota*s  asking,  serve  Erota. 

Ant,  I  may  want  answers,  lady. 
But  never  iiirant  a  will  to  do  you  service. 
1  came  here  to  my  sister  to  take  leave. 
Having  enjoin'd  myself  to  banishment. 
For  some  cause  that  hereafter  you  may  hear. 
And  wish  with  me  I  had  jiot  the  occasion. 

Anno.  There  shall  be  no  occasion  to  divide 
us: 
Dear  madam,  for  my  sake  use  your  power. 


Even  for  the  service  that  he  ou^ht  to  owe. 

Must,  and  does  owe,  to  you,  his  friends,  and 

country !  [me, 

Erota.  Upon  your  loyalty  to  the  state  and 

I  do  command  you.  Sir,  not  depart  Candy ! 

Am  I  not  your  princess? 
Ant,  You  are  a  great  lady. 
Erota,  Then  shew  yourself  a  servant  and 
Ant,  I  am  your  vassal.  fa  subject 

Moch,  You  are  a  coward :  I,  that  dare  not 
fight. 

Scorn  to  be  vassal  to  any  prince  in  Europe. 

Great  is  my  heart  with  pride,  which  Fil  en- 
crease,  [vassals. 

When  they  are  gone,  with  practice  on  my 

Enter  an  Attendant, 

Atten,  The  noble  Cassilane  is  come  to  sea 

you,  madam.  [tinoiis; 

Dec,  There's  comfort  in  those  words,  An- 

For  here's  the  place  and  persons  that  have 

power 
To  reconcile  you  to  his  love  again. 
Ant,  That  were  a  fortimate' meeting. 

Enter  Cassilane  and  Arcanes, 

Cass.  Greatness  still  wait  you,  lady ! 
Erota.  Good  Cassilane,  [valour. 

We  do  maintain  our  greatness  thro*   your 
Cass,  My  pray'rs  pull  daily  blessings  on  thy 

head. 
My  unoffending  child,  nw  Annophel!— 
Good  prince! — Worthy  Gonzalo! — Ha!  art 

thou  here 
Before  me  ?  in  ev'ry  action  art  thou  ambitious  ? 
My  duty,  lady,  first  offered  here. 
And  love  to  thee,  my  child,  tho*  he  out-strip 
Thus  in  the  wars  he  got  the  start  on  me,  [me. 
By  being  forward,  but  performing;  less! 
All  the  endeavours  of  my  life  are  lost. 
And  thrown  upon  that  evil  of  mine  OMrn 
Cursed  begetting,  whom  I  shame  to  father! 
Oh,  that  the  heat  thou  robb'dst  me  of,  had 

burnt 
Within  my  entrails,  and  begot  a  fever. 
Or  some  worse  sickness ;  for  thou  art  a  disease 
Sharper  than  any  physick  gives  a  name  to ! 
Anno,  Why  do  you  say  so? 
Cass,  Oh,  Annophel,  tliere  b  good  Cause, 

my  girl !  f away 

H'  has  plaid  the  thief  with  me,  and  filch'd 
The  richest  jewel  of  my  life,  my  honour  3 
Wearing  it  publicly  with  that  applause. 
As  if  he  justly  did  inherit  it. 

Ant.* Would  1  had  in  my  infiincy  been  laid 
Within  my  grave,  cover'd  with  your  blessings, 

rather  [ses ! 

Than  grown  up  to  a  man,  to  meet  your  cur- 


"  But  that  the  law  compelVd  him  for  his  honour ^ 

To  inforce  him  make  a  claim  for  his  reward,']  The  law  compelVd  him  to  injorce  him 
seemed  somewhat  absurd  $  but  I  was  at  first  a  little  doubtful  whether  I  should  treat  it  as  an 
evideoi  corruption»  till  observing  that  the  for  in  the  second  line  stood  directly  under  that  in  the 
first,  and  that  every  one  knows  now  frequently  the  printers  make  such  mistakes  5  I  was  deter- 
miu'd  to  treat  it  as  a  mistake.  Seward, 
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Cass.  Oh,  that  thou  hadst!     • 
Then  I  had  been  the  father  of  a  child,'* 
Dearer  than  thou  wert  c^i'en  unto  roe 
When  hope  persuaded  nie  I  had  begot 
Another  seltin  thee.     Out  of  mine  cye». 
As  far  as  I  have  thrown  thee  from  my  heart. 
That  I  may  live  and  die  forgetiine  thee! 

Erota.  How  has  he  dcserv'd  this  unlam*d 
anger,  [ward. 

That,  when  he  might  have  ask'd  for  his  re- 
Some  honour  for  himself,  or  mass  of  pelf. 
He  only  did  request  to  have  erected 
Your  statue  in  the  capitol,  with  titles 
En2;raf  *d  upon*t,  •  The  patron  of  his  countir?' 

Vass.  That,  thal*s  the  poison  in  the  gilded 

cup,  *  [nour. 

The  seipent  in  the  flowers,  that  stings  my  ho- 

And  leaves  me  dead  in  fame!  Gods,  do  a 

justice, 
^nd  rip  his  bosom  np,  that  men  may  see. 
Seeing  oelieve,  the  subtle  practices 
Written  within  his  h«irt!  But  1  am  heated. 
And  do  forget  this  presence,  and  myself. 
Your  pardon,  ladyl 

JErot€k,  You  should  not  ask,  *les8  you  knew 
how  to  give.  [thoughts 

For  my  sake,  Cassilane,   cast  out  o*  your 
All  ill  conceptions  of  your  worthy  son. 
That,  questionless,  has  ignorantly  ofiended, 
beclared  .in  his  penitence. 

Cass.  Bid  me  die,  kdy,  for  your  sake  1*11 
do  it; 
ftut  that  you'll  say  is  nothing,  fbr  a  man 
That  has  ouuliv  u  his  honour;  but  command 
In  any  thing  save  that,  and  Cassilane       [me 
Shrill  ever  be  your  servant.  Come,  Annopnel, 
My  joy  in  this  world !  thou  shall  live  with  me. 
Retired  in  some  solitary  nook. 
The  comfort  of  my  aee!  My  days  are  short. 
And  ought  to  be  well  spent;  and  I  desire 
No  other  witness  of  them  but  tliyself. 
And  good  Arcanes. 

Anno.  I  shall  obey  you.  Sir. 

Gou.  Noble  Sir, 
If  you  taste  any  want  of  worWly  means. 
Let  not  that  discontent  you :  Know  me  your 
That  hath  and  can  supply  you.  [friend, 

Casf.  Sir,  I  am  too  much  bound  to  you 

already ;  Jjpu 

And  'tis  not  of  my  cares  the  least,  to  give 

Fair  satisfaction.  [end; 

Gon.  You  may  imagine  I  do  speak  to  that 
But,  trust  me,  *tis  to  make  you  bolder  with 

me. 
'    Cass.  Sir,  I  thank  you,  and  may  make  trial 
Mean  time,  my  service  I  [of  you ; 

Anno.  Brother,  be  comforted  s  So  long  as 
I  oontinue 


Within  my  father's  fore,  yon  cannot  lone 
Stand  out  an  exile.     I  must  go  live  with  him, 
!  And  1  will  prove  so  good  an  orator 
Tin  your  behalf,  that  you  again  shall  gainliim, 
j  Or  I  will  stir  in  him  another  anger. 
And  be  lost  with  you. 

Ani.  Better  I  were  neglected ;  for  he's  hasty. 
And,  thro*  the  choler  that  abounds  in  him, 
W^hich  for  the  time  divides  from  him  hb 

judgment. 
He  maj  cast  you  off,  and  with  you  his  fife: 
For  grief  will  straight  surprize  him,  and  that 
way  [often. 

Must  be  his  death ;  the  sword  has  tried  too' 
And  all  the  deadly  instruments  of  war 
Have  aim'd  at  his  great  heart,  but  ne^erooiid 

touch  it : 
Yet  not  a  limb  abont  him  yrants  a  scar. 
Cass,  Madam,  my  duty! 
Erota,  WiW  you  be  gone? 
Cass,  I  must,  lady!  but  I  shall  be  read/. 
When  you  are  pleased  command  me,  fbr  your 

service. 
Excellent  (>rince!  To  all  my  hearty  lore. 
And  a  aood  farewell ! 
Mock.  Thanks,  honest  Cassilane! 
Cass,  Come,  Annophel. 
Gon.  Shall  I  not  wait  upon  yoo,  Shr? 
Cass.  From  hence 
You  shall  not  stir  a  foot.    Loving  Gonzalo, 
It  must  be  all  my  study  to  requite  yoo. 

Gon,  If  I  may  be  so  fortunate  to  deserve 

The  name  of  friend  from  you,  I  have  enough, 

Cass.  You  are  so,  and  you've  made  yourself 

Gon.  I  will  then  [so. 

Preserve  it,  [Exeunt  Cass,  and  Are, 

Erota.  Antinous,  you  are  my  servant; 
Are  you  not? 

Ant.  T  hath  pleased  you  so  to  grace  me. 
Erofa.  Why  are  you  thien  dejected)  Yoo 
will  say, 
YouVe  lost  a  iather;  but  youVe  found  a  mit* 

tress 
Doubles  that  loss:  Be  master  of  your  mirit; 
You  have  a  cause  fbr  it,  which  is  my  favovr. 
Gon.  And  mine. 

Erota,  W4I1  no  man  ease  me  of  this  Ibell 
Gon,  Your  fellow. 
Erota,  Antinous,  wait  upoQ  os. 
Ant.  I  shall,  madam. 
Gon.  Nay  but,  lady,  lady ! 
Erota.  Sir,  you*re  rude : 
And  if  you  be  the  master  of  such  means 
As  you  do  talk  of,  you  should  learn  good  man* 
ners. 
Gon,  Oh,  lady,  you  can  find  a  fVit«lt  ni  me. 
But  not  perceive  it  in  yourself  I  You  must, 
shall  hear  me: 


'»  Then  I  had  been  the  father  of  a  child. 

Dearer  than  thou  wert  even  unto  we. 

When  hopf  perswaded  me  I  had  begot 

Another  self  in  thee,}  This  sentence  seems  a  little  obaonre.  It  shoaM  mean*  dkat  Ifc 
had  then  onl^  had  onechiM,  viz.  Annophel,  who  is  dearer  lo  him  than  Antinous  wat  even  at 
the  time  of  ma  birth^  when  hope  pcnwad^  him  that  he  had  begot  another  teif.  « BewtnL 
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I  lofvyoafbrjFOCnrpHde;  'tk-tlw  be^  virtue 
inyoa.  ^   [whom 

Erota,  I  could  hang  this  fellow  now!  By 
Are  you  supported^  that  you  dare  do  thtsr 
Have  you  not  example  here  in  a  prince. 
Transcending  you  in  all  things,  yet  bears  him* 

•df 
As  doth  become  a  man  had  seen  my  beauty? 
Back  to  your  country,  and  your  courtezans. 
Where  you  may  be  admirM  for  your  wealth ; 
Which  being  consum'd,  may  be  a  means  to 
gain  you  t  fbe  got 

T|i*  opinion  of  some  wit.    Here's  nothing  to 
But  soom,  and  loss  of  time. 

Gori.  Which* are  things  I  delight  b. 

JEroia*  Antinous,  follow  me. 

\_Exii,  with  train. 

Can.  She  is  vex'd  to  the  soul. 

Mock.  Let  her  be  vex'd;  'tis  fit  she  should 
besow 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Gronzalo ;  thou  art  in  our 

&vonr. 
For  we  do  love  to  cherisW  lofty  spirits. 
Such  as  percubse  the  earth,  and  bound 
With  an  erected  countenance  to  th'  clouds. 

Gon.  *Sfoot,  what  thing  is  this? 

Mock.  I  do  love  fireworks. 
Because  they  mount ;  an  exhaladion  I 
Profess  t*  adore  beyond  a  fixed  star, 
'TIS  more  illustrious,  as  every  thing 


Rais*d  out  of  snu)ak  is  so ;  their  rirtlie>«s» 
Inaotien;  What  d'ye  ihitik  of  me? 

Gon.  Troth,  Sir, 
You  are  beyond  my  guess;  Lknow  you  xiol. 

Mock.  D*you  k4K>w  yoursdf  ? 

Gon.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mock.  Why,  you  and  I 
Are  one:  I  am  proud,  and  very  provd  too. 
That  1  must  tell  you ;  1  saw  it  did  become  yon^. 
Cousin  Gonzalo !  prithee,  let  it  be  so, 

Gon.  Let  it  be  so,  good  cousin* 

Mock.  I'm  no  great  one's  fooL 

Gon.  I  hope  so,  for  alliance  sake. 

Mock,  Yet  I  do  serve 
llie  mighty,  monstrous,  and  magnanimoiis«i 
Invincible  l£rota.       # 

Gon.  Oh,  good  cousin. 
Now  I  have  you:  I'll  meet  you  in  your  coat. 

Mock.  Coat?  Fvef  foy  horseman's  coat,  1 
must  confess, 
Lin'd  thro'  with  velvet,  and  a  scarlet  outside; 
If  you  will  meet  me  in't,  I'll  send  for  it; 
And,  cousin,  you  shall  meet  me  with  muck 

comfort. 
For  it  is  both  a  new  one,  and  a  right  one; 
It  did  not  come  collateral. 

Gon.  Adieu,  gpod  cousin! 
At  this  present,  I've  some  business. 

M^oh*  Farewell,  excellent  cousin! 

[ExeunU 


ACT  in. 


EnUr  Gonzah  and  Fernando. 

|?bii.pAlCDY,  I  say,  is  lo^t  already. 

^     Fern.  Yes, 
tf  to  be  conqueror  be  to  be  Yost 

Gon.  You  have  it;  one  day's  conquer  hath 
undone  them,  ^ 

And  sold  them  to  their  vastalage.    Fdr  what 
Have  I  else  toil'd  my  brains,  pronisely  emptied 
My  monies,  but  to  make  them  slaves  to  Venice; 
That  so,  in  case  the  sword  did  lose  his  edge. 
Then  art  might  sharpen  hfer's? 

Fern.  Gonzalo,  how? 

Gon.  Fernando,  thus :  You  see  how  ihro' 
this  land. 
Both  Of  the  best  and  bMest  I  am  honour'd : 
I  only  ^ve  the  ^tate  of  Venkse  notice. 
When,  where,  and  how  to  land,  or  you  had 
A  better  entertainmfent ;  I  veas  he       [found 
Encouraff'd  ^roung  Antinoos  to  affront 
The  dtvu  his  father;  for  thfc  devil,  i  think, 
Dsires  not  do  tnore  in  battle. 

Fern.  But  why  did  you  ? 
'I  fitAl  no  such  great  pollcyin  that. 

Oon.  Indeed,  i^fUum,  thou  tanst  fight, 
Mr|l»t: 


Had  they  continu*d  One,  they  two  alone 
Were  ot  sufficient  courage  and  performanct 
To  beat  an  army. 

Fern.  Now,  by  all  my  hopes, 
I  rather  shall  admire,  than  envy  virtue. 

Gon.  Why  then,  by  aH  your  hopes  youTl 
rather  have  '  [be  wise. 

Your  brains  km>ck'd  out,  dwin  team  how  to 
You  statesman!  Well,  Sir,  I  did  more  than 
this;  (suns 

When  Cassilane  crav'd  from  the  common  trea- 
Pay  ft>r  his  soldiers,  I  struck  home,  and  leni 
An  hundml  thousand  <hioats.  fhim 

Fern.  Marry,  Sir, 
The  policy  was  little,  the  love  less. 
And  honesty  least  of  all. 

Gon.  How  say  you  fay  thatf 
Go  fight,  I  say,  go  fight  I  I'll  talk  no  tnort 
You  are  insensible.  [ffith  yon; 

Fern.  Well,  I  shell  observe  you. 

Son.  Why,  look  you.  Sir,  by  this  mean^ 
have  I  got 
The  greatest  part  of  Cassilane*s  estate 
Into  my  hands,  which  he  can  ne'er  redeem, 
Bm  mostof  force  sink :  D'you  conoeire  aa^ 
I  pow? 
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[Ana. 


Firm.  So) 

But  why  have  3fou  importuned  the  senate. 
For  me  to  sojourn  with  him  i  '^ 

Gon.  'rhere*8  the  quintessence. 
The  soul,  and  grand  elixir  of  my  wit : 
For  ht,  according  to  his  noble  nature^ 
Will  not  be  known  to  want,  tho'  he  do  want. 
And  will  be  bankrupted  so  much  the  sooner. 
And  made  the  subject  of  our  scorn  and  kugh- 
.ten 

Fern,  Here  is  a  perfect  plotted  stratagem ! 

Gon,  Why  could  you 
Imagine,  chat  I  did  not  hate  in  heart 
My  country's  enemies?  Yes,  yes,  Fernando, 
And  L  will  be  the  man  that  shall  undo  them. 

Fern,  You're  in  a  ready  way. 

Gon,  I  was  ne'er- out  on't. 

(Enter  GasperoJ 

Peace; 

Here  comes  a  wise  coxcomb,  a  tame  coward! 

Now,  worthy  Gaspero,  what. 

You  come,  i  know,  to  be  my  lord  Femando*s 

Conductor  to  old  Cassilane? 

Gasp,  To  wait  upon  him. 

Gon.  And  my  lords  the  senators  sent  you} 

Gasp,  My  noble  lord,  they  did* 

Gon.  My  lord  Fernando, 
This  gentleman,  as  hnmble  as  you  see  him. 
Is  ev'n  this  kingdom^s  treasure :  In  a  word, 
Tis  his  chief  gk»ry  that  he  is  not  wiser 
Than  honest,  nor  more  honest  than  approved 
In  truth  and  faith. 

Gasp.  My  lord! 

Gon.  You  may  be  bold  [ceive. 

To  trust  him  with  your  bosom;  he'll  not  de- 
If  you  rely  upon  him  once. 

Fern,  Your  name  is  Gabpero? 

Gasp,  Your  servant. 

(xon.  Go,  commend  me. 
Right  honest  Gaspero,  commend  me  heartily. 
To  noble  Cassilane;  tell  him  my  love 
Is  vow'd  to  him. 

Gasp,  1  shall. 

6*011.  I  know  you  will. 


My  lord,  I  cumot  long  bedbaent  fioin  y«a. 

Fern.  Sir,  you  are  now  my  guiiieu 

(£sii  wiik  G^. 

Gon.  Thus  my  desijrns 
Run  nncontroul'd.    Yet,  Venice,  tho'  1  be 
Intelligencer  to  thee,  in  my  brain  are 
Other  large  projects :  For,  if  proud  £ioU 
Bend  to  my  iHre,  I  will  be  Candy's  kiog^ 
And  duke  of  Venice  too,    Hal  Vcoice  too? 

Oh, 
*Twas  prettily  diov'd  in  I  Wh^  not)  Eioca 
May  in  her  love  seal  all  sure;  if  ^le  swallow 
The  bait,  I'm  brd  of  both;  if  not,  yei  Candy, 
Despite  of  all  her  power,  shall  be  ram  d. 

[Eni 

Enter  Cassilane,  Arcanes,  and  A^ophd. 

Cass,  Urge  me  no  f  urther.^^Annophdl 

Anno.  My  lord! 

Cass.  Thy  father's  poverty  has  oaade  tbee 
For  tho'  'tis  true,  this  solitary  lift       [hanpy; 
Suits  not  with  youth  and  beauty,  ok,  nay  ehiU, 
Yet  'tis  the  sweetest  guaidiaa  to  ptofeeci 
Chaste  names  from  court^aspersMMw:  Tfaeie 

a  lady, 
Tender  and  delicate  in  yeara  and  graces. 
That  dotes  upon  the  charms  of  ease  and  plea- 
sure, [safer 
Is  shipwreck'd  on  the  shore;  for  'tis  mock 
To  trust  the  ocean  in  a  leakii^  ship. 
Than  follow  greatness  in  the  wanton  riles 
Of  luxury  and  sloth. 

Anno.  My  wishes.  Sir, 
Have  never  soared  a  higher  flight,  than  tndj 
To  find  occasion  wherein  I  might  witness 
My  du^  and  obedience. 

Cass.  Tis  well  said. 
Canst  thou  forbear  to  laugh,  Arcanes? 

Arc.  Why, Sir? 

Cass.  To  look  upon  my  beggary,  to  look 
Upon  my  patience  in  my  beggary. 
Tell  me,  does  it  shew  handsome^    brardy 

handsome? 
Thou'lt  flatter  me,  and  swear  that  Vm  ooi 
miserable.'^ 


'^  For  me  to  sojourn  with  them?]  It  was  Cassilane  to  whom  he  was  to  become  a  guett, 
ihem  therefore  seems  a  mistake,  as  the  antecedent  would  be  the  Senate,  not  Cassilane  or  his 
family.  Seward. 

*4  Thou  wilt  flatter  me 

And  swear  that  I  am  miserable.']  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  last  of  these  lines,  which 
Mr*  Sympson  would  amend,  by  supposing  a  negative  dropt,  and  would  read. 
And  swear  that  Tm  not  miserable. 

3ut  this  does  not  satisfy,  and  I  therefore  prefer  the  old  reading  with  the  followii^  interpteta- 
tion*  '  You,  Arcanes,  will  flatter  me  by  talking  of  my  former  greatness  and  gbiy,  and  swear 
that  this  retifsement  is  misery  to  a  man  of  my  abilities  for  the  command  of  wliole  armies.*—— 
This  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  remarking  the  excellency  of  Cassilane's  Character;  the  £iults 
of  whose  temper,  tho'  the  finest  strokes  of  the  poet's  pencil,  are  apt  to  di^ist  some  leadeni 
The  same  has  happened  with  regard  to  Arbaces  in  King  and  No  King;  the Tanltsof  the  heroes 
are  objected  to  the  poets,  and  they  scarce  think  it  possible  that  persons  of  such  noble  and  mag- 
nanimous tempers  should  be  distracted  with  such  violent  and  frantick  passions.  Bu^  the  poets, 
from  a  deeper  insight  into  huinun  nature,  knew,  that  persons  of  bright  parts  and  exitmstBe 
capacities  are  more  subject  to  violent  passions  tlian  geniuses  of  a  lower  class :  Because  quick 
perceptions  are  the  source  from  whence  chiefly  spring  DOth  the  understai^ding  and  ^pmssicms. 

The 
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Arc,  Nothibg  noR  c^oriiM  the  Boble,  and 
the  valiant, 
Tluni  to  despite  contempt :  If  you  continue 
fiut  to  enjoy  yourself,  you  in  yourself 
£i^y  sdl  store  besides. 

Cm.  An  excellent  change  1 
I  that  some  seven  apprenticeships  commanded 
A  bvndred  ministers,  that  waited  on     [dters. 
My  nod,  and  sometimes  twenty  thousand  iol« 
Am  now  retir'd,  attended  in  my  age 
Hy  one  poor  maid,  followed  by  one  old  man. 
Arc,  Sir,  yo«  are  lowef  in  your  own  repnte 
Than  you  have  reason  for, 

Cas$.  llie  Roman  captains, 
I  mean  the  best,  such  as  with  their  bloods 
Purchas*d  their  country*s  peace,  the  empire's 

glory. 
Were  glad  at  last  to  get  them  to  some  (arms. 
Off  from  the  clamours  of  tli'  inmteful  great 
And  the  unsteady  multitude,  to  live      [ones. 
As  I  do  now;  and  'twas  their  blessing  too; 
JLet  it  be  ours,  Arcanes. 

Arc.  1  cannot  but 
Applaud  your  scorn  of  injuries. 

iJass.  Of  injuries? 
Arcanes!  Annophel!  lend  both  your  hands. 
So!  what  say  ye  now? 
Arc.  Why  now,  my  lord  ? 
Casi.  I  swear 
By  all  my  past  prosperities,  thus  standing 
Between  you  two,  I  think  myself  as  great. 
As  mighty,  as  if  in  the  capitol 
1  stood  amidst  the  senators,  with  all 
The  Cretan  subjects  prostrate  at  my  feet. 
Atmo.  Sir,  you  are  here  more  safe. 
Casi.  And  more  belovd. 
Why,  look  ye.  Sirs,  1  can  forget  the  weakness 
Of  ine  traduced  soldiers,  the  neglect 
Of  the  feir-spoken  senate,  the  impiety 
Of  him,  the  villain,  whom,  to  my  dishonour. 
The  world  miscalls  my  son.    But  by  the     ■  ■ 

Arc.  Sir, 
Remember  that  you  promised  no  occasion 
Should  move  )'our  patience. 

Cass.  Thou  dost  chide  me  friendly :  [upon 
He  shall  not  have  the  honour  to  be  thought 

(Enter  a  Servant,) 
Amongst  us.    Now?  the  news? 

Serv.  The  secreUry, 
With  the  Venetian  prisoner,  desire 
Admittance  to  your  loidship. 

Coif.  How!  tome? 


What  mystery  is  this?  Areanes,  ean  they, 
Think'st  thou,  mean  any  good  ? 

Arc.  My  lord,,  they  dare  not 
Intend  aught  else  but  good. 

Cass.  Tis  true,  they  dare  not. 
Arcanes,  welcome  them.   Come  hither.  An* 
nopbel ;  [Exit  Are. 

StaiMl  close  to  me ;  weUl  change  our  affability 
Into  a  form  of  state,  and  they  shall  know 
Our  heart  is  still  our  own. 

Enter  Arcanes,  Fernando,  and  Oasptr^ 

Arc,  My  lord 

Cbss.  Arcanes, 
I  know  them  both.    Fernando,  as  you  art 
A  man  of  greatness,  I  should  undervalue 
The  right  my  sword  hath  fought  for,  to  ob- 
serve 
Low-fawning  compliments ;  but  as  you  art 
A  captive  and  a  strancer,  1  can  love  you. 
And  must  be  kind.     You're  welcome^ 

Fern.  Tis  the  all 
Of  my  ambition. 

Gasp.  And  for  proof  how  much 
He  truly  honours  your  heroic  virtues. 
The  senate,  on  his  importuni^. 
Commend  him  to  your  k>rdship*s  guard. 

Cass.  For  what?  [Candv, 

Gasp.  Diuing  the  time  of  his  abode  in 
To  be  your  housnold  guest. 

Fern.  Wherein,  my  lord,  [bleness, 

You  shall  more  make  me  debtor  to  your  no« 
Than  if  you  had  return'd  me  without  ran:K>ni. 

Com.  Are  you  in  earnest.  Sir? 

Fern,  My  suit  to  th*  senate 
Shall  best  resolve  yon  that 

Cass.  Come  hither,  secretary ! 
Look  that  this  be  no  trick  now  put  upon  me ! 
For  if  it  be        Sirrah——- 

Gasp.  As  I  have  troth. 
My  lord,  it  only  is  a  favour  granted 
Upon  Femando*s  motion,  from  himself. 
Your  lordship  most  conceive,  I'd  not  partake 
Aught,  but  what  should  concern  your  honour : 
Who  [safety. 

Has  been  the  prop,  our  country's  shield,  and 
But  the  renowneo  Casailane? 

Cass,  Applause  [lord. 

Is,   Gaspero— puff— nothing.     Why,  youn^ 
Would  you  so  much  be  sequester'd  from  those 
That  are  the  blazinjz  comets  of  the  time. 
To  live  a  solitary  lite  with  me, 
A  man  forsaken?  All  my  hospitality 


The  characters  therefore  of  Achilles  by  Homer,  of  Tumos  and  Mezenttus  by  Virgil,  of  C-asstui^ 
Hotspur  and  Coriolanus  b^r  Shakespeare,  of  Arbaces  and  Cassilane  by  our  Authors,  required 
more  art,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  nature  to  draw  them,  than  either  Hector,  iSKneu,  Brutus 
or  Antinous  by  the  same  aixthors,  althou^  the  latter  are  certainly  much  more  amiafak  charac- 
ters than  the  former.  Seward. 

It  has  lone  been  determined,  that  perfect  characters  are  not  the  most  proper  for  the  Bpo^ 
paia,  or  the  Drama.  As  to  the  passage  in  question,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  dialogtta  provit 
that  we  OQght  to  adopt  Mr.Sympson*s  emendation,  and  read. 

Thou' It  flatter  me^  and  swear  that  Tm  not  miterahie  , 

The  vary  answer  of  Ascanes  confirms  it. 
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lAM. 


Is  cwir  eootiaeMdlo  a  lew ;  thfte  twoy 
This  tempest-'iveftpied  soldt^r,  sMd  ihis  vsfgin. 
We  cannot  feast  yoBP  efe»  witb  loasquea  and 

revels. 
Or  courtly  aalicks;  the  sad  eports  we  riot  it, 
^Ate  4iiles  of  foo^tett  ^elds^  of -martial  «can, 
'Aod  things  done  long  ago,  when  mco  of  cou- 
nce  l>H*hs, 

Were  held  the  best;  not  those  wel(-spoken 
Who  only  carry  conqoest  in  their  tongues. 
Now,  stories  of  this  nature  are  unseasonable 
To  entertain  a  great  duke's  son  with. 

Fern.  Herein    . 
Shall  my  captivity  be  made  my  happiness. 
Since  wdat  I  lose  in  fseedom,  I  regain, 
With  int'rest,  by  conversing  with  a  soldier, 
-So  maiehless  fi>respeitenet  as  great  Cassilane. 
*Pray,  Sir»  admit  me. 

'HJoss.-  If  you  eome  to  mock  me, 
I  thaH  be  angry. 

Fem.  By  the  love  I  bear 
To  goodness,  my  intents  are  honourable! 

V<ui,  Then,  m  a  word,  my  lord,  your  visi- 
tations 
Shall  find  all  due  respect.    But  I  am  now 
Grown  old,  and  have  forgot  to  bean  host : 
Come  w^Kn  you -please,  you're  welcome. 

Fem.  Sir,  I  thank  you.  [father 

Anno.  Good  Sir,  be  not  too  urgent ;  for  my 
Will  soon  be  mov'd ;  yet,  in  a  noble  way 
Of  courtesy  he  is  as  easily  oonouer^d. 

Fern,  Lady,  your  words-are  ifke  your  beauty, 
powerful ; 
I  shall  not  strive  m^re  how  to  do  htm  service. 
Than  how  to  be  your  servant 

Cats.  She's  my  dau^^iter. 
And  does  command  this  house. 

Fern.  I  so  conceive  her. 

Cass,  DWou  hear  i 

Gasp.  My  honour'd  lord. 

Cass.  Commend  me  to  them : 
TelV'em,  I  thank  them. 

Gasp.  Whom,  my  lord? 

Cass.  The  senate.  [gracious. 

Why,  how  come  you  so  dull  ?  Oh,  ihcy  are 

•  AncI  infinitclv  grateful  '.—Thou  art  elo^utnt ; 

Speak  modestly  in  menuoning  my  ser\'ices; 
'  And  if  aught  fall  oat  in  the  by,  that  must 
Of  mere  necessity  tooch  an  act  [on't : 

Of  mv  deserving  praises,  blush  when  you  talk 
Twill  make  them  blush  to  hear  on't. 

Gasp.  Why,  my  lord  ?  [observe  me  I 

Cass.  Nay,  nay,  you  are  too  wise  now  5  Kood, 
I  do  not  rail  against  the  hopeful  spnngalT,*^ 
>  That'  builds  up  monuments  in  orass,  rears 
trophies 
With,  mottoes  and  inscriptwns,  quaintdeyices 
Of  poetry  and  fiction! — Lct*s  be  quiet. 


jire.  Yon  must  not  enes  Imb. 

Gasp.  Not  for  Candy's  weakb. 
*Fem.  Yott  shall  for  ever  make  ne  yomn. 

Anno.  Twere  pity 
To  double  your  captivity. 

Arc.  Whos  here? 
Dectus! 

Enter  Dectus. 

Cass.  Ha!  Decins!  who  nam'd  Deeios) 

Dec.  My  duty  to  your  lordship!  I  am  bold. 
Presuming  on  yo«r  noble  aod  known  goodness^ 
To— 

Cass.  What? 

Dec.  Present  you  with  this 

Cass,  Letter? 

Dec.  Yes,  my  honour'd  lord. 

Cass.  From  whom? 

Dec.  'Please  you  peruse 
The  inside;  you  shall  hnd  a  name snbsorib'd. 
In  such  humility,  iu  such  obedience^ 
That  you  yourself  will  judge  it  tftmumj 
Not  to  receive  it  favourably. 

Cass.  Hey<Klay!  ftiflB, 

Good  words,  my  masters!  This  iaoomt-uifec- 
And  none  but  cowards  ply  them.    Tdl  me, 

Decius, 
Without  more  circumstance,  who  is  tbeaeadcr  ? 

Dec.  Your  much-grievM  son,  Aattwrna. 

Cass.  On  my  life, 
A  challenge !  Speak,  as  thon  art  worthy,  speak ! 
rU  answer't. 

Dec.  Honour'd  Sir— 

Cass.  No  honour*d  SirsL  [tributes. 

Fool  your  young  idol  With  such  pompous  at* 
Say  briefly,  what  contains  it? 

Dec.  'Tis  a  lowly 
Petition  for  your  favour. 

Cass.  Rasn  young  man. 
But  that  thourt  under  my  own  looC  lad 

know'st 
I  dare  not  any  way  infringe  the  kwj 
Of  hospitality,  thou  shoubdst  repent  [not 

Thy  bold  and  rude  intrusion.    But  ptcwme 
Again  to  shew  thy  letter,  for  thy  life; 
Decius,  not  for  thy  life! 

Arc.  Nay  then,^my  lord, 
I  can  with-hold  no  longer  j  you're  too  rough. 
And  wrestle  Ugainst  nature,  with  a  violence 
More  than  beownes  a  father.  Wherein  woukl 
Come  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  a  God,      [y^m 
Than  in  your^being  entreated?  Let  not  thirst 
Of  honour  make  you  quite  forcet  you  are 
A  man,  and  what  makes  perfect  manhood's 
A  father.'^  [comforts. 

Anno,  If  a  memory  remain 
Of  my  departed  mother,  if  the  purity 
Of  her  unblemiah'd  faith  deserve  to  live 


■*  Springail!]^  i.  e.  YotUk.    The  word  occurs  in  Spenser. 
**    ■■  qitiie forget  yow  are 

A  man,  and  what  makes  perfect  manhoods,  comforts 


R. 


A  father.']  The  pointing  of  this  passage  being  regulated,  the  sense  will  be  clear:  '  Don't 
^  foigct  you  are  a  man^  and  what  b  the  greatest  blessing  in  the  state  of  manhood,  a  father.' 
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In  yoar  reiiiiembrance,  let  me  yet  by  these 
A wakQ  youp  love  to  my  uncomfortej  bro'  her  1 

Fern.  lama  stranger,  but  so  much  I  tender 
Your  8on*s  desertful  virtues,  that  I  vow 
His  sword  ne*er  conqucr'd  me  so  absolutely. 
As  shall  your  courte^>  if  you  vouchsafe. 
At  all  our  instances,  to  new-receive  him 
Into  your  wonted  favour. 

Gasp,  Sir,  you  cannot 
Require  more  low  submission. 

Anno,  Am  I  not  [name 

Grown  vile  yet  in  your  eyes?  then,  by  the 
Of  father,  let  me  once  more  sue  for  him. 
Who  is  the  only  now -remaining  branch 
With  me,  of  that  most  ancient  root,  whose 
You  are,  dear  Sir!  [body 

C#M*.  'Tis  well !  An  host  of  furies 
Could  not  have  liaited  me  more  torturingly, 
More  rudely,  or  more  unnaturally! 
Decius,  I  say,  let  me  no  more  hear  from  him ! 
For  this  time,  go  thou  hence;  and  know 

from  me, 
Thou  art  beholden  to  me,  that  I  have  not 
Kill'd  thee  already :  Look  to  it  next,  look  t(>*t  I 
Arcanes,  fy!  fy,  Annophel!  {Exit. 

Arc.  He*s  gone,  Thim. 

Chafd  beyond  sufferance :  We  must  follow 

-Dec.  Lad)',  this  letter  is  to  you. 

Anno*  Come  with  me,  [Sir, 

Por  we  must  speak  in  private.    'Please  you. 
To  see  what  entertainment  our  sad  house  can 
yield? 

Fern.  I  shall  attend  you,  lady.  [Exit  Anno. 

Gasp.  How  d*ye  like 
To  sojonm  here,  my  lord  ? 

Fern.  More  than  to  feast 
With  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  besides. 
Oonzalo  told  me,  that  thou  wert  honest. 

Gasp.  Yes,  Sir, 
And  you  shall  find  it. 

Fern.  Shall  1  ? 

Gasp.  All  my  follies 
Be  else  recordeci  to  my  shame  1 

Fern.  Enough. 
My  heart  is  here  for  ever  lodg'd. 

Gasp,  The  lady 

Fern.  The  place  admits  no  time  to  utter  all ; 
But,  Gaspcro,  if  thou  wilt  prove  my  friend, 
'1 11  say  thou  art 

Ga^p.  Your  servant.    I  conceive  you. 
WcUl  chuse  some  fitter  leisure. 

Fern.  Never  man 
Was  in  a  moment,    or   more    bless*d,   or 
wretched  I  [Exeunt. 

Hyparcha,  placing  two  chairs,  Antinous  and 
Erota. 


Erota.  Leave  us ! 
Hi/p.  I  shall. 


[Exit. 


Erota.  Antinous,  sit  down! 

Ant.  Madam!  [sit I 

Erota.  I  say,  sit  down:  I  do  command  you 
For  look,  what  honour  thou  dost  gain  by  me, 
I  cannot  lose  it.     Happy  Antinous ! 
The  g:races  and  the  higher  deities 
Smird  at  fliv  birth,  and  still  continue  it: 
Then  think  that  I,  who  scorn  lesser  examples, 
Must  do  the  like.    Such  hs  do  taste  my  power. 
And  talk  of  it  with  fear  and  reverence. 
Shall  do  the  same  unto  the  man  1  favour.    ' 
I  tell  thee,  youth,  thou  hast  a  conquest  won. 
Since  thou  cam'st  home,  greater  than  that  last 
Which  dignified  thy  fame;  greater  than  if 
Thou  shouldst  go  out  again,  and  conquer  fur- 
ther ; 
For  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
Myself  subdu'd  by  thee. 

Ant.  Great  lady [Now  speak  ; 

Erota.  Sit  still ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  else. 
And  speak  like  my  Antinous,  like  my  soldier. 
Whom  Cupid,  and  not  Mars,  hatfi  sent  t« 
battle. 

Ant.  I  must,  T  see,  be  silent. 

Erota.  So  thou  mayst ; 
There's  greater  action  in  it  than  in  clamour. 
A  look,  if  it  be  gracious,  will  begin  the  war, 
A  word  conclude  it ;  then  prove  no  coward. 
Since  thou  hast  such  a  friendly  enemy. 
That  teaches  thee  to  conquer. 

Atit,  You  do  amaze  me,  madam ! 
1  have  no  skill,  no  practice,  in  this  war; 
And  whether  you  be  serious,  or  please 
To  make  your  sprt  on  a  dejected  man, 
1  cannot  rightly  guess;  but,  be't  as  'twill. 
It  is  alike  unhappiness  to  me: 
My  discontents  bear  those  conditions  in  them, 
And  lay  me  out  so  wretched,  no  designs. 
However  tru!)'  promising  a  good. 
Can  make  me  relish  aught,  but  a  sweet-bitter 
Voluntary  exile. 

Erota  '  Why  an  exile?  [Musick. 

What  comfort'  can  there  be  in  those  comjw- 

nions  [parcha!'^ 

Which    sad    tlioughts   bring   along?     Hy- 

Enter  Hyparcha. 

Hyp.  Madam. 

i!.Vf>/(7.  Whence  comes  this  well-tuu'd  sound? 

JjyP-  I  know  not,  madam. 

Kroia.  Listen,  wench.  [Sour. 

Whatever  friendly  hands  they  are  that  send  it. 
Let  >m  nlay  on ;  ihcy're  masters  of  their  f;  - 
l)oth*t  please  you.  Sir?  [cully. 

Ant.  Accoriling  to  the  time. 

Erota.  Go  to  'em,  wench. 
And  tell  >m,  we  shall  thank  'em;  for  they've    ' 

kept  [struments. 

As  good  time  to  our  disposition,  as  to  their  in- 


■'  Which  sad  thoughts  bring  along  with? 
Enter  Hyparcha. 

Hyp.  Madam.'i  1  think  it  pretty  pUin  that  Erota  called  her  attendant 
leaving  out  an  unneces'-ary  monosyllable,  completet  the  measure. 
Vol.  I.  3  Z 

/Google 


and  this,  with. 
Seward. 
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Unless  Antinous  shall  say  he  lores. 
There  never  can  he  sweeter  accents  utter'd. 

Enter  Philander, 

Phil,  Let  then  the  heart  that  did  employ 
those  hands  [them. 

Receive  some  small  share  of  your  thanks  with 
Tis  happiness  enough  that  you  did  like  it; 
A  fortune  \mto  me,  that  I  should  send  it 
In  such  a  lucky  minute ;  but  to  obtain 
So  sraciots  welcome  did  exceed  my  hopes ! 

Mrota,  Good  prince,  I  thank  you  for't. 

Phil,  Oh,  madam,  pour  not,  too  fast,  joys 
on  me. 
But  sprinkle  *em  so  gently,  I  may  stand  *em. 
It  is  enough  at  first,  you've  laid  aside 
Those  cruel  angiy  looks  out  of  your  eyes, 
With  which,  as  with  your  k)vely,you  aid  strike 
Allvour  bdioMers  in  an  ecstasy. 

Erola.  Philander,  you  hate  long  profcas*d 
to  love  me. 

Phil.  Hate  I  but  pro'css^d  it,  madam  ? 

Erota  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Phil,  More  attentively  than  to  an  oracle. 

Erota,  And  I  will  speak  more  truly«   if 
more  can  be; 
Nor  shall  my  lan^age  be  wrapt  up  in  rkidles. 
But  plain  as  truth  itself  I  love  this  gentleman. 
Whose  grief  h^  made  him  so  uncapable 
Of  love,  he  will  not  hear,  at  least  not  under- 
stand it. 
I  that  have  looked  with  scornful  eyes  on  thee. 
And  other  f>rinces,  mighw  in  their  states. 
And  in  their  friends  at  fortunate,  have  now 

prayd. 
In  a  petitionary  kind  almost,  [must  say) 

This  man,  this  well-deserving  man,  (that  1 
To  look  upon  thb  beauty ;  yet  you  see 
He  casts  his  eyes  rather  upon  the  ground 
Than  he  will  turn  *em  this  way. 
Philander,  you  look  pale,  1*11  talk  no  more. 

Phil,  Pray,  go  fbrwardj  I  would  be  your 
martyr:  \ 

To  die  thus,  were  immortally  to  live,  [for  me? 
Erota,  Win  you  go  to  him  then,  and  speak 
You  have  lov'd  longer,  but  not  ferventer. 


Know  how  to  speak,  for  you  have  done  it  l%e 
An  orator,  ev*n  for  yourself;  then  how  wiU 

you  for  me. 
Whom  you  profess  to  love  above  yourself. 

Pldl,  The  curses  of  dissemblen»  follow  me 
Unto  my  grave,  an  if  I  do  not  sol 

Erota.   \o\i  may,  as  ail  men  do,  speak 
boldlier,  fj^'  ^*^'^  ? 

Better,  m  their  friend's  cause  still,  than  in 
But  speak  your  utoiost,  yet  you  cannot  feign ; 
I  will  stand  by,  and  blush,  to  witness  it« 
Tell  him,  since  I  beheld  him,  I  have  lost 
The  happiness  of  this  life,  food  and  rest,** 
A  ciuict  Dosom,  and  tlie  state  I  went  wiih ; 
Tell  him  how  he  has  humbled  the  proud. 
And  made  the  living  but  a  dead  Hrota. 
Tell  him  withal,  that  she  is  better  pleased 
With  thinkingon  him,  than  enjoying  these. 

Tell  him Philander!   prince!    I  talk  in 

To  you ;  you  do  not  mark  me.  Train 

Phil,  Indeed  I  do. 
Erota,  But  thou  dost  look  so  pale. 
As  thou  wilt  spoil  the  story  in  relating. 
Phil,  Not,  if  I  can  but  live  to  tell  it. 
Erota,  It  may  be,  you  have  not  the  heart. 
Phil,  I  have  a  will,  I'm  sure,  however  my 
heart  [HI  try. 

May  play  the  coward.     But,  if  you  please, 
Erota,  If  a  kiss  will  strengthen  thee,   I 
give  you  leave 
To  challenffe  it;  nay,  I  will  give  it  you. 
Phil,  Oh,  that  a  man  should  taste  soch 
heavenly  bliss. 
And  be  enjoin'd  to  beg  it  for  another! 
Erota.  Alas,  it  is  a  misery  I  grieve 
To  put  you  to,  and  I  will  suffer  rather 
In  his  tyranny,  than  thou  in  mine. 
Phil,  Nay,  madam,  since  I  cannot  have 
your  love, 
I  will  endeavour  to  deserve  your  pity ; 
For  I  had  rather  have  within  the  grave 
Your  love,  than  you  should  want  it  upon 

earth. 
But  how  can  I  hope,  with  a  feeble  tongue. 
To  instruct  him  in  the  rudiments  of  love,  [it  ? 
When  your  most  powerful  beauty  cannot  work 


'foody  and  rest; 


A  auiet  hosom,  and  the  state  I  went  with. 

Tell  him  Itcw  he  hat  humbled  the  proud. 

And  made  the  living  hut  a  dead  Erota. 

Tell  him  withal,  that  she  is  letter  pleas' d 

With  thinking  on  him,  than  enjoying  these.]  The  relative  these  can  have  no  reference  to 
any  thing  contained  in  the  two  preceding  lines,  but  plainly  refers  to  food,  rest,  a  quiet  bosom,  and 
her  state,  which  it  cannot  do,  without  much  force,  as  the  lines  at  present  stand ;  I  have  there- 
fore replaced  them  in  their  natural  order.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  intermediate  lines 
were  added  by  the  Author  after,  the  former,  and  so  being  wrote  in  the  margin,  the  transcriber 
or  printer  might  easily  mistake  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  inserted.        Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  places  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  before  .the  third  and  fourth:  bdt  in  so  doing  be 
has  reversed,  and  not  replaced,  '  the  natural  order*  of  the  lines.  Till  she  has,  as  in  the  old 
books,  spoken  of  herself  in  tlie  third  person,  it  is  absurd  and  inelegant  to  say. 

Tell  him  withal  that  8HB  is  better  pleas* di 

nor  u  the  relative  too  distant  to  refer  to. 


The  happiness  of  this  H/e,  food  and  rest. 
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JErota.  Do  wiiat  thou  wilt^  Philander;  the 
request 
Is  80  unreasonable,  that  I  quit  thee  of  it 
J  desire  now  ,no  more  but  the  true  patienee 
And  fortitude  of  lowers,  with  those  helps 
Of  sighs  and  tears,  which,  I  think,  is  all  the 
physick —  [enough ; 

PkiL  Oh,  if  he  did  but  hear  you,  'twere 
And  I  will  wake  him  from  his  apoplexy. 
Antinous! 

Ant.  My  lord! 
Phil.  Nay,  'pray. 
No  courtesy  to  me ;  you  are  my  lord. 
Indeed  you  are,  for  you  command  her  heart 
That  commands  minej  nor  can  you  want  to 

know  it: 
For  look  you,  she  that  told  it  you  in  words, 
£lx plains  it  now  more  passionately,  in  tears : 
titner  thou  hast  no^hcart,  or  a  marble  one, 
I  f  those  drops  cannot  melt  it!  Prithee  look  up, 
And  see  how  sorrow  sits  within  her  eyes. 
And  love  the  grief  she  goes  with  (if  not  her) 
Of  which  thou  art  the  parent ;  and  ne*er  yet 
Was  there,  by  nature,  that  thing  made  so 

stony, 
But  it  would  love  whatever  it  begot. 

Ant.  He  that  begot  me,  did  beget  these  cares, 

W'hich  aregpod  issues,  tho*  happily  by  him 

Esteemed  monsters:  Nay,th'  ill-judging  world 

)s  likely  enough  to  ^ive  them  those  characters. 

Pfdl.  What's  this  to  love,  and  to  the  lady? 

He's  old. 


Wrathful,  perverse,  self-wilPd,  and  full  of 

anger; 
Which  are  his  faults,  but  let  them  not  be 
thine :  [on ; 

He  thrusts  you  from  his  love,  she  pulls  thee 
He  doubts  your  virtues,  she  doth  double  them. 
Oh,  either  use  thine  own  eyes,  or  take  mine. 
And  with  them  my  heart!  then  thou  wilt 

love  her. 
Nay,  dote  upon  her  more  than  on  thy  duty. 
And  men  will  praise  thee  equally  for  it; 
Neglecting  her,  condemn  thee  as  a  man 
Unworthy  such  a  fortune.    Oh,  Antinohs, 
'Tis  not  the  friendship  that  I  bear  to  thee. 
But  her  commarid,  that  makes  me  utter  this ; 
And  when  I  have  prevailed,  let  her  but  say, 
'  Philander,  you  must  die,  or  this  is  nothing,' 
It  shall  be  done  together  with  a  breath. 
With  the  same  willingness  I  live  to  serve  her. 

Erota.  No  more,  Hiilander. 

Phil.  All  I  have  done,  is  little  yet  to  pur- 
pose: 
But,  ere  I  leave  him,  I'll  perceive  him  blush  ^ 
And  make  him  feel  the  passions  that  I  do. 
Every  true  lover  will  assist  me  in't. 
And  lend  me  their  sad  sighs  to  blow  it  home. 
For  Cupid  wants  a  dart  to  wound  this  bosom. 

Erota.  No  more,  no  more.  Philander!  I 

can  endure  no  more :  [peace 

Pray,  let  him  go.    Go,  good  Antinous;  make 

With  your  own  mind,  no  matter  tho'  1  perish ! 

f^Exeuntp 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  Hyparcha  and  Mochingo. 

Hyp.  T  CANNOT  help  it. 

-■■     Moch.  Nor  do  I  require  it; 
The  malady  needs  no  physician.    Help 
Hospital  people. 

Hyp.  I  am  ^lad  to  hear 
You  are  so  valiant? 

Moch.  Valiant? 
Can  any  man  be  proud  that  is  not  valiant? 
Foolish  woman!    what  wouklst  thou   say? 

thoii^ — ' 
\  know  not  what  to  call  thee. 

Hyp.  I  can  you. 
For  1  can  call  you  cos^oomb,  ass,  and  puppy  I 

M*ch.  You  do  do't,  I  thank  you. 

Htfp.  That  you'll  lose  a  fortune. 
Which  a  coblcr  better  deserves  than  thou  dost  \ 

Moch.  Y}o  not  provoke  my  magnanimity ; 
For  when  I  am  iucens'd  I  am  insensible. 


Go,  tell  thj  lady,  that  hath  sent  me  word 
She  will  discard  me,  that  I  discard  her. 
And  throw  a  scorn  upon  her,  which  X  would 

not. 
But  that  she  does  me  wrong. 

Enter  Erota  and  Aniinoui, 

Erota.  Do  you  not  glory  in  your  conquest 

more,  [him? 

To  take  some  great  man  prisoner,  than  to  kill 

And  shall  a  lady  find  less  mercy  from  you. 

That  yielcb  herself  your  captive,  and  for  her 

ransom. 
Will  Kive  the  jewel  of  her  life,  her  heart. 
Which  she  hath  lock'd  from  all  men  but  thy- 
self? foffi 
For  shame,  Antinous;  throw  this  dullness 
Art  thou  a  man  no  where  but  in  the  field  ? 
Hyp.  He  must  hear  drums  and  trumpets, 
or  he«leeps:'9 


■*  He  must  hear  drums,  and  trumpets  e'er  ?ie  sleeps."]  It  wad  dullness,  which  Hyparcha 
calls  sleepiness,  that  is  complained  of,  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  sense  of  this  line  is  the  very  re* 
verse  of  what  it  was  originally,  by  the  accidental  change  of  a  particle.*  E'er  should  be  either 
pr  or  r/#tf.    I  prefer  the  former,  as  Shakespeare  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 

*  He's  for  a  jig  or  tale  of  bawdjy,  or  he  sleefis.'         .  Hamlet. 

Seward. 
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[Act  4. 


And  at  this  instant  dreams  he^s  in  his  armour. 
'Jlicse  iron-hearted  soldiers  are  so  cold, 
*Till  they  he  beaten  to  a  woman's  arms! 
And  then  they  love  'ein  better  than  their  own; 
No  fort  can  hold  them  out. 

Ant.  What  pity  is  it,  madam,  that  yourself. 
Who  are  all  excellence,  should  Iwiome  so 
wretched,  [made  me  I 

To  think  on  such  a  wretch  as  grief  hath 
Seldom  despairing  men  look  up  to  Flcav*n, 
Altho'  it  siill  speak  to  'em  in  its  glories; 
For  when  sad  thoughts  perplex  tbe  mind  of 
man, 
,  There  is  a  plummet  in  the  heart  that  weighs. 
And  pulls  us,  living,  to  the  dust  we  came 

from. 
Did  you  but  see  the  miseries  you  pursue. 
As  1  the  happiness  that  I  avoid, 
'i'hat  doubles  my  afflictions,  you  would  fly 
Unto  bome  wilderness,  or  to  your  grave. 
And  there  find  better  comforts  than  in  me  \ 
For  love  and  cares  can  never  dwell  together ! 

Erota-  They  should. 
If  thou  hadst  hut  my  love  and  I  thy  cares. 
Ani.  What  wild  beast  in  tlic  desart  but 
would  be 
Tausht  by  this  tongue  to  leave  his  cruelty, 
Tho  all  the  beauties  of  the  face  were  veil'd  I 
But  I  am  savager  than  any  beast. 
And  shall  be  so  till  Deems  do  arrive; 
Whom  with  so  much  submission  1  have  sent 
Under  my  hand,  that,  if  he  do  not  bring 
His  benediction  back,  he  must  to  me 
Be  nmch  more  cruel  than  1  am  to  you.*° 
Erota,  l8*t  but  your  father's  pardon  you 

desire? 
Aut,  With  his  love;  and  then  nothing  next 
that,  I'ke  yours. 

Enter  Decius. 

Erota*  Decius  is  come.  [prchend 

Ant.  Oh,  welcome,  friend!  If  I  not  ap- 

Too  ranch  of  joy,  there's  comfort  in  tliv  looks. 

Erota.  There  is  indeed ;  I  prithee,  Decius, 

speak  it 
Dec.  How!  prithee, Decius?  this  woman's 

stranarely  alterM. 
Ant.  Why  dost  not  speak,  good  friend, 
and  tell  me  how 
Tlie  reverend  blessinc  of  pay  life  recejv'd 
iVly  humble  lines?  Vv  ept  he  for  joy  ? 
Dec.  No;  there's  a  letter  will  inform  you 
more.  •  [you : 

Yet  1  can  tell  3'ou  what  1  think  will  grieve 
The  old  man  is  in  want,  and  angry  siill. 
And  poverty's  the  bellows  to  the  coal. 
More  than  distaste  from  you,  as  I  imagine. 
Ant.  What's  here?  how's  this?  It  cannot 
be!  Now  sure 
My  griefs  delude  my  senses. 

Erota.  In  his  looks 
I  read  a  world  of  changes.    Decius,  mark. 


ray 


With  what  a  sad  amasement  he  surveys 
The  news!  Canst  thou  guess  what  it  is? 

Dec.  None  good,  I  fear. 

Erota.  I  fear  so  too ;  and  then 

Ant.  It  is  her  haiul! 

Erota.  Are  )*ou  not  well? 

Ant.  Too  well.     If  I  were  aught 
But  rock,  this  letter  would    conclude 

miseries. 

Peruse  it,  lady,  and  resolve  me  then. 
In  what  a  cubc  1  stand. 

Dec.  Sir,  the  worst  is 
Your  fcUhcr's  lowness  and  distaste? 

Ant.  No,  Decius; 
My  sister  writes,  Fernando  has  made  suit 
For  love  to  her;  and,  to  express  sincerely 
His' constant  truth,  hatli,  tikea  noble  ^ntie- 

man, 
Di^oover'd  plots  of  treachery,  contrivti 
By  false  Gonzalo,  not  intending  more 
The  utter  ruin  of  our  house,  than  gcnexally 


Candy's  confusion. 
Dec.  'Tis 


IS  a  generous  part 
Of  young  Fernando 

Ant.  'lis,  and  I  could  wish 
All  til  rift  to  his  affections,  Decius. 
You  find  the  sum  on  t,  madam? 

Erota.  Yes,  I  do.  foppress'J 

Ant.  An<l  can  you  now  yet  think  a  heart 
With  such  a  throng  of  cares,  can  entertain 
An  amorous  thought?  Love  frees  all  toib  but 

•  one; 
Calamity  and  it  can  ill  agree. 

Erota.  Will't  please^ou  speak  my  doom? 

Atit.  Alas,  great  lady. 
Why  will  you  flatter  thus  a  desperate  man. 
That  is  quite  cast  away?  Oh,  had  vou  not 
Proc-ur'd  the  senate's  warrant  to  enforce 
My  stay,  I  had  not  heard  of  these  %jLd  news. 
What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Erota.  l^>ve  me,  or  kill  me! 
One  wonl  shall  sentence  either:  For,  35  troth 
Is  just,  if  you  refuse  me,  I  am  re&oluie 
Not  to  ou:-live  my  thraldom. 

Ant.  Gentle  lauy ! 

Erota.  Say,  must  I  live,  or  die? 

Dec.  My  lord,  how  can  you 
Be  so  inexorable?  Here's  occasion 
Of  succouriiig  x'our  father  in  his  wants 
Securely  pruner'd :  Pray,  Sir,  entertain  it. 

Eiota    What  is  my  sentence? 

Ant.  What  you  please  to  have  it. 

Erola.   As  "thou  art  gentfe,   si>eak   those 
words  again! 

Ant.    Madam,   you  have  prevaifd;    yet, 
^-ivc  me  leOve, 
Without  offence,  ere  I  resign  the  interest 
Your  heart  haUi  in  my  heart,  to  prove  your 
sccresy. 

Erota.  Antinous,*tis  the  greatest  argument 
Of  thy  affections  to  me. 

Aut.  Madam,  thus  then; 


*'^  Be  much  more  crueller  than  I  to  t/oti."]  Fkst  folio  and  Seward.   The  intermediate  copies 
preserve  ^ammar,  and  neglect  measure. 
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My  fether  stands  for  certain  sums  engaged 
^o  treachisrpus  Gonzalo,  and  has  mortgag'd 
The  greatest  part  of  his  estate  to  hiro : 
If  you  receive  this  roortgs^,  and  procure 
Acquittance  from  Gonzalo  to  my  father^ 
I  am  what  you  would  have  me  be. 

Erota,  You'll  love  me  then? 

Ant.  Provided^  madam>  that  my  Aither 
Imow  not 
I  am  an  agent  for  him. 

Erola,  If  I  fail 
In  this,  I  am  unwojrthy  to  be  lov*d. 

Ant.  Then,  with  your  fivour,  thus  I  seal 
my  truth.  [Jngly 

To-day,*®  and  Decius,  witness  how  uncnang- 
I  shall  still  love  Erota ! 

Erota.  Thou  hast  quicken- d 
A  dying  heart,  Antinous. 

Ijec,  This  is  well. 
Much  happiness  to  both* 

Enter  Ilyparcha, 

Ilyp,  The  lord  Gonzalo 
Aucnds  you,  madam. 

Erota.  'Comes  as  we  could  wish. 
Withdraw,  Antinous;  here*8  a  closet,  where 
You  may  partake  his  errand.    Let  him  enter. 

Ant.  Madam,  you  must  be  wary.     [Exit. 

Erota.  Fear  it  not ; 
I  will  be  ready  for  him,  to  entertain  him 

(Enter  Gonzalo.) 

With  smilinc  welcome. — ^Noble  Sir, you  take 
Advantage  of  the  time;  it  had  been  nt 
Some  notice  of  your  presence  might  have 

fashioned 
A  more  prepared  state. 

Gon.  \y\o%x  mock  me,  madam? 
Erota.  Trust  mc,  you  wrong  your  judg- 
ment, to  repute 
My  gratitude  a  fault :  J  have  examin*d 
Your  portly  carriage,  and  will  now  confess 
It  hath  not  slightly  won  me. 

Gon.  The  winas  tum'd  -,  [madam, 

1  thought  'twould  come  to  this. — It  pleas'd  us. 
At  our  last  interview,  to  mention  love: 
Have  you  consider'd  on't? 

Erota.  With  more  than  commt>n 
Content:  But,  Sir,  if  what  you  spake  you 

meant. 
As  1  have  cause  to  doubt,  then- 
Cow.  What  J  sweei  lady? 
Erota.  Methinks  we  should  lay   by  this 
form  of  stateliness; 
Love's  courtship  is  familiar;  and,  for  instance. 
See  what  a  change  it  hath  begot  in  me: 
I  could  talk  humbly  now,  as  lovers  use. 


Gon.  And  I,  and  I|  we  i^^eet  in  one  self* 
centre 
Of  bless'd  content. 

Erota.  I  hope  my  weakness,  Sir, 
Shall  not  deserve  neglect;  but  if  it  prove  so, 
I  am  not  the  first  lady  has  been  ruin'd 
By  being  too  credulous ;  you  will  smart  for't 
one  day.  [lain, 

Gitn.  AngeMike  lady,  let  me  be  held  a  vil- 
If  I  love  not  sincerely ! 

Erota.  'Would  I  knew  it. 

Gon.  Make  proof  by  any  fit  command, 

Erota.  What  do  you  mean  I 
To  marry  me? 

Gon.  How!  mean?  Nay  more,  I  mean 
To  make  you  empress  of  my  earthly  fortunes^ 
Regent  of  my  desires;  for  did  you  covet 
To  be  a  real  queen,  I  could  advance  you. 

Erota:  Now  I  perceive  you  slight  me,  and 
would  make  me 
More  simple  than  my  sex*s  frailty  warrants. 

Gon.  But  say  your  mind,  and  you  shall  be 
a  queen. 

Erota.  On  those  conditions  call  me  yours. 

Gon.  Enough. 
But  are  we  sale? 

Erota.  Assuredly. 

Gon.  In  short 

Yet,  lady,  first  be  pbin :  Would  you  not  chusc 
Much  rather  to  prefer  your  own  sun-rising, 
ITian  any's  else,  tho'  ne'er  so  near  entitled 
By  bIoo(l,  or  right  of  birth? 

Erota.  It  is  a  question 
Needs  not  a*  resolution. 

Gon.  Good ;  what  if 
I  set  the  crown  of  Candy  on  your  head  ? 

Erota.  I  were  a  queen  indeed  then. 

Gon.  Madam,  know  [hiin 

There's  but  a  boy  'twixt  you  and  it;  suppose 
Transhap'd  into  an  ange!. 

Erota.  Wise  Gonzalo ! 
I  cafinot  but  admire  thee! 

Gon.  *Tis  worth  thinking  on; 
Besides,  your  husband  shall  be  duke  of  Venice. 

Erota.  Gonzalo,  duke  of  Venice! 

Gon.  You  are  mine,  you  say? 

Erota.  Pish!  you  but  dally  with  me;  and 
would  lull  me 
In  a  rich  golden  dream.  [truth. 

Gon.  \  nu  are  too  much  distrustful  of  my 

Erota.  Then  you  must  give  me  leave  to 
apprehend 
The  means  and  manner  how. 

Gon.  Why,  thus 

Erota.  You  shall  not; 
We  may  be  over-heard;  affairs  and  counsels 
Of  such  high  nature  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
Not  to  the  air  itself:  You  shall  in  writing 


*o 


•  thus  I  seal  my  truth. 


To  day,  and  Decius  witness  how  unchangingly.']  Mr.  Seward  expunges  the  words  /• 
day,  *  as  unneces.sary  to  the  sense,  and  hurtful  to  the  measure;'  but  this  is  too  arbitrary;  and 
the  old  reading,  properly  stopped,  is  good  sense,  not  unpoetical,  nor  more  redundant  than  the 
measure  often  is.  The  day  is  no  uncommon  adjuration,  and  in  that  sense  we  here  understand 
it. 
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Draw  out  die  full  (MgA;  which  KcSeetti, 
I  am  as  I  profess. 

Gon,  On,  I  applaud 
Your  ready  care,  and  secresy. 

Erota.  Gonzalo, 
There  is  a  bar  yet,  *twixt  our  hopes  and  us. 
And  that  must  be  remov*d. 

Gon.  Whatis't? 

Erota,  OW  Cassilane.  [ruins 

Gon,  Ha^  fear  not  him :  I  build  upon  his 
Already. 

Erota.  I  would  fijid  a  smoother  course 
To  shift  him  off. 

Gon,  As  how? 

Erota.  We* II  talk  in  private ) 
I  have  a  ready  plot. 

Gon.  I  shall  adore  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Fernando  and  Annophel. 

Fern.  Madam,  altho*  I  hate  unuoble  prac- 
tices, [what 
And  therefore  have  performed  no  njore  than 
1  ouglit  for  honour*s  sake  j**  yet,  Annophel, 
Thy  love  hath  been  the  spur,  to  urge  me 
forward 
.   For  speedier  diligence. 

Anno.  Sir,  your  own  fame 
And  memory  will  best  reward  themselves. 

Fern.  All  gain  is  loss,  sweet  beauty,  if  I 
miss 
My  comforts  here :  The  brother  and  the  sister 
{lave  double  conquered  n^e,  but  thou  mayst 
iriuniph. 

Anno.  Good  Sir,  I  have  a  father. 

Fern.  Yes,  a  brave  one :  [piness 

Couldst  thou  obscure  thy  beauty,  yet  the  hap- 
Of  being  but  his  daughter,  were  a  dower 
Fit  for  a  prince.     What  say  ypu? 

Anno.  You've  deserved 
As  much  as  1  should  grant. 

Fern.  By  this  fair  hand 
I  take  possession. 

Anno.  What  in  words  I  dare  not. 
Imagine  in  my  silence. 

Fern.  Thou'rt  all  virtue. 

Enter  Cassilane  and  Arcuries, 

Cass.  1*11  tell  thee  how :  Baldwin  the  eqi- 

peror. 
Pretending  title,  more  thro'  tyranny 
Than  right  ofconouest,  or  descent,  usurp'd 
The  stile  of  lord  o  er  all  the  Grecian  islands. 
And  under  colour  of  an  amity 
With  Crete,  prcfcrr*d  the  marquis  Mount- 

ferato 
To  be  our  governor :  The  Cretans,  vex'd 
By  the  ambitious  Turks,  in  hope  of  aid 
From  th'  emperor,  receiv'd  for  general 


This  MouDtfenito;  he,  the  wtn  af»peas*d. 
Plots  with  the  state  of  Venicae,  and  i^kes 

money 
Of  them  for  Candy ;  they  paid  wdl,  he  steak 
Away  in  secret;  since  which  time,  that  right 
The  sute  of  Venice  claims  o'er  C-andy,  is 
By  purchase,  not  inheritance  or  conquest : 
And  hence  grows  all  our  quarreL 

/Ire.  So  an  usurer  [trash 

Or  Lombard  Jew,  might  with  soogie  bags  of 
Buy  half  the  western  world. 

Cass.  Money,  Arcanes, 
Is  now  a  god  on  earth :  It  cracks  nrg^oitiet. 
And  turns  a  Christian,  Turk ; 
Bribes   Justice,  cut -throats  Honour,    does 
what  not? 

Arc.  Not  captives  Candy. 

Cass.  Nor  makes  thee  {fishonest. 

Nor  me  a  coward. Now,  Sir,  here  is 

homely. 
But  friendly  entertainment. 

Fern.  Sir,  I  find  it. 

Arc,  And  like  it,  do  you  not? 

Fern.,  My  rej,>air  speaks  for  me. 

Cass.  Fernando,  we  were  speakins  of— 
how*8  this?  '^         ^ 

Enter  Gonzalo,  and  Gaspero  with  a  casket. 

Gon.  Your  friend,  and  servant. 
Qass.  Creditors,  my  lord,  Cgoes, 

Are  masters,  and  no  servants:  As  the  world 
Debtors  are  very  slaves  to  those  to  whom 
They've  been  beholden  to;  in  which  respect, 
I  should  fear  you,  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  Me,  my  lord? 
You  owe  ine  nothing, 

Cass.  Wliat,  nor  love,  nor  money? 

Gon.  Yes,  love,  I  hopej  not  qaoney. 

X^ss.  All  this  bravery 
Will  scarcely  make  that  good. 

Gon.  Tis  done  already: 
See,  Sir,  your  mortgage;  which  I  only  took. 
In  case  you  and  your  son  had  in  the  wars 
Miscarried:  I  yiekl  it  up  again;  'tis  youis. 

Cass.  Are  you  so  conscionable? 

Gon,  "Tisj^urown. 

Cass.  Pish,  pishl  1*11  not  receive  what  t« 
not  mine; 
That  were  a  dangerous  business. 

Gon.  Sir,  I'm  paid  for*t; 
The  sums  you  borrow*d  are  return'd,  the  bonds 
Cancell'd,  and  youraccjuittance  formally  seal'd; 
Look  here.  Sir;  Gaspero  is  witness  to  it 

Gasp.  My  honour  d  lord,  I  anx. 

Gon.  My  lord  Fernando, 
Arcanes,  and  the  rest,  you  all  shall  testify. 
That  I  acouit  lord  Cassilane  for  ever. 
Of  any  debts  to  me. 


*■  I  ought  for  honour's  safety.]  I  have  not  rejected  st\fety  as  thinking  it  nwiscnse,  but  bcr 
catlse  the  more  natural  word  better  suits  the  measure.  1  allow  that  where  a  pause  happens  ia 
the  middle  of  a  verse,  a  redundant  syllabic  is  often  flung  in  by  Shakespeare  a>  well  as  our  Au* 
floors.    But  one  should  not  sup|X)8e  them  to  vary  a  Datum  phrase  on  purpose  to  do  it. 

$ewqr4. 
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Gasp,  *Tis  plain  and  ample.** 

Anno.  Fortune  will  once  again  smile  on  ns 
fairly!  [earnest, 

Cass,  But,  hark  ye,  hark  ye!  If  you  be  in 
Whence  comes  this  bounty?  or  whose  b't? 

dm.  In  short. 
The  great  Erota,  by  this  secretary, 
ReturnM  me  my  full  due. 

Cass.  Erota  !--Why 
Should  she  do  this? 

Con.  You  must  ask  her  the  cause  j 
She  knows  it  best. 

Cass.  So  ho,  Arcanes !  none 
But  women  pity  us !  soft-hearted  women ! 
I  am  become  a  brave  fellow  now,  Arcanes,. 
Am  I  not? 

Arc.  Why,  Sir,  if  the  gracious  princess 
Have  took  more  special  notice  of  your  services, 
And  means  to  be  more  thankful  than  some 
others. 


It  were  an  injury  to  gratitude 
To  disesteepi  ner  favours. 

Anno.  Sir,  she  ever 
For  your  sake  most  respectively  lov*d  me. 
Cass.  The  senate,  and  the  body  of  this 
kinsdom, 
Are  herein  (let  me  speak  it  without  arro^nce) 
Beholden  lo  her:  1  will  thank  her  for  it j 
And  if  she  have  rescrv'(|  a  means  whereby 
I  may  repay  this  lipunty  with  some  service. 
She  shall  be  then  my  patroness.    Come,  Sirs, 
We'll  taste  a  cup  of  wine  together  now. 
Gon.  Fernando,  I  muit  speak  with  yon  in 
secret.  '      [well. 

Fan.  You  shall. Now,  Gaspero,  air$ 

*  Gon.  There's  news 
You  must  be  acquainted  with.*' 
Conic,  there's  uo  master-pitrce  in  art,  like 
polic}'.  [^Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Fernando  and  Michael. 

Fern.  'T'HE  senate  is  inform*d  at  full. 

-■•     Mich.  Gonzalo 
Dreams  not  of  my  arrival  yet? 

Fern,  Nor  thinks 
'Tis  possible  his  plots  can  be  discovered. 
He  rats  himself  with  hopes  of  crowns,  and 

kingdoms. 
And  laughs  securely,  to  imagine  how 
He  means  to  gull  all  but  himself^   when, 

tnily. 
None  is  so  grossly  gulFd^as  he. 

Mich.  There  was  never 
A  more  arch  villain. 

Fern.  Peace  j  the  senate  comes. 

"Enter  Porphycio,  Possenne,  Senators,  GaS' 
pero,  attendants. 

Porph.  How  closely  treason  cloaks  itself  in 
Of  civil  honesty  I  [forms 

Poss.  And  yet  how  palpably 
Does  Ueav*n  reveal  it! 

Fern.  Gracious  lords  1 


Gasp.  Th*  ambassador, 
I^rd  Paulo  Michael,  advocate 
To  the  great  duke  of  Venice. 

Porph.  You're  most  welcome; 
Your  master  is  a  iust  and  noble  prince. 

Mich.  My  lords,  he  bad  me  say,  tliat  you 
may  know  [ought. 

How  much  he  scorns,  and,  as  good  princes 
Defies,  base,  indirect,  and  godless  treacneries. 
To  your  more  sacred  wisdoms  he  refers 
The  punishment  due  to  the  false  Gonzalo, 
Or  else  lo  send  him  home  to  Venice.  , 

Poss.  Herein 
The  duke  is  royal.    Gaspero,  the  prince 
Of  Cyprus  answer'd  he  would  come? 

Gasp.  My  lords. 
He  will  not  long  be  absent. 

Enter  Philander  and  MeHtus. 

Porph.  You,  Fernando,  [prince. 

Have  made  the  state  your  debtor. — Worthy 
We  shall  be  suitors  to  you  for  your  presence, 
Jn  hearing  and  determining  of  matters 
Greatly  concerning  Candy. 


**  Gasp.  *Tis plain  and  ample: 

Fortune  will  once  a^ain,  &c.]  Mr.  Seward  gives  these  two  lines  to  Cassilane;  and  says, 
they  evidently  belong  to  him;  but  surely  '/w  plain  and  ample  may  be  spoken  by  Gaspero,  as 
witness  to  the  acquittance;  and  the  other  line  will  come  from  either  ^nnopA^/  or  Arcanes  with 
much  more  propriety  than  from  Cassilane. 
*'  Gasp.  There* s  news 

You  must  he  acquainted  with 

Come  there* s  no  master-piece  of  art  like  policy. "]  This  last  line  is  a  repetition  of  Goit- 
zalo^s  vain  opinion  of  his  own  policy,  I  therefore  tniuk  that  the  whole  speech  belonged  to 
him.  And  it  b  artful  to  make  Gonzalo  triumph  in  the  success  of  his  politics,  when  the 
reade'r  knows,  that  he  is  upon  the  brink  of  ruin.  If  Gaspero  is  to  speak  it,  he  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  heard  from  Fernando  the  conversation  which  bad  passed  between  Gonzalo  and 
nim.  Seward. 
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[Act  5. 


Phil.  Fathcn,  Fm 
•A  stranger. 

Posx.  Why,  the  cause,  my  lord,  concerns 
A  stranger.     Please  you,  seat  yourbclf. 

Phil,  Howe*cr 
Unfit,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  my  lords. 
You  shall  command  me. 

Porph.  You,  my  lord  Fernando, 
With  the  ambassador,  withdraw  a  while.     . 

Fern,  My  lords,  we  shall. 

[Exit  with  Michael. 

Post.  Melitus,  and  the  secretary, 
Give  notice  to  Gonzalo,  that  the  senate 
Requires  his  presence. 

[Exeunt  Gasp,  and  Mel. 

Enter  Cassilane  and  Arcanes, 

Phil.  What  concerns  the  business? 

Porph.  Thus,  noble  prince 

Cass,  Let  me  alone;  thou  troublest  me; 
I  will  be  heard. 

Arc.  You  know  not  what  you  do. 

Poss.  Forbear!  «♦ 
Who*s  he  that  is  so  rufle?  what's  he  that  dares 
To  intcrmpt  our  counsels? 

Cass.  One  that  lias  guarded  [moths  ; 

Those  purple  robes  from  cankers  worse  than 
One  that  hath  kept  vour  fleeces  on  your  backs , 
That  would  have  teen  stiatchM  from  you : 

But,  I  see, 
Tis  better  now  to  be  a  dog,  a  spaniel. 
In  times  of  peace,  than  boast  the  bruised  scars, 
Purchas*d  with  loss  of  blood  in  noble  wars. 
My  lords,  I  speak  to  vou ! 

Porph.  Lord  Cassilane, 
We  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Cass,  Yes,  you  arc  set 
Upon  a  bench  of  justice;  and  a  day 
Will  come  (hear  tlii»,  and  quake,  ye  potent 
great  ones)  fj^^l^^* 

When  you  yourselves  shall  stand  before  a 
Who  in  a  pair  of  scales  will  weigh  your  aciipos. 
Without  abatement  of  one  grain :  As  then 
You  would  be  found  full  weight,  I  charge  ye, 
Let  me  have  justice  now !  [fathers, 

Poss.  Lord  Cassilane, 
What  strange distemj/rature  provokes  distrust 
Of  our  impartiality?  Be  sure 
WVU  father  no  man*s  injuries.*^ 

Cass,  Tis  well. 
You  have  a  law,  lords,  that,  without  remorse, 
l>x)ms  such  as  are  bcleper'd  with  the  curse 
Of  foul  ingratitude,  unto  death. 

Porph,  *We  have. 

Cass.  Then,  do  me  justice. 


Enter  Antinous,  Decius,  Eroia,   and  Hf» 

parcha. 

Dec.  Madman,  whither  runifst  thoo? 

Ant.  Peace,  Decius !  I  am  deaf. 

IIyp»  Will  you  forget 
Your  greatness,  and  your  modesty  ? 

Erola,  Hyparcha,  leave! 
I  will  iiot  hear. 

Ant,  Lady !  great,  gentle  lady ! 

Eroia,  Priihee,  youn^  man,  forbear  ta  ia- 
terrupt  me ; 
Triumph  not  in  thy  fortunes ;  I  will  speak. 

Poss.  More  uproars  yet!    Who  are  they 
that  disturb  us? 

Cass.  Tlie  viper's  come;    his   fears  bare 
drawn  him  hither; 
AimI  now,  mv  lords,  be  chronicled  for  erer. 
And  give  mejustice  against  this  rile  mossterj 
This  bastard  of  my  blood ! 

Eroia.  *Tis  justice,  fathers, 
I  sue  for  too;  aiid,  tho'  I  might  commaod  it, 
(If  yoii  remember,  lords,  whose  child  I  was) 
Yet  I  will  humbly  beg  it;  This  old  wretch 
Has  forfeited  his  life  to  me, 

Cass.  Tricks,  tricks, 
Complots,  devices,  'twixt  these  pair  ofyoong 

ones. 
To  blunt  the  edge  of  vour  well-temper'd  sword*. 
Wherewith  you  strfke  o0enders,  lords!  Bat  I 
Am  not  a  bal)y  to  be  fear*d  with  bug- bears  ; 
*Ti8  justice  J  require. 

Eroia.  And  1. 

Ant.  Ypu  speak 
Too  tenderly,  and  too  much  like  wurscif. 
To  mean  a  cruelty,  which  would  make  mor- 
strous  [y^o  once 

Your  sex:  Yel,  for  the  lore's  sake   i»hich 
Pleas'd  to  pretend,   give  my   griev'd    father 

leave 
To  urge  his  own  reveitgc ;  you  have  no  cause 
For  yours :  Keep  peace  about  you! 

Cass,  Will  ye  nciu*  me? 

Phil.  Here's  some  slranpce  novelty. 

Poss.  Sure  wc  arc  mock'd ! 
Speak  one  at  once.     Say,  wherein  hath  jour 
Transgress'd  the  law?  [son 

Cass.  Oh,  the  gross  mists  of  dullnejss! 
Are  you  this  kin-^dom's  oracles,  yet  can  be 
So  ignorant?  Fir>t  hear,  and  tlien  consider. 
That  1  be«;ot  him,  gave  him  birth  and  life. 
And  education,  were,  I  must  confess. 
But  duties  of  a  father:  I  did  more; 
I  taught  him  how  to  manage  arms,  to  dare 
An  enemy,  to  court  both  death  and  dangers; 


*♦  Poss.  Forlear:   Iflios  he  that  Is  so  rude  f  What's  he  that  dares  Y]  The  first  word  of 
Possenne*s  speech,  seems  originally  to  have  belong'd  to  Arcanes.  Setrard, 

There  needs  no  variation;  Forbear  I  coming  very  properly  from  Possennc, 
*^  IVe'll  flatter  no  mans  injuries.'^  A  judge  who  pardons  a  criminal,  or  rather  a  judge  who 
will  not  sec,  but  endeavours  to  palliate  the  crimes  of  the  ofirnder,  may  be  said  tQ  flatter  his 
injuries,  and  therefore  it  was  not  without  consulting  several  ingenious  friends  that  I  ventur'd 
lo  discard  it:  They  all  upon  reading  the  pasra^c  mark'd  it  as  an  exceptionable  word,  and  two 
of  them  conjectur'd  the  same  emendation  whidi  I  had  made:  Which  is  certainly  a  stronger,  a 
clearer  and  a  more  poetical  word.  Seward, 
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Yet  ^hcte  were  but  additions  to  tomplete 
A.  well-acoomplish^d  soldier:  idid  more  vet) 
X  made  him  chief  commander  in  the  fiela 
^e&t  to  inyse}^  and  g^ve  him  the  full  prospect 
Of  honour  and  preferment;  trained 'him  up 
In  all  perfections  of  a  martialist: 
fiat  he,  unmindful  of  his  gratitude. 
You  know  with  what  contempt  of  my  deserts. 
First  kick*d  against  mine  honour,  scorned  all 
My  services,  men  goi  the  palm  of  gk>ry 
Unto  himself.    Yet,  not  content  with  this. 
He,   lastly,  hath  conspir'd  my  death,  and 

sought 
Means  to  engage  me  to  this  lady*s  debt,  . 
"Whose  bounty  all  my  whole  estate  could  never 
Oive  satisfaction  to.  Now,  honoured  fathers. 
For  this  cause  only,  if  your  law  be  law. 
And  vou  the  ministers  of  justice,  then 
Think  of  this  strange  ingratitude  in  htm. 
PhiL  Can  this  &  so,  Antinousf 
Ant.  *Tis  all  Uue,  [my  faults 

Nor  hath  my  much-wron^d  father  limnM 
In  cokmrs  half  so  black,  as  in  themselves 
My  guilt  hath  dy'd  them :  Were  there  mercy 

Yet  mineownshame  would  bemy  executionerl 
L.ords,  I  am  guilty. 

Erota.  Thou  beliest,  Antinous, 
Thine  innocence!  Ala^,  my  lords,  he*s  despe- 
rate, [not  credit 
And  talks  he  knows  not  what;  you  must 
His  lunaey:  I  can  myself  disprove 
This  accusatkm. — Cassilane^  be  yet 
More  merciful ;  I  beg  it. 

Cass,  Time,  nor  fate. 
The  world,  or  what  is  in  it,  shall  not  alter 
My  resolution:  He  shall  diet 

Erota.  The  senate's 
Prayers,  or  weeping  lovers',  fhall  not  alter 
My  resolution:  Thou  shalt  die! 

Ant  Why,  madam, 
Are  ye  all  marble? 

Post,  Leave  your  shiAs,  Antinons. 
What  plead  you  to  your  father's  accusation } 

Ant,  Most  fully  guilty. 

Pos9,  You  have  doom'd  yourself; 
We  cannot  quit  you  now. 

Cass.  A  burthen'd  conscience 
Will  never  need  a  hangman.  Hadstthoudar'd 
To  have  denied  it,  th^  this  sword  of  mine 
Should  on  tl^  head  have  piov'd  thy  tongue  a 
KaK 

Erota.  l!)vr  sword?  Wretched  old  man, 
hast  liv'd  too  long. 
To  cany  peace  or  comibrt  to  thy  grave; 
Thou  art  a  man  condemn*d.    My  lords,  this 
tyrant 


Had  perishM  but  for  me;  I  stOf  supplied 
His  miserable  wants ;  I  sent  his  daughter 
Money  to  buy  him  food ;  the  bread  he  eat 
Was  irom  my  purse:    When  he,  vainglari* 

'    oosly 
To  dive  into  the  people's  hearts,  had  pawn*d 
His  birth-right,  1  reaeem'd  it,  sent  it  to  him. 
And,  for  requital,  only  made  my  suit. 
That  he  would  please  to  new-receive  hi^  son 
Into  his  favour;  for  whose  love,  I  told  him, 
I  had  been  still  so  friendly :  But  then  he. 
As  void  of  gratitude  as  all  good  nature. 
Distracted,  like  a  mad  man,  posted  hither 
To  pull  this  vengeance  on  himself  and  us: 
For  why,  my  lords,  since,  by  die  law,  aH 

mean 
Is  blotted  ont  of  your  commission,*^ 
As  this  hard-hearted  father  hath  accused 
Noble  Antinous>  his  unblemished  son. 
So  I  accuse  hb  father,  and  erave  judgment  I 

Cass.  All  this  is  but  deceit,  mere  trifles 
fora'd 
By  combination,  to  defeat  the  process 
Of  justice.    I  will  have  Antinous'  life! 

Arc,  Sir,  what  d'you  mean? 

Eroki.  I  will  hare  Cassilape'st       [stream 

Ant,  Cunning  and  cruel  lady,  runs  the 
Of  your  affections  this  way?  Have  you  not 
Conquest  enough  by  treading  on  my  grave. 
Unless  you  send  me  thither  m  a  shrowd 
Steep'd  in  my  father's  blood?   As  you  are 
woman,  [nest. 

As  the  protests  of  love  yon  vow'd  were  ho- 
Be  (zentler  to  my  father  I 

Erota.  Cassiiane, 
Thou  haet  a  heart  of  flint:  Let  my  entreaticf 
My  tears,  the  sacrifice  of  griefs  unfeign'd 
Melt  it;  yet  be  a  father  to  thy  son. 
Unmask  thy  long-besotted  judsment,  see 
A  low  obedience  kneeling  at  the  feet 
Of  nature,  1  beseech  you  I 

C<iss.  Pish!  you  cozen 
Your  hopes  *,  your  plots  are  idle:  lam  resolutie. 

Erota.  Aiitinous,  urge  no  further. 

Ant.  Hence,  thou  sorcery 
Of  a  beguiling  softness!  1  will  stand. 
Like  the  earui*s  centre,  unmov'd.    Lords, 

your  breath 
Must  finish  these  divisions:  I  confess. 
Civility  doth  teach  I  should  not  speak 
Against  a  lady  of  her  birth,  so  high  ' 

As  ^reat  Erota;  but  her  ii^uries. 
Ana  thankless  wrongs  to  me,  ur^  me  to  cry 
Aloud  for  justice,  fathers 

Dec,  Whither  run  you? 

Ant.  For,  honour'd  fathers,  that  yoi)  dl 
may  know 


-a// meant 


Is  blotted  out  t^yaur  commission.']  The  verb  being  in  the  singular  number  makes  it  pro* 
bo^le,  thou£^  not  certain,  that  the  nominative  was  so  too;  and  the  sense,  if  not  grammar, 
requires  die  chanf^.  '  Since  your  commission  allows  no  mean  or  midway  between  ttit  death 
<  or  absolute  acquittance  of  the  party  accused.*  This  seems  to  be  the  sens^  ifitend^.  i/Lt, 
Sympsoa  reads  mends^  i.  c.  Amends:  Death  bdng  the  only  amends  or  atonem^t  that  thfe  law 
allow'd.  Seward. 

Vol.  h  4  A 
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That  I  ^lone  ani  nt>t  unmatcbable 
In  crimes  of  this  condition,  lest  perhaps, 
YoQ  mi^ht  concelTe,  as  yet  the  case  appears. 
That  this  foul  stain  and  guilt  run  in  a  olood ; 
Before  this  presence,  I  accuite  this  lady 
Of  as  much  vile  ingratitude  to  me. 

Cass .  I  mpudent  traitor ! 

PML  Her?  Oh,  spare,  Antinous! 
The  world  reputes  thee  valiant ;  do  not  soil 
All  thy  past  nobleness  with  such  a  cowardice 
As  murd'ring  innocent  ladies  will  stamp  on 
thee. 

Ant,  Brave  prince,  with  what  unwilling* 
ne«»  I  force 
Her  follies,  and  in  those  her  sin,  be  witness, 
All  these  about  me :  She  is  bloody-minded, 
And  turns  the  justice  of  the  law  to  ngour: 
It  is  her  cruelties,  not  I,  accuse  her. 
Shall  I  have  audience? 

Erota,  Let  him  speak,  my  lords. 

Dec.  Your  memory  will  rot. 

Ant,  Cast  all  your  eyes  [woman  !>7 

On  this — what  shall  I  call  her? — ruthless 
When  often  in  my  discontents,  the  sw4y 
Of  her  unruly  blood,  her  untam*d  passion. 
Ox  name  it  as  you  Ibt,  had  hour  by  hour 
Soliciuxi  my  love,  she  vow*d  at  last 
She  could  not,    would  not  live,    unless  I 

grand 
Wliat  she  long  sued  for:  I,  in  tender  pit}% 
To  save  a  lady  of  her  birth  from  ruin. 
Gave  her  her  life,  and  promis'd  to  be  hers : 
Nor  urg*^  I  aught  from  her  but  secrecy; 
And  then  emoin*d  her  to  supply  such  wants 
As  I  perceiv  d  my  father's  late  engagements 
Had  made  him  subject  to.     What,  shall  I 

heap  up 
Long  repetitions?  She,  to  quit  my  pity. 
Not  only  hath  discover'd  to  my  father 
What  she  had  promis*d  to  conceal,  but  also 
Hath  drawn  my  life  into  this  fatal  forfeit: 
For  which,  since  I  must  die,  1  crave  a  like 
Equality  of  justice  against  her; 
Not  that  I  covet  blood,  but  that  she  may  not 
Practise  this  art  of  falsbood  on  some  other. 
Perhaps  more  worthy  of  her  love  hereafter. 

PoTph.  If  this  be  true- — 

Eroia,  My  lords,  be  as  the  law  is. 
Indifferent,  upright;  I  do  plead  guilty. 
Now,  Sir,  what  glory  have  you  got  by  this  ? 
'Las,  man,  I  meant  not  to  outlive  thy  doom ! 
Shall  we  be  friends  in  death? 

Cass,  Hear  mc  I  The  villain 
Scandals  her,  honour'd  lords. 

Erota,  Leave  off  to  dote. 
And  die  a  wise  man. 

Ant,  I  am  over-reach'd. 
And  master*d  in  my  own  resolution.  ' 

Phil.  Will  you  be  wilful,  madam  ?  Here's 
Of  love's  ilisdain.  -  [the  curse 


Cass.  Why  sit  yon  like  dninb  ftatnea? 
Demur  no  longer. 

Poss,  Cassilane,  Erota, 
Algous,  death  ye  ask«  and  *tis  your  doom: 
You  in  your  follies  liv*d,  die  in  your  foUtea. 

Cass.  1  am  reveng'd,  and  thank  yoo  for  it. 

Erota.  Yes, 
And  I :  Antinous  hath  been  gradoosl 

Ani.  Sir, 
May  1  presume  to  crave  a  blessing  from  joa 
Before  we  part? 

Cofs.  Yes,  sach  a  one  as  parents 
B«(tow  on  cursed  sons!  Now,  now  I  lawgh 
To  see  how  those  poor  yoongiii^  ue  bock 

cheated 
Of  life  and  comfort    Look  ye,  look  ve,  loid^ 
I  gcrbut  some  ten  minutes,  more  or  («*•« 
Before  my  time,  but  they  have  finely  ooxcn'd 
Themselves  of  many,  many  hopeful  ytat\ 
Amidst  their  prime  of  youth  and  glory.  Nov 

(Enter  Annophel.) 
My  vengeance  b  made  full  I— Wi1co»t»  my 

Thou  com'st  to  take  a  seasonable  blesMng 
From  thy  half*buried  fathei^s  band :  Vmdai 
Already,  girl;  and  so  is  she,  and  be: 
We  all  are  worms'-raeat  now. 

Anno.  I  have  heard  all; 
Nor  shall  you  die  alone.    Lords,  on  my  knees 
I  beg  for  justice  too. 

Porph.  *Gain9t  wliom?  for  what?    . 

Anno.  First,  let  me  be  reaolvM,  does  the 
law  favour 
None,  be  they  ne*er  so  mighty  ? 

Ptnph.  Not  the  ereatest.  [titode. 

Anno,  Then  justly  I  accuse  of  foul  ingn- 
My  lords,  you  of  the  senate  all !  not  ooa 
Excepted  1         • 

Poss,  ^Parph.  Us? 

Phil.  Annophel! 

Anno.  You're  the  autliors  [nues 

Of  this  unthrifty  bloodshed  1  When  ^tnr  eoe- 
Came  marching  to  your  gates,  your  chiUrea 
suck*d  not  [sten 

Safe  at  their  mothers*  breasts,  your  veiy  cky- 
Were  not  secure,  your  starting*holea  of  re- 
fuge [own: 
Not  free  from  danger,  nor  your  livei  yoor 
In  tliis  mbst  desperate  ecstasy,  my  £uher» 
This  aged  man,  not  only  undertook 
To  guard  your  lives,  but  did  so,  and  beat  off 
The  daring  foe;  for  you  he  {iawn*d4us  lands. 
To  pay  your  soldiers,  who  without  their  pay 
Refused  to  strike  a  blow.    But»  lords,  wbeo 
peace                                            [hom^ 
Was  purchased  for  you,  and  victory  broittbl 
'Where  was  your  gratitude,  who  in  your  conen 
Hoarded  the  rusty  treasure  which  was  doe 
To  my  unmindea  father?  He  was  glad 


«7  Truthless  vwman.']  I  have  ventured  to  change  the  epithet  here  by  striking  off  a  letter; 
not  but  I  allow  the  former  to  be  gocnl  sense;  but  as  Erou  s  want  of  compassion  to  Cassilans 
Vvas  the  sole  cause  of  Auiinoub*d  anger,  ruthless  seemt  to  ma  the  most  natural  epithet. 

Stmmri. 
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To  lire  retired  in  want,  in  penury, 
'Whilst  you  made  feasts  of  surfeit,  and  forgot 
Your  debts  to  him!  The  sum  of  all  is  tbb; 
YouVe  been  unthankful  to  him,  and  I  crave 
The  rigour  of  the  law  against  you  all. 

Cmss.  My  royal-spiriied  daughter! 

Erota,  Annophcl, 
Thou  art  a  worthy  wench ;  let  me  embrace 
thee.  [they  are  no  places 

Anno.  Lords,  why  d'ye  keep  your  seats? 
For  such  as  are  oti^nders. 

Poss,  Tho'  our  ignorance 
Of  Cassilane's  engagements  might  assuage 
Severity  of  justice,  yet  to  shew  [law, 

How  no  excuse  should  smooth  a  breach  of 
I  3rield  me  to  the  trial  of  it. 

Porph,  So  [left 

Must  L    Great  prince  of  Cvprus,   you  are 
The  only  moderator  in  this  difference; 
And,  as  you  are  a  prince,  be  a  protector 
To  woful  Candy. 

PkiL  What  a  scene  of  misery 
Hath  thine  obdurate  frowardness,  old  man. 
Drawn  on  thy  country's  bosom  I  And,  for  that 
Thy  proud  ambition  could  not  mount  so  high 
As  to  be  stil'd  thy  country's  only  patron. 
Thy  malice  hath  descencled  to  tlic  depth 
Of  "hell,  to  be  renowned  m  the  title 
Of  the  destroyer  I  Dost  thou  yet  perceive 
What  curses  all  posterity  will  brand 
Thy  grave  with,  that  at  once  hast  robb'd  this 

kingdom 
Of  honour  and  of  safety  ? 

Erota.  Children  yet  fnamM! 

Unborn  will  stop  their  ears  when  thou  art 

Arc.  The  world  will  be  too  little  to  contain 
The  memory  of  this  detested  deed ; 
The  furies  will  abhor  it!     * 

Dec.  What  the  sword  [nour, 

Could  not  enforce,  your  peevish  thirst  of  ho- 
A  bare,**  cold,  weak,  imaginary  fame. 
Hath  brought  on  Candy  \  Candy  groans ;  not 
That  arc  to  die.  [these 

PHI,  Tis  happiness  enough 
For  them,  that  they  shall  not  survive  to  see 
The  wounds  wherewith  thou  stabb'st  the  land 
Thee  life  and  name.  [that  gave 

Dec.  Tis  Candy*s  wreck  shall  feel 
The  mischief  of  your  iolly.*» 

Cass.  Annophel? 

Anno.  I  will  not  be  entreated. 

Cass.  Prithee,  Annophiel!  [which 

•  Anno.  Why  would  you  urge  me  to  a  mercy. 
You  in  yourself  allow  not? 

Cass.  Tis  the  law. 


That  if  the  party  who  complains,  remit 
Th*  offender,  he  is  freed.    Is't  not  so^  lords } 

Porph.  &  Pass.  T'u  90. 

Cass.  Anttnous,  by  my  shame  observe 
What  a  close  witchcraft  popular  applause  is: 
I  am  awak'd,  and  with  clear  eyes  behold 
The  lethargy  wherein  my  reason  long  ' 

Hath  been  Decharm'd :  Live,  live,  my  match- 
less s(m,  [bless'd 
Bless'd  in  thy  father's  blessing;  much  more 
In  thine  own  virtues.  Let  me  dew  thy  cheeks 
With  my  unmanly  tears !  Rise ;  I  foreive  thee  I 
And,  good  Antinous,  if  I  shall  be  tny  father^ 
Fomve  me !  I  can  speak  no  more. 

Ant.  Dear  Sir,  fdon!' 

You  new-beget  me  now. — ^Mtdam,  your  par- 
I  heartily  remit  you. 

Erotai  1  as  freely 
Dischai^  thee,  Cassilane. 

Anno,  My  gracious  lords^ 
Repute  me  not  a  blemish  to  my  sex. 
In  that  I  strove  to  cure  a  desperate  evil 
With  a  more  violent  remedy :  Your  lives. 
Your  honours,  are  your  own. 

PhU.  Then  with  consent 
Be  reconcird  on  all  sides :  Please  you,  fatherii 
To  take  your  places. 

Poss.  Let's  ajtain  ascend,  [now. 

With  joy  and  thankfulness  to  Heav'n  1  And* 
To  other  business,  lords. 

Enter  Gaspero  and  Melitus,  with  Gonzah, 

Mel,  Two  hours  and  more.  Sir, 
The  tonate  hath  been  set.  ^ 

Gon.  And  I  not  kno^  it? 
Who  sits  with  them  ? 

Mel.  My  lord  the  prinoe  of  Cyprus. 

Gon,  Gaspero, 
Why,  how  comes  that  to  pass? 

Gasp.  Some  weighty  cause, 
I  warrant  you. 

Gon,  Now,  lords,  the  business?  Hal 
Who's  here?  Erotal 

Porph,  Secretary,  do  yoyr  charge        • 
Upon  that  traitor. 

Gon.  Traitor? 

G(up.  Yes,  Gonaalo,  traitor! 
Of  treason  to  the  peace  and  state  of  Candy 
I  do  arrest  thee. 

Gon,  Me,  thou  dog? 

Enter  Fernando  and  Michael, 

Mich.  With  licence 
From  this  grave  senate,  I  arrest  thee  likewise 
Of  treason  to  the  state  of  Venice. 


*•  A  brave,  cold,  weak-^']  As  none  of  the  epithets  beside  the  first  are  ironical,  I  doubt  not 
but  brave  was  a  mistake  instead  of  the  natural  word,  which  I  have,  I  believe,  only  restored. 
Mr.  Sympson  has  sent  me  also  the  same  emendation.  Seward. 

*»  Dec.  'Tis  Candtfs  wreck  shall  feel 

Cass.  Themischief  of  your  folly. 

Porph.  &  Poss.  Annopliel!']  I'he  impropriety  of  Cassilane" s  speaking  the  second  of  these 
lines  strucK  Mr.  Seward,  and  he  gave  it  to  Arcanes ;  but  we  see  no  reason  for  Deems  being 
interrupted  by  any  person,  nor  can  we  believe  the  Poets  intended  he  should.  The  last  line 
•omes  very  well  from  Cassilane ^  but  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  belong  to  the  Senators. 
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TIIE  LAWS  OF  CANDY. 


[Act*. 


Gon.  H«! 
I0  Michael  here?  Naj,  tlien  I  see 
I  am  undone. 

Ereta,  J  shal)  not  be  yoiur  queen^ 
Your  duchess^  or  your  cmpfesi. 

Gon,  Dull,  dull  brain! 
Oh,  I  amfoordi 

Gasp.  Look,  Sir,  d'you  know  this  hand? 

Mich,  D'you  know  this  seaU— First,  lords, 

he  writes  to  Venice, 

To  make  a  perfect  league;  during  which  time 

He  would  in  private  keep  some  troop  in  pay. 

Bribe  all  the  centinels  throughout  this  kmg- 

dom. 
Corrupt  the  captains,  at  a  bauquet  poison 
The  prince  and  greatest  peers,  and»  in  con- 
Yield  Candy  slave  to  Venice.  [elusion. 

Gasp.  Next,  he  contracted 
With  the  illustrious  princess,  the  lady  Erota, 
In  hope  of  marriage  with  her,  to  deliver 
All  the  Venetian  gallantry  and  strength. 
Upon  their  first  arrival,  to  the  mercy 
Oi  her  and  Candy. 

Erota,  This  is  true,  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  LetitbcUue:  What  then? 

PoU'  My  lord  ambassador. 
What's  your  demand? 

Mich.  As  likes  the  state  of  Candy, 
Either  to  sentence  him  as  he  deserves. 
Here,  or  to  send  him  like  a  slave  to  Venice. 

Porph.  We  shall  advise  upon  it. 

OoTi.  Oh,  the  devils, 
That  had  not  thrust  this  trick  into  xpy  patel 
A  pc»litician?  fooH  Destruction  plague 
Candy  and  Venice  both ! 

Porph.  &Pi>ss.  Away  with  him. 

Mel.  Come,  Sir,  I'll  see  you  safe. 

[Exeunt  Gonz.  ^  Mel. 

Eroia.  Lords,  ere  you  part. 
Be  witness  to  another  change  of  wonder : 
Antinous,  now  be  bold,  before  this  presence, 
Freelv  to  speak,  whether  or  no  I  us'd 
The  numblest  means  affection  could  contdve. 
To  gain  thy  love. 

Ant.  Madam,  I  must  confess  it. 
And  ever  am  your  servant. 

Erota.  Yet,  Antinous^ 


My  servant,  for  my  lord  thoo  sh«U  be  ttcwcr: 
I  here  di9claim  the  interest  thon  hadst  once 
In  my  too-passionate  thoughtt.    Moul  noUe 

prince,  / 

If  yet  a  relick  of  thy  wonted  flaffies  fiiat 

Live  warm  within  thy  bosom,  then  I  mvh 
To  ofier  up  the  assurance  of  my  &ith 
To  thee  that  hast  deserv'd  it  besL 

PkiL  Oh,  madam. 
You  piay  with  my  calamity! 

Erota.  Let  Hcav*a 
Reeord  my  truth  for  ever. 

Phil,  with  more  joy 
Than  1  have  words  to  utter,  I  accept  k. 
I  ajso  pawn  you  mine. 

Erota*  The  man  that  in  re<{mul 
Of  noble  and  nnsoudit  affection 
Grows  cruel,  never  Tov*d ;  nor  did  AntiBoaK. 
Yet  herein,  prince,  you  are  beholden  to  hiai; 
For  his  neglect  of  me  humbled  a  pride. 
Which  to  a  virtuous  wife  had  been  a  iDonster. 

Phil.  For  which  1*11  rank  him  my  iicKrr> 
ing  friend. 

Jnt.  Much  comfort  dwell  with  yon,  m  I 
could  wish 
To  him  I  honour  most! 

Cass.  Oh,  my  Antinouy, 
My  own,  my  own  ggood  son ! 

Fern.  One  suit  I  have  to  make. 

Phil.  To  whom,  Fernando? 

Fern.  Lord  Cassilane,  to  you. 

Cass.  To  me? 

Fern.  This  lady 
flath  promised  to  be  mine. 

Anno.  Your  blessing.  Sir! 
Brother,  your  love  I 

Ant.  You  cannot.  Sir,  bestow  her 
On  a  more  noble  gentleman. 

Cass.  Sayst  thou  80, 
Antinous?  I  con6rm  it    Here,  Fennndg, 
Live  both  as  one;  she's  thine. 

Ant.  And  herein,  sister, 
I  honour  you  for  your  wise  settled  loye. 
This  is  a  day  of  triumph;  all  conteotioBt 
Are  happily  accorded.  Candy's  peace 
Secured,  and  Venice  vQW*d  a  worthy  fricBd. 
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THE  FALSE  ONE.* 

A   TRAGEDY. 


Gardiner,  the  fast  friend  of  Fletcher,  in  his  Commendator|r  Vcnes,  ascrilirs  this  excellent 
Tragedy  to  him  alone;  the  Prologue  »nd  Epil<?gtie,  whi<^  seem  to  have  been  written  for  the 
first  representation,  and  are  much  more  to  he  depended  on,  speak  of  «  Tk^e  who  penn'd 
*  this/  The  False  One  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  l6't7.— We  do  not  know 
thai  this  Tragedy  ever  received  any  alterations,  or  that  it  has  been  performed  in  the  course 
of  xnany  years  past. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


New  titkt  warrant  not  a  play  for  new, 
The  subject  being  old  j  and  *tu  as  true, 
Ffesh  and  neat  matter  may  with  ease  be 

framed 
Out   of   their   stories,   that  have  ott  been 

Bam*d 
With  gk>ry  on  the  stage :  Wh^t  borrows  he 
From  him  that  wrote  old  Priam's  tragedy. 
That  writes  his  love  to  Hecuba?  Sure,  to  tell 
Of  Csesar's  amorous  heats,  and  how  he  fell 
I'  th'  capitol,  can  never  be  the  same 
To  the  judicious :  £Jor  will  such  blame 


Those  who  penn'd  this,  for  barrenness,  whfin 

they  find 
Young  Cleopatra  here,  and  her  great  mind 
Express'd  to  th*  height,  with  us  a  maid,  antf 

free. 
And  how  he  rated  her  virginity: 
We  treat  not  of  what  bokiness  she  did  die. 
Nor  of  her  fatal  love  to  Antony. 
What  we  present  and  o&r  to  your  view. 
Upon  their  faiths,  the  stage  yet  never  knew : 
Let  reason  then  first  to  your  wills  give  laws. 
And  after  judge  of  them,  and  of  their  cavisc. 


PERSONS  REPRESFJ^TED. 


Mev. 

JuLins  Casab,  emperor  of  Rome, 
FrohOUY,  king  of  Egypt.  .   ,    , 

f  an  honest  counsellor,  pnest  of 
ACH0RBU8,|        j^., 

Photiwus,  a  politician,  minion  to  Ptolomy. 
Achillas,  cajttain  of  the  guard  to  Ptolomy. 
Sbptimius,  a  revolted  Roman  villain.  ^ 
Labienus,  a  Roman  soldier,  and  nuncio. 
Apollodokus,  guardian  to  Cleopatra. 

Ahtoky,       1   Cmsars  captains. 
DOLABELLA,  J 


ScBYA,  a  free  speaker,  also  capiain  U  Cmsmr. 

Three  lame  Soldiers. 

Guard. 

Servants. 


WoMEir. 


Ar^iitob,  Cleopatra^ s  sister. 
Ebos,  Cleopaira*s  wasHng'-woman. 


Ca$ar*s- 


Scehb,  EGYPT. 


Msses 

False  C 


The  False  One."]  Mr.  Seward,  conceiving  i^i  a  slssr  is  cast  on  this  play  (for  so  he  oc- 
it^  bv  Dr  W  arburton's  first  note  on  the  Tempest,  is  very  copious  in  his  defences  of  the 
)nc.  as  *  the  rival  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.*    He  also  gives  very  large  quotations  from 

LuGBOf 
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THE  FALSE  ONE. 


fAct  i.Sc.1. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Achillas  and  Ackareus. 

Achoreus,  T  LOVE  the  kiog,*  nor  do  dis- 

^        put^  hb  power^ 
For  that  is  not  confin'd,  nor  to  be  censur*d 
Bv  me,  that  am  his  subiect;  yet  allow  mt 
The  liberty  of  a  inaD,  that  still  would  be 
A  friend  to  justice,  to  demand  the  motives 
That  did  induce  ^rouns  Ptolomy,  or  Photinus, 
(To  whose  directions  be  gives  up  himself^ 
And  I  hope  wisely)  to  commit  his  sister. 
The  princess  Cleopatra— -If  I  said       [son. 
The  ^oeen,  Achillas,  *twere,  I  hope,  do  trea- 
She  being  by  her  father's  testament 
(Whose  memory  I  bow  to)  left  co-heir 
In  all  he  stood  possess*d  of. 

AchiL  *Tis  confessed,  [doms 

Mv  good  Achoreils,  that  in  these  eastern  Ring- 
Women  are  not  exempted  from  the  sceptre. 
But  claim  a  privilege  equal  to  the  male; 
But  how  much  such  divisions  have  ta*en  from 
The  majesty  of  Egypt,  and  what  factions 
Have  sprung  from  those  partitions,  to  the  ruin 
Of  the  poor  subject,  doubtful  which  to  follow. 
We  have  too  many  and  too  sad  examples : 
Therefore  the  wise  Photinns,  to  prevent 
The  murders,  and  the  massacres,  that  attend 
On  disunited  ffovemment,  and  to  shew 
The  king  without  a  partner,  in  full  splendor. 
Thought  it  convenient  the  fair  Cleopatra 
(An  attribute  not  frequent  in  this  climate) 
Should  be  committed  to  safe  custody. 
In  which  she  is  attended  like  her  birth, 
Until  her  beauty,  or  her  royal  dower. 
Hath  found  her  out  a  husband. 

Achor.  How  this  may 
Stand  with  the  rules  ot  policy,  I  know  not; 
Host  sur^  I  am,  it  holds  no  correspondence 
Wi*  th*  rites  of  Egypt,  or  the  laws  of  nature. 
But,  grant  that  Cleopatra  can  sit  down 
Widi  this  db^racc,  tho*  insupportable. 
Can  you  imagine  that  Rome's  glorious  senate. 


To  whose  charge,  by  the  will  of  the  de^ 

king. 
This  government  was  deliver*d,  or  great  Pom- 

That  is  appointed  Cleopatra's  guardian 
^s  well  as  Ptolomy's,  will  e'er  approve 
Of  this  rash  counsel,  their  consent  not  sooght 

for. 
That  should  authorize  it? 

AchiL  The  civil  war. 
In  which  the  Roman  empire  is  embark*d 
On  a  rough  sea  of  danger,  does  exact 
Their  whole  care  to  preserve  thems^res,  and 

give  them 
No  vacant  time  to  think  of  what  we  do^ 
Which  hardly  can  concern  them. 

Achor,  What's  your  opinion 
Of  the  success?  I  have  beard,  in  multitudes 
Of  soldiers,  and  all  glorious  pomp  of  w«r« 
Pompc^  is  much  superior. 
AchtL  I  could  give  you 
A  catalogue  of  all  the  several  nations 
From  whence  he  drew  his  powers;  but  that 

were  tedious.  fbcr. 

They  have  rich  arms,  are  ten  to  one  in  num- 
Which  makes  them  think  the  day  already 

won; 
And  Pompey  being  master  of  the  sea. 
Such  plenty  of  all  delicates  are  broi^fat  in. 
As  if  the  place  on  which  they  were  entreocfa'd. 
Were  not  a  camp  of  soldiers,'  but  Rome, 
In  which  Lucullus  and  Apichis  join*d 
To  make  a  miblick  feast.   They  at  Dirachium 
Fought  with  success;  but  knew  not.lo  makt 

use  of 
Fortune's  fair  offer :  So  much,  I  hare  heaid, 
Csesar  himself  confess'd.' 
Achor.  Where  are  they  now?  [plains; 

AchiL  In  Thessaly,   near  the  Pharsaltan 
Where  Caesar,  with  a  handful  of  his  men. 
Hems  in  the  greater  number.     His  wbok 

troops 
Exceed  not  twenty  thousand,  but  old  soldiers, 
Flesh'd  in  the  spoils  of  Germany  and  France, 


Lucan ;  and  endeavours  to  shew  the  superiority  of  the  False  One  over  the  Pompey  of  ComeiTle; 
in  all  which  particulars  we  think  him  too  prolix  and  too  uninteresting  to  be  entirely  copied : 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  our  Authors  meant  (as  the  Rev.  Commentator  on  the'remi>cst  imagiries) 
to  break  a  lance  wiik  Shakespeare  on  this  occasion.  The  Prologue  utterly  discl^'ms  any  com- 
petition either  with  his  Juhus  Cttsar  or  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  truly  asserting,  that  al- 
though the  personages  are  the  same  with  those  that  are  celebrated  in  those  plays,  the  situations 
of  those  personages,  that  furnish  the  subject  of  The  False  One^  are  totally  ditterent. 

^  Achil.  I  love  the  king,  &c.]  The  gross  error  of  making  Achillas  speak  this  has  ran 
through  all  the  editions.  Seward. 

We  are  very  sorry  Mr.  Seward  should  begin  a  play  he  seems  to  admire,  with  a  fallacious 
assertion :  The  first  folio  (in  which  Ach.  stands  for  Achoreus  throughout,  and  for  Ackillms 
Only  in  one  short  scene,  when  Achoreus  it  not  present)  gives  this  speecn  to  Ach,  i.  e.  Achoreus. 

3  So  much  I  have  heard 

Ccssar  himseif  conftn,']  This  readins  supposes  Achillas,  to  have  been  in  Greece,  and  in 
Canar's  presence.    The  correction  is  yery  obvious.  Seward, 
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nur'd  to  his  cpmmaBd*  aod  only  know 
To  fight  and  overcome :  And  tho*  that  famine 
teigns  in  his  camp^  compelling  them  to  taste 
(read  made  of  roots  forhid  the  use  of  man. 
Which  they  with  scorn  threw  into  Pompey's 
Vs  in  derision  of  his  delicates)  f  camp, 

>r  com  not  yet  half  ripe,  and  that  a  banquet ; 
riiey  still  besiege  him,  being  ambitious  only 
To  come  to  blows,  and  let  their  swords  de- 
fVho  halh  the  better  cause.  [termine 

Enter  Sepiimius,^ 

Achar.  May  victory 
Attend  onU,  where  it  is. 

AcbiL  Weev*ryhour 
iixpect  to  hear  the  issue. 

Sept.  Save  my  good  lords! 
3y  Isis  and  Osirb,  whom  you  worship, 
\nd  the  four  hundred  gods  and  goddesses 
\dor*d  in  Home,  1  am  your  honours'  servant* 

Achor.  Truth  needs,  Septimius,  no  oaths. 

Achit.  You* re  cruel; 
[f  you  deny  him  swearing,  you  take  from  him 
Three  full  parts  of  his  language. 

Sept.  Your  honour's  bitter. 
[Confound  me,  where  I  love  I  cannot  say  it. 
But  I  must  swear^t:  Yet  such  is  my  ill  fortune, 
Sor  vows  nor  protestations  win  belief; 
L  think,  (and  1  can  find  no  other  reason) 
Because  I  am  a  Roman. 

Achor.  No,  Septimius; 
To  be  a  Roman  were  an  honour  to  you,     [it. 
Did  not  your  manners  and  your  life  take  from 
And  cry  aloud,  that  from  Rome  you  bring 
nothirig  [here, 

But  Roman  vices,  which  you  would  plant 
l^ut  no  seed  of  her  virtues. 

Sept,  With  your  reverence, 
[  am  too  old  to  learn. 

Achor,  Any  thing  honest; 
That  I  believe  without  an  oath. 

Sept.  I  fear 
Your  k>rdship  has  slept  ill  to-night,  and  that 
I nvites  this  sad  discourse;  *twill  make  you  old 
Before  your  time.  Oh,  these  virtuous  morals. 


And  old  leligious  piindples,  that  fool  us! 
I  have  brought  you  a  new  aong  will  make 

you  laogn, 
Tho'  you  were  at  your  prayers. 

Achor,  What  is  the  subject  ^ 
Be  free,  Septimius.' 

Sept.  *Tis  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  sameslecs  of  the  court  and  city. 
Which  lonl  lies  with  that  lady,  and  what  eaU 
lant  [reUta 

Six>rts  with  that  merchant's  wife;  and  does 
Who  sells  her  honour  for  a  diamond. 
Who  for  a  tissue  robe;  whose  husbauid's  jea- 
lous, [wife. 
And  who  so  kind,  that,  to  share  with  his 
Will  make  the  match  himself:  Harmle« 
conceits,  ' 
Tho'  fools  say  they  are  dangerous.  T  sang  it 
The  last  ni^ht,  at  my  lord  rhotinus'  table. 

Achor.  How?  as  a  fiddler^ 

Sept.  No,  Sir,  as  a  guest, 
A  welcome  guest  too;  and  it  was  approved  of 
By  a  dozen  of  his  friends,  though  they  were 

touch'd  in't: 
For  look  you,  'tis  a  kiml  of  merriment. 
When  wie  have  laid  by  foolish  modesty 
(As  not  a  man  of  fashion  will  wear  it) 
To  talk  what  we  have  done,  at  least  to  hear  it ; 
If  merrily  set  down,  it  fires  the  blood. 
And  heightens  crest-fairn  appetite. 

Achor.  New  doctrine! 

Achil.  VVas't  of  your  own  composing? 

Sept,  No,  1  bought  it 
Of  a  skulking  scribbler  for  two  Ptolomics; 
But  the  hints  were  mine  own:  The  wretch 

was  fearful ;  ' 

But  I  have  damn'd  myself,  should  it  be  ques- 

tion'd. 
That  I  will  own  it. 

Achor.  And  be  punish'd  for  it? 
Take  heed,  for  you  may  so  long  exercise 
Your  scurrilous  wit  against  auuiority,     pests 
The  kinglom's  counsels,  and  make  profane 
(Which  to  you,  being  an  atheist,  is  nothing) 
Against  religion,  that  your  great  maintainers, 

^  Enter  Septlnius.]  The  vulgar  editions  have  much  oflener  wrote  it  Septinius  than  Septi- 
mius, and  have  given  him  the  former  name  in  the  persons  of  the  drama. — The  reader  will 
undoubtedly  observe  the  fine  moral  couched  under  this  infamous  wretch's  character,  viz,  *  That 
'  even'  among  the  grossest  sujierstition  of  the  Heathens,  the  atheistical  scoffer  at  religion  was 
*  the  most  pernicious  pest  of  all  society.'  The  character  seems  drawn  \nth  exquisite  art,  and 
our  Poets  have  by  it  much  excelled  their  master  Lucan,  and  their  competitor  Comeille.  In 
the  former  there  is  only  a  sketch  of  a  fierce  inhuman  villain,  and  in  the  latter  Septimius  is  in 
the  first  scene  introduced  as  a  privv-counsellor,  makes  an  harangue  to  persuade  the  death  of 
Pompey,  commits  the  murder,  and  being  blamed  for  it  by  Csssar,  is  said  to  have  killed  himself 
with  the  same  sword  with  which  he  slew  Pompey :  But  he  has  absolutely  no  character  at  all, 
nor  is  it  judicious  to  make  him  die  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius;  though  a  Frenchman  maf 
perhaps  look  upon  the  punishment  of  Cssar,  in  the  same  light  with  the  vile  assassination  o 
rompey.  Seward. 

«  Acho.  fFhat  is  the  subject  f 
Be  free,  Septimius.']  The  mistake  of  giving  this  to  Achoreus  makes  him  speak  much  out 
of  character,    it  is  perfectly  consonant  to  that  of  Achitias,  to  desire  to  hear  Septimius's 
ribraldry.  Seward. 

Thb  speech  is  as  pro[>er  for  Achoreus  as  the  two  next;  and  all  th ret  imply  a  contempt  for 
Septimius,  '  not  a  desire  to  hear  his  ribaldry.' 
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UnleMT  fittef  would  bci  fhdi^ht  e6paffn«rt  wtth 

Will  leave  you  to  the  law ;  and  then,  Septi- 
Remetnber  there  are  whips. 

Sept.  For  whoren,  I  grant  you/ 
When  they  are  out  6f  daiej  *all  then^  they'fd 

safe  too. 
Or  aH  the  ^Uants  of  the  court  are  eunuchs. 
And,  for  DHite  own  defence,  1*11  only  add  this; 
III  be  admitted  for  a  wanton  tale. 
To  some  most  prtvate  cabinets,  when  your 
priesthood,  [dess, 

Tho'  laden  with  thef  mysteries  of  your  god* 
Shall  wait  without  unnoted :  So  I  leave  you 
To  vour  pious  tlioughts.  [ExiL 

Achii,  *Tis  a  strahge  impudence 
This  fellow  does  put  on. 

Ackor.  The  wonder  great. 
He  is  aoeepted  of. 

AckiL  Vices,  for  htm. 
Make  as  free  way  as  virtues  do  for  others. 
*1ris  the  time*s  fault  3  yet  great  ones  still  have 
grac*d,  [flattery, 

To  make  them  sport,  or  rub  them  o  er  with 
Observers  of  all  kinds.'' 

Enter  Photintis  and  Septimius. 

Achor.  No  more  of  him. 
He  is  not  worth  our  thoughts;,  a  fugitive 
From  Pompey*s  army,  and  now  in  a  danger 
When  he  should  use  his  service* 

AckiL  See  how  he  hangs 
On  great  Photinus*  ear. 

Sept.  Hell,  and  the  furies,  [me. 

And  all  the  plagues  of  darkness,  light  upon 
You  are  my  «xl  on  earth !  and  let  me  have 
Your  favour  here,  fall  what  can  fall  hereafter ! 

Pho,  Thou  art  believ'd;  dost  thou  want 
money? 

Sept.  No,  Sir. 

Pko.  Or  hast  thou  any  suit?  These  ever  fol- 
Thy  vehement  protestations.  flow 

Sept,  You  much  wrong  me ;  [me. 

How  can  I  want,  when  your  beams  shine  upon 
Unless  employment  to  express  my  zeal 
To  do  yoiir  greatness  semce.    Dk>  but  think 


Ade^,  io  dark  lil«  sad  #<)iMbIi]ii^iilHl 

6h,  [ai 

For  which  mankind  would  cune  lae,  and  «■ 
The  powers  above,  and  those  below,  »«( 
Command  me,  I  will  on.  Yne; 

PAo.  When  I  have  use, 
I*llpat  you  to  the  test 

Sept.  May  it  be  speedy. 

And  something  worth  my  damer.     Toa  m 

cold,  [was  &chieD'4 

And  know  not  your  own  powers  ^  thia  bffpir 

To  wear  a  kingly  wreath,  ami  your  grape 

judgment 
Giv'n  to  dispose  of  mooarchies,  not  lo  gdvcn 
A  child's  affairs ;  the  people's  eye's  upon  yea. 
The  soldier  courts  you ;  wiU  yoa  wear  a  g^« 

meiit 
Of  sordid  loyally,  when  'tis  out  of  fiuhwo? 

Pho,  When  rompey  wat  thy  fpenend,  Scp- 
Thou  saidst  as  much  to  him.  [tiaii«i» 

Sept.  All  my  love  to  him. 
To  Caesar,  Rome,  and  the  whole  world,  is  kst 
In  th'  ocean  of  your  bountiet:  l*ve  no  6iend, 
Project,  design,  or  country,  but  your  &%o«. 
Which  ril  preserve  at  any  rate. 

Pho.  No  more; 
When  I  call  on  you,  fall  not  off:  Pcfbapt, 
Sooner  than  you  expect,  I  may  employ  yoa; 
So,  leave  me  for  a  while. 

Sept.  Ever  your  creature!  lExit. 

Pho.  Good  day,  Achoreos.  My  best  friend, 
Achillas, 
Hath  fame  deliver*d  yet  no  certain  i 
Of  the  mat  Roman  action? 

Achii.  That  we  are 
To  enquire  and  learn  of  you.  Sir,  whose  gtave 

care 
For  Egypt's  happiness,  and  great 
Hath  eyes  and  ears  in  all  parts. 

Enter  Plohmy,  Lalienus,  and  guard. 
PJio.  1*11  not  boast 
Whdt  my  intelligence  costs  me;  but  ere  long 
You  shan  know  more.   The  king,  with  him  a 
Roman.  [war 

Achor.  The  scarlet  livery  of  unfortunate 
Dy'd  deeply  oa  his  face .» 


*  Sep.  For  ttkores,  I  grant  you. 
When  they  are  out  of  date,  ^tiH  then  are  safe  too.']  Former  editions.  Seward, 

^  Obser\'er5  of  all  kinds!]  Observers  and  observants  are  used  in  the  old  Authors  in  tbt 
setise  of  parasites  and  sycophants.    So,  in  King  Lear,  they  are  stiled, 

*        ,  ducking  observants 

'  That  strei9h  their  dutiea  nicely.* 


•  and  novj  in  a  danger 


When  he  should  use  his  service.]  Mr.  Sympson  thinks  this  dark,  it  may  therefore  bt 
|jroper  to  explain  it,  as  it  seems  to  me  a  very  beautiful  semiment.  '  Septimios  was  not  only  a 
*  fugitive  from  Pompey,  but  had  deserted  him  in  the  midst  of  danger,  wnoi  he  was  g«g;w*<  ia 
'  a  war  with  Cssar.     One  need  not  add  how  infamous  such  a  desertion  is  hdd  amonKswien. 


Seward. 


9  The  scarlet  livery  qf  urfortunate  war 

Dy*d  deeply  on  his  face.]  If  the  reader  supposes  the  hint  taken  from  the  Ueedins  captita 

^t  the  l>e£rinning  of  Macbeth,  who  comes  to  relate  the  fate  of  the  battle  between  Maebed>  and 

MtcdoneX  he  will^  I  believe,  agree,  that  our  Authors  have  here  not  only  eamktedy  but  much 

excelled 
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Ackil,  Tis  Labicnus, 
Oiesar*8  Lientenaht  \n  iht  wars  of  Gaul, 
And  fortunate  in  all  his  nndertakinzs :    [fi^, 
Hat,  since  Ulto^e  civil  jars,  he  turn*u  to  rom- 
And,  the'  he  followed  the  better  caose^ 
Not  with  the  like  ^access. 

Pko,  Such  as  are  wise 
L.eave  falling  buildings,  By  to  those  that  rise  i 
Hot  more  of  that  hereafter. 

Lab.  In  a  word.  Sir, 
These  nping  wounds,  not  taken  as  a  slave. 
Speak  Pbmpe/s  loss.  To  idl  you  of  the  battl^ 
How  many  thousands  several  bloody  shapes 
I>ealh  wore  that  day  iu  triumph;  how  we 
bore  [fury 

The  shock  of  Ceesar's  charge ;  or  with  what 
His  soldiers  came  on,  as  if  they  had  been 
So  many  Caesars,  and  like  him,  ambitious 
To  tread  upon  the  liberty  of  Rome ; 
How  fathers  kiU'd  their  sohs,  or  sons  their 

Withers; 
Or  how  the  Roman  piles  on  either  side 
Drew  Roman  blood,  which  spent,  the  prince 

of  weapons 
(The  sword)  succeeded,'  which.  In  civil  wari, 
Appoints  the  tent  on  which  wiiig'd  victory 

excelled  their  master.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  thelf  imitation  of  the  following  lines  of  Julius 
CotMt,  where  this  comnlon  fact  of  bikds  of  prey  following  armies  is  turned  to  a  noble  onen. 


ShaQ  make  a  cert^n  stand;  then,  how  the 
plains  [vultures, 

Flow'd  o*er  with  blood,  and  what  a  cloud  of 
And  other  birds  of  prey,  hung  o'er  both  ar* 
Attending  when  their  ready  servitors,  f  mies. 
The  soldiers,  from  whom  the  angry  ^ods 
Had  took  all  sense  of  reasoti  and  of  pity. 
Would  serve  in  their  own  carcasses  tor  a  feast  j 
How  Caesar  with  his  javelin  forcM  them  on 
That  made  the  laist  stop,  when  their  angry 
hands  [faccj*^ 

Were  lifted  up  asat&it  some  known  friend's 
Then  coming  to  the  body  of  the  army. 
He  shews  the  sacred  senate,  and  forbids  them 
To  waste  their  force  upon  the  common  soldier, 
(Whom  willingly,  if  e*er  he  did  know  pity> 
He  would  have  spared) 
PoL  The  reason,  Labienusl  [he  was 

Lub,  FuU  well  he  knows,  that  in  their  blood 
To  pass  to  emoire,  and  that  thro*  their  bowels 
He  must  invaae  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  give 
A  period  to  the  liberty  o'  th*  world. 
Tlien  fell  the  Lepidi>  and  the  hold  Corvini, 
The  fam*d  Torc^ti,  Scipio*s,  and  Marcelli, 
Names,  n*xt  toTompey*s,  most  renowu*d  oa 
earth*. 


•  ravens,  erows  and  kites 


*  Fly  o*er  our  heads;  and  downward  look  on  us 
'  As  we  were  sickly  prey ;  their  shadows  seeiu 

*  A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 

*  Our  army  lies  ready  to  give  the  ghost.* 

Though  our  Authors*  lines  do  not  equal  this^  yet  they  strongly  partake  of  the  same  spirit. 

SeicarcL 
9  Or  how  the  Roman  piles  on  either  side 
Drew  Roman  blood,  which  spent,  the  prij^e  of  weapons 

(The  sword)  succteded^  Lutan,  sfieaking  in  contempt  of  the  PaiTthian  afchers,  when 
Pompey  had  thoughts  of  taking  shelter  among  them,  says, 

En^is  habit  vires^  et  gens  ^ucedtnque  i^irohtm  est, 
Bella  gerit  gladtis.  Lib.  tiU. 

The  reader  will  observe  what  a  noble  flight  of  poetry  otir  Authors  have  built  on  this  sentiment 
And  if  he  will  Diease  to  look  ovef  Lucan's  whole  description  of  this  battle,  in  the  seventh  book^ 
I  believe  he  will  agree  that  our  Authors  have  chose  the  noblest  of  his  sentiments,  and  expressed 
ihem  with  the  highest  dignity ;  that  they  have  shewed  ereat  spirit  in  their  additions,  and  at 
creat  judgment  in  their  omissions ;  that  they  seldom  fall  below,  but  often  rise  above  him. 
Whereas  in  the  PompeV  of  Comeille  (if  prejudice  does  not  make  me  too  much  depreciate 
French  poetry)  almost  tne  reverse  of  alt  these  appears.  Lucan  charges  Csssar  with  forbidding 
the  dead  bodies  to  be  burned,  (a  thins  indeed  neithet  probable  nor  confirmed  by  history,  nor 
at  all  consonant  to  Caesar's  temper  and  good  ^eose)  but  on  this  supposition  h«  h^  some  of  the 
IK>b]est  lines  in  his  whole  poem.  Reward. 

•  when  their  angry  hands 


LntBA, 


Were  lifted  up  against  some  known  friewts  face.} 
Adversosaue Juhetferro  confundere  iHiltus. 
"The  fiimous  speech  of  Csesar  in  this  battle— A^/»«/2trtVm/m,  is  variously  interpreted,  either 
to  hinder  theih  from  knowing  each  other,  as  fathers  tought  against  sons  and  sons  against  fathers, 
€f  else,  that  the  gay  handsome  youths  of  Pompey*s  army  would  be  more  afraid  of  their  hct$ 
than  any  other  part  of  their  bodies.  This  last  is  Flonis*s  reason,  our  Authors  prefer  the 
former:  But  pernaps  a  better  reason  than  either  might  be  the  true  one.  Pompey's  army  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  new-levy'd  troops;  now  to  all  raw  fighters,  blows  on  the  face  are  more  dreadful 
toad  more  confounding  than  any  other;  not  through  fear  of  spoiling  their  beaaty,  but  that  tb^ 
ae«  more  of  the  stroke  than  if  *tw«re  aimed  at  any  other  part.  Seward. 

V^t.  L  4B     *^ 
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TAcil.  Set. 


The  nobles,  and  the  commons  lay  together,     / 
And  Poutick,  Panick,  and  Assyrian  bloody 
Made  up  one  crimaon  lake :  W  hich  Pompey 

seeina. 
And  that  ni^^  and  the  fate  of  Rome  had  left 

him, 
Standing  upon  the  rampier  of  his  camp, 
Tho'  scornmg  all  that  could  fall  on  himself. 
He  pities  them  whose  fortunes  are  embark'd 
In  his  unlucky  quarrel;  cries  aloud  too 
That  they  should  sound  retreat,   and   save 

themselves : 
That  he  desir'd  not,  so  much  noble  blood 
Should  be  lost  in  his  service,  or  attend 
On  his  misfortunes:  And  then,  taking  horse 
With  some  few  of  bis  friends,  he  came  to 

Lesbos, 
And  with  Cornelia,  his  wife,  and  sons, 
He*s  touch'd  upon  your  shore.    The  king  of 

Partliia, 
Famous  in  his  defeature  of  the  Crassi, 
Offer'd  him  his  protection,  but  Pompey, 
Relying  on  bi^  benefits,  and<your  faith. 
Hath  tmosen  Egypt  for  his  sanctuary, 
*TiU  he  may  recoUect  his  scattered  powers. 
And  try  a  second  day.     Now,  Ptolomy, 
Tho*  he  appear  not  like  that  glorious  thing 
That  three  times  rode  in  triomph,  and  gave 
laws  ^  ("gift. 

To  conquer'd  nations,  and  made  crowns  his 
(As  this  of  yours,  your  noble  father  took 
From  his  victorious  hand,  and  you  still  wear  it 
At  his  devotion)  to  do  you  more  honour 
In  his  declin*d  estate,  as  the  straijght^st  pine 
In  a  full  grove  of  his  yet-flourishing  friends. 
He  flies  to  you  for  succour,  and  expects 
The  entertainment  of  your  father's  friend. 
And  guardian  to  yourself. 

PtoL  To  say  1  grieve  his  fortune. 
As  miich  as  if  the  crown  I  wear  (his  gift) 
Were  ravish'd  from  me,  is  a  holy  tnith. 
Our  gods  can  witness  for  me:    Yet,   being 

young. 
And  not  a  free  disposer  of  myself, 
Let  not  a  few  hours,  borrow  d  for  advice. 
Beget  suspicion  of  unthankful ness. 
Which  next  to  hell  I  hate.    Pray  you  retire. 
And  take  a  little  rest;  and  let  his  wounds 
Be  with  that  care  attended,  as  they  were 
Carv*d  on  my  flesh.    Good  Labienos,  think 
The  little  respite  I  desire  shall  be 
Wholly  employed  to  find  tlie  readiest  way 
To  do  great  Pompey  service. 

Lab,  May  the  gods. 
As  you  intend,  protect  you !  [Ext/. 


PtoL  Sit,  sit  all; 
It  is  my  pleasure.     Your  advice,  and  freely 

Achor,  A  short  deliberation  in  this. 
May  ser\e  to  give  you  counsel."      To  be 

"  honest. 
Religious,  and  thankful,  in  themselves 
Are  forcible  motives,  and  cao  need  no  flourish. 
Or  gloss  in  the  persuader ;  your  kept  faith. 
Tho'  Pompey  never  rise  to  ih*  neight  he's 

fall'n  from, 
Caesar  himself  will  love;  and  my  opinioa 
Is,  still  committing  it  to  graver  censure. 
You  pay  the  debt  you  owe  him,  with  the  ha- 
Of  all  you  can  call  yours.  [sand 

P/o/.  What's  yours,  Photin us?  Qsell'd 

Pho,  Achoreus,  great  Ptolomy,  hath  couu- 
Like  a  religious  and  honest  man. 
Worthy  the  honour  that  he  justly  holds 
In  being  priest  to  Isis.     But,  alas. 
What  in  a  man  s^uester'd  from  the  world. 
Or  in  a  private  person,  is  preferred. 
No  policy  allows  of  in  a  kmc :     . 
To  be  or  just,  or  thankful, ^^  makes  kiog^ 
guilty ;  [porls 

And  faith,  tho*  praised,  is  punish*d,  that  sop- 
Such  as  good  fate  forsakes :  Join  with  thegodf^ 
Observe    the  man    they  favour,    leave    the 

wretched  5 
The  stars  are  not  more  distant  from  the  earth 
Than  profit  is  from  honesty ;  all  the  power. 
Prerogative;  and  greatness  of  a  prince 
Are  lost,  if  he  descend  once  but  to  steer 
His  course,  as  what's  right  guides  him :  Lei. 

him  leave 
The  scoptre,  that  strives  only  to  be  good. 
Since  kmgdoms  are  maintained  by  force  and 
Achor.  Oh,  wicked  !  [blood. 

Plol.  Peace! — Goon. 
Pho,  Proud  Pompey  shews  how  much  he 
scorns  your  youth. 
In  thinking  that  you  cannot  keep  your  own 
From  such  as  are  o'ercomc.     If  you  are  tir'd 
With  being  a  king,  let  not  a  stronger  take 
What  nearer  pledges  challenge :  Resign  rathet 
The  government  of  Egypt  and  of  Nile 
To  Cleopatra,  that  has  title  to  them ; 
At  least,  defend  them  from  the  Roman  gnpc: 
What  was  not  Pompey's,  while  the  wars  en- 
dued, [the  world 
The  conqueror  will  not  challenge.    B?  all 
Forsaken  and  despis'd,  yourgentkgoanliao. 
His  hopes  and  fortunes  desperate,  makes  choice 

What  nation  he  shall  fall  with ;  and  pursoe^ 
By  their  pale  ghosts  skua  in  tlm  civil  war. 


"  Mav  serve  to  give  you  counsel  to  he  honest ; 

X    Reltgious  <md  thankful,  in  themselves 

Are  forcible  motives.^  I  have  ventured  to  change  the  pointing  here,  and  propose  what 
&eems  a  more  natural  one.  Setoai'd. 

**  To  he  orjtut,  or  thanliftU,  &c.]  From  hence  to  the  end  of  Photinus's  speech  is  almost  a 
literal  translation  out  of  Lucan,  and  Corneille  translates  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  He  has 
taken  great  part  of  Lucan*s  sentiments,  though  he  has  not  ranged  them  in  the  same  order,  aad 
bis  translation  wants  much  of  the  spirit  of  his  original,  which  our  Poets  have  estnanely  wdi 
preserved*  Seward, 
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lie  flies  not  Cesar  only,  but  1^  senate, 
Of  which  the  greater  part  have  cloy'd  tlw 

hunger 
Of  sharp  rharsalian  fowl ;  he  flies  the  nations 
That  he  drew  to  his  quarrel,  whose  estates 
Are  sunk  in  his;  and,  in  no  place  receivM, 
Hath  found  out  Egypt,  by  him  yet  not  ruin'd. 
And  Ptolomy,  things  consider' d,  jusdy  may 
Complain  of  Pompcy :  Wherefore  should  he 
Our  kgypt  with  the  spots  of  civil  war,  [stain 
Or  make  the  peaceable,  or  quiet  Nile, 
r>oubted  of  Ciesar?  wherefore  should  he  draw 
His  loss  and  overthrow  upon  our  heads, 
Or  chuse  this  place  to  suner  in?  Already 
We  have  ofCeuded  Caesar,  in  our  wishes. 
And  no  way  left  us  to  redeem  his  favour 
But  by  the  head  of  Pompey. 

Achor,  Great  Osiris, 
Defend  thy  Egypt  from  such  cruelty. 
And  barbarous  mgratitade! 

Pho.  Holy  trifles. 
And  not  to  have  place  in  designs  of  state. 
This  sword,  which  fate  commands  me  to  un- 
sheath,  [qubh'd ; 

I  would  not  draw  on  Pompey,  if  not  van- 
I  grant,  it  rather  should  have  passed  thro* 
Caesar;  [us: 

But  we  n>U8t  follow  where  his  fortune  leads 
All  provident  princes  measure  their  intents 
According  to  their  power,  and  so  dispose  them . 
And  think' St  thou,  Ptolomy,  that  thou  canst 

prop 
His  ruins,  under  whom  sad  Rome  now  suffers. 
Or  tempt  the  conqueror's  force  when  *tis  con- 
firm'd  ? 
Shall  we,  that  in  the  battle  sat  as  neuters. 
Serve  him  that's  overcome?  No,  no,  he's  lost. 
And  tho*  tis  noble  '*  to  a  sinking  friend 
To  lend  a  helping  hand,  while  mere  is  hope 
He  may  recover,  thy  part  not  engag'd: 
Tho'  one  most  dear,  when  all  his  hopes  are 

dead. 
To  drown  him,  set  thy  foot  upon  his  head. 
Ackor.  Most  execrable  counsel  1 
AcHl.  Tobefollow'd; 
Tis  for  the  kingdom's  safety. 

Ptol.  We  give  up 
Our  absolute  power  to  thee:  Dispose  of  it 
As  reason  shall  direct  thee. 

Pho,  Good  Achillas, 
Seek  out  Septimius :  Do  you  but  sooth  him ; 


He  is  already  wrought.    Leaye  the  dispatch 
To  me  of  Labienus :  'Tis  determin'd 
Already  how  you  shall  proceed.    Nor  fhte 
Shall  alter  it,  since  now  the  dye  is  cast. 
But  that  this  hour  to  PUmpey  is  his  last!. 

[Earettw/, 

SCENE  n. 

Enter  ApollodoruSf  Eros,  and  Arsinoe, 

Apol.  Is  the  queen  stirring,  Eros? 

Eros.  Yes;  for  in  truth 
She  touch'd  no  bed  to-night. 

Apol.  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
And  wish  it  were  in  me,  with  any  hazard/' 
To  give  her  ease. 

Ars.  Sir,  she  accepts  your  will,        [noble. 
And  does  acknowledge  she  hath  found  you 
So  far,  as  if  restraint  of  liberty 
Could  give  admission  to  a  thought  of  mirth. 
She  is  your  debtor  for  it. 

Apol    Did  you  tell  her 
O*  th*  sports  I  have  prepar'd  to  entertain  her? 
She  was  us'd  to  take  delight,'*  with  her  fair 

hand 
To  ancle  in  the  Nile,  where  the  ^lad  fish. 
As  if  they  knew  who  'twas  sought  to  deceive 
Contended  to  be  taken :  Other  times,     [*cni. 
To  strike  the  stag,  who,  wounded  by  her  ar- 
rows, [her 
Forgot  his  tears  in  death,  and  kneeling  thanks 
To  his  last  psp;  then  prouder  of  his  fate. 
Than  if,  with  garlands  crown'd,  he  had  been 
To  fall  a  sacrifice  before  the  altar        [chosen 
Of  the  virgin  huntress.    The  king,  nor  great 

Photinus, 
Forbid  her  any  pleasure ;  and  the  circuit 
In  which  she  is  confin'd,  gladly  afforda 
Variety  of  pastimes,  which  I  would 
Encrease  with  my  best  service. 

Eros,  Oh,  but  the  thought 
That  she  that  was  born  free,  and  to  dispense 
Restraint  or  liberty  to  others,  should  be 
At  the  devotion  of  her  brother,  (whom 
She  only  knows  her  equal)  makes  this  place 
In  which  she  lives,  tho'  stord  with  all  delights, 
A  loathsome  dung*  on  to  her. 

Apol,  Yet,  howe'er 
She  shall  interpret  it,  I'll  not  be  wanting 
To  do  my  best  to  serve  her :  I've  prepar'd 


**  And  tko*  *tis  nolle,  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  speech.]  We  apprehend  this  passage  has  been 
irreparably  injured  by  corruption  or  omission,  or  both. 

"  And  wish  it  were  in  me,  with  my  hazard.]  The  verse  requires  that  it  should  be  either 
my  own  or  any  hazard.    I  prefer  the  latter,  as  it  somewhat  heightens  the  sentiment.     Seward, 

*♦  She  us*d  to  lake  delight,  with  her  fair  hand 
To  angle  in  the  Nile,  Sec]  This  description,  particularly  that  of  the  stag  enamoured  with 
his  death,  is  extremely  poetical,  and  one  may  say  ot  it  what  I  have  heard  said  by  connoisseurs 
of  the  famous  picture  of  Michael  and  Satan  by  Guido,  it  has  vast  beauties,  and  woukl  be  a 
capital  piece,  did  it  not  put  one  in  mind  of  one  upon  the  same  subject  by  Raphael.  I  freety 
own,  that  our  Authors  are  as  far  short  of  Shakespeare's  description  of  Cleopatra  sailing  up  the 
Cydnus.  Seward. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Shakespeare  himself  hath  been  equalled  at  least,  if  not  excelled,  b* 
Oryikn,  in  his  description  of  Cleopatra*s  sailing,  in  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  WellX«U8t.    I(, 
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Choice  musiclc  near  her  cabinet,  and  coaapo6*d 
Some  few  lines,  set  unto  a  solemn  time, 
Ijfi  the  praise  of  imprisonmeat.    fiegin,  boy. 

THE  SONG. 

Look  out,  bpight eye9>  and  bless  the  air; 
Even  in  shadows  you  are  fair. 
Shut-up  beauty  is  like  fire, 
lliat  breaks  out  clearer  still  and  hi^ei:. 
Tlio'  your  body  be  confin*d. 

And  soft  love  a  prisoner  bound, 
Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind 

Neith^  r  check  nor  chain  hath  found* 
Look  out  nobly  then,  and  dare 
Ev'n  the  fetters  that  you  wear. 

EnUr  CleoptUra. 

Cleo,  But  that  we  are  assured  this  tastes  of 
duty 
And  love  in  jp\i,  my  guardian,  and  desire 
In  you,  mv  sister,  and  the  rest,  to  please  us» 
Wo  should  receive  this  as  a  saucy  rudeness 
Offcr*d  our  private  thoughts.  But  your  intents 
Are  to  delight  ua:  *Las,  you  wash  an  Ethtopl 
Can  Cleopatra,  while  she  does  remember 
Whose  dauzhter  she  is,  and  whose  sister  (oh, 
I  suffer  in  tne  name  1^  and  that,  injustice. 
There  is  no  place  iu  Egypt  where  I  stand. 
But  that  the  tributary  earth  is  proud 
To  kiss  the  foot  of  her  that  is  her  queen  ; 
Can  she,  I  say,  that  is  all  this,  e*er  rcliih 
Of  comfort  or  delight,  whl!'-  base  Vaotjnut, 
Bondman  Achillas,  and  ali  other  monsters 
That  reign  o'er  Ptolomy,  make  that  a  court 
Where  they  reside 5  and  this,  where  I,  a  pri- 
son? 
But  there*8  a  Rome,  a  Senate,  and  a  Caesar, 
Tho*  the  fflreat  Pompey  lean  to  Ptojomy, 
May  think  of  Cleopatra. 

Apol.  Pnuipey,  madam 

Cteo.  What  of  him?  Speak!  If  ill,  Apol- 
lodorus. 
It  is  my  happiness;  and,  for  thy  news. 
Receive  a  favour  kiu^s  have  kneel*d  in  vain 
And  kiss  my  hand.  [for, 

ApoL  He's  lost.  ^ 

CUo,  Speak  it  a^in ! 


Apot  Hk  army  Touted,  hft  fledy  and 
By  the  all-conquering  Csesar.  JsaM 

Cleo,  Whither  bends  be? 

ApoL  ToEgypc 

CLeo.  Ha!  In  person? 

Ap^.  Tis  received 
For  an  uiuioubted  truth. 

Cleo  I  live  again ; 
And  if  assurance  of  my  lore  and  beanty 
Deceive  me  not,  i  now  abaU  find  a  juclge 
To  do  tne  right!  But  how  to  free  myaelf. 
And  get  access?  The  guards  are  mong  1 

roe; 
This  door  I  must  pass  tbro'^ — Apollodoras, 
Thou  often  hast  profces*d,  to  do  me  aarkc. 
Thy  life  was  not  tbitie  own. 

ApoL  I  am  not  altcr*d^ 
And  let  your  excellency  propound  a  mesas. 
In  which  1  may  but  give  the  least  assislanee 
That  may  restore  ypu  to  that  you  were  bom  M^ 
Tho*  it  call  on  the  angtfr  of  the  kin^. 
Or,  what's  more  deadly,  all  his  minion 
PhotlniLs  can  do  to  me,  I,  unmov'd, 
Ofl«*r  my  throat  to  ser\'c  you;  ever  prarided. 
It  bear  some  probable  shew  to  be  ettected  j 
To  lose  myself  upei)  no  ground  were  nsadacM, 
Not  loyal  duty. 

Cleo,  Stand  oifl-*To  thee  alone, 
I  will  discover  what  1  dare  not  ttust. 
My  sister  h  ith.    Cassar  is  amorous, 
:\  nd  Uken  more  w'  th*  title  of  a  queen. 
Than  feature  or  proportion ;  he  loV'd  Eunoe, 
A  Moor,  defoim'd  too,  1  have  heard,  that 

brought 
No  other  object  to  inflame  his  blood, 
Bfit  that  htur  husband  was  a  kins;  onbotk 
He  did  bestow  rich  presents :  Shall  I  then. 
That,  with  a  princely  birth,  bring  beauty 

with  me. 
That  know  to  prize  myself  at  mine  own  rate, 
Pesnairhis  favour?  Art  thou  naine? 

ApoL  I  ani.  [to  him, 

Cleo»  1  have  found  out  a  way  shall  bring  me 
Spite  of  Pbotinus*  watches.    If  1  prosper. 
As  I  am  confident  1  shall,  expect         (chase 
Things  greater  than  thy  wishea. — ^Tho'l  pur* 
His  grace  with  loss  of  my  virginity. 
It  skiUa  not,  if  it  bring  6ome  majesW. 

\Exeuni^ 


mm^ 


ACT   IL 


SCENE  I, 

Enter  Septimkti,  wHk  a  head,  Achillas,  and 
guard, 

SfpL^rpiS  here,  'tis  done!  Behold  you  fear- 
■■•         fnl  viewers. 


Shak  e,  and  behold  the  model  of  the  worid  facf^ 
The  pride,  and  strength  1  LookykxA  afw, 

tis  finished  1 

That  that  whole  armies,  nay,  whole  natiom, 

Many  and  mighty  kmg^  have  been  straek 

blind  at,  [tenors; 

And  fled  before,  wing*d  with  their  fean  mi 
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Dear  to  the  gods  he  was;  to  them  that  fear'd 

him 
A  fair  and  noble  enemy.  Didst  thou  hate  him. 
And  for  thy  love  to  Ciesar  sought  his  ruin? 
Arm*d^  in  the  red  Pharsalian  fields,  Septi- 

roiuj,  ^  [glorious. 

Where  killing  was  in  grace,  and  wounds  were 
Where  kings  were  fair  compeliu»rs  for  honour^ 
Thou  shouldst  have  come  up  to  him,  there 

have  fought  him. 
There,  sword  to  swond. 

Sept.  1  kiird  him  on  commandment. 
If  kin^'  commands  be  fair,  when  you  all 

fainted. 
When  none  of  you  durst  lopk 

AckiL  On  deeds  so  barbarous. 
What  hast  thou  got? 

Sepi,  The  king's  lore,  and  his  bounty. 
The  honour  of  tb«  service ;  which,  tho*  you 

rail  at,  [on  me. 

Or  a  thousand  envious  souls  fling  their  foams 
Will  dignifv  the  cause,  and  make  me  glorious; 
And  1  shall  live 

AchiL  A  miserable  villain. 
What  reputation  and  reward  belongs  to  it. 
Thus,  with  the  head,  1  seize  on,  and  miake 

mine: 
And  be  not  impudent  to  ask  me  why,  sirrah. 
Nor  bold  to  stay ;  read  in  mine  eyes  the  reason! 
The  shame  and  obloquy  I  leave  thine  own ; 
Inherit  those  rewards;  they're  fitter  for  thee. 
Your  oirs  spent,  and  your  snuff  stinks:  Go 

out  basely ! 
Sepi,  The  king  will  yet  consider.     [Exit. 

Enter  Ptolomy,  Achoreus,  and  PkQtinus, 

AchiL  Here  he  comes.'"  [SiH 

Achor,  Yet,  if  it  be  undone,  hear  me,  great 

■5  Tkat  steel  war "]  Both  Mr.  Sympson  and  Mr.  Theobald  would  chuse  to  read  sieerd, 

but  the  old  readin}(  is  surely  preferable.  Substantives  taken  adjectively  is  a  great  beauty  w 
poeory,  and  veiy  common  m  Shakespeare  and  our  Authors.  Seward, 

'niere  appears  to  us  an  uncouth ness  in  the  sutsfantive  adjective  in  this  place.  We  really 
bdieve,  that  $ieel  means  his  sward,  and  suspect  there  is  a  small  corruption  in  the  next  line; 
jmd  that  the  two  should  run  thus, 

ThiU  steel  Jf^ar  waited  on,  and  Fortune  courted. 
That  high  plume  Honour  buiii  up  for  her  own. 

The  whole  speech  abounds  with  bold  figure  and  metaphor. 

**  //  was  a  sacred  head,  J  durst  not  heave  at,']  Our  Authors  have  falsified  history  In  the 
eharacter  of  Achillas,  in  order  to  draw  our  whole  indisnation  upon  the  wretch  Septimius. 
Achillas  join*d  with  him  in  the  murder  of  Pompey,  as  did  Salvius,  another  Roman  centurion ; 
but  Septimius  stabb'd  him  first  in  the  back,  and  afterwards  the  two  others  in  the  fiice. 
Seward, 

*'  Sensible  of  tht  business.]  Though  this  is  sense,  yet  it  is  so  fiat  and  unpoetical,  that  I 
hope  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  patting  my  own  reading  into  the  text,  it  is  so  near 
the  trace  of  the  letters,  and  is  so  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the  speech,  that  I  think 
it  but  a  candid  presumption  to  siippcse  it  the  Authors.  Since  I  made  this,  Mr.  Sympson  sent 
me  tht  veiy  sarne  cotnecture.  Sew 

The  first  folio  reads  tht,  andnotTHB  business;  Mr.  Seward's  alteration  is  therefore  merely 
hutiness  to  batmess,  and  does  not  need  so  much  apolo^,  fu>r  argue  so  much  ingenui^. 

'*  ifi^rf  As'^iMM,  Sir.]  Had  Achillas  spoke  to  Septimius,  it  would  have  been  strrah,  as 
before;  but  be  was  gone  out,  and  this  Sir  seems  only  to  have  slipt  in  from  the  line  bd!ow. 
Sewofd, 


That  sfted  War  waited  on,*'  and  Fortane 

courted,  [own; 

That  high-plum'd  Honour  built  up  for  her 
!Behold  that  mightiness,  behold  that  nereeness, 
^Behold  that  cbdd  of  war,  with  all  his  glories. 
By  this  poor  hand  made  breathless!  Here,  my 

Actiillas; 
£gypt,  and  Csesar^  owe  me  for  this  service, 
And  all  the  oon<nier*d  nations. 

Ackii,  Peace,  Septimius;  [actions. 

Thy  words  sound  more  ungrateful  than  thy 
Tho  sometimes  safety  seek  an  instrument 
Of  thv  unworthy  nature,  (thou  loud  boaster!) 
Think  not  she's'bound  to  love  him  too  that's 

barbaroas. 
Why  did  not  I,  if  this  be  meritorious. 
And  binds  the  king  unto  me,  and  his  bounties, 
Strike  thb  rude  stroke?  I'll  tell  thee,  thou 

poor  Roman; 
It  was  a  sacred  head,  I  durst  not  heava  at,'^ 
Not  heave  a  thought 
Sept,  It  was? 
AckiL  ril  tell  thee  truly. 
And,  if  thou  ever  yet  hcardst  tell  of  honour, 
1*11  make  thee  blush :  It  was  thy  generaPs ! 
That  man*s  that  fed  thee  once,  tto  man's  that 

bred  thee; 
The  air  thou  breath*dst  war  his,  the  fire  that 

warm'd  thee 
From  his  care  kindled  ever!  Nay,  1*11  shew 

thee,  Lneto,'^ 

Because  Til  make  thee  sensible  of  thv  baso- 
And  why  a  noble  man  durst  not  touch  at  it. 
There  was  no  piece  of  earth  thou  put'st  thy 

foot  <4a),  [tlon ! 

But  was  his  conquest,  and  he  gave  thee  mo- 
He  triuDiph'd  three  times :  Who  durst  touch 

his  person? 
The  very  walb  of  Home  bow*d  to  his  presence; 
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If  this  inhuman  stroke  be  y^  unttnicketiy 
If  that  adored  head  be  not  yet  sever'd 
From  the  most  noble  body,  weigh  the  miseries^ 
The  desolations,  that  this  great  eclipse  works. 
You're  young,  be  provident;  6x  not  your  em- 
pire 
Upon  the  tomb  of  him  will  shake  all  Egypt ;^9 
^^  hose  ^varlike  groans  will  raise  ten  thousand 

spirits. 
Great  as  himself,  in  every  hand  a  thtmder; 
Destructions  darting  from  their  looks,  and 

sorrows 
That  easy  women's  eyes  shall  ne^'er  empty. 
Pho.  You  have  done  well ;  and  *tb  done. 
See  Achillas, 
And  in  his  hand  the  head. 

PioL  Stay;  come  no  nearer! 
Methinks  I  f^l  thevery  earth  shake  under  me! 
I  do  remember  him ;  he  was  my  guardian. 
Appointed  by  the  senate  to  preserve  me. 
What  a  full  majesty  sits  in  his  face  yetl 
PAo.The  king  is  troubled.  Be  not  frighted. 
Sir;  ^  ,  LMiry; 

Be  not  abus*d  with  fears :  His  death  was  neces- 
If  you  consider,  Sir,  roost  necessary. 
Not  to  be  missed :  And  humbly  thank  ffrcat 
He  came  so  opportunely  to  your  hands.  [Isis, 
Pity  must  now  give  place  to  roles  of  safety. 
Is  not  victorious  Caesar  new  arrived. 
And  enter'd  Alexandria,  with  his  friends. 
His  navy  riding  by  to  wait  his  charges  ? 


Did  he  not  beat  this  Pompey,  aod  poisoed 

him^ 
Was  not  this  great  man  his  great  enrmv  ? 
This  godlike  virtuous  man,  aspecmle  held  bin? 
But  what  fdol  dare  be  frieod  to  nytng  vtrme? 

(Enter  C<c$QT,Aniony,'DolaleUa,  amdScfr^,) 

I  hear  their  trumpets;  *tts  loo  late  to  siag^. 
Give  me  the  head ;  and  be  yau  confident. 
Hail,  conoueror,  and  head  of  all  the  worid,^ 
Now  this  head's  off! 

Casar,  Ha! 

Pho.  Do  not  shun  me,  Canar. 
From  kingly  Ptolomy  I  bring  this  present. 
The  crown  and  sweatof  thy  Pharsalian  labm:r, 
The  goal  and  mark  of  high  ambitious  hooocr. 
Before,  thy  victory  had  no  name,  Casaar, 
Thy  travel  and  thy  loss  of  blood,  no  recoffi> 

pence; 
Thou  dreamd'st  of  beins  worthy,  and  of  vs, 
And  all  thy  furious  conflicts  were   but  slum- 
bers: 
Here  they  take  life;  here  they  inherit  hoooor, 
Grow  fix*d,  and  shoot  up  everiastine  triumphs. 
Take  it,  and  look  uDon  thy  humbk  servant, 
With  noble  eyes  loolc  on  the  princely  Ptolo- 
my, [sar, 
That  oilers  with  this  head,  most  mighty  €«• 
What  thou  wouldst  once  have  giv^n  for'l,  all 
Eaypt.                                    [conqoefw, 

Jchii,  Nor  do  not  question  it,^'  most  royil 
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Upon  the  tomb  qfkim  will  shake  all  Egypt^ 

Whose  tpttrlike  groant  will  raise  (en  thousand  spirits, 
*    Great  as  himseff',  in  eve^y  hand  a  thunder \ 

Destructions  darting  from  their  louks.]  Mr.  Warburton  observes  on  a  passage  in  Joliw 
Cxsar,  p.  S5«  that  Dionysius  had  complained  ttiat  those  great  strokes,  which  tie  caib  the  ler- 
rible  graces,  which  are  so  frequent  in  Homer,  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  snbseqoent  poets; 
and  he  adds,  that  amongst  our  countrymen  they  seem  as  much  confin'd  to  our  British  Homer. 
Before  1  saw  this,  I  had  observed  something  like  it  in  a  note  in  the  Maid*s  Tragedy,  s^^ieaking 
o(  poetical  enthusiasm,  only  adding,  that  no  followers  of  Shakespeare  approach  so  near  him  in 
these  astonishing  graces  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  lines  here  quoted  are  a  strong;  proof 
of  it,  and  what  was  said  above  of  the  comparison  between  Guido  ana  Raphael  is  here  again 
applicable;  terrible  and  astonishbg  as  they  are,  they  bring  to  one*s  mind  a  passage  still  booic 
terribly  astonishing  in  Julius  Caesar. 

'And  Cassar*s  spirit  ranging  for  revenge, 

*  With  Ate  by  nis  side  come  hot  from  Hell, 

*  Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarches  voice 

*  Cry  havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.'  Seward, 

In  speakine  of  this  emulation  in  the  terrible  graces,  it  is  but  justice  to  introdnce  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  Ben  Jonson,  Catiline,  net  v.  sc.  5. 

'  Methinks  I  see  death  and  the  furies  waiting 
'  What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  Hrav*n  at  leisure 
'  For  the  great  spectacle.    Draw  then  your  swords,  Ve.  R. 

^  Hail,  conqueror,  and  head  ofaU  the  world. 

Now  this  head*s  offf]  We  cannot  forbear  observing,  and  regretting,  that  this  line  and 
half  is  as  ridiculous,  as  some  other  passages  of  this  scene  are  sublime. 

»*  Acho.  Nor  do  not  question,  &c.J  Mr.  Theobald*s  margin  says,  cert^  Achillas.  And 
there  is  this  proof  of  it,  that  in  Lucan  the  whole  speech  to  Caesar  is  made  by  Achillas,  (thovgb, 
in  reality,  1  iieodotus  the  rhetorician,  who  had  ioined  Photinus  in  persuadinir  Ptolomy  to  ux 
murder,  was  the  person  who  presented  the  head  to  Caesar  and  harangued  on  che  occasion,  for 
which  he  afterwards  met  his  due  rewa|d  from  Brutus  and  Cassios,  who  tortur'd  and  croei&ii 

hint' 
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Nor  disesteem  liie  benefit  that  meets  thee, 
Secause  'lis  easily  got,  it  comes  the  safer: 
Yet,  let  me  tell  thee,  most  imperious  Caesar, 
Tho'  he  oppos'd  no  strength  of  swords  to  win 
this,  [lances. 

Nor  laboured  thro*  no  showers  of  darts  and 
Yet  here  he  found  a  fort,  that  fac'd  him  suong- 

An  inward  war :  He  was  his  grandsire's  guest. 
Friend  to  his  father,  and,  when  he  was  ex- 
peird  [hand. 

And  beaten  from  this  kingdom  by  strong 
And  had  none  left  him  to  restore  his  honour. 
No  hojMi  to  find  a  friend  in  such  a  misery. 
Then  in  stept  Pompey,  took  his  feeble  for- 
tune, [again: 
Strengthen  d,  and  cherish'd  it,  and  set  it  right 
This  was  a  love  to  Csesar. 

Sec.  Give  me  hate,  gods!  [ed; 

Pho,  This  Caesar  may  account  a  little  wick- 
But  yet  remember,  if  thine  own  hands,  con- 
queror. 
Had  lairn  upon  him,  what  it  had  been  then ; 
If  thine  own  sword  had  touched  his  throat, 

what  that  way ! 
He  was  thy  son-in-law;  tliere  to  be  tainted^ 
Had  l>een  most  terrible  I  Let  the  worst  be 
rendered,  [cent. 

We  have  deservM  for  keeping  thy  hands  inno- 
CcBsar,  Oh,  Sceva,  Sceva,  see  that  head  1 
See,  capiaiui*. 
The  head  ot  godlike  Pompey  I 
Sec.  He  was  basely  ruin'cl ; 
But  let  the  g(Kls  be  griev'd  that  suSer'd  it. 
And  be  you  Caesor. 

Cassar.  Oh,  thou  conqueror. 
Thou  ^ory  of  the  world  once,  now  the  pity. 
Thou  awe  of  nations,  wherefore  didst  thou 
fall  thus?  [thee  on, 

What  poor  fate  followed  thee,  and  pluckM 


To  trust  thy  saertid  UOs  to  an  Egyptian  } 
The  life  and  light  of  Rome,  to  ahlirKi  stran- 

That  honourable  war  ne*er  taught  a  nobleness. 
Nor  worthy  circumstance  shew*d  what  a  mrfn 
was?  [quetSy 

That  never  heard  thy  name  sung,  but  in  ban- 
And  loose  lascivious  pleasures  ?  to  a  boy. 
That  had  no  faith  to  comprehend  thy  great- 
ness. 
No  study  of  thy  life,  to  know  thy  goodness? 
And  leave  thy  nation,  nay,  thy  noble  friend. 
Leave  him  distrusted,  that  in  tears  falls  with 
thee,  [pey. 

In  soft  relenting  tears?  Hear  me,  great  Pom- 
If  thy  great  spirit  can  hear,  I  must  task  thee!  ** 
Th'  rmt  most  unnobly  robb'd  me  of  my  vie- 
My  love  and  mercy.  t^ory» 

Ant.  Oh,  how  brave  these  tears  shew  I 
How  excellent  is  sorrow  in  an  enemy  I 
DoL  Glory  appears  not  greater  than  this 

goodness. 
Ccesar.  Egyptians,  dare  ye  thmk  your  high* 
est  pyramids. 
Built  to  out-dar^the  sun,"  as  you  suppose. 
Where  your  imworthy  kings  lie  m.k'd  \n  ashes. 
Are  monuments  fit  for  him?  No,  brood  of 

Nilus, 
Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame,  but  Heav'n; 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories. 
But  tlie  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness; 
To  which  1  leave  him.  Take  the  head  away. 
And,  with  the  body,  give  it  noble  burial : 
Your  earth  shall  now  be  blessM  to  hold  a  Ro- 
man, 
Whose  braveries  all  the  worfd's-earth*'  can- 
not balance.  * 
See.  If  thou  be*st  thus  loving,  [  shall  ho- 
nour thee: 
But  great  men  may  dissemble,  *  t'ls  held  possible. 


him-    Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  room  to  doubt  whether"  the  Poets  designed  isfcW*^*  to 
speak  this,  for  they  have  given  it  a  different  turn  from  Lucan. 


•  nee  vile  putdris 


Hoc  meritum,  nobis  Jacili  guod  ccede  peractum  est. 

Hospes  avitus  crat :  Depulso  sceptra  parenii 

Reddiderat.     Quidpluraferam?  Tu  nomina  ianlo 

Invenies  operi,  velfamam  consule  mundi ; 

Si  scelus  est,  plus  te  nobis  deberefateris, 

Quod  scelus  hoc  non  ipse  fads.  Lucan.  lib.ix. 

This  is  the  language  of  villainy,  boasting  of  merits  from  the  greatness  of  it  But  the  speech  in  the 
False  One  represents  the  reluctance,  the  panes  and  inward  war  that  Ptolomy  struggled  through 
to  serve  Cajsar.  And  this  spoke  by  a  man  wno  had  a  real  love  for  virtue,  gives  a  fine  contrast  to 
Phoiinus's  unfeeling  and  confirmM  villainy.  Seward. 

We  heartily  join  with  Theobald — cer/e  Achillas. 

**  /  must  task  thee."]  For  task,  Mr.  Seward  substitutes  tax. 

**  — . your  high  pyramids,  former  editions. 

Built  to  ottMlare  the  sun,  as  you  suppose.'}  To  owt-dare  the  sun  by  their  height  is  poeti- 
cal, but,  as  you  suppose,  greatly  flattens  it;  for  this  reason  both  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  change  it 
to  oui'dure,  which  seems  to  suit  the  context  better.  Seward. 

Out-dare  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  better  than  ouUdure.  Wp  do  not  xemember  to 
have  ever  met  with  the  latter  word. 

*'  All  the  world's  earth.]  Mr.  Sympson  observes  the  expression  of  world*s-eartk  directly 
answers  the  Latin  terrarum  orlis.  Seward, 
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And  be  rigl&t  ^ad  of  wbat  ikty  aeem  to  weep 

for;  [do  I  wonder 

There  are  such  kind  of  pbilosophm.    Now 

How  he  would  took  tf  i:'oinpe^  were  alive 

again; 
But  how  he*d  set  hit  face. 

CtBtar,  You  look  now,  king. 
And  you  that  have  been  agents  ui  this  glory. 
For  our  especial  favour  I 
Ptol  We  desire  it 

Cmsar,  And  doiibiless  you  expect  rewards? 
See*  Let  me  give  *em : 
ril  nve  'em  such  as  Natuw  never  divam*d  of; 
lil  beat  him  and  his  agents  in  a  niorur. 
Into  one  man»  aad  that  one  man  111  bake  then. 
Cmar*  Peace!— I  forgive  you  all;  that*s 
recompence.  [pardon, 

You*re  young,  and  ignorant,  that  picauls  jrour 
And  fear,  it  may  be,  more  than  hate  pro- 
voked you. 
Your  ministers  I  must  think  wanted  judgment. 
And  so  they  err*d :  I*m  bountiful  to  think  this, 
Bdieve  me,  most  bountiful;  Be  y«u  most 
thankful;  [what 

That  bounty  shace  amongst«ye.    If  I  knew 
To  send  you  for  a  present^  kinf^  of  Egypt* 
I  mean-a  bead  of  equal  refmtatiODt 
And  that  you  lov*d,  tho*  'twere  your  brightest 
itstert ,  I  you. 

(But  her  you  hate)  I  would  not  be  behind 
Pl^L  Hear  me,  great  Cassar! 
€€t»ar.  I  have  heanl  too  much; 
And  study  not  with  smooth  shows  to  invade 
My  noble  mind,  as  you  have  done  my  con- 
quest: [ly. 
You're  poor  and  open.   I  must  tell  you  rouM- 
That  hian  that  could  not  recompence  the  be- 
nefits^ 
Tlie  grcut  and  bounteous  servioes,  of  Pompey, 
Can  never  dote  upon  the  name  of  Caesar. 
Tlio*  I  had  haled  Pompey,  and  ailow'd  ha 

ruin, 
I  gave  you  no  commission  to  perform  it: 

^  Swwrds,  hangers, ^rei.]  As  hangers  gives  much  the  same  idea  as  awordi,  especially  io 
the  mouth  of  a  Roman,  I  ho|)e  the  reader  will  asree  to  the  change  of  it  to  ktmgmtn^  which 
were  proper  to  be  threatened  to  the  murderers  of  Pompey,  and  which  afWrwaed  pieveil  the  fiite 
.pf  Septimius.  There  is  something  extremely  noble  in  this  passage;  it  even  syprnashi  i  to 
those  terrible  graces  before  spoke  of.  Seward. 

The  Reader  will,  no  doubt,  greatly  admire  the  integri^,  perspicacity*  and  ingeooifef  of 
Mr.  Seward,  when  he  is  informeo,  that  hangmen  b  the  r^lug*— not  of  that  gentknaan*  bu^ 
of  the  second  folio. 

^*  You  wretched  and  poor  seeds  ofsun^humt  Egifpt.']  As  the  word  sweds  iagood  aeiHe,  I 
fear  the  reader  would  think  it  too  great  a  liberty  for  anlulitor  to  displace  it  ami  advance  hit 
own  coniecture  into  the  text :  But  where  the  change  of  a  single  letter  gives  peat  improvaneat^ 
I  think  It  a  justice  to  the  Authors  to  suppose  it  senuine;  especially  when  it  strongly  partakes 
of  dieir  usual  spirit.  Seeds  seems  rather  flat,  and  weeds  was  the  first  word  that  oeecurred  as  an 
improvement,  because  it  makes  Capsar  speak  with  more  contempt  of  the  Egypliaaa^  boi  ob* 
serving  the  great  propriety  of  all  our  Autnor*s  metaphors,  which  he  applies  to  the  iigypdaaa, 
as  where  he  calls  them  the  spawn  of  E^pt\  and  again,  these  beds  vftkmjf  etUx  and  Sep- 
timius, ikat  vermin  thaCs  noW  become  a  natural  crocodile^  a  better  reading  oocurred,  reMif,  to 
whicli  Egypt  is  greatly  sul^ect  from  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  Thus  the  scriptufea  speaking  of 
tiie  behemoth  or  crocodile.     He  lieth  under  the  shady  trees,  %n  the  c^nmrt  ^fihc  rmd  m- ferns. 

We  think  reeds  is  right. 


Hasty  to  please  in  blood  axe 
And,  but!  stand  environed  with  roy  vi 
My  fortune  never  failing  to  befrienil  me. 
My  nobU  strengths,  and  frieoda  about  af 

person, 
I  durst  not  tiy  you,  nor  expect  a  courtesy, 
Above  the  pioits  love  you  snew'd  to  Pompey. 
You've  found  me  merciful  in  arguing  with  w; 
Swofds,  hangmen,^  fires,  destmcuoos  ol  ail 

natures. 
Demolish ments  of  kingd'^ms,  and  whole  r«oi, 
Are  wont  to  be  my  orators.    Turn  to  tears. 
You  wretched  and  poor  reeds  of  sun4Mirat 

Egypt,»>  [qutiw, 

And  now  youVe  found  the  natare  ot  a  c»- 
That  you  cannot  decline,  with  all  your  flat- 
teries. 
That  where  the  day  gives  light,  wiH  be  him* 

self  still; 
Know  how  to  meet  his  worth  with  humaat 

courtesies!  [soIdWr, 

Go,  and  embalm  tboee  bones  of  diat  giea 
Howl  round  about  his  pile«   fling  oo  your 

spices. 
Make  a  Sjibean  bed,  and  place  this  phenix 
Where  tlyr  hot  sun  may  emulate  hia  virtues* 
And  draw  another  Pompey  from  his  ashes. 
Divinely  ^reat,    and  fix   hiai    'oMiogst  ibc 

worthies! 
Pto/.  WcwiUdoaU. 
Cofsar,  You've  r^ibb'd  him  of  those  tean 
Hb  kindred  and  his  firiends  kjepi  aacred  im 

him. 
The  virgins  of  their  funeral  lamentatsoas; 
And  that  kind  earth  that  thought,  to  conr 

him  ferocity, 

(His  country*s  earth)  will  cry  out  'gaiost  your 
And  weep  unto  the  ocean  for  reveoite, 
*Till  NiluH  raise  his  seven  heads  and  devouryt  I 
My  grief  has  stopt  the  reitt  When  Poiap^ 

liv*d,    " 
He  us*d  you  nobly;  now  he*i  drad*  use  kia 

io.  C&iC. 
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Opeii*d  their  h^rts,  and  secret  closets  to  me. 
Their  purses,  and  their  pleasures,  and  l^id  me 

wallow. 
I  now  perceive  the  great  thieves  eat  the  less. 
And  th*  hiige>7  leviathans  of  villainy 
Sup  up  the  merits,  nay,  the  men  and  aH^, 
That  do  *em  service,  and  spout  'em  oat  aj^aia 
Into  the  air,  as  thin  and  unregarded 
As  drops  of  water  that  are  lost  i*  th*  ocean. 
I  was  Jov*d  once  for  swearing,  and  for  drink- 

iog*  [me ; 

And  for  other  principal  qualities  that  hecama 
Now  a  foolish  unthankful  murder  has  undone 

me. 
If  my  lord  Photinus  be  not  merciful. 
That  set  me  on.    And  he  comes;  now*  For* 

tane! 

JSnter  PkoHnut. 

Ph0.  Cflssar*s  unthankfulness  a  little  stirs 
nie,  rReman« 

A  liale  frets  my  blood  t  Take  heed,  proud 
Provoke  me  not,  stir  not  mine  anger  furthtrl 
I  may  find  out  a  way  unto  thy  life  too,  ' 
Tho*  arm*d  in  all  thy  victories,  and  seiee  it ! 
A  conqueror  has  a  heart,  and  I  may  hit  it. 

Sepi,  May*t  please  your  lordship  ■      ■ 

Pho.  Ob,  Seplimiusl 

Sept.  Your  lordship  knovs  my  wroogpl 

Pko.  Wrongs? 

StpL  Yes,  my  lord; 
How  th*  captain  of  the  guaid,  Achill|n« 
sligbts  me? 

Pko.  Think  better  of  him,  he  has  much 
befriended  thee. 
Shewed  thee  much  love,  in  taking  the  head 

from  thee. 
The  times  are  alcer*d,  soldier;  Ccsai^s  angry. 
And  our  design  to  please  him,  lost   and 
perished :  [owning^ 

Be  glad  tbou*rt  unnam'd ;  *tts  not  v?orth  the 
Yet,  that  thou  mayst  be  useful— <- 

Sf^.  Yes,  my  lord, 
I  shali  be  reedy. 

Pk0.  For  I  may  employ  thee 
To  take  a  rub  or  two  out  of  my  way. 
As  time  shall  serve;  say,  that  it  he  a  brother. 
Or  a  hard  iktber? 

i$<p/.  *Tis  most  necessary:  [Sir. 

A  mother,  or  a  sister,  or  wnom  yoq  please, 

Pko.  Or  to  betray  a  noble  fViend) 

Sept.  Tis  all  one. 

Pko.  I  know  tbou*lt  stir  for  gold. 

Srpt^  'Tis  all  my  motion* 

*•  Now  Where's  your  confidence,  your  aim,  Phoiinus, 
The  oraclet,  9ind  fair  favours  ^rom  the  conqueror. 

You  rung  inio  mine  earsf]  Either  the  second  line  should  be,  ibe  orueltM  or  fair /iivour$, 
«r,  what  seems  more  probable,  the  particles  the  and  and  should  dumge  places.        Seward. 
The  oki  reading,  we  think,  needs  no  change. 

*>  And  iK  huge  leviathans  of,  &c.]  I  should  not  take  the  liberty  of  marking  OHt  beautiful 
passatnei,  but  that  1  am  very  desirous  this  play  should  meet  with  due  regard  from  every  reader; 
and  I  therefore  beg  him  not  to  pass  slightly  over  this  passage,  where  a  metaphor  is  carried  on 
with  such  exquisite  b^uty,  that  it  may  vie  with  the  nnest  strokes  of  this  sort  evta  in  Shake ^ 
speare.  Seward. 

Tot.  I.  4C 


L   Vma  wfaere^  your  confictenoe,^ 
your  aim,  Photinus,  [queror, 

oracles,  and  fair  finroors  from  the  con* 
rung  into  mineears?  How  stand  I  now  ? 
t  <»«m  tee  the  tempest  of  his  stem  displeasure; 
Plm^e  (ieath  of  him,  you  urg'd  a  sacrifice 
Po  atop  his  rage,  pivsaging  a  full  ruin ! 
(^^^lere  are  your  oounsds  now? 

^ckor.  I  told  you.  Sir,  [after : 

^vad.  told  the  truth,  what  danger  would  lAy 
A.km1,  tho"  an  enemy,  I  satisfied  yon 
HL^  waaa  Roman,  and  the  top  of  honour; 
A.nd  howsoever  this  might  please  great  Cassar, 
I.  told  you,  that  the  foulness  of  his  death, 
Xlio  iaiptous  baseness—— 

J*Ao.  Peace  j  you  are  a  fool ! 

lsb«  of  deep  aids  must  tread  as  deep  ways  to 

•em ;  [rows, 

Ocesar  I  know  is  pleas'd.  and,  for  all  his  sor* 

Wf  bkh  are  put  on  foe  forms,  and  mere  dis- 

semblings, 
I*^m  confident  be*s  glad :  To  have  told  yon  so, 
Ashd  thank'd  yon  outwardly;  had  hem  too 

open. 
And  taken  firom  the  wisdom  of  a  eonoiwior. 
Se  confident,  and  proud  youVe  done  tnb  ser» 

vice;  [1; 

Voo  hajve  deserv'd,  and  yon  will  find  it,  hi(^ 
Make  bold  use  of  this  benefit,  and  be  sure 
You  keep  your  sister,  the  high-soul'd  Cleo- 
patra, [him. 
fioth  close  and  short  enough,  she  may  not  see 
The  rest^f  I  may  counsel.  Sir— 

P^.  Do  all; 
For  in  thy  fiuthful  service  rests  my  safe^. 

{^Exeunt. 

SC£N£  II. 

Enter  Sepiimiut. 

Sept.  Here's  a  strange  alteration  in  the 

OD«ft; 
Men's  fapes  are  of  other  seu  and  motions, 
llieir  minds  of  subtler  stuflf.    I  pass  by  now 
As  tho'  I  were  a  rascal ;  no  man  knows  me. 
No  eye  looks  after;  as  I  were  a  plague. 
Their  doors  shot  close  against  me,  and  I  won* 

der'dat. 
Because  I've  done  a  meritorious  murder : 
Because  I've  pleas'd  the  time,  does  the  time 

plague  me  ?  [me  for't ; 

I've  Known  the  day  they  would  have  huggM 
For  a  less  stroke  than  this,  have  done  me  re* 
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PAo.  tlierf ,  take  that  for  thy  service,  and 
farewell ! 
Tve  greater  business  now. 
SepL  Vm  still  your  own.  Sir. 
Pho.  One  thing  1  charge  thee;  see  me  no 
more,  Septimius, 
Unless  I  send.  [Exit. 

Sept.  I  shall  observe  yiwr  hour. 
So !  this  brings  soin«ihing  in  the  AK>utb»  some 

favour ; 
This  is  the  lord  I  serve,  llie  power  I  wotship. 
My  friends,  allies  >  and ber^  lies  soy  aHegianee* 
Let  people  talk  as  they  please  of  my  rudeness. 
And  shun  me  for  my  deed  ^  bring  but  this  to 
>m,  [nouraUe: 

Let  me  be  damn*d  for  blood,  yet  suU  Vm  ho- 
This  sod  creates  new  tongues,  and  daw  af- 
fections*, ■ 
And,  tho*  Td  kiird  my  fttther,  give  me  gold, 
I'll  make  men  swear  Tve  done  a  pious  sacri- 
fice, [vants, 
Now  I  will  out-brave  aH,  make  all  my  sei>- 
And  my  brave  deed  shall  be  writ  ia  wine  for 
virtuous.  l^Junt, 

SCENE  III. 

Enfer  Qrsar^  Antony,  Dolahefla, 
andSceva, 

Cmsar,  Keep  strong  guards,  and  with  wary 
eyes,  my  Iriends ; 
Thrre  is  no  trusting  to  these  base  Egyptians : 
They  that  are  false  to  pious  benefits. 
And  make  ooni|>eird  necessities  their  fiiiths. 
Are  traitor?  to  the. gods. 

Ant.  Wf*i;  call  ashore 
A  legion  of  the  bcKt.' 

CABfor  Not  a  nuin,  Antony;  [greatness: 
Thftt  were  to  Fhcw  our  fears,  and  dim  our 
No;  'tis  eiKMgh  my  name's  ashore. 

Scr.  Too  much  too; 
A  sleeping  Csesar  is  enough  to  shake  them. 
There  are  some  two  or  three  n la I icions  rascals, 
TrainM  up  in  villany,  besides  that  Cerbenis, 
That  Roman  dog,  that  lick'd  the  blood  of 
Pompey. 

T)ol.  'Tis  strantie;  a  Roman  soldier? 

Sec.  You  are  cozen'd ; 
There  be  of  us,  as  be  of  all  other  nations. 


VilkinAandknites:  Tts  not  the  name  < 

tains  him,  [tc&. 

But  the  obedience;  when  that's  onice  4bi||0^' 
And  duty  flbng  away,  then,  welct^tnedewilr 
Photinus  and  Achillas,  and  this  venmn^ 
That's  now  becoone  a  natural  croco^iie/ 
Must  be  with  care  obaerv'd. 

Ant,  And  His  well  counseird ; 
No  confidence,  nor  trust 

See.  V\\  trust  the  sea  first,  [ar. 

When  wiah  her  holk>w  muniHivrslM:'  invhci 
Anddu«ahes  in  her  storms,  aa-poj^ick  RecHi' 
Conceal  their  claWs^  Til  trust  the  devil  fmt; 
The  rule  of  ill  111  trosf,  before  tlie<loer.>^ 

Casar,  Go  to  your  rests,  and  foiled  ydtf 
own  wisdoms. 
And  leave  me  to  my  diooghts;  pnj  no  moit 

compliment; 
Once  more,  ,*troiig  watches. 

D^L  A  U  shall  be  observed.  Sir.    lExttmL 

Manet  Ctesar, 

Ceetart,  Vm  doll  and  heavy,  yet  I  caanot 

sleep. 
How  hapiiy  was  I,**  in  my  lawfol  wars 
In  Germany,  and  Gaul,  and  Britany ! 
When  every  night  with  picasufe  I  sad  dewn 
What  the  day  mmtstes'd,  the  sleep  came 

sweetly: 
But  since  I  undertook  this  ho«cie-divtsiefi» 
This  civil  war,  and  pas9*d  the  Rabictm, 
What  have  I  dene,  that  speaks  an  aneient 

Roman,  {ioitt, 

A  good,  great  man?  I*ve  entered  Rome  6y 
And,  an  her  tender  wemb  that  gave  me  life^ 
Let  my  insuUiikg  sokliers  ruddy  trample: 
The  dear  veins  of  my  country  I  have  opened, 
And  saird  upon  the*  torrents  that  flow*d  fitnn 

her. 
The  bloody  stream's,  that  in  their  cfmfloence 
Carried  before  Vm  thousand  desolations: 
1  robb'd  the  treasury ;  and  at  one  gripe 
Snatch'd   all  the  wodth   so  many  wertfay 

triumphs 
Plac'd  there  as  sacred  to  the  peace  of  Rome: 
I  razM  Massilia  in  my  wanton  anger ; 
Petreiusand  Afranios  1  deiieaied; 
Pom|)ey  1  overthix  w ;  what  did  that  ffct  me? 
The  sluhlier'd  name  of  an  authorised  eoe- 


my."" 


INmse  witki*. 


**  TItr  rule  rf  ill  Vll  tntsf^  Iff  ore  the  dorr.]  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  both  hesitated  on  lliis 
expression,  but  i  believe  it  right,  as  God  is  the  rule  of  good  or  \  inue,  so  is  the  Devil  of  iU, 

Semmd. 

Tliis  line  does  not  appear  in  the  second  folio ;  perhaps,  because  dropped  in  the  representa- 
tion. 

a9  ITotr  happy  tra$  7,  in  my  lairful  trars^  &c.J  This  soliloauj  of  Cxsar*sis  extremely  ju- 
dicious as  well  as  beautiful :  it  was  difiicult  to  conform  both  to  history  and  to  poetical  jostice. 
)t  would  l)e  an  outrage  upon  the  former  to  make  Ciesar  unfortunate,  and  as  great  a  one  to  bare 
made  him  a  perfectly  \  iituons  character,  as  Corneille  has  emieax'oured  lo  da  How  then  should 
our  Poets,  vvho  have  drawn  Caesar  exa<!tly  to  the  life,  fultil  in  any  degree  the  jostice  that  the 
audience  demand  against  him?  This  they  have  finely  accomplishetl,  by  shewing  him  in  his 
retirement,  slung  and  tormented  with  the  horrid  massacres  that  he  had  l>rought  on  his  conntiy, 
which  are  describt'd  with  great  energy.  Seward, 

2**  The  sluhicfd  name  of  an  anthorIz*d  enemy.]  By  an  authorized  enepiy  the  Poets,  seem  to 

have 
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TliE  FALSE  ONE. 


$63 


I  hmrfomit  itmse ;  th^  ^tt  the  watch^,  sare. 

Wbtt  friends  have  I  tied  fast  by  these  am- 
bitionsf 

Cato»  tlie  lover  of  his  country's  freedom. 

It  DOW  ptasM  into  Africk  to  af!ront  me; 

Jnba,  tnat  kilVd  my  friend,  is  up  in  arms  too; 

The  SODS  of  Pbmp!^  are  masters  of  the  sea, 

And^  from  the  rdicks  of  their  scatter*d  fac- 
tion, [too? • 

A  new  head*s  sprung:  Say,  I  defeat  all  these 

I  coioe  home  crown  d  an  honourable  rebel. 

I  hear  the  ooise  still,  and  it  comes  still  nearer. 

Aft  tke  goards  (ast?  Who  waits  there ^ 

£nler  Sceva,  with  a  packet,  CliBopatra  in  it. 
See,  Are  you  awake.  Sir? 
Cenm;  I'  \W  name  of  wonder— 
*  See,  Nay,  I  am  a  porter, 
A  stffonc  one  too,  or  else  my  sides  would 

crack.  Sir: 
An  my  sins  were  as  weighty,  I  should  scarce 
vmk  with*em. 
Ceesar.  What  hast  thou  there? 
See,  Ask  them  which  stay  without. 
And  bvooKht  it  hither.     Your  presence  I 

denied  *em. 
Ami  put  *em  by,  took  up  the  load  myself. 
They  say  *tis  rich,  and  vMued  at  the  kingdom ; 
I*m  sure  'tb  heavy :  If  you  Kke  to  see  it. 
You  may ;  if  Dot,  1*U  give  it  back. 

Cmsm'.  Stay,  Sceva; 
I  would  iain  see  it 

'  See.  in  txgin  to  work  then. 
No  dodbt,  to  flatter  you,  they\e  sent  you 

something 
Of  amch  value,  jewels,  or  some  rich  treasure. 
May>be,  a  rogoe  within,  to  do  a  mischief: 
I  prav  jfoa  stand  IWther  ofi';  if  there  be  viU 
lainy,  [loo. 

Better  my4anp;er  first;  he  shall  'scape  hard 
Ha!  what  art  thou? 

•OBfHur.  Sund  further  off,  &xid  Sceva! 
W)mA  heavenly  vision?  Do  I  u*ake  or  slum- 
ber? 
Further  off,  that  hand,  friend! 

See.  What  apparition,  fman; 

What  spirit,  have  1  raised  ?  Sure,  'tis  a  wo- 
She  looM  like  one ;  now  she  begins  to  move 

too. 
A  tempting  devil,  o'  my  life!  Go  off,  Catsar, 
Btbts  thyself,  off!  A  bawd  grown  in  mine 
old  days? 


Bawdry  advanc'd  upon  my  back?  'tis  noble! 
Sir,  if  you  be  a  soldier,  come  no  nearer; 
She's  sent  to  dispossess  you  of  your  honour; 
A  spon^,  a  sponge,  to  wipe  away  your  vic- 
tories, [her; 
An  she'd  be  cool'd.  Sir,  let  the  soldiers,  trlni 
They'll  rive  her  that  she  came  for,  and  dis- 
patch her: 
Be  loyal  to  yourself! — ^Thou  damn'd  woman. 
Dost  thou  come  hither  with  thy  flourishes. 
Thy  flaunts,  and  faces,  to  abu«e  nuin  s  man- 
ners? 
And  am  I  made  the  instrument  of  bawdry? 
I'll  find  a  lover  for  you,  one  that  shall  hug 
you! 
Ccr^or.  Hold,  on  thy  life,  and  be  more 
temperate. 
Thou  beast! 

See,  Thou  beast? 

Ccesar,  Could'si  thou  be  so  inhuman. 
So  far  from  noble  man,  to  draw  thy  weapon 
Upon  a  thing  divine? 

See.  Divine,  or  human. 

They're  never  beiar  plcas'd,  nor  more  at 

heart's-ease,  ['em. 

Than  when  we  draw  with  full  intent  upon 

Ccesar,   Move  this  way,  lady:    'Pray  you 

let  me  speak  to  you. 
See.  And,  woman,  you  had  best  standi-— 
Cofsar.  By  the  gods. 
But  that  I  see  her  here,  and  hope  her  mortal, 
I  should  imayjne  some  oclcsiial  sweetness. 
The  treasure  of  soft  love! 

See.  Oh,  this  sounds  manply. 
Poorly,  and  scun'ily^  in  a  soldier's  mouth! 
You'u  best  be  troubled  wiili  thctooth-ach  too. 
For  lovers  ever  are,  and  let  your  nose  drop. 
That  your  celestial  beauty  may  befriend  you. 
At  these  years,  do  you  learn  to  be  fantastical  ? 
After  so  inany  bloody  fields,  a  fool? 
She  brings  her  bed  along  too,  (she'll  lose  no 

time) 
Carries  her  litter  to  lie  soft;  d'you  sec  that? 
Invites  vou  like  a  gamester;   note  that  im- 

imdence. 
For  sname,  reflect  upon  votirself,  your  honour. 
Look  back  into  your  noblo  parts,  and  blush  ! 
Lh  not  the  dear  sweat  of  the  hot  Pharsalia, 
Mingle  with  base  embraces!  Am  I  he 
That  have  receiv'd  so  many  wounds  for  Caesar? 
Upon  my  target,^'  groves  of  darts  still  grow- 


have  mcftnt,  an  enemy  to  his  country  pronounced  so  by  the  authority  of  the  whole  senate,  as 
Cssar  bad  been  by  the  senate  of  Rome.  If  this  explanation  should  not  satisfy,  the  verse  will 
mo  better  thus, 

Tlie  tluhher'd  name  of  an  unauth'riz'd  enemy, 

i.  €.  Of  an  enemy  without  a  legal  cause  or  lesal  authority.  Seward, 

,    Aulhorizd  seems  to  mean  only  successful.    So,  he  says  af^r, 

/  come  home  croujn'd  an  honourable  rebel. 

'■  Upon  mif  target,  groves  qf  darts  still  g^rowingF]  Sceva  had  been  a  common  soldier,  but 
preferred  for  his  amazing  valour  and  irresistible  strength.  When  Caesar  besieged  Pomtiey  at 
Dirachinm,  he  stood  in  a  breach  against  the  whole  arniv.    Pluurch  teUs  us  that  he  had  a 

hundrsd 
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PKatiiMi  and  AeiiiBat,4lie<MiMtt  OTBHCl^ 
The  odicr  a  iMNe  bondoiAn,  tha»  rcigD  ^0  a^ 
Seise  my  inheritance,  and  leave  my  hnAa 
Nothhig  •£  what  be  aheiiM  be»  but  lltt«iial 
At  thoo  art  wopder  of  the  wiMid-^— 

C^Mir.  Stand  m>  theo» 
And  beaqiMCn;  this  hand  tbaDgimfitoyvftS 
Or,  chnse  a  areiter  name,  worthy  mj  boootti 
A  common  love  makes  queena:  Ciuae  a*  he 

wonhi|m*d> 
To  he  divinely  great,  and  I  dare jpnMMe  il. 


A  suitor  of  your  sort»  and  I 
That  hath  adventiir'd  th«t  to  f 
Must  never  be  denied.   You've  loood  a  | 
That  <bfe  not,  in  his  priva^  1 
So  great  a  blemish  to  the  Heav'a  4 
The  god  of  love  would  dap  hia  ai^^  •< 
And  from  hissingin^bowletfly  lhoae« 
Headed  with  bwiiuig  grkft  an*!  pnmg  aai^ 
rows,  fmomiiiB; 

Should  I  neglect yoMrcanse^woMld  wmkmtm 
To  whom,  imd  to  your  aervioe,  1  Asiaii  aal 


(Enier  Sceva.) 


iJUo,  He  is  my 
work  him; 


[dver 


Have  1  endur*d  ali^  hunserSf  colds. 
Aim!,  as  1  had  been  brra  that  iron  that  arm'd 
nfe,  [tunet 

Stood  Out  all  wcattiers,  now  to  curse  my  for* 
To  ban  the  blbod  I  tost  for  such  a  g^neraU 

Cmor.  Oftnd  no  more ;  be  gone ! 

ac^  I  will,  and  leave  you,       [claim  you : 

L«ive  you  to  women*8  wars,  that  will  {)ro- 

YoQ^ll  conquer  Rome  now,  and  the  ca|>itbl. 

With  fans  and  looking-glasses.     Farewell, 

Ctasar!^  ^  [to  you  5 

Ciio,  Ndw  I  ain  priyate.  Sir,  I  dare  speak 
fiv>t  tlfas  low  6r8t,  for  as  a  god  I  honour  you! 

i9cf.  l(6wer  you'll  be  anon. 

€c^^.  Away! 

See,  And  pnvater ; 
For  that  you  cotet  all.  {ExiL 

CcBsw.  Tmpt  me  no  furth^! 

Cleo,  Contemn  me  not,  because  I  kneel 
thus,  Caesar: 
I  am  a  qu^en,^^  and  co-heir  lo  this  country. 
The  sister  to  the  mishty  Ptok)my, 
Yet  one  distiess'd,  that  flies  unlo  thy  justice. 
One  that  lavs  sacred  hold  on  thy  protection. 
As  on  a  h6Jy  ahar,  to  preserve  me.  f  up. 

CcBsar.  Speak,  qneen  of  beauty,  and  stand 

Cle6,  I  dare  not; 
Till  I  have  fonnd  that  favour  in  thine  eyes, 
Thatgodlike  great  humanity,  to  help  me, 
Hius,  to  thy  knees  must  I  erow,  sacred  Csesar. 
And  if  it  be  not  in  thy  wifi  to  right  me. 
And  raise  me  like  a  queen  from  my  sad  ruins; 
tf  these  soil  tears  cannot  sink  to  thy  pity. 
And  waken  with  their  murmurs  tny  com- 
passions; 
Vet,  fbr  ihy  nobleness,  for  virtue's  sake. 
And,  if  thou  be*st  a  man,  for  despis'd  beauty. 
For  honourable  conquest,which  thou  dot*st  on, 
liet  not  those  cankers  of  this  6ourishing  king- 
dom, 

and  thirty  darts  stuck  in  his  tai^get ;  one  had  pierced  hia  Moulder,  and  another  his  «ye, 
he  drew  out  and  dash'd,  witit  hts  eye  ball,  on  the  ground :  Pompey*s  sokliersouiiHs  fbomcd  » 
for  victory;  and  he  pretending  faintncss,  asked  them  why  thej  woulc{  not  come  and  cairy  him 
itf  a  prize  to  Pompey  before  he  died ;  two  soldiers  believing  him  in  earnest^  eaia^to  htm;  die 
first  lie  slew,  «id  wmuiddd  the  other,  and  then  withdrew  amongst  hn  own  pnty.  The  nsry 
is  told  with  great  .spirit  in  the  sixth  book  of  Lilcan,  who  ascribtt  toSceva  the  prcMrtaiiMtff 
all  Cssar^s  army.  '1  need  not  mention  Uie  justice  with  which  our  Facta  hate  dtawoScasa's 
character,  in  a  tanuliar,  rough,  soldier-like  honesty.  Sewttrd* 

3^  Coniemn  me  not,  because  I  know,  thus,  Casar, 

I  am  a  jueen.'^  For  know,  1  read  kneei,  and  Mr.  Synooson  hom.  As  ^o  was  iitihalff 
kneclingf  I  hope  it  is  not  pr^dice  that  makes  me  prefer  tne  former.  The  cor^ptiotty  Ibai^ 
extremely  gfO^Sj  had  passed  tnrough  all  the  former  editions,  although  this  play  (and  this  only  as 
far  as  I  have  yet  examined)  seems  in  the  second  folio  to  iwve  been  cutmta^y  an  ahif  hindj 
but  no  man  is  always  atten^ve.  Sewafd. 

After  this  positive  assertion,  the  Reader  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  at  the  infbamtioo,  ihi^ 
so  for^feni  ALL  the  Jhrmer  eiHiioru  -reading  kwrtOt  the  very  second  folio,  above  j 


The  tjonqueror  of  the  world  wMl  I  lead  ta^ 
See,  Still  with  this  wooaan?   tUii^  wM 
with  babict? 
As  you  are  honest,  think  the^Mviy, 
Some  valiant  foe  h»deed,  now  cliia~ 
Ready  to  break  your  iaiiks,aiid  floig  ( 

Ccesar,  Hear  me. 
But tellme true;  if thou^Mdatsnehal 
(And,  as  thou  art  a  soldier,  do  sMt  Waiter  bk) 
Such  a  bright  gevi,  breoght  to  thee,  woolda 

thou  not 
Most  greedily  accept? 

See,.  Not  as  an  emperor,  [othcfs :  ^ 

A  man  that  fim  shonkl  rule  banself,  dicn 


reads  kneeL^^^^ln  the  same  strle,  Mr.'Seward  asserts,  that  the  former  co|^  say,  (Sceabo«e« 
col.  U,  1.  Id,)  tVi  Tula  private  honour^  that  they  say,  (p.  <6C6,  I.  I L)  <7if»ar  bOASS  sis;  md, 
(p.  6d6,  l.d«)  IhhmAtLfL  unthankful  iing\  assuming  to  bimself  the  merit  ofce 
some  af  whidi  only  appeared  in  the  octavo  of  1 7 1 1 . 

'3  Lei  fly  those  arrows.']  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folios^  and  iindoobtedfy  right 
octavo  of  1711  reads  these,  and  Mr. Seward  his  arrotci. 

34  A  man  ttutt first  would  rsde  himself.']  Mr.  Theobald  alters  tOouU  to  shcnli^  and 
initial  lettcfr^  of  his  name  to  it,  tbe  mark  by  which  he  seems  to  hate  dlstin^guiihed  bia 


The 
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THE  FAUE^t»tE; 


lfi«(  that*t  a  wiBkniini  ttt.   Haar  mo,  tkoa 
teau>tcrl  [th^* 

A9A  iftcar  thiw»  GiMnr»  too*  rfer  it«oii08fiM 
Airf  if  thy  flub  be  do^  yet  kt  thine  hiioo«r» 
*rhe  aoul  of  a  eommaiider,  give  eer  to  see. 
Tboo  wanton  baoe  oirmv,  thou  gildBd  Je^ 

la  vliowtmbfaBC8,«aie(tke:nMtofarnM) 
And  pleasure  <4hat  maket  aoldiais  peor^  in^ 
Camr,  Fy!  ^loo  blaspbern'M.       [habits! 
Sc9,  I  do.  wbensheTsa  flOcUest. 
TiMo  imelter  of  stroageMnSi,  dar'st  thou  |Mre^ 

smne  [iKs? 

^V>  aoMdmr  all  his  trktoiplis  with  tinrvaM- 
And  ciethim,  Iteasbve*  to  tliyrpioiKl  lieaa- 

tk»,  0^'< 

Tatlw  iopetioiisloolay  that  km^  hnre.feU 
Proud  of  their  chains,  have  ivaiMd  M  ?   I 

ihMM,Sirl  Erest,Sce«a; 

Cmar.  Alas,  tfaou'rtsather  audi  Take  thy 
Tbydahrmakcs  theeen ;  but  I  fo^tve  thee. 
Oo,  0k  1  say !  shew  Bie-no  disobedienoel 

^         ^  [ExU  Sceva, 


1istMti;ftnml!!  ThrdaqranB break, 4ear 

lady; 
My  soldiavs  will  cook  in.    Please  yod'ietiif^ 
And  think  upoat|RMir8ann«ti 

C/tfe. .AayTOU, Sir,  loHnrBK, 
And  what  I  am.  .^^ 

,  ^Cmmr.  ThegreaAer,  I  snore  loveTOor)  " 
And  you  nuistbnsw  meiAQO.  •>  " 

'Cleo,  So  faf  as  modesty,  ^^ 

And  juajes^'girea -leave.  Sir.    ¥W«eiO0'«QO>^ 
lent. 

CoBsaar.  You  are  too  cold  to  my  desifCii 

C/0D.  Swear  to  me. 
And  by  yourself  Cfori^oUtbatfMtbisaQmd) 
You'll  right  me  as  a  queen— 

CcBsar,  These  Itpa  be  whacasi 
And,  if  I  bieak  that  oath-— ^ 

C/fo.  You. nmke me  biiiah,Sif} 
And  in  tbatiblush  iaaavpmt  ma 

Cctsar.  I  will  do.  fwon!, 

Come»ltt*sooiD,8ndbhish4nam.  This  one 
Yon  shall  believe. 

Ctfco.  1  moife;  yoU'Sma  eooqaeser. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   III- 


SCEN£I. 


Enter  Ptolomt/  und  Pkolinus. 
JPho.  rjOOD  Sir,  hot  hear!  [me ! 

^^    Ptot.  No-aaore!  you  have  undone 
That  that  1  hourly  fear^dis  iall'D  npon  me, 
^nd  h«wily,  and  deadly. 

Pho,  Hear  a  remedy. 

PioL  A  remedy, now  thediaeaaeisulceroas, 
^nd  has  infected  alU  Your  seoare  i^igeoee 
Has  broke  thio*  all  the  hopes  I  have,  and 

ruMk*d  ipc! 
My  sifter  U  #ich  Caesar,  in  bb  chamber ; 
Ati  night  she  has  been  with  him}  and,  no 

doubt, 
-Much  to  her  honour* 

Pko,  *Woukl  that  were  4he  wont,  Sir ! 
That  will  repair  itself:  Bat  I  fear  mainly, 
ShVh«  made  her  peace  with  Cssar. 

PtoL  Tis  most  likely^ 
And  what  am  I  then? 

PJu,  'Plague  upon  that  rascal 
JlpoUodoms,  under  whose  comaaaod, 
XJjular  whose 


EnUrAckUks. 


Ptot,  Curse  on  yoa  all,  ye*ro  waatciies! 
Pho.  Twas  providemly  done,  Aciiillaa. 
AckiL  Pardon  me. 
P/n,  Your  guanis  were  rarely  wtse^  and 

wondroos  walthlfill 
AMI.  I  could  not  help  it,  if  my  iife  iiad 
Urn  (br't. 
Alas,  who  wo«dd  suspect  a-peok  of  bedding. 
Or  a  small  truss  of  houshold  fumitare. 
And,  as  they  said,  for  Canar'ause?  or  who 

dursi. 
Being  for  his  private  chamber,  seek  so  stop  it  ? 
I  was  abus'd. 

•Enier  Aeftorenj. 

Aeh9r,  Tk  no  hour  now  fwr  anger. 
No  wisdom  to  debate  with  fruitless  eboier. 
Let  us  consider  timely  what  we  must  do. 
Since  she  is  flown  to  his  protection. 
From  whom  we  have  no'powV  to  sever  her, 
Nor  force  oonditioiis.  * 

'Pt0l.  Speak,  good  AohovCus. 

emendations.  Mr.  Sympson  joins  him ;  but  I  think  the  change  rather  prejudtcial^  for  UMnthU 
«sit4mpttes  awiilxo  rule  hiRMelf  as  well  as  others.  Intimates  that  such  a  wiii  is  essential  to  an 
emperor,  and  that  none  are  worthy  of  the  title  that  haveit  not.  Beside  thH,  it  has  beenimme 
.doubt  with  me  whether  the  old  English  writers  had  that  clear  idea  of  thedifiercnce  between 
aould  and  should  which  we  have  at  present,  but  which  not.one  foreigner  in  ten  thousand  can 
be  ttog^t  to  comprehend,  although  it  is  certainly  a  very  great  beauty  of  our  language,  and,  1 
believe,  peculiar  to  it.  1  never  yet  saw  a  grammatical  rule  for  it,  and  were  it  not  too  great  a 
digres^ioa  I  would  Insert  one.  Seward.' 

Should  is  the  reading  of  thcsecond  fvUo!     . 
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THE  FALSE  ONE. 


[iicta«  Se.0. 


Achor*  Let  indirect  tod  crooked  ooonteb 

And  atrai^  and  faif  directkmf— — 
Pho,  Sueak  yo«nr  mifid.  Sir*  (V>  vt) 

^ibr.  Let  «tt  c)M»eCtt8ar  (and  endear  htm 

Ah  arbitrator  in  all  differences 

Betwixt  you  and  year  sister;  this  is  sjlfe  now. 

And  will  shew  otf,  most  bmouivbie. 

Pho,  Base,  (sion! 

Most  bote  and  poor;  a  senrile,  cold  submii* 

Hear  me,  and  pluck  your  hearts  up,  like  stout 
oouoseUocs; 

Since  we  are  sensible  this  Cesar  loaths  us. 

And  have  begua  our  foftone  with  great  Vota* 

Be  of  my  mind*  [pey, 

Achor.  *Tis  moat  uncomely  spoken. 

And  if  I  sav  moat  bloodily,  I  lie  not; 

The  law  ot  hospitality  it  poisons. 

And  calls  the  amis  in  qtscstion  that  dwdl  in  us. 

Be  wise,  oh,  king! 

Ptol  I  will  be.    Go,  roy  counsellor. 

To  Caesar  go,  and  do  my  humble  service ; 

To  (uy  fair  sister  uiy  commeiHis  negotiate ; 

And  here  I  ratify  whate'er  thou  treat'bt  on. 
Achor,  Crown'd  with  fair  peace,  I  go. 

Ptol.  My  love  go  with  thee ; 
And  from  my  love  go  you,  you  cruel  vipers! 
You  shall  know  now  1  am  no  ward,Photintts. 

\Exit. 

Pho,  This  for  our  service?  Princes  do  their 
pleasures. 
And  they  that  serve  obey  in  all  disgraces. 
The  lowest  we  can  fiiU  (o,  is  our  graves; 
There  we  shall  know  no  dififereuce.    Hark, 

Achillas: 
I  may  do<omething  yet,  when  times  are  ripe. 
To  tell  this  raw  unthankful  king 

AcML  Photinos,  [lously: 

Whale  er  it  be,  I  shall  make  one,  ami  zea* 
For  beUer  die  attempcing  something  nobly. 
Than  fall  disgracU 

Pho,  Thou  lov'st  me,  and  I  thank  thee. 

SCENE  IL 

'Efiier  Antony^  Dolahelia,  and  Sceva, 

DoL  Nay*  there's  no  rousing  him;  lie  is 
,  bewitched  ^ure. 


His  wnMe  blood  cuiwed*  snd  oMd 
Grown  now  a  woman's  winior.  [haoi; 

See,  And  a  tall  one; 
Stttdies  her  fortificauoni,  and  her  hmrhsu. 
And  how  he  may  advance  his  ram  to  baitter 
The  bulwark  of  ber  chastity. 

AnL  Be  not  too  angry. 
For,  by  this  light,  the  woman's  a  rare  wouaf 
A  lady  of  that  catching  youth  and  beantyy 
That  uomatchM  sweetness—* 

DoL  But  why  should  he  be  fooTdao? 
Let  her  be  what  she  will,  why  should  his  wis« 
His  age,  and  honour  [don^ 

Ant,  Say  it  were  your  own  case. 
Or  mhie,  or  any  man  s  that  has  heat  in  him: 
*Tis  true,  at  this  time,  when  he  has  no  pfooNse 
Of  more  security  than  his  sword  can  cut  thro*, 
I  do  not  hold  it  so  discreet:  But  a  good  fiioc, 

gentlemen. 
And  eyes  that  are  the  winning*st  otatora, 
A  youth  that  opens  13ce  perpetual  spring 
And,  10  all  tlnsse,  a  tongue  that  can  deliver 
The  oracles  of  lo\^e--  — 

See.  I  would  you  had  her. 
With  all  her  oracles,  and  mirades: 
She  were  fitter  for  your  turn. 
Ant,  'Would  I  had,  Sceva, 
With  all  her  foults  tool  let  me  alone  to'i 
O*  that  condition  £  made  ihee  mine  heir. 
See,  Vd  rather  ha%'e  your  black  horse  than 

your  harlots.  * 

Doi,  Cxtaj  writes  sonnets  now;  the  sound 

of  war  [wo. 

Is  grown  too  boisterous  for  his  mouth ;  he  sighs 

See.  And  learns  to  fiddle  most  indodiously. 

And  sings— *tvirould  make  your  ears  prick  up, 

to  hear  him,  gentlemen. 
Shortly  she'll  make  him  spin ;  and  'tis  thought 

he'll  prove 
An  admirable  maker  of  btnelace; 
And  what  a  rare  eift  will  tl^^t  be  in  agenetal! 
Attt.  I  would  ne  could  iibstain. 
See,  She  is  a  witch  sure,  [chantmeot 

And  works  upon  him  widi  some  daaio'd  en- 
Do/.  How  cunning  she  DjiLl  carry  her  be- 
haviours, [tuxes. 
And  set  her  counten:uice  in  a  thousand  pot- 
To  catch  her  ends! 

See.  She  will  be  sick,  well,  sullen. 
Merry,  coy,^'  over-joy *d»  and  teem  to  die. 


rcnii 


3S  She  will  he  skk,  well,  sullen. 
Merry ^  coy,  ^c]  Here  our  Poets  follow  their  master  Shakespeare  in  the  eharacter  of 
Cleopatra  i  we  Hhall  find  in  the  sequel*  that  they  have  added  more  of  the  dignity  of  the  queen 
to  the  coquetiy  of  the  wanton,  than  Shakes|)eare  has  done.  Comeille,  in  oroer  to  form  aa 
interesting^  amour  between  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  has  endeavoured  to  draw  them  both  nncxcep- 
tionably  vtrtuous.  Seward, 

It  is  but  iustice  to  observe,  that  the  intention  of  Shakespeare  and  of  our  Authors  was  not 
<he  same.    The  Prologue  says,  the  spectators  will  find  i 

Young  Cleopatra  here,  and  Iter  great  mind' 

Expressed  to  th*  height,  with  us  a  maid,  and  free,  ^ 

And  how  he  rated  her  virginity : 

We  treat  not  of  what  boldness  she  did  die. 

Nor  of  her  fatal  lo»'c  to  .\niony^  See  Prologue^ 
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All  in  one  halT^m^liOQr,  to  make  an  ass  of 

him :  .  [ably, 

1  ihak^  no  ^ubt  'she  will  be  drunk  too,  damn^ 

And  in  her  drink  will  fight;  then  she  fits  him. 

Ah'L  That  tliOu  shouddst  bring  her  in! 

i^,  *Twas  my  blind  fortune.        Twicked. 

}iiy  soldiers  tokl  me,  by  the  weioit  'twas 

*Would  I  had  carried  Milo*s  bull  a  furlong. 

When  I  brought  in  this  cowH:alf!  U*  nas 

advancM  me« 
From  an  old  soldier,  to  a  bawd  of  memory : 
Oh,  that  the  sons  of  Pompey  were  behind  hira» 
The  honour'd  Cato  and  iierce  Juba  with  ^em. 
That  they  might  whip  him  from  his  whore* 
and  rouse  him ;  [trances 

That  their  fierce  trumpets,  from  his  wanton 
Might  shake  him,  Uke  an  earthquake! 

Enter  Septimius, 

Ant,  What's  this  fellow  ? 
JM,  Why,  a  brave  fellow,  if  we  judge  men 
by  their  doaths.  [no  commander? 

Amt,  By  ny  faith,  he*s  brave  indeed !  He*s 
See.  Yes,  h*has  aRoman  face;  he  has  been 
at  fiiir  wars,  [shew,  it. 

And  plenteous  too«  and  rich;  his  trappings 
Sept.  An  they'll  not  know  me  now,  thev  1l 
never  know  me.  [Ha? 

Who  dare  blush  now  at  my  acquaintance? 
Am  I  not  totally  a  span-new  gallant. 
Fit  for  the  choicest  eyes  ?  Have  I  not  gold* 
The  friendship  of  the  world?  If  they  shun 
me  now,  [forward) 

(Tho*  I  were  the  arrant'st  rogue,  as  Tm  well 
Mine  own  curse  and  the  devils  are  lit  on  me. 
Ant,  Is*t  not  Septimius? 
See,  Yes. 

DoL  He  that  kilPd  Pompey  ? 
See.   The  same  dog-scab;'^    that  ^Ided 

botch,  that  rascal  I 
Dot.  How  glorious  villainy  appears  in  Egypt! 
iS^.  Gallants,  and  soldiers;  sure  they  do 

admire  me. 
See,  Stand  further  off;  thou  stink'st. 
Sept.  A  likely  matter:  pants? 

These  cloatlis  smell  mustily,  do  they  not,  gal- 
They  stink,  they  stink,  alas,  poor  things,  con- 
temptible! 
By  all  the  gods  in  Egypt,  the  |x*rfumc8 
That  went  to  trimming  these  cloaths,  cost 
See,  Thou  stink'st  still.  [me    > 

Sept,  The  powdring  of  this  head  too 
See.  If  thou  hast  it, 
I'll  tell  thee  all  the  gums  in  sweet  Arabia 
Are  not  suHicient,  were  they  burnt  about 

thee. 
To  purge  the  scent  of  a  rank  mscal  from  thee. 
Ant,  1  smell  him  now :  Fy,  how  the  knave 
perfumes  him. 
How  strnnp  ho  scents  of  traitor! 
Dot.  You  had  an  ill  milliner. 


He  laid  too  much  o*  th*  Kum  of  ingratitude 

UpcMi  your  coat;  you  should  have  wash'd  off 
'that,  Sir;     . 

Fy,  how  it  choaks!  too  little  of  your  loyalty. 

Your  honesty,  your  faith,  that  are  pore  anthers. 

I  smell  the  rotten  smell  of  a  hir'd  cowurd ; 

A  dead  doj?'s  sweeter. 

Sept.  Ye  are  merry  gentlemen,     [me  too ; 

And«  by  mi  troth,  such  harmless  mirth  ta^es 

You  speak  Tike  good  blunt  soldiers  1  and  *tis 
well  enough : 

But  did  you  live  at  court,  as  I  do,  p^llants,    ' 

You  would  refine,,  and  learn  an  apter  lan- 
guage. 

I've  done  ye  simple  service  on  voor  Pompey ; 

You  mipcht  have  look'd  him  yet  this  brace  of 
twelve-months. 

And  hunted  after  hioH.like  foqoder'd  beagles. 

Had  not  this  fortunate  hand   ■    ■  . 
Ant.  He  brags  on't  too. 

By  the  good  gods,  rejoices  in'tl  Thou  wretch, 

Tnou  most  contemptible  shmei 

See,  Dog,  manj^  mongrel,  \^^* 

Thou  murd  rina;  mischief,  in  the^hapeoTsol- 

To  make  all  soldiers  hateful  I  thou  disease. 

That  nothing  but  the  gallows  can  give  ease  to! 
Dot,  Thou  art  so  impudent,  that  i  admife 

And  know  not  what  to  say.  [thee. 

Sept,  I  know  your  anger. 

And  why  you  prate  thus;  I've  found  your 
melancholy : 

Ye  all  want  money,  and  ye* re  liberal  captains. 

And  in  this  want  will  talk  a  liule  desperately. 

Here's  gold ;  come,  share;  1  love  a  brave  com- 
mander : 

And  be  not  peevish ;  do  as  Caesar  does ; 

He's  merry  with  his  wench  now,   be  yon 
jovial,  [partners? 

And  let's  all  laugh  and  drink.   Would  ye  have 

I  do  consider  all  your  wantis  and  weigh  'em ; 

He  has  the  mistress,  you  shall  have  the  maids ; 

ril  brinx  *em  to  ye,  to  your  arms. 
.  Ant,  I  hlush. 

All  over  me  1  blush,  and  sweat  to  hear  him ! 

U  pon  my  conscience,  if  my  arms  were  on  now. 

Thro'  them  I  should  blush  too :  Pray  yc  let's 

be  walking.  [thVlesson, 

See,  Yes,  yes:  But,  ere  we  go,  F 11  leave 

And  let  him  study  it:  First,  rogue!  Theo, 
pnndarl  [presence. 

Next,  devil  that  will  be!  get  thee  from  men's 

And,  where  the  name  of  soldier  has  been 
heard  of,  [sart. 

Be  sure  thou  live  not!  To  some  hungry  de- 

Where  thou  canst  meet  with  nothing  tiui  thy 
conscience ; 

And  that  in  all  the  shapes  of  all  thy  villainies 

Attend  thee  still :  where  brute  beasts  will  ab- 
hor thee. 

And  eVn  the  sun  will  shame  to  give  thee 
light. 


^  The  same  dog,  scab  ]  Whom  does  he  call  icah  ?  we  should  certainly  read  (fog  teal.  In 
the  same  scene  Dohibella  says  of  Septimius,  '  A  d*:ad  dogs  sweeter,'  and  Sceva  almost  repeats 
dog'scal,  calling  him  mangy  mongrel,     . 
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Go,  hiAt^hnat]  oiv iFthoa thmVtl h ilU 

Do/,  nuk  to  that  clause. 
.   Sev.  AiM}tlmtMieedt{)r» 
That  Nature  may  beeas^d  of  such  a  anocMtar! 

Mcwi  Stpiittiius. 

Sipi.  Yet  all  thi«  moves  not  flae»  nor  le* 

fleets  on  me^ 

I  keep  my  gold  still,  and  mj  confidence. 

Their  want  of  brtecfing  makes  these  feilewi 
nurmvf; 

Rude  valours,  so  I  let*em  pass,  mdebmiaurs ! 

There  is  a  wenohyct,  that  1  know  afiiscts  me^ 

And  company  for  aking;  a  young  plump  vil- 
lain, l[me; 

That,  when  she  sees  this  gold,  she*U  leap  upon 

And  here  she  eomes:  I'm  sure  of  her  at  mid- 
llify  pretty  Eros,  wdcome!  [aight. 

£nu,  I  have  business. 

Sept.  Above  my  love,  thou  canst  not 

Er9s.  Yes,  indeed.  Sir, 
Far,  far  abofve, 

Sfpt.  Why,. why  so  coy?  Pmy  you  tell  me; 
We  are  alone. 
'    Era.  Vm  much  asliam*d  we  are  sa 

Sept,  You  want  a  new  gOwn  now,  and  a 
handsome  petticoat, 
A  scarf,  and  tome  odd  toy*:  Tve  gold  here 
Thou  shall  hare  any  thing      .  [tedy ; 

Eros.  I  want  your  absence.  [P^^y  ^ 

Kttcp  on  yoar  w^ ;  ^  ^>^  ^^  ^^  y^^ir  eou¥> 
"^epi.  How  ?  how  ?  you're  very  short :  U*yoa 
know  me,  Eros? 
And  what  I  have  been  lo  you? 

ErQt.  Yes,  1  know  yon, 
And  I  hope  I  shall  for^t  yon:  \lliilst  yon 
I  lovMyonloo.  [were  honest, 

Sepi.  Honest?  Come,  prithee  kiss  me. 

Eros,  i  kiss  no  knaves,  no  nimderers,  no 
beasts. 
No  base  betrayers  of  those  men  that  M  *em ; 
I  hate  their  loi)k8;  and  tho*  1  may  be  wanton, 
I  scorn  to  nourish  it  with  bloody  purchase,^' 
Purchase  so  foully  got.  I  pray  you,  unhand 
me;  [iby! 

rd  rather  4ouch  the  pkigne,  than  one  unwor- 


And  keep  her  oooipaQf  $  sha^s^oogpod  ftt 
you!  r«iiL 

S^.  Many,  this  gpes  near!  i 


rmhalQfiil: 


When  this 

For 

But 


mamff 
sHre-Ii 


li|dUit« 
sdqom 


theyidbasi 
am  moce  odioQs, 


(Enter  tkmlmuSokBfrtO 

It  sits  cold  here.  What  aie  dMse?  tlmepav 
sokhers^  fcm 

Both  poorand  lame:  Theiv  miserf  maf  mtkt 
A  httle  look  upon  me,  and  adose  me. 
If  these  will  keep  me  company,  Fm  waiifet 

1  Sold,  Tli^jpleasuitCsBsaraloepa  iii«  mwis 
us  miseranle:  fHi 

We  4re  ibrgot,^  our  maims  and  daqgen  lai^'d 
He  hvMu^  and  vre  big: 

2  Ma.  He  was  not  wont  [taacs. 
To  let  poor  soldiers,  that  have  spent  liiflir  fiir- 
Their  bkiods,  and  limbs,  walk  ap  a&d  db«B 

like  vagabonds. 

Sepi,  Save  ye,  good  soldioa!  good  paoc 

men,  H'eav'o  help  vo!  f**^ 

Y**ve  bom  the  bnmt  or  war,  and  sheW  die 

1  SoU,  Some  new  commander  we. 

SepL  You  look,  my  gtx>d  friends. 
By  your^in  laces,  as  von  would  be  snitBCiL 

ft  Sold.  To  Cassar,  for  our  moois.  Sir. 

Sept.  And 'tis  fit.  Sir. 

9  Sold.  Weare  poormen,  and  kMfcigelL 

Sept,  I  giieve  (br*t:  (bvonii 

Good  seldiefs  should  have  mod  rewwls,  and 
ril  give  up  your  petitions,  tor  I  pit^  yon, 
Anafreelv  speak  to  Cassar. 

4U.  On,  we  honour  yoot 

1  Mtf.  Agoodmansureywiaiei  tbegria 
preserve  youl 

S^i.  And  to  refieve  your  wants  llMwIiBe, 

hoM,  soldiers!  [Oivee  smib^ 

Nay,  *tis  no  dream;  'tia  good  pM^  take  it 

'Tw91  keep  vou  in  good  heart.  [fredy; 

!t  Sold.  Now  giMmeas  quH  yon! 

Sept.  ril  be  a  friend  to  yoor  iftiorioaa. 
And  eat,  and  driafc  with  you  too,  and  welt 

be  merry  j 
And  ev*ry  day  I'll  see  you ! 

1  Sold.  You're  a  soldier. 
And  one  sent  from  the  gods,  I  ihintu 

17  Either  Eros.}  We  have  not  made  a  variation  here,  but  cannot  suppose  the  poela  intended 
Eros,  Cleopatra's  wttithig-teoman,  to  enter  here  as  the  loose  comparmn  of  Septimios,  and  to 
profess  herself  a  strumpet.  The  error,  most  probably,  originated  from  the  players,  who  awk 
lOg  one  person  peribrm  both  Eros  and  this  courtezan^  confounded  the  characters  apigedier; 
as  they  have  partly  done  with  Cloc  and  the  Courtezan  in  the  Mad  Lover,  and  with  Miea  ukI 
the  Fourth  Lady  m  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  ?Wife,  The  Poete  most  pvobehly  mcMt  ^-^^^ — 
woman,  but  they  seem  to  have  intended  (peifiaps  from  inadvertence)  to  namr  this  «J 


«hotacier 
rfKre, 


Eros 

3a  /  scorn  to  nourish  it  with  blood  purchase.]  A  syllaUe  seems  wanting  to  the  i 
and  an  hvphen  to  the  sense.  Sewgrd, 

Here  Mr.  Seward  neglects  tiie  acknowledged  best  copy  (which  we  have  Mkiwe^  for  die 
purpose  of  making  an  ingemous  alteration ;  i.  e» 

J  scorn  to  nottrish  it  with  THT  Uood-'pnrchase;. 
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Ye  are  lame,  and  then  provide  gooil  lodging 

for  yon;  fyoa. 

And  at  my  laUe,  wheie  no  want  shaU  nieet 

$nier  Scevtu 

All.  'Was  never  such  a  man! 

1  Sold*  Dear  lionourM  Sir,         [»hip  j^u. 
Let  us>but  know  your  name,  that  we  may  wor- 

2  Sold,  That  we  may  ever  tharfik— 
Sept,  Why  call  me  any  thing. 

No  mattdr  for  my  name — that  may  betray  nie.' 

See.  A  cunni.ng  Uiief!   Call  him  Sefjti- 

mius,  soldiers,      •  .     .  ,     ". 

The  villain  ihatkill'd  Pompcy! 

.^W,  Hmv?       .  ;     :      -• 

See.  Call  him  the  shame  of  men!'  \^E:iii. 

1  Sold.  Oh,  that  tills  money        V  *  *, 
Were  weight  eno.Qgh  to  beat  Uiy  brains  Quil^' 

FliugaU;  ■    . 

And  Bing  our  euises  next )  let  tlicfn  he  mor- 
tal !  [ov^T, 
.Out,  bloody  wolf!  do^t  thou  cojne  gilded 
And  painted  with  thy  charity,  to  poison  us? 

2  Sold,  1  know  him  now :  May  nerer  fa- 
.  ther  own  thee,  [mory  | 

Bat  as  a  mopstrous  birth  shun  tl^y  bpse  me- 
And,  if  thou  hadst  a  mother,  (ns  I  cannot 
JMieve  thou  wett  a  natural  burden)  let  her 

,    won^b 
Be  cursM  of  women  for  a  bed  of  vipers! 

3  Sold.  Metlrinks  the  ground  shakes  to  de- 
vour this  rascal. 

Arid  the  kind  air  tunis  into  fb]^  and  vapours, 
infectious  mists,**  to  crowahis  villainies: 
Thou  mayst  go  wander  like  a  thing  Heav*ii 

hated! 
1  Sold.  And  valiant  minds  hold  poisonous 

to  remember! 
TVie  hangman  will  not  keep  thee  cpmpany; 
He  has  an  honourable  house  to  thine; 
No,  not  a  thief,  tho*  tbou  couldst  si^ve  his  life 

for't. 
Will  eat  thy  bread,  nor  one  for  thirst  starved 

flrink  with  thee!  M 


V  Sold,  Thou  art  no  company  for  an  honest- 
dog. 
And  90  we'll  leave  thee  to  a  ditch,  thv  de»ti« 
ny.  ikxeunt, 

Sipl.  Contemned  of  all?  and  kick'd  too? 
Now  1  find  h! 
My^vafoor's  fled  too,  wkh  mine  honesty; 
;  For.si.ice  I  would  be  kmr^,- 1  rai«st  be  coward. 
This  'lis  to.be  a  traitor,  aiid  betrayer. 
What  a  deformity  dwells  round  about  me! 
How  moBStrooB  shews  that  man,  that  is  un- 

gtttefiftl! 
I.  am  afraid  the  very  beasts  will  tear  ««;'»♦ 
Inspir'd  with  what  I've  done,  the  winds  will 

blast  me!     .  .  !  .  * 

Now  I  am  paid,  and  my  reward  dwells  in  mc». 
HJk  wafl;c*r  of  my  ftct ;  my  souf  s  oppressed !  *■ 
Honest  and  noble  mihds,  you  find  most  rest. 

[Bait. 

SGfiNE  HI. 

EiUar-  Piahmy,  Ackoreits,  Photinus,  and[ 
Achillas, 

PtoL  I  have  commanded^  and  it  shall  be  sol 
A  preparation  I  have* set  o*  foot,    ..   . 
Worthy  the  friendship  ai^d  the  (kme  of  Caesar; 
My  sister's  favours  snatt  seem  poor  and  wi- 
thcr'd;  [6es, 

Nay,  she  hetaelf,  trimmed  ap|  in  aNher  beau- 
Compar'd  to  what  I'Jl  take  his  eyes  witb^ 
Shall  be  &  dfeam. 

J^ho,  D'yott  meao  to  shew  the  glory. 
And  wealth  of  Kgmit  ? 

Ptol.  Yes;  and  m  that  lustre, 
Qome  shaU  apoeanr,  in  all  her  famous  coik 
And  all  her  ricnes,  of  no  note  unto  it.  [quests,' 

Achor,  Now  you  are  reconeird  to  your  fair 
sister. 
Take  heed,  €ir,  how  you  step  into  a  danger, 
A  danger  of  this  preeipioe,    Bot  note.  Sir, 
For  what  Rome  ever  rais*d  her  mighty  armies^ 
First  for  ambition,  then  for  wealth.    'Tis 

madness. 
Nay,  m«r^,.a.secure  impotence,  to  tempt 


^  fUcloathye,  ' 

Ye  are  lame.]  These  soldiers  are^before  said  to  be  lame;  and  therefore  I  don't  discafd  the 
word,  hut  think  it  more  suitable  to  the  context  in  this  place,  to  read  bare-,  Seward, 

^  yfere  ipeight  enough  to  b/eak  t^ty  brains  out,']  Former  editions.  Semard, 

♦*  And  the  ktnd  air  turns  into  fogs,  and  vapours  * 

The  infectious  mists  J  So  first  folio.  The  second  foKa  we  have  Mlowed.  Mr.  Sfeward 
reads. 

And  the  kind  air  turns  into  Jogs,  and  vapours 
T'  infectuous  mists,  &e.  <: 

^^  2^or  9ne  for  thirsustarv'd*i&^r>i(  tc^tM  /Aer.]  Mr.  Sew{u:d  chuses  to  read, 

..  Nor  one  thirst-starv*d  drink  with  thee, 

^  I  am  afraid  the  very  beasts  will  tear  me, 

Inspird  with  what  I  have  done:  tke  winds  wiU  bloMtme'],  The  word  tiMrptr'd  nbt  only 
more  naturally  belongs  to  the  winds  than  to  the  beasts ^  but  it  is  stronger,  and- more  poetical, 
to  suppose  the  very  inaniiAate  elemenu  sdnsible  of  and  abhorring  his  wickedness,  tliaa  merely 
the  irrational  beasu.  Seward. 

Vol.1.  4D 
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[Act.  2.  Sc,  4. 


An  armed  guest:  Feed  not  an  eye  that  con- 
quers, [covetous. 
Nor  teach  a  fortunate  sword  the  way  to  be 
Pioi.  Ye  judge  amiss,  and  far  too  wide  to 
aher  me  j 
l>et  all  be  ready ,♦'  as  1  gave  direction: 
The  secret  way  of  all  our  wealth  api>earing 
Mewly,  and  handsomeh*;  and  all  about  it: 
No  more  dissuading:  *Tis  my  will. 

Athor.  1  prievc  ior't. 
.  ptol.  I'll  dazzle  Ctesar  with  excess  of  glory. 
Pho,  I  fear  you'll  curse  your  wilf;  we  must 
obey  you.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enicr  Cccsar,  Antony,  Doliahella,  and  Sceva^ 
above. 

Casnr.  I  wonder  at  the  glory  of  this  king- 
And  the  most  bounteous  preparation,  [dom. 
Still  as  I  imss,  they  court  me  with. 

See,  ril  tell  you; 
Jn  Gauf  and  Germany  we  saw  such  visions. 
And  stood  not  to  admire  'em,  but  possess  'em : 
When  they  are  ours,  they're  worth  our  admi- 
ration.    . 

Enter  Cleopaira. 

Ant.  Theyoung queen  comes :  Giye room  I 

Casar.  Welcome,  my  dearest  1 
Come,  bless  my  side. 

See.  Ay,  marry,  here's  a  wonder ! 
As  she  appears  now,  I  am  no  true  soldier, 
Ifl  ben' I  readiest  to  recant. 

Cteo.  Be  merry.  Sir; 
My  brother  will  be  proud  to  do  you  honour. 
That  now  appears  himself. 

Enter  Ptolemy,  Achoreus,  Aehillas,  PhoiX" 
Hus,  and  ApoUodorus. 

Ptol.  Hail  to  {Treat  Cssar, 
My  royal  guest!  r'irst  1  will  feast  thine  ejes 
\Vn.h  wealthy  Egypt's  store,  and  then  thy  pa- 
Aud  wait  \i\\^\\  upon  thee.  patt', 

[Trcature  hrougit  in, 

Ccesar.  -What  rich  service ! 
What  mines  of  treasure  1  richer  still? 

Cleo,  My  Cssar, 
Whatd'you  admire?  Pray  you  turn,  and  let 
me  talk  to  you.  D<^ct? 

Have  you  forgot  me,  Sir?  How,  a  new  ob- 
Am  I  grown  old  o'  th'  sudden?  Carsarl 

Ceetar.  Tell  roe 
From  whence  comes  all  this  wealth? 

Cieo.  Is  your  eye  that  way,   * 
And  all  my  beauties  banish  d? 

Piol,  I'll  tell  thee,  Csesar  5 
We  owe  for  all  this  wealth  to  the  old  Nilns : 
We  need  no  dropping  rain  to  cheer  the  hus- 
bandman, 

♦5  Yet  all  be  ready.]  Former  editions. 
V»  '      and  pour 


Nor  merchant  that  plon^  up  the  sea  to 

seek  us;  * 
Within  the  wealthy  womb  of  reverend  Nilus, 
All  this  is  nourish 'ill ;  who,  to  do  thee  hoooor, 
C  omes  to  discover  his  seven  deities, 
HVs  conceal'd  heads,  nqto  ihcc:    Sec  wiUi 
p/easure. 

Ctesar.  ITie matchless  wealth  of  this  land! 

Cieo,  Come,  you  shall  hear  me. 

Ceesar.  Away!  Let  me  imagine. 

Cleo,  How!  frown  on  me? 
The  ejTS  of  Car^r  wrapt  in  storms ! 

Casar.  I'm  sorry  : 
But,  let  me  ihinkr 

Mustek,    Enter  Ins,  and  three  Lahmrer*. 

Jsis.  I  sis,  the  goddess  of  this  land. 
Bids  thee,  great  Cicsar,  understand 
And  mark  our  customs,  and  first  know, 
W^ith  greedy  eyes  these  watch  the  (km 
Of  plenteous  Nilus ;  when  he  comes. 
With  sopgs,with  dances,  timbrels.droini, 
They  entertain  him ;  cut  his  way. 
And  give  his  ])roud  heads  leave  to  pby: 

Nilus  himself  shall  rise,  and  sheW, 
•   His  matchless  vyealth  in  overflow. 

Lal'onrers,  Come,  let  us  help  the  rererend 
1 1  c's  very  old  j  alas  the  w  hile !      [Nile ; 
Let  us  dig  him  easy  ways. 
And  prepare  a  thousand  plays: 
To  deliglu  his  streams,  let's  sing 
A  loud  welcome  to  our  spring ; 
This  way  Ut  his  curling  heads 
Fall  into  our  new-made  beds ; 
This  way  let  his  wanton  spawns 
I'risk,  and  glide  it  o'er  the  lawns. 
This  way  profit  comes,  and  gain : 
How  he  thimbles  here  amain! 
How  his  uaiers  haste  to  fUll 
Into  our  rhumiels!  Labour,  ^H, 
And  let  hiin  in;  let  Nilus  flow. 
And  perpciiwl  plenty  shew. 
With  inceutc  let  us  bless  the  l>riip. 
And  as  the  wanton  fishes  s\yiiii, 
l.ct  us  gums  and  garhmds  flinji. 
And  loud  our  timhrels  ring. 
Come,  old  father,  a)raeaway! 
Our  labour  b  our  holiday. 

Enter  Nilus. 

his.  Here  comes  the  agetl  river  now. 
With  garlands  of  great  peaH  hi^  brow 
Begirt  and  roundeil:  in  his  flow. 
All  things  take  !ife,  and  all  thin»  grow 
A  thousand  wealthy  treasures  stiU, 
To  do  him  senice  at  his  will. 
Follow  his  rising  flood,  and  pour 
Perpetual  blessing^  in  our  store,-** 

Setcard. 


Perpetual  llessingt  in  our  store.]  Mr.  Seward  altera  the  text  i!). 
Perpetual  blessings  on  our  shore^ 
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Hear  him ;  anil  next  theftvwill  advance^ 
His  sacral  heads  to  tread  a  dance. 
In  honour  of  my  royal  guest: 
Mark  them  too ;  and  you  have  a  feast. 

C/m.  A  little  dross  betray  me?      f  friends, 

Casar,  I  am  asham'd  I  warr'd  at  home,  my 

"When  such  wealth  may  begot  abroad !  What 

hononr, 
TCay,  cverla«5ting  glory, had  Romepurchas'd, 
Uaci  she  a  just  cause  but  to  visit  iigypt! 
yUus.  Make  room  for  my  rich  waters'  fall. 
And  bless  my  flood ; 
Nil  us  cofues  flowing  to  you  all 

Encrease  and  good. 
Now  the  plants  and  flowers  shall  spring. 
And  the  merry  ploughman  sing. 
In  my  hidden  waves  1  bring 
Bread,  ami  wine,  and  ev'ry  thing. 
Let  the  damsels  sins  me  in, 

Sinz  aloud,  that  i  may  rise: 
Your  holy  feasts  and  hours  besin. 
And  each  hand  bring  a  sacrifice. 


Now  my  wanton  pearls  1  shew. 
That  to  ladies'  fair  necks  grow. 
Now  my  goW 
And  treasures  that  can  ne*er  be  told. 
Shall  bless  tins  land,  by  my  rich  flow. 
And  after  this  to  crown  your  eyes. 
My  hidden  holy  head  arise.      '  [Dance. 

CtBsar,  The  wonder  of  this  wealth  so  troti- 
1  am  not  well :  Good  night  I  [bles  m^, 

iSce.  r^n  glad  you  have  it: 
Now  we  shall  stir  again. 

DoL  Thou,  wealth,  still  haunt  him !  ^^ 

See.  A  greedy  spirit  set  thee  on !     We're 
happy. 

Piol.  Li^ts,  lights  for  Caesar,  and  attend- 

Clfo.  Well,  [ance! 

I  shall  yet  find  a  time  to  tellthee,  Ctesar,  * 
Tir  hast  wrong'd  her  bve — ^Thc  rest  here."*' 

Pioi,  Lights  along  still : 
Musick,  and  sacrifice  to  sleep,  for  Caesarl 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  L 


£tUer  Piolomtff    Phpfinus,    Achillas,  and 

Achorcus, 
AckoT.'i  TOLD  you  cartfully,  what   this 

•''        would  prove  to. 
What  this  inestimable  wealth  and  glory 
Would  draw  upon  you :   I  advis'd  y6hr  ma- 
jesty 
Never  to  tempt  a  conquering  cuest,  nor  add 
A  bait,  to  catch  a  mind  bent  oy  his  trade 
To  make  the  whole  world  his. 

Pho.  I  was  not  heard.  Sir,  fsay. 

Or,  what  I  said,  lost  and  contemn'd :  I  dare 
And  freshly  now,  *twas  poor  weakness  in  you, 
A  glorious  childishness!  1  watch'd  hb  eye. 


And  saw  how  falcon-like  it  towr'd,  ami  flew 
Upon  the  wealthy  quairy;    hew    rouml   it 

mark'd  it :  t 

I  observed  his  words,  and  to  what  U  tendctl; 
How  greedily  he  ask'd  from  wheiice  it  cainc. 
And  what  commerce  we  held  for  such  abund- 
ance. 
The  show  of  Nilus  how*  he  laboured  at,      T 
To  find  the  secret  ways  the  song  dellver'd ! 
Achpr.  He  never  smil'd,  I  noted,  at  the 
pleasnres, 
But  nx'd  his  constant  eyes  upon  the  treasure: 
I  do  not  think  his  cars  nad  so  tnuch  leisure. 
After  the  wealth  uppear'd,  to  hear  the  mnsick. 
Most  sure  he  has  not  slept  since;  his  pmiu'd's 
troubles  [labour.*' 

With  objects  that  would  make  their  own  still 


♦^  Ptol.  ThoH  wealthy  still  haunt  him,']  This  should  seem  to  belong  to  one  of  Caesar's  cap- 
tains, being  a  continuation  of  Sceva's  wish,  that  the  love  of  wealth  might  make  him  seize 
Ptolomy*8  riches,  and  so  occasion  a  new  war.  I  have  therefore  given  it  to  DoMelia,  as  the 
nearest  in  the  uace  of  the  letters  to  PtoL  Seward. 

♦'  Thou  St  wrong* d  her  love;  the  rest  here.]  l*he  meaning  of  the  last  sentence  may  be;  Ihe 
rest  of  what  I  intend  to  do  and  say,  I  keep  to  mfse{ftiU  e^pi  opportunity.  But  Mr.  Sympsou 
conjectures  the  words  to  have  been  a  stage  direction,  which  1  |iiiifik  not  improbable:  for  the  mea- 
sure is  more  ))erfect  without  them,  and  they  may  signify,  either,  let  the  rest  of  the  attendance 
be  here  ready,  or  that  the  rest  or  pause  was  here,  it  being  the  end  of  the^hird  act.        Seward, 

Mr.  So  ward's  first  explanation  we  think  obviously,  and  indubitably  right.  That  the  words, 
the  rest  here,  should  mean,  •  Let  the  rest  of  the  attendance  be  here  ready-,'  at  a  period  when 
^11  attendance  was  to  be  dispensed  with ;  or,  that  '  the  rest  or  pause  was' here,*  when  the  end 
o//A^  oc/ must  ha«'e  been  marked  in  the  prompt-book ;  are  su'>positions  as  strange  as  is  thp 
a^itertion,  *  the  measure  is  more  perfect'  wiituHit  the»e  words  than  with  them,  when  they 
are  indispensibly  necessary  to  complete  it.  J.  xV. 

49  __._«-.  /,;,  miudt  tfoul'led 

With  objects  U\ey  would  make  their  own  still  lalour.'\  The  relotlvc/Afy  wants  an  ante- 
ctdont  here,  which  1  hoj»e  I  huve  restored,  by  reading  iraulifs  ii)>i^ad  of  trout Ud,      Seward, 
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[Act 4.  See 


Pho.  Yoor  tiller  lie  ne'er  |;mM  en ;  thit*8 

a  main  note:  [ofer  him. 

The  prime  beauty  of  the  world  had  no  pow*r 

Ach^r,  Where  was  his  mind  the  whilst? 

Pko.  Whcfe  wa3  voor  care&lnessy 

To  shew  an  armed  tnief  the  way  to  rob  you? 

Nay,  would.yon  give  him  this,  it  will  excite 

him 
To  seek  the  rest:  Ambition  feds  no  gift,<° 
Is  or  knows  no  bounds;  indeed  you've  done 
most  weakjy. 
PtoL  Can  I  be  too  kind  to  my  noble  friend  ? 
Pko.  To  be  unkind  unto  your  noble  self, 
but  savours 
Of  indiscretion ;  and  your  friend  has  found  it. 
Had  you  been  train  d  up  in  the  wa»tsand  mi- 
series fliertnce 
A  soldier  marches  thro*,  and  known ^istem- 
)n  offer'd  courtesies,  you  ivould  have  made 
A  wiser  master  of  your  own,  and  stronger. 
Fto/.  Why,   should   I  give  hkn  a&,   he 
would  return  it : 
'Tis  more  to  him  to  make  kings. 

Pho,  Pray  be  wiser, 
And  trust  not,  with  your  lost  wealth,  your 

lov'd  liberty : 
To  be  a  king  still  at  your  own  discretion, 
I^  like  a  king ;  to  be  at  his,  a  vassal . 
Now  take  good  counsel,  or  no  more  take  to 
The  freedom  of  a  prince.  \y^\x 

Achil.  Twill  be  too  late  else: 
For,  since  the  masque,  he  sent  three  of  his 

captains, 
Ambitious  as  himself,  to  view  again 
The  glory  of  your  wealth. 

Pho.  The  next  himself  comes. 
Not  staying  for  your  courtesy,  and  takes  it. 
PtoL  What  counsel,  my  Achorcus? 
Achor.  ril  go  pray.  Sir, 
(For  that's  best  counsel  now)  the  gods  may 
help  you.  [Exit. 

Pho,  1  found  yon  out  a  way,  bu^  't^as  not 
credited,  [now  ? 

A  most  secure  way :   Whither  will  you  6y 
Achil.  For  when  your  wealth  is  gone»  your 

r*r  must  folio w. 
And  that  diminish'd  also,    what's 
your  Hie  worth  ? 
Who  would  regard  it? 


PiaL  YoasBytroc, 

AchU.  What  eye 
W  ill  look  upon  king  Ptokmiy ;  if  tkc^  dtt  look. 
It  jnust  be  m  scorn ;  forapoorking  a  a  mon- 
ster :  [coofte^. 
What  ear  remember  ye?  'twill  be  dMn  a 
A  noble  one,  to  take  your  lifo  tod  fipom  you : 
But  if  Kserv'd,  you  stand  to  fiH  a  victorv ; 
As  who  knows  conquerors'  minds,  tko  out- 
wardly 
They  bear  fair  streams?  Oh,  Sir,  does  noi 

this  shake  ve? 
If  to  be  honcy'd  on  to  these  afflictions 

Pfol.  }  never  will:  I  was  a  fool! 

Pho.  For  then.  Sir,  [fettcr'd ; 

Yoor  oonntry's  oanse  fiilla  with  you  too,  and 

All  £gy|>t  shall  be  pfoughM  op  with  di^ 

nour.  f  my  fpint 

Ptid-  No  more;  I'm  sensible:  Ana  iion- 
Bums  hot  within  me. 

Achil.  Keep  it  warm  and  fiery. 

Pho.  And  last,  be  counselKd. 

PtoL  I  will,  tho'  I  perish. 

Pho.  Go  in :  We  II  tell  yon  all^  and  then 
we'll  execute.  [Escuul. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Arsinoe,  mmd  Eros. 

Ars.  You're  so  impatient! 

Cleo.  Have  1  dot  cause? 
Women  of  common  beauttes»  and  low  births, 
Wlien  they  aFc  slighted,  are  aUow*d  tbdr 
an":ers :  [know 

Why  should  iKit  I,  a  priaoest,  make  hka 
The  baseness  of  his  usage? 

Ar$.  Yes,  'Ms  6t : 
But  tlien  again  ymi  know  what  naaa 

(!ieo.  He's  no  man! 
The  shadow  of  a  gr^tness  hangs  upon  him, 
And  not  the  virtue:  He  ia  no  coaoueror, 
Has  suffer'd  under  tlie  base  dross  of  nature; 
Poorly  deliver'd  up  his  pow'r  to  wealth. 
The  god  of  bed-rid  mec,  taught  kis  cyestiea- 
9on  i  [lion, 

A|9ain3t  the  truth  of  love  h*  has  raised  rcbd- 
Deiied  his  hol^  flames. 

£r««.  He  will  f^U  bade  agaip. 
And  satisfy  your  grace. 


In  the  second  folio  there  is  no  relative  thet,  as  it  reads,  Hlii  ohftets  that  vouldmake, 
l:c.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  read  trouhles;  unless  we  suppose  a  line  to  be  km,  signifying 
that  his  thoughts  were  absorbed  by  the  trgasare,  and  siill  labour,  kc. 

*^  Amiitton  feels  mo  gift. 

Nor  knows  no  bounds.]  t.  e.  Ambition  does  not  look  on  any  thing  it  has  power  to  xice, 
as  a  gift  from  the  owner;  no  prcbent  you  can  make  Csesar  will  a6ect  him  with  graiitudc: 
Jlis  sword  is  the  arbitraitor  of  right  and  wrang,  and  he  acknowledges  no  other  law.  Caesar 
himself  (as  Cicero  observes  in  his  offices)  seems  lo  have  acknowledged  tlm,  by  frequently  le- 
fieating  a  sentence  of  £uripides,  whidi  Cieero  tiMis  fenders }  Nam  ft  vto/ojuuMi  est  jus,  r^- 
uaadi  grata  violandum  est :  mJiis  rebus  pietatem  colas.  Mr.  Theobald,  either  not  seeing,  or 
iiisapprwiog  this  interpratatbn,  woukJ  read. 


■  ambition  feels  nc  girth. 


Seward. 


The  preceding  line  proves  gift  to  be  right.    Nay,  teould  you  aive  kim  this,  iS^.  ambition 
/V#/j  ao  giA.— 
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Aoi4.Sc.«.j 


TOE  FALSE  ONE. 


#73 


Ow.  Had  I  becQ  el<l 
Or  blasted  in  my  bud,  he  might  have  shew*d 
Some  shadow  ot  didiike:  But,  4o  prefer 
The  lustre  of*  little  trash,''  Areinoc, 
And  the  poor  glow-worm  light  of  some  faint 

jewels. 
Before  the  life  of  love,  and  soul  of  beauty. 
Oh,  how  it  vexes  me !  He  is  no  soldiery 
All  honourable  soldiers  are  love's  servaote; 
He  is  a  merchant,  a  mere  wandring  merchant, 
Servile  to  gaia:  He  trades  for  poor  commo* 

dities. 
And  makes  his  conquests,  tliefu!  Some  for- 
tunate captains 
That  quarter  >vith  him,  and  are  truly  valiant, 
Hnve  flung  the  name  of  Happy  Caesar  on  him ; 
Uidiself  ne'er  woa  k:    He's  so  base  and 

covetous, 
Heil  sell  his  sword  for  gold  I 

Jrs.  This  is  too  bitter.  [so  foolish, 

Cleo,  Oh,  I  could  curse  myself,  that  was 
So  fondly  childish,  to  believe  his  tongue. 
His  promising  tongue,  ere  1  could  catch  his 

temper. 
I'd  trash  enough  to  havecloy'd  his  eyes  withal, 
(His  covetous  eyes)  such  as  I  scorn  to  iread 

on,  '   [log; 

Richer  than  e'er  he  saw  yet,  and  more  tempt- 
Had  I  known  h'  had  stoop'd  at  that,  I'd  sav'd 

mine  honour, 
I  had  been  happy  slill!  But  let  him  take  it. 
And  let  him  brag  bow  poorly  I'm  rewarded ; 
Let  him  go  conquer  still  weak  wretched 

ladies : 
Love  haa  his  angry  quiver  too,'^  his  deadly, 
Jind,  when  be  fiuda  ac^rn,  arm'd  at  the 

strongest. 
Lam  a  foM  to  fre^  thus  for  a  fod, 
^o  okl  blind  fool  tool  I  lose  my  heaUb;  X 

will  not,  ♦ 

-I  will  not  cry;  I  will  not  honour  him 
With  tears  diviner  than  the  gods  he  worships^ 
I  will  not  take  the  pains  to  curse  a  poor  thing! 
Jifcs.  Do  not;  you  shall  not  need. 


Cleo.  'Would  1  were  prisoner 
To  one  I  hate,  tiai  I  might  anger  him ! 
I  will  love  any  man,  to  break  the  heart  of 

him! 
Any  that  has  the  heart  and  will  to  kill  him ! 
Ars.  Take  some  fair  truce. 
Cleo.  I  will  go  study  mischief. 
And  put  a  look  on,  arm'd  with  all  my  cgn- 

zungs,  [him  I 

Shall  meet  him  like  a  basilisk,  and  strike 
Love,  pat  destroying  flames  into  mine  eyes. 
Into  my  smiles  deceits,  that  I  may  tonurr 

him. 
That  I  may  make  him  love  to  death,  and 

laugh  at  him  I 

ErUer  ApoUodorut. 

Apol.  CoBsar  commends  his  service  to  your 
grace. 

Cleo,  His  8er\'ice?  what's  his  service? 

Eros.  Pray  you  be  paiient; 
The  noble  Caesar  loves  still. 

CUo,  What's  his  will? 

Apol.  He  craves  access  unto  your  highoeas. 

deo.  No; 
Say,  no ;  I  will  have  none  to  trouble  me. 

Ars.  Good  .sister^ 

Cleo.  None,  I  say ;  I  will  be  private. 
'Would  thou    hadst  flung  me  into  Nilus, 
kee|)cr,  ^  [bodf 

Wheii  first  thou  rav'st  consent,  to  bring  rpy 
To  this  unthankful  Cssnr ! 

ApoL  'Twas  your  will,  madam. 
Nay  nK>re,  your  charge  u|K)n  me,  as  I  ho- 

nour'd  you. 
You  kiMHv  what  danger  I  endur'd. 

Cleo.  Take  this,  [Giving  ajeivcL 

And  carry  it  to  that  lordly  Cgesar  sent  thee; 
There's  a  new  love,  a  handsome  i>ne,  a  rich 

one,        . 
Qtte  that  will  hug  his  mind :  ^^  Bid  him  make 

love  to  it; 
Tell  the  ambitious  broker,  this  will  suffer — r»- 


s'  'fke  Hutu  of  a  liUie  art]  Art  here  is  certainlv  sense,  as  both  jewels  and  gold  receive 
their  lustre  from  the  polish  and  refinement  of  art ;  but  Mr.  Sympson  thinks  we  should  read 
.iiiri,  as  they  are  before  called  the  hdse  dross  qf  nature.  And  again,  /  had  trash  enough.  The 
conjecture  therefore  is  certainly  a  happy  one,  it  has  more  of  the  poetic  spirit  than  the  old  te^t. 

Seward. 

Trash  is  nearer  the  text  than  dirt,  is  a  better  word,  and  is  repeated  by  Cleopatra  speaking . 
•f  the  same  treasure. 

^*  Love  has  his  angry  quiver  too,  his  deadly t 

And  when  hejinas  scorn,  arm'd  at  the  strongest.]  The  second  line  ts  undoubtedly  hurt 
both  in  sense  and  measure :  Two  ways  of  curing  it  hath  occurred,  and  I  have  rvccivcd  a  thir4 
from  Mr.  Sympson.  Either,  arms  him  at  the  strongest;  or,  aims  it  at  the  strongest;  or,  with 
Mr.  Sympson,  aims  at  it  the  strongest.  The  two  last  put  the  guiver  for  the  arrow,  and  there* 
fore  1  have  preferred  the  first.  Seward. 

We  beg  Mr.  Sewairl's  pardon ;  they  put  the  arrow  for  the  yutptfr.— We  pefceive  no  difll* 
culty  in  this  lijie,  either  in  measure  or  sense.  The  meaning  is,  we  think  clearly,  *  Whea  lov« 
^  meets  with  scorn,  his  quiver  is  full  stored  with  vengeful  weapons.*  The  measim  too,  pro- 
Bouncing  armed  as  a  dissyllable,  is  perfect.    So  Antony  says  afterwards,  p.  4^7 6» 

Bui  straight  saluted  toith  an  armed  dart. 

^'  One  thMi  will  hig  his  mind!}  It  might  perhaps  be  clearer  if  we  read,  one  that  his  mind 

will 
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THE  FMSE  ONE. 


frVct  4.  Sc  f. 


Enier  Casar, 

Apol.  He  enten. 

Cleo.  How! 

Ctfsar.  1  do  not  i»e  to  wart,  Indy  \ 
Where  I  am,  all  ihc  doors  are  free  and  open. 

Cleo,  I  c^icss  so,  by  your  rudeness. 

Ccesar.  You're  not  angry? 

lliings  of  your  tender  mould  should  be  most 

gentle.-  C*"?^ 

Why  do  you  frown?  Good  gods,  what  a  srt 

Have  you  forc'd  into  your  face!    Come,    I 

must  temper  you.  fful ! 

What  a  coy  smile  was  there,  and  a  disnum^ 

How  like  an  ominous  flash  it  broke  out  from 

you!  [you? 

Defend  me.  Love!  S\Vcct,  w^p  has  anj^r'd 

Cleo,  Shew  him  a  glass!  That  false  face 
has  betray *(l  me. 
That  base  heart  wronp;'d  mc!^* 

Casar.  Be  more  sweetly  a ngr)*. 
1  wrong'd  you,  fair? 

Cleo.  Away  with  vour  foul  flatteries; 
Thev  are  too  grf)ss!  lint  ihut  !  dare  l>e  angry, 
Amf  with  as  great  a  %<h\  as  Ca^ar  is. 
To  shew  how  |x>orly  I  respect  his  uicinor\% 
1  would  not  spe<«k  to  you. 

Casar.  Fray  you  undo  this  riddle. 
And  tell  me  how  Tve  vexM  you? 

CVro.  Lei  me  think  first, 
Whether  1  may  put  on  a  [wiirnce 
That  will  with  honour  sufiVr  me.     Know,  1 

hate  you ! 
Let  that  bej^in  the  storj-:  Now,  Til  tell  \ou. 

Casar.  But  do  it  milder:  In  a  noble  lady. 
Softness  of  spirit,  and  a  sober  nature. 
That  moves  like  snmmer  winds,  cool,  awl 

blows  sweetness. 
Shews  blessed,  like  herself. 

Cleo.  And  that  -rreai  blessedness 

You  first  reapd  of  me:  Till  you  taught  my 

nature,  [dcr. 

Like  a  rude  storm,  to  talk  aloud,  and  thun- 

Sleep  was  not  gentler  than   my  soul,   ainl 

stiller. 
You  had  the  spring  of  my  affections, 


And  my  fair  fruits  I  gare  you  leare  ID  tii$te 

of; 
You  must  expect  the  winter  of  mine  anger. 
You  flung  me  off,  before  the  court  disgmc*d 

me, 
When  in  the  pride  I  appeared  of  all  my  beaxity, 
Ai)peaT*d  your  mistress;  took  into  yoor  eves 
Tne  common  strumpet,  lore  of  hated  lucre. 
Courted  with  covetous  lieart  the  slave  of  na- 
ture,  [gloTT, 

Gtre  all  your  tboushts  to  gokl,  that  uien  of 
And  minds  adorn  u  with  noble  Imtc,  would 
kick  at!  fdiasc! 

Sddiers  of  royal  mark  scorn  such  base  pur- 
Beauty  and  honour  are  the  oiarks  they  shoot 
at.  [tod, 

I  snake  to  yon  then,  I  oonrted  you,  and  woo'd 
Call'd  }'ou  *  dear  Cajsar,'  hung  about  you  ten- 
derly. 
Was  prond  i'  appear  your  friend 
Canar.  Vou  have  mistaken  me. 
Cleo.  But  neither  eye,  nor  tUvour,  not  a 
smilo,  [rwlrly. 

Was  i  blessM  lack  withal,**  but  shook  off 
.And,  as  you  had  been  sold  to  aordrd  iutamv, 
Noil  ffll  bffori-  the  images  of  treasmpe. 
And  in  your  soul  you  worslujn>*d:   I  stood 

Mij^hted, 
l''orpMtou,  and  contfUinM ;  my  «u>fi  embrJoe«, 
And  lhosv»  swtft  ki>sei  ytm  call'd  KIvmuui, 
An  letters  writ  in  sand,  no  nmrc  n.*nK*inbrr*ti; 
The  name  qnd  glciry  of  ycMir  Cle<»|KMra 
l^u^hMaf,  and  ui«icleastory  toy(iurcaptain>!  . 
Shall  I  ethiure? 

Casar.  You  are  deceived  in  all  this; 
U]K)n  my  life  yoo  are 5  'tis  your  much  ten- 
derness, [coten'd : 
Cl(n.  No,  no;  I  love  not  that  way;  you  are 
I  love  with  as  much  ambition  as  aconqueroi; 
And  where  1  love  will  triumph! 

(^asar.  Sn  vou  shall; 
Mv  heart  shall  be  the  chariot  that  shalf 
All  1  have  won  shall  wait  upon  yoo. — By  the 
podp,  [nic! — 
The  bravery  of  this  woman's  mind  has  fir'd 
Dear  mistress,  shall  I  but  this  night 


frill  hug ;  but  the  sense  is  much  the  same.     Here  the  chiiracler  of  the  ntajestick  whore  shines 
forth  in  full  lustre  j  and  as  the  Prologue  says. 


•  her  grcal  mind  is 


KxpTess'd  to  ih*  height. 

There  is,  as  was  observed,  more  of  the  dignity  of  the  (j^ueca  than  Shakespeare  has  given  to  any 
l^art  of  his  Cleo])atra;  hut  the  workius  up  of  her  passions,  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  sen- 
timents, and  the  noble  strain  of  metaphors  that  every  where  enrich  ihc  stile,  have  all  so  much 
of  Shakes|)eare*s  genius,  that  were  it  a  fragment,  1  verily  believe  the  best  critics  might  be 
puzzled  to  distiniruish  it  from  his  hand,  and  even  from  his  best  manner.  If  the  reader  docs 
not  agree  with  me,  1  beg  the  favour  of  his  giving  it  a  second  reading,  and  if  not  then,  a  third 
and  fourth.  Seicard 

5*  That  base  Itcnrt  wrought  me.]  The  variation  is  Mr.  Seward's,  and,  as  he  obserrcf,  15 
ronfirm'd  by  Caesar's  answer, 

/wrong'd  yow,yhiV? 

55  jiqI  fg  sni'tle 

H'ns  I  llrssed  back  wiilij  lul  shook,  &c.]  The  variation  by  Mr.  Sewaid.  • 
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Act  4.  Sc.  3.] 


TIIE  FAL^E  ONE. 


h7^ 


Cleo.  How,  Cieaar? 
Have  I  let  slip  a  aecond  vanity 
Xhat  ^ves  thee  lione  ? 

Casar.  You  shall  be  absolute, 
And  reign  alone  as  queen;  you  shall  be  any 
thio^!  [hrarthce; 

'    CUo,  Make  ine  a  maid  agaib,  and  then  J'll 
Examine  all  thy  art.of  war  to  do  that. 
And,  if  thou  find'st  it  possible,  IMl  lo\'e  thee: 
*Tin  when,  farewell,  unthankful! 

CcBsar.  Stay! 

CVfo.  I  wiO  nou 

Ccpsar,  1  command ! 

Cleo.  Command,  and  go  without,  Sir. 
I  do  command  thee  be  my  slave  for  ever. 
And  vex  while  1  taugh  at  thee. 

CasuT,  f^hus  low,  beautyi  ■ 

Cleo.  It  is  too  late;  when  1  have  found 
thee  absolute, 
The  man  that  fame  reports  thee,  and  to  me, 
Klay-be  I  shall  think  better.    Farewell,  con- 
queror! [Exit, 

Caesar,  She  mocks  me  too!   I  will  enjoy 
her  beauty ; 
T  will  not  be  denied ;  I'll  force  my  longing! 
l<ove  is  l)esc  pleaVd,  when  roundly  we  cooi* 

pel  him; 
And,  as  he  is  imperious,  so  will  I  be. 
Stay,   fool,   and  be  advis'd;   that  dulls  the 
appetite,  [IJgl^t. 

Takes  off  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  de- 
By  Heaven  she  is  a  miracle!  1  must  use 

A  handsome  way  to  win How  now? 

What  fear 
Dwells  in  your  faces?  you  look  all  distracted. 

Enter  Sceva,  Antony ^  and  Dolahc/la. 

See.  If  it  be  fear,  'tis  fear  of  your  undoing 
Not  of  ourselves ;  fear  of  your  poor  declining ; 
ihir  lives  and  deaths  are  equal  benefits. 
And  we  make  louder  prayers  to  die  nobly, 
'i'hao  to  live  high  and  wantonly.     Whilst 

you're  secure  here, 
A  nd  offer  hecatombs  of  hzy  kisses 
I'o  the  lewd  god  of  love  and  cowardice,* 
And  most  lasciviously  die  in  delights. 
You  are  begirt  with  the  fierce  Alexandrians. 

Dol.  The  spawn  of  Egypt  flow  about  your 
place. 
Arm  d  all,  and  ready  to  assault.  . 

Jnt.  Led  on  [nisters. 

By  the  false  and  base  Photinus,  and  nis  mi- 
Xo  stirring  out,  no  peeping  thro*  a  loop-hole, 
^ut  straight  saluted  with  an  armed  dart. 

See.  No.  parley;  tliey  arc  doaf  to  all  hut 

danger.^^  [quarters; 

They  swear  they'll  flay  us>  and  then  dry  our 

A  rasher  of  a  salt  lover  is  such  a  shoeing-nom ! 

Can  vou  kiss  away  this  conspiracy,  and  set  us 

free? 
Or  will  the  giant  god  of  love  fight  for  you? 


\ytll  his  fierce  warlike  bow  kM  a  cock-spaN 

row?  [^ny» 

Bring  out  the  lady!  she  can  quell  this  mu- 
And  with  her  fxnverful  looks  strike  awe  int# 

them ; 
She  can  destroy  and  build  again  the  city; 
Your  goddesses  have  mighty  gifts!  Shew  'em 

her  fair  breasts,  [let  *cm 

Th'  impregnable  bulwarks  of  prouil  love,  and 
Begin  their  battery  there;  she  will  laugh  at 

'em !    ' 
They're  not  above  a  hundred  thousand.  Sir; 
A  mist,  a  mist!  that,  when  her  eres  break  out. 
Her  powerful  radiant  eyes,  and  shake  their 

flashes. 
Will  fly  before  her  heats ! 
Cctar.  Begirt  with  villains? 
See.  I'hey  come  to  play  you  and  your  love 

a  hunts-up. 
You  were  told   what  this  same  whoreson 

wenching  long  ago  would  come  to: 
You  are  taken  nnjiping  nowl  Has  not  a  fol- 

dier  [sider, 

A  time  to  kiss  his  friend,  and  a  time  to  con- 
But  he  must  lie  htill  digging^  li^e  a  nioneer. 
Making  of  mines,  and  burying  of  liis  honour 

there? 
'Twere  good  you'd  think— 

Dol.  And  time  too ;  pr  you'll  find  else 
A  harder  task  than  courting  a  coy  beauty. 
jint.  Look  out,  and  then  believe. 
Sec.  No,  no,  hang  danger, 
Take  me  provcjkiug  broth,  and  then  go  to  her. 
Go  to  your  love,  and  let  her  feel  your  valour; 
Charge  her  whole  body!— When  the  sword's 

in  your  throat,  Sir, 
You  may  cry,  *  Caesar !'  and  see  if  that  will 

help  you.  [furies, 

Ctpsar.  I'll  be  myself  again,  and  meet  their 

Meet,  and  consume  their  mischiefs.     Make 

some  shif\,  Sceva,  fgions. 

To  recover  the  fleet,  and  bring^e  op  iwo  le- 
And  you  shall  see  me,  how  I'll  break  like 

thunder  ['em. 

Amongst  these  beds  of  slimy  eels,  and  scatter 

See.  Now  you  speak  sense,  I'll  put  my  life 

to  th'  hazard. 
Before  I  go,  no  more  of  this  warm  lady ! 
Slie'll  s|K)il  vour  sword -hand. 

Ccpsar,  Go.    C^me,  let's  to  counsel, 
How  to  prevent,  and  then  to  execute. 

[^Exeun^ 

SCENE  III. 

,   Enter  Soldiers. 

}  Sold.  Did  you  see  this  penitence? 
U  Sold.  Yes,  I  saw,  and  neard  it. 
3  Sold.  And  I  too,  look'd  upon  him,  and 
obser\-'d  it; 
He's  the  strangest  Septimius  now— 
1  Sold.  I  heard  he  was  alter'd. 


'•  They  are  deqf  to  all  hut  danger.]  Mr.  Seward  chtsses  tQ  read  anger  for  danger y  but 
danger  is  good  sense,  and  in  the  old  stile. 
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And  h»A  ghr'iii  away  hk  ^4  to  hedeH  uks» 
Crtod  monstrously. 

t  iSWtf .  He  cries  abtmdititly; 
He's  blind  almost  with  weeping. 

g  Sold.  Tis  most  wonderful. 
That  a  hard*heancd  man,  and  an  okl  soldier, 
Sfaonld  have  so  much  kind  moisture.    When 


Ms  mother  died. 


[ballads 


He  laufth*d  aloud,  and  made  the  wicked*st 

1  SM»  *Tis  like  enough;   he  sever  lor'd 
bis  parents;  [him. 

Nor  can  1  blame  him,  for  they  ne'er  lov'd 
Hit  mother  drram*d,  bdfore  she  was  deliverer), 
Thai  she  was  brought  abed  with  a  buszant, 

and  ever  after 
She  whistled  hiiu  up  to  th*  world.    His  brave 

cloaths  too  [now ; 

H*  has  flung  away;  and  goes  like  one  of  us 
Walks  with  his  hands  in's'  pockets,  poor  and 

torrownn. 
And  gives  the  best  instructions! 

2  Sold.  And  tells  stories 

Of  hoiie&t  and  good  people  that  were  honoured. 
And  how  they  were  remember*d ;  and  ruAs 

mad. 
If  he  but  hear  of  an  ungratcfnl  person, 
A  bloody  or  betraying  man. 

3  Soli.  If  it  be  poesibk 

That  an  arch-vilbin  mw  e*er  be  recovered. 
This  penitent  rascal  wtU  put  hard.    Twefe 

worth  our  labour 
To  see  him  once  again. 

Enter  Sepiimius. 
t  Md,  He  spares  us  that  labour. 
For  here  he  comes. 

Sepi.  Bte»  ye,  my  honest  friends, 
BIcas  ye  from  base  unworthy  men !  Come  not 

near  me. 
For  I  am  yet  too  taking '^  ibr  your  company. 
1  S9ld.  Did  I  not  tell  ye  2! 
9  8M.  What  book's  that? 
I  Sold,  No  doubt,  [you 

Some  excellent  salve  for  a  sore  heart.    Arc 
Septimios,    that  base  knare  that   betray'd 
Ptompey?  [thoughts 

Sepi.  I  was,  and  am ;  unless  your  honest 
IVill  look  upon  my  penitence,  and  save  lae, 
I  must  he  ever  villain.    Oh,  good  soldien. 
You  that  have  Ronaan  hearu,  uke  heed  of 
falshood)  [gratitude! 

Take  heed  of  blood;  take  heed  of  foul  in- 
The  g^s  have  scarce  a  mercy  for  those  mis- 
chiefs. 


Take  heed  of.  pride;  'Cwastbat  that  biDught 
me  to  it. 

2  Sold.  This  fellow  woald  malM  a  raft 
speech  at  the  gallows. 

3  Sold.  Tis  very  fit  be  were  bang'd  ta 
edify  us.  [obedient, 

Sept.  Let  aH  yonr  thoughts  be  humble  and 
Love  your  commcandcrs,  honour  them  thai 

feed  ye; 
Pray  that  ye  maj  be  stmnj?  in  honesty. 
As  m  the  use  of  arms ;  labour,  and  diUgcntly, 
To  keep  your  hearts  from  ease,  and  her  base 
issues,  [me : 

Prideand  ambitkMD  wantonness ;  thasespoiPd 
Rather  k)se  aU  your  limbs,  than  the  least 

honesty ; 
You're  never  lame  indeed,  'till  loss  of  credit 
Benumb  ye  thro' ;  scars,  ami  those  maims  of 

honour. 
Are  memorable  cratches,  that  shaU  bear. 
When  you  are  dead^    your  noble  names  ta 
eternity ! 
1  Sold.  1  cry. 
i  Sold.  And  so  do  I. 
3  SM.  An  excelleat  villain ! 
1  Sold.  A  more  sweet  pious  knave,  I  never 

heard  yet. 
a  Sold,  He  vras  happy  he  was  rascal,  to 
coaietothis. 

(Enter  Aekorem,) 
Who's  this?  a  priest? 

Sept.  Oh,  SUV,  most  holy  Sir! 
And,  by  the  gpds  of  Egypt  I  conjure  ye, 
Isis,  and  great  Osiris,  pi^  me. 
Pity  a  loaaen  man !  and  tell  me  truly 
With  what  most  humble  sacrifice  I  may 
Wash  off  my  sin,  and  appease  the  powen 

that  hale  me? 
Take  from  my  heart  those  thousand  thousand 
furies,  [me! 

That  resdess  gnaw  upon  my  life,  and  save 
Orestes'  bloody  hands  fell  on  nts  mother. 
Yet  at  the  holy  altar  he  was  paidon'd. 

Ackor.   Orestes  out  of   madness  did  his 
murder,  [of  all  men. 

And  therefore  he  found  grace:  Thou,  wont 
Out  of  cold  bkKxl,  and  nope  of  gaai,  base 
lucre,  [altar, 

Slew'st  thine  own  feeder!  Come  not  near  the 
Nor  with  thy  reeking  baods  pollute  the  sacri- 
fice; 
Thou'rt  mark'd  Ibr  shame  eternal !       [£tsl. 
Sept.  Look  aH  on  me. 


S7  TaUn»,'\  t.  e.  Too  infecting.    So  in  the  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iv  scene  iv. 
Mn.  Page,  speaking  of  Heme  the  Hunter,  says, 

*  There  he  blasts  the  trees,  and  taket  the  catlk.* 

And  in  King  Lear,  act  ii.  scene  iu    Lear  thns  execrates  his  unnatural  daughter: 


*  "  ■    ■■     strike  her  young  bones, 
'  You  taking  airs,  witri  lameness !' 

Sec  Warner  s  Letter  to  Garrick,  p.  39.  K. 
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And  1et»l  b«  a  Moiy  M  to  tune 
Of  blood  and  inftmy!  How  baie  And  n^^y 
Ingratitude  appears,  with  all  her  profits  1 
How  monstrous  my  hop*d  grace  at  court! 

Good  soldiers. 
Let  neither  flattery,  nor  the  witching  sound 
Of  high  and  soft  preferment,  touch  your  good- 
ness: [cdness! 
Tobt  valiant,  old,  and  honest, oh,  whatbless- 

1  Soid,  Post  thou  want  any  thing? 
Sept.  Nothing  but  your  prayers. 

2  Sold.  Be  thus,  and  let  the  blind  priest  do 
hut  worst ;  [us. 

We*Te  ffods  as  well  as  they,  and  thqr  will  bear 

3  Sold.  Come,  cry  no  more :  Th  hast  wept 

out  twenty  Pompcys. 

Enter  Photinus  and  Achillas. 

Pho.  So  penitent? 
AcMl.  It  seems  so. 
Pho.  Yet  for  all  this 
We  must  employ  him. 

1  Sold.  These  are  tlie  armed  soldier-leaders : 

Away ;  and  let's  to  th*  fort,  vre  shall  be  snapt 

else.  XExeuni, 

Pho.  How  now?  Why  thus?  What  cause 

of  this  dejection? 
Achil.  Why  dost  thou  weep? 
Sept.  Pray  leave  me;  you  nave  min'd  me, 
Yoo*ve  made  me  a  famous  villain! 
Pho.  Does  that  touch  thee  ? 
Achil.  He  will  be  haid  to  win;  he  feels 

his  lewdness. 
Pho.  He  must  'ht  won»  or  we  shall  want 
our  right-hand. 
This  fellow  dares,  and  knows,  and  must  be 
hearten'd.  [done? 

Art  thou  so  poor  to  blench  at  what  thou  hast 
Is  conscience  a  comrade  for  an  old  soldier? 
AchU.  It  is  not  that;  it  may  be  some  dis- 
grace [rish'd. 
That  he  fakes  heavily,  and  ^oold  be  che- 
Scptimius  ever  scorned  to  shew  such  weakness. 
Sept.  Let  me  alone;  I  am  not  for  your 
purpose; 
1*01  now  a  new  man. 

Pho.  We  have  new  affiirs  for  thee. 
Those  diat  will  raise  thy  head. 

Sept.  I  would  'twere  off. 
And  in  your  bellies,  for  the  love  ^ou  bear  me ! 
lil  be  no  more  knave;  I  have  stings  enough 
Already  in  my  breast. 

Pho.  Thou  shalt  be  noble;  [honest? 

And  who  dares  think  then  that  thou  art  not 

AMI.  Tbou  sbalt  command  in  chief  all 

our  strong  forces ;  [it  ? 

And  if  thou  9erv*st  an  use,  must  not  all  justify 

Sept.  I'm  rogue  enoii^h. 

Pho.  Thou  wilt  be  more  and  baser; 

A  poor  rogoe*s  all  rogaes,  open  to  all  shames ; 

Nothing  to  shadow  him.    Dost  thou  think 

crymg 
Ctn  kee»  thee  from  ^  ceotuK  of  the  mul- 
titude? 
Vol..  I 


Or  to4)e  ktk«eKng  at  the  altar,  stve  thee? 
'Tis  poor  and  servile!  Wert  thou  thine  own 

sacrifice, 
*Twould  seem  lo  low^  people  would  spit  the 

Jlreout. 
Achil.  Keep  thyself  gloriooi  still,  tfao*  ne*er 

sostain'dT, 
And  that  will  lessen  it,  if  not  work  it  oot. 
To  go  complaining  thus,  and  thns  repenting, 
Like  a  poor  girl  iSax  had  betrayed  her  maiden- 


Sept.  ril  stop  mine  ears. 

Achil.  Will  snew  so  in  a  soldier. 

So  siroplv  and  so  ridiculously,  so  tamely 

Pho.  If  people  would  believe  thee,  'twere 

some  honesty;  [thee. 

And  for  thy  penitence  would  not  laugh  at 

(Ad  sure  they  will)  and  beat  thee,  for  thy 

poverty;  [hope. 

If  they*d, allow  thy  foolery,  there  were  some 

Sept.  My  fooleiy? 

Pho.  Nay,  more  than  that,  thy  misery. 
Thy  monstrous  misery. 

Achil.  He  begins  to  hearken.— 
Thy  miserv  so  great,  men  will  not  buiy  thee. 
Sept.  That  this  were  tmel 
Pho.  Whv  does  thb  conquering  Cstar 
Labour  thro  the  worki*s  deep  seas  of  toils  and 

troubles. 
Dangers,  and  desperate  hopes?  to  repent  af- 
terwards? 
Why  does  he  slaughter  thousands  in  a  battle. 
And  whip  his  country  with  the  sword?  to 

dry  for*t? 
Thou  kiirdst  great  Pompey :  He*U  kill  dl  his 

kindred. 
And  justify  it;  nay,  raise  up  trophies  to  it. 
When  thou  hear'st  him  repent,  (he's  h(^ 

nK>st  holy  too) 
And  cry  for  doing  daily  bloody  murders. 
Take  thou  example,  and  go  ask  forgiveness; 
Call  up  the  thing  thou  nam*st  thy  conscience. 
And  let  it  work ;  then  'twill  seem  well,  Sep* 
timius. 
Sept.  He  does  all  this. 
Achil.  Yes,  and  b  hononr*d  for  it ; 
Nay,  call'd  the  honoured  Cssar:  So  mayst 

thou  be; 
Thou  wen  bom  as  near  a.crowii  as  he. 
Sept,  He  was  poor. 
Pho.  And  desperate  bloody  tricks  got  hiqk 

this  credit. 
Sept.  I  am  afraid  you  will  once  more-- 
Pho.  Help  to  raise  thee. 
Off  with  thy  pining  black ;  it  dulls  a  soldier. 
And  put  on  resolution  like  a  man, 
A  noole  fate  waits  on  thee. 

Sept.  I  now  feel 
Myself  returning  rascal  speedily. 
Oh,  that  I  had  the  pawer— 
Achil.  Thou  shaft  have  all; 
And  do  all  thro*  thy  power.    Men  shall  ad- 
mire thee. 
And  the  vices  of  Septimius  shall  turn  rirtnes. 
4E 
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Sepi,  Off,  off  J  thou  must  offj^s  ^fi-^  ^y 
cowardice ! 
Puling  repentance,  off! 

Pho.  Now  thou  s|)eak*6t  nobly. 
Scpi.  Off,   my  dejected  looks,  and  wel- 
come, impudeuce  I 
My  daring  shall  be  deity,  to  save  me. 
Give  me  iDstniclions,  and  put  action  on  me, 
A  glorious  cause  u|X)n  my  sword's  point,  gen- 
tlemen, [raise  me. 
And  let  my  wit  and  valour  work.    You'll 
Aud  moke  me  out«dare  all  my  miseries? 


Pho.  All  this,  and  all  thy  wishes. 

Sept.  Use  me  then.  [a 

Womauish   fvar,   farewell!    I'll    neirrr  tnAt 
Lead  on,  to  some  great  tiling,  to  woke  nij 

spirit!  59 
I  cut  the  cedar  Pompey,  and  I'll  fell 
This  huge  oak  Caesar  too. 

Pho.  Now  thou  sing'st  sweetly, 
And  Piolouiy  shall  crown  thee  for  thy  aervioe. 

AchiL  He*s  well  wrought^   put   him  on 
apace  'fore  cooling.*^  [Exeuui. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  L 

Enter  Ccrsar,  Antony,  and  Doldbella. 

Ant,  'T*HE  tumult  still  encreases. 
■■■      CtFsar.  Oh,  mv  fortune! 
My  lustful  folly  rather!  But,  'tis  well. 
And  worthily  I'm  made  a  bondman's  prey, 
•    That  (after  all  my  glorious  victories. 
In  which  I  |>ass*d  so  many  seas  of  dangers. 
When  all  tlic  elements  conspir'd  against  nie) 
Would  yield  up  the  dominion  of  tliis  head 
To  any  mortal  power ;  so  blind  and  stupid. 
To  trust  these  base  E^ptians,  that  proclaimed 
Their  |)erjuricsin  noble  Pom pey's  death. 
And  yet  that  could  not  warn  me! 
DoL  Be  btiU  Csesar, 


Who  ever  lov'd  to  exercise  his  fete 
Where  danger  look'd  ino^t  dreadfuL 

Ant.  If  \t»u  fall. 
Fall  not  alone;  let  the  kincr  and  liis  sister 
Be  buried  in  your  ruins:  On  my  life,       {Voo, 
They  both  are  guilty!    Reason  niay  aasure 
Phottnus  nor  Achillas  durst  attempt  you. 
Or  shake  one  dart,  or  sword,  aim*a  at  your 

safety, 
Without  their  %varrant 

CcBsar,  For  the  young  king,'  I  know  not 
How  he  may  be  misled ;  but  for  his  sister, 
Uneouaird  tieopatra,  'twere  a  kind 
Of  blasphemy  to  doubt  her:   tfgly  treason 
Durst  never  dwell  in  such  a  glorious  building ; 
Nor  can  so  clear  and  great  a  spirit  as  hers  is 
Admit  of  falshood. 


'*  Off]  off,  thou  must  off;  off  my  cowardice^  Mr.  Seward,  ingeniously,  and  not  nnpocti- 
cally,  reads. 

Off,  off,  thou  Must;  off,  off,  my  cowardice! 

but  as  the  old  reading  is  neither  void  of  sense  nor  spirit,  and  suits  peculiarly  well  the  utuation 
of  the  speaker,  we  did  not  think  ourselves  authorized  to  reject  it. 
*^  Lead  on,  to  some  great  thing,  to  weal  my  spirit: 
I  cut  the  cedar  Pompey,  and  Ftljett 

This  huge  t.ak  Ccesar  too."]  To  weed  signifies  !o  render  well  or  healthy,  and  therefore 
seems  a  stronger  word  than  heal,  which  both  i\lr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson  would  substi- 
tute instead  of  it :  As  weal  is  not  very  common  in  this  sen;>c,  I  at  first  reading  hesitated  upon 
it,  and  ihooght  that  steel  my  spirit  might  be  the  true  reading,  as  it  is  a  more  mctaphoncsl 
phrase,  and  common  to  our  Authors.  Thus,  iu  tho  second  sceuc  of  the  next  act,  the  same 
Septimiussays;  -« 

Ccesar,  Ptolomy, 

Sow  I  am  steel'd,  are  to  me  empty  names. 

But  upon  the  whole,  I  see  no  reason  for  any  change.  The  two  metaphors  in  the  next  line  may 
vie  with  the  very  noblest  of  all  that  have  been  ever  struck  out  W  either  Greek,  Latin,  or  English 
Poci.  The  majesty,  dignity  and  magnificence  of  Pompey  by  the  cedar,  and  the  strength, 
vi3:our,  and  warlike  robubtness  of  C«sar,  areas  nobly  expressed  by  the  oak;  nor  is  the  choke 
of  the  verbs  that  accompny  them  less  admirable.  Seirurd, 

Though  Mr.  Seward  frecjuently  s;)eaks  of  the  second  folio  as  his  favourite  edition  of  this 
play,  he  oftencr  neglects  it,  than  corrects  from  it.  That  copy  says,  wake  my  spirU;  an  ex- 
cellent reading,     f^ra/ b  at  best  uncouth. 

^  Put  him  on  apace  for  cooling.]  /''or  coolinp:  must  mtvji  for  fenr  of  cooling,  or  ehe  iti$ 
not  sense  here :  But  ixs  this  seems  stiff,  I  prefer  fore  cooling  as  the  natural  expression. 

o£i0afn. 
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Ant,  Let  us  seize  on  him  then ; 
Afid  leave  her  to  her  fornine. 

DoL  If  he  have  power. 
Use  it  to  your  security,  and  let 
His  honesty  acquit  him ;  if  he  be  false. 
It  i&  too  great  an  honour  he  should  die 
By  your  victorious  hand. 
.   dofsar.  He  comes>  and  I 
Shall  do  as  1  find  cause. 

^nler  Plolpmy^  AchoreuSf  and  Apollod^rus, 

PtoL  Let  not  great  Csesar 
Impute  the  breach  of  hospitality 
To  you,  my  giiest,  to  me!  I  am  contemned, 
And  my  reWiioos  subjects  lift  their  hands 
Against  my  head ;  and  'would  they  aijuM  no 

further. 
Provided  that  I  fell  a  sacrifice 
To  gain  you  safely  I  That  this  is  not  feigned. 
The  bo!()ness  of  my  innooclice  may  confirm 

you : 
Had  1  been  privy  to  their  bloody  plot, 
I  now  had  led  them  on,  and  gi\'en  fair  gloss 
To  their  bad  cause,  by  being  present  with 

them; 
But  I,  tliat  yet  taste  of  the  punishment 
In  beinpi  (alse  to  Pompey,  will  not  make 
A  second  fault  to  Cssar  uncompclIM : 
With  such  as  have  not  yet  shook  off  obe- 
dience, 
I  yield  myself  to  you,,  and  will  take  part 
In  all  your  dangers. 

C(Bsar.  Ttiis  pleads  your  excuse. 
And  I  receive  it. 

Ackor.  If  they  have  any  touch 
Of  justice,  or  religion,  I  will  use 
Th*  agihority  of  our  gods,  to  call  them  back 
From  their  Bad  purpose. 

ApoL  This  part  of  the  palace 
Ts  yet  defensible;  we  may  make  it  good 
Till  your  pow'rs  rescue  us. 

Casar.  Caesar  besieg*d  ?  [torn. 

Oh,  stain  to  my  great  actions !  Twas  my  cus- 
An  army  routed,  as  my  feet  had  wings. 
To  be  first  in  the  chase;  nor  walls,  nor  bul- 
warks [^"*y 
Could  guard  those  that  escapM  the  battle's 
From  this  strong  arm ;  and  I  to  be  enclosM ! 
My  heart!  my  heart!  But *tis  necessity. 
To  which  the  ^s  must  yield,  and  1  obey, 
TiU  I  fedeem  it,  by  some  glorious  way. 

SCENE  II. 

•  ErUer  Pkotinut,  Achillas^  ScpHmiuSj  end 
Soldiers, 

Pho,  There's  no  retiring  now ;  we  are  broke 
in; 
The  deed  past  hope  of  pardon.  I  f  we  ptwper, 
Twill  be  stird  lawful,  and  we  shall  give  laws 
To  those  that  now  commaiKl  us :  Stop  not  at  . 
Or  loyalty,  or  duty ;  t)oW  ambition 
To  dare,  and  power  to  do»  gave  the  first  dif- 
ference 


Between  the  king  and  sobject.  C»8ar*s  motto, 
Aut  Ccssar  aut  nihil,  each  of  us  must  claim. 
And  use  it  as  cur  own. 

AckiL  The  deed  is  bloody, 
If  we  conclude  in  Ptolomy*s  death. 

PAo.  The  better; 
The  globe  of  empire  nmst  be  so  manurM. 

Sept.  Home,  that  from  Ronmlus  first  took 
her  name. 
Had  her  avails  watered  with  a  crimson  shower 
Drain*d  from  a  brother's  heart;  nor  was  she 

raisd 
To  this  prodigious  height,  that  overlooks 
Three  full  paru  of  the  earth  that  pay  het 

tribute. 
But  by  enlarsing  of  her  narrow  bounds 
Hv  th*  sack  of  neighbour  cities,  not  made  kert 
*Till  they  were  cemented  with  the  blood  of 

those 
That  did  possess  *cm :  Caesar,  Pto'omy, 
Now  I  am  steeVd,  to  me  are  empty  names^ 
Esieem'd  as  Fompcv's  was. 

Pho.  Well  saiJ,  Septimius! 
Thou  now  art  right  again. 

Achil.  But  what  course  take  we 
For  the  princess  Cleopatra? 

Pito.  Let  her  live 
A  while,  to  make  us  sport;  she  shall  authorize 
Our  undertakings  to  the  ignoraiit  people. 
As  if  what  wc  do  were  by  her  command : 
But,  our  triumvirate  government  once  con* 
firm*d,  [province; 

She  bears  her  brother  company :   that's  my 
Leave  me  to  work  her. 

Ackil.  I  will  undertake 
For  Ptoloiny. 

Sept.  Csesar  shall  be  my  task  ; 
And  as  in  Pom])ev  I  began  a  name, 
ril  perfect  it  in  Ca»ar! 

Enter  alovc,    Cctsar^  Plolomv,  Achoreus, 
Apolhdorus,  Antony,  and  Volabtlla* 

Pho.  Tisrcsolv'd  then; 
We'll  force  our  passage. 

Achil.  See,  they  do  appear. 
As  they  desir'd  a  prlcy. 

Pho.  I  am  proud  yet 
I've  brought  them  to  capitulate. 

PtoL  Now,  Photinus? 

Pho.  Now,  Piolomyl 

PtaL  No  addition? 

Pho.  Wf  arc  equal, 
Tho'  Ccesar's  name  were  put  into  the  scale. 
In  which  our  worth  is  wcish'd. 

Casar.  Presumptuous  villain,  [raise 

Upon  what  grounds  hnst  thou  presum'd  to 
Thy  servile  haiul  against  the  king?  or  me. 
That  have  a  greater  name? 

Pho.  On  those  by  which 
Thou  didst  presume  to  pass  the  Rubicon*, 
Ai^inst  the  laws  of  Home;  and  at  the  name 
Of  traitor  smile,  as  thou  didst  when  Marcellus, 
The  consul,  with  the  senate's  full  consent, 
Pronounc'd  thee  for  an  enemy  to  thy  country . 
Yet  thou  weuCst  on,  and  thy  rebellious  cause 
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Waft  cro«ra*d  with  iauc  sucoeei.    Whgr  thould 
Think  on  that^  Caesar  1  [we  fev  thoa? 

Ccesar,  Oh,  the  gods  I  be  hrav*d  thua^ 
And  be  compeird  to  bear  this  from  a  t)a!r^. 
That  would  ]y)t  brook  great  Pbuipey  hit  su* 
perior?  [higa»t  point, 

AchU»  Thy  gIori<9  OQW  have  touched  the 
And  nuifi  descend. 

Pho.  Despair,  and  think  we  ttand 
Thei^hanipionsoTRoaie,  tofyceak  herwrongt. 
Upon  ^hoie  liberty  thou  ha«t  set  thy  fidot 

Sept.  And  that  tne  ghotu  of  all  those  9obIe 
Eoooans 
That  by  thy  s^roid  fell  'm  this  civil  war, 
Expect  revenge. 

Ani,  Dar*st  thou  intak,  and  remember 
Xhere  wj*  a  Pompeyr 

Phq.  There*8  no  hope  to  *acape  us : 
If  that,  a([;ainst  the  odds  we  have  upon  you. 
You  dar^  come  forth  aad  fight,  receive  the 

bonour 
To  die  like  Romans;  if  ye  faint,  resolve 
To  starve  like  wretches!  I  disdain  to  change 
Another  syllable  with  you. 

Jul,  Let  us  die  nobly  i 

lExeuttf  Pho.  Achil.  Sipi, 
And  rather  fall  upon  each  other's  sword« 
Than  come  into  these  villains*  handa. 

Cofsar.  TThat  fortune,  [Caesar, 

Which  to  this  hour  hath  been  a  fncnd  to 
Tho*  for  a  while  she  cloath  her  brow  with 
ffowns,  [her 

Will  smile  ag^n  upon  me :  Who  will  pay 
Or  sacrifice,  or  vows,  if  she  forsake 
Her  best  of  works  io  me?  ojr  suffer  him. 
Whom  with  a  strong  hand  she  hath  ^led  tri- 
umphant JTacknowledg'd 
Thro*  the  whole  western  world,  and  llome 
Her  sovereign  lord,  to  end  indoriously 
A  life  admir'd  by  all?  The  threaten  d  danger 
Must,  by  a  way  more  horrid,  be  avoided. 
And  1  will  run  the  hazard.    Fire  the  palace. 
And  the  rich  magazines  that  neighbour  it. 
In  which  the  weadth  of  Egypt  is  contaiit*d! 
Start  not  J  it  shall  be  so;  that  while  the  people 
Labour  in  quenching  the  ensuinz  fiames,^' 
Like  Caesar,  with  this  handful  of  my  friends. 
Thro*  fire,  and  swords,  I  force  a  passage  to 
My  conquering  legK>ns.  King,  if  thou  dar*st, 

follow 
Where  Caesar  leadt;  or  live,  or  die  a  freeman  I 
If  not,  stay  here  a  bondman  to  thy  slave, 
Aad^  dead,  be  thought  uii\yoithy  of  a  grave! 


SCENE  IH. 
Enter  SepHmius* 


Sept,  I  feel  ay  itsolotioB  i 
And  tliat  I  am  not  knave  aimie,  boi  feol. 
In  all  my  purpoaes.    Tbia  devil  PlMtiMB 
Kmnlu)'8  me  asa  propeity^  and,  mwnmeksat, 
Wi  II  shake  me  off  agab :  He  told  lae  m 
When  I  kill'd  Pompey;  nor  can  I  hope  better. 
When  Cassar  is  di»patcli*d     Services  dooe 
For  such  as  only  stui^  their  own  Mds, 
Too  great  to  be  newaided^  are  letura'd 
With  deadly  hate:  I  learned  this  principk 
In  hia  own  school.    Yel  still  he  iook  me; 

vfelU 
And  yet  he  trusta  me:  Since  I  in  my  natoie 
Was  ia»hion  d  to  be  fiiiae,  whreelbre  sboflU  I, 
That  kiird  my  (pooeral*  and  a  Homan,  one 
To  whom  I  ow  d  all  uourbhmenta  of  life. 
Be  true  to  an  Egyptian  ?  To  save  Caesar, 
And  turn  Photioua*  plols  on  hia  ews  bead* 
(As  it  is  in  my  power)  redeem  my  credit. 
And  live,  to  lie,  and  swear  <^Q  >»  fuhkm. 
Oh,  'twere  a  master- piece !  Ha!  CiuBeme!^ 
How^ahegotoff?  [Canar? 


Enter  Claesar,  Ptolomy,  Aulofw^  Dolatellof 
Achoreus,  Apotl9doTUSt  OMaSoldiersm 

Casar,  The  fire  has  took^ 
And  shews  the  city  like  a  second  Troys 
The  navy  too  is  scorch*d ;  the  people  seedy 
To  save  tln^ir  wealth  and  houses,  wlue  todr 

soldiers 
Make  spoil  of  all:  Only  Achillas*  troops 
Make  good  their  guard ;  break  thro*  them,  we 

are  safe. 
1*11  lead  you  like  a  thu&der^bolt! 

Sept.  Stay,  Cssar. 

CfBfor.  Umbo's  this?  the  dog  Septimiua? 

^n/.  Cut  his  throat.  [soon? 

DoL  You  Lark'd  but. now;  f^wa  you  ao 

Sept,  Oh,  hear  me! 
What  ril  deliver  is  for  Caeaar*a  aa£e^« 
For  all  your  ssxtd. 

Ant.  'Good  from  a  mouth  like  thine. 
That  never  l)clch*d  but  blaaphemy  and  treaaoo. 
On  festival  days ! 

Sept,  1  am  an  alter*d  man. 
Al,ter  d  indeed  \  and  I  viill  give  you  cause 
To  say  1  am  a  Roman. 

DoL  Rogue,  I  ^rant  thee.  [and  eaar, 

Sept.  TruAt  me,  I'll  make  the  passage amooui 
For  your  escape. 


^'  THe  ensuing  ^me^.]  Mr.Syropson  would  read  consuming  Jl^met,  but  I  see  no  sort  of 
reason  for  a  change,  ensuing  flames  means  the  flames  which  would  ensue  from  their  firins  the 
palace.  Plutarch  and  Lucan  say,  that  it  was  the  enemies  ships  in  the  harbour  that  Caasar  nied, 
as  they  were  attempting  from  them  to  scale  the  palace  in  which  Csesar  was  besi^ed,  and  that 
the  flames  were  by  that  means  communicated  to  the  palace^  by  which  the  (a^nous  Mexandnan 
library,  the  great  treasure  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Eastern  learnings  was  totally  destroyed. 
Our  roets  have  given  it  a  turn  that  much  hel^teoa  Caasar*s  heroism.  Seward. 

«»  Jfaf  ■  me,  Ccesar.\  Former  editions.  Curse,  or  blasts  or  some  monosyllable  of 
the  like  import,  is,  we  a|3preheud,  the  word  omitted  here;  as  pox  in  some  other  passi^  of 
these  plays,  from  the  occasional  delicacy  of  the  transcribers  and  printers. 
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AhL  rU  trutt  the  ckvil 
And  Bukt  a  safer  ba^^un. 

Sept.  I  am  trusted 
'With  all  Phodnua'  secreti. 

Ami.  Tkest'a  no  doubt  than, 
Tbou  wilt  be  fiilse. 

SejU.  Still  t»  be  true  t»joa. 

nol.  And  Tcry  lik%.^ 

Caior.  Be  brief;  the  maami 

Sept.  Thus,  Caesar: 
To  me  alone,  but  bound  hf  t««ribla  oatht 
Not  to  discover  it,  he  bath  reveaFd       [open 
A  disrpal  vault,  whose  dreadfui  maalh  does 
A  mile  beyond  the  dtf:  In  thiacave 
Lie  but  two  hours  conceal'd* 

Ami.  Ifyottbelie>'ehim» 
He'll  bury  us  alire. 

IM.  rilflyia  the  air  lint 

S^.  Then  in  Uie  dead  of  n^bt,  I'V  bring 
you  back 
Into  a  private  room,  where  vou  shall  find 
Photinos,  and  AchiHas,  and  the  rest 
Of  tbeir  cooMnandors,  close  at  caunsel. 

Cofsar,  Goodi 
What  follows? 

Sept  Fall  me  fairly  on  thai?  thuoats? 
Their  heads  cut  off  and  shorn,  the  multitude 
Will  easily  disperse. 

Casar.  Oh,  devil!  away  with  him! 
Nor  true  to  friend  nor  enemy?  Casar  sooina 
To  find  his  salely,  or  revenge  his  wmngs. 
So  base  a  way ;  or  owe  the  means  of  Wk 
To  such  a  leprous  traitor !  (  have  towev*d 
For  victory  like  a  falcon  in  the  cleodi. 
Not  dig*d  for*t  like  a  mole.   Our  swords,  and 

cause, 
Make  way  for  us:  And  that  it  may  appear 
We  took  a  noble  course,  and  hate  base  treason. 
Some  soldiers,  that  would  merit  C«Mar*s  fovour. 
Hang  him  on  yonder  turret,  and  then  follow 
The  lane  this  sword  makes  for  you.       [ExiL 

1  Sold,  Here s  a  belt; 
Tho*  1  die  for*t.  Til  use  it. 

2  Sold.  'Tis  too  good 
To  truss  a  our  in. 

SepL  Save  me  1  ham's  |^. 
1  Soid.  If  Rome  [thee. 

Were  offer'd  for  thy  ranaom,  it  could  not  help 
9  Sold,  Hang  not  an  aiia« 

*'  And  very  likely.']  Mr.  Seward  prints,  Ajf,  very  likely? 

^  And  tiiough  JisroVd^  if  this  be  the  true  reading,  the  sentence  must  be  an  imperfect 
ooa,  and  ba  closed  with  a  dish-*}  bat  as  I  don't  approve  of  making  imperfect  sentancea  with- 
eaii  anpareoi  cause,  I  think  the  slight  change  made  in  the  text  is  a  much  better  salve.  Stward, 

Air.  Seward  reads,  ajltho*  disrobed \  but  there  is  no  oocasion  for  any  chanae;  the  old  reading 
ODQveying  the  same  sense:  *  I  am  still  myself,  and  lemain  to  tho'  disrob'd,  £c.* 

^*  Like  to  the  palm-tree  wallingjhtitful  Nile.']  The  reader  will  undoubtedly  have  observed 
the  art  and  merit  of  our  Poets,  in  so  often  taking  their  images  and  similes  from  tha  country 
where  the  scene  is  laid.  This  ia  a  beauty  that  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  in  Conieille's  l\>m- 
pey;  all  his  characters,  seutiments,  and  language,  are  entirely  French.  Sewcurd* 

^  Sfiight  i^thie  envious  weight  th^  loads  it  with.]  ff^th,  here,  being  necessary  to  the  verse, 
but  not  to  the  sense,  Mr.  Syuipson  concurred  with  me  in  changing  the  expression.    Scwiitd, 

Edit.  1/60  Tfandt^Spite  ^f  the  enviout  weight  it's  loaded  with. 

hlr.  Seward  has  herv  given  us  a  most  strange  note :  He  talks  of  the  word  with^  as  not  bein^ 
accessary  to  thf  »«xis«,  aod  yet  it  is  the  only  word  out  of  four  he  has  left  in  the  pass;^    In. 

my 


I  SRoM.  Goad  hna  on  with  thy  tWQHl  r 
Thou  dost  deserve  a  worser  end ;  and  mi^ 
All  snoh  conclude  so,  that  their  frMHods  be* 
tray!  lExewU, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  severally,  ArsinoM,  Eros,  and  Qeopatrsu 

Ars.  We  ate  lost! 

Ero9,  Undone  I 

Ars.  Confusion,  fire  and  swords^ 
And  fury  in  the  soldier's  face  more  hDnid^ 
Circle  us  round! 

jBraa.  Tha  king's  oooMiiand  they  kugh  at. 
And  jeer  at  Ciasar's  threats. 

Ars*  My  brother  scis'd  on  fiBult, 

By  th'  Roman,  as  thought  guilty  of  the  tu- 
And  fore'd  to  beal  him  company,  a»  mark'd 
For  his  proiaotian,  or  revenge.  [oat 

Eros,  Tliey  have  broke 
Into  my  cabinet  ^  m^  trunks  ore  laiisack'd. 

Ars,  I've  lost  my  jewels  too^  but  that's  the 
least : 
The  barbarous  rascals,  aAinstall  humanity 
Or  sense  of  pity,  brve  kul'd  my  Utlio  cbg. 
And  broke  my  mooke/s  chain. 

Eros.  They  rifled  me: 
But  that  I  could  endure,  and  tire  'em  too^ 
Woiild  they  proceed  no  further. 

Ars.  Oh,  my  sister! 

Eros.  My  queats,  my  mistress! 

Ars.  Can  you  stand  unmov'd,  when 
The  earthquake  of  lebellion  dukes. the  city? 
And  the ooart  trembles? 

Cleo.  Yes,  Afsiiioe, 
And  with  a  maaculina  constancy  deride 
Fortune's  worst  malice,  as  a  servant  to 
My  virtues,  not  a  mistress :  Then  we  forsake 
The  strong  fort  of  ourselves^  when  we  once 

yield. 
Or  shrink  at  her  assaults;  I'm  still  myself, 
Aad  tho*  disiob'd  of  sovereignly,^^  and  ra- 

vish'd 
Of  ceremonious  duty  that  attends  it :  [mi  nd. 
Nay,  grant  they'*d  slav'd  my  body,  my  free 
Lilce  to  the  palm-tree  wallina  frnitftil  Nile,^' 
Shall  grow  up  straighter,  and  enlarge  itself. 
Spite  of  the  envious  weight  That  loads  it 
with.** 
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Think  oC  thy  Birth,  AniiMc;  coBtmon  bur- 
dens 
Fit  common  shoulders:  Teach  the  muhttude, 
Bv  suffering  nobly  what  they  fear  to  touch  at, 
Tne  greatness  of  thy  mind  does  soar  a  pitch 
Their  dim  eyes,  darken*d  by  their  narrow  souls. 
Cannot  arrive  at. 

Ars.  I  am  new  created. 
And  owe  this  second  being  to  yon,  best  sister. 
For  now  I  feel  you  have  infus'd  iolo  me 
Part  of  your  fortitude. 

Eros.  I  still  am  fearful : 
I  dare  not  tell  a  lie :  You  that  were  bom 
Daughters  and  sbtersunto  kings,  may  nourish 
Great  thoughts,  which  I,  thatam  yourhumble 
Must  uot  presume  to  rival.         .  [handmaid, 

Cleo.  Yet,  my  Eros, 
Tho'  thou  hast  profited  nothing  by  observing 
The  whole  course  of  my  1  ife,  learn  m  my  death, 
Tho*  not  to  equal,  yet  to  imitate, 
l^y  fearless  mistress. 

Enier  Phofinus. 

Eros.  Oh,  a  man  in  armsl 
His  weapon  drawn  tool 

Cleo.  Tho'  upon  the  point 
Death  sat,  TU  meet  it,  and  out*dare  the 
danscer.  [passage  sure 

Pko.  Keep  the  watch  strong ;  and  guard  the 
That  leads  unto  the  sea. 

Cleo.  What  sea  of  rudeness 
Breaks  in  upon  us?  or  what  subject*s  breath 
Dare  raise  a  storm,  when  we  couuiuukI  acalm  ? 
Are  duty  and  obedience  fied  to  Heov'n, 
And,  in  their  room,  ambition  and  pride 
Sent  imo  Egypt?  That  face  speaks  thee  Pho- 

tinus, 
A  thing  thy  mother  brought  into  the  world 
My  brother's  and  my  slave  1  But  thy  beha- 
viour, 
Oppos'd  to  that,  an  insolent  intruder 
Dpon  that  sovereignity  thou  sboukist  bow  to! 
If  in  the  gulph  of  oase  ingratitude. 
All  loyally  to  Ptolomy  the  king 
Be  »wallow*d,  remember  who  I  am. 
Whose  daughter,  and  whose  sister;  or,  sup- 
pose 


That  is  forgot  too,  let  the  name  of  Caesar 
(Which  nations  quake  at)  stop  thy  despeiaie 

madness 
From  running  headlong  on  to  thy  coofosioii. 
Throw  from  thee  quickly   those  rebelUoui 

arms. 
And  let  me  read  submission  in  thine  eyes  ; 
Thy  wrongs  to  us  we  will  not  only  pardon. 
But  be  a  roidy  advocate  to  plead  for  thee 
To  Caesar  and  my  brother. 
PA«.  Piead  my  pardon? 
To  you  I  bow;  but  acorn  as  much  to  stoop 
To  Ptotomy,  to  Csesaf ,  nay  the  gods,     [thus 
As  to  put  off  the  figure  of  a  man. 
And  cnan^  my  essence  with  a  sensual  bcasL 
All  my  designs,  my  counsels,  and  dark  eiuftv 
Were  aim'd  to  purchase  you. 

Cleo.  How  durtt  thou,^'  being 
The  scorn  of  Baseness,  nourish  such  a  thov^t! 
Pho,  They  that  have  power  are  royal ;  aod 
those  base 
That  live  at  the  devotion  of  another. 
Wliat  gave  birth  to  Ptolomy,  or  fortune  Cae- 
sar, 
By  engines  fashion*d  in  this  Protean  aDvil^ 
I  nave  made  mine;  and  only  sioop  at  yoa. 
Whom  1  wovld  still  preserve  free,  to  com- 
mand me.  [thov^cbts; 
For  Cs£sar*s  frowns,    they   are   below    uty 
And,  but  in  these  fair  eyes  I  still  have  read 
The  story  of  a  supreme  monarchy,     [tribute. 
To  which  all  hearts,  with  mine,  gladly  pay 
Photinus*  name  had  long  since  been  as  great 
As  Ptolouy*s  e*er  was,  or  Caesar's  is. 
This  made  me,  as  a  weaker  tie,  tq  unloose 
The  knot  of  loyalty,  thatchain'd  my  freedom. 
Ami-  slight  the  fear  that  Caesar's  threats  might 

cause; 
That  I  and  they  might  see  no  sun  appear. 
But  Cleonatra,  in  to  Egyptian  sphere. 

Cleo.  Oh,  giant-like  ambition,  married  to 
Cvmerian  daikness!  ^^  Inconsiderate  fooli 
Tho*  flatter'd  with  self-love,  couldtt  thou  be- 

lie\'e. 
Were  all  crowns  on  the  earth  made  into  one, 
Ai\d  that,  by  kings,  set  on  thy  head;   all 
sceptres 


my  opinion,  he  has  missed  entirely  the  beautiful  imagery  of  the  Poets:  '  my  nind,  like  the 
'  palm-tree  wpllina  fruitful  Nile,  shall  grow  up  straignter,  spite  of  the  envious  weight  Thai 


J.N, 


*  (fruitful  NiteJ  loads  it  with,  or  dispenses  on  it.* 
'    *'  How  durst  than,  being 

The  scorn  of  bofeness.]  Mr.  Sympson  proposes  a  conjecture  here;  instead  of  the  tcora 
«/*  baseness,  he  thinks  it  miphi  have  been  the  scum  of  ba<^ness,  i .  e.  The  basest  part  of  baaeoen 
itself.  The  thoHght  is  certaitdy  nervous  and  just;  but  the  old  reading  fully  equals  it:  '  Thou 
'  virhom  as  an  eunuch  the  base>>t  of  women  would  despise,  how  durst  thou  think  of  ue?*  This 
is  finely  expressed  by  the  scorn  of  baseness.  -  Seward, 

The  answer  of  Photinus  proves,  that  he  applied  I  he  scorn  qf  baseness  to  himself,  not,  as 
Mr.  Seward  explains  it,  to  the  basest  of  women',  and  that  we  must  here  undeittand  liaseDess 
to  be  personified. 

"  Cymerian  <farA:?ie«*.]  This  is  a  Latin  phrase  taken  from  the  name  of  the  inhabitants 
round  the  lake  Avemus,  where  the  stipposed  Cumasan  &ibyts  Cave  is  shewed  at  this  day.  Tbb 
vale  was  called  the  mouih  of  Hell,  from  the  quantity  of  sulphureous  and  pestilential  vapours 
ascending  from  all  sides  of  it.  See  VirglKs  description  in  the  sixth  ^neid.  It  retains  nothing 
of  this  at  present,  as  the  country  round  it  changes  its  properties  and  coootenance  from  age  to 

age. 
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THE  FALSE  ONE. 


5$9 


Within  thy  grasp*  and  laid  down  at  my  f^^ 
I  wodUI  vouchsafe  a  kiss  to  a  no-man? 
A  gelded  eunuch  ? 

Pho  Fairest,  that  makes  for  me. 
And  shews  it  is  no  sensual  appetite. 
But  true  love  to  the  greatness  of  thy  spirit. 
That,  when  that  you  are  mine,  shall  yield 

me  pleasures 
Hymen,  tho*  blessing  a  new-married  pair, 
SHall  blush  to  think  on,  and  our  certain  issue. 
The  glorious  splendour  of  dread  majesty; 
Whose  beams  shall  dazzle  Rome,  and  iwe 

the  world. 
My  wants  in  that  kind  others  shall  supply. 
And  1  give  way  to't. 

Cleo.  Baser  than  thy  hirth ! 
Can  there  be  gods,  aoil  hear  this,  and  no 

thunder 
Rimn  thee  into  the  earth } 

Pho,  Thev  are  asleep. 
And  cannot  near  thee :  Or,  with  open  eyes 
Did  Jove  look  on  us,  I  woukl  laugh  and  swear 
That  his  artillery  is  cloy*d  by  me: 
Or  if  that  they  have  power  to  hurt,  his  bolts 
Are  in  my  hand. 

C/^f>.  Most  impious!  * 

Pko.  They  are  dreams. 
Religious  fools  shake  at.    Yet  to  assure  thee. 
If  Nemesis,  that  scourges  pride  and  scorn. 
Be  any  thing  but  a  name,  she  lives  in  me; 
For,  by  myself  (an  oath  to  me  more  dreadl^l 
Than  Stvx  is  to  your  gods)  weak  Ptolomy 

And  Caesar,  both  being  in  my  toil,  remov'd. 
The  poorest  rascals  that  are  in  my  camp 
Shall,  in  my  presence,  qnench  their  lustful 

heat 
In  thee,  and  young  Arsinoe,  while  I  laugh 
To  hear  you  howl  in  vain.     1  deride  those 

gods. 
That  you  think  can  protect  you ! 

Cleo,  To  prevent  thee. 
In  that  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate: 
So  hope  I  of  my  sister:  To  confirm  it, 
1  spit  at  thee,  and  scorn  thee! 

Pho,  I  will  tame 
That  haughty  courage,  and  make  it  stoop  too. 


Cleo.  Never! 
I  was  bom  to  command,  and  I  will  die  so. 

Enter  Achillas,  and  Soldiers,  with  the  lody 
qfPtolon:y, 

Pho,  The  king  dead?  This  is  a  fair  en- 
Our  future  happine^.  [trance  to 

Ars.  Oh,  my  dear  brother ! 

Cleo.  Weep  not,  Arsinoe,  (common  wo- 
men do  so)        . 
Nor  lo^  a  tear  for  him.;  it  cannot  help  him ; 
But  study  to  die  nobly. 

Pko,  Caesar  fled? 
'Tis  deadly  aconite  to  my  cold  heart ; 
It  choaks  my  vital  spirits!'  Where  was  yonr 
Did  the  guards  sleep?  [care? 

Achil,  He  rous'd  them  with  bis  sword  j 
(We  talk  of  Mars,  but  I  am  sure  his  courage 
Admits  of  no  comparison  but  itself  1)^9 
And,  as  inspired  by  him,  his  foUowins  friendi. 
With  such  a  confidence  as  young  eaglets  prey 
Under  the  large  wing  of  their  fiercer  dam. 
Brake  thro'  our  troops,  and  scatter'd  'em.  He 

went  on. 
But  still  nursu'd  by  us :  When  on  the  sudden 
He  tum'd  his  head,  and  from  his  eyes  flew 

terror. 
Which  struck  in  us  no  less  fear  and  amazement 
Than  if  we  had  encounter'd  with  the  lightning 
Hurl'd  from  Jove's  cloudy  brow. 

Cleo.  'Twas  like  my  Csssar! 

Achil,  We  fall'n  back,  he  made  on;  and, 
as  our  fear 
Had  parted  from  us  with  his  dreadful  looks. 
Again  we  followed  :  But,  got  near  the  sea. 
On  which  his  .navy  anchord,  in  one  hand  - 
Holding  a  scroll  he  had  above  the  waves. 
And  in  the  other  grasping  fast  his  sword. 
As  it  had  been  a  trident  lorg'd  by  Vulcan 
To  calm  the  raging  ocean,  he  made  away,^® 
As  if  he  had  been  Weptune;  his  friends,  like 
So  many  Tritons  follow'd,  their  bold  shouts' 
Yielding  a  chearful  musick.     We  showered 
darts  [ships : 

Upon  them,  but  in  vain;  they  reach'd  thehr 
And  in  their  safety  we  are  sunk;  lor  Caesar  ' 
Prepares  for  war. 


age.  But  the  vale  round  the  Lago  del  Cane,  which  is  very  near  it,  has  both  the  sulphureous 
and  pestilential  vapours  describ'd  by  Virgil.  Milton,  in  his  V  Allegro,  has  followed  Fletcher 
in  the  use  of  this  expre^sion.  Setoard, 

*5  Admits  of  710  comparison  hut  itself.]  Mr,  Theobald  has  wrott  parallel  against  this  line, 
and  seems  to  have  designed  a  note  in  defence  of  the  line,  which  Mr.  Pope  and  nis  assistants  in 
the  Bathos  so  ingeniously  banter  d  him  upon, 

*  None  hut  himself  can  he  his  parallel.* 

He  had  certainly  authorities  sufficient,  both  in  Shakespeare  as  well  as  Fletcher;  but  as  the 
sentiment  is  in  itself  somewhat  absurd,  aiKl  the  three  greatest  wits  in  Europe  joined  in  exposing 
it,  the  laugh  will  always  be  against  him. 

The  followins  descnption  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  incidents  of  Caesar's  life  is  worthy 
our  Authors,  and  worthy  of  Caesar.  Lucan  seems  to  have  either  exerted,  or  design'd  to  have 
exerted,  all  the  vigour  ot  his  genius  in  this  description;  but  tlie  Pharsalia  unhappily  just  Uiere 
breaks  off  unfinished.  Seward, 

^  He  made  a\i'ay.]  We  have  not  alter'd  the  text,  but  strongly  suspect  the  Author  wrote, 
he  made  A  Way. 
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Pho,  How  fell  the  king? 

To  follow  Caesar,  be  was  trod  to  death 
By  the  pursuers,  atid  with  him  the  priest 
Of  Isis,  good  Achortus. 

Art.  May  the  earUi 
Lie^^t^  on  their  ashct! 

Pho,  1  feel  BOW, 
That  there  are  powers «ho\«  us;  and  that  *tis 
Within  the  searching  policies  of  man,     [not 
To  alter  their  decrees. 

Cleo.  I  laugh  at  thee! 
Where  are  thy  threats  now,  fool?  thy  scoffs, 

andseoms 
Against  the  gods?  I  see  calamity 
Is  the  best  mistress  of  religion. 
And  can  convert  ati  atheist.     \^Skout  viikin. 

PJto,  di,  they  eome! 
Mountains  fall  on  met  Oh,  for  him  to  die 
That  plac'<d  his  Heav'ti  on  earth,  it  an  aasm^ 
ancc  [me? 

Of  his  descent  to  hell!  Where  shall  I  bide 
The  |;reatest 'daring  to  a  man  dishonest. 


!•  butt  a  biittad  e<mrage»  etcr  &mtiiig. 

EnUr  CatfOT^Seevat  Antony ^  and  DoUbeUa- 

Casar*  Look  on  yonr  Caeiar!  banish  itn, 
Y<Ai  ate  now  saf^i  [my  laiicst; 

See.  By  Vtnift,  not  a  kies 
*Till  our  work  be  done!  The  tnutoiBO&cedis- 
To  it,  and  we'll  cry  aim7*  [patch'd^ 

Catar.  I  will  be  speedy. 

[^Exntni  Cmsm"  amd  trmm. 

CU9.  Fatewdl  againl-— Aniaoel    How 
now,  Eros? 
Ex-er  (aint-hearted? 

Eros,  But  that  I  am  aaam^d 
Your  excellency  can  command  the  MMia], 
I  fear  the  soldiers,  for  they  look  as  if 
They  would  be  nibbling  too. 

Cfleo.  He  is  all  honour; 
Nor  do  I  now  repent  me  of  my  (avotm. 
Nor  ean  I  think  Nature  e*er  made  a  woman. 
That  in  her  prime  deserved  him. 


^*  To  t/,  amd  weUl cry  aim.]  Ay^me  is  a  favourite  cant  term  of  onr  Authors  to  aspren  the 
whining  of  lovers:  I  believe,  .therdbfe»  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  being  the  tnK  woni  in 
thisjplace.  Seward. 

In  Mr.  Seward's  first  note  on  this  play,  he  called  Dr.  Warburton  *  the  greatest  Critic  of 

*  our  nation/  and  said,  that  he  paid  *  such  deference  to  bis  jodjgment,  as  not  to  differ  from  it 
'  without  much  diffidence.*  After  this  declaration,  we  are  surpriaed  to  observe  this  alteratioo, 
directly  agaimt  the  exfiJanation  of  that  Author.  To  cry  aim  simiifies  to  consent  to  or  ^^j^ 
ofzxxy  thing.  The  expression  occurs  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  ii.  scene  iii.  •  Thoo 
«.  shaft  woo  her;  cry  aim,  said  I  well?*  Upon  whioh  passage  the  following  u  part  of  the 
bishop's  note.  *  So  again  in  this  play  (the  Merry  Wiveti^  And  to  these  violent  proceedings  all 

*  my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim,  t.  e.  approve  them.    And  again  in  King  John,  act  iu  scene  ii. 

•*  It  in  becomes  this  presence  to  cry  aim 
"  To  these  ill-tuncd  repetitions.* 

*  i.  <j.  to  approve  of,  or  encourage  them.    The  phrase  was  taken,  originally,  from  archeft. 

*  When  any  one  had  challenged  another  to  shoot  at  the  biUts  (the  perpetual  diversion,  as  wdl 
'  as  exercise,  of  that  time)  the  sunders-bv  used  to  say  one  to  the  other,  cry  aim,  L  e.  acc«t 

*  the  challenge.  Thus  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  v.  make  the 
'  Duke  say. 


must  I  cry  aime 


**  To  this  unheard-of  insolence?* 

'  i.  e.  encourage  it,  and  isge^  to  the  request  of  the  duel,  which  one  of  his  fabjects  bad  insa- 
'  lently  demanded  against  the  other.  But  here  it  H  remarkable,  that  the  sensdew  editoo, 
'  (ihoseof  1711)  not  knowing  what  to  naake  of  the  phrase  cry  «wi,  read  it  thus: 


.  must  I  cry  ai-ms,' 


'  as  if  it  was  a  note  of  inteijection.    So  again,  Massinger,  in  his  Guardian : 

*'  I  will  cry  aim,  and  in  another  loom 
"  Determine  of  my  vengeance.* 


'  And  agam,  in  hb  Renegade : 


-  To  play  the  pandar 


<*  To  the  viceroy  s  loose  embrades,  and  cry  aim, 
««  While  he  by  force  or  flattery "  R. 
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Enter    Ccnar,  Seeva,   Anianv,  DoMella, 
and  Soldiers,  toUk  tkeneadi. 

An.  He's  come  back.^* 
CcBsar.  Pursue  no  further  $  curb  the  sol- 
diers* fiiryl 
See,  beauteous  mistress,  their  accursed  heads. 
That  did  conspire  against  us. 

See.  Furies  pla^e  *em  I 
They   had  too  £ur  an  end,  t6  die  like  sol- 
diers: 


Pompey  fell  by  the  sword ;  the  cross  or  halter 
Should  have  dispatched  them. 

Casar.  All's  but  death,  good  Sceva; 
Be  therefore  satisfied.  And  now^  mv  dearest. 
Look  upon  Cssar,  as  he  still  appear  d, 
A  conauerorl  And,  this  unfortunate  king 
Entomb'd   with   honour,  we'll   to   Rome, 
where  Cassar  Fnate, 

Will  shew  he  can  give  kingdoms;  for  the  se- 
Thy^  brother  dead,  shall  wiilinglv  decree 
The  crown  of  Egypt,  that  was  his,  to  thee. 
[Exeunt  otnnes. 


E^PILOGUE. 


I  vow  should  wish  another  had  mj  place, 
Hut  that  I  hope  to  come  off,  and  with  grace : 
And,  but  express  some  sisn  that  you  are  pleas'd, 
AVeof  our  doubts,  they  of  their  tears,  are  eas'd. 


I  would  beg  further,  gentlemen,  and  much  say 
I'  th'  favour  of  ourselves,  tliem,  and  the  play. 
Did  I  not  rest  assur'd,  the  most  I  see 
Hate  impudente,  and  cherish  modesty. 


^*  Ars.  He's  come  hack, 

Pursuenofitrtkeri  curb  ike  soldiers*  Jury. "]  This  gross'  mistake  ofgivi|ig  part  of  Casar^s 
speech  to  Arsinoe,  ran  tnrough  all  the  editions  till  i750,  when  Mr.  Seward  corrected  it. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 

I 


Voi.r, 
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